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Chevrolet 


announces 


the  4-door  Standard  Sedan 


Chevrolet  Luxury,   Quality,  Economy 

at  Lowest  Price 


Chevrolet  now  offers  the  4-door  Standard  Sedan 
built  to  meet  the  popular  demand  for  a  quality 

car    that    is  ECONOMICAL     DEPENDABLE 

and  LOW  PRICED. 

The  Chevrolet  Standard  Sedan  is  equipped  with 
the  regular  valve-in-head  six-cylinder  Chevrolet 
engine  to  insure  power  and  speed  at  lowest  op- 
erating cost.  Fisher  Bodies  have  No-Draft 
ventilation.  Safety  equipment  includes  cable- 
controlled  brakes. 


This  latest  Chevrolet  model  is  an  outstanding 
and  sensational  value.  See  the  Chevrolet  Stand- 
ard Sedan  at  the  nearest  Chevrolet  show  room, 
or  call  on  your  local  Chevrolet  dealer. 


CHEVROLET 


CADE 

WILL  SAVE 
YOUR  CAR 


Service  Stations 

CEBU 

ILOILO 

MANILA 


The  Flag  of  Service  That  Satisfies 


Pacific  Commercial 


Company 


BACOLOD         BAGUIO         CEBU         ILOILO 
MANILA         ZAMBOANGA 
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^F  98  bills  passed  by  the 
session  of  the  Legis- 
lature concluded  in  Nov- 
ember, 23  bills,  or  23-1/2 
per  cent  of  the  total  were 
vetoed  by  the  Governor 
General,  a  rather  low  pro- 
portion. Many  vetoes  were 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  keep 
the  budget  balanced,  10  of 
the  23  bills  vetoed  involving 
either  appropriation  of  funds 
or  remission  of  taxes.  One 
involved^a^moratorium  on  certain  debts  due  the 
Philippine  National  Bank.  Of  the  bills  signed  the 
two  principal  appropriation  bills,  the  General  Budget 
and  the  Public  Works,  were  not  approved  in  lull, 
certain  items  being  deleted  before  they  were  signed. 
The  net  result  is  a  budget  that  comes  fairly  near  to 
balancing,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  adjustments 
during  the  year  will  bring  it  approximately  to  that 
goal.  Appropriation  bills  approved  included  e  J4/'~ 
892,636  for  the  General  Budget,  P2  241,050  for 
Public  Works  and  P5,242,304  for  miscellaneous  ap- 
propriation bills,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
concerned  with  the  constabulary,  aviation,  land  set- 
tlement, gratuities  to  retiring  American  civil  servants, 
and  social  service,  including  typhoon  relief,  in  ad- 
dition, expenditures  in  1935  will  include  F8, 164,545 
for  interest  and  sinking  fund  payments  on  the  public 
debt  and  P3, 023, 6  20  for  other  continuing  items  for 
which  no  appropriation  bills  are  necessary.  The 
total  is  P61,564,155,  whereas  revenues  are  estimated 
at    P53,000,000  to    P55,000,000. 

Legislative  sponsors  for  some  of  the  vetoed  bills, 
including  the  bill  abolishing  the  cedula  tax,  the 
National  Defense  Bill  and  the  bill  appropriating 
P 700,000  for  the  establishment  of  coconut  centrals 
through  the  National  Development  Company,  have 
announced  their  intention  of  endeavoring  to  have  the 
bills  re-passed  at  the  next  session  of  the  Legislature, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  those  bills  could  be  made 
compatible  with  the  ideal  of  a  balanced  budget. 

Government  revenues  for  the  first  1 1  months  of 
1934  show  a  considerable  improvement  over  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933.  Internal  revenue 
collections  are  about  27  per  cent  better  and  customs 
collections,  including  excise  on  imported  goods  and 
highway  and  port  works  fund  collections,  are  up  about 
16  per  cent.  The  Insular  Auditor  reports  that  the 
Insular  government  will  show  a  sounder  condition  at 
the  end  of  the  year  than  at  the  beginning. 

The  Philippine  National  Bank  has  announced  the 
opening  of  a  Small  Loan  Department,   which  will 
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grant  loans  not  exceeding  P600  to  small  retailers  and 
others  doing  business  in  small  way,  at  reasonable 
interest  rates.  The  loans  will  be  for  a  period  of  one 
year,  payable  in  installments. 

Typhoons  continued  throughout  November,  caus- 
ing some  loss  of  life  and  heavy  losses  due  to  destruc- 
tion of  houses,  crops,  and  live  stock.  No  official 
estimate  of  crop  losses  has  been  made,  but  there  must 
have  been  serious  damage  to  abaca,  coconut,  and  rice 
crops  in  Luzon  and  the  Visayan  Islands.  The  im- 
mediate effect  is  to  increase  supplies  of  copra  and 
abaca,  as  damaged  crops  are  salvaged,  but  a  shortage 
is  anticipated  within  the  next  few  months. 

Typhoon  damage  has  reduced  purchasing  power 
throughout  the  affected  areas  and  has  doubtless  also 
had  its  effect  on  collections,  which  continue  generally 
difficult  throughout  the  provinces.  Distributors 
continue  to  hope  for  improved  conditions  after  the 
distribution  of  some  P28,000,000  in  sugar  benefit 
payments,  which  will  be  at  the  rate  of  P2.40  per  picul, 
a  better  rate  than  had  been  expected.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  first  instalment  may  be  paid  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  Planters  have  for  some  time  been  asking 
banks  for  loans  on  the  security  of  the  expected  pay- 
ments and,  it  is  understood,  receiving  them  in  many 
instances. 

Though  the  sugar  benefit  payments  will  assist  small 
and  large  planters  to  pay  their  debts  and  make  new 
purchases,  they  can  be  of  no  direct  help  to  the  even 
more  necessitous  laborers  who  own  no  land  but  earn 
their  livelihood  by  working  in  the  fields  and  centrals 
for  daily  wages.  Need  for  their  services  depends 
on  the  amount  of  cane  harvested  and  milled  rather 
than  on  the  income  of  the  sugar  industry.  More 
relevant  to  their  purchasing  power  will  be  a  plan 
in  process  of  formulation  whereby  a  local  exporter  of 
molasses,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture of  the  United  States,  will  arrange  for  the 
purchase  and  milling  of  cane  for  the  production  of 
sirup  to  be  used  as  stock  feed  in  the  United  States. 
This  may  involve  as  much  as  3,000,000  tons  of  cane. 

The  steamship  service  between  Australia  and  the 
Philippines,  which  it  was  announced  last  month  the 
North  German  Lloyd  would  inaugurate  in  December, 
has  been  abandoned  by  agreement  between  the 
German  company  and  the  Australian  shipping  com- 
panies, which,  it  is  understood,  protested  to  the 
Australian  government  against  this  new  competition. 
Two  of  the  ships  which  the  North  German  Lloyd  was 
planning  to  use  have  been  sold  to  the  Australian 
companies,  but  it  is  understood  that  they  will  not  be 
used  in  the  service  to  the  Philippines,  except  for  one 
trip  to  fulfill  existing  contracts.  The  present  sched- 
ule calls  for  one  ship  a  month  on  this  service  and 
it  is  understood  this  will  be  continued. 

Importers  have  been  notified  by  their  offices  in 
America  that  freight  rates  from  Pacific  Coast  ports  to 
Manila  will  be  increased  by  as  much  as  40  to  50  per 
cent  as  of  January  1,  by  the  independent  shipping 
lines.  This  will  bring  the  independent  rates  up  to  the 
conference  rates,  and  will  increase  the  landed  cost 
for  companies  that  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
the  low  rates  offered  by  nonconference  lines. 

The  Philippine  constitution  will  contain  a  provision 
conferring  on  the  President  the  power  to  veto  indi- 
vidual items  in  tariff  and  revenue  bills  while  approv- 
ing the  bills  otherwise. 

Construction  activity  in  the  City  of  Manila  con- 
tinues to  lag  behind  the  previous  year.  Building 
permits  for  November  were  valued  at  only  P2 17,000 
as  against  P229.000  for  November  1933.  This  brings 
the  total  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  this  year  to 
1*2,540,000  as  opposed  to  P4,634,000  last  year, 
representing  a  decline  of  45  per  cent. 

Power  production  for  the  year  continued  to  lead 
last  year's  production,  the  total  for  the  first  eleven 
months  being  estimated  at  108,300,000  KWH  as 
compared  with  106,000,000  KWH  for  the  same  period 
in  1933.  Production  for  November  was  placed  at 
10,000,000  KWH  and  for  November  last  year,  9,900,- 
000  KWH. 

Real  estate  sales  dropped  from  the  previous  month, 
and  although  under  November,  1933,  were  better  than 
in  November  of  1930,  1931,  and  1932.  Results  were 
considered  satisfactory  considering  the  many  days 
of  extremely  adverse  weather  during  the  month. 
November  sales  totaled  P963,000  as  against  Fl,915,- 
000  in  November  last  year.  Total  sales  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1934  and  1933  amounted  to  f»ll,- 
189,000  and  P10,844,000,  respectively,  indicating 
that  present  sales  were  slightly  above  the  previous 
year. 

Foreign  Trade 
Imports  fell  off  substantially  in  October,  as  com- 
pared to  the  previous  month,  but  exports  increased 
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even  more  substantially,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  a  considerable  net  increase  in  total  foreign  trade. 
Heavy  exports  of  sugar  to  get  under  the  deadline  for 
shipments  to  the  United  States,  October  15,  ac- 
counted for  a  considerable  part  of  the  increase  in 
exports,  but  there  was  also  notable  improvement  in 
other  items,  including  copra  and  coconut  oil. 
ifUCompared  with  October  of  last  year,  the  October 
figures  show  a  moderate  increase  in  imports  and  a 
heavy  increase  in  exports,  nearly  all  accounted  for  by 
sugar.  Exports  to  the  United  States  naturally  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  increase.  For  the  first  10 
months  of  1934,  both  imports  and  exports  were 
considerably  greater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1923, 
with  the  result  that  foreign  trade  was  greater  by  17 
per  cent.  The  increase  in  exports  for  the  10  month 
period  is  most  notable  in  sugar  and  abaca.  Exports 
of  coconut  products  were  somewhat  lower  in  the  1934 
period  but  have  been  doing  better  in  recent  months 
and  have  taken  up  part  of  the  slack  left  by  the  ces- 
sation of  sugar  exports  after  October  15.  Supplies 
of  coconut  products  and  abaca  may  be  expected  to 
be  good  in  volume,  though  perhaps  of  less  uniform 
quality,  as  an  immediate  result  of  the  extraordinary 
season  of  devastating  typhoons,  with  a  heavy  decrease 
in  supplies  as  an  ultimate  result. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  shows  a  favorable 
balance  of  about  P81, 000,000  for  the  10  months  of 
1934,  with  exports  amounting  to  P172,000,000  to 
1*91,000,000.  Trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world  shows 
an  adverse  balance  of  P23, 000,000,  the  net  favorable 
balance  being  P58,000,000.  The  adverse  balance 
is  principally  due  to  the  trade  with  Japan,  from  which 
imports  amounted  to  P2-2 ,000,000  compared  with 
exports  of  F7,000,000.  In  addition  to  the  United 
States,  the  first  10  months  of  1934  showed  favorable 
balance  of  visible  trade  with  Great  Britain,  France, 
Spain  and  the  Netherlands. 

Import  trade. — Total  imports  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1934  amounted  to  about  1*144,000,000,  an  increase 
of  16  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1933.  The 
increase  was  general,  automobiles  and  tires,  cotton 
cloth,  mineral  oils,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and 
leather   showing   up   particularly   well. 

Imports  from  most  countries,  with  the  exception  of 
China,  Great  Britain,  Spain,  Netherlands,  and  Aus- 
tralia, were  larger  in  the  first  10  months  of  1934  than 
in  the  same  period  of  1933,  but  most  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  larger  imports  from  the  United  States  and 
Japan.  The  former  supplied  63  per  cent  of  the 
Philippine  imports  in  the  1934  period  against  59  per 
cent  in  the  1933  period.  The  latter  supplied  15  per 
cent  in  1934  and  12  per  cent  in  1933.  Imports  from 
the  principal  countries,  with  the  exception  of  China, 
Australia,  and  Spain,  were  larger  in  October,  1934, 
than  in  October,    1933. 

Export  trade. — Total  exports  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1934  amounted  to  P202,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  18  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1933. 
The  largest  increase  was  in  sugar,  with  abaca  second. 
Cigar  exports  increased  but  not  sufficiently  to  make 
up  for  the  decrease  in  leaf  tobacco  exports.  Coconut 
products  registered  a  decrease,  but  exportsjn  recent 
months  have  been  in  good  volume. 

The  United  States  took  85  per  cent  of  the  Philip- 
pine exports  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1934,  against 
84  per  cent  in  the  1933  period.  Japan  was  the  second 
largest  importer  of  Philippine  products,  but  took 
only  3  l/z  per  cent  of  the  total  in  the  first  ten  months 
of  1934. 

Transportation 

Shipping. — Cargoes:  Orient  interport  continue 
generally  fair;  inter-island  poor;  U.  S.  Pacific  Coast, 
good  on  lumber  and  copra,  very  good  on  general 
cargo;  U.  S.  Atlantic  Coast,  generally  fair;  Europe, 
generally  fair.  Lack  of  sugar  shipments  reduced 
cargoes  to  U.  S.,  but  this  was  partly  made  up  by 
other  products. 

Passenger  traffic:  Inward,  outward  and  inter-island 
all  good.  Considerable  improvement  over  last 
month  in  the  latter  two. 

From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Associated  Steam- 
ship lines,  there  was  exported  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  November  a  total  of  132,345  tons  with 
a  total  of  90  sailings,  of  which  31,094  tons  were  carried 
in  American  bottoms  with  14  sailings. 

The  Philippine  bay  and  river  trade  has  been  closed 
to  foreign  shipping,  only  Philippine  and  American- 
owned  ships,  or  ships  belonging  to  companies  at  least 
70  per  cent  owned  by  Filipino  or  American  citizens, 
being  permitted  to  participate.  Foreign-owned  ships 
already  holding  licenses  to  operate  in  the  bay  and 
river  trade  may  continue  to  do  so,  however.     This 
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law  does  not  apply  to  inter-island  trade,  but  only  to 
lighterage  and  other  traffic  on  bays  and  rivers. 

Manila  Railroad.— -Freight  tonnage  carried  on  the 
Manila  Railroad,  although  better  than  the  previous 
month,  was  considerably  under  November  last  year. 
Cargo  carried  for  five  weeks  ending  December  1, 
totaled  78,157  metric  tons  as  compared  with  309,633 
a  year  ago,  or  a  daily  average  of  2,233  as  compared 
with  8,847  metric  tons  last  year. 

Government  Revenues 

November  internal  revenue  collections  in  the  City 
of  Manila,  exclusive  of  excise  taxes  on  imported 
merchandise,  showed  a  considerable  drop  from  the 
previous  month,  and  totaled  only  1*653,547  which 
^slightly  under  the  figure  of  f>662,294,  for  November 
last  year.  Total  collections  for  the  first  eleven 
months  amounted  to  1*20,775,495  as  against  f>16.- 
422,497  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1933,  or  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent. 

The  grand  total  of  collections  made  by  the  bureau 
of  Customs  for  November  amounted  to  P2,877,038, 
an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  collections  made  a 
year  ago.  The  total  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1934  registered  an  increase  of  16  P^  cent  over  last 
vear—  f>29,617,347  as  against  P25,492,973.  Cus- 
toms and  port  works  fund  collections  showed  slight 
declines  but  highways  special  fund  collections  re- 
corded an  increase  of  88  per  cent  over  last  year. 

Banking 
There  was  no  considerable  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  banks  during  the  month,  according  to  the 
composite  report  of  all  the  banks.  Loans  increased 
slight?y  but  are  still  considerably  below  the  figure 
at  tnis  time  last  year.  Foreign  banks  increased 
moderately  the  amount  of  working  capital  they  are 
using  in  the  Philippines,  but  the  figur e  is  st ill  only 
about  half  of  last  year's.  Demand  deposits  de- 
creased slightly.  They  are  somewhat  below  last 
year's  but  time  deposits  are  higher,  so  that  total 
deposits  are  about  the  same  as  a  year  ago.  Circula- 
tion and  debits  to  individual  accounts  showed  little 
change  during  the  five  weeks,  but  the  latter  is  con- 
siderably under  the  figure  at  this  time  last  year,  which 
ESfoSfe?  i.  a  little  higher.  The  following  statistics 
in  thousands  of  pesos,  were  taken  from  the  Bank 
ComSotr's  report  for  December  1,  1934  together 
with  comparative  data  for  the  previous  and  the  cor- 
responding month  last  year: 

Thousands  of  Pesos 

Dec.  1     Oct.  27     Dec.  2 

1934  1934  1933 

Total  resources 232,646  233,780  236,247 

Loans,  discounts  and  over-    ^  ^  ^  ^^ 

52,685     51,623 


52,725 
77,602 


58,304 
71,974 


drafts 95,429 

Investments tl'Io? 

Demand  deposits nAil 

Time  deposits •••••:•     <'><** 

Net  working  capital,  foreign 

banks.. 5,/^u 

Total  spot  exchange  bought 

by     banks,     five     weeks 

ending •••••      8>733 

Total  spot  exchange  sold  by 

banks,  five  weeks  ending..     10,344    12,999     13,520 
Total       future       exchange 

bought    by    banks,    five 

weeks  ending •  •       »»"»» 

Total  future  exchange  sold 

by  banks,  five  weeks  end 


3,947      11,059 


9,861      12,098 


14,100     14,216 


Total  daily  debits  to  indi- 
vidual accounts,  five 
weeks  ending WcSzLl 

Total  net  circulation .f^^OO 


7,992       11,260      8,932 


97,480  114,960 
99,146     96,696 


Total  government  reserves.  140,923  140,922  139,071 

Credits  and  Collections 

The  volume  of  inward  bills  was  seasonally  greater, 
due  to  importation  of  Christmas  goods.  Value  was 
about  15  per  cent  greater  than  m  October  and  number 
about  8  per  cent  greater.  Compared  with  November 
1933  there  was  an  increase  in  number  of  bills  but  a 
decrease  of  about  12  per  cent  in  aggregate  value. 
Official  reports  indicate  sales  considerably  in  excess 
of  seasonal  expectations  but  complaints  of  unsatis- 
factory business  are  heard  among  retailers.  Colllec- 
tions  continue  generally  satisfactory  in  Manila  but 
difficult  elsewhere  throughout  the  islands.  Retail 
credit  is  particularly  poor,  though  it  ^  hoped  that 
the  sugar  benefit  payments,  amounting  to  1*28,000- 
000,  may  improve  the  situation  if  they  are  distributed 
widely  enough. 

Demand  for  loans  continued  slow  during  Novem- 
ber though  the  consolidated  statement  of  banks 
showed  a  slight  increase  during  the  month.  Business 
was  generally  very  quiet,  with  no  outstanding  fea- 
tures, and  the  money  market  was  stagnant. 

Sugar 
The  local  market  was  practically  featureless  with 
transactions  limited  to  small  sales  for  domestic  con- 
sumption. Some  centrals  have  already  commenced 
milling  the  new  crop  but  no  sales  for  export  were 
consummated  as  the  marketing  agreement  tentatively 
approved  by  the  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
Philippine  millers,  refiners,  and  handlers  prohibits 
the  shipment  of  sugar  from  the  Philippines  from 
October  16  to  December  31,  1934.  This  agreement 
explained  the  absence  of  any  sugar  shipments  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Philippines  during  November. 
The  Governor-General,  in  Executive  Order  No.  525, 
has  tentatively  allotted  the  1935  quota  to  millers  and 
planters.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  quota  is 
770,000  short  tons,  600,000  short  tons  for  export, 
70,000  for  local  consumption,  and  100,000  for  emer- 
gency reserve.  The  Sugar  Limitation  Bill  passed 
by  the  last  Legislature  and  approved  by  the  Governor- 
General  stipulates  the  collection  of  license  fees,  at  the 


rate  of  P50.00  per  1,000  tons  of  sugar  to  be  manu- 
factured by  the  mills,  from  centrals  who  mill  their 
corresponding  quotas.  As  mentioned  above,  there 
were  no  exports  during  November  and  the  following 
shows  exports  for  November  last  year: 

Long  Tons 
Nov.  1,  1934  to       Nov.   1,  1933  to 
Nov.  30,  1934  Nov.  30,   1933 

Centrifugal 88,518 

Refined 7,234 

Grand  total 95,752 

Coconut  Products 

November  prices  of  copra  and  oil  were  very  satis- 
factory, being  considerably  above  opening  quota- 
tions, and  still  pointing  to  higher  levels  for  December. 
All  November  expectations  were  shattered  by  two 
factors:  first,  the  Cebu  seamen's  strike  which  practic- 
ally cut  off  all  deliveries  for  Cebu  for  two  weeks;  and 
second,  the  unusual  number  of  destructive  typhoons 
which  did  considerable  damage  to  all  producing 
regions.  These  factors  naturally  firmed  the  market 
and  resulted  in  higher  prices  beginning  with  the 
middle  of  the  month.  Due  to  the  above  reasons, 
copra  arrivals  were  light  and  prices,  which  opened  at 
1*5.10  advanced  rapidly  and  steadily  to  F6.00  at  tne 
close.  This  appears  good  to  the  producer  but  even 
if  prices  are  maintained  at  a  high  level,  he  will  not  be 
better  off  next  year  due  to  the  fact  that  production 
will  be  considerably  curtailed  by  the  typhoon  damage. 
December  receipts  should  be  good  but  after  that  date, 
arrivals  will  be  considerably  curtailed  until  the  groves 
have  recovered.  The  best  prices  were  paid  by  local 
oil  mills  which  increased  their  purchasing  limits  but 
they  were  unable  to  purchase  large  quantities  tor 
future   positions. 

The  idle  coconut  oil  market  steadied  during  the 
second  fortnight  when  sellers  hesitated  on  account 
of  the  typhoon  damage.  This  resulted  in  very  nttie 
business  and  prices  advanced. 

Copra  cake  followed  the  copra  and  oil  trend  and 
during  the  last  half  firmness  set  in  with  only  very 
few  parcels  sold.  United  States  demand  for  meal 
was  revived  and  there  were  some  sales  for  shipments 
next  year.  . 

The  desiccated  coconut  business  was  generally  tair 
with  mills  operating  at  reasonable  capacities  and 
shipments  fully  up  to  normal.  Although  prices 
have  not  advanced,  American  c°nsraP^Jute 
increased  and  the  industry  is  reported  on  a  very  stable 
though  limited  basis. 

Schnurmacher's  estimated  figures  for  Novembt 
showed  the  following: 

Nov.  1934    Oct.  1934    Nov.  1934 
Copra: 

Prices,   resecada,    buyers'    go- 
downs,    Manila,    pesos    per 

10Hteh°':  ...6-00     6  00     460 

low.:.:::::::::: 5.10  5.10  4.50 

Coconut  oil: 

Prices,     in     drums,     Manila, 

pesos  Per  kilo:  ..   0.115  0.12     0.11 

L^:::::::::::::::::...  ."    -115  -1075 

Abaca   (Manila  hemp) 

The  market  during  November  was  generally 
characterized  as  weak  although  Manila  remained 
steady  and  nominal  with  dealers  stubbornly  refusing 
to  meet  lower  prices  resulting  from  the  break  in  the 
Davao  market.  The  stagnant  condition  of  the 
American  and  Japanese  markets  increased  selling 
oressure  on  the  part  of  Davao  exporters,  prices 
collapsing  about  the  middle  of  the  month  to  about 
sam-  level  as  Manila  grades,  and  even  lower  in  the 
case" of  S-3,  G  and  H  grades.  The  London  market 
took  advantage  of  this  break  and  absorbed  large 
Quantities  of  Davao  hemp  while  America  and  Japan 
merely  looked  on,  hoping  for  further  declines. 

Closing  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.)  pesos  per  picul  for 
various  grades  were  as  follows:  E  9  75;  F,  8.50;  I, 
6.50;  Jl,  6.00;  J2,  5.25;  K,  4.25;  LI,  3.25. 

Supplies  have  not  yet  been  decreased  by  the  ty- 
ohoons,  the  immediate  effect  being  to  increase  sup- 
plies as  damaged  plants  are  stripped  and  prepared 
for  the  market.  The  ultimate  effect  should  be  a 
substantial  decrease  in  available  supplies,  however, 
and  this  should  become  apparent  within  the  next 
three  or  four  months. 

Rice 

Nothing  of  particular  interest  occurred  in  the  rice 
market  in  spite  of  the  destruction  caused  by  the 
recent  tvphoons.  On  the  contrary,  prices  declined 
sShtly,  rice  opening  at  1*3.55  to  P4.35  per  sack  of 
57  kilos  and  closing  at  1*3.50  to  1*4.30  Palay  prices 
ranged  from  1>1.50  to  Pl.85  per  sack  of  44  kilos, 
cars  Cabanatuan.  The  new  crop  is  expected  to 
move  slowly  due  to  ample  supply  of  the  old  crop. 
Previous  estimates  of  the  present  crop  have  been 
increased  to  1,400,000  tons  due  to  substitution  of  rice 
for  other  export  crops  over  considerable  areas.  The 
above  estimate  has  been  reduced  by  250,000  tons  on 
account  of  adverse  weather  and  disease,  particularly 
in  Central  Luzon  where  the  crop  will  be  shorter  and 
the  yield  per  hectare  low.  Rice  receipts  m  Manila 
during  November  totaled  105,382  sacks  as  compared 
with  130,000  sacks  for  the  corresponding  period  last 
year. 

Tobacco 

Although  no  transactions  of  importance  were 
reported  during  the  month,  the  market  was  consid- 
ered  generally   fair   with   several   purchases   made, 
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mostly  for  export.  Exports  show  heavy  shipments 
to  the  Japanese-Korean  and  Spanish  Monopolies, 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  exports  to  the  former  being 
of  the  La  Union  crop.  Due  to  the  continuous  stormy 
weather  during  November,  the  port  of  Aparri  was 
closed  to  shipping  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 
Land  transportation  was  also  paralyzed  so  that  little 
tobacco  could  be  moved.  Extensive  damages  to 
seed  beds  were  reported. 

Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  at  22,739,000 
units  were  above  the  previous  month  (19,591,000) 
but  were  below  exports  for  November,  1933,  which 
amounted  to  25,209,000  units. 

Lumber 

The  following  report  was  received  from  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  on  lumber  inventory  and  mill  production 
for  the  month  of  October,  1934,  based  on  49  mills: 

Board  Feet 
1934  1933 

Lumber  inventory 35,380,661     24,353,373 

Mill  production 16,152,144     13,398,878 

It  was  reported  that  the  delay  in  the  decision  on 
the  lumber  export  quota  for  the  Philippines  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1935  has  held  up  many  orders  for 
Philippine  lumber  to  the  United  States.  In  the 
meantime,  shipments  of  logs  to  Japan  and  of  sawn 
lumber  to  other  foreign  countries  have  been  main- 
tained. Failure  of  passage  in  the  last  Legislature  of  a 
bill  proposing  the  collection  of  a  wharfage  tax  on  logs 
for  foreign  shipment  was  the  cause  of  renewed  con- 
fidence in  the  log  export  trade,  particularly  to  Japan, 
Australia  and  other  countries. 

Mining 

A  record  gold  output  worth  Pi, 756, 264  at  $35.00 
per  ounce  was  reported  by  the  Benguet  Consolidated 
Mining  Company  which  operates  the  Benguet, 
Balatoc,  and  Ipo  mines.  Balatoc  produced  14,812 
ounces  of  gold  valued  at  Pl,036,837,  and  12,498 
ounces  of  silver  valued  at  Pi 5, 99 7,  or  a  total  of  Pl,- 
052,834.  Benguet's  output  was  8,908  ounces  of  gold 
valued  at  P623.579  and  4,880  ounces  of  silver  valued 
at  P6.246,  making  a  total  of  P629,825.%Ipo  pro- 
duced a  total  value  of  P73.605  of  which!  P72.818 
were  derived  from  gold  and  P787.00  from^silver. 

For  the  last  quarter  of  1934,  Benguet  declared  a 
dividend  of  Pi, 500, 000  at  25  centavos  per&share, 
bringing  total  dividends  for  1934  to  P5, 500, 000  which 
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is  P900,000  in  excess  of  last  year's  dividends.  For 
the  corresponding  quarter,  Balatoc  declared  Pl,500,- 
000  dividends  at  75  centavos  per  share,  making  the 
1934  total  reach  P4,000,000,  which  exceeded  last 
year's  dividends  by  P400,000. 

Another  mining  company  to  declare  dividends  for 
the  last  quarter  of  this  year  was  the  Itogon  Mining 
Company.  The  dividends  for  the  December  quarter 
amounted  to  P148.584.  The  total  thus  declared  for 
1934  amounted  to  P445.752. 


News  Summary 


EDITOR'S  NOTE:~In  ad- 
dition to  the  usual  headings  in 
this  department  of  the  PHILIP- 
PINE MAGAZINE— "Philip- 
pines", "The  United  States", 
and  "Other  Countries" — anoth- 
er is  used  this  month — "Pa- 
cific Affairs" — under  which  most 
of  the  news  notes  for  the  month 
will  be  found  for  the  reason 
that  very  little  of  importance 
is  happening  in  the  world  at 
the  present  time  which  is  not 
iirectly  or  indirectly  related  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific. 
Peace  conditions  in  Europe,  for  instance,  are  directly 
related  to  peace  conditions  in  the  Pacific  as  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe  would,  few  can  doubt,  immediately  be 
taken  advantage  of  by  Japan.  As  it  at  last  is  becoming 
clear  to  most  of  the  world  what  happens  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  of  the  greatest  significance  in  the  Pacific, 
much  of  the  recent  Philippine  news  will  also  be 
found  under  this  heading. 

The  Philippines 

November  18. — Leopoldo  Kahn,  Manila  business 
man  and  philanthropist,  is  made  a  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  Pope  Pius  IX  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  Church,  although  he  is  not  a  Catholic. 

November  21. — Secretary  of  Labor  Torres  announ- 
ces that  the  Cebu  seamen's  strike  which  has  tied  up 
•hipping  there  for  several  weeks,  has  been  settled. 

November  26. — A  strong  earthquake  of  intensity  VI 
Bhakes  Manila  a  little  after  8:00  P.M.,  the  center 
being  located  about  65  kilometers  southwest  of  the 
city,  near  Nasugbu.  Although  panic  resulted  in 
several  places,  only  slight  damage  is  done  and  no 
lives  are  lost. 

November  29. — A  destructive  typhoon  sweeps  over 
Leyte  and  other  Visayan  provinces. 

December  3. — Another  typhoon  does  considerable 
damage  in  northern  Luzon,  and  a  number  of  lives 
are  lost. 

December  4. — Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Com- 
merce Eulogio  Rodriguez  orders  the  cancellation  of 
the  sale  of  certain  lands  to  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo 
on  which  he  has  been  unable  to  complete  payments, 
confirming  a  decision  of  Director  of  Lands  Simeon 
Ramos.  It  is  understood  this  is  part  of  a  program, 
initiated  by  Washington,  to  clean  up  all  outstanding 
accounts  of  the  Government  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
so  that  the  coming  Commonwealth  can  start  out 
with  a  clean  slate. 

December  8. — Governor-General  Frank  Murphy 
completes  work  on  the  legislation  of  the  last  session 
of  the  Legislature,  having  signed  a  total  of  75  bills 
and  vetoed  23,  many  of  them  for  financial  reasons. 
(See  article  in  this  issue). 

Dr.  R.  V.  Light  of  Yale  University  and  his  co- 
pilot R.  Wilson  land  in  Manila  in  a  leisurely  airplane 
voyage  around  the  world.  They  left  New  Haven, 
Connecticutt,  on  August  20,  and  flew  by  way  of 
Canada,  Greenland,  Europe,  India,  Strait  Settle- 
ments, Java,  Celebes,  Borneo,  and  Zamboanga. 

December  ,9. — The  baseball  team  of  Big  Leaguers, 
including  Babe  Ruth,  Lou  Gehring,  Jimmy  Foxx, 
and  other  stars,  playing  against  the  Bay  League 
(Manila)  at  the  Rizal  Memorial  Stadium,  scores  13  to 
t  in  the  morning,  and  against  the  Philippine  Olympic 
players,  in  the  afternoon,  7  to  3.  The  American 
players  praise  the  Philippine  baseball  men  highly 
and  express  the  opinion  that  the  Philippine  team  is 
■uperior  to  any  baseball  team  in  Japan  where  baseball 
has  become  a  favorite  sport. 

December  10. — The  Big  Leaguers  beat  the  Philip- 
pine Olympics  9  to  1. 

December  14. — The  Manila  Municipal  Council 
adopts  a  resolution  requesting  the  Governor-General 
to  order  a  probe  into  alleged  irregularities  in  the 
drawing  of  the  winning  numbers  in  the  National 
Charity  Sweepstakes  on  the  12th.  Secretary  of 
Finance  Elpidio  Quirino,  exofficio  chairman  of  the 
Sweepstakes  board,  states  there  was  nothing  wrong 
with  the  drawings. 

The  United  States 

November  20. — In  his  testimony  before  a  Congres- 
sional committee  investigating  un-American  activities 
in  the  United  States,  General  Smedley  Butler,  for- 
merly of  the  Marine  Corps,  confirms  a  report  of  the 
existence  of  a  plot  to  make  him  dictator  of  America 
and  declares  he  refused  the  suggestion  that  he 
organize  an  army  of  500,000  veterans  for  the  purpose 
of  marching  on  Washington  to  seize  the  government. 

November  24. — Samuel  Insull,  former  Chicago 
utility  magnate,  is  acquitted  of  charges  of  using  the 
mails  to  defraud,  but  other  charges,  including  em- 
bezzlement, are  still  pending. 

December  11. — Reported  from  Washington  that 
the  indications  are  that  the  major  debtor  nations, 
including  Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  will  again 
default  on  their  war-debt  instalments  due  December 
15,  amounting  to  nearly  $135,000,009. 


Other  Countries 

November  2. — Baron  Edmond  de  Rothschild,  head 
and  last  of  the  third  generation  of  the  great  banking 
family,  dies  in  Paris,  aged  89.  He  was  a  famous 
art  collector. 

November  8. — The  Doumergue  Cabinet  resigns 
following  the  withdrawal  of  the  support  of  former 
premier  Edouard  Herriot,  head  of  the  radical  socialist 
party. 

November  .9. — Pierre  Flandin,  leader  of  the  cen- 
trist group  of  the  Left-Republican  party,  is  appointed 
premier. 

November  23.-— Sir  Arthur  Wing  Pinero,  British 
playwright,  dies  aged  79. 

November  29.— Prince  George  of  England  and 
Princess  Marina  of  Greece  are  married  in  London. 

December  3. — A  savage  storm  takes  over  forty 
lives  and  does  great  damage  in  Victoria,  Australia. 


Pacific    Affairs 

November  1. — Winston  Churchill  criticizes  the 
British  Government  for  failure  to  speed  up  its 
defense  program  and  charges  that  Germany  is  re- 
arming "secretly,  illegally,  and  rapidly".  "A  reign 
of  terror  exists  in  Germany  in  order  to  keep  secret 
the  feverish  and  terrible  preparations  they  are 
making.  The  Germans  have  a  gigantic  civil  aviation 
establishment  with  enormous  reserves  of  pilots  and 
airplanes,  many  of  the  planes  being  faster  than  our 
fastest  military  machines".  Similar  statements  are 
made  in  the  Paris  press  and  it  is  declared  that  by 
spring,  Germany  will  have  an  army  equal  to  that  in 
1914. 

November  4. — Kingsford  Smith  and  Taylor  land  at 
Oakland,  California,  at  7:44  a.  m.  They  left  Hono- 
lulu at  2:15  p.  m.  yesterday,  covering  a  distance  of 
2,400  statute  miles  in  a  little  under  15  hours. 

Novembei  6. — The  French  foreign  minister  states 
that  France  will  send  troops  into  the  Saar  region  if 
requested  to  do  so  by  the  League  of  Nations  as 
French  troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  area  in  1927 
with  the  understanding  they  might  be  recalled  in  the 
event    of   difficulties. 

Spanish  syndicalists  declare  another  general  strike 
in  protest  against  the  scheduled  execution  of  two 
rebels  convicted  in  connection  with  the  recent  revolt. 
Twenty  convicted  revels  have  been  pardoned.  The 
Cortes  unanimously  votes  confidence  in  Premier 
Alejandro  Lerroux. 

November  7. — Germany  makes  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations to  Paris,  London,  Rome,  and  Brussels 
objecting  to  the  use  of  French  troops  in  the  Saar 
region. 

November  10. — The  Council  of  the  League  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  charges  of  alleged  illegal  German 
activities  in  the  Saar  region.  The  Saar  Governing 
Commission  has  reported  that  the  Nazis  have  a 
secret  police  force  of  10,000  terrorizing  members  of 
the  populace  suspected  of  being  opposed  to  annexation 
by  Germany. 

November  15. — Japanese  Ambassador  S.  Saito 
states  in  Washington  that  "circumstances  may 
compel  Japan  to  act  as  intermediary  between  the 
United  States  and  Manchukuo"  in  the  oil  monopoly 
dispute.  In  its  last  note  Japan  suggested  the  United 
States  deal  directly  with  Manchukuo. 

November  16. — Senate  President  Manuel  Quezon, 
now  in  the  United  States,  says  that  the  Philippines 
is  anxious  to  do  "whatever  is  necessary  to  preserve 
trade  relations  with  the  United  States  but  that  the 
decision  must  be  made  by  America.  A  billion  dollars 
worth  of  trade  awaits  the  United  States  in  the  Phil- 
ippines in  the  next  ten  years  if  this  country  wants 
it."  He  pledges  that  the  Philippines  would  coopeiate 
fully  with  America  in  retaining  after  independence 
the  valuable  Philippine  market  for  American  pro- 
ducts if  a  reciprocal  treaty  can  be  arranged.     "The 
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question  whether  Japanese  trade  expansion  in  the 
Philippines  will  be  checked  depends  entirely  on  the 
United  States  as  Congress  has  the  power  to  save  the 
American  market  in  the  Philippines  if  it  choses.  The 
Philippines  would  protect  American  trade  by  means 
of  quotas  and  tariffs  on  foreign  competition  if  as- 
sured a  preferential  entry  into  the  American  market. 
No  one  can  foretell  what  this  trade  would  amount  to. 
The  Philippines  has  a  steadily  growing  population 
and  if  we  can  continue  to  sell  our  products  in  the 
United  States  naturally  our  prosperity  will  continue 
and  our  purchasing  power  grow."  He  states  that 
the  Philippines  could  not  afford  a  navy  and  would 
depend  upon  land  and  air  preparations  for  defense. 
Compulsory  military  training  and  a  small  standing 
army,  the  backbone  of  whicn  would  probably  be  the 
Philippine  Scouts,  now  a  part  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  are 
what  he  envisages. 

November  17. — Reported  that  Washington  offi- 
cials, who  stand  unmoved  on  their  original  position 
against  naval  parity  with  Japan,  are  studying  the 
practicability  of  calling  a  general  conference  of  Pa- 
cihc  nations  with  the  assumption  that  virtually 
all  Pacific  powers  desire  security  based  on  the  terri- 
torial status  quo.  They  believe  such  a  conference 
might  be  more  successful  than  such  a  one  as  that  at 
London,  as  excessive  concentration  on  naval  prob- 
lems tends  to  isolate  the  discussion  from  broader 
considerations  of  community  interests,  tranquility, 
and  peace. 

November  18  —  Lord  Lothian  in  a  London  newspaper 
article  advocates  that  Britain,  America,  and  Russia 
form  a  combine  to  exert  pressure  on  Japanese  mili- 
tarists to  secure  a  more  compromising  front  on  naval 
and  Pacific  problems.  The  article  is  indicative  of  a 
general  trend  on  the  part  of  the  British  to  side  with 
America  in  the  naval  parity  issue. 

November  19.—  Japan  rejects  the  British  compro- 
mise proposal  of  equality  only  in  "principle  but 
avoids  a  flat  refusal.  It  is  reported  that  Japan 
intends  to  renounce  the  Washington  naval  limitation 
treaty  in  December  but  will  issue  a  proclamation  at 
the  same  time  deprecating  the  possibility  of  a  naval 
race  and  expressing  the  hope  that  a  world  naval  con- 
ference will  be  held  in  1935. 

Reported  from  Washington  that  officials  are 
reexamining  the  entire  Far  Eastern  policy  of  the 
government,  including  the  attitude  towards  Philip- 
pine independence  as  a  result  of  the  naval  arms 
situation  and  in  response  to  British  inquiries  as  to 
America's  attitude  in  case  Japan  renounces  the 
treaty.  The  inquiries  are  interpreted  as  being 
possible  overtures  for  an  Anglo-American  accord  in 
which  the  United  States  would  give  definite  com- 
mitments in  return  for  British  cooperation  in  main- 
taining the  Far  Eastern  naval-political  status  quo. 
It  is  strongly  indicated  that  the  United  States  will 
stand  on  the  historic  American  peace  and  Open 
Door  policies,  avoiding  any  entangling  commitments 
irrespective  of  whether  Britain  chooses  to  align  itself 
with  the  United  States.  Officials  give  full  cognizance 
to  Britain's  perplexity  regarding  the  withdrawal  of 
America  from  the  Philippines,  but  consider  political 
withdrawal  does  not  imply  alterations  in  any  other 
Oriental  policies,  nor  withdrawal  of  naval  bases  for 
which  the  independence  law  specifically  provides. 

Quezon  confers  with  Washington  officials,  includ- 
ing the  Secretary  of  War,  George  H.  Dern,  General 
Douglas  MacArthur,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Creed  F.  Cox. 
Senator  M.  E.  Tydings,  head  of  the  congressional 
committee  on  its  way  to  the  Philippines,  states  at 
Honolulu  that  economic  rather  than  political  ques- 
tions are  of  paramount  importance  and  that  the 
purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  lay  the  basis  for  a 
trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  and  to  determine  the  exact  status  of  the 
American  high  commissioner  under  the  coming 
commonwealth  government. 

November  20.—  The  Japanese  representatives  at 
London  reject  the  proposal  of  the  British  delegation 
for  a  new  treaty  which  would  guarantee  the  integrity 
of  China  and  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  independent 
of  any  naval  agreement.  Although  authoritative 
sources  state  that  the  concession  was  actually  pro- 
posed, the  Japanese  deny  the  report  that  they  had 
suggested  a  5-4-4  ratio,  granting  Britain  the  largest 
proportion  in  view  of  it  far-flung  possessions,  and 
establishing  parity  for  the  United  States  and  Japan. 
The  proposal  is  reported  to  have  embittered  the 
American  representatives. 

Reported  that  the  United  States  does  not  intend 
to  call  a  conference  of  world  sea  powers  in  1935  in 
view  of  the  scant  possibility  of  reaching  an  agree- 
ment and  that  it  will  flatly  reject  the  reported  Brit- 
ish proposal  to  perpetuate  the  present  restrictions 
on  fortifications  of  American  Pacific  possessions. 
In  the  event  the  treaties  are  discarded,  America 
will  insist  upon  the  necessity  of  fortifying  bases  in 
Hawaii,  Guam,  Samoa,  and  the  Philippines. 

Rafael  R.  Alunan,  President  of  the  Philippine 
American  Trade  Association  and  of  the  Philippine 
Sugar  Association,  at  an  address  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  compares  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
and  with  Japan  respectively,  and  declares  that  our 
very  civilization  depends  upon  continued  relations 
with  America.     (See  editorial  in  November  issue). 

November  21. — The  Japanese  military  attach6  in 
Shanghai  after  a  two-day  conference  of  Japanese 
military  officers  stationed  in  various  parts  of  China 
issues  a  statement  deploring  the  "revolutionary 
diplomacy"  of  the  Chinese  government  and  declares 
that  the  "Japanese  Army's  attitude"  toward  China 
will  remain  unmodified  as  long  as  this  policy  is  main- 
tained. He  accuses  the  government  of  attempting 
to  delay  the  enforcement  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Tangku  truce.  "It  was  this  revolutionary  diplomacy 
which  led  to  the  Manchuria  and  Shanghai  incidents". 
Reported  that  test  flights  of  the  Pan-American 
Airways  for  a  flying  boat  service  from  between  Ca- 
lifornia and  China,  via  Honolulu  and  Manila,  will 
begin  in  February. 


Reported  that  a  consortium  has  been  formed  by 
Italian  aircraft  manufacturers  with  government 
support  to  sell  Italian  airplanes  to  China. 

November  22. — A  statement  is  issued  by  the  Jap- 
anese embassy  at  Washington  to  the  effect  that 
Japan  favors  the  achievement  of  naval  parity  through 
reduction  rather  than  added  construction. 

Sen.  W.  H.  King  of  Utah  states  he  is  drafting  a 
bill  to  shorten  the  ten-year  transition  period  to 
Philippine  independence. 

November  23. — The  United  States  and  Britain  at  a 
conference  of  their  naval  delegates  agree  to  insist 
upon  the  continuance  of  the  principles  of  the  Washing- 
ton naval  treaties  and  not  to  concede  tonnage  equal- 
ity. 

In  a  14-hour  session,  the  Japanese  Cabinet  yields 
to  Gen.  Senjuro  Hayashi,  Minister  of  War,  and  Ad. 
Minso  Osumi,  Minister  of  the  Navy,  and  approves 
a  budget  including  530,000,000  yen  for  the  navy  and 
490,000,000  yen  for  the  army,  or  46  per  cent  of  the 
total  budget.  Similar  allotments  totalled  938,000,- 
000  last  year.  The  anticipated  deficit  for  1935  of 
750,000,000  yen  will  be  covered  by  domestic  bond 
issues,  as  heretofore.  The  arguments  the  war  lords 
used  are  not  made  public. 

Ambassador  H.  Saito  in  an  address  in  Philadelphia 
states  that  regardless  of  the  developments  in  London, 
Japan  will  announce  its  intention  to  abrogate  the 
Washington  naval  treaties  but  will  propose  a  50  per 
cent  reduction  in  its  fleet,  provided  it  obtains  parity 
by  reductions  in  the  United  States  and  British  fleets. 
He  declares  that  "the  tendency  to  regard  Japan  as 
one  who  will  run  amuck  any  moment  is  something 
that  Japan's  susceptibilities  can  not  tolerate."  He. 
claims  the  United  States  needs  no  large  warships 
except  for  offense  and  indicates  that  the  matter  of 
protecting  the  Philippines  is  irrelevant  as  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Islands  has  been  pledged  in  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act.  Japan,  he  states,  does  not 
covet  the  Islands  and  is  prepared  to  conclude  an 
agreement  to  safeguard  the  Philippines  from  "out- 
side molestation",  hinting,  however,  that  United 
States  withdrawal  would  have  to  be  complete. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  votes  a  war 
budget  of  5,689,215,000  francs,  over  40  per  cent  more 
than  last  year.  An  emergency  appropriation  of 
800,000,000  francs  is  voted  separately.  At  the  outset 
of  the  session  it  was  stated  that  Russia  had  offered 
the  Red  Army  to  France  in  the  event  of  a  war  with 
Germany,  this  creating  a  sensation. 

November  24. — Reported  that  Britain  has  suggested 
that  in  case  of  naval  treaties  are  not  renewed,  the 
powers  notify  each  other  concerning  their  respective 
building  programs  thereby  minimizing  the  danger 
of  a  naval  race  and  also  restrict  the  building  of  for- 
tifications in  Pacific  bases. 

The  French  foreign  ministry  denies  that  a  "mili- 
tary accord"  has  been  reached  with  Russia.  Official 
France  is  reported  to  be  embarrassed  by  the  state- 
ments in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  as  the  Versailles 
treaty  forbids  secret  accords  of  the  kind. 

Resident  Commissioner  Pedro  Guevara  arrives 
in  Los  Angeles  and  states  to  the  press  that  the  people 
of  the  Philippines  are  fearful  of  Japan  and  believe 
their  safety  lies  in  the  continued  protection  of  the 
United  States. 

November  25. — A  non-partisan  commission  of 
inquiry  into  national  policy,  headed  by  R.  M.  Hut- 
chins,  President  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
financed  by  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  issues  a 
report  challenging  the  fundamentals  of  the  Roosevelt 
recovery  program.  It  is  declared  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  belief  that  the  price  level  can  be  raised 
by  increasing  the  official  price  of  gold.  The  com- 
mission recommends  the  immediate  settlement  of 
the  war  debts,  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  forbidding 
loans  to  defaulting  nations,  the  relaxing  of  govern- 
ment restrictions  on  foreign  long-term  private  loans, 
removal  of  or  lowering  of  tariffs,  abandonment  of 
restrictions  on  agricultural  exports,  etc.  Political 
measures  to  remove  world  tension  are  also  advocated 
which  might  include  withdrawal  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Philippines  and  the  placing  of  Oriental 
immigration  on  a  non-discriminating  basis. 

November  26. — Finance  minister  Sabanobu  Fujii 
resigns  owing  to  a  breakdown  following  his  futile 
efforts  to  prevent  large  increases  of  the  Japanese  mili- 
tary budget.  He  had  long  been  suffering  from  a 
weakness  of  the  lungs  and  became  seriously  ill  after 
the  14-hour  session  of  the  Cabinet  ending  at  3:30 
Friday  morning,  camphor  injections  being  resorted 
to  by  his  physicians.  During  the  budget  disputes  he 
was  savagely  denounced  by  the  militarists,  who 
demanded  his  removal. 

An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  Chancellor 
Adolf  Hitler  and  foreign  minister  Pierre  Laval  under 
which  France  will  not  press  its  support  of  the  anti- 
Nazi  cause  in  the  Saar  in  exchange  for  the  promise 
of  the  German  government  to  negotiate  a  financial 
settlement  of  the  Saar  coal  mines  as  soon  as  possible. 
Japan  is  reported  to  be  planning  an  air  route  con- 
necting Saipan,  chief  port  of  the  Marianne  Islands, 
near  Guam,  and  Palau,  capital  of  the  Caroline  group, 
east  of  Mindanao. 

Clyde  Pangborn,  noted  aviator,  states  at  Honolulu 
that  a  plane  of  the  low-wing  type  is  now  being  built 
for  a  proposed  round-the-world  flight  in  four  days, 
refueling  only  twice — at  Moscow  and  at  Chita.  The 
plane  will  have  a  fuel  capacity  of  2,300  gallons  and  a 
flying  range  of  8,200  miles. 

November  27. — Japan  invites  France  and  Italy 
to  join  in  the  abrogation  of  the  naval  treaties. 

Eighty-year  old  Korekiyo  Takahashi,  finance 
minister  in  six  previous  cabinets,  is  again  appointed 
to  the  post  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  of  Fujii. 

Chinese  newspapers  in  Shanghai  report  the  at- 
tempted assassination  of  Pu  Yi,  Emperor  of  Man- 
chukuo,  a  few  days  ago.  The  Japanese  legation  states 
it  has  no  information  on  the  subject. 

A  radio-phone  service  is  officially  opened  between 
Manila  and  Singapore. 


November  28. — Rep.  W.  J.  Byrns,  majority  floor 
leader,  states  that  Congress  will  support  any  admin- 
istrative measure  designed  to  maintain  American 
naval  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  in  the  event  Japan 
abrogates  the  treaties.  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  chairman 
of  the  naval  affairs  committee,  states  that  the  cost 
of  preparedness  is  infinitessimal  compared  to  the  cost 
of  a  war  and  that  the  ratio  of  5  to  3  does  not  give 
the  United  States  fighting    supremacy  over  Japan. 

After  Stanley  Baldwin  tells  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Britain  is  doubling  its  air  strength,  Sir  John 
Simon,  Foreign  Minister,  intimates  that  the  air  pro- 
gram is  part  of  an  attempt  to  persuade  Germany  to 
return  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  substitute 
a  voluntary  arms  compromise  for  the  Versailles 
treaty. 

November  29. — The  United  States,  replying  to  the 
last  Japanese  note,  flatly  rejects  the  suggestion  that 
it  deal  direct  with  Manchukuo  in  the  oil  monopoly 
dispute.  Britain  sends  a  similar  note  almost  simul- 
taneously, rejecting  the  claim  that  Manchukuo  is  an 
independent  government. 

November  30. — Quezon  accompanied  by  former 
Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes,  Washington  representative 
of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  sails  from  San 
Francisco  for  Manila.  He  declares  in  a  press  inter- 
view that  the  "aim  of  the  Philippines,  looking  toward 
independence,  is  to  maintain  as  far  as  possible  the 
present  economic  relations  with  the  United  States. 
We  have  been  the  seventh  best  customer  of  the  United 
States  and  produce  chiefly  the  things  which  America 
must  buy.  Our  economic  relations  are  mutually 
advantageous.  We  are  concerned  over  the  limita- 
tions on  our  sugar  and  coconut  oil  exportations  pro- 
vided in  the  Tydings-McDuffie  independence  law 
and  hope  that  the  people  of  this  country  will  realize 
that  in  buying  our  goods  they  are  establishing  one  of 
their  best  markets.  The  United  States  will  not  be 
forgotten  by  the  Philippines  under  independence. 
Our  schools  were  established  by  this  country  and 
Anglo-Saxon  traditions  have  taken  deep  root.  One 
of  our  first  steps  will  be  to  prepare  for  our  military 
defense.  We  will  not  create  a  large  army,  but  will 
plan  to  have  expert  assistance  from  the  military 
leaders  of  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of  the  10 
years  under  the  transition  commonwealth  govern- 
ment we  hope  to  be  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain 
our  independence.  Governor-General  Murphy  is 
one  of  the  most  popular  representatives  this  govern- 
ment ever  sent  us.  He  has  balanced  the  budget  and 
has  assisted  materially  in  the  development  of  all 
our  plans.  The  Philippine  people  have  great  faith 
in  the  integrity  and  good  faith  of  the  American 
people." 

The  Balatoc  Mine  near  Baguio  sets  a  new  Philippine 
and  Far  Eastern  record  in  November  production,  the 
total  amounting  to  over  PI, 000, 000.  It  now  has  the 
distinction  of  being  the  richest  large  mine,  in  value 
per  ton,  in  the  world. 

December  t. — T.  Matsudaira,  Japanese  Ambassador 
to  England,  suggests  that  the  powers  publicly  de- 
clare a  five-year  building  program  after  the  expiration 
of  the  naval  treaties  and  that  some  of  the  existing 
provisions  in  the  treaties  be  preserved — including 
those  affecting  fortification  in  the  Pacific. 

France  formally  declines  the  Japanese  invitation 
to  join  in  the  abrogation  of  the  naval  treaties  stating 
it  would  be  willing  to  join  in  such  an  action  only  if 
it  were  unanimous. 
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Foreign  Minister  Laval  states  before  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  "Hitler  has  announced  his  desire  for 
peace.  We  ask  him  to  translate  his  words  into  action- 
He  declares  France  and  Soviet  Russia  will  stand  to. 
gether  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  eastern  Europe. 
"Russia  is  fully  in  accord  with  us  in  our  conception  of 
collective  enterprise,  in  which  she  shares  the  initiative 
with  us."  He  states  the  relations  between  France 
and  Italy  have  greatly  improved  but  that  the  under- 
standing will  be  incomplete  unless  France  is  assured 
of  guarantees  of  closer  relations  between  Italy  and 
the  Little  Entente.  Earlier,  presenting  the  foreign 
affairs  budget  to  parliament,  Adrian  Dariac  stated 
that  Russia  and  Japan  both  are  arming  feverishly 
for  a  possible  war  and  suggested  that  "too  close"  an 
understanding  with  Russia  might  result  in  a  Far 
Eastern  conflict  in  which  Indo-China  would  be 
wrested  from  the    French. 

Sergi  Manonovich  .Kirov,  Secretary  of  the 
Central  Committee  of  the  Communist  Party, 
is  assassinated.  He  was  48  years  old,  a  close  friend 
and  coworker  of  Stalin,  and  regarded  by  many  as  the 
probable  successor  of  the  latter.  An  inquiry  is 
being  held  to  ascertain  whether  a  plot  against  the 
government  exists.  The  assassination  is  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  Russia  in  15  years. 

December  3. — France  and  Germany  sign  an  agree- 
ment under  which  Germany  will  pay  France  900,000,- 
000  francs  through  private  credits  and  11,000,000 
tons  of  coal  for  France's  rights  to  the  Saar  mines  and 
guarantees  equal  rights  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Saar  regardless  of  race,  religion,  or  language. 

Reported  that  Japan  has  bought  40,000  tons  of 
nickel  from  Brazil  and  has  ordered  another  equal 
amount.     Nickel  is  an  important  war  material. 

Solicitor-General  Serafin  Hilado,  sent  to  Japan  in 
connection  with  the  Haiun  Maru  affair,  returns  to 
Manila.  . 

December  4.— Italy  declines  Japan's  invitation  to 
join  in  the  abrogation  of  the  naval  treaties. 

As  a  result  of  the  Franco-German  agreement  on  the 
Saar  question,  Geneva  diplomats  express  the  hope 
that  Germany  may  return  to  the  League  and  the 
disarmament  conference.  . 

December  5.—  Ambassador  Saito  states  in  a  Boston 
address  that  Japan  in  abrogating  the  naval  treaties 
does  not  desire  to  challenge  the  sea-powers  to  an 
armament  race  but  desires  instead  drastic  reductions, 
setting  a  common  upper  limit.  Instead  of  a  "treati- 
less  era,  Japan  desires  rational  international  agree- 

m  Reported  that  the  U.  S.  Navy  may  conduct  a 
massed  flight  of  12  amphibian  planes  to  the  Philip- 
pines following  the  successful  massed  formation 
flights  to  Hawaii,  The  Pan-American  Airways  now 
plans  its  trans-Pacific  trial  flight  in  January. 

Britain  offers  to  police  the  Saar  area  during  the 
January  plebiscite  if  France  agrees  to  send  no  troops 
and  Germany  is  willing.  Laval  suggests  an  inter- 
national police  force. 

December  6. — Norman  H.  Davis,  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican delegation  at  London,  issues  a  warning  stating 
that  the  abrogation  of  the  naval  treaties  would 
endanger  international  security,  create  suspicion,  and 
force  a  costly  world  naval  race.  He  declares  the 
American  policy  is  based  in  "equality  of  security 
and  not  exact  armament  equality. 

It  is  reported  that  66  persons  have  been  convicted 
and  shot  in  Moscow  for  complicity  in  an  anti- 
government  plot. 

Diplomatic  observers  in  Washington  indicate  to  the 
press  that  a  treaty  of  neutralization  for  the  Philip- 
pines may  prove  difficult  to  negotiate  if  a  naval  race 
appears  to  impend. 

Announced  at  Geneva  that  France  and  Russia  have 
concluded  an  entente  pledging  themselves  to  con- 
clude no  agreement  which  would  hamper  the  con- 
clusion of  security  and  non-aggression  pacts  among 
European  nations.  The  treaty  is  hailed  as  another 
victory  of  the  Russian  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Maxim  M.  Litvinoff. 

Germany  accepts  the  proposal  for  an  international 
police  in  the  Saar.  It  is  expected  the  force  will 
comprise  a  battalion  each  from  the  British,  Italian, 
and  Dutch  armies,  totalling  2,000  men. 


Renew  Skin  Beauty 

with  Mercolized  Wax 


By  simply  applying  Mercolized  Wax  at 
night  as  you  do  cold  cream,  you  can  keep 
your  skin  smooth,  young  and  beautiful. 
Mercolized  Wax  possesses  the  power  to  ab- 
sorb the  surface  skin,  quickly  and  gently, 
in  tiny  invisible  particles.  As  it  flakes  off 
the  film  skin  it  removes  all  such  blemishes 
as  freckles,  tan,  liver  spots  and  all  clogging 
impurities.  Soon  the  under  skin  is  revealed 
velvety-smooth,  soft,  supple  and  gloriously 
alive  and  young.  Mercolized  Wax  brings 
out  the  hidden  beauty.  Powdered  Saxo- 
lite  reduces  wrinkles  and  other  age 
signs.  Simply  dissolve  one  ounce  Saxolite 
in  a  half-pint  witch  hazel  and  use  daily 
as  an  astringent.  At  all  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores* 


December  7. — Intermittent  forays  of  Serbian  con- 
tingents of  the  Jugoslav  troops  into  Hungarian  terri- 
tory worry  European  leaders.  The  demonstrations 
accompanied  the  Jugoslav  order  expelling  some  27,000 
Hungarians  as  an  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of 
King  Alexander  of  Jugoslavia.  Border  villages  are 
crowded  with  refugees  who  recite  many  tells  of  mis- 
treatment during  their  forced  expulsion. 

December  8. — The  Congressional  Committee  com- 
posed of  Sen.  M.  E.  Tydings,  W.  G.  McAdoo,  K. 
McKellar,  and  E.  W.  Gibson,  arrives  in  Manila  and 
issues  the  following  statement:  "To  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  the  Congressional  Mission  extends 
greetings  and  good-wishes.  When  the  Philippine 
independence  bill  was  passed  upon  the  recommend- 
ation of  President  Roosevelt,  it  will  be  recalled  that 
the  President  said  that  where  inequalities  appeared 
in  the  law  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  correct  them 
in  justice  to  both  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States.  The  Independence  Law  was  passed  by  Con- 
gress and  accepted  by  the  Filipino  people  through 
their  representatives.  The  Congressional  Mission 
is  coming  to  the  Islands  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
better  acquainted  with  the  people  and  the  conditions 
of  the  Philippines,  to  gather  data,  and  to  listen  to 
suggestions  which  may  be  helpful  in  solving  our  mutual 
problems  and  to  correct  in  so  far  as  we  may  such  in- 
equalities and  imperfections  as  will  conduce  to  the 
most  successful  Filipino  independence.  In  short, 
we  have  come  to  listen  and  to  be  helpful  wherever  we 
can."  In  the  afternoon,  the  Senators,  conducted  by 
Representative  Manuel  Roxas  and  Governor  Fran- 
cisco Sevilla  of  Rizal  visit  the  La  Loma  cockpit, 
Senator  Tydings  being  a  rooster-fight  enthusiast. 
Senator  McAdoo  predicts  a  commercial  air  service 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  within 
the  next  twelve  months,  saying,  "Such  a  line  would 
be  of  immense  value  and  importance  to  the  Philip- 
pines. It  would  bring  them  within  three  days  of 
the  California  coast.  I  am  anxious  to  see  it.  I  want 
to  see  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  brought 
nearer  together  in  the  matter  of  transportation  as 
well  as  in  other  ways." 

European  statesmen  are  striving  to  minimize  the 
quarrel  between  Jugoslavia  and  Hungary. 

The  Singapore  police  start  an  intensive  investiga- 
tion of  an  alleged  Japanese  espionage  plot  in  con- 
nection with  the  British  naval  and  air  maneuvers 
to  begin  this  week. 

December  9. — The  United  States  army  and  navy 
budgets  are  reported  as  being  held  up  to  await  the 
outcome  of  the  London  naval  conversations. 

The  situation  in  central  Europe  is  viewed  with 
increasing  alarm  as  2,500,000  Jugoslavians  are  ordered 
to  assemble  in  military  centers  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  11 -year  old  King  Peter,  amove  which 
is  considered  a  trial  mobilization.  The  deportation 
of  Hungarians  from  Jugoslavia  is,  however,  halted. 
Ad.  W.  H.  Standley,  Chief  of  U.  S.  Naval  Operation, 
emphasizes  in  his  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  the  tactical  importance  of  basing  major 
units  of  the  fleet  in  the  same  general  operating  areas. 
He  declares  that  an  increase  in  personnel  is  the  out- 
standing need  at  present.  In  discussing  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Asiatic  fleet,  stationed  half  the  year  in 
China  and  the  other  half  in  the  Philippines,  he  states 
that  disorders  along  the  Yangtze  river,  communism 
in  southern  China,  and  coastwise  piracy  require 
United  States  protective  operations.  Referring  to 
the  presence  of  United  States  vessels  in  these  areas, 
he  declares  it  had  "a  steadying  effect". 

December  10. — Ambassador  Saito  is  quoted  as 
saying  when  interviewed  after  a  lecture  in  Philadel- 
phia that  "Japan  will  pursue  its  plan  in  the  Far  East 
even  if  it  has  to  fight  both  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Japan  will  commit  national  suicide  if  necessary 
to  pursue  its  plan  of  establishing  peace  in  the  Orient". 
Later  Saito  states  that  Japan  has  no  idea  of  becoming 
the  aggressor  in  any  conflict  and  that  what  he  meant 
was  that  both  Britain  and  the  United  States  would 
"eventually  understand  our  policy,"  adding  "if 
however  the  United  States  and  Britain  failed  to 
understand  and  attempted  forcibly  to  swerve  it  from 
our  course,  then  Japan  would  be  forced  to  fight." 

Jugoslavia  and  Hungary  sign  a  compromise  agree- 
ment providing  that  the  government  of  Hungary  be 
asked  to  investigate  the  individual  responsibility 
for  the  terrorism  within  the  country  and  recommend- 
ing the  calling  of  an  international  conference  on 
the  matter  of  terroristic  activities. 

With  reference  to  the  Haiun  Maru  affair  a  foreign 
office  spokesman  states  that  "the  results  of  the 
investigation  thus  far  do  not  justify  extradition". 
He  expresses  doubt  that  the  Philippine  police  and 
constabulary  officers  alleged  to  have  been  thrown 
into  the  water  would  have  survived  the  sharks  and 
states  the  Japanese  crew  claimed  that  the  men  had 
been  put  off  in  their  own  boat.  Philippine  officials 
indicate  they  will  push  the  case  until  a  definite  answer 
is  obtained  from  Japan  and  assert  that  the  evidence 
against  the  Japanese  is  unimpeachable  from  a  legal 
viewpoint. 

General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  holds  a  conference  with 
Senator  Tydings  at  the  Manila  Hotel  in  which  it  is 
rumored  he  advocated  a  shorter  transition  period  to 
independence. 

December  11. — The  British  delegates  to  the  naval 
parley  recommend  to  the  Cabinet  that  the  conver- 
sations be  adjourned  due  to  the  deadlock,  but  Japan 
is  reported  to  be  opposed  to  adjournment. 

Nine  more  persons  are  executed  in  Russia  in 
connection  with  the  assassination  of  Kirov. 

December  12. — At  a  dinner  at  Iloilo,  Senator  Mc- 
Kellar offers  a  toast  to  the  President  and  although  no 
speeches  were  scheduled  he  is  prevailed  upon  to 
speak  briefly,  remarking  among  other  things,  "I 
discovered  four  major  crops  in  Iloilo,  sugar,  rice, 
coconuts,  and  children.  I  never  saw  so  many  pretty 
and  intelligent  looking  children  in  my  life." 

December  12. — President  Roosevelt  calls  a  con- 
ference of  advisers  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
an  industrial  control  body  similar  to  the  former  War 


Industries  Board,  and  the  organization  of  labor,  con- 
trol of  prices,  etc.,  under  war  conditions.  The  Pres- 
ident emphasizes  that  the  action  is  not  prompted 
by  any  danger  of  war,  but  that  the  administration 
plans  to  consider  the  broad  problems  of  how  the 
United  States  would  run  a  war  if  it  got  into  one. 
Bernard  Baruch,  former  head  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  and  one  of  the  advisers,  states  that  the  most 
effective  method  of  limiting  war  profiteering  would  be 
the  excess  profits  tax.  Sen.  G.  P.  Nye,  chairman  of 
the  munitions  inquiry  committee  of  Congress,  states 
that  the  President's  action  is  premature  and  that  the 
hearings  show  that  "departments  of  our  government 
are  really  codefendants  with  the  munitions  industry 
and  the  profiteers."  War  time  profits  of  a  score  of 
munition  companies  ranged  from  20  to  363  per  cent 
according  to  evidence  introduced. 

December  13. — A  Japanese  dies  while  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  Singapore  authorities  in  connection 
with  the  espionage  investigation.  It  is  determined 
that  he  died  of  strychnine  poisoning  and  it  is  believed 
that  he  committed  suicide  to  avoid  further  question- 
ing. 

Gen.  Esteban  de  la  Rama  in  Iloilo  at  a  banquet  in 
honor  of  the  visiting  Congressional  Committee, 
vigorously  attacks  the  economic  provisions  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act  and  calls  them  "cruel  and 
unjust".  He  invites  the  mission  to  return  in  ten 
years  to  view  the  ruin  that  the  act  will  have  wrought. 
He  also  raps  General  Aguinaldo  for  advocating  a 
shorter  transition  period,  saying  that  he  still  thinks 
as  in  the  days  of  yore  when  governments  could  be 
run  without  budget  and  men  hanged  if  they  refused 
to  work  for  the  government  free.  Gen.  Pablo  Ara- 
neta  also  declares  that  "any  shorter  transition  period 
will  prove  disastrous". 

Senator  McAdoo  is  taken  ill  in  Iloilo  and  returns  to 
Manila  by  plane.     He  is  71  years  old. 

December  14- — Quezon  and  his  party  arrive  at 
Yokohama.  Jorge  Vargas  attends  a  meeting  of  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Association  of  the  Orient,  but 
Quezon  remains  aboard  the  ship  because  of  the  cold- 
ness of  the  weather  and  is  guarded  in  his  statements 
to  newspapermen. 

Senators  Tydings  and  McKellar  who  have  been 
visiting  Negros  and  Iloilo  cancel  their  trip  to  Cebu 
because  of  the  stormy  weather  and  announce  they 
will  return  to  Manila. 


Astronomical   Data 
January,  1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


for 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 

(Upper  Limb) 

I                       Rises 

Sets 

Jan.      1..    6:21  a.m. 

5:38  p.m 

Jan.     6..    6:22  a.m. 

5:40  p.m 

Jan.   11..    6:24  a.m. 

5:43  p.m 

Jan.   16..    6:26  a.m. 

5:46  p.m 

Jan.  21..    6:26  a.m. 

5:49  p.m 

Jan.   26..    6:26  a.m. 

5:52  p.m 

Jan.  31..    6:25  a.m. 

5:54  p.m 

Salicylic  Acid  14.0%;  Zinc  Chloride 

2.6%;   Ether    7.2%;    Alcohol   9.9%* 

Flexible  Collodion  q.  ».        *" 
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Moonrise  and  Moonset 

(Upper  Limb) 

Rises 

January     1 2:06  a.m. 

January     2 3:05  a.m. 

January  3 4:07  a.m. 

January  4 5:10  a.m. 

January  5 6:12  a.m. 

January  6 7:10  a.m. 

January  7 8:02  a.m. 

January  8 8:51  a.m. 

January  9 9:35  a.m. 

January  10 10:17  a.m. 

January  11 10:59  a.m. 

January  12 11:41  a.m. 

January  13 12:25  p.m.. 

January  14 1:12  p.m. 

January  15 2:01  p.m. 

January  16 2:53  p.m. 

January  17 3:46  p.m. 

January  18 4:40  p.m. 

January  19 5:31  p.m. 

January  20 6:22  p.m. 

January  21 7:10  p.m. 

January  22 7:57  p.m. 

January  23 8:43  p.m. 

January  24 9:28  p.m. 

January  25 10:15  p.m. 

January  26 11:03  p.m. 

January  27 11:55  p.m. 

January  28 

January  29 12:50  a.m. 

January  30 1:49  a.m. 

January  31 2:50  a.m. 


Sets 

1:44 

p.m. 

2:36 

p.m. 

3:35 

p.m. 

4:39 

p.m. 

5:45 

p.m. 

6:51 

p.m. 

7:55 

p.m. 

8:56 

p.m. 

9:53 

p.m. 

10:49 

p.m. 

11:44 

p.m. 

12:40 

a.m. 

1:36 

a.m. 

2:31 

a.m. 

3:27 

a.m. 

4:20 

a.m. 

5:11 

a.m. 

5:58 

a.m. 

6:40 

a.m. 

7:19 

a.m. 

7:56 

a.m. 

8:31 

a.m. 

9:05 

a.m. 

9:39 

a.m. 

10:15 

a.m. 

10:53 

a.m. 

11:35 

a.m. 

12:23 

p.m. 

1:17 

p.m. 

2:16 

p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

New  Moon     on  the     5th  at 1:20  p.m. 

First  Quarter  on  the  12th  at 4:55  a.m. 

Full  Moon      on  the  19th  at 11:44  p.m. 

Last  Quarter  on  the  28th  at 3:59  a.m. 

Perigee on  the     6th  at 7:42  p.m 

Apogee on  the  22nd  at 6:00  a.m. 

Eclipses 

On  January  the  5th  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse 
of  the  Sun,  visible  only  in  the  extreme  southern  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  maximum  part  of  the  Sun 
eclipsed  will  be  0:0014. 

On  January  the  19th  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of 
the  Moon,  visible  in  the  Philippines.  The  beginning 
will  be  visible  generally  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  the  Eastern  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the 
Philippines,  Pacific  Ocean,  in  Australia  and  the 
western  part  of  North  America;  the  ending  visible  in 
Europe,  Africa,  Asia,  Indian  Ocean,  Australia,  the 
Philippines,  and  the  extreme  northwestern  part  of 
North  America. 

The  Planets  for  the  15  th 

MERCURY  rises  at  7:17  a.  m.  and  sets  at  6:17 
p.  m.  The  planet  is  too  close  to  the  Sun  for  obser- 
vation. 

VENUS  rises  at  7:24  a.  m.  and  sets  at  6:44  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  Western  sky  in  the 
constellation  of  Capricorn  just  after  sundown. 

MARS  rises  at  11:26  p.  m.  on  the  14th  and  sets  at 
1113  a.  m.  on  ths  15th.  At  midnight  the  planet  may 
be  found  very  low  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Virgo. 


JUPITER  rises  at  1:48  a.  m.  and  sets  at  1:12  p.  m. 
Just  before  sunrise  it  may  be  found  very  low  above 
the  eastern  horizon  in  the  constellation  of  Libra. 

SATURN  rises  at  8:33  a.  m.  and  sets  at  8:03  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western  sky  in  the 
constellation  of  Aquarius  just  after  sundown. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 


North  of  the  Zenith 
Regulus  in  Leo 
Capella  in  Auriga 
Castor  and  Pollux  in 

Gemini 
Aldebaran  in  Taurus 


South  of  the  Zenith 
Sirius  in  Canis  Major 
Procyon  in  Canis  Minor 

Betelgeuse    and    Rigel    in 

Orion 
Canopus  in  Argo 
Achernar  in  Eridanus 
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ATTENTION— ALL  BUSINESS  MEN! 


BUY  NOW—WHILE  THE  STOCK  IS  COMPLETE 

To  -drum    up    new   business    these    days    is    rather    a    stiff  job.      One   wears 
out    so    many   drum    sticks.     But   we    never   get   discouraged. 

"LET'S  TALK  BUSINESS" 

When    you   have    a   minute    to   spare,    drop   in  and   look   over   our 

display    of    1935    Work-a-day    Desk    Calendars,  Hourly   Reminders, 

Daily  Reminders,  Lock  Piaries,  Appointment  Books  and  Family 
Expense    Record    Books. 

BLANK   BOOKS 

We  carry  the  most  complete  stock  in  the  Philippines  of  Blank 
Books,  Loose  Leaf  Books,  Libro  de  Pesadas,  Loose  Leaf  Ledger 
Systems — Loose  Leaf  Binders  and  General  Blank  Books  including 
those  with  Spanish  rulings.  When  in  need  of  a  new  set  of  Blank 
Books   and   Record  Books,    send   us   your   requirements. 

MAIL  ORDERS  GIVEN  PROMPT  ATTENTION 

PHILIPPINE  EDUCATION  COMPANY,  INC. 

101  Escolta,  Manila 
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FOR  SALE— 

A   Brand-new    Year! 

LAST  year's  resolutions  are  gone— kept  or  broken.  Years 
have  a  habit  of  coming  and  going,  but  the  habit  does  not 
keep  us  from  regarding  each  new  one  as  a  new  adventure  in 
living  ...  as  an  opportunity  to   achieve  greater  happiness. 

For  isn't  life,  after  all,  in  things  material  as  well  as 
spiritual,  a  constant  search  for  happiness?  And  isn't  satis- 
faction a  companion  thought  for  this  happiness? 

There's  a  heap  of  satisfaction  and  happiness  in  being 
able  to  buy  the  things  you  need  at  a  price  you  can  afford  to 
pay.  Much  money  can  be  saved  if  you  know  where  to  get 
the  most  for  what  you  spend. 

The  advertisements  in  this  Magazine  will  help  you  do 
this  every  day  of  this  brand-new  year.  They  bring  you 
the  latest,  most  authoritative  news  of  the  offerings  of  many 
manufacturers. 

The  suggestions  they  offer  will  save  you  much  time  and 
trouble  and  lead  you  straight  to  the  best  values. 
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Taal  Volcano  in  Batangas, 
now  classed  as  semi-active, 
has  a  bad  record  for  its 
disastrous  eruptions. 


Dormant 
Terror 


Around  Mount  Arayat,  in 
Pampanga,  inactive  for  many 
centuries,  many  legends  have 
been  woven. 


Charlts  W.  Mtlltr 
PI  cto  Finishing  Corpratton 
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Photograph  by  Ktalto  Studio 


This  aggregation  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  highest-trained  instrument- 
alists in  the  Philippines  is  composed  principally  of  picked  musicians  from 
the  Philippine  Constabulary  Orchestra,  reenforced  in  the  string  sections  by 
a  score  of  musicians,  some  of  them  members  of  the  faculties  of  various 
musical  institutions  in  Manila. 


Manila 
Symphony 
Orchestra 
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Dr.  Alexander  Lippay, 
Musical  Director  of  the  Ma- 
nila Symphony  Society  and 
Conductor  of  the  Orchestra. 


Rodolfo  Cornejo,  young  Filipino  pianist 
and  composer,  whose  Song  Cycle  for  So- 
prano and  String  Orchestra,  "The  Seasons," 
was  performed,  with  Miss  Jovita  Fuentes  as 
Soloist,  at  last  month's  Symphony  Concert. 


Photograph  by  Courttsy  of  the  Philippines  Frit  Prifj 


The  concert  at  the  Metropolitan  Theater  on  Tuesday 
evening,  January  22,  will  mark  the  close  of  the  tenth 
consecutive  season  of  Symphony  Concerts  in  Manila 
directed  by  Doctor  Lippay,  given  under  the  auspices 
first  of  the  Asociacion  Musical  de  Filipinas,  and, 
for  the  last  three  years,  of  the  Manila  Symphony 
Society. 


Rodolfo  Cornejo 
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Major  C.  H.  Gerhardt 
proved  to  be  a  popular 
judge. 


Army  Relief 
Horse  Show 
December 
22-23,  1934 


Many  gaudily  decorated  cale- 
sas    took    part    in  the  show. 


Major-General  Frank 
Parker,  Commander  Philip- 
pine Department,  viewed 
the  horse  show  from  his 
box  in  the  grand  stand. 


& 


Miss  Anne  Parker  on 
"Ampere"  took  the  first 
prize. 


In  most  places  tobacco  is 
still  cultivated  by  primitive 
methods. 


If 


Courtesy  Bureau  tj  Plant  Industry 


For  many  years  the  "Taba- 
calera"  dominated  the  tobac- 
co industry  of  the  Philippines. 


The  popularity  of  Philippine 
cigars  in  America  is  steadily 
increasing.  Boxes  for  Amer- 
ican consumption  being 
stacked  for  export. 


Our  Tobacco 
Industry 


Searching  for  the 
Kmer's  Lost  Capital 


Mr.  Cruse,  whose  interest- 
ing article  is  published  else- 
where in  this  issue,  is  here 
seen  camping  on  the  bank 
of  the  river. 


Many  strange  craft  are 
seen  on  Menam  River. 


C.  Cruse,  wellknown  German  artist,  recently  made  an 
interesting  trip  along  Siam's  main  river,  Menam,  and 
finally  discovered  a  lost  city  now  completely  cover- 
ed by  dense  jungle. 


Photographs  by  C.   Cruse 


Time  and  again  the  travel- 
ers passed  charming  spots 
like  this. 
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Completely  covered  with 
jungle  were  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient fortified  city. 


When  the  Revolution 
Went  Philatelistic 


■■J&4P*dfts&?'~? 


This  green  8-centavos 
stamp  was  printed 
by  the  Revolutionary 
Government  to  be 
used  on  documents 
and  for  the  registra- 
tion'of  letters. 


/■■i.;,.*.,  „„■*»„, 


These   two  stamps,  1-centavo   blue   and    2-centavos 
violet,  were  used  on  telegram  blanks. 


From  the  collection  of  Mr.  D.  Charles  Zaloivsky 


Percy  A.  Hill  writes  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  an  interesting  article  on  the  so 
called  "Aguinaldo"  Stamps,  issued 
during  the  Revolution.  Some  stamp 
authorities  refuse  to  recognize  these 
stamps  as  "filatelia". 


A  valuable  " four-block"  which  has 
been  in  actual  use;  cancelled  at 
Angat,  Bulacan. 


W^^\M%^i  A 


This  red  2-centavo 
stamp  was  desig- 
nated for  general 
postal  use. 


This  stamp,  used 
for  printed  mat- 
ter, was  black.  It 
cost  1/1000  peso. 
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•m^mimimmm 


CbarUs  W.  Mtlltr 
Photo  Finishing  Corporation 


Life    and    Business     are    Teeming    on    the    Pasig    River 

(The  new  Elizalde  Building  in  the  background) 
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The  Meaning  of  the  Tydings'  Mission 


An  Editorial 


ONE  who  would  make  some  conclusive  com- 
ment on  the  political  developments  con- 
cerning the  Philippines  during  the  past  few 
months,  finds  himself  in  a  peculiarly  difficult  posi- 
tion because  the  circumstances  have  never  before 
been  so  complicated,  the  political  moves  overtly 
made  so  tentative,  and  the  underlying  motives  so  involved. 

He  would  make  no  mistake,  however,  in  stressing  heavily 
the  significance  of  the  speech  of  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings, 
head  of  the  Congressional  Mission  which  visited  the  Philip- 
pines last  month,  before  the  Constitutional  Convention  on 
December  22. 

A  sound  general  conclusion  that  certainly  may  be  made 
is  that  it  is  again — or  still  is — our  move. 

Upon  the  nature  of  this  move  may  depend  the  ultimate 
destiny  of  the  Philippines  and  certainly  the  progress  and 
prosperity  of  the  country  for  years  to  come. 

Senator  Tydings'  carefully  thought  out  and  carefully 
worded  speech  was  not  merely  an  occasional  address,  and 
was  noticeably  detailed  on  some  and  noticeably  silent  on 
other  phases  of  the  situation. 

In  large  part  his  speech  was  an  almost  brutally  clear 
exposition  of  just  what  complete  independence — as  sched- 
uled in  the  letter  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act — will  mean 
not  only  to  our  commerce  but  to  our  entire  economy.  He 
stated  definitely  that,  after  independence,  the  free  markets 
of  America  will  be  closed  to  us,  and  defended  the  export  tax 
provisions  in  the  Act  as  being  necessary  to  gradually  adjust 
the  country,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  adjusted,  to  a  complete 
separation  from  the  United  States.  Except  for  stating 
that  after  independence,  the  Philippines  will  have  to  look 
to  its  own  protection  as  there  can  be  no  responsibility 
without  sovereignty,  he  made  almost  no  references  to  the 
international  aspects  of  the  Philippine  question. 

He  emphasized  throughout  his  speech  that  while  the 
granting  of  ultimate  independence  was  the  established 
policy  of  the  United  States,  action  was  taken  "at  this  time 
upon  the  insistent  request  of  the  authorized  representatives 
of  the  Filipino  people  who  were  sent  to  Washington  to 
obtain  the  enactment  of  the  Independence  Law."  Ac- 
cording to  him,  the  United  States  only  "acceded  to  the 
Filipino  request  for  definite  action.',  "Your  request  for 
action  has  not  been  denied.  .  .  .  You  have  stated  that  you 
are  ready  to  undertake  the  solution  of  the  attendant  dif- 
ficulties; that  you  are  willing  to  bear  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities   of    nationhood.     Therefore    the    United    States 


is  beginning  the  termination  of  its  sovereignty  irr 
the  Philippine  Islands.  The  United  States  has 
kept  its  word." 

Of  course,  Senator  Tydings  merely  chose  to 
say  this.  It  is  not  the  whole  truth,  nor  can 
the  attitude  indicated  be  justified.  It  would  for  in- 
stance, be  manifestly  absurd  for  a  sovereign  power  to 
shift  the  responsibility  for  any  action  to  a  dependency- 
Senate  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  in  introducing 
Senator  Tydings  to  the  Convention,  made  this  point 
clear  by  quoting  a  statement  made  by  Senator  Tyd- 
ings himself  a  year  ago:  "We  [the  United  States]  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  destiny  of  the  Philippine  nation  and 
it  is  a  sacred  trust  imposed  upon  us  that  we  must  perform 
honorably".  Furthermore,  Senator  Tydings  in  stating 
that  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  has  been  passed  "upon  the 
insistent  request  of  the  authorized  representatives  of  the 
Filipino  people",  omitted  reference  to  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  Congress  by  the  Cuban  sugar  interests,  the  American 
beet  sugar  interests,  the  American  dairy  interests,  the 
American  cordage  interests,  and  all  the  rest.  We  may  also 
legitimately  object  to  export  taxes  during  the  transition 
period  while  the  Philippines  is  still  under  the  American 
flag  as  unjust  and  unwise  and  as  tantamount  to  the  course 
of  the  man  who  wanted  to  dock  his  dog's  tail  and  thought 
to  lessen  the  animal's  suffering  by  cutting  it  off  an  inch  at 
a  time,  bat  all  arguments  notwithstanding,  Senator  Tydings 
made  these  statements  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  he  voiced  the  sentiments  of  Congress  and  that  with. 
the  Act  in  force,  the  United  States  is  able  to  sit  back  and 
say,  as  Senator  Tydings  in  fact  did  say  in  his  speech:  "It 
may  be  said  that  nothing  was  concealed  from  the  people 
of  the  Philippine  Islands." 

But  was  that  the  only  reason  for  Senator  Tydings  coming 
to  the  Philippines?  Is  the  Philippines  to  be  made  a  poor- 
house  first  and  then  surrendered  to  the  Japanese,  and  are 
Americans,  Filipinos,  and  the  world  in  general  to  be  satisfied 
with  an  ex  post  facto  reminder  of  the  remarks  of  Senator 
Tydings  on  this  occasion?  Why  did  the  Congressional 
Mission  come  here  at  all  if  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  is 
so  perfect  a  piece  of  legislation? 

Near  the  end  of  his  address  Senator  Tydings  introduced  a 
new  note:  "It  is  presumed,"  he  said,  "that  you  were  just 
as  sincere  in  making  this  request  of  the  United  States  [for 
independence]  as  the  United  States  was  sincere  in  making  its 
promise  to  grant  ultimate  independence  to  your  people." 
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Again  we  might  raise  objections.  We  might  admit  that 
the  United  States  was  sincere  in  making  the  promise  of 
granting  ultimate  independence,  but  deny  that  there  was 
any  general  sincerity  in  the  enactment  of  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  independence  grave-yard  act.  As  for  Filipino 
sincerity,  no  responsible  statesman  and  no  politician  in 
Washington  ever  believed  that  the  Filipinos  have  ever 
wanted  immediate  independence  except  in  the  sense  of 
greater  local  autonomy,  regardless  of  what  they  may  have 
said.  Politicians  understand  politicians  if  they  want  to. 
Independence  was  both  an  ideal  and  a  political  watch-word 
and  slogan.  It  never  meant,  never  could  have  meant  a 
desire  to  set  out  on  a  course  which  would  result  only  in 
actual  slavery  to  another  power  and  our  ultimate  elimina- 
tion. The  Hawes-Cutting  Act  was  forced  upon  the  Os- 
mena-Roxas  Mission,  fed  to  the  Philippine  Legislature,  and 
spit  out.  Renamed  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  and  sugar- 
coated  with  promises  of  later  amendment,  it  was  forced 
down  our  throats  a  second  time,  and  we  have  managed  to 
keep  it  down  so  far,  but  if  the  sugar-coating  comes  cff,  it 
will  come  up  again.  But  Senator  Ty dings  chose  to  ignore 
all  this,  and  that  is  his  privilege.  The  amending,  if  any, 
will  have  to  be  done  by  Congress;  we  ourselves  can  do 
nothing  in  that  direction. 

In  closing  his  address,  Senator  Tydings  cautiously  intro- 
duced a  few  phrases  which  have  been  painfully  studied  by 
not  a  few  of  those  who  heard  or  read  the  speech.  He  said- 
"America,  I  am  sure,  will  consider  seriously  in  the  future 
any  proposal  you  may  suggest,  incident  to  independence, 
which  will  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  both 
countries.  Through  the  medium  of  open  covenants  openly 
arrived  at,  our  union  will  be  dissolved  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendship  and  mutual  understanding,  to  the  end  that,  after 
independence,  we  may  continue  to  carve  out  our  separate 
destinies,  still  joined  by  the  golden  ties  of  mutual  regard 
and  good  wishes  one  for  the  other.  On  behalf  of  my  as- 
sociates of  the  Mission  and  myself,  may  I  publicly  thank 
you  all  for  your  hospitality,  your  helpfulness  and  kindness, 
and  wish  you  Godspeed." 

Hardly  a  suggestion  here  that  Tydings-McDuffie-Act 
*  'independence' '  may  be  still  be  averted;  yet  Senator  Tyd- 
ings is  sure  that  America  would  seriously  consider  pro- 
posals— "incident  to  independence"  of  course. 

It  is  plain  that,  in  public,  at  least,  Senator  Tydings  did 
not  put  all  his  cards  on  the  table  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he 
said  that  it  was  "fitting  and  wise  that  we  counsel  together 
and  in  an  atmosphere  of  unalloyed  truth  and  complete 
frankness,  search  for  the  means  and  measures  most  likely 
to  achieve  our  avowed  purposes."  Nevertheless  certain 
surmises  may  be  made. 

His  address  showed  that  he  was  thoroughly  aware  of  the 
misfortune  that  the  impending  "independence"  would 
bring  upon  the  Philippines.  That  is  one  thing  we  did  not 
have  to  bother  to  prove  to  him.  His  clear  statement  of  the 
cost  of  independence  which  he  went  to  the  trouble  of  figur- 
ing out  even  in  terms  of  pesos,  cavans  of  rice,  and  carabaos 
to  every  family,  man,  woman,  and  child,  indicated  that  he 
wanted  the  Filipino  people  to  realize  just  what  that  cost 
would  be.  Why?  If  he  had  merely  desired  to  wish  us 
"Godspeed!"  he  might  have  avoided  this  topic  altogether 
or  glossed  it  over. 
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But  he  did  not  avoid  the  topic  and  he  did  not  gloss  over 
the  unhappy  truth.  He  emphasized  it.  And  then  he  said: 
"I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  pointing  out  the  difficulties 
ahead.  In  the  not  far  distant  future,  the  Philippine  Islands 
will  achieve  complete  and  absolute  independence  from  the 
United  States.  What  does  complete  and  absolute  in- 
dependence mean  for  any  nation?  Some  contend  that  it 
means  the  right  and  privilege  to  govern  itself.  Does  it  not 
mean  more  than  this  in  reality?  Does  it  not  mean  that  it 
must  devise  a  wise  political  economy,  so  that  from  that 
economy  it  can  produce  sufficient  governmental  revenue  to 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, establish  a  system  of  education  for  the  masses  of  the 
people,  improve  and  safeguard  their  sanitation  and  health, 
build  roads  and  foster  other  means  of  land  and  water  trans- 
portation to  assist  in  the  exchange  of  their  commerce, 
establish  courts  and  provide  sufficient  police  force  to  sup- 
port and  enforce  the  laws  of  the  nation  and,  in  addition,  to 
govern  so  wisely  its  people  and  commerce  that  the  govern- 
ment will  have  sufficient  revenue  at  all  times  to  promote  the 
mass  progress  of  the  people  within  its  territorial  limits  and 
to  •  adequately  defend  them  against  attack  from  without? 
This  is  the  goal  to  which  the  Filipino  people  aspire.  You 
have  asked  for  the  opportunity  to  reach  this  goal  and  have 
stated  you  are  ready  to  assume  the  responsibilities  which  go 
hand  in  hand  with  the  privileges  of  an  independent  nation. 
You  have  stated  you  are  ready  to  undertake  the  solution  of 
the  attendant  difficulties;  that  you  are  willing  to  bear  the 
grave  responsibilities  of  nationhood.  Therefore  the  United 
States  is  beginning  the  termination  of  its  sovereignty  in  the 
Philippine  Islands.  ..." 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  that  Senator  Tydings  wants  us 
to  admit  that  we  are,  after  all,  not  ready?  That  although 
we  are  willing  to  bear  the  grave  responsibilities,  we  are  not 
able? 

Would  it  be  disgraceful  to  admit  this?  Would  it  go  tco 
much  against  our  pride?  Is  it  disgraceful  to  face  the  truth 
and  state  it?  No,  that  is  the  only  true  courage.  And  what 
is  our  own  individual  pride,  or  the  pride  of  our  entire  gen- 
eration, or  rather  our  vanity,  when  weighed  in  the  balance 
against  the  survival  of  cur  people  and  the  generations  yet  to 
come? 

The  few  signed  statements  of  Senator  Tydings  were  even 
less  committal  than  his  speech  before  the  convention,  but 
he  is  reported  tc  have  stated  to  newspapermen  just  before 
the  departure  of  the  Mission — still  cryptically — that  con- 
gressional action  to  alter  the  transition  period  in  the  Tyd- 
ings-McDuffie Act  is  possible  if  the  economic  previsions  in 
the  law  can  be  amended  to  justify  such  modification.  He 
said  that  though  Congress  considers  the  Philippine  question 
closed  and  is  undisposed  to  take  any  further  action,  it  might 
do  so  if  a  delegation  is  sent  to  Washington  to  ask  for  re- 
consideration of  some  of  the  phases  of  the  Philippine- 
American  relationship.  "If  the  delegation  comes  before 
Congress  early,  then  Congress  will  consider  the  Philippine 
question  seriously." 

To  the  credit  of  our  leaders  it  is  to  be  said  that  they  did 
speak  frankly  with  the  members  of  the  Congressional  Mis- 
sion. In  a  signed  parting  statement,  Senator  Tydings 
expressed  his  appreciation  "first,  for  the  information  that 
has  been  presented  to  us;  second,  for  the  friendliness  and 
cooperation  on  all  sides;  and,  lastly,  for  the  spirit  of  co- 


operation  and  frankness  which  have  marked  our  conversa- 
tions with  the  Filipino  leaders.' '  But  what  else  was  there 
to  do?  When  one  is  very  sick,  one  is  very  frank  with  one's 
physician  and  with  anyone  suspected  of  possessing  the  least 
medical  knowledge. 

But  more  than  that.  Plans  are  already  shaping  for  the 
sending  of  a  non-partisan  mission  almost  immediately. 
This  new  mission  will  be  the  most  important  ever  sent  to 
America.  We  may  wish  that  some  of  the  past  missions 
never  had  been  sent,  but  this  mission  will  leave  with  the 
prayers  of  the  entire  country. 

That  it  will  be  possible  to  come  to  some  mutually  satis- 
factory agreement  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than  barely 
possible.  Taking  into  consideration  the  development  of 
public  opinion  here  and  the  trends  that  appear  to  underly 
the  attitude  of  the  Congressional  Mission,  it  is  in  fact  likely. 

Senator  Tydings  made  no  reference  to  the  international 
aspects  of  the  question,  but  these  must  have  a  direct  bearing 
on  the  situation.  Japan's  abrogation  of  the  Washington 
naval  limitation  treaty  and  its  general  bellicose  attitude 
which  threatens  to  involve  all  Western  interests  in  the 
Pacific  makes  a  grant  of  independence  impossible  except 
as  a  sign  of  surrender,  and  there  can  be  no  surrender  on  the 
issues  which  Japan  seems  bent  on  pressing.  This,  although 
long  predicted  by  those  conversant  with  conditions  in  the 
Far  East,  is  now  obvious  to  all  men,  and  must  place  the 
Philippine  question  in  a  new  light  in  so  far  as  America  is 
concerned.  Interests  far  greater  than  those  of  sugar  beets 
and  cows  are  now  clearly  seen  to  be  involved.  If  we  do  not 
voluntarily  come  to  some  understanding  with  America, 
therefore,  probably  involving  some  form  of  a  more  or  less 
permanent  relationship,  the  United  States  is  now  in  a 
position  to  turn  on  the  screws  and  give  us  a  most  painful 
demonstration  of  the  fact,  which  we  probably  understand 
fairly  well  already,  that  complete  independence  is  as  un- 
desirable as  it  is  impossible. 

We  should  admit  this  now,  before  there  is  any  such 
demonstration.  After  all,  we  have  already  won  most  of 
what  we  really  wanted — a  completely  native  government 
except  for  a  supervisory  official,  the  high  commissioner. 

Let  us  state  frankly  that  in  addition  to  the  amendment 
of  some  of  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie  Act,  we  also  desire  an  amendment  of  some  of  the 
political  provisions,  especially  that  making  the  extension 
of  *  'independence' '  automatic  after  ten  years  regardless  of 
the  world  situation  at  that  time.  Let  us  state  frankly  that 
we  do  not  object,  and  can  not,  to  a  continuation  of  Amer- 
ican sovereignty,  since  we  already  share  in  this,  and  since 
we  have  and  must  retain  American  protection  for  a  good 
many  years  to  come. 

We  can  offer  to  produce  those  products  which  America 
requires  and  to  discourage  the  production  of  competitive 
commodities. 

We  can  offer  the  lay  nearly  prohibitive  tariff  rates  upon 
foreign  goods  with  the  design  to  buy  as  much  proportion- 
ately from  America  as  America  buys  from  us. 

We  can  ask  for  permission  to  levy  a  general  import  surtax 
not  to  exceed  five  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  imports  in- 
cluding American  to  replace  customs  revenue  lost  because 
of  the  tariffs  against  foreign  goods. 

We  can  agree  to  the  extension  of  the  United  States  coast- 
wise shipping  laws  to  the  Philippines,  modified  to  include 


I.  L.  M  iranda 

TYDINGS: — " Action  was  taken  at  this  time  upon  the  insistent 
request  of  the  authorized  representatives  of  the  Filipino  people. . . . 
The  United  States  acceded  to  the  request  for  definite  action.  .  .  .  You 
have  stated  that  you  were  ready.  ..." 

QUEZON: — (In  his  speech  introducing  Senator  Tydings  quotes  the 
latter  as  having  said  to  him  a  year  ago  in  Washington)  "He  said, 
'We  [the  United  States]  are  responsible  for  the  destiny  of  the  Philip- 
pine nation  and  it  is  a  sacred  trust  imposed  upon  us  that  we  must 
perform  honorably.'  " 

ships  of  Philippine  registry  and  to  provide  for  a  local  rate 
board  to  prevent  monopolistic  abuse. 

In  return  we  can  ask  for  the  continuation  of  the  free 
entry  into  the  United  States  of  Philippine  goods  not  subject 
to  general  Federal  control. 

We  can  ask  for  the  elimination  of  the  sugar  provisions  in 
the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  only  such  laws  as  the  Jones- 
Costigan  or  other  Federal  sugar  control  measures  to  be 
effective  here  as  elsewhere  under  the  American  flag. 

We  can  ask  for  the  removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  coconut 
oil  from  the  Philippines  or  from  coconut  oil  extracted  in  the 
United  States  from  Philippine  copra,  provided  that  such 
oils  be  denatured  to  render  them  unfit  for  use  in  the  manu- 
facture of  edible  products. 

In  such  a  manner  we  could  continue  to  build  here  our 
Philippine  civilization  as  during  the  past  third  of  a  century 
under  the  egis  of  America  in  a  form  of  partnership  which 
would  only  add  to  our  dignity,  the  envy  of  less  fortunate 
peoples  of  the  Orient,  and  escaping  the  economic  tentacles 
and  the  armed  beak  of  the  octopus  of  the  north  which 
otherwise  will  pick  this  country  bare. 


It  is  some  such  program  which  our  leaders  will  have  to 
adopt  and  will  want  to  adopt.  Leaders  of  a  people  in  an 
impossible  situation,  the  task  that  faces  them  is  difficult  and 
dangerous,  and  the  course  they  will  have  to  take  subject  to 
misinterpretation  by  dishonest  demagogues  and  insincere 
opportunists. 

But  they  will  no  doubt  have  the  courage  to  move  forward, 
if  not  tranquilly,  at  least  without  trepidation.  They  will 
deserve  and  will  need  the  united  backing  of  all  our  people. 
There  is  talk  of  a  coalition  of  the  two  major  parties.  Noth- 
ing could  be  more  desirable.  Dissention  now  would  be 
suicidal. 

A  few  months  from  now,  if  the  writer  of  these  comments 
has  seen  the  issues  correctly,  we  may  be  able  to  enter  upon 
the  Commonwealth  under  happier  auguries  than  those 
which  have  seemed  to  many  to  have  overshadowed  us. 
Instead  of  a  transition  period  to  ultimate  defeat  and  dis- 
solution, we  may  be  able  to  look  forward  to  many  years  of 
security  and  with  the  freedom  to  work  out  our  destiny 
unhandicapped  by  difficulties  we  are  not  ready  to  cope 
with.  This  may  be  stated  with  some  confidence,  even  now, 
for  it  is  certain  that  continued  co Operation  of  and  with 
America  in  the  Philippines  is  to  the  advantage  not  only  of 
ourselves  and  our  children  and  our  children's  children,  and 
to  the  advantage  of  America  itself,  but  to  that  of  the  whole 
civilized  world.  Reason,  wisdom,  right,  justice,  freedom, 
and  civilization  are  on  our  side. 


At  exactly  noon  on  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber  29,   the   Japanese    Ambassador    at 

Washington      handed 
4  'Excitement"    Japan's  formal  notice 

of  its  abrogation  of  the 
Washington  naval  limitation  treaty  to 
the  American  Secretary  of  State,  the  United  States  being 
the  custodian  of  this  treaty  signed  in  1922. 

The  preliminary  London  naval  conference  had  broken 
up  and  the  final  decision  made  in  Tokyo  many  days  ago, 
yet  the  formal  notification  was  delayed  to  almost  the  last 
moment  and  in  London  the  silly  game  of  resuming  the 
conversations  was  played  and  the  departure  of  the  Japanese 
delegation  postponed  in  order  to  avoid  the  appearance  of 
responsibility  for  the  break-up. 

The  Japanese  government  has  indicated  that  it  objects 
only  to  the  ratio  system  and  that  it  is  "willing"  to  keep  the 
treaty  ban  on  further  fortifying  certain  points  in  the  Pacific, 
including  the  Philippines,  and  recently  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office  spokesman  stated  that  the  talk  in  the  United  States 
of  completing  the  fortifications  in  the  Philippines  was 
"causing  excitement  among  the  Japanese  people".  Some 
time  previously  this  mouth-piece  said  that  the  rumored 
American  plans  to  build  the  Nicaraguan  canal  to  supple- 
ment the  Panama  Canal  was  "regrettable  and  would  disturb 
friendly  relations  between  Japan  and  the  United  States". 

Japan  had  the  right  to  abrogate  the  naval  limitations 
treaty  if  it  deemed  it  fit  and  wise,  but  to  abrogate  a  treaty 
is  to  abrogate  it  and  every  section  of  it. 

The  people  of  the  Philippines,  feeling  already  none  to 
safe  because  of  Japan's  growing  military  and  naval  strength 
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and  its  program  of  imperialistic  adventure  of  which  the 
rape  of  Manchuria,  in  callous  violation  of  the  Nine-Power 
Pacific  Treaty,  was  only  the  overture,  can  not  contemplate 
a  proportionally  still  more  powerful  Japanese  naval  fighting 
machine  with  anything  but  fear  and  have  a  right  to  expect 
that  the  United  States  will  adequately  protect  the  country 
over  which  its  flag  still  flies  and  it  is  hoped  will  continue 
to  fly  for  many  years. 

They  understand  the  "excitement"  in  Japan  only  too 
well  and  the  allusion  to  it  by  the  spokesman  already  implies 
that  the  Japanese  militarists  think  they  can  assume  to 
interfere  with  the  American  course  in  the  Philippines, 
and  his  reference  to  the  Nicaraguan  canal  implies  that  they 
think  they  can  interfere  also  with  American  plans  on  the 
American  continent  itself.  The  Japanese  war-lords  have 
done  what  they  could  to  keep  the  Republic  of  China  as 
helpless  as  possible;  now  they  evidently  hope  to  extend  this 
policy  to  the  Philippines. 

To  put  an  end  to  these  toothy  grins  and  hisses  of  the 
would-be  overlords  of  Asia,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Amer- 
ican government  will  shortly  issue  a  very  clear  statement 
as  to  what  it  conceives  to  be  its  duty  in  the  Philippines 
and  then  proceed  calmly  but  consistently  to  carry  it  out. 
A  good  part  of  the  present  situation  in  the  Far  East  is  the 
result  of  an  idea  which  the  Japanese  command  entertains 
that  the  whole  world  is  afraid  of  them  and  will  drop  every- 
thing and  run  when  they  say  "Bog!" 


Next  month  Manila  will  be  the  meeting  place  of  the 
Second  Congress  for  Prehistoric  Research  in  the  Far  East 

which  will  be  attended  by 
The  Secon;d  Congress  some  twenty  or  more  of  the 
for  Prehistoric  Research  leading  archeologists  and  stu- 
in  the  Far  East  dents  of  ancient  history  from 

Japan,  China,  Siam,  Nether- 
lands Indies,  French  Indo-China,  the  Federated  Malay 
States,  British  Borneo,  Hawaii,  Formosa,  Hongkong,  etc. 

The  Congress  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  Pacific  Science 
Congress  and  was  originally  organized  in  connection  with 
the  Java  meeting  cf  that  body  in  1929-1930.  The  first 
independent  meeting  known  as  the  Premier  Congres  des 
Prehistoriens  d Extreme  Orient,  was  organized  by  the 
Government  of  French  Indo-China  and  was  held  at  Hanoi 
in  1932.  The  Second  Congress  was  to  have  been  held  at 
Bangkok,  but  disturbed  political  conditions  in  Siam  and 
recent  changes  in  the  government  there  caused  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Congress  to  transfer  the  meeting  to  Manila, 
where  it  is  to  be  held  under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  and  the  Bureau  of  Science,  Feb- 
ruary 6  to  12. 

The  program  of  the  Congress  will  include  reviews  of 
recent  prehistoric  and  protohistoric  research  in  this  part 
of  the  world  and  discussions  of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and 
Iron  Ages  in  the  Far  East,  the  prehistoric  culture-migra- 
tions in  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  the  importance  of  Philippine 
prehistory  as  representing  the  cross-roads  or  junction  type 
of  two  great  lines  of  south-to-north  and  west-to-east  migra- 
tion, and  related  subjects. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  publication  in  the 
Philippine  Magazine  of  a  number  of  the  papers  to  be 
read  at  the  Congress. 


Balloon 

By  Ligaya  Victorio  Reyes 


PERTO  contentedly  munched  at  a  cob  of  roasted 
corn  as  he  sat  watching  his  father  give  Pa- 
trona  a  bath.  For  the  last  three  days,  Patrona 
had  been  receiving  daily  baths.  As  Perto  watched, 
his  mind  leaped  to  the  day  after  tomorrow,  when, 
with  a  final  washing  and  a  fresh  bag  of  zacate, 
Patrona  would  be  hitched  to  the  old  car i  tela  for  a  trip  to 
the  Carnival. 

To  six-year-old  Perto,  the  word  Carnival  stood  for 
unimaginable  glories:  strange  people,  brass  bands,  auto- 
mobiles, street  cars.  Perto  sighed.  In  all  his  life  he  had 
seen  the  street  cars  only  once,  and  that  was  when  he  was 
still  a  bit  too  young  to  retain  a  good  impression  of  them. 
He  had  gone  to  the  city  that  once  when  an  unusually  gen- 
erous compadre  of  his  father's  had  suggested  that  Asiang, 
his  youngest  sister,  be  baptized  and  confirmed  (at  the 
same  time)  in  Manila.  He  had  gone  with  the  party  and 
had  been  thrilled  and  a  little  frightened.  But  that  was  a 
long  time  ago.  And  now  all  that  remained  was  a  vague 
memory  of  huge,  long  cars  which  went  bang!  bang!  at  every 
corner. 

Perto  had  finished  the  corn  cob  when  his  mother  came  to 
watch  his  father  at  his  task.  She  stood  critically  surveying 
the  horse,  her  usually  gay  eyes  a  trifle  serious. 

"Do  you  think  Patrona  will  do,  Pentong?" 

"Why  not?"  the  loud  voice  of  her  husband  rose  above 
the  swish  of  the  wet  brush.  "I've  been  saving  her  strength. 
I  haven't  harnessed  her  once  this  past  week  for  a  trip  to 
town.     She  ought  to  take  us  to  the  Carnival  in  good  time." 

"I  hope  so."  In  spite  of  herself,  the  woman's  voice 
contained  a  thrill. 

"Perto,"  she  said,  catching  sight  of  the  boy,  "run  to  Ka 
Beteng's  store  and  see  if  she  has  a  pair  of  shoes  for  you. 
She  went  to  Manila  this  morning  and  she  ought  to  be  back 
now.     Run  along !" 

Perto  hopped  up  and  down  with  joy.  A  pair  of  shoes ! 
Would  wonders  never  cease? 

One  day  passed.  The  excitement  in  the  family  was  almost 
too  much  for  the  confines  of  the  pleasant  little  house.  Some- 
how, the  children  were  able  to  watch  without  breaking 
down  the  glittering  calesa  of  Ka  Beteng  going  to  the  city. 
Childish  eyes  almost  ran  over  with  helpless  yearning  as  the 
load  of  sobered,  overdressed  children  came  into  view.  But 
just  one  day  more,  and  they  too,  would  go  to  the  Carnival. 

The  morning  of  the  Carnival  trip  dawned  enchantingly 
clear.  The  concentrated  prayers  of  the  family  had  brought 
on  a  day  of  blue  skies  and  a  good,  warm  sun.  Breakfast 
was  a  breathless  affair,  and  luncheon  was  worse.  No  one's 
appetite  was  what  it  should  have  been,  and  hurried  trips 
to  the  aparador,  the  tampipi,  and  to  any  place  where 
the  best  dress  and  the  best  shoes  had  reposed  for  a  good 
many  days,  characterized  the  movement  of  the  day.  The 
fourteen-year-old  Susana  had  her  hair  in  curlers  the  day 
before,  and  went  about  her  duties  with  a  thin  scarf  shrouding 
her  incongruity.  Justa  had  her  hair  in  tight  pigtails  which 
were  guaranteed  to  give  a  cascade  of  curls  on  the  important 
hour.     Perto  was  unusually  mindful   of  orders,   running 


on  errands  too  cheerfully,  painfully  aware  of  the 
threat  of  being  left  behind  should  he  misbehave. 
Even  Father  was  a  bit  lax  about  his  duties,  and 
Mother  was  of  no  use  at  all.  Only  Patrona  retain- 
ed her  great  poise,  munching  at  her  extra  ration  of 
grass  with  an  air  of  importance,  as  if  she  knew  that 
this  little  world  depended  upon  her. 

One  o'clock  came  on  dragging  feet.  Most  of  the  family 
had  been  dressed  for  an  hour,  waiting  for  the  signal  to  start. 
The  younger  children  ran  about,  excitedly  bragging  about 
how  well  their  new  shoes  fitted.  Before  one  o'clock,  all 
the  four  children  had  congregated  about  the  wooden  bench 
nearest  the  door.  Asiang,  the  baby,  sat  by  herself  in 
order  not  to  crush  Su Sana's  stiff  dress.  With  impatient 
eyes,  they  watched  their  mother  nervously  primping  before 
the  mirror,  wondering,  almost  tearfully,  if  she  would  ever 
be  through,  and  listening  for  the  sound  of  the  hitching 
of  the  horse  to  the  rig. 

At  one-thirty,  the  family  was  on  its  way.  Comments, 
repressed  giggles,  hurried  admonitions  floated  on  the  strange 
air  which  they  breathed.  Everything  was  new,  every- 
thing was  important,  on  this,  the  family's  first  trip  to  the 
Carnival.  Perto  was  restive  on  his  seat.  His  excitement 
mounted  in  a  tide  which  lifted  him  up  and  carried  him  away 
as  on  a  cloud.  Cars  came  in  an  unending,  honking  stream. 
People  poured  out  of  every  nook.  The  city,  in  all  its  large 
and  confusing  magnificence,  submerged  him  in  hot  waves 
of  wonder.  The  music  of  remote  bands,  the  tread  of  march- 
ing feet,  the  shrill  chatter  of  the  people  caused  the  red  to 
burn  in  his  cheeks  with  almost  feverish  permanence.  He 
wanted  to  shout,  be  wanted  to  wave,  but  his  mother's 
arm  was  firm  on  his  shoulder,  restraining  him  as  with  a 
leash,  from  revealing  his  ignorance.  Everywhere  he  saw 
people  shouting  and  waving,  but  they  looked  different. 

The  parade  at  last!  The  caritela  crawled  its  way  to  a 
shady  place  safely  removed  from  the  busy  main  streets. 
Six  thrilling  human  bodies  dismounted.  Father  self- 
consciously smoothed  his  barong  Tagalog.  Mother  shook 
out  her  skirts  and  felt  for  the  pan  uelo  which  had  gone  awry. 
But  Perto  had  no  thought  for  these  little  details.  He  looked 
around  for  a  while,  then  was  quickly  lost  among  the  crowds 
which  jammed  the  side-walks.  An  instant  search  revealed 
him,  dirty  and  moist,  clinging  to  the  unaccustomed  smooth- 
ness of  a  car  back,  loudly  cheering  the  passing  crowd.  A 
sharp  rebuke  brought  him  to  his  senses. 

"For  shame,  Perto,"  Susana's  voice  choked  with  the 
restraint,  "Acting  so  like  a  disgraceful  provinciano!" 

Perto  was  more  subdued  after  that.  His  father's  hold 
on  his  wrist  admitted  of  no  trifling.  All  through  the 
wonders  of  the  wildly  beautiful  city  he  was  conscious  of 
that  hand.  His  eyes  were  wide  with  admiration  as  he 
took  in  the  sights  of  this  novel  world,  printing  each  in 
memory  with  painstaking  detail.  They  wandered  in  and 
out  of  booths,  awed  and  rather  diffident,  but  reinforced 
considerably  by  the  strange  tasteless  crunch  of  pop-corn. 
It  was  when  the  family  was  resting  near  one  of  the  huge  bill 
boards  that  Perto's  mind  wandered  away  from  the  rest, 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Volcanoes 

By  Leopoldo  A.  Faustino 


A  VOLCANO  has  been  described  as  "a  conical 
peak  with  a  crater  at  the  top".  It  may  be 
active,  semiactive,  dormant,  or  extinct.  An 
active  or  semiactive  volcano  is  peculiarly  interesting 
because  it  provides  us  with  the  means  to  study  the 
initiation  of  the  act  of  eruption,  and  its  cause  or 
causes.  Of  the  active  volcanoes  there  are  two  types:  the 
quiet  type,  and  the  explosive  type. 

In  the  quiet  type,  the  lava  rises  in  the  crater  and  occasion- 
ally overflows  the  sides.  There  is  no  smoke  but  clouds 
blackened  by  dust  sometimes  hang  over  the  top.  In  the 
explosive  type,  there  are  rumblings  and  earthquake  shocks, 
and  the  materials  are  blown  up  from  within  into  the  air 
to  fall  on  the  sides  and  in  the  neighborhood  in  the  form  of 
ashes,  cinders,  and  bombs.  Molten  rock  may  or  may  not 
accompany  the  discharge.  Clouds  of  condensed  steam 
are  always  present. 

Under  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  volcanic 
phenomena,  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  tell  in  advance  just 
when  a  volcano  will  erupt.  However,  there  are  certain 
premonitory  symptoms  which  are  indicative  of  an  impend- 
ing volcanic  eruption.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
the  following: 

Local  Earthquakes: — The  explosive  outburst  of  Taal 
Volcano  early  on  the  morning  of  January  30,  1911,  was  pre- 
ceded by  mild  earthquakes  which  increased  rapidly  both 
in  violence  and  in  number  during  January  28  and  29. 

Subterranean  Roaring  and  Rumbling:— The  violent 
eruption  of  Mayon  Volcano  on  June  25  and  26,  1897,  was 
preceded  by  strong  earthquakes  in  Albay  and  in  the 
neighboring  provinces,  and  on  June  22,  23,  and  24  subter- 
ranean roaring  and  rumbling,  which  might  be  compared  to 
artillery  discharge  underground,  kept  increasing  in  in- 
tensity and  violence  as  the  crisis  was  approached. 

Springs: — Neighboring  springs  may  present  diminished 
flow  or  sometimes  increased  flow.  According  to  one  re- 
sident of  Libog,  Albay,  the  springs  which  supplied  the 
drinking  water  failed  previous  to  the  violent  eruption  of 
Mayon  in  1897. 

Vapors  and  Fumaroles: — In  case  of  an  old  volcano  the 
floor  of  the  crater  is  upheaved  and  there  is  an  increase 
in  the  discharge  of  vapors  and  fumaroles.  The  first  in- 
timation of  the  approach  of  the  1911  eruption  of  Taal  Vol- 
cano was  the  increased  size  of  the  cloud  of  steam  which 
hung  over  the  crater.  The  immense  white  cloud  frequently 
became  blackened  with  the  ejection  of  mud. 

The  products  of  volcanic  activity  are  many  and  varied. 
Of  these  products  the  most  constant  is  the  emission  of 
vapors,  mostly  steam.  Among  the  other  gases  are  hydro- 
chloric acid,  carbon  dioxide,  chlorine,  sulphur  dioxide,  and 
hydrogen  sulphide.  Condensation  of  vast  volumes  of 
steam  produces  torrents  of  rain  and  these  with  the  volcanic 
ashes  and  dust  may  form  rivers  of  hot  mud.  The  solid 
products  vary  in  size  from  those  rock  masses  with  a  dia- 
meter of  several  meters  and  weighing  several  tons  to  dust 
particles.  The  ejected  materials  from  the  crater  of  the 
volcano  resemble  the  products  of  the  furnace  or  hearth 


and  are  called  scoriae.  Small  cinders  as  large  as 
a  nut  (about  the  size  of  lanzones)  often  rounded 
but  sometimes  angular  are  called  lapilli.  Globular 
or  ellipsoidal  masses  varying  in  diameter  from  a 
few  inches  to  several  feet  are  called  bombs.  When 
the  cinders  are  granulated  to  smaller  pieces  they  are 
called  sandt  more  finely  subdivided  they  become  ash, 
and  still  more  so,  dust.  The  ash  and  dust  are  sometimes 
white  in  color  but  often  gray  and  resemble  Portland 
cement.  In  addition  to  the  gaseous  and  solid  products 
of  volcanic  activity  there  is  the  liquid  product,  which 
acts  like  molten  iron.  This  liquid  product  is  variable 
in  appearance  according  to  the  composition,  temperature, 
and  the  slope  over  which  it  flows.  It  may  be  stiff,  viscous, 
or  just  like  a  fluid.  Lava  is  the  term  applied  both  to  the 
liquid  rock  that  issues  from  the  crater  or  vent  and  to  the 
solid  mass  which  has  ccoled. 

Of  the  causes  of  volcanic  eruptions  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  although  many  are  agreed  that  "vol- 
canoes are  fed  from  magma  pockets  and  hearths  near  the 
surface."  The  immediate  cause,  however,  of  explosive  vol- 
canic eruptions  is  the  explosive  force  of  the  pent-up  steam. 
Volcanoes  are  widely  distributed  all  over  the  world. 
They  occur,  however,  in  more  or  less  well  defined  belts. 
The  most  marked  belt  is  the  one  surrounding  the  Pacific 
basin  which  has  been  called  the  "circle  cf  fire."  This 
belt  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the  volcanic  islands  of 
South  America  through  the  Andes  and  the  mountains  of 
Central  America,  Mexico,  Western  United  States,  Alaska, 
Aleutian  Islands,  ^Kamchatka,  Korea,  Japan,  Philippine 
Islands,  New  Guinea,  New  Hebrides,  and  New  Zealand. 

The  active  or  semiactive  volcanoes  in  the  Philippines 
are  the  following: 

Parker  Volcano: — This  volcano  lies  about  25  kilo- 
meters southeast  of  Lake  Sebu  in  southern  Cotabato 
Province  near  the  head  of  Sarangani  Bay.  It  was 
discovered  by  Major  General  Parker,  Commanding 
General,  Philippines  Department,  U.  S.  Army,  in 
August,  1934,  and  estimated  by  him  to  be  about  2000 
meters  in  height.  It  is  reported  to  have  a  crater  lake 
at  the  top,  with  a  more  or  less  circular  rim  and  with 
apparently  steep  sides. 

Mount  Apo:— Mount  Apo  is  situated  in  southern  Min- 
danao at  the  boundary  line  between  the  province  of  Davaa 
and  Cotabato,  a  few  kilometers  south  of  the  shores  of  Davao 
Gulf,  at  Latitude  7°  3'  north  and  longitude  125°  17'  east 
of  Greenwich.  The  highest  point  has  an  elevation  of  2,929 
meters.  The  present  volcanic  activity  consists  of  fumarolic 
emanations  from  three  small  fumaroles  at  an  elevation  of 
2,120  meters  and  from  a  small  fumarole  about  a  kilometer 
and  a  half  to  the  west.  The  openings  are  only  a  few  cen- 
timeters in  diameter  but  they  send  forth  steam  and  sulphur 
fumes  to  a  height  of  several  meters  with  considerable  noise. 
Ragang  Volcano: — This  volcano  is  situated  near  the 
boundary  line  between  Lanao  and  Cotabato  in  central 
Mindanao.  The  (present  activity  consists  of  solfataric 
emanations  from  numerous  jets. 

{Continued  on  page  46) 


River  Trip  in  Siam 

By  C.  Cruse 


FROM  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam,  we  tra- 
veled one  hundred  fifty  miles  westward  on 
the  railroad,  and  then  hiked  for  a  day  and 
a  part  of  the  next  until  we  reached  a  tributary  of 
the  Menam,  the  main  river  of  the  country. 

The  scenery  was  very  lovely — the  river  flowing  quietly 
through  a  wide  canyon,  jungle  on  both  sides,  and  the 
background  a  range  of  lofty  hills.  Our  baggage,  including 
provisions,  was  piled  up  on  the  river  bank,  and,  trans- 
portation facilities  in  this  remote  part  of  the  world  being 
poor,  we  pitched  our  tent  and  began  to  prepare  our  supper, 
while  waiting  for  some  sort  of  boat  to  come  along  to  take 
us  up-river.  Luckily,  a  lonely  fisherman  approached  and, 
overcoming  his  surprise  at  finding  two  Europeans  in  front 
of  a  hut  of  canvas  such  as  he  had  never  seen  before,  offered 
us  a  half  dozen  fish,  which  we  were  glad  to  accept.  As 
the  fisherman  told  us  there  were  no  crocodiles  in  this  part 
of  the  river,  we  took  a  bath,  and  after  that  we  sat  and 
enjoyed  the  calm  and  peaceful  moon-lit  night  for  a  while 
before  retiring. 

In  the  morning  we  were  delighted  to  hear  something 
like  a  motor  on  the  river  and  in  a  short  time  a  strange  looking 
craft  came  in  sight.  We  hailed  it  and  after  a  short  palaver 
and  with  some  difficulty  we  got  ourselves  and  our  belongings 
on  board.  The  power-plant  was  an  ancient  kerosene 
engine  of  a  long-forgotten  type. 

There  were  other  passengers  on  the  boat,  mostly  poor 
jungle  people,  who  had  probably  been  to  Bangkok  to  buy  a 
few  simple  necessities,  and  also  some  half-clad  raftsmen  who 
had  floated  rafts  of  bamboo  down  the  river  and  sold  them 
to  some  bamboo-broker  in  the  capital,  and  were  now  return- 
ing. There  were  also  a  few  children  on  board,  nice  little 
creatures,  dressed  mainly  in  rags,  among  them  a  little  girl 
about  eight  years  old  with  a  bead  shaved  clean  except  for 
a  small  bunch  of  hair  on  the  forehead,  a  plait  like  a  rat's 
tail  in  a  vertical  position  above  that,  decorated  with  what 
looked  like  a  small  bone  arrow. 

I  remembered  I  had  some  cakes  left  which  I  had  bought 
from  a  Siamese  woman  the  day  before  just  to  see  what  they 
tasted  like,  and  being  made  of  bananas,  rice,  and  crushed 
sugar-cane,  they  were  not  bad  at  all.  I  thought  it  was  a 
good  idea  to  offer  them  to  the  children.  The  first  thing 
each  child  did  was  to  study  the  expression  on  the  face  of 
its  mother  and  if  there  were  a  slight  sign  of  approval,  it 
took  the  cake  with  a  bow  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,— 
just  like  well-trained  children  in  Europe,  these  poor  little 
jungle  kids!  Soon  we  became  great  friends  with  our 
fellow-shipmates.  The  adults  to  whom  we  also  offered 
the  cakes,  did  not  care  much  for  them,  seeming  to  prefer  to 
chew  betel — disagreeable  stuff  that  stains  the  saliva  and 
destroys  the  teeth.  Betel  chewing  is,  however,  popular 
among  the  country  people  of  Siam.  One  good-looking 
young  woman  on  board,  not  more  than  eighteen  years  old, 
with  closely-cropped  hair— old  Siamese  style,  who  looked  like 
a  handsome  boy,  had  only  a  few  pitiful  lemains  of  teeth 
left. 


The  scenery  was  gorgeous  and  changed  at  every 
bend  of  the  river.  The  banks  were  covered  with  a 
dense  vegetation,  with  here  and  there  a  lonely 
bamboo  hut  visible.  It  was  shortly  after  the  rainy 
season,  and  the  ancient  engine  was  hardly  power- 
ful enough  to  drive  the  boat  forward  against  the 
strong  current.  Many  times  our  little  craft  was  thrown 
into  a  wide  circular  course  right  across  the  whole  river  before 
the  helmsman  regained  control.  Very  often  we  remained 
almost  stationary  in  spite  of  the  engine  running  at  full 
speed.  Innumerable  uprooted  trees  floating  down  the 
river,  constituted  another  danger.  The  man  at  the  rudder 
seemed  skilful  enough,  but  many  times  we  were  alarmed  by 
crashes  and  grindings  under  the  ship's  bottom. 

Troops  of  monkeys  could  be  seen  swinging  in  the  trees 
on  both  sides  and  there  were  birds  that  looked  like  cranes 
and  pelicans  everywhere.  One  hawk-like  bird  would 
skim  full-speed  over  the  water  and  catch  small  fish  which 
it  devoured  in  the  air.  The  most  beautiful  birds  were  the 
king-fishers,  resplendent  in  many  colors.  Big  yellow  horn- 
bills  looked  at  us  from  the  tops  of  the  trees. 

The  hills  in  the  distance  became  higher,  some  of  them 
grotesque  in  shape.  Around  a  bend  in  the  river,  we  sudden- 
ly saw  a  high,  single  rock.  The  natives  stared  at  it  and  show- 
ed great  excitement.  I  heard  the  word,  "Wat".  That 
means  a  temple  or  place  of  worship.  With  my  Zeiss  bi- 
noculars I  discovered  at  a  height  of  approximately  1500 
feet  several  openings  that  appeared  to  have  been  carved 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  although  they  were  probably  only~a 
series  of  caves,  connected  by  rattan-vine  ladders.  Near 
the  entrance  of  one  I  descried  a  Buddha.  It  was  undoubted- 
ly one  of  the  many  temples  in  Siam,  although  few  of  them 
are  located  in  such  dangerous  spots. 

Darkness  came  on,  and  the  ship's  boy  placed  a  powerful 
lantern  in  the  bow,  of  the  ship  which  illuminated  almost 
the  entire  river.  It  was  at  once  surrounded  by  a  cloud  of 
small  moths  and  other  insects. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  terrific  crash,  the  front  of  the  boat 
seemed  to  be  lifted  out  of  the  water,  followed  a  terrific 
grinding  on  the  flat  bottom  of  the  craft,  a  rising  at  the  stern, 
and  then  comparative  silence.  We  had  run  over  a  giant 
floating  tree.  Everything  had  been  shaken  upside  down, 
the  children  were  crying,  we  expected  that  the  nut-shel^of  a 
boat  would  sink  immediately.  But  nothing  happened. 
The  skipper  looked  quite  unconcerned. 

The  boat  plugged  on.  Torches  and  a  few  huts  appeared, 
we  stopped  for  a  few  moments  and  some  passengers  dis- 
embarked, and  on  again  we  went.  Occasionally  we  passed 
some  large  bamboo  rafts  tied  to  the  bank  with  the  raftsmen 
sitting  around  a  fire  to  keep  the  mosquitoes  and  the  cool 
of  the  night  away. 

At  last  we  reach  a  number  of  bamboo  huts — our  des- 
tination. We  go  ashore,  with  bag  and  baggage.  What  now 
in  the  pitch-dark  night?  We  explain  we  need  a  place  to 
camp.  But  a  man  approaches  us  who  explains  that  he 
is  the  lord-mayor  of  the  place  and  makes  signs  for  us  to 
follow  him.     A  narrow  trail  leads  to  some  huts  and  the 

{Continued  on  page  44) 
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Philippine  Stamps— The  First  Issues 

By  Percy  A.  Hill 


PREVIOUS  to  the  year  1854  stamps,  for  the  pre- 
payment of  mail  matter  were  unknown  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. This  was  not  strange,  for  the  first  postage 
stamp  was  only  issued  in  1840  by  Great  Britain  and  by 
the  United  States  in  1845.  Spain  issued  its  first  stamps 
In  1850.  But  Manila,  although  far  off  the  beaten  track,  had 
its  progressives  also.  In  1842  the  editor  of  the  Seminario 
Filipino,  Don  Gregorio  Borjas,  recommended  a  system 
of  post  offices  and  Sinibaldo  de  Mas  in  his  report  to  the 
Queen  in  1842  mentioned  the  need  for  a  mail  service.  In 
1843,  the  following  year,  Governor  General  Marcelino 
Oraa  y  Lucumberri  published  rules  for  the  safeguarding 
and  carriage  of  the  mail.  Commercial  and  private  cor- 
respondence was  intrusted  to  private  carriers  while  official 
mail  marked  S.  N.  (Servicio  Nacional)  was  carried  by 
special  messengers  or  by  the  Royal  Galleys  in  the  inter- 
island  communications. 

It  is  reported  that  an  Englishman  in  Manila  sug- 
gested the  pre-payment  of  important  mail  by  an  ad- 
hesive stamp  as  early  as  1842,  the  design  of  which  was  a 
sun  surrounded  by  rays— forerunner  of  the  Katipunan 
designs.  The  value  was  one  escudo  de  oro,  about  two 
pesos  of  our  present  money.  In  the  original  decree,  dated 
Madrid,  January  5,  and  signed  by  Minister  Claudio  Anton 
Luzuriaga,  the  postage  rates  for  the  Philippine  Islands 
carried  by  municipal  carriers  (polistas  and  cuadrilleros) 
were  to  be  5  cuartos  vellon,  about  1-1/4  cents  of  the  present 
currency  for  local  letters.  Those  for  Spain  and  foreign 
countries  were  to  be  10  cuartos  vellon,  with  proper  equiva- 
lents in  reales  de  plat  a  and  reales  de  calderilla,  another 
•coinage  then  existent. 

^  In  March,  1854,  however,  the  first  stamps  were  pro- 
educed  locally  by  the  Philippine  Government.  These  were 
mainly  for  local  use,  but  some  found  their  way  to  Europe 
on  cover  as  well.  The  high  real  values  were  in  the  main 
for^  registered  mail,  the  cover  of  which  with  the  stamps 
was  retained  by  the  government  as  a  receipt,  as  in  Spain, 


and  these,  in  consequence,  are  rarer  on  cover  than  the  low 
values. 

The  design  was  the  head  of  Queen  Isabella  II,  but  so 
crudely  drawn  as  to  make  the  genuine  stamps  look  like 
frauds,  and  as  the  inks  were  purchased  locally  from  the 
Chinese  stores,  these  varied,  and  were  not  lasting  in  color. 
The  stamps  were  made  by  Filipinos,  first  engraved  and  then 
printed  in  the  establishment  of  Plana,  Jorba  y  Compama 
in  Manila.     The  metal  plates  from  which  they  were  printed 
bore  five  rows  of  eight  stamps  each,  and  this,  due  to  minor 
differences,   caused  forty  different  types.     In  each  sheet 
of  40   of  the    1    real  was   the   error     Corros   instead   of 
Correos    (number     26     in    each    sheet).      For   the    most 
part  these  were  printed  on  white  wove  paper  and  there 
were  four  values.     Of  the  5  cuartos  orange   and   the    10 
cuartos  carmine,  5000  each  were  printed;  and  of  the    1 
real  slate  and  2  reales  green,  2000  each,  the  first  two  for 
ordinary  mail  the  others  for  registration  or  heavy  letters. 
There  was  a  change  of  color  in  the  10  cuartos  value  to 
rose.     The  cost  of  printing  these  14000  stamps  was  $253.00. 
In  June  and  in  August,  as  the  low  values  were  exhausted, 
a  further  printing  was  made  of  a  few  thousands,  distinguish- 
ed by  a  new  design. 

The  entire  stamp  needs  for  the  Islands  were  then  for  the 
first  year  less  than  28,000,  hence  their  rarity  and  their 
value  at  the  present  day  to  collectors.  There  are  also 
many  counterfeits  of  these  issues.  Spanish  usage  was  to 
change  colors  and  designs  every  one  or  two  years  and  a 
few  thousand  stamps  of  the  Cuban  issue  were  sent  here 
in  1856  which  can  only  be  distinguished  by  the  postmarks. 
Due  to  distance,  time,  and  the  tardiness  in  filling  orders 
common  in  Spain,  stamps  were  produced  locally,  and  the 
troubled  political  times  in  the  mother  country  necessitated 
various  overprints  and  surcharges  which,  through  no  fault 
of  the  government  here,  has  made  collecting  difficult.  In 
fact  it  is  said  that  fraudulent  marking  designs  made  in 
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Night  Themes 

By  William  Aylett  Callaway 


I.     Clamor 

Churnings 

Of  mournful  waves 

Hoarse  Cerberean  growls 

Earth's  grumbling  friction  'gainst  black  Night 

.Resound. 

III.     Death 


II.     Gloom 


The  moon 

With  shrouded  face 

Averts  her  wearied  glance — 

Dark  Chaos  casts  about  the  stars 

A  pall. 


Listen! 

The  fitful  wind 

In  Stygian  whispers 

Talks  of  death  and  doleful  secrets 

Lets  fall. 


A  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Legislature 

By  Bernardo  P.  Garcia 


LEGISLATION  designed  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  foster  commerce  and  local  in- 
dustries, and,  in  broad  lines,  hasten  the 
economic  development  of  the  Philippines  prepara- 
tory to  the  ushering  in  of  the  new  government  under 
the  Tydings-McDume  law,,  featured  the  work  of 
the  Philippine  Legislature  in  the  last  session. 


Leadership 
The  new  majority  headed  by  Senate  President  Manuel 
Quezon  and  Speaker  Quintin  Paredes  and  made  up  of  all 
the  elements  against  the  so-called  Hare-Hawes-Cutting 
law,  had  clear  sailing  during  the  entire  legislative  period. 
The  minority  composed  of  the  supporters  of  the  Hawes- 
Cutting  law  and  headed  by  Senator  Sergio  Osmena  and 
former  Speaker  Manuel  Roxas  did  nothing  to  obstruct  the 
work  of  the  party  in  power.  On  the  contrary  the  minority 
gave  its  full  cooperation  and  offered  no  opposition  except 
in  very  few  cases  where  there  was  need  of  clarification  or 
explanation  of  certain  facts  and  details. 

It  is  indeed  to  be  regretted  that  during  the  first  weeks 
of  the  session  Mr.  Quezon  had  to  leave  for  Europe  and 
then  the  United  States  to  submit  to  an  operation,  which 
has  been  successfully  performed  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hos- 
pital in  Baltimore,  Maryland.  During  his  absence  the 
leadership  in  the  Senate  was  practically  in  the  hands  of 
Senator  Claro  M.  Recto,  who  at  the  same  time  was  President 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention.  Senator  Jose  Clarin 
confined  himself  to  presiding  over  the  Senate  as  its  President 
pro  tempore.  It  was  because  of  this  situation  that  the 
work  of  the  Senate  was  somewhat  handicapped.  Mr.  Recto 
finally  had  to  relinquish  the  Senate  floor  leadership  to 
Senator  Jose  Avelino,  who  in  turn  had  his  hands  full  with 
the  appropriations  bill  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  finance 
committee.  Mr.  Avelino,  therefore,  discharged  the  duties 
of  the  floor  leadership  in  the  Senate  in  the  closing  days  of 
the  session,  and  measured  up  to  the  expectations  of  his 
colleagues  in  the  Legislature. 

Harmony 

Under  the  harmonious  relationship  existing  between  the 
two  major  parties  of  the  Philippines,  the  "antis"  and  "pros"— 
names  they  earned  as  a  result  of  their  stand  on  the  Hawes- 
Cutting  law— the  work  of  the  Tenth  Philippine  Legislature 
during  its  first  and  most  probably  only  period  of  sessions 
could  not  have  been  more  fruitful. 

At  the  termination  of  the  session  at  midnight  of  November 
8,  Speaker  Paredes  in  his  closing  address  said  the  following : 
"I  have  only  words  of  praise  for  the  members  of  the  op- 
position. Its  line  of  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  blot  out 
toward  the  end  of  the  session  all  party  lines. " 

Representative  Roxas,  in  his  capacity  as  minority  floor 
leader,  spoke  a  few  minutes  before  Speaker  Paredes  did,  and 
praised  the  work  of  the  majority  and  its  attitude  toward  the 
minority.  Mr.  Roxas  spoke  in  high  terms  of  the  different 
chairmen  of  .committees,  naming  them  one  by  one.     So, 


where  at  the  beginning  the  two  parties  appeared 
as  irreconcilable  enemies  due  to  the  heat  of 
passion  in  the  preelection  days  and  the  bitterness 
caused  by  the  Hawes-Cutting  law  issue,  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  session  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
like  true  and  tried  friends. 


The  Resident  Commissioners 
About  the  middle  of  the  session,  the  majority  decided  to 
take  action  on  the  matter  of  electing  the  new  resident  com- 
missioners to  Washington,  in  view  of  the  new  congress 
that  convened  last  January  3.  Resident  Commissioner 
Camilo  Osias,  having  cast  his  lot  in  the  last  elections  with 
the  Osmena-Roxas  faction  and  been  defeated  as  candidate 
for  senator  in  the  second  district  where  Senator  Teofilo 
Sison,  who  is  also  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  was  reelected 
by  an  overwhelming  majority,  was  finally  put  in  the 
discard  by  the  majority,  and  in  his  place  Representative 
Francisco  A.  Delgado  of  Bulacan  was  chosen.  Resident 
Commissioner  Pedro  Guevara  was  reelected.  The  term 
of  office  of  these  commissioners  will  last  only  until  the  com- 
monwealth is  established,  after  which  only  one  commis- 
sioner will  be  sent  to  Washington. 

4 'No  Unnecessary  Bills" 
The  Legislature  acted  finally  on  only  96  bills,  92  passed 
in  the  closing  days.  Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  sign- 
ed 73  bills  and  vetoed  23.  This  was  the  lowest  number 
of  vetoes  in  the  last  six  years.  But,  here  as  elsewhere, 
work  should  not  be  judged  by  its  quantity  but  rather 
by  its  quality.  Speaker  Paredes  told  the  writer:  "Frankly, 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  one  bill  among  those  we  have 
approved,  that  could  be  called  unnecessary.  They  are  all 
important  and  demanded  by  present-day  exigencies  and 
the  public  good.,, 

Bills  That  Did  not  Pass 
Asked  what  measures  are  to  be  regretted  for  not  having 
passed  the  Legislature,  Speaker  Paredes  mentioned  the  bill 
providing  for  the  holding  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  constitution, 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention; the  civil  aviation  bill,  an  administration  measure 
which  would  create  a  regular  aviation  bureau  to  replace  the 
present  Aeronautics  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications;  and  a  bill  which  would  estab- 
lish a  uniform  system  of  pensions  in  the  government  and 
relieve  the  commonwealth  of  the  financial  burden  entailed 
in  them. 

Special  Features  of  the  Appropriation  Bill 
The  most  important  bill  approved  is  naturally  that  pro- 
viding for  the  general  expenditures  of  the  government. 
One  may  say  that  this  is  part  of  the  routine  but  a  statement 
made  by  Representative  Serafin  Marabut,  chairman  of  the 
powerful  committee  on  appropriations  of  the  House,  brings 
out  the  following  three  principal  features  which  should  not 
be  overlooked.  These  features  are  the  following: 
{Continued  on  page  37) 
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The  Old  Tobacco  Monopoly 
in  the  Philippines 

By  Ramon  Valdes  Pica 


MONOPOLY,  in  its  broad  accept  ion,  may  mean  ex- 
clusive production,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  a  cer- 
tain product,  and,  as  the  former  Spanish  monopoly 
on  tobacco  in  the  Philippines  would  furnish  the  subject  for 
a  book-length  discussion,  this  article  can  be  only  a  brief 
survey  of  the  compulsory  planting  of  tobacco  during 
Spanish  times. 

Tobacco,  a  native  plant  of  America,  was  introduced  in 
the  Philippines  by  the  Spanish  missionaries  who  came  from 
Mexico  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
and  began  very  soon  to  be  cultivated  in  several  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Cagayan 
and  Isabela  where  the  soil,  enriched  by  periodic  floods,  was 
found  to  be  perfectly  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant. 

Tobacco  growing,  nevertheless,  did  not  assume  the  pro- 
portions of  a  large  industry  until  the  year  1781  when  the 
Spanish  Government  decreed  a  monopoly  on  the  production, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  tobacco.  This  monopoly  lasted 
a  hundred  years  and  during  its  existence,  due  to  the  strict 
enforcement  of  regulations,  especially  in  the  earlier  period 
of  its  operation,  tobacco  was  grown  with  such  great  care, 
attaining  such  a  high  quality,  that  it  came  to  be  considered 
as  the  second  best  in  the  world. 

There  are  proofs,  however,  that  by  the  year  1625,  under 
Royal  Decree  of  November  20  of  that  year,  there  already 
existed  in  the  Philippines  a  monopoly  on  the  sale  of  tobacco, 
"buyo",  "tuba",  and  other  products,  although  the  real 
monopoly  on  the  production,  sale,  and  manufacture  of 
tobacco  was  declared,  as  stated,  only  in  1781  by  Captain 
Jose  Basco  Bargas,  following  a  Royal  Order  of  December 
13  of  the  same  year. 

Before  that  time  most  of  the  expenses  of  the  administra- 
tion in  this  country  had  been  defrayed  by  money  coming 
from  Mexico,  and,  in  order  to  relieve  the  Spanish  treasury 
from  this  burden,  Governor  Basco  Bargas  established, 
according  to  the  predominant  economic  tendencies  of  the 
times,  a  system  for  the  exploitation  of  the  natural  resources 
by  the  Government,  taking  as  a  good  example  the  methods 
followed  in  Java,  which  were  then  considered  very  efficient. 

The  situation  in  the  Philippines,  however,  was  very 
different  from  that  in  Java,  and  the  prevailing  conditions 
much  less  favorable  for  the  introduction  of  a  system  of  this 
type  for,  besides  the  incomplete  submission  of  the  people  to 
such  laws,  there  were  two  other  great  obstacles  to  be  over- 
come; namely,  (1)  the  opposition  of  the  Clergy,  and  (2)  the 
lack  of  a  sufficient  number  of  honest  and  trustworthy  em- 
ployees. 

Of  all  the  products  obtained  from  the  Archipelago,  the 
most  important  to  the  Government  was  tobacco.  But  the 
Monopoly  on  this  plant  was  conducted  with  so  little  equity 
and  consideration  that,  "later  on," — according  to  Mr.  H. 
O.  Jacobson,  "due  to  corrupt  practices  adopted  by  the 
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subordinate  officials,  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  of  the 
growers  led  to  strife  and  riots,  so  that  it  was  finally  decided 
to  dissolve  the  organization,  despite  the  fact  that,  even 
in  its  last  year  of  operation,  it  had  yielded  the  Government 
$1,500,000  of  revenue."  The  Monopoly  was  abolished  in 
1881  when  General  Primo  de  Rivera  was  Governor-GeneraL 

The  more  common  complaints  against  the  Monopoly  were  r 
That  the  Government  took  away  from  the  planters,  with- 
out any  compensation,  the  land  they  used  for  planting  other 
products  necessary  for  their  livelihood  if  such  land  was 
considered  good  for  tobacco  growing;  that  the  Government 
forced  the  landowners,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of 
such  lands,  to  plant  tobacco;  that  the  Government  fixed  its 
own  prices,  and  that  payment  was  often  greatly  delayed. 

The  regulations  then  existing  also  compelled  each  man 
or  family  in  the  tobacco  districts  to  plant  at  least  8,000 
tobacco  plants,  exempting  only  widows  and  those  who,  by 
reason  of  old  age  or  poor  health,  were  found  incapable  of 
tilling  the  soil.  The  Caudillos,  according  to  their  list  of 
workers  (padrones)  assigned  to  each  one  the  amount 
of  work  he  should  do,  taking  into  consideration  his  physical 
strength  and  the  number  of  members  composing  his  family. 
These  and  other  regulations  governing  the  enforcement 
of  the  Monopoly  were  frequently  the  object  of  criticism, 
and  whether  such  criticism  was  well  founded  or  not,  the 
fact  is  that  many  laws,  passed  with  good  intentions,  become 
polluted  and  destructive  in  practice  when  some  of  the 
persons  upon  whom  rests  the  duty  of  applying  them,  are 
not  honest  and  scrupulous  in  their  trust. 

In  the  Visayas,  for  instance,  the  Alcaldes  (Mayors) 
were  allowed  to  buy  the  tobacco  for  the  account  of  the 
Government,  to  be  sold  later  to  the  factories  in  Manila  at 
prices  previously  arranged,  and  to  use  for  this  purpose  the 
excess  funds  of  the  Government.  These  men  were  naturally 
interested  only  in  their  own  profits  and  did  not  allow  any~ 
competition,  frequently  using  the  influence  of  their  official 
positions  to  oppress  the  planters  without  so  much  as  a 
thought  of  the  harm  that  production  thereby  might  suffer. 

A  government  monopoly  is,  per  se,  an  imposition  on  the 
citizen's  liberty  of  action,  a  fact  recognized  by  everyone 
today.  But  in  those  days  a  monopoly  was  regarded  by 
almost  all  nations  as  a  sound  and  effective  means  of  raising; 
revenues.  Mandatory  and  arbitrary  as  they  were,  mono- 
polies were  never  popular,  and  their  enforcement  usually- 
bred  misery  and  discontent. 

About  the  year  1845,  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Isabella 
II,  the  Government  undertook  reforms  in  the  taxation 
system  and  abolished  many  monopolies,  maintaining  only- 
those  which,  like  tobacco,  yielded  large  revenues. 

Although  no  steps  were  taken  to  abolish  the  Tobacco 

Monopoly,  the  sad  state  of  affairs  in  the  Philippines  in. 

connection  with  tobacco  culture  must  have  become  known. 

in  Spain,  for,  on  December  2,  1858,  Her  Majesty,  with  a 
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Piercing  the  Baby's  Ear  Lobes 

By  Benjamin  C.  Eugenio 


COUSIN  Clara  and  her  two-weeks  old  baby 
girl  lay  comfortably  in  a  bamboo  bed.  It 
was  dark  in  the  little  nipa  house  for  all  the 
windows  were  closed.  Sunlight  is  bad  for  an  in- 
fant's eyes,  the  old  women  said. 

The  small  bundle  of  fresh  flesh  and  tender  bones 
lay  on  a  soft  cushion  of  blankets.    The  little  girl  was  wrap- 
ped in  clean  white  cloths.     Her  skin  was  pink  and  her  scanty 
hair  peeped  out  from  under  a  small  ruffled  cap.     She  was 
sleeping  soundly,  her  little  eyes  tightly  closed. 

Now  and  then  Cousin  Clara  would  drive  away  the  flies 
that  buzzed  about  her  child's  soft  face.  She  would  lovingly 
touch  her  on  the  cheeks,  but  cautiously  so  as  not  wake  her 
up. 

A  number  of  women  were  with  Cousin  Clara  in  the 
house  for  the  infant's  ear  lobes  were  to  be  pierced  on  that 
day.  Ina  Inga,  the  village  man-neb-bang,  was  to  per- 
form the  operation.  She  was  distinguished  from  the  others 
by  a  twine  of  coarse  cotton  thread  wound  around  her  elbow 
and  knee  joints.  They  were  her  anting- ant ings  or 
charms. 

"But  the  baby  is  sleeping,  Ina  Inga,"  Cousin  Clara  said 
to  her.  "We  have  to  wait  until  she  wakes  up  before  you 
can  pierce  her  ear  lobes." 

"Yes,"  Ina  Inga  answered.  "It  is  much  better  for  me  to 
do  it  when  the  baby  is  awake;  that  is  what  I  usually  do." 

"Do  you  think  her  skin  is  ready  for  the  needle?"  one  of 
the  women  inquired  of  Ina  Inga. 

"And  do  you  think  she  will  not  cry?"  inquired  another. 

"Whether  the  baby's  skin  is  still  tender  or  whether  she 
will  cry,  I  will  make  the  baby  happy!  I  know  what  to  do, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  I  do  not  have  to  do.  I  have  been 
in  this  work  for  many  years.  Don't  worry,"  snapped  Ina 
Inga. 

"But  suppose  the  wound  will  bleed?"  Cousin  Clara  said 
with  signs  of  fear  on  her  face. 

"Blood?"  Ina  Inga  echoed,  so  vigorously  that  the  baby 
moved  her  little  hands  and  began  to  cry.  "I  have  prepared 
medicine  for  the  wound,"  and  rising  from  her  squatting 
position,  she  shoved  her  gnarled  hands  into  the  side  pocket 
of  her  black  skirt  and  brought  out  a  bundle.  She  untied 
it  and  showed  to  the  others  a  bottle  of  moist  soot,  a  stalk 
of  cogon  grass,  and  a  sharp-pointed  needle. 

The  little  child  raised  her  tiny  arms,  and  her  tiny  feet 
came  out  from  under  her  white  blanket.  Her  little  cry  was 
hardly  audible  and  trailed  down  into  nothing  more  than  a 
whisper. 


"Now,  she  is  awake,"  Ina  Inga  said  to  Cousirt 
Clara.     "I  can  do  it  now." 

"But  she  is  crying,"  protested  one  of  the  visitors. 
"May  be  she  is  hungry,"  Cousin  Clara  said,  and 
rolling  her  coco  camiseta  upward,  she  put  the  nip- 
ple of  one  of  her  round  breasts  into  the  infant's 
little  mouth.     Instinctively   the   child  began  to  suck  the 
mother's  milk  in  steady  gulps. 

The  child  had  stopped  crying.  Ina  Inga  moved  towards 
the  bed  and,  making  the  sign  of  the  cross  and  mumbling  a 
soft  prayer,  she  took  the  child  in  her  arms. 

"Be  careful,  Ina  Inga,"  Cousin  Clara  said.  "I  hope  you 
will  make  the  hole  in  the  right  spot." 

"Better  you  take  hold  of  the  child,  then.  I  think  she 
won't  cry  when  she  is  in  your  arms." 

Cousing  Clara  nodded  her  head  and  took  back  the  child. 

Ina  Inga  brought  out  the  tiny,  evil-looking  needle,  and 
touched  the  child's  ear  lobe.  "Do  not  cry  hija",  she 
whispered  into  the  child's  ears,  as  if  she  could  understand 
the   words.     "You   will   have   gold   earrings  afterwards." 

She  took  hold  of  the  right  ear  lobe.  She  made  a  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  put  a  coin  into  her  mouth.  Then  she  thrust 
the  needle  quickly  through  the  delicate  tissue.  The  point 
protruded  on  the  other  side,  but  the  child  showed  not  a  sign 
of  fear  or  pain  A  small  trickle  of  blood  showed  itself  and 
Ina  Inga  immediately  applied  the  soot  and  the  bleeding; 
stopped.  Then  she  took  the  slender  stalk  of  cogon  grass; 
cut  a  piece  about  a  centimeter  long  from  it,  and  thrust  it 
through  the  wound.  She  followed  the  same  process  with- 
the  other  ear. 

"You  see,  the  child  did  not  cry  at  all,"  she  said  to  the  sur- 
prised women.  "This  stalk  serves  as  her  temporary  earring 
so  that  the  hole  will  not  close  up." 

"You  are  really  expert  at  the  job,"  Cousin  Clara  said. 

"Not  really  so,"  answered  Ina  Inga.  "Maybe  it  is  the 
will  of  God  that  this  is  my  profession.  You  know,  one 
night  I  dreamed  that  a  bearded  man  came  to  me  in  my 
sleep.  Before  I  could  shout  for  help  he  had  already  given 
me  instructions  as  to  how  I  should  make  holes  in  children's, 
ear  lobes." 

"Maybe  that  is  the  reason  why  the  baby  did  not  cry,"' 
one  of  the  women  present  said  rather  sarcastically. 

"Maybe,"  Ina  Inga  answered,  laughing. 

Cousin  Clara  patted  and  caressed  the  child.  Rolling 
her  coco  camiseta  upward,  she  again  gave  the  baby  her 
breast. 


Night  on  the  Pasig 

By  Crescencio  P.  Basco 


TyjIGHT  comes 

Like  a  black  bird 
And  descends  as  a  mother 
Over  its  little  ones 


Among  the  motionless  boats 
Under  the  bridges, 
And  covers  them 
With  its  big  wings. 


Landscaping  Plans  for  Manila 

By  Juan  M.  Arellano 


IN  order  to  accomplish  the   aims   of  the    City 
Beautiful    Committee,  the    first    step    to  take 
should  be  to  give  the  main  arteries  of  Manila 
a  broad  and  ample  aspect,  to  lend  them  a  touch 
of  color,  to  move  unsightly  power  lines  and  elec- 
tric posts  from  important  avenues  to  service  alleys 
and  less  important  streets,  and  to  extend  the  park  system 
wherever   possible.     In   short,   over-ambitious  as   it   may 
possibly  seem,  the  aim  is  to  achieve  at  least  an  approach 
to  the  garden  cities  of  Europe  and  America. 

Padre  Burgos  Avenue 

The  landscaping  of  the  main  artery  that  links  downtown 
Manila  with  the  Bay  front  and  the  proposed  National  Gov- 
ernment Center — Padre  Burgos  Avenue — will  require 
special  effort.  It  is  desirable  that  the  area  northeast  of 
the  Old  Wall  be  converted  into  an  aquatic  park,  and  this 
would  serve  a  dual  purpose;  it  would  revive  the  effect 
of  the  old  Spanish  moat  that  surrounded  the  Walled  City, 
and,  secondly,  it  would  serve  as  an  ideal  haunt  for  aquatic 
birds.  The  earth  obtained  by  excavating  this  area  could 
be  profitably  used  in  filling  the  sunken  lots  between  the 
radial  streets  in  front  of  the  Post  Office  Building  at  the  end 
of  Padre  Burgos  Avenue. 

These  areas  should  be  levelled  and  planted  with  annuals 
and  perennials  so  as  to  have  a  brilliant  spot  of  color  at  the 
end  of  the  Avenue,  which  would  blend  with  the  general 
entourage  of  the  Post  Office  Building  and  form  a  colorful 
foreground  for  this  important  edifice.  If,  eventually, 
the  Manila  Electric  Company  should  decide  to  operate 
autobusses  instead  of  tramcars,  an  ornamental  fountain 
might  be  constructed  in  the  Rotonda  in  the  middle  of  these 
plots. 

In  order  to  provide  a  land  area  for  the  proper  construc- 
tion of  the  proposed  new  City  Hall,  the  portion  of  Arroceros 
Street  between  Calle  Hospital  and  Taft  Avenue  should  be 
straightened.  A  slightly  different  planting  scheme  would 
be  necessary  for  the  City  Hall  block,  because  the  area  avail- 
able for  gardening  would  be  smaller.  A  planting  scheme 
that  would  not  obstruct  the  view  from  the  proposed  build- 
ing should  be  adopted. 

Marked  improvement  in  appearance  would  result  from 
widening  the  portion  of  Padre  Burgos  Avenue  in  front  of 
the  Legislative  Building.  This  would  necessitate  the  re- 
location of  the  Meralco  car  tracks. 

In  the  landscaping  of  Padre  Burgos  Avenue,  tamarind 
trees  should  be  planted  in  double  rows  on  both  sides  with 
some  ornamental  clipped  hedges  close  to  the  curb  line.  The 
trees  should  be  planted  on  the  side  of  the  sidewalk  farther 
away  from  the  curb  and  clipped  to  produce  horizontal 
shadows  that  will  stress  the  orderly  and  formal  arrange- 
ment of  the  planting.  Behind  the  second  row  of  tamarind 
trees,  canas  should  be  planted,  with  a  background  of  catal- 
pas,  camunings,  sinamomos,  and  hybiscus,  in  order  to 
obtain  variety  in  color  and  texture. 
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Isles  of  safety  on  wide  boulevards  could  be  ar- 
chitecturally treated  and  planted  without  disturb- 
ing the  line  of  vision  of  motorists. 

The  removal  of  all  posts  on  Padre  Burgos 
Avenue  would  be  highly  desirable. 

The  New  Luneta  and  Wallace  Field 
The  New  Luneta  and  Wallace  Field  area  presents  a 
problem  of  planting  that  should  be  solved  in  conjunction 
with   the  layout  of  the  Proposed  National  Government 
Center. 

The  scheme  here  suggested  would  require  the  extension 
of  Dewey  Boulevard  across  the  Old  Luneta  to  connect 
with  Katigbak  Drive  and  Padre  Burgos.  The  present 
driveway  in  front  of  the  Rizal  Monument  should  be  closed 
and  planted.  Rows  of  trees  should  be  oriented  northeast 
and  southwest  and  tall  plants  should  be  used  sparingly 
between  South  Boulevard  and  Katigbak  Drive  so  as  not 
to  obstruct  the  view  from  the  Government  Center  to  the 
Bay.  The  trees  should  be  distributed  with  the  buildings 
in  mind  which  may,  according  to  plan,  be  constructed  in 
the  future. 

A  shell-type  bandstand  should  be  placed  on  the  southern 
part  of  the  New  Luneta.  This  would  be  the  most  advanta- 
geous position  with  respect  to  the  prevailing  wind,  and, 
together  with  the  type  of  bandstand  suggested,  the  acoustics 
would  be  ideal.  Across  the  park  to  the  north  a  pergola 
of  the  same  shape  as  the  bandstand  should  be  placed.  The 
surroundings  should  be  planted,  and  the  inner  area  filled 
with  sand  for  a  children's  playground.  At  the  center  of 
New  Luneta,  a  fountain  should  be  built. 

The  tennis  courts  and  all  semi-permanent  structures  on 
Wallace  Field  should  be  removed  and  the  Manila  Tennis 
Club  and  Laon-Laan  Club  offered  grounds  under  temporary 
lease  at  Alunan  Park.  The  Committee  would  thus  be 
able  to  carry  out  the  program  of  beautifying  the  premises, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  City  would  be  aided  by  these 
private  tennis  associations  in  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  the  unoccupied  spaces  in  the  Port  Area  where 
Alunan  Park  lies. 

The  planting  of  the  area  between  San  Luis  Street  and 
the  Legislative  Building  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  color. 
Annuals  should  be  planted  behind  the  curb-line  next  to  the 
row  of  trees.  Behind  these  should  be  planted  mayanas — 
and  next  to  them,  verbenas.  This  arrangement  would 
be  adapted  to  the  low  elevation  of  the  center  of  the  lots. 

These  improvements  could  be  started  immediately. 
The  driveway  in  front  of  the  Rizal  Monument  could  be 
closed  while  allowing  the  drive  where  the  street  car  tracks 
now  are  to  remain  open  for  the  present. 

Harrison  Park 
The  Harrison  Park  area  affords  an  ideal  place  for  an 
informal  park  for  rowing,  canoeing,  and  picnicking.  Unlike 
most  foreign  cities,  Manila  is  sadly  lacking  in  this  respect. 


Manila  should  have  at  least  Harrison  Park  for  this  purpose. 
The  natural  lagoons  are  there  and  only  need  a  little  atten- 
tion and  care. 

Old  Fort  San  Antonio  Abad  should  be  preserved  in  its 
natural  state.  The  lagoon  in  front,  reminiscent  of  the 
old  moat,  furnishes  a  natural  setting,  where  domesticated 
aquatic  birds  could  be  given  proper  protection  and  allowed 
to  breed. 

The  Port  Area 

Tropical  planting  has  been  adopted  for  the  Port  Area — 
the  main  entrance  to  the  city  from  abroad.  Palm  trees, 
cactii,  and  varieties  of  grass  that  bear  white  showy  flowers 
are  to  be  preferred.  Palm  trees  should  be  located  to  serve 
as  wind  breaks.  For  the  reason  that  the  area  is  an  indus- 
trial section,  some  open  spaces  with  plantings  are  necessary. 

The  former  Alunan  Park  for  baseball  games,  together 
with  other  unoccupied  lots,  should  be  beautified  with  the 
cooperation  of  private  entities  such  as  the  Laon-Laan  Club 
and  the  Manila  Tennis  Club.  Revocable  leases  of  the 
grounds  should  be  offered  to  them  for  their  respective  activ- 
ities. 

Calle  Aduana,  Twentieth  Street,  and  Twenty -fifth  Street 
should  be  planted.  Muelle  San  Francisco,  being  the  main 
exit  from  this  area,  should  be  treated  in  a  manner  that 
will  stress  its  breadth. 

The  Malacafiang  Grounds 
The  main  objection  to  the  present  landscaping  of  the 
Malacanang  Grounds  is  the  lack  of  color  and  the  informal 
and  disorganized  manner  of  planting.  This  is  not  at  all 
in  keeping  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  and  the  style 
of  architecture  of  the  buildings.  It  is  suggested  that  a 
more  formal  treatment  of  the  gardens  be  adopted.  An 
attempt  toward  a  brighter  combination  of  colors  would 
greatly  improve  the  landscape,  and  the  gardens  should 
therefore  be  planted  with  annuals  and  bi-annuals. 

The  southern  portion  of  the  grounds  should  be  extended 
toward  the  river.  This  could  be  done  by  diminishing 
the  width  of  the  river,  which  incidentally  would  make  the 
construction  of  the  future  bridge  less  expensive. 


The  Northern  Port  Area 
With  regard  to  the  northern  portion  of  the  city,  such  as 
San  Nicolas  and  Tondo  where  congestion  is  very  notice- 
able, it  is  suggested  that  the  area  gained  from  the  sea  be 
retained  for  park  purposes,  reserving  certain  portions  of 
it  for  housing  districts  in  order  to  relieve  these  congested 
areas. 

The  prevailing  wind  coming  from  the  southwest,  which 
causes  the  current  in  the  Bay  to  deposit  silt  from  the  Pasig 
River  there,  has  made  the  foreshore  of  Tondo  and  San 
Nicolas  very  shallow.  An  area  of  around  177  hectares 
has  been  thus  formed.  It  is  suggested  that  steel  sheet 
piling  be  driven  along  the  foreshore  and  extended  farther 
west  when  necessary.  This  would  provide  ample  play- 
ground space  for  Tondo  and  San  Nicolas. 

Dewey  Boulevard 
Additional  ground  for  park  purposes  could  be  obtained 
on  the  west  side  of  Dewey  Boulevard  by  constructing  a 
retaining  wall  and  by  using  there  all  the  dredged  materials 
taken  from  the  Bay.  This  is  the  procedure  followed  in 
Chicago  to  provide  that  city  with  more  parks. 

The  Metropolitan  Commission 
In  order  to  provide  a  park  system  for  the  eastern  section 
of  the  city,  a  Metropolitan  Commission  should  be  formed, 
composed  of  one  member  for  every  satellite  town  around 
Manila,  such  as  Malabon,  Caloocan,  San  Juan,  San  Felipe 
Neri,  Pasig,  San  Pedro  Makati,  and  Pasay,  and  seven 
members  from  the  Astral  City,  Manila.  Its  mission  should 
be  to  coordinate  all  road  building  and  park  laying  around 
the  City  of  Manila. 

Nursery 
It  is  strongly  recommended  that  an  appropriation  be 
made  for  the  development  of  a  nursery  in  the  vicinity  of 
Manila  and  that  the  services  of  a  competent  man,  well 
versed  on  nursery  work,  be  secured.  The  Bureaus  of 
Plant  Industry  and  Forestry  should  finance,  out  of  their 
present  surplus  funds,  the  cost  of  an  apparatus  to  remove 
and  replace  large  trees,  so  that  we  may  make  use  of  the 
existing  trees  in  the  City  of  Manila  that  are  now  not  pro- 
perly placed. 


Sonnets  to  a 

By  Trinidad  L 

I 

TDlue  starlight  filters  through  the  dusk,  to  me— 

Light,  and  a  zephyr  silencing  your  sigh. 
Late  is  the  hour,  soon  shall  the  shadows  flee.  .  . 
Late  is  the  hour,  and  still  awake  I  lie. 
I  can  not  sleep,  and  yet  I  dream,  it  seems, 
Of  you  reclining  'neath  a  garden  bough: 
Your  hair  is  tangled  in  a  spray  of  beams 
Flung  by  the  moon  .  .  .  dew  melts  upon  your  brow. 
If  only  distance  could  by  dreams  be  spanned, 
You  would  not  seem  too  far.  ...     I  find  solace 
Fancying,  Love,  my  fevered  lips  are  fanned 
By  the  same  breeze  that  'round  you  lightly  plays.  . 
Fancying,  Love,  the  moon  above  you  is 
My  face,  the  dewdrop  on  your  brow  my  kiss. 


Gardener 

Tarrosa 


II 


pool  is  the  night.     There  is  a  tender  breeze 

Stirring  the  vine-leaves  curtaining  my  room. 
Is  it  the  amorous  secrets  of  the  trees, 
Is  it  my  name,  it  murmurs  through  the  gloom? 
The  altar-fires  gleam  fitful  in  the  dusk, 
But  stars  allure  me  with  their  lustrous  glow. 
Fragrance  of  lilies,  rose-released  musk — 
Such  wonders  can  not  last,  and  I  must  go. 

Yonder,  he  waits O,  whisp'rer  of  my  name, 

Tarry  a  little  while!     I  come,  my  Love. 
I  come,  forsaking  pray'r  and  altar-flame 
To  burn  for  you  my  incense  in  this  grove. 
Night,  call  me  not  a  soulless  infidel — 
Only  a  pagan,  worshipping  Love  too  well. 


The  Fifth  Month  of  the  Convention 


By  Conrado  Benitez 


HOLDING  two  sessions  daily  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  was  able  to  complete 
the  discussion  and  approval  of  the  articles 
on  the  Legislative  and  Executive  Departments,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  adjourned  on  December  22 
for  a  Christmas  recess. 

An  important  innovation  in  the  draft  which  aroused  a 
heated  discussion  was  the  creation  of  an  electoral  commis- 
sion to  judge  all  cases  contesting  the  election  and  qual- 
ifications of  members  of  the  national  assembly.  The  com- 
mission is  to  be  composed  of  three  members  elected  by  the 
party  having  the  largest  number  of  votes  in  the  national 
assembly,  three  elected  by  the  party  having  the  second 
largest  number  of  votes,  and  three  justices  of  the  supreme 
court  designated  by  the  chief  justice,  presided  over  by  one 
of  the  justices.  It  was  alleged  against  the  commission 
that  it  was  a  violation  of  the  principle  of  separation  of 
powers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advocates  of  the  plan 
argued  that  an  electoral  contest  is  mainly  a  judicial  case, 
and  should  be  decided  as  such.  The  electoral  commission 
is  one  of  the  progressive  features  of  the  constitution  as 
approved  thus  far. 

The  present  practice  of  allowing  legislators  to  hold  cabinet 
positions — desirable  as  long  as  the  chief  executive  is  appoint- 
ed by  the  sovereign  power — will  be  ended  by  the  approval 
of  the  following  prohibition: 

"No  member  of  the  National  Assembly  may  hold  any  other  office 
or 'employment  in  the  Government  without  forfeiting  his  seat,  nor  shall 
any  such  member  during  the  time  for  which  he  was  elected,  be  appointed 
to  any  civil  office  under  the  authority  of  the  Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippines which  may  have  been  created,  or  the  emolument  thereof  shall 
have  been  increased  during  such  time". 

Political  ethics  received  special  attention  by  the  approval 
of  the  following  innovation: 

"No  member  of  the  National  Assembly  during  his  term  in  office 
shall  directly  or  indirectly  be  financially  interested  in  any  contract 
with  the  Government  or  any  subdivision  or  instrumentality  thereof, 
or  in  any  franchise  or  special  privilege  granted  by  the  National  As- 
sembly; nor  shall  any  such  member  appear  as  counsel  before  any  court 
in  any  civil  case  wherein  the  Government  or  any  subdivision  or  instru- 
mentality thereof  is  the  adverse  party,  or  in  any  criminal  case  wherein 
an  officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  is  accused,  or  collect  any  fee 
for  his  appearance  on  any  administrative  proceedings,  nor  shall  any 
member  appear  as  counsel  before  the  Electoral  Commission  provided 
for  in  this  Constitution". 

The  proposal  for  a  permanent  commission  composed 
of  twenty -five  members  elected  by  the  national  assembly 
on  the  basis  of  proportional  representation  and  primarily 
created  for  the  confirmation  of  appointments  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  of  impeachment,  was  turned  down  by  the 
Convention   by   a   large   majority.     However,    two   days 
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before  adjournment,  the  Convention  approved  the 
creation  of  a  commission  on  appointments  and  a 
commission  on  impeachment,  each  to  be  composed 
of  twenty-one  members  chosen  every  year  on  the 
basis  of  proportional  representation.    Whether  the 
legislative  plan   as  approved   so  far  will    remain 
the  ultimate  decision  of  the  Convention  remains  to  be  seen- 
A  significant  step  in  the  direction  of  efficiency  and  eco- 
nomy was  the  adoption  of  the  system  of  executive  budget 
in  the  following  limitation: 

"The  National  Assembly  may  not  increase  the  appropriations  re- 
commended by  the  Chief  Executive,  except  the  appropriations  for 
the  National  Assembly  and  the  Judicial  Department". 

A  long  and  enlightening  discussion  lasting  several  days 
was  devoted  to  this  provision. 

A  principle  in  the  draft  which  aroused  able  opposition 
was  the  power  granted  to  the  chief  executive  "to  veto  any 
separate  source  of  tax  included  in  any  revenue  or  tariff 
bill,  and  the  item  vetoed  shall  not  take  effect  except  in  the 
manner  provided  as  to  bills  vetoed  by  the  President." 
The  power  of  the  president  to  veto  any  particular  item  of 
an  appropriation  bill  was  approved  without  much  difficulty 
for  that  is  the  present  practice  in  the  Philippines.  But 
the  extension  of  the  same  power  of  veto  to  separate  items 
in  a  revenue  bill  was  regarded  by  opponents  as  dangerous 
because  it  gives  the  president  the  power  to  favor  one  class 
of  tax  payers  as  against  others.  After  a  heated  debate 
the  principle  was  upheld.  A  subsequent  attempt  to  have 
this  question  reconsidered  failed. 

An  attempt  to  create  a  committee  on  accounts  in  the 
national  assembly  provoked  a  lively  discussion,  which  was 
featured  by  the  participation  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Con-? 
vention.  The  committee  was  to  be  presided  over  by  the 
floor  leader  of  the  minorit  y,  and  composed  mainly  of  minor- 
ity members,  with  power  to  examine  the  receipts,  dis- 
bursements, and  accounts  of  all  departments  of  the  gov- 
ernment. The  main  argument  in  its  favor  was  the  English 
experience.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  alleged  that  the 
plan  will  not  work  within  a  presidential  type  of  government. 
The  Convention  turned  down  the  plan. 

The  last  session  of  the  Convention  was  devoted  to  re- 
ceiving the  Congressional  Mission  headed  by  Senator 
Tydings,  who  spoke  at  length  on  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Philippines  incident  to  independence. 

The  Convention  is  scheduled  to  resume  work  on  January 
7.  It  is  expected  generally  that  the  constitution  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  that  month,  for  only  the  judicial 
department  and  the  general  provisions  remain  to  be  dis- 
cussed. 


Fire 

By  Eduardo  Vinzons  Asis 

nnHE  flame, 

You  said,  has  died 
And  all  with  us  is  through; 
I  smiled  for  under  the  ashes 
Are  embers. 
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The  Storm 

By  Juan  L.  Raso 


T 


HAT  must  be  Marcelo's  parao  now," 
Masay  said  to  herself  as  a  pair  of  sails  ap- 
peared in  the  distance  like  two  tiny  white 
wings.  She  watched  the  sailboat  as  it  came  nearer, 
but  the  sailboat  changed  its  course  and  headed  for 
the  other  side  of  the  bay. 

A  light  moan  made  her  turn  from  the  window  and  glance 
at  a  child  lying  on  a  bamboo  bed  in  one  corner  of  the  house. 
She  went  to  the  bed  and  sat  on  its  edge.  She  fixed  the 
patadiong  which  served  as  blanket  for  the  child,  and  ran 
her  fingers  lightly  across  his  head.  "What  is  it,  Nonoy?" 
she  asked.  The  child  did  not  answer.  She  touched  the 
child's  throat.  It  was  hot  against  her  fingers,  and  she 
realized  that  the  fever  from  which  he  had  been  suffering 
was  rising  rapidly.  She  wished  Marcelo,  her  husband 
who  had  gone  to  Iloilo  early  in  the  morning  to  sell  fish 
were  home. 

Turning  again  to  the  window,  the  bay  before  her  appeared 
like  a  vast  floor  made  of  beating  stars  in  the  flashing  rays 
of  the  setting  sun  which  was  now  half-hidden  below  the 
southern  hills  of  Guimaras.  A  few  grayish  clouds  drifted 
across  the  sky.  The  cool  sea-breeze,  laden  with  the  scent 
of  sea-weeds  and  shells,  touched  her  face. 

She  shifted  her  gaze  to  that  part  of  Baybay  Bay  which 
opens  into  Guimaras  Strait.  Beyond  she  could  discern  the 
distant  coast  of  Iloilo  like  a  thin  black  line.  Several  sail- 
boats coming  from  Iloilo  leaped  into  view  but  did  not 
curve  toward  Santa  Ana.  They  were  returning  to  some 
of  the  other  barrios  scattered  along  the  numerous  small 
bays  of  Guimaras. 

The  coconut  trees  that  grew  along  the  semi-oval  shore 
of  Baybay  were  silhouetted  low  across  the  sky.  Fishermen 
in  their  small  bancas  hurried  ashore  from  their  traps.  A 
pair  of  wild  herons  flashed  across  the  water  to  the  other  side 
with  weird  cries.  The  shrill  notes  of  cicadas  mingled  with 
the  swishing  of  the  waves.  As  the  last  rose  flush  of  the 
western  sky  disappeared,  the  bay  turned  grayish  in  the 
afterglow  save  for  the  breakers  that  whitened  upon  the 
beach. 

Masay  stood  up  as  she  caught  sight  of  another  pair  of 
sails.  She  had  not  noticed  the  sailboat  before  because  of 
a  black  mist  which  had  appeared  in  the  distance  just  out- 
side the  bay.  That  must  be  Marcelo  now,  she  said  to 
herself. 

She  watched  the  boat  as  it  glided  toward  her,  its  sails 
still  silver-white.  She  recognized  the  figure  in  the  boat. 
It  was  Marcelo.     It  was  her  husband. 

Marcelo  took  in  the  sails  of  the  parao  while  it  was  still 
some  distance  from  the  shore,  then  jumped  in  the  knee- 
deep  water,  and  drew  the  boat  onto  the  sand. 

Masay  turned  from  the  window,  gave  the  child  a  lingering 
glance,  and  hurried  down  the  creaking  stairs.  She  met 
her  husband  halfway  to  the  house.  He  carried  in  his  arms 
bundles  of  the  purchases  he  had  made  in  the  city  with 
the  money  he  got  for  his  fish. 

"Nonoy's  fever  is  getting  worse,"  she  told  her  husband 
as  she  helped  him  with  some  of  the  bundles  he  was  carry- 


ing. The  man  did  not  answer  but  hurried  toward 
the  house.  He  ascended  the  stairs,  Masay  following 
him. 

He  placed  his  bundles  on  the  bamboo  floor. 
Masay  did  the  same.  He  went  to  the  bed  and  sat 
down  beside  the  child,  while  his  young  wife  went  to 
the  table  which  stood  opposite  the  bed  and  lighted  a 
kerosene  lamp  that  stood  on  it,  for  it  was  almost  dark  in 
the  house.     A  sudden  gust  of  wind  put  out  the  light. 

"You  better  close  the  window,"  Marcelo  told  his  wife. 
"Perhaps  a  storm  is  coming  up.  The  wind  was  pretty 
strong  outside  the  bay  this  afternoon,  and  I  had  a  hard 
time  handling  my  boat.  Several  fishermen  I  met  on  my 
way  home  told  me  that  there  was  a  storm  brewing  in  the 
south.     The  habagat  might  carry  it  to  Santa  Ana." 

Masay  returned  to  the  table  and  relighted  the  lamp. 
The  light  revealed  her  young  face,  her  pina  waist,  and  the 
variegated  patadiong  tightly  wrapped  around  her  slim 
hips.  She  looked  at  her  husband  who  was  looking  at  the 
child.  She  went  near  him  and  placed  her  hand  on  his 
shoulder.     "What  shall  we  do?"  she  asked. 

He  looked  up  at  her.  "I'd  better  go  back  to  Iloilo  and 
get  a  doctor,"  he  said  softly  but  in  a  tone  of  finality.  "Nonoy 
needs  a  doctor,"  he  added.  As  Masay  was  about  to  speak, 
a  heavy  fall  of  rain  clattered  down  upon  the  nipa  roof. 
Rushing  winds  followed  and  shook  the  house.  The  lamp 
was  again  blown  out. 

"What  is  it?"  Masay  asked,  sitting  down  beside  her 
husband  in  the  darkness.  The  question  came  from  her 
lips  unconsciously  for  she  knew  what  it  was.  "It's  the 
storm,"  Marcelo  told  her,  placing  his  heavy  arm  around 
her  shoulder.  He  knew  she  was  frightened  by  the  sudden 
outburst  of  the  storm.  She  edged  closer  to  him  and  placed 
her  head  on  his  breast.  His  warmth  gave  her  comfort, 
and  she  felt  safe  in  the  darkness  with  him. 

They  both  kept  silent  while  they  listened  to  the  patter 
of  the  rain  on  the  roof.  The  winds  whistled  through  the 
coconut  trees.  After  a  little  while  the  whistling  ceased 
but  the  rain  continued  pounding. 

"I'll  light  the  lamp.  Stay  here  with  Nonoy,"  Marcelo 
told  his  wife  as  he  stood  up  and  went  in  the  direction  of 
the  table.  He  fumbled  in  the  darkness  for  the  matches, 
found  them,  and  lit  the  lamp.  Then  he  returned  to  the 
bed.  He  placed  his  hand  on  the  hot  forehead  of  the  child, 
worry  and  fear  in  his  eyes. 

Without  a  doctor,  he  feared  the  child  would  not  live  to 
see  another  day,  and  there  was  no  doctor  in  this  small 
barrio  by  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  Santa  Ana  were 
all  fishermen  like  himself.  He  must  go  to  Iloilo  for  a  doctor. 
To-night.  The  storm?  He  dismissed  his  thoughts  about 
the  storm  as  his  gaze  returned  the  sick  child. 

Masay  had  watched  her  husband  and  divined  what  he 
was  thinking.  She  loved  the  child.  But— she  loved 
Marcelo,  too.  She  knew  it  was  folly  to  go  to  Iloilo  in  this 
storm.  She  could  hear  the  lashing  fury  cf  the  waves.  She 
had  seen  pieces  of  wood  dashed  mercilessly  by  the  waves 
upon  the  shore.     Her  husband's  parao  would  be  like  those 
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pieces  of  wood  in  the  angry  sea.  And  she  shuddered  as 
she  thought  of  the  sharks  that  infested  Guimaras  Strait. 
She  had  seen  their  triangular  fins  above  the  waves  many 
a  time  on  her  excursions  to  the  sea  with  her  husband. 

She  went  to  him  and  grasped  his  shoulders.  "Please 
don't  go,"  she  cried,  a  note  of  appeal  in  her  voice,  but  the 
man  seemed  not  to  have  heard  her.  He  went  to  the  little 
boy  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead.  He  felt  his  lips  burn 
as  he  kissed  the  child. 

He  took  off  his  shirt  and  put  on  an  old  white  sweater 
which  he  took  from  a  tampipi  under  the  bed.     He  went  to 


his  wife  and  patted  her  on  the  shoulder. 

"Don't  worry  about  me.  I'll  be  all  right,"  he  said  to  her 
as  he  turned  away. 

She  wanted  to  throw  herself  upon  him,  but  he  was  now 
near  the  door.  She  cried:  "Don't  go!"  but  her  voice  was 
lost  in  the  mingled  sounds  of  the  rain  pattering  upon  the 
roof  and  the  noise  of  the  sea. 

As  he  opened  the  door,  an  onrush  of  wind  from  the  out- 
side extinguished  the  lamp  once  more.  His  white  figure 
had  long  disappeared  in  the  darkness  before  Masay  closed 
the  dcor. 


Filipinas,  Awake! 

By  Fidel  Soriano  Duque 


I 


SLES  of  blue  Ocean, 
Home  of  high  dreamers, 
Wake  from  entrancement, 

Survey  thy  fate! 


Thick  roll  thy  forests, 
Fruitful  the  farms  lie, 
Rich  are  the  waters 
Warding  thy  gates. 

Men  in  their  conquests 

Found  thee  a  treasure; 

Freed  now  of  bondage, 

Gather  thy  strength! 

Spare  not  a  moment 
Building  a  tower, 
There  to  keep  vigilant 
Guard  against  greed. 


Candles 

By  C.  Faigao 

WINDY  morning  and  wet; 
Leaves  afloat  in  the  air; 
Old   women   squatting 
On  the  churchyard  bare. 

Iron  gratings  and  hard; 
Quiet  figures  and  shy, 
Selling  white  candles 
To  passers-by. 

Forms  shrivelled  and  bent, 
Voices  broken   and   dry, 
"Candles,  sir!  candles,  sirf 
Candles  buy!" 

Quick  men  in  a  hurry 
The  office  to  reach; 
"Candles,  sir!  candles,   sir! 
Two  cents  each!" 


Summon  thy  brave  sons, 
Pledge  them  to  union, 
Bound  in  the  credo 
Brotherhood  spells. 

Shoulder  to  shoulder 
They  shall  a  home  set, 
Firm  in  foundation, 
Stubborn  as  time. 

Then  shall  that  freedom 
Sworn  for  thy  children 
Rest  ever  noble, 
Sweet  in  thy  breast. 


What  care  they  for  candles, 
They  go  right  ahead! 
(They  will  need  candles 
When  they  are  dead.) 

Some  must  need  candles 
That  they  may  grieve; 
Others  sell  candles 
That  they  may  live. 

Iron  gratings  and  hard, 
Quiet  figures  and  shy, 
Selling  white  candles 
To  passers-by. 


Cinquains 

By  Prudencio  Velasco  Mejia 


LOVE'S  WAY 

^HY  feign 

That  you  don't  care, 
When  in  your  eyes  I  see 
Gleams  of  the  love  you  strive  to  hide 
From  me? 


OFFERING 
TF  we 

Must  part  tonight, 
This  be  my  parting  gift: 
A  star  to  guide  you  back  to  me 
Some  day. 
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The  Topak  in  the  Ilocano  Wedding 

By  Cresencio  S,  Magbag  f 


ONE  odd  feature  of  the  Ilocano  wedding  cel- 
ebration that  still  survives  to  this  day  is 
the  topak — from  the  word  "drop"  used  in 
the  sense  of  dropping  money  as  in  a  plate.  The 
topak  is  considered  the  most  enjoyable  part  of 
the  wedding  frolic  and  is  performed  toward  the  end 
of  the  festivities,  in  the  afternoon,  when  everybody  has  al- 
ready partaken  of  the  wedding  feast. 

The  families  of  the  bride  and  the  bridegroom  choose 
from  among  their  respective  kin  the  most  talkative  and 
comical  fellow  to  represent  them,  usually  men  of  middle 
age,  with  plenty  of  self-assurance.  The  two  are  supplied 
with  bottles  of  liquor,  usually  gin  among  the  well-to-do 
families  and  basi  among  the  poorer  ones,  to  make  them  feel 
good,  and  a  package  of  cigarettes.  Each  is  also  given  a 
tin  or  enameled  dinner  plate. 

The  two  men  sit  down,  face-to-face  and  about  a  meter 
apart,  upon  a  mat  spread  upon  the  ground  or  the  floor. 
The  people  crowd  around  them,  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
being  given  the  best  place. 

The  two  fellows  now  lay  their  respective  plates  in  front 
of  them  and  begin  the  show.  Each  has  a  coin,  usually 
a  silver  one,  which  he  sets  spinning  in  his  plate.  Simul- 
taneously the  one  representing  the  bride's  family  begins 
to  shout,  "Babai!  Babai!  Babai!"  (woman)  and  the  other 


"Lalaki!  Lalaki!  Lalaki!"  (man),  while  each  tries 
to  outdo  the  other  in  clowning.  They  make  com- 
ical motions  and  gestures  with  the  body  and  the 
hands,  twist  their  faces,  roll  their  eyes,  and  make 
all  sorts  of  witty  and  funny  remarks.  The  spin- 
ning of  the  coins  has  no  special  significance — it 
is  only  a  part  of  the  show. 

The  people  standing  around  indicate  their  appreciation 
of  these  efforts  by  throwing  coins  and  paper  bills  in  the 
plates,  the  relatives  of  the  bride  dropping  their  money 
into  the  bride's  plate  and  those  of  the  bridegroom  in  the 
other  plate,  although  in  some  cases  the  practice  is  just 
the  opposite.  The  givers  are  rewarded  with  a  glass  of  wine 
or  a  cigarette,  as  they  may  choose,  but  sometimes  only 
those  who  give  more  liberally  are  given  wine. 

Often  the  respective  families  vie  with  each  other  in 
the  amounts  given,  the  topak  being  taken  as  a  gauge  of 
their  financial  standing.  Large  sums  are  then  accumu- 
lated. When  the  sums  on  the  plates  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  are  unequal,  the  sponsor  of  the  party  of  the 
losing  side  contributes  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  them 
equal,  although  this  custom  is  not  adhered  to  in  case  the 
sponsor  can  not  afford  to  make  good  the  sum. 

The  whole  amount  is  given  to  the  newly  married  couple 
to  start  with  in  their  marital  life. 


The  Old  Tobacco  Monopoly  in  the  Philippines 
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view  towards  curtailing  abuses  and  improving  the  quality 
of  the  tobacco,  which  about  that  period  had  already  begun 
to  lose  its  reputation  in  the  world,  approved  the  following 
new  regulations: 

"Art.  I.  In  the  present  Collections  (districts)  of  tobacco  in  Luzon 
and  in  those  that  may  be  established  in  the  future,  the  tobacco  will  be 
appraised  under  the  four  denominations  of  First,  Second,  Third,  and 
Fourth  Class. 

"Art.  II.  Considered  as  First  Class  will  be  all  the  sound  and  well 
cured  leaves  that  measure  in  length  not  less  than  eighteen  inches;  as 
Second  Class,  leaves  measuring  from  less  than  18  inches  down  to  14 
inches  and  having  the  same  quality;  as  Third  Class,  those  measuring 
scarcely  14  inches  down  to  10  inches;  and  Fourth  Class,  leaves  measuring 
at  least  7  inches;  leaves  measuring  less  than  7  inches  will  be  rejected. 

"Art.  III.  The  appraisers  (aforadores)  shall  measure  the  leaves 
for  classification,  not  by  the  entire  length  of  the  midrib  but  from  the 
apex  of  the  leaf  down  to  the  point  where  it  starts  from  the  petiole,  the 
measuring  to  be  done  without  so  much  as  crumpling  or  stretching  the 
leaves  out  of  their  natural  appearance  and  formation. 

"Art.  IV.  When  a  planter  turns  in  his  tobacco  not  well  arranged 
and  containing  a  smaller  quantity  of  leaves  than  it  should  contain,  he 
shall  be  warned  to  remedy  such  faults  in  the  store-room  itself  and  in  a 
manner  that  will  not  result  in  waste  or  confusion. 

"Art.  V.  If  the  tobacco,  after  having  been  sorted  for  the  third  time, 
is  found  to  be  misclassified  due  to  defects  in  measurement  or  in  the 
quality  of  the  leaves,  then  the  appraisers  shall  disqualify  the  "hands" 
(one  hand  (manojo)  contains  100  leaves),  assigning  them  to  the  next 
lower  class;  provided,  that  in  each  hand  no  more  than  4  or  6  leaves  are 
found  broken,  spoiled,  ill-cured,  or  lacking  in  measurement.  If  these 
defects  are  found  to  be  of  considerable  importance,  the  tobacco  may  be 
given  a  lower  rating  of  more  than  one  class  below,  and  the  Collector 
should  proceed  against  the  Caudillo  (headman  of  a  town  or  village)  and 
the  growers,  if  he  find  good  reason  to  believe  that  they  have  been  acting 
in  bad  faith. 

"Art.  VI.  When  the  appraisers  find  themselves  compelled  td  dis- 
qualify the  tobacco  presented  by  any  planter,  they  should  first  separate 
the  hands  which,  by  reason  of  their  being  up  to  standard  as  to  quality 
and  measurement,  should  be  admitted  for  classification,  and  they  shall 
disqualify  only  the  rest,  behaving  in  this  extreme  case  with  utmost 
fairness  and  impartiality.  , 

"Art.  VII.  The  tobacco  shall  be  appraised  and  admitted  as  here- 
tofore—under one  separate  quality,  and  each  fardo  shall  contain  in 


every  class  40  hands  of  10  "handlets"  consisting  of  10  leaves,  or  a  total 
of  4,000  leaves  in  all. 

"Art.  VIII.  It  is  prohibited  to  string  up  in  rattan  or  cane  strips 
the  10  leaves  which  heretofore  formed  each  bundle  (palillo),  instead  of 
doing  which  the  10  leaves  should  be  kept  together  by  the  stems  forming 
a  handlet,  and  the  leaves  placed  one  above  another  carefully  stretched 
their  width  or  folded  lengthwise  at  the  middle. 

"Art.  IX.  The  following  prices  shall  be  paid  the  planters  for  the 
tobacco  under  the  four  classes: 

IN  CAGAYAN  AND  ISABELA 
1st  Class..  P9.00  per  "fardo" 
2nd  Class..  6.00  per  "fardo" 
3rd  Class..  2.75  per  "fardo" 
4th     Class..     1.00  per  "fardo" 

IN  NUEVA  ECIJA  AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF  LUZON 

1st  Class..  P8.00  per  "fardo" 
2nd  Class..  5.00  per  "fardo" 
3rd  Class..  2.50  per  "fardo" 
4th     Class..     0.80  per  "fardo" 

"Art.  X.  The  following  bonuses  shall  be  given  to  the  Col- 
lectors: 

IN  CAGAYAN,  ISABELA  AND  NUEVA  ECIJA 

P0.25  for  each  1st  class  "fardo" 
0.18  for  each  2nd  class  "fardo" 
0.06  for  each      3rd     class  "fardo" 

IN  LA  UNION  AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS  OF  LUZON 

P0.38  for  each      1st      class  "fardo" 

0.25  for  each      2nd    class  "fardo" 

0.15  for  each      3rd     class  "fardo" 

"Art.  XI.  No  bonus  shall  be  allowed  to  the  Collectors  and  Caudi- 
llos  for  the  fardos  of  4th  class  tobacco  that  may  be  appraised  and  ad- 
mitted. 

"Art.  XII.  In  like  manner  they  shall  not  have  double  bonuses  on 
extraordinary  harvests,  no  matter  what  the  increase  in  quantity  or  the 
improvement  in  quality  may  be  of  the  tobacco  which  the  harvesters 
may  present;  but  the  corresponding  authority  shall  recommend  the 
planters  as  well  as  the  Collectors  and  Caudillos  for  any  distinction  of 
which  they  may  have  become  worthy. 

"Art.  XIII.  For  the  tobacco  harvested  in  the  present  Sub-Collec- 
tions of  the  Igorots  and  in  the  others  which  may  be  established  in  the 
future,  the  same  bonus  allotted  to  the  Collection  upon  which  they  depend, 
will  be  given;  the  bonus  to  be  divided  into  four  parts,  three  of  which 
shall  be  for  the  Sub-Collector  and  one  part  for  the  Collector. 

"Art.  XIV.  The  following  bonuses  shall  be  given  to  the  Goberna- 
dorcillos-Caudilloa  in  the  Collections  and  Sub-Collections: 
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IN  CAGAYAN,  ISABELA  AND  NUEVA  ECIJA 


1*0.35  for  each 

1st     class  "fardo 

0.25  for  each 

2nd    class  "fardo' 

0.12  for  each 

3rd     class  "fardo' 

IN  LA  UNION  AND  OTHER  COLLECTIONS 

5*0.20  for  each  1st  class  "fardo" 
0.15  for  each  2nd  class  "fardo" 
0.06  for  each      3rd     class  "fardo" 

"Art.  XV.  Every  five  years  at  the  latest,  or  before,  according  to 
the  importance  of  the  harvests,  the  management  of  the  Branch  shall 
report  to  £he  Superintendencia  the  amount  received  as  bonuses  by  the 
Collectors  and  Caudillos,  suggesting  at  the  same  time  the  reforms  that 
may  be  considered  advisable  in  order  that  the  remunerations  of  each  and 
everyone  may  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  moderate  compensation. 

"Art.  XVI.  The  bonus  which  may  correspond  to  the  Gobernador- 
cillo  in  each  town  shall  be  divided  into  equal  parts  between  him  and  all 
the  Cabezas,  with  the  exception  of  Nueva  Ecija  where  the  Gobernador- 
cillos  shall  receive  one-half  and  the  other  half  shall  be  divided  into  equal 
parts  among  the  Cabezas  and  officers  of  justice,  the  Collectors  seeing  to 
it  that  the  distribution  is  made  with  fairness. 

"Art.  XVII.  All  bonuses  in  the  Collections  and  Sub- Collections  of 
Igorots,  which  are  being  given  to  the  men  in  charge  in  the  mountains 
and  of  the  warehouses  (camarines)  of  first  hand  delivery,  deposit, 
and  shipment,  are  abolished. 

"Art.  XVIII.  For  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Collectors  in  the 
warehouses,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  methods  of  cultivation,  curing,  and  classification  of  the  tobacco, 
eight  apprentice  students  shall  be  assigned  to  the  province  of  La  Union, 
Abra,  and  Cagayan,  who  will  be  paid  a  monthly  wage  of  P30.00,  under 
the  same  terms  as  the  others  of  their  own  class. 

' 'Art.  XIX.  The  position  of  an  In  terven  tor  shall  be  created  for  the 
Collection  of  Cayan,  with  a  salary  and  bond  similar  to  that  created 
for  Abra. 

"Art.  XX.  In  each  one  of  the  Collections  of  Abra  and  Cayan, 
there  shall  be  sixteen  guards  or  wardens,  receiving  each  a  salary  of 
P4.00  a  month,  similar  to  that  received  by  the  36  guards  in  La  Uni6n, 
whose  duty  shall  be  to  prosecute  fraud,  prevent  loss  of  tobacco,  take 
care  of  the  warehouses,  and  perform  the  work  required  for  the  best 
preservation,  curing,  and  care  of  tobacco. 

"Art.  XXI.  When  necessity  demands  and  upon  the  request  of  the 
appraisers,  the  Collectors  of  La  Union,  Abra,  Cayan,  and  Nueva  Ecija, 
no  less  than  those  of  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  according  to  Art.  399  of  the 
valid  Instructions,  may  employ  as  many  laborers  as  may  be  required, 
besides  the  wardens,  in  the  overturning  of  the  tobacco  leaves,  removing 
of  the  tobacco  piles  (mandalas),  and  other  operations  upon  which 
depend  the  preservation  and  curing,  paying  the  laborers  the  customary 
wages,  not  to  exceed  nineteen  cents  each. 

"Art.  XXII.  In  all  the  Collections,  P0.03  shall  be  given  for  alu- 
pague,  the  rattan  and  wrapping  used  for  each  bale,  it  being  the  duty  of 
the  growers  to  furnish  themselves  with  the  necessary  materials,  and  the 
Collectors  and  appraisers  seeing  to  it  that  the  baling  is  done  with  utmost 
perfection  and  care,  in  order  to  avoid  the  spoiling  of  the  leaves.  In 
places  where  presses  are  installed,  the  Collectors  and  appraisers, 
however,  may  allow  the  bales  to  be  wrapped  lightly,  which  upon 
arrival  have  to  be  undone  for  packing. 

"Art.  XXIII.  The  General  Management  of  the  Collections  and 
the  Collectors  shall  continue  acquiring  the  saburanes,  cotonia  cruda, 
rattan  and  other  necessary  material  for  the  baling,  the  Management  to 
assign,  in  accordance  with  what  is  prescribed  in  Art.  158  of  the  valid 
Instructions,  the  disbursements  for  the  acquisition  of  materials  needed 
for  the  wrapping  of  the  bales,  as  well  as  for  the  expenses  for  manual 
labor  and  other  operations,  according  to  actual  circumstances  obtaining 
in  places  where  the  presses  are  installed. 

"Art.  XXIV.  The  articles  of  instruction,  decrees,  and  other  dis- 
positions which  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  present  ones,  are  abolished 
or  modified  and  those  independent  of  them,  at  present  in  actual  observ- 
ance, shall  remain  in  full  force  and  vigor. 

"Art.  XXV.  The  Director  General  of  Collections  shall,  according 
to  the  present  dispositions,  modify  those  sanctioned  on  August  10,1849, 
by  Royal  Order,  the  Records  (acuerdos)  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
Finance,  the  Decrees  of  the  Superintendencia,  and  the  general  in- 
structions of  the  Branch,  which  shall  be  reprinted  after  having  been 
examined  and  authorized  by  said  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Superin- 
tendencia, and  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty,  with  the  additions  and 
changes  that  may  be  deemed  proper,  authorizing  for  such  purpose  the 
necessary  amount  in  accordance  with  existing  regulations." 

At  the  time  the  foregoing  regulations  were  being  drawn 
up,  the  tobacco  growers  were  so  dissatisfied  with  the  corrupt 
manner  in  which  the  terms  of  the  then  existing  regulations 
were  applied  by  some  employees  of  the  Government,  that 
they  felt  temporarily  relieved  by  the  new  amendments 
because  they  at  least  established  a  fixed  and  rather  increased 
price  for  the  tobacco,  and  abolished  automatically  Articles 
331  and  332  of  the  Royal  Decree  of  August  10,  1849,* 
under  which  the  General  Director  of  the  Rent  as  Estanca- 
das  had  the  power  not  only  to  raise  and  lower  the  price 


of  tobacco,  but  also  to  enforce  compulsory  planting  of 
tobacco  in  other  provinces. 

Another  important  amendment  was  that  referring  to  the 
punishment  given  to  the  planters  for  not  delivering  their 
tobacco  leaves  arranged  as  ordered.  Previously  when  a 
planter  turned  in  his  tobacco  not  well  arranged  and  with 
some  or  all  of  the  hands  containing  less  than  the  specified 
number  of  leaves,  the  Collector  could  punish  him  by  deducting 
half  of  the  value  of  the  tobacco  thus  presented.  The  new 
Instructions  provided  that  when  the  tobacco  was  delivered 
not  well  arranged,  the  planter  should  be  warned  to  remedy 
this  fault  at  the  place  of  delivery,  and  that  if  after  sorting 
it  the  third  time  the  tobacco  was  found  as  not  belonging 
to  a  certain  classification,  the  appraisers  should  assign 
these  tobacco  hands  to  the  next  lower  class. 

Necessary  as  it  was,  no  change  was  ordered  in  the  method 
of  appraisal.  The  tobacco  turned  in  by  the  growers  con- 
tinued to  be  classified  by  Government  appraisers.  It  is 
true  that  the  planters  had  the  right,  if  thsy  wanted  to 
make  use  of  it,  of  appointing  one  among  them  to  act  as 
their  representative  or  appraiser  when  a  complaint  was  filed 
with  regard  to  the  appraising  of  the  tobacco  delivered,  but 
this  was  ineffective  because  of  the  fear  of  the  complaining 
parties  of  arousing  the  anger  of  the  Government  functio- 
naries. 

It  was  not  until  1863  that  steps  were  taken  to  correct 
this  anomaly,  as  will  be  seen  from  a  letter  written  on  April 
10,  1863,  by  the  Minister  of  Overseas  Affairs  (Ultramar) 
to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Philippines,  reproduced  as 
follows : 

"Your  Excellency: 

"The  manner  in  which  the  appraising  of  the  tobacco  is  at  present 
conducted  in  the  tobacco  districts  of  these  Islands,  has  drawn  Her 
Majesty's  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  at  any  time  it  could  have  been 
convenient  for  the  Administration  to  appropriate  for  itself  the  products 
of  the  planter  at  its  own  evaluation,  the  extension  attained  today  by 
the  planting  of  tobacco,  the  large  interests  created  under  its  protection, 
and  the  encouragement  that  must  be  given  to  those  who  are  called  to 
improve  the  production  all  demand  that  the  Contract  should  be  pro- 
vided with  certain  legal  guarantees  that  bind  at  the  same  time  the 
interests  of  the  Hacienda  (Exchequer)  and  of  those  private  individuals 
who  are  in  its  service. 

"Not  in  other  way  can  confidence  in  the  transactions  exist  then  when 
the  duties  of  both  contracting  parties  are  similar.  As  the  planter  is 
forced  to  cultivate  and  deliver  the  plants  under  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  the  Hacienda,  so  in  the  same  way  can  the  planter  demand  of 
the  Hacienda  that  it  evaluate  and  pay  for  the  product  in  just  and 
equitable  terms  of  value. 

"The  actual  appraising  does  not  partake  of  these  advantages.  Left 
in  the  hands  of  the  Administration  through  its  subordinate  agents, 
not  always  expert  in  this  work,  it  may  happen  that  through  ignorance, 
if  we  cannot  think  of  bad  faith,  in  these  officials  grave  harm  may  come 
to  the  planter  without  leaving  way  open  for  him  to  present  his  complaints 
which,  although  they  may  not  be  always  well  grounded,  may  look  so 
from  the  moment  that  they  can  not  be  expressed  in  accordance  with 
established  right. 

"The  Hacienda,  whose  real  interest  consists  in  paying  for  the  tobacco 
at  its  just  value,  especially  if  by  reason  of  its  quality  it  deserves  the 
maximum  of  compensation,  has  no  objection  to  allowing  the  planters 
themselves  to  do  the  appraising,  with  the  avowed  object  that  all  con- 
cerned may  be  benefited,  assuring  in  this  manner  a  unity  of  purpose 
conducive  towards  the  increase  and  improvement  of  the  plant  which  is 
the  goal  to  which  all  efforts  of  a  good  administration  should  be  directed. 
"With  full  knowledge  of  the  projected  reform,  Her  Majesty,  the 
Queen  (L.  D.  G.),  in  her  desire  to  allow  on  all  possible  occasions  her 
subjects  in  the  most  remote  countries  to  enjoy  the  same  guarantees  as 
those  enjoyed  by  her  subjects  in  the  Peninsula,  has  approved  the  idea 
and  has  dictated  in  consequence  the  following  dispositions: 

"1.     The  present  Body  of  Appraisers  will  be  abolished  on  June 
30  of  the  present  year. 

•  "2.  An  IntervenciSn  de  Aioro  is  created,  beginning  next 
June  1,  composed  of  a  Chief  with  a  salary  of  PI, 800  a  year,  with 
residence  in  Manila;  twenty-one  Interventores  with  residence  in 
the  twenty-one  Collections  of  tobacco,  and  seven  Interventores 
more,  whose  places  will  be  designated  later,  all  of  whom,  divided 
into  four  classes,  will  receive  the  following  salaries: 

4  First  Class Pi, 200  a  year,    each 

8  Second  Class 1,000  a  year,    each 
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8  Third  Class .  . 
8  Fourth  Class. 


800  a  year,    each 
600  a  year,  each 


"3.  A  Junta  Superior  de  Aforo  is  created  in  Manila,  com- 
posed of  the  Intendente  de  Luzon  as  President,  the  Director 
General  of  Collections,  the  Interventor  of  the  same  department, 
the  Chief  of  the  Intervencion  de  Aforo,  and  three  Interventor es, 
it  being  within  the  province  of  the  President  to  appoint  the  person 
who  will  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary. 

"4.  This  Junta  (Board)  will  act  on  appeals  of  all  cases  that  may 
arise  in  connection  with  the  appraising  of  the  tobacco  and  its 
verdict  will  be  final  always,  but  in  case  of  a  draw  it  will  consult  the 
superior  authority  represented  by  Your  Excellency. 

"5.  In  each  one  of  the  Collections  of  Tobacco  a  Junta  de  Dis- 
trito  is  created,  composed  of  the  Caudillo  or  Gobernadorcillo  and 
six  planters  appointed  by  the  Collector  among  those  of  unquestion- 
able honesty. 

"6.  The  Juntas  de  Distrito  will  appraise  the  tobacco,  giving 
a  report  to  the  Collector  who  upon  consulting  the  evaluation  of  the 
Interventor  will  approve  it  if  both  valuations  as  well  as  that  of  the 
owner  of  the  tobacco  conform. 

"7.  In  case  of  disconformity  on  the  part  of  the  Interventor  or 
the  owner  of  the  tobacco  with  the  appraising  of  the  Junta  de  Dis- 
trito, a  report  will  be  prepared  containing  the  different  opinions, 
signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  Junta  de  Interventores,  and  the 
owner  of  the  tobacco.  This  document  will  be  submitted  to  the 
Junta  Superior  de  Aforo,  accompanied  by  the  fardos  of  tobacco  in 
question,  which  will  be  marked  previously  in  a  manner  different 
from  the  others  in  order  to  be  easily  recognized  in  the  re-appraising. 

"8.  Without  waiting  for  the  decision  of  the  Junta  Superior  de 
Aforo,  the  owner  will  be  paid  for  the  tobacco  without  delay  by  the 
respective  Collection  at  the  price  designated  by  the  Junta  de  Dis- 
trito. The  Collector  in  this  case  will  ask  from  the  owner  of  the 
tobacco  a  reasonable  guarantee  to  stand  by  the  result  of  the  re- 
appraising, unless  the  price  paid  is  that  of  the  lowest  class. 

"9.  The  Interventores  will  treat  all  matters  with  the  Junta 
Superior  through  the  Chief  of  the  Intervencion  de  Aforo,  and  vice- 
versa.  The  Chief  of  the  Intervencion  de  Aforo  will  propose  all 
measures  necessary  for  the  improvement  of  the  service  as  regards 
the  duties  pertaining  to  that  body. 

"10.  The  four  extra  Interventores  to  whom  no  place  has  been 
assigned  will  remain  at  the  disposition  of  the  Superintendencia  to 
be  used  where  necessary  in  order  that  no  intervention  may  be 
lacking  in  the  Collections. 

"11.  The  Interventores  will  have  special  care  not  to  raise 
difficulties  for  planters,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  their  actions 
are  peaceful  and  merely  administrative  in  character;  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Intervencion  will  continually  watch  them  in  order  to  report 
any  abuse  that  may  be  committed,  which  will  be  immediately 
punished  by  Your  Excellency. 

"12.  The  Interventores  will  not  receive  any  compensation  in 
connection  with  the  appraising  of  the  tobacco. 

"13.  All  the  previous  dispositions  referring  to  the  appraisal 
of  the  tobacco  which  may  be  in  contradiction  to  the  present  one, 
are  abolished." 

This  country  being  situated  at  so  great  a  distance  from 
the  old  Metropolis,  it  is  very  probable  that  information 
regarding  the  current  situation  created  by  the  Monopoly 
did  not  reach  the  Government  in  Spain  as  regularly  as  was 
necessary.  There  is  evidence,  however,  that  many  dis- 
tinguished Spaniards  of  enlightened  views  at  that  time 
pointed  out  the  evils  of  the  system. 

Of  great  value  is  the  information  given  by  General  Gan- 
dara  in  his  Memoir  submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Overseas 
Affairs  in  March  cf  1868,  in  which  he  recommended  the 
measures  that  should  be  adopted  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
Monopoly,  suggesting  that  if  the  planting  of  tobacco  were 
turned  over  to  the  planters  as  a  private  enterprise,  the  crops 
would  in  a  short  time  increase  to  an  amount  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  markets  of  the  world.  General  Gandara  also 
mentioned  the  fact  that  whereas  the  quantity  of  first  class 
tobacco  produced  in  1862  amounted  to  13,000  quintals,  in 
1867  it  amounted  to  only  5,000  quintals. 

No  less  an  authority  than  the  Sr.  D.  J.  Jimeno  Agius, 
Intendant  of  the  Philippines,  in  his  memoir  written  in  1871, 
recommended  the  lifting  of  the  Monopoly  and  gave  warning 
that  the  quality  of  the  tobacco  was  becoming  worse  from 
season  to  season  due  to  the  forced  cultivation  and  the  lack 
of  punctuality  in  the  payments.  In  this  memoir  the  In- 
tendant demonstrated  with  official  figures  that  the  profits 


obtained  were  much  less  than  what  they  were  believed  to  be. 
According  to  him  the  average  total  income  obtained  between 
the  years  1865  and  1869,  amounted  to  only  1*5,367,262. 
It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  amount  of  the 
expenses,  but  by  adding  the  different  sums  appearing  in  the 
appropriations,  the  amount  of  f*3, 717,322  was  reached, 
which  left  a  net  profit  of  only  PI, 600,000  in  round  figures. 
He  advised  also  that  if  the  Government  wished  to  maintain 
the  Monopoly  it  would  be  necessary  to  incur  extraordinary 
expenses  in  order  to  build  new  factories  and  bodegas,  buy 
modern  machinery,  increase  the  salaries  of  the  employees, 
as  well  as  to  provide  funds  for  prompt  paying  for  the  tobacco 
received. 

These  conditions  were  known  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Over- 
seas Affairs,  but  by  reason  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the 
Ministry  and  the  necessity  of  increasing  the  revenues  of  the 
Government,  no  action  was  taken  on  the  matter. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  of  a  business  enterprise  under- 
taken by  any  government  has  always  been  the  necessity  of 
creating  an  ever  increasing  bureaucracy  entirely  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  the  enterprise  itself,  and  the  Tobacco 
Monopoly  in  the  Philippines  was  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
After  the  Monopoly  had  existed  for  a  century  and  when 
trying  to  abolish  it,  the  Government  found  itse1f  confronted 
with  the  serious  problems  of  where  to  find  a  substitute  for 
the  revenues  from  this  source,  and  of  how  to  dispose  of  the 
numerous  employees  attached  to  the  organization. 

When  the  Monopoly  was  finally  abolished  and  the  grow- 
ers found  themselves  free  from  GDvernment  control  and 
supervision,  it  was  believed  that  the  quantity  of  tobacco 
planted  would  increase  considerably  and  that  its  quality 
would  be  improved  as  a  result  of  the  interest  which  the 
growers  were  expected  to  take  when  running  a  business  of 
their  own.  Later  developments,  however,  proved  this  to 
be  a  mistaken  opinion. 

The  planters  had  been  subjected  to  the  Monopoly  for  so 
long  a  time  that  after  its  suppression,  due  to  lack  cf  or- 
ganization and  sufficient  funds  to  support  themselves  until 
their  tobacco  could  be  sold,  they  became  dependent  upon  the 
numerous  small  tobacco  dealers,  mostly  Chinese,  who  had 
begun  to  establish  themselves  in  the  tobacco  districts. 
These  small  dealers  advanced  money,  and  sold  en  credit  food 
and  other  articles  under  the  agreement  that  a  certain 
specified  amount  cf  tobacco  should  be  given  to  them  when 
the  crcp  was  harvested.  Under  such  agreement  the  dealers 
often  took  advantage  of  the  situation,  fixing  arbitrary  and 
exherbitant  prices  on  the  goods  which  they  sold  on  credit 
to  the  poor  planters. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  Monopoly  that  the  Compania 
General  de  Tabacos  de  Filipinas  was  organized.  This  large 
firm,  which  is  the  owner  of  a  cigar  and  cigarette  factory  in 
Manila,  was  the  first  business  enterprise  to  engage  in  the 
buying  of  tobacco  in  the  tobacco  provinces  by  mean  of  a  well 
organized  system  of  purchasing  (acopio).  Later,  other 
firms  entered  the  field,  and  this  marked  the  beginning  of 
the  establishment  of  what  for  many  years  became  the  most 
common  method  the  planters  used  for  disposing  of  their 
tobacco.  It  provided  a  healthy  competition  between  the 
different  buyers  and  helped  to  raise  the  price  paid  for 
tobacco. 

♦This  Decree  contained  more  than  500  articles  and  was  followed  by  thorough 
and  specific  instructions  on  tobacco  growing  (from  the  P^P^i^^  8eed" 
beds  to  the  delivery  of  the  cured  leaves  to  the  bodegas  of  the  Government.) 
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LIPS   Colorful  ENOUGH 

to  be  Alluring 

NEVER    CONSPICUOUS   WITH    PAINT 


THESE  are  the 
soft,  natural  lips  that  men  ad- 
mire. Never  coated  with  red  paint 
—but  alluring  with  natural-look- 
ing color  . . .  color  that  you,  too, 
can  have  by  using  the  lipstick 
which  isn't  paint. 

Tangee  contains  a  color- 
change  principle  which  makes  it 
intensify  the  natural  coloring  in 
your  lips  ...  so  much  so  that  men 
think  Tangee  color  is  your  own ! 

In  the  stick  Tangee  looks  or- 
ange. But  on  your  lips  it  changes 
to  rose,  the  one  shade  most  natu- 
ral for  your  type!  Tangee  stays 
on  all  day  and  its  special  cream 
base  soothes  and  softens. 

Also  Tangee  Theatrical, 
a  deeper  shade. 


SALES  AGENTS 
MULLER,  MACLEAN  &  CO.,  Inc. 


Ad  No.   11 


Chills,    headaches    and 
ing  are  unquestionable 
symptoms    of    a 
cold.  Stop  it 
at    once 


sneez- 


with 


Apply  lib- 
erally in  the 
nostrils,  rub 
freely  on  chest  am 
throat  and  inhale 
the  vapors  created 
by  placing  a  quan- 
tity in  boiling  water. 

Relief  will  come  quickly.  But  be  sure 
to  use  genuine  MENTHOLATUM;  imita- 
tions are  dangerous. 


f 


Formula:     Menthol  0.3  gm.f  Camphor  3  gm.,  Oil  Eucalyptus  0.1  gm„  Boric  Acid 
8.5  gm.,  Oil  Pinus  Pupillo  0.1  gm.,  Excipients  to  make  30  gm. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS  ONLY! 

The  Mentholatum  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Kindly  mail  me,  postage  prepaid,  a  supply  of  Saints'  pictures  for  school  distribution. 

Name -- 

Teacher School 

Address 

Request  must  be  on  this  coupon  and  only  one  package  will  be  sent  to  the  same  person. 


The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Maria  Masipag 


Pinokpok 

THE  Yangco  Market  stalls  carry  the 
lovely  native  cloth  of  pinokpok,  made 
of  hemp  or  abaca  fiber,  in  many  colors 
and  shades,  and  in  different  grades  of 
texture. 

The  coarse  grade  is  used  for  stiffening  in 
the  bottom  of  the  native  saya  or  skirt  and  can  also  be 
used  for  stiffening  in  making  pocketbooks,  handbags,  and 
many  other  accessories. 

Then  there  is  a  medium  grade  and  a  very  fine  grade. 
This  is  called  buag,  as  it  comes  mostly  from  the  town  of 
Buak,  Marinduque.  It  has  the  texture  of  Chinese  grass 
linen,  but  is  lighter  and  softer,  and  has  a  fine  silky  sheen. 
Dresses  made  of  this  material  are  durable  and  do  not  take 
the  dirt;  therefore  much  laundering  is  done  away  with 
and  the  dresses  can  be  worn  for  a  long  time  by  just  ironing 
every  so  often.  A  dress  of  this  material  is  so  light  it  can 
hardly  be  felt.  The  washing  of  it  is  easy,  as  the  dirt  does 
not  work  into  the  fibre  like  in  cotton  or  silk,  and  starching 
is  unnecessary,  as  it  is  like  linen  in  that  it  is  stiff  enough  to 
hold  up  until  the  material  wears  out. 

For  curtains,  lampshades,  and  cushion  covers  there  is 
no  equal.  It  is  so  silky  and  smooth  that  it  can  be  used 
twice  as  long  as  other  textiles  before  laundering  becomes 
necessary. 

Pretty  combinations  can  be  worked  out  for  lamp  shades 
and  curtains  with  printed  materials  or  Javanese  and  Moro 
batik. 

Lovely  bedspreads  and  luncheon  cloths  are  made  by 
hemstitching  together  different  color  combinations,  and 
by  combining  with  jusi  cloth,  another  native  material 
of  pineapple  and  silk  fibres  with  different  stripes  and 
flowers  woven  into  it  in  color. 

The  next  time  you  need  new  curtains  or  other  household 
furnishings,  go  to  the  native  cloth  dealers  first  and  ask  for 
pinokpok.  You  will  be  delighted  with  it,  besides  helping 
native  industry. 

In  the  Wake  of  the  Typhoon 

NOW  that  the  sun  is  shining  again,  we  can  contemplate 
the  wreckage  which  the  typhoon  left  behind  it  with 
a  lighter  heart.  It  has  taught  us  many  things,  chief  among 
which  is  that  mango  and  acacia  trees  should  not  be  planted 
so  close  to  dwellings  that  they  may  fall  on  them  in  a  heavy 
wind  and  endanger  the  whole  family.  Let  us  plant  only 
trees  that  can  stand  up  under  the  weather,  or,  for  shading 
purposes,  let  us  rather  use  vines.  We  have  many  beautiful 
ones  here  in  the  Philippines,  both  wild  and  cultivated. 

The  santol  trees  stood  up  well  under  the  gales  and  as  it  is 
a  good  fruit  for  preserving  as  well  as  for  eating  fresh,  many 
more  should  be  planted,  for  it  is  also  a  wonderful  shade  tree. 

For  purely  shading  purposes,  the  banyan  would  be 
excellent .  With  its  many  roots  forming  a  grotesque  bulwark 
that   breaks  the  winds  as  they  whistle  through,  and  it-* 


lovely  canopy  of  green  overhead,  it  would  give  a  unique  ap- 
pearance to  our  streets. 

Nanka,  breadfruit,  mabolo,  duhat,  and  some  of  the  palms, 
like  the  betel,  anahaw,  and  buri,  managed  to  stand  up  in 
the  70-mile  winds,  and  all  these  are  useful  as  well  as  or- 
namental in  the  home  garden. 

Banana  Bud 

rpHE  bud    of  the   banana,   after   all   the   bananas  have 
formed,  is  of  no  more  use  in  the  development  of  the 
fruit  and  can  be  cut  off  and  prepared  for  the  table.     It 
makes  an  excellent  vegetable,  salad,  and  pickle. 

Banana  Bud  Pickle 
Take  off  all  the  outer  petals  until  the  bud  is  almost  all 
white.  Slice  very  fine,  beginning  at  the  stem.  Kneed 
with  a  handful  of  salt  until  all  the  sap  is  kneeded  out  of 
it.  Rinse  off  in  warm  water  and  put  into  a  collander  to 
drip.  Now  boil  a  cupful  of  Ilocos  vinegar  with  a  table- 
spoonful  of  mustard  seed,  one  tablespoonful  of  sugar,  six 
cloves,  and  a  few  whole  white  peppers.  Mix  the  banana 
bud  with  about  a  dozen  small  peeled  native  onions  and 
put  into  a  glass  jar.  Pour  the  hot  vinegar  and  spices  over 
this,  and  let  cool  and  stand  for  at  least  a  day  before  using. 

Banana  Bud  with  Chicken 
Prepare  the  banana  bud  as  for  the  preceding.  After 
it  has  been  rinsed  and  left  to  drip,  add  the  juice  of  one  or 
two  limes  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original  white  color.  Cook 
it  with  just  enough  water  to  prevent  it  from  burning,  over 
a  slow  fire,  until  it  is  done.  Make  a  white  sauce  of  chicken 
stock,  add  the  banana  bud,  and  season  with  white  pepper. 
Lastly  add  the  cubed  meat  of  a  young  chicken  and  bring 
to  boil.     Serve  on  toast. 

Banana  Bud  with  Shrimp 
Prepare  the  banana  bud  as  before,  adding  the  lime  juice 
to  whiten.  Saute  a  large  onion  with  cubed  pork  fat  or 
butter,  then  add  the  banana  bud  to  this  and  continue 
cooking  in  the  fat  for  a  while,  stirring  it  to  prevent  it  from 
burning.  Add  a  tablespoonful  of  Japanese  shoyu  and  a 
little  stock  of  water  and  cook  until  tender,  when  a  dozen 
or  more  shrimps  are  added.  The  shrimps  should  be  par- 
boiled and  shelled.  After  adding  the  shrimp,  cook  another 
minute  or  so,  then  serve  hot,  with  rice. 

Banana  Bud  Salad 
Prepare  the  bud  as  for  the  other  recipes,  then  put  into 
boiling  water  for  a  few  minutes  and  pour  into  collander 
to  drip.  When  all  the  water  has  dripped  off,  put  into  ice 
box  to  cool.  Now  mix  with  french  dressing  to  which  half 
a  grated  onion  has  been  added  and  let  stand  in  ice  box  for 
an  hour  before  serving. 

The  Manila  Trading  Center  and  Exchange 
The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  is 
publishing  a  second  edition  of  the  Catalogue  and  Ca- 
lendar of  the  Manila  Trading  Center  and  Exchange 
for  1935.  It  contains  price  lists  of  all  the  made-in- 
the-Philippine  products  offered  for  sale  at  the  Center 
and  also  a  business  directory.  It  may  be  obtained 
free  of  charge  from  the  Trade  Promotion  Division 
under   the   management   of  Mr.  V.  K.  Luz. 


The  Work  of  the  Legislature 

(Continued  from  page  25) 

1.  An  item  for  P  750 ,000  to  put  an  end  to  the  recurrent  school  crisis 
in  June  of  each  year.  The  biggest  problem  the  school  authorities  have 
to  face  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year  has  been  the  lack  of  accom- 
modation for  the  thousands  of  children  applying  for  admission.  Another 
big  problem  is  the  lack  of  available  funds  for  the  reopening  of  many 
elementary  classes  in  operation  the  preceding  March.  The  hope  is 
cherished  that  with  this  sum  school  crises  will  be  of  the  past.  Of  this 
amount  5P500,000  will  be  given  as  insular  aid  for  keeping  open  old  classes, 
and  1*250,000  for  opening  new  ones. 

2.  An  item  for  P41,000  for  the  opening  of  two  free  wards  in  the 
Philippine  General  Hospital.  This  institution  has  been  the  target  of 
severe  criticism  because  of  several  "unhappy"  cases  attributed  to  lack 
of  adequate  facilities  for  the  immediate  care  of  emergency  patients, 
especially  poor  patients.  The  Legislature,  aware  of  the  need  of  remedy- 
ing this  situation,  believes  that  with  this  amount  the  Hospital  should  be 
able  to  take  care  of  at  least  5,000  poor  patients  during  the  ensuing  year. 

3.  Two  items  for  the  benefit  of  the  laboring  class.  One  calls  for  an 
appropriation  of  P60,000  for  the  survey  and  subdivision  of  public 
lands  for  settlement,  to  help  solve  the  unemployment  situation.  The 
second  item  calls  for  an  expenditure  of  ^319,000  to  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  the  newly  created  Department  of  Labor  and  to  permit  reor- 
ganization of  the  Bureau  of  Labor.  From  this  item  will  be  taken  the 
necessary  sums  for  the  employment  of  public  defenders,  whose  positions 
are  created  in  a  separate  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  poor  litigants 
with  proper  counsel,  free  of  charge.  The  object  in  reorganizing  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  is  to  enable  it  to  cope  in  a  practical  way  with  such  labor 
problems  as  may  rise  from  tim2  to  tirns,  particularly  unemployment 
and  strikes. 

In  addition,  the  Legislature  also  passed  a  separate  bill 
providing  for  an  expenditure  of  1*250,000  for  the  construc- 
tion of  tenement  houses  for  laborers.  The  rent  will  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Under  this  bill  property  owners 
who  may  put  up  tenement  houses  for  the  families  of  working- 
men  will  not  be  required  to  pay  the  land  tax  for  the  property 
thus  used.  They  will  be  exempted  also  from  internal 
revenue  taxes  on  the  income  and  dividends  that  may  accrue 
from  the  buildings  and  land. 

Economic  Legislation 

One  salient  characteristic  manifested  by  legislative  leaders 
was  the  determination  to  pass  economic  measures  which 
in  their  opinion  would  offer  relief  to  the  people,  and,  in  a 
general  way,  bring  about  economic  development.  First 
of  these  measures  was  Senate  Bill  No.  1  appropriating 
1*10,000,000  for  the  creation  of  the  "National  Electric  Light 
and  Power  Development  Company."  Included  in  this  bill 
was  the  plan  to  make  a  survey  of  water  power  all  over  the 
Philippines,  not  only  to  bring  it  into  practical  utilization 
but  to  make  the  cost  of  electric  current  to  the  public  the 
lowest  possible. 

The  industrialization  of  coffee  and  coconuts  and  their 
derivatives  was  sought  in  two  separate  bills — Senate  Bill  69 
appropriating  1*55,000  for  the  establishment  of  coffee  cen- 
trals, and  House  Bill  517  appropriating  1*700,000  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  the  coconut  industry.  It  was  planned  tojhave 
at  least  one  coffee  central  to  start  with  in  Batangas,  which 
at  one  time  was  noted  for  its  delicious  coffee.  The  purpose 
of  the  coconut  bill  was  to  industrialize  this  major  product 
so  that  people  could  find  in  it  new  means  of  livelihood, 
what  with  the  establishment  of  different  factories  where 
mats,  brooms,  brushes,  and  other  useful  articles  could  be 
manufactured  on  a  commercial  scale  out  of  coconuts. 

These  economic  measures,  however,   were  vetoed  by 
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Governor-General  Murphy  because  of  the  heavy  expen- 
ditures which  would  have  been  entailed  in  the  carrying 
out  of  their  purposes. 

Relief  Legislation 

For  relief  to  the  general  public,  the  following  measures 
were  among  those  approved  by  the  Legislature: 

S.  B.  15  consolidating  into  one  account  all  real  property  taxes  and  the 
penalties  thereon  which  remain  due,  lifting  the  attachment  of  properties 
seized  for  non-payment  of  the  land  tax,  and  granting  ten  years  in  which 
to  pay  all  these  obligations. 

S.B.  16  authorizing  the  Postal  Savings  Bank,  the  Loan  Board,  and 
other  loan-granting  entities  of  the  government  to  extend  the  period  in 
which  provinces  and  municipalities  may  pay  their  obligations  to  them* 

S.B.  105  appropriating  Pi, 000,000  for  the  colonization  of  Mindanao. 

H.B.  105  extending  to  ten  years  the  period  in  which  may  be  paid 
the  costs  of  registration  proceedings  and  cadastral  surveys  and  monu- 
menting. 

H.B.  289  appropriating  P50,000  for  the  aid  of  the  unemployed  and 
other  persons  seeking  relief. 

H.B.  822  permitting  a  person  delinquent  in  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  assume  office  which  carries  with  it  a  salary  out  of  which  the  delinquent 
taxes  may  be  paid. 

H.B.  949  suspending  for  five  years  the  collection  of  the  share  of  the 
cost  of  registration  proceedings  and  cadastral  surveys  and  monumenting 
taxed  against  and  due  from  owners  of  lots. 

H.B.  1662  to  permit  the  Philippine  National  Bank  to  grant  loans 
running  up  to  thirty  years. 

Except  H.B.  949,  which  was  vetoed,  all  these  bills  are 
now  acts  ready  for  enforcement. 

Preparatory  Legislation 
In  preparation  for  the  commonwealth  government,  which 
is  expected  to   be   inaugurated   in   1935,  the  Legislature 
passed  a  bill  for  the .  establishment  of  a  national  defense 


bureau.  The  sum  of  ^205,600  was  asked  for  the  first  year  to 
pay  the  per  diems  of  U.  S.  Army  officers  who  were  to  be  de- 
tailed to  run  it,  and  for  the  allowances  of  government  students 
to  be  sent  to  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  other  military  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  to  study  military  science  and 
aeronautics.  This  was  vetoed  because  of  the  heavy  fi- 
nancial expenditures  involved  and  doubts  raised  "as  to 
the  practicability  and  wisdom  of  many  of  its  provisions. " 
Two  other  bills  were  approved  in  anticipation  of  forth- 
coming events.  These  were  the  one  creating  an  aviation  unit 
in  the  Philippine  Constabulary,  and  the  other  increasing 
the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  same  force  by  more  than  1,000. 
The  first  carries  an  appropriation  of  P5 19,000  of  which 
^300,000  will  be  spent  during  the  first  year  for  the  purchase 
of  airplanes  from  the  United  States,  including  the  necessary 
equipment  and  supplies,  and  salaries  of  "flying"  officers. 
There  will  be  ten  of  them  and  they  will  get  an  extra  com- 
pensation of  25  per  cent  of  the  basic  salary  of  Constabulary 
officers.  The  increase  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  same 
force  will  entail  a  total  expenditure  of  Pl,025,000  for  sa- 
laries, uniform  allowance,  and  equipment  such  as  revolvers 
and  rifles. 

The  Governor -General  Pleased 
Governor-General  Murphy  is  much  pleased  with  the 
showing  of  the  Legislature  this  year.  He  is  particularly 
gratified  at  the  passage  of  the  bills  recommended  by  him  and 
directed  toward  bettering  the  lot  of  the  unfortunate  inmates 
of  the  Psycopathic  Hospital  at  Mandaluyong  and  the 
youngsters  in  Welfareville.  The  first  will  get  an  appropria- 
tion of  1*280,000  and, the  second  P90,000.  These  sums  will 
be  used  for  the  construction  of  additional  buildings  grid  thus 
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provide  the  inmates  cared  for  in  both  institutions  with 
suitable  quarters  and  adequate  treatment. 

The  general  consensus  is  that  the  new  Legislature  made 
an  excellent  showing.  In  a  nutshell,  it  has  approved 
legislation  that  covers  a  wide  field,  embracing  varied  activ- 
ities and  including  all  phases  of  Philippine  life.  Political, 
economic,  educational,  and  social  problems  were  dealt  with 
and  disposed  of,  and  financial  questions  solved  intel- 
ligently according  to  existing  conditions. 

Other  important  bills  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
which  were  approved  by  the  Governor-General,  were 
the  sugar  limitation  bill,  the  measure  appropriating 
Fl, 000, 000  which  was  made  available  last  month  for 
the  relief  of  typhoon  sufferers,  the  bill  voting  f*25,000 
for  the  purchase  of  rare  books  for  the  National  Library, 
and  the  bill  setting  aside  F120,000  for, locust  control 
work. 

The  Gratuity  Bill x^ 
And  last  but  not  the  least  of  the  measures  passed  by  the 
House  before  the  adjournment  sine  die  was  finally  announc- 
ed by  Speaker  Paredes,  was  Senate  Bill  125  which  provides 
for  the  retirement  of  Americans  in  the  Philippine  govern- 
ment upon  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth.  Ac- 
cording to  its  provisions,  Americans  employed  in  the  insular, 
provincial,  or  municipal  governments  of  the  Philippines,  the 
University  of  the  Philippines,  and  the  Metropolitan  Water 
District  shall  be  entitled  to  a  gratuity  based  on  their  highest 
salary  at  this  rate:  for  one  to  five  years'  service,  7  per  cent; 
five  to  ten  years,  8  per  cent;  ten  to  fifteen  years,  9  per  cent 
and  fifteen  to  twenty  years  or  more,  11  per  cent.  If  re- 
tained in  the  government  of  the  commonwealth,  they  will 


be  allowed  the  same  gratuity  upon  their  final  retirement. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  government  will  disburse  from 
1*1,500,000  to  1*1,900,000  for  the  retirement  of  these  Amer- 
icans, of  whom  there  are  about  350  in  the  service. 

Other  Bills  that  Failed 

The  efforts  of  some  legislative  leaders  to  nationalize  the 
retail  trade  and  also  the  sale  of  such  principal  food  products 
as  rice  and  corn  came  to  nothing  when  the  corresponding 
bills  failed  to  win  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate.  Other 
bills  that  failed  of  passage  were  those  intended  to  help 
building  and  loan  associations  out  of  their  present  difficulties, 
the  bill  creating  the  mining  bureau,  the  bill  providing  for 
1*1,000,000  for  the  taking  of  a  new  census,  the  bill  which 
would  condone  the  entire  indebtedness  of  General  Emilio 
Aguinaldo  to  the  government  and  grant  him  full  title  to 
the  lands  he  purchased  from  the  bureau  of  lands,  the  bill 
reducing  the  real  property  tax  in  Manila  from  1-1/2  to 
1  per  cent,  the  bill  creating  the  immigration  bureau, 
the  bill  to  reorganize  the  Philippine  General  Hospital,  and 
lastly  the  tariff  bill  which  purported  to  promote  the  trade 
relationship  with  America.  It  has  been  decided  to  take  up 
the  tariff  question  in  the  next  Legislature  or  during  the 
coming  extra  session. 

The  abolition  of  the  cedula  tax  as  proposed  in  House  Bill  6 
did  not  materialize  as  the  measure  was  vetoed.  For 
years  candidates  for  election  raised  a  hue  and  cry 
against  this  tax,  oftentimes  termed  medieval  and  ini- 
quitous, promising  the  voters  to  do  away  with  it  on  the 
first  opportunity.  The  first  opportunity  appeared  to  have 
come,  but  Malacanang  stepped  in  and  blocked  the  at- 
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tempt  to  deprive  the  insular  coffers  of  some  P3,300,000 
that  annually  is  turned  in  from  this  source,  without  pro- 
viding an  adequate  substitute. 

The  Governor-General  whittled  down  the  total  appro- 
priations passed  by  the  Legislature  by  1*4,029,418.  Ex- 
cluding the  public  works  and  general  appropriations 
bills,  the  total  carried  in  the  measures  approved  by  the 
Chief  Executive  was  1*4,440,303.  With  the  slashes 
made  by  the  Governor-General,  the  Insular  Auditor  at 
the  first  of  this  month  announced  that  the  Insular  finances 
were  in  excellent  condition. 

The  Phone -Call  from  Baltimore 
An  interesting  highlight  of  the  closing  night  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  was  the  radiophone  conversation  between 
Senate  President  Quezon  from  his  sick  bed  in  Johns  Hopkins 
Hospital,  Baltimore,  and  Speaker  Paredes  on  the  rostrum, 
shortly  before  the  latter  delivered  the  customary  valedictory. 
Mr.  Quezon's  voice  came  through  distinctly,  according  to  Mr. 
Paredes.  "Good  morning!"  began  Mr.  Quezon,  and  the 
Speaker  had  to  tell  him  it  was  nearly  midnight  here  and 
that  he  was  just  closing  the  session  sina  die.  Mr.  Quezon 
then  asked  about  the  fate  of  various  bills,  expressed  his 
satisfaction,  said  he  was  feeling  fine,  and  announced  he 
expected  to  be  back  in  Manila  on  December  22. 

Save  for  a  brief  extra  session  that  may  be  held  in  January, 
the  present  Legislature  will  go  out  of  existence  when  the 
commonwealth  is  established  and  the  national  assembly 
proposed  in  the  draft  of  constitution  now  before  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention,  is  instituted. 


Following   is   the   record   of  last   year's  work  of  the 
Philippine  Legislature: 

BILLS  VETOED 
Senate 

1 — To  establish  national  power  development  company. 
3 — San  Agustin  fisheries. 

4 — Appropriating  one  million  pesos  for  national  parks. 
23 — Philippine   National  Bank   moratorium. 
29 — Amending  the  commercial  fishing  laws. 
69 — Appropriating  P55.000  to  establish  coffee  centrals. 
79 — Creating  a  tariff  commission. 

House 

6 — Remitting  the  cedula  tax. 
22 — Amending  Public  Land  Act  to  double  pasturage  areas. 
87 — Amending  the  commercial  fishing  laws. 

130 — Defining  duties  of  sanitary  and  waterworks  engineers. 

466 — Creating  a  new  municipality  of  "Almeria"  in  Leyte. 

489 — Affecting  status  of  civil  service  eligibles. 

517 — Appropriating   P700,000  to  establish  coconut  centrals. 

666 — -Permitting  motor  bus  operators  to  take  passengers  anywhere  en  route 

669 — Amending  the  motor  vehicle  law. 

735 — Creating  Bureau  of  National  Defense. 

883— Limiting  days  of  horse  racing. 

949 — Postponing  payment  of  Cadastral  costs. 
1047 — The  so-called  divorce  liberalization  law. 
1120 — Amending  the  dentistry  law. 
1562 — Tax  remission  of  1*4,820  to  Romblon. 
1844 — Appropriating  P100.000  for  reforestation. 

BILLS  APPROVED 

Senate  „        ,  .      .     _  ,. 

9 — Awarding  light,  and  heat  and  power  franchise  in  Calipe. 
Xo — Awarding  light,  heat  and  power  franchise  in  Maribojoc. 
15 — Affecting  tax  delinquents. 
16 — Postal  savings  bank  loans,  etc. 
26 — Amending  the  criminal  code. 

28 — Amending  forestry  laws   affecting^non- Christians. 
33 — Lowering  toll  bridge  charges. 
34 — Currency  deposit. 

36 — Affecting  navigation  Kcenses""on~harbors  and'streams. 
39 — Amending  water  power  laws. 
53 — Justices  of  the  peace. 
58 — Pharmacy  inspection. 

6i — Exempting  certain  railroad  bonds  fronTtaxation. 
62 — Exempting  certain  property  from  tax. 
67 — Examination  of  foreign  medical  practitioners. 
82 — Appropriating  P35,000  for  anti-usury  board. 
86 — Defining  certain  duties  of  city  assessor. 
87 — Affecting  land  claim  titles. 
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■Appropriating  one  million  pesos  for  Mindanao  colonization. 

•The  exchange  standard  fund  (U.  S.  currency  measure). 

-Permitting  insular  government  to  contract  for  employes'  transportation. 

-Permitting  free  entry  of  certain  foodstuffs  in  emergencies. 

The  American  gratuity  bill. 

1 — The  uniform  value  bill  (U.  S.  currency  measure). 

-The  Meralco  Malabon  franchise. 
-Appropriating  P25,000  for  penal  colony  agriculture. 
-Denning  practices  in  regard  to  use  of  trade  names. 
-Appropriation  for  expenses  of  constitutional  convention. 
-Providing  for  rental  of  school  textbooks. 
-To  extend  cadastral  payments  over  ten  years  instead  of  five. 
-Combining  certain  districts  in  Pangasinan. 
-Providing  for  provincial  and  municipal  retirement  gratuities. 
-Appropriating  P50,000  for  aid  of  unemployed. 
-Appropriating   Fl  20,000  for  locust  infestation  control. 
-The  sweepstakes  bill. 

-Defining  names  on  certificate  of  candidacy. 
-Changing  name  of  municipality  of  Mambulao. 
-Amending  the  bookkeeping  law. 

-General  appropriation  act  (the  insular  budget).  . 

-Appropriating  P5 19,000  in  next  two  years  to  establish  constabulary  aviation 
unit. 

-Amending  the  Osmena  gratuity  act. 
-The  sugar  limitation  bill. 

-Defining  place  and  time  of  court  sessions.  . 

-Making  it  illegal  for  public  health  doctors  to  take  private  fees  m  hospitals. 
-Transferring   P1,000,000  to  port  works  fund.  . 

-Appropriating  Pl,025,303.70  to  increase  strength  of  the  Philippine  Consta- 

-Permitting  sale  or  transfer  of  Dollar  Company  wireless. 

-Amending  law  defining  tax  delinquents'  to  assume  office  under  certain  con- 

-Appropriating  f>25,000  for  constabulary  barracks,  Calapan,  Mindoro. 

-Defining  salaries  of  sanitary  inspectors. 

-Amending   the   public   land   act. 

-Permitting  sale  of  an  electrict  and  power  franchise, 

-Retirement  gratuity  to  late  Judge  Ponciano  Reyes. 

-Defining  slaughterhouse  fees. 

-Appropriating  one  million  pesos  for  typhoon  relief. 

-Appropriating  f>250,000  for  laborers'  housing.  «<n:3  -n  „ 

-Aoorooriating  P25,000  for  printing  of  senate  journal—   Diano 

-Amending  thl  irrigation  laws  (reduce  fees  from  P12  to  P6  per  hectare). 

_rc  —  employes  of  justices  of  the  peace. 

-Appropriating  P280,000  for  Insular  Psychopatic  Hospital. 

-Appropriating  f>90,000  for  Welfareville  improvements. 

-Public  defender  bill. 

-Franchise  granted  to  Tomas  Alonso. 

ifS^SSM^^*^  entry  of  essentia!*  in  emergencies. 

l£^£l^^3Z£»<  to  make  loans  under  certain  con- 

-Appropriating  P20.000  for  expenses  of  National  Research  Council. 
—Toledo,  Cebu,  franchise. 

lApp'rlpriating STto  purchase.rare  books  for  the  National  Library. 
-Appropriating   P200.000  for  aviation  landmg  fields. 

-^tKS^S^^'-"  *om  calling  specia, 
election. 


Philippine  Stamps 

(Continued  from  page  24) 

Paris,  were  delivered  to  the  addressee  by  the  postal  author- 
ities themselves,  after  fees  were  paid  covering  the  package 
through  the  post  office. 

In  1863  the  printing  contract  was  given  to  La  Ilustra- 
cion  Filipina.  The  stamps  were  of  finer  designs  and  the 
inks  good.  Issues  of  Nos.  14  to  20  were  as  follows :  5  cuar- 
tos  vermilion,  9000;  10  cuartos  carmine,  7000;  1  real 
violet  and  2  realss  blue,  5000  each;  1  real  plat  a  gray-green, 
1  real  dark-green,  and  1  real  emerald  green— the  first 
7000  copies  and  the  last  two  5000  each.  This  was  the  end 
of  producing  stamps  locally  for  some  thirty  years. 

In  March,  1864,  there  was  a  protest  made  by  commercial 
firms,  parish  priests,  and  government  officials  in  reference 
to  scandals  in  handling  the  sales  and  the  high  cost  of  print- 
ing. In  February,  1863,  the  printing  of  700  stamps  cost 
$85.00;  but  from  this  date  until  1898  all  stamps  were  printed 
in  Madrid  and  forwarded  to  the  Philippines.  Furthermore 
a  new  fractional  currency  came  into  use  in  the  form  of 
copper  coins  called  marivedies  and  new  rates  were  made 
necessary  for  carrying  ordinary  letters  which  was  2-4/8ths 
centimos  about  3-1/2  cents  of  our  present  currency. 

But  the  amounts  varied  with  the  distance  the  letter  went 
and  its  importance,  running  as  high  as  $1.50  (Mex.)  for  from 
15  to  20  sheets  of  small  folio  paper.  At  first  stamps  were 
retailed  outside  the  main  post  offices  by  small  cigar  stores 
called  estanquillas  in  Tondo,  Binondo,  Quiapo,  etc., 
but  thefts  and  losses  made  for  their  abolishment  in  1870. 
In  1875  there  were  only    twenty-eight  post  offices  in  the 
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Philippines,  three  in  Manila,  sixteen  in  Luzon,  six  in  the 
Visayas  and  three  in  Mindanao,  showing  the  small  use  of 
the  mails.  Compare  this  today  when  the  last  report  gives 
1257  post  offices  in  the  Islands. 

Stamps  of  the  Revolutionary  Government 

The  stamps  of  the  Philippine  Revolutionary  gov- 
ernment issued  in  1898  and  1899  are  known  as 
Aguinaldos  or  Katipunans  the  first  from  Emilio  Aguinaldo 
and  the  second  from  the  designs  used,  the  triangle,  sun,  and 
the  three  stars,  said  to  represent  Luzon,  Visayas,  and 
Mindanao.  The  three  K's  on  each  stamp  are  said  to  stand 
for  Kataastaasan  Kagalang- galang  Katipunan.  They 
were  issued  by  order  of  the  Revolutionary  government 
sitting  at  Malolos,  Bulacan.  As  the  retirement  of  the 
Spanish  government  in  1898  had  left  postal  affairs  in  a 
chaotic  condition,  and  as  the  American  forces  only  held 
Manila  and  Cavite  after  August,  1898,  awaiting  the  out- 
come of  negotiations  in  Paris,  the  conveyance  of  the  mails 
were  a  very  vital  and  necessary  function  in  those  troubled 
times.  Some  say  that  the  printing  of  the  Revolutionary 
issues  was  done  in  Barasoin  in  Bulacan,  but  this  does  not 
sound  reasonable  as  Manila  had  both  the  workmen  and  the 
facilities  for  doing  the  work.  It  may  be,  however,  that  the 
first  designs  were  produced  there. 

The  designs  bore  the  Katipunan  triangle,  the  sun,  and 
the  stars  in  various  combinations  with  the  values  in  the 
currency  of  the  times.  They  consisted  of  a  1  milisima 
newspaper  stamp  in  black,  the  2  centavos  correos  in  red, 
and  the  8  centavos  registration  stamp  in  green.  With 
these  were  issued  a  2  centavos  violet  and  a  50  centavos 
blue  telegraph  stamps,   a  brown  revenue  for  receipts,  10 


centavos,  and  a  red-brown  revenue,  without  value, 
for  livestock  documents.  There  are  a  set  of  five  large 
judicial  stamps  existent  also.  There  are  no  means  of 
finding  out  the  quantities  issued,  but  these  must  be 
large,  stocks  being  still  held  in  Hongkong  and  China, 
but  in  the  main,  being  contraband,  they  were  de- 
stroyed. Covers  that  did  duty  in  the  mails  are  not  too 
common.  The  undersigned  when  with  the  U.  S.  Army 
in  Cavite  captured  a  supply  of  the  2  centavos  stamp  to 
the  face  value  of  over  f*60,000,  with  a  half  dozen  cases 
of  Mabini  money  printed  on  newspaper  stock,  but  was  order- 
ed to  burn  the  booty  by  higher  authority.  The  issue  existed 
perforate  and  imperforate  and  there  were  two  types  of  the 
2  centavos  red  correos,  one  with  deep  red  burelage  and 
very  rare,  worth  300  francs,  the  other  bearing  the  legend 
"Correos  y  Telegrafos" ,  instead  of  "Correos"  only,  and 
today  worth  about  50  francs. 

However,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  quantity  of  mail 
was  franked  and  carried  by  these  stamps,  for  in  the  first 
six  months,  very  naturally  there  was  no  opposition  what- 
ever to  their  use.  They  were  used  from  about  June  or 
July,  1898,  until  well  into  1901.  The  writer  has  also  seen 
a  collection  of  town  postmarks  made  for  the  Revolutionary 
government  with  over  two  hundred  different;  towns  'repre- 
sented, a  large  increase  from  the  twenty-eight  in  function 
some  twenty-five  years  before.  After  the  insurrection 
began  in  February,  1899,  the  military  authorities  confis- 
cated and  destroyed  all  stocks  found,  and  mail  was  carried 
by  special  messengers,  sometimes  bearing  the  stamps  also 
as  a  means  of  revenue.  Letters  bearing  them  found  in  the 
regular  mail  carried  by  the  posts  were  censored  and  if 
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Cleans  Teeth  Thoroughly 


T3UT  the  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush  to  the 
test.  Use  it  for  a  week  and  note  how 
much  better  it  cleans  your  teeth.  Observe 
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found  private  were  delivered  the  addressee  upon  payment 
in  ordinary  United  States  stamps. 

The  stamps  themselves  were  never  recognized  by  the 
International  Postal  Union,  pending  the  establishment 
of  a  de  facto  government,  and  they  could  frank  no  mail 
except  locally.  Still  covers  have  been  seen  bearing  both 
these  and  the  last  Spanish  issues,  mailed  and  carried  to 
Hongkong  and  China,  when  all  mails,  men,  and  author- 
ities were  in  a  state  of  transition.  The  present  price  of 
a  set  of  these  stamps,  without  errors,  excepting  the  judi- 
cial issue  is  not  over  fifty  centavos,  but  so  far  no  great 
stocks  have  been  discovered,  they  having,  as  we  have  pointed 
out,  been  systematically  destroyed,  and  interest  in  them, 
as  is  but  natural,  being  still  merely  local. 

The  Cantonal  Issues  of  Negros 
When  the  Spanish  authorities  vacated  the  island  of 
Negros  and  concentrated  in  Iloilo,  a  government  was  found- 
ed by  the  inhabitants  and  termed  a  Cantonal  government. 
This  carried  on  for  some  time  as  the  tide  of  insurrection 
had  not  yet  invaded  this  prosperous  sugar  region.  But 
expectant  of  being  drawn  into  the  game  of  war,  the  consti- 
tuted authorities  being  for  the  most  part  solid  citizens, 
requested  the  protection  of  the  United  States  forces,  which 
when  landed  took  over  the  government,  the  first  governor 
being  Colonel  James  Smith  of  the  First  Californias,  who 
later  became  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines. 

On  the  retirement  of  the  Spaniards,  postal  needs  called 
for  stamps.  An  issue  was  printed  on  rough  stock  in  Bacolod, 
the  capital,  in  red-brown  with  the  Katipunan  triangle  in 
blue  in  the  center.  The  design  was  conventional  and 
the  values  were  2-8-16-20  and  50  centavos,  the  design 
being  the  same  for  all  the  denominations.  The  stamps  were 
perforated  on  all  sides  and  bore  the  legend  at  the  top: 
"CANTON  ISLA  DE  NEGROS'';  below:  "Dios-Patria- 
Ley-Fraternidad-Igualdad";  the  sides  read:  "Correos 
Locales  Telegrafos  y  Rentas" ;  they  being  a  sort  of  general 
postage-revenue  such  as  those  of  British  colonies.  The 
stamps  were  said  to  have  been  made  on  the  initiati  ve  of 
General  Juan  Araneta,  then  the  Secretary  of  War  of  the 
Cantonal  government,  who  later  occupied  other  positions 
under  the  American  regime. 

Upon  the  advent  of  the  Americans  the  issues  were  dis- 
continued and  destroyed  and  United  States  stamps  took 
their  places  as  these  carried  the  mail  under  military  auspices 
all  over  the  Archipelago.  The  few  covers  bearing  these 
stamps  were  naturally  destroyed  when  these  became  con- 
traband, as  possession  might  have  meant  a  prison  sentence. 
Three  sets  were  found  among  the  papers  of  the  deceased 
General  Araneta  in  1929,  with  the  note,  "Recuerdos  del 
pasado"— Remembrances  of  the  past.  These  are  now  in 
the  collections  of  philatelists  through  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Jose  E.  Marco  of  Bacolod,  Negros,  who  is  not  only  an 
enthusiastic  collector  but  has  made  researches  into  the  old 
postal  history  of  the  Islands,  and  furthermore  publishes 
the  only  philatelic  paper  in  the  Philippines  with  a  large 
foreign  circulation. 

There  was  another  short-lived  Cantonal  set  issued  on  the 
initiative  of  Governor  Melecio  Severino  and  the  father 
of  Mr.  Marco  in  December,  1899,  three  denominations,  a 
5  centavos  green,  a  10  centavos  red,  and  a  20  centavos 
blue.     Covers  have  been  seen  with  the  first  value.    They 
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HEALTH,  it  being  the  best 
gift    from    God. 

If  you  feel  rundown, 
weak — if  your  cheeks 
lose  their  healthy  color 
— if  you  have  no  ap- 
petite and  don't  enjoy 
your  meals, 
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Each  issue  of  our  interest- 
ing little  periodical,  "The 
Drawing  Teacher",  con- 
tains a  completely  illus- 
trated new  classroom  pro- 
ject. We  will  gladly  place 
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list  if  you  will  send  us 
your  address,  school  and 
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were  printed  on  a  platen  press  in  the  office  of  La  Liber  tady 
a  paper  of  Bacolod,  Negros,  but  the  supply  and  plates  were 
destroyed  before  the  military  arrived  to  seize  them.  There 
was  also  a  stamp,  known  as  the  Bohol  Provisional,  printed 
on  thick  orange  paper.  It  had  the  legend  "Sello  Provi- 
sional Correos  Bohol"  with  three  stars  in  a  lined' 
border.  The  authenticity  of  this  stamp  is  open  to  doubt, 
however. 

All  unauthorized  postage  stamps  were  systematically 
destroyed  by  the  forces  occupying  the  Archipelago,  which 
is  the  reason  so  few  copies  used  or  unused  have  come  to- 
hand.  To  give  some  idea  of  the  rigorous  policy  adcpted 
towards  these  issues  we  quote  here  from  Mr.  Marco's  book 
the  copy  of  an  order  given  by  the  military  commander  in 
Negros  in  1900: 

"Whereas  there  have  been  considerable  letters  carried  through  the 
mail?  conveying  rebellious  matters  against  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  Islands  to  the  peaceful  citizens 
of  the  island,  having  been  sent  through  the  mails  franked  with  Kati- 
punan  and  the  local  Cantonal  stamps  of  the  Provisional  Government 
of  Negros  Occidental,  both  of  which  are  not  legally  authorized  by  the 
constituted  government,  it  is  so  ordered  that  whenever  such  letters 
are  found  in  the  mails  that  the  same  will  be  held  and  subjected  to  in- 
spection. If  found  to  contain  matter  rebellious  in  character  they  will 
be  dealt  with  accordingly.  If  the  letters  are  not  rebellious,  before 
delivery  to  addressee  is  made,  a  proportionate  charge  will  be  made  in 
postage  stamps  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  be  affixed  on  the 
letter. 

* 'Bacolod,  Negros,  P.  I.,  March  16,  1900. 


"Colonel  Commanding.1 


AUTHOR'S  NOTE:— The  writer  is  greatly  indebted  to  Mr.  Jos6  E.  Marco  of 
Bacolod  for  permission  to  reprint  data  from  his  work  on  Philippine  stamps  and  also 
for  sets  of  the  Negros  Cantonals  referred  to  in  this  article. 


River  Trip  in  Siam 

(Continued  from,  page  23) 

mayor  halts  in  front  of  the  largest  one.     We  are  kindly 
invited  to  stay  for  the  night. 

As  every  native  house  in  Siam  is  built  on  posts  we  have 
to  climb  up  a  ladder.  The  house  is  spacious  and  divided 
into  two  parts,  one  apparently  for  the  head  of  the  house 
and  his  wives  and  children,  and  the  other  for  the  partly 
grown-up  boys.  We  are  directed  to  the  latter,  where  our 
camp-beds  and  big  Thermos  bottle  attract  many  admirers. 

The  next  morning  the  mayor  invites  us  to  breakfast. 
We  have  rice,  fried  fish,  and  a  kind  of  salad,  but  everything 
is  soaked  in  a  very  hot  and  peppery  sauce.  Not  wishing  to 
offend  our  kind  hosts,  we  eat,  but  our  flushed  faces  probably 
betray  our  discomfort  and  the  mayor  suddenly  orders  a 
big  bunch  of  bananas  "and  water  to  drink  which  we  accept 
gratefully. 

The  object  of  our  expedition  is  to  visit  the  ruins  of  an 
ancient  and  long-deserted  capital  of  the  Kmer  people 
which,  according  to  other  travelers,  have  been  almost  entire- 
ly covered  up  by  the  jungle.  No  one  had  been  able  to  tell 
us  just  how  to  reach  them.  Maps  were  poor  and  of  little 
use.  A  friend  or  two  in  Bangkok  and  a  few  officials  had 
been  able  to  give  us  only  general  information.  But  the 
name  of  the  old  capital  seems  to  be  well  known  to  the  people 
here,  so  we  conclude  that  we  are  on  the  right  track.  We 
can,  however,  get  no  particulars  even  here,  because  the 
language  of  these  village  folks  is  quite  different  from  that 
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in  Bangkok,  and  our  little  knowledge  of  the  Bangkok  ver- 
nacular is  of  no  help  at  all.  But  we  have  plenty  of  paper 
and  pencils,  and  a  rough  sketch  is  quickly  made. 

What  about  going  up  the  river  by  canoe?  Sorrowful 
faces.  Would  it  be  possible  to  go  by  bull-cart?  A  pitiful 
smile.  I  pull  out  my  purse  and  show  some  notes.  Some 
of  the  older  boys  point  out  a  number  of  them — probably 
quite  a  large  sum  for  these  village  people,  but  as  we  do  not 
know  the  distance  involved  we  agree. 

There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty  about  getting  a  boat. 
At  last  our  two  hired  men  show  up  in  a  craft  about  fifteen 
feet  long,  without  a  hood  such  as  every  proper  Siamese  boat 
is  supposed  to  have  as  a  protection  against  the  sun.  We 
point  this  out.  Our  men  attach  a  few  bamboo  sticks,  then 
ask  for  our  tent  fly.  Simple,  plain,  excellent!  Our  outfit 
is  stowed  away.  We  wonder  about  the  large  store  of  pro- 
visions the  natives  take  aboard.  We  embark!  How  small 
this  boat  looks!  We  sit  in  the  center,  crowded  by  our 
belongings. 

We  start.  The  two  men — one  elderly,  the  other  still 
young — work  hard  against  the  current.  Water  comes  in. 
And  the  boat  is  frightfully  overloaded!  A  fine  start!  We 
are  only  a  few  inches  above  the  water.  But  our  canoemen 
are  not  nervous.  They  drive  the  yacht  up  on  a  sand-bar 
and  bail  it  out.  Then  the  older  man  takes  a  handful  of 
clay  and  pastes  big  lumps  of  it  here  and  there  inside  the 
hull,  and  we  proceed.     The  boat  is  now  water-tight. 

The  jungle  grows  denser,  the  current  swifter.  I  act 
as  third  reserve  oarsman  and  I  work  hard,  too,  especially 
when  the  current  gets  the  best  of  our  two  men  and  we  are 
in  danger  of  smashing  up  against  a  rock  or  a  big  log.  Every 
once  in  a  while  we  go  ashore  to  bail  out  and  recaulk  with 
clay.  We  meet  several  big  bamboo  rafts  coming  down  the 
river,  with  little  bamboo  huts  on  top  of  them,  surrounded 
by  a  low  bamboo  fences  within  which  the  children  play. 
Quite   homelike! 

We  spend  the  night  in  our  tent  on  a  sandbank.  Our  men 
fry  a  wild-chicken  caught  on  the  riverbank  that  afternoon. 
We  are  off  again  at  dawn.  Another  day  and  another 
night.  Our  provisions  are  running  low.  We  reach  a  little 
hut  where  we  see  some  people  roasting  meat.  We  ask  for  a 
piece  of  the  meat,  but  it  is  covered  with  flies  and  we  hand  it 
back.  Several  more  days  pass  without  a  trace  of  any  ruined 
city.    We  live  chiefly  on  fried  fish  and  bananas. 

But  one  day,  in  the  late  afternoon,  we  discover  something 
like  a  small,  old  Buddhist  pagoda,  wonderfully  situated  on 
a  little  hill.  Here  our  river-voyage  ends.  Two  Buddhist 
monks  living  in  a  hut  close  to  the  pagoda  inform  us  that  the 
ruins  can  be  reached  on  foot  in  a  few  hours  and  invite  us  to 
spend  the  night  with  them.  We  accept  gladly.  But  what 
about  provisions?  There  is  plenty  of  wild  game  here- 
abouts, but  as  lovers  of  animals  we  carry  no  rifles— only 
our  cameras.  We  hand  some  money  to  one  of  our  boatmen 
and  tell  him  to  buy  food  at  any  cost.  We  tell  him  we  would 
like  a  chicken,  eggs,  if  possible,  vegetables,  and  some  fruit. 
But  he  comes  back  after  an  hour  with  about  two  hundred 
bananas.  At  last  one  of  the  monks  brings  us  two  eggs. 
So  we  eat,  one  egg  each,  rice  cooked  in  water,  and,  of  course, 
plenty  of  bananas. 

After  dinner  we  take  a  stroll.  The  view  is  admirable. 
The  winding  river  seems  to  be  overlaid  with  gold  by  the 
setting   sun.     The   silence   is   profound. 


EEIF 


Then  the  deep 


So  Appetizing 

and  Convenient 

JUST  the  meat  to  serve  during  the 
coming  hot  days — Libby's  Corn- 
ed Beef,®  sliced 'cold  ready  for  the 
table  just  as  it  comes  from  the  tin. 
Here  you  have  choice,  lean  beef — 
corned  and  canned  in  the  world's 
largest  meat  packing  plant.  It's 
wholesome,  satisfying,  full  of  nu- 
triment. 

There  are  many  different  ways  of 
serving  Libby's  Corned  Meat — in 
sandwiches,  in  hash,  with  rice  and 
vegetables,  in  casserole  dishes.  It 
is  the  most  economical  and  conve- 
nient meat>upply— and  available 
at  your  nearest  grocer's  store. 

Ask  for  Libby's  Corned  Beef 

At  Your  Dealer's 
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strokes  of  a  gong  resound.  It  is  the  call  to  evening  prayer. 
We  see  the  two  priests  dressed  in  orange-colored  togas, 
attended  by  a  handsome  little  boy  of  eight,  his  head  shaved 
and  also  clad  in  orange  who  is  beating  the  gong.  We  hear 
the  murmur  of  prayer. 

We  start  out  very  early  in  the  morning  and  indeed,  after 
a  few  hours,  we  discover  some  lonely  heaps  of  stones.  Our 
guide  makes  us  understand  that  we  are  at  the  right  place. 
We  fear  that  we  are  a  few  centuries  too  late.  But  to  our 
joy  we  see  among  dense  masses  of  roots  and  vines  a  strong, 
stone  wall.  We  come  to  a  few  towers  suggestive  of  the 
Hindoo  style  of  architecture.  We  realize  we  are  standing 
in  front  of  what  was  once  a  strongly  fortified  city  which  has 
been  taken  and  for  centuries  occupied  by  the  jungle. 

We  take  several  photographs,  rather  hard  in  this  jungle 
dimness.  We  start  sketches  of  some  details  on  canvas. 
Our  hands  and  knees  are  scratched  by  thorns.  A  tube  of 
paint  is  lost  which  will  never  be  found  again.  We  are 
thirsty  and  call  for  the  Thermos  bottle.  We  find  it  almost 
empty.  It  appears  the  natives  believe  in  communism.  But 
we  sketch  all  day,  searching  the  jungle  for  more  motives. 
Near  sun-down  we  start  back  for  the  pagoda. 

Our  boatman  surprises  us  with  a  fat  hen.  We  take  the 
bird  carefully  in  our  hands,  scarcely  believing  our  eyes. 
We  have  a  feast  that  night.  The  next  morning  we  start  our 
homeward  trip.  The  boat  is  already  fearfully  deep  in  tha 
water,  but  our  boatman  disappears  and  in  about  an  hour 
comes  hurrying  back  with  about  a  hundredweight  of  bananas- 
We  protest  but  he  declares  the  boat  can  easily  hold  them. 
We  are  surrounded  by  bananas,  sit  on  bananas,  and  have 
bananas  for  pillows. 

But  we  arrive  without  mishap  at  the  village  where  we 
hired  the  two  men  and  their  boat.  We  pitch  our  tent  and 
are  fairly  comfortable  once  again.  We  find  plenty  of  things 
to  sketch  and  paint.  Toward  evening  the  girls  of  the 
village  come  to  the  river  to  bathe  and  we  have  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  admire  these  jungle  beauties,  who  are  not  a 
bit   narrow-minded. 


We  have  plenty  of  provisions,  and  are  almost  sorry  when 
the  river  boat  arrives  which  is  to  take  us  back  to  the  railroad. 

Once  more  back  in  Bangkok  and  after  an  inspection  of 
our  sketches  and  photographs,  we  conclude  that  the  results 
of  our  trip  are  not  bad  at  all. 


Volcanoes 

{Continued  from,  page  22) 

Camiguing  Volcano: — This  volcano  is  located  on  the 
small  island  of  Camiguing  near  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao. 
An  eruption  through  a  lateral  opening  at  the  base  of  an 
old  cone  occurred  in  1871.  The  present  activity  of  this 
volcano  consists  of  solfataric  emanations  in  the  old  crater 
rather  than  in  the  new  crater  of  1871. 

Kanlaon  Volcano: — This  volcano  is  situated  in  north 
central  Negros  at  latitude  10°  20'  north.  The  highest  peak 
has  an  elevation  of  2,458  meters.  There  are  two  craters, 
the  one  to  the  south  higher,  smaller,  and  active,  while  the 
one  to  the  north  is  dormant.  The  last  eruption  of  this 
volcano  was  an  ash  eruption  and  occurred  in  1931. 

Bulusan  Volcano: — This  volcano  is  situated  in  south- 
eastern Luzon  is  Sorscgon  province.  For  centuries  this 
volcano  has  been  emitting  small  jets  of  fumes  from  crevices 
in  its  crater.  There  was  increased  activity  in  January, 
1916,  when  an  eruption  of  ashes  occurred. 

May  on  Volcano: — This  volcano  is  the  most  famous  of 
Philippine  volcanoes  as  it  has  the  mcst  perfect  cone  in  the 
world.  It  is  situated  in  southeastern  Luzon  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Albay.  Mayon  Volcano  is  characterized  by  ex- 
plosive ejections  of  ashes,  sometimes  in  great  quantities, 
previous  to  outpourings  of  lava  from  the  top  crater  and 
other  openings  on  the  sides.  The  last  explosive  eruption 
of  this  volcano  was  in  1929.* 
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Taal  Volcano: — This  volcano  is  probably  the  lowest  of 
the  better  known  volcanoes  of  the  world  today.  It  rises 
only  a  few  feet  above  sea  level  in  the  center  of  Lake  Taal  or 
Bombon  in  Batangas  province.  The  last  and  most  de- 
structive eruption  and  yet  the  shortest  occurred  in  January, 
1911.  It  consist  of  one  long  terrific  explosion  which  caused 
havoc  and  destruction  within  a  radius  of  several  kilometers. 

Camiguing  Island  Volcano: — This  volcano  is  on  Ca- 
miguing  Island,  one  of  the  Babuyan  Islands  north  of 
Luzon.  The  present  activity  consist  of  feeble  emission  of 
sulphureous  gases  from  many  openings. 

Didicas  Rocks  and  Volcanoes: — These  are  two  rocks 
north  of  Camiguing  Island  which  have  shown  some  signs 
of  volcanic  activity. 

Babuyan  Claro  Volcano: — This  volcano  is  situated  at 
the  western  point  of  Babuyan  Island.  According  to  the 
report  of  Mr.  J.  Scott  McCormick,  Chief  of  the  Academic 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  this  volcano  was  in 
eruption  during  April,  1934.  It  was  an  ash  eruption,  and 
a  rain  cf  fine  ashes  fell  en  the  Coast  Guard  cutter  A  ray  a  t 
which  was  at  the  time  of  observation  two  miles  from  shore. 

While  the  volcanoes  enumerated  have  been  active 
or  semi-active  at  some  time  or  another,  the  most  de- 
structive volcanic  eruptions  that  we  have  official  records 
in  so  far  as  human  lives  are  concerned  were  those  of 
the  Mayon  eruption  of  1814  during  which  1,200  people 
were  killed  and  a  later  eruption  of  the  same  volcano 
in  1897  in  which  between  200  and  300  people  lost  their 
lives.  A  more  recent  destructive  eruption  was  that  of 
Taal  volcano  which  occurred  in  1911,  the  official  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  human  lives  lost  being  1,335. 
This  eruption  exerted  a  devastating  violence  over  an 
area  of  230  square  kilometers  although  part  of  this 
area  was  lake  surface;  the  land  surface  devastated 
totalled  some  98  square  kilometers. 


*  AUTHOR'S  NOTE:— The  activity  reported  recently  in  the  local  press  is  not  an 
eruption,  but  merely  an  avalanche  of  sand,  gravel,  bowlders,  and  other  big  rocks, 
products  of  former  eruptions  lying  on  the  slopes  of  the  volcano,  brought  on 
by  gravity  and  rain  water.  Such  avalanches  down  the  slopes  may  come  any 
time    without   previous    warning. 


Anting-Anting 

By  Margaret  Duncan  Dravo 

XJUSH!  When  you  see  the  lizard  with  the  double  tail, 

""-Catching  moths  in  the  lamplight  on  the  sawali  wall, 

Do  not  speak  of  it  to  your  wife, 

Do  not  mention  it  to  your  neighbor; 

But  when  you  go  to  the  cock-fight 

On  Sunday  afternoon, 

If  you  will  wear  it  about  your  neck 

Under  your  flowered  barong, 

You  will  always  pick  the  right  bird, 

You  will  win  much  money, 

And  there  will  be  plenty  of  rice 

For  all  who  are  in  your  house. 
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Balloon 

(Continued  from,  page  21) 

lured  on  to  cokmful  heights  by  the  sight  of  a  huge,  red 
balloon.  He  feasted  his  eyes  on  its  shining  smoothness, 
then  tried  to  look  away.  But  his  gaze  came  back  again 
and  again  with  increasing  yearning. 

"Tatay,"  he  tugged  at  his  father's  hand,  "Tatay",  he 
whispered  more  urgently.  When  his  father's  attention 
was  finally  focused  on  him,  he  pointed  with  a  shaking  finger 
to  the  beautiful  balloon.  His  eyes  were  pleading,  and  his 
face  was  moist  with  the  greatness  of  his  desire.  The  father 
swiftly  calculated  the  possible  cost  of  the  balloon,  then: 

"We'll  buy  one  outside.     Things  are  very  dear  here." 

"But  Tatay 

"You  wait,  I  tell  you,"  firmly,  "We'll  buy  outside." 

From  then  on,  Perto  was  haunted  by  the  balloon.  Look 
which  way  he  would  he  saw  it  in  all  its  enchanting  redness, 
sailing  temptingly  near.  He  wanted  to  go  home.  He 
pleaded  fatigue.  He  made  a  nuisance  of  himself.  He 
wanted  to  go  outside.  Baleful  looks  from  his  sisters  meant 
nothing  to  him.  His  mother's  repeated  scoldings  were 
lost  upon  him.     He  wanted  to  go  outside. 

The  sun  was  no  longer  visible  behind  the  tall  buildings 
of  the  city  when  Patrona  dragged  the  old  caritela  through 
the  dusty  streets.  The  family,  tired  but  triumphant, 
relaxed  on  the  seats.  On  a  string  out  of  one  curtained 
window  sailed  a  balloon,  shining  and  red. 

"Put  your  balloon  inside,  Perto,"  Susana  advised,  "the 
street  car  might  bump  it." 

Perto  hurriedly  hauled  in  the  balloon.  The  thought 
that  it  might  blow  up  caused  goose-flesh  to  creep  over 


him.  With  tender  care  he  held  it  close  to  him,  his  little 
moist  palms  lightly  protecting  its  surface.  The  baby  was 
asleep,  and  save  for  occasional  advances  from  Justa  which 
he  disregarded,  he  had  the  balloon  to  himself. 

Dusk  was  falling  as  the  familiar  landmarks  of  the  country 
met  the  tired  eyes  of  the  excursionists.  Mang  Pedro's 
old  rooster  was  no  longer  staked  outside  the  sari-sari 
store  when  Patrona  wearily  brought  in  her  load.  With 
forethought,  Perto  let  his  balloon  sail  out  of  the  big  window. 
He  was  not  mistaken.  Soon  many  fingers  were  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  red  globe.  They  were  admiring 
his  balloon,  the  big,  big  balloon  that  he  had  bought  from 
the  Carnival.  He  bore  the  glory  calmly.  With  almost 
unconscious  maliciousness,  he  let  the  balloon  up  as  far  as 
it  would  go. 

As  the  horse  rounded  the  corner  to  their  home,  Perto 
allowed  his  eyes  to  once  more  gloat  upon  the  balloon.  He 
watched  the  vivid  red  backgrounded  against  skies  of  gray- 
ish blue.  They  were  passing  the  shady  lane  which  led  to 
the  house.  With  a  final  spurt  of  recklessness,  Perto  put 
his  hand  out  of  the  window,  letting  the  balloon  sail  out  in 
all  the  majesty  that  the  long  strings  would  allow  it. 

There  was  a  loud  explosion  as  the  balloon  caught  at  the 
point  of  a  bamboo  twig. 

Perto  did  not  at  once  realize  what  had  happened.  For 
a  stunned  moment,  he  sat  deaf  to  the  rebukes  and  jeers 
he  received.  He  could  not  understand  it.  His  balloon, 
the  beautiful  red  balloon,  was  gone— the  only  thing  that 
remained  of  one  glorious  adventure.  His  sisters,  his  father, 
and  mother  looked  guiltily  at  one  another  as  Perto  slumped 
back  in  his  seat,  his  little  body  shaking  in  heartbroken 
loss. 
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Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

JyjRS.  LIGAYA  VICTORIO  REYES  hails 
from  Caloocan  and  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Philippine  Normal  School.  She  is  the  wife  of 
Ramon  Reyes,  staff  artist  of  the  Tribune,  and 
is  herself  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  magazine 
section  of  that  paper.  She  is  the  author  of  many 
short  stories,  sketches,  and  essays,  but  "Balloon" 
is  her  first  story  in  the  Philippine  Magazine, 
which,  she  told  a  friend,  was  her  "goal".  Her 
story,  "Call  of  the  Gang-sa"  in  Dawn  was 
given  three-star  rank  by  Jose  Garcia  Villa  in  his  latest  list  of  the  best 
Philippine  short  stories.  She  writes  so  understandingly  of  the  little 
boy  in  her  story  perhaps  because  she  is  herself  the  mother  of  a  young  son. 
Dr.  Leopoldo  Alcaraz  Faustino,  who  writes  on  the  active  and 
semi-active  volcanoes  of  the  Philippines  in  this  issue,  is  the  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Science.  He  was  born  at  Calamba, 
Laguna,  in  November,  1892.  He  obtained  the  B.  E.,  E.  M.,  and  M. 
S.  E.  M.  degrees  at  Ohio  State  University,  and  an  M.  A.  and  Ph. 
D.  at  Leland  Stanford.  Before  his  recent  promotion  to  the  assistant 
directorship  of  the  Bureau  of  Science  he  was  Chief  Geologist 
and  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Mines  of  the  Bureau.  He  is  a 
member  of  many  important  scientific  bodies  and  the  author  of 
a  number  of  technical  works.  Another  article  by  him  on  earth- 
quakes  will   appear    in    the   Philippine    Magazine  shortly. 

C.  Cruse,  author  of  the  article,  "River  Trip  in  Siam",  is  a  German 
painter  who,  readers  may  remember,  painted  the  pictures  reproduced 
as  frontispieces  in  the  July  and  August  issues  of  the  Philippine  Magazine. 
He  is  illustrator  for  a  number  of  high-grade  periodicals  in  Europe  and 
when  last  heard  from  was  in  Japan. 

Bernardo  P.  Garcia  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Manila  Daily  Bulletin, 
and  is  a  veteran  Manila  newspaper  man  who  has  held  many 
important    journalistic    positions    in    the    Philippines. 

Of  historical  and  economic  interest  is  the  article  on  the  former  Spanish 
Tobacco  Monopoly  by  Ramon  Valdes  Pica.  An  article  by  him  on 
superstitions  connected  with  tobacco  was  published  in  the  December 
issue. 

Benjamin  C.  Eugenio  was  born  in  Laoag,  Ilocos  Norte,  in  1916,  and 
is  a  student  in  the  Northern  Luzon  Junior  College  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  and  editor  of  the  Norluzonian,  the  organ  of  the 
student  body.  He  states  that  he  owes  his  literary  tendencies  to  his 
father,  a  former  school  teacher. 
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Juan  M.  Arellano  is  the  Supervising  Architect  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Works  and  is  the  designer  not  only  of  many  important  public  and  private 
edifices  in  Manila  and  other  cities  in  the  Philippines,  but  is  responsible 
for  the  beauty  of  various  parks,  boulevards,  and  avenues. 

Mr.  Juan  M.  Arellano's  article  regarding  the  landscaping  of  Manila 
should  not  only  be  of  interest  to  city  readers,  but  should  give  readers  in 
other  cities  and  towns  in  the  Philippines  an  idea  as  to  how  an  architect 
plans  the  landscaping  of  a  city  and  how  their  own  might  be  improved. 

Juan  L.  Raso  states  that  "Storm"  is  the  first  story  he  has  ever  written. 
He  has,  however,  had  a  number  of  poems  published  in  the  Philippine 
Magazine.  _   „  .  ,     ^      _ 

Capt.  W.  A.  Callaway,  now  with  the  31st  Infantry,  is  a  graduate  ol 
West  Point.  Patrick  Henry  was  his  maternal  great-great-grandfather. 
His  poetry  has  appeared  in  two  anthologies.  He  states  in  a  letter: 
"I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  the  Philippine  Magazine  ever  since  I 
happened  to  see  it  for  the  first  time- July,  1933— and  think  it  fills  very 
creditably  and  capably  a  material  and  important  place  m  the  field  of 
periodical    literature".  . 

Prudencio  Velasco  Mejia  ("Cmquams")  was  born  in Urdaneta,  Pan- 
gasinan,  and  is  a  student  in  the  Far  Eastern  University.  Prof.  John 
Siler's  article  on  the  cinquain  in  a  recent  article  m  the  Magazine  in- 
spired him  to  attempt  the  form. 

Cornelio  Faigao  ("Candles")  was  born  in  Jones,  Romblon,  in  1908, 
is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and  is  at  present  a 
teacher  in  the  Cebu  Trade  School. 

Besides  many  kind  Christmas  and  New  Year  greetings  I  received  a 
most  varied  correspondence  last  month— from  a  parody  [intended  only 
for  private  reading]  of  a  poem  of  Keats'  to  a  letter  from  a  Washington 
editor  who  writes  in  part:  "I  have  enjoyed  and  profited  greatly  by 
reading  the  Philippine  Magazine,  especially  the  articles  on  the  Jap- 
anese situation  and  on  social  and  economic  conditions  in  the  Philippines. 
Here  one  does  not  find  such  information  unless  he  goes  hunting  for  it, 


and  you  have  brought  it  right  to  my  door— for  which  I  thank  you. 
Here  in  the  East  people  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the  suggestion  of  a 
'Japanese  menace',  but  on  our  Western  coast  they  know  better.  .  .  . 
Complete  Philippine  independence  without  guarantee  of  protection 
by  force,  if  necessary,  is  sure  to  lead  to  eventual  absorption  by  Japan 
within  not  many  years."  # 

In  contrast  I  received  a  letter  from  Luis  Dato  in  which  he  states  with 
reference  to  Professor  Bugante's  article  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Magazine, 
that  it  is  needlessly  alarming.  "What  the  country  needs  is  just  the 
reverse  of  what  he  asks,  and  the  leader  who  will  save  us  today  is 
He  who  saved  Israel  in  its  day:  God,  who  is  the  light,  the  life,  the  way. 
Our  nationalistic  cultures  have  become  towers  of  Babel  which  in  our 
pride  we  have  raised  to  displace  God  on  His  throne.  We  must  learn 
that  charity  and  labor  are  better  than  force,  better  than  deception, 
better  than  all  thought,  for  they  contain  the  seeds  of  the  only  true 
wisdom:  Love."  This  has  a  beautiful  sound,  and  I  wish  it  were  as 
immediately  valid  as  it  is  ultimately  true.  But  the  basilisk  still  makes 
a  meal  of  the  dove,  and  we  can't  hold  back  the  Japanese  militarists 
with  streams  and  beams  of  love. 

Nevertheless  I  confess  to  being  somewhat  disturbed  by  a  letter  from 
a  young  man  who  writes  from  the  Student  Y.M.C.A.  that  "from  reading 
the  Bible,  having  been  a  student  in  Silliman  Institute,  I  shifted  to  reading 
Literature— especially  verse  .  .  .  and  I  observe  that  when  it  comes  to 
poetry,  the  Philippine  Magazine  tops  them  all.  In  its  pages  I  find 
treasures  which  money  can  not  buy."  I  wish  seriously  to  point  out 
to  this  well-meaning  young  man  that  his  flattery  pains  me.  There 
is  no  greater  poetry  in  the  world  than  that  in  the  Psalms,  Isaiah,  Job, 
and  the  Songs  of  Solomon.  • 

A  young  man  who  recently  asked  my  advice  whether  he  should  marry 
—what  problems  are  not  put  up  to  an  editor?— and  whom  I  advised 
to  wait  because  he  was  still  very  young,  is  back  in  high  school  and  con- 
nected with  his  school  paper.     He  states  that  the  "rejection  slips 
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of  this  publication  are  "modelled  after"  those  of  the  Philippine  Maga- 
zine. Such  flattery  could  positively  not  be  outdone.  As  for  myself, 
I  am  sorry  that  I  had  finally  to  resort  to  printed  rejection  notices.  I 
have  for  years  declined  offered  manuscripts,  if  unsuitable,  by  personal 
notes,  but  the  increasing  volume  of  material  offered  finally  became  too 
great  to  continue  this  practice. 

The  wife  of  an  Army  officer  here  some  years  ago,  and  now  back  in 
the  United  States  wrote  that  she  has  "enjoyed  the  Magazine  im- 
mensely". "I  have  read  every  word  in  each  issue,  and  even  all  the 
advertisements  I  think.  I  am  so  interested  in  the  Philippines  and  am 
following  with  enthusiasm  your  editorial  policy." 

Satisfied  readers  are  a  great  inspiration  to  an  editor,  and  satisfied 
authors  almost  as  much  so.  Marc  T.  Greene  wrote  me  during  the 
month  that  he  had  read  the  October  issue  of  the  Philippine  Magazine 
in  the  New  York  Library,  including  his  own  article.  "The  Present  State 
of  Mind  in  America".  "I  do  think  it  was  pretty  good  stuff  myself 
[I  had  written  him  that  it  was].  Whatever  I  write  is  always  the  best 
I  can  do  on  that  subject.  I  can  not  write  one  kind  of  thing  for  .  .  . 
[verv  small  number]  .  .  .  pesos  and  another  for  $100.00,  and  it  is  quite 
likely  that  what  I  write  for  a  small  fee  is  better  than  what  I  write  for 
a  much  larger  one.  I  couldn't  have  made  this  particular  story  any 
better  whatever  I  might  have  expected  to  get  for  it.  .  .  .  I  am  glad 
you  are  keeping  up  the  Magazine.  It  seems  to  me  a  very  good  thing, 
and  I  am  sure  that  a  good  deal  of  information  in  it  will  be  of  value  to 
me  now  that  I  can  get  it  regularly.  .  .  ."  Mr.  Greene's  is  the  spirit 
of  the  true  journalistic  craftsman,  and  he  is  not  drawing  the  long  bow, 
for  in  addition  to  series  of  articles  by  him  in  such  leading  American 
dailies  as  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  the  Province  Journal, 
I  have  seen  articles  by  him  in  Current  History  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

Authors  for  years  unheard  from  still  remember  the  Philippine 
Magazine  as  shown  by  the  following  postal  card  from  Chicago:  "Re- 
member me?  Well,  my  journey  around  the  world  is  ended,  date — 
August,  1934.  What  a  grand  experience  I've  had!  I  visited  Hawaii, 
Samoa,  the  Philippines,  Borneo,  Singapore,  China,  Tibet,  Mongolia, 
Manchuria,  Korea,  Japan,  Siberia,  Russia,  Poland,  Germany,  and 
France.  In  December,  1931,  I  started  in  California  without  a  single 
penny.  In  April,  1934, 1  landed  in  New  York  with  25  cents,  and  finished 
up  in  Los  Angeles  with  8  cents.  I  enjoyed  making  your  acquaintance 
and  knowing  you.  P.S. — By  the  way,  did  you  ever  publish  my  article, 
'Vagabonding  through  Mindanao'?— Eugene  Ressencourt."  Readers 
will  no  doubt  remember  young  Ressencourt's  articles  on  Mindanao  as 
well  as  his  account  of  his  Samoan  adventures  and  his  imprisonment  by 
the  Naval  authorities  there!  He  was  a  good  lad  and  a  brave  one, 
and  I'm  glad  he  got  home  safe. 

I  received  two  letters  from  Australia.  One  was  from  Tom  Inghs 
Moore,  formerly  professor  of  English  at  the  University  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, and  author  of  the  novel  "Kalatong"  published  serially  in 
the  Magazine  some  years  ago,  as  well  as  of  many  other  articles,  es- 
says, and  poems.  He  is  now  the  "leader"  (editorial)  writer  of  the 
Boston  Transcript  of  Australia— the  Sydney  Morning  Herald, 
according  to  Sydney  Tomholt,  from  whom  I  also  received  a  letter, 
"a  splendidly-paid  position,  one  of  the  big  plums  in  Australia's  jour- 
nalistic world.  He  is  a  terrific  worker  and  is  quickly  getting  a  name 
for  himself.  Manila  missed  a  real  find  when  they  failed  to  hold  him.  . . 
The  fact  that  the  cream  of  the  literary  world  of  Australia  as  well  as  the 
finest  writers  in  this  country  and  other  applicants  from  England  and 
America  failed  to  win  over  Moore,  shows  the  impression  he  has  made. 
He  and  Mrs.  Moore  are  very  popular  and  Sydney  art  and  literary  circles 
and  Tom  should  one  day  make  a  big  namefor  himself."  In  hisown  letter, 
Moore  tells  of  the  birth  to  him  and  Mrs.  Moore  of  a  "delectable  daugh- 
ter". "She's  great  fun.  She  bears  the  name  of  Pacita.  As  the  wife's 
name  is  'Peace',  the  baby  is  aptly  called  'a  little  Peace'.  It  is,  I  think, 
a  pretty  name  in  itself.  And,  finally,  it  is  a  remembrance  of  our  very 
pleasant  days  in  Manila.  I  wonder  what  the  journalistic  gentleman 
who  once  in  the  dim  and  distant  past  tried  to  preach  that  I  was  an  anti- 
Filipino'  would  make  of  that?"     As  to  his  work,  he  writes:  "I  have  to 


write  four  leaders  (i.e.  editorials)  a  week,  fill  up  two  columns  with  book 
reviews  (non-fiction — another  man  does  the  novels),  and  also  a  three- 
quarter  column  article  of  general  literary  interest  for  the  'Saturday 
Page'.  At  present  I  find  that  this  averages  about  twelve  hours  of 
work  a  day.  Of  course,  I  hope  to  reduce  this  when  I  get  into  my  stride. 
Now  when  I  have  to  turn  out  a  leader  on  Russia,  or  the  German  Church, 
or  the  New  Deal,  I  have  to  do  a  lot  of  research,  since  with  all  my  other 
jobs  in  the  past  I  did  not  have  the  time  to  keep  up  on  foreign  affairs. 
By  the  end  of  the  year  I  should  have  my  knowledge  of  these  things  at 
my  finger  tips  and  be  able  to  do  my  leaders  without  much  further  re- 
search. And  no  doubt  in  time  my  conscientiousness  as  a  book  reviewer 
will  wear  a  bit  thin,  and  I  shall  become  as  other  reviewers  and  be  dog- 
matic on  the  guarantee  of  a  glimpse  at  the  dust-jacket,  foreword,  and 
the  chapter  heads.  But  at  present  I  still  read  the  books  I  review,  while 
I  am  deputed  to  do  the  leaders  on  foreign  affairs,  educational,  literary, 
and  'cultural'  topics.  There  are  not  so  many  of  the  latter,  I  am  afraid. 
I  looked  up  the  'Herald'  index  the  other  day  and  discovered  that  for 
the  past  three  years  there  had  been  only  one  leader  (1  out  of  626)  on 
music,  while  during  the  last  five  months  I  have  written  three  leaders 
myself  on  some  musical  topic.  So  I  hope  to  be  of  some  good  in  such 
directions.  During  the  last  month  I  have  written  on  affairs  in  Yugo- 
slavia, Spain,  Germany,  Great  Britain,  America,  Russia,  and  France, 
as  well  as  on  forestry,  the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  the  Victorian 
centenary,  libraries,  linguistics,  education,  and  even  on  'The  Grass- 
hopper Menace' When  I  get  settled  down  to  my  new  job  and  make 

some  leisure  time,  I  shall  get  on  with  my  writing  again.  I  want  to  do 
a  novel  of  the  Australian  slums.  There  is  plenty  of  material  there  for 
a  realistic  novel.  On  the  other  hand,  I  want  to  do  a  volume  of  short 
stories  on  the  Philippines.  I  have  some  good  material  in  yarns  told 
me  by  yourself,  Beyer,  Edmonds,  and  others.  I  should  like  to  come  to 
Manila  for  six  months  and  do  nothing  else  but  get  material,  atmosphere, 
etc.  That  fellow  Thompson  wrote  a  story  about  that  big  buck  nigger 
who  ran  away  and  was  finally  killed  by  the  mountain  people  which  was 
a  little  masterpiece.     I  always  reckon  it  among  the  best  short  stories 

I  have  ever  read,  including  even  the  French  and  Russian Glad 

indeed  to  see  that  you  are  keeping  the  flag  of  the  Philippine  Magazine 
flying,  even  if  it  is  rough  sailing.  Good  luck  to  you  and  it.  I  always 
enjoy  reading  my  copy.  You  manage  to  keep  the  quality  up,  and  every 
issue  has  something  especially  good  in  it.  I  always  like  the  direct 
vigour  of  your  editorials.  They  have  something  to  say  and  make  the 
points  clearly  and  soundly  in  a  thoughtful  fashion,  free  from  the  usual 
sentimental  clap-trap.  In  fact,  they  are  superior  to  the  leaders  of  the 
papers  here.     Credo  experto  here." 

Sydney  Tomholt,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Philippine  Maga- 
zine, in  a  letter  from  Brisbane,  tells  that  his  plays,  "Dimmed  Lights" 
and  "The  Woman  Mary",  have  again  been  put  on  the  air,  but  that  he 
has  not  had  the  time  to  write  much  lately.  This  is  a  great  pity  for, 
according  to  Moore,  Tomholt  has  "more  dramatic  ability  than  anyone 
in  Australia".  Tomholt  writes :  "Did  I  tell  you  that  the  leading  literary 
quarterly  here,  Manuscripts,  was  'delighted'  to  get  'The  Crucified' 
[first  published  in  the  Philippine  Magazine  for  April,  1933]  for  pub- 
lication? Another  tribute  to  your  literary  judgment!  .  .  .  Incident- 
ally I  am  somewhat  proud  of  some  remarks  Moore  made  about  my  work 
some  months  ago  In  the  Philippine  Magazine  and  would  appreciate 
a  few  copies  of  that  issue  to  keep  for  reference.  I  am  at  long  last  begin- 
ning to  realize  that  a  little  publicity  is  necessary  even  to  writers  who 
dislike  it.  Yet  do  we  really?  I  honestly  did  once— felt  it  to  be  foolish. 
But  I  admit  that  certain  little  paragraphs  in  your  Four  O'Clock  column 
made  me  blush  with  pride.  Therefore,  if  one  Australian  playwright 
ever  achieves  the  fame  some  of  his  over-enthusiastic  friends  hope  for 
him,  a  certain  American  editor  in  Manila  will  go  down  to  posterity 
as  the  first  to  have  published  some  of  his  plays!  .  .  .  What  a  shock 
I  received  one  night  some  months  ago,  when  I  read  your  exposure  of 
that  young  writer  who  copied  a  short  story  and  made  a  wonderful  play 
of  it  I  say  wonderful,  because  I  happened  to  be  reading  the  Phil- 
ippine  Magazine  in  bed  when  this  particular  play  caught  my  eye. 


WHEN    OTHER    REMEDIES    HAVE    FAILED 

WATSONAL  TAGUROL 


SKIN 
DISEASES 


Thousands  of  persons  in  the  Philippines  have  been  cured  of  their  Skin  Diseases 
mernes  Sarna,  Dhobie  Itch,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Rash,  Itch,  Panoblancos, 
Ulcers  Old  Sores,  etc.)  by  this  wonderful  balm.  Its  components  have  been 
c^ns'dered  by  the  Medical  Profession  as  the  most  efficient  in  curing  Skin 
consiaerea    py  infection    do    not   delay,    try 

WATSONAL [fT^UML«rSrcrA  "MADE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES" 
REMEDY. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUG  STORES 

™t>mttt  A-  Rals  Peru.  Phenol,  Pine  Tar,  Menthol  aa  1.5;  Resorcin,  Camphor  aa  3;  zinc 
FORMULA.     Bals.  «gJ|jplMr  precip.  10;  Acid  salicyl  2.5  Alcohol  12.50  cc;  Tagulaway  15  gm. 
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I  read  it  straight  through,  read  it  again,  and  then  said  to  my  wife:  'That 
is  a  play  I  wish  I  had  written!'  It  was  perfect,  a  real  gem  in  itself. 
I  never  doubted  that  it  was  genuine.  And  then  the  next  number  of 
the  Magazine  appeared  and  the  exposure!  The  whole  affair  really 
hurt  me.  The  young  fellow  who  turned  that  short  story  into  the  play 
you  published,  should  be  a  born  dramatist.  He  seems  to  have  every 
qualification  for  it — except  honesty.  Had  he  only  admitted  that  he 
had  dramatized  the  story,  considerable  credit  would  have  been  due  to 
him  for  the  magnificent  result.  Let  us  be  charitable  and  think  that 
perhaps  he  never  quite  realized  what  he  was  doing  when  he  sent  that 
play  in  as  his  own.  I  am  afraid  he  is  not  the  only  one.  Writers  who 
should  and  do  know  better,  are  guilty  of  the  same  literary  crime.  As 
he  is  evidently  a  young  writer,  forgive  him,  and  encourage  him  to  write 
more  plays.  Such  a  lapse  can  be  forgiven  in  such  a  youth,  and  it  may 
be  the  making  of  him.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  he  stopped  writing. 
One  wrong  must  not  be  the  cause  of  our  damnation.  That  would  be 
the  greater  crime  against  a  youthful  writer.  ...  ." 

On  the  strength  of  good  Tomholt's  plea,  I  have  "forgiven"  the  writer 
referred  to,  and  shall  be  glad  to  consider  anything  that  he  may  care  to 
submit  for  publication. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  that  Jose 
Garcia  Villa's  1934  list  of  the  "best  Philippine  short  stories",  published 
in  the  Graphic  of  January  3,  mentions  among  the  six  "most  distin- 
guished short  stories",  four  Philippine  Magazine  stories:  (1)  "Pio- 
neer", N.  V.  M.  Gonzales,  Philippine  Magazine;  (2)  "How  My 
Brother  Leon  Brought  Home  a  Wife",  Manuel  E.  Arguilla,  Literary 
Apprentice;  (3)  "Flotsam",  Vicente  Demandal,  Graphic;  (4)  "The 
Long  Way",  Eulogio  J.  Manuel,  Philippine  Magazine;  (5)  "Mid- 
summer", Manuel  E.  Arguilla,  Philippine  Magazine;  (6)  "Life  and 
Death  in  a  Mindoro  Kaingin",  N.  V.  M.  Gonzales,  Philippine  Maga- 
zine. Among  the  twenty  stories  given  three  stars  by  Villa  are  six 
from  the  Philippine  Magazine,  the  two  not  already  mentioned  being 
"Bukidnon  Marriage"  by  Ricardo  C.  Galang,  and  "Nipa  Hut"  by 
Lydia  Villanueva- Arguilla.  The  Arguilla  family  certainly  has  it  this 
year. 

Christmas  and  New  Year  cards  and  greetings  were  received  from 
Governor-General  Frank  Murphy,  Vice-Governor  and  Mrs.  J.  R. 
Hayden,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Werntz  (mailed  from  Formosa),  Director 
and  Mrs.  Alfredo  Leon  Yatco,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walter  Robb  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  C.  Robb,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Roensch,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Manuel  E.  Arguilla,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Totten,  Mr.  Jesus  Litonjua,  Mr. 
Godofredo  Zandueta,  Miss  Rose  Cook,  Miss  Carmen  A.  Batacan, 
Mr.  Toribio  de  Castro,  Dr.  Alexander  Lippay,  Mr.  Greg.  A.  Estonanto, 
Mr.  Aurelio  Alvero,  Mr.  A.  E.  Litiatco,  Mr.  C.  V.  Pedroche,  Mr.  H.  R. 
Ocampo,  Mr.  Leopoldo  Y.  Yabes,  Mr.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Mr.  A.  Garcia, 
Heacock  &  Company,  the  McCullough  Printing  Company,  Mr.  Tom 
Pritchard,  Wightman  Printing  Company,  Nam  Shing  Press,  Zuellig 
Inc.,  San  Miguel  Brewery,  Earnshaws  Docks  and  Honolulu  Iron  Works, 
Mr.  F.  R.  Monti,  Mr.  Richard  Hayter,  and  others,  to  all  of  whom  I 
render  thanks. 

Recent  Christmas  experience,  however,  prompted  one  reader  of  the 
Magazine  to  voice  a  protest  to  me  in  the  following  brief  essay: 

CHRISTMAS  RACKETEERS 

Historians  and  would-be  historians  in  these  times  of  transition  and 
change  have  made  much  of  the  fact  that  the  Philippines  is  the  only 
Christian  nation  in  the  Orient. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  the  Spanish  occupation,  it  has  been  custo- 


mary to  observe  in  typical  Christian  fashion  the  season  of  the  year 
which  marked  the  birth  of  Christ.  Elaborate  preparations  for  the 
observance  of  this  Holy  season  are  made  in  every  city,  town,  and  barrio 
throughout  the  Islands;  and  in  even  the  humblest  of  homes  it  is 
customary  for  a  family  altar  to  be  erected,  around  which  the  Christmas 
"Belen"  is  arranged. 

The  elaborate  and  beautiful  midnight  mass  which  is  held  on  Christmas 
eve  in  every  Catholic  church  throughout  the  Islands  and  the  usual 
dignified  Christmas  services  in  the  Protestant  churches,  have  contributed 
mightily  to  the  spirit  of  the  occasion.  The  music  festivals  which  are 
annually  observed  in  the  public  schools  have  brought  the  age-old  Christ- 
mas carols  to  the  lips  of  a  very  large  percentage  of  the  population  of  the 
Philippines.  The  Christmas  story  has  indeed  been  well  told,  and  it 
is  comforting  to  hear  the  angels'  song  "Peace  on  Earth  and  Goodwill 
to  Men"  resounding  throughout  the  land  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  midst  of  such  Christmas  observances  it  seems  strange  that 
a  practice  has  crept  in  to  mar  the  spirit  of  holiness  and  solemnity  which 
otherwise  marks  this  occasion.  Christ  in  his  teachings  constantly 
emphasized  the  fact  that  "It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive." 
Out  of  this  teaching  has  grown  the  custom  in  all  Christian  countries 
of  exchanging  gifts  and  greetings  at  the  Christmas  season.  This  custom, 
in  itself,  is  a  beautiful  thing,  and  has  done  much  to  make  the  Christmas 
season  the  happiest  time  of  all  the  year.  In  some  parts  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, however,  the  beautiful  custom  of  giving  gifts  has  been  so  per- 
verted that  it  seems  that  the  emphasis  is  no  longer  upon  the  giving, 
but  upon  the  receiving  of  gifts. 

Crowds  of  men,  women,  and  children  start  out  on  Christmas  morning 
to  solicit  Christmas  gifts,  not  alone  from  friends  and  acquaintances, 
but  from  utter  strangers.  This  solicitation  of  gifts  has,  in  recent  years, 
assumed  the  proportions  of  actual  racketeering.  Where  in  former 
years  it  was  customary  for  the  children  to  make  the  rounds  of  friends 
to  receive  toys  and  candy,  which  had  been  previously  prepared  for  the 
occasion,  the  custom  now  prevails  in  many  provincial  towns  of  having 
the  children  go  about  accompanied  by  their  elders  who  frown  or  other- 
wise express  their  displeasure  at  simple  toys  or  candy,  and  insist  that  a 
gift  of  money  be  forthcoming.  A  systematic  house  to  house  canvas  is 
made,  and  it  assumes  the  proportions  of  organized  begging.  Able 
bodied  men  and  women  use  the  children  as  a  pretext  in  a  method- 
ical hold-up  of  the  community.  If  for  any  reason  a  householder  does 
not  see  fit  to  honor  the  requests  thus  made,  the  group  of  "gift  seekers" 
departs  uttering  imprecations. 

Untold  numbers  of  jazz  bands  and  orchestras  seize  the  occasion  to 
profit  by  the  good  will  abounding  at  the  Christmas  season. 
They  start  in  on  Christmas  day,  not  to  make  the  occasion  a  joyous 
one  as  did  the  carolers  of  old,  but  to  squeeze  the  last  unwilling  peseta 
from  everyone  considered  able  to  support  such  a  graft.  They  observe 
neither  the  siesta-hour  nor  the  ordinary  habits  of  retirement.  They 
brazenly  blat  forth  at  any  time  of  day  or  night  which  suits  their  con- 
venience, and  keep  up  the  nuisance  long  after  the  actual  Christmas 
season  is  past.  They  seem  to  feel  that  the  period  extending  from  Christ- 
mas day  to  Three  King's  Day  is  an  open  season  for  hold-ups. 

People  who  ordinarily  delight  in  giving  to  friends  and  to  the  needy, 
are  likely  to  have  their  gift  giving  impulse  dried  up  at  its  source  by  the 
racketeering  methods  now  imposed  upon  them.  They  bid  fair  to  destroy 
the  entire  Christmas  spirit  which  has  been  built  up  through  the  centuries 
and  which  brings  delight  to  thousands  upon  thousands  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  Steps  need  to  be  taken  to  thwart  the  mobs  of  racketeers 
who  are  at  present  allowed  to  prey  at  will  upon  the  populace. 


The  Carnival  City,  the  city  of  wonders,  now  under  construc- 
tion, will  surpass  in  magnificence  and  splendor  all  the  previous 
Carnivals. 


New  Side-Shows  and  Amusements,  Pageants  and  Parades,  Sump- 
tuous Balls,  Folk  Song  and  Native  Dances,  National  Beauty 
Contest,  Commercial  and  Industrial  Fair,  Etc. 


1935    CARNIVAL  and   EXPOSITION 

From  February  16  to  March  3,  inclusive 
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RHAPSODY  OF  THE  ORCHID  SPIRITS 


From  an  Oil  Painting  by  Alexander  Kulesh 


Thirty  Centavos  the  Copy 


Three  Pesos  the  Year 
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Use  it  for  every  cleansing  task 

MAKE  liberal  use  of  Ivory  for  washing  all  fine  fabrics—silk  stockings, 
colored  prints  which  need  special  care  in  laundering  woolen  clothing, 
linens  and  embroideries.  Depend  on  mild,  efficient  Ivory  to  keep  your 
choicest  things  clean  and  fresh. 

SAFE  FOR  BABY'S  BATH-SAFE  FOR  YOUR 

COMPLEXION 

Mothers  all  over  the  world  use  Ivory  Soap  for  bathing  babies,  because  Ivory 
is  so  pure,  so  mild  and  gentle,  so  thoroughly  cleansing  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  causing  irritation  or  chafing,  that  it  enjoys  the  highest  reputation. 
The  soap  that  is  safe  enough  for  baby's  delicate  skin  is  safe  for  your  com- 
plexion. Try  the  refreshing  Ivory  Soap  beauty  treatment  and  note  the 
results.     Your  skin  will  be  cleaner  and  healthier  with  the  aid  of  Ivory. 


IVORY  SOAP  "It  Floats 


Buy  the  large  Ivory  Cake 
jor  bath  or  laundry — the 
"Guest"  size  for  face 
and  hands. 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


qpHE  effect  of  decreased 
■*■  supplies  of  copra  due 
to  the  destructive  typhoons 
in  October  and  November, 
together  with  the  increased 
demand  due  to  last  sum- 
mer's drought  in  the  United 
States,  was  seen  in  rapidly 
advancing  prices.  Resecada 
copra,  which  was  down  as 
low  as  F3.40  per  100  kilos 
for  some  months  around  the 
middle  of  the  year,  was 
eagerly  demanded  at  more  than  twice  that  price  in 
December  and  has  continued  to  rise  in  January, 
while  producers,  expecting  very  low  production  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1935,  have  persistently  withheld 
supplies  from  the  market. 

Buying  power  is  generally  lacking  in  the  sugar 
districts,  due  to  the  delay  in  payment  of  the  proces- 
sing tax  proceeds.  Considerable  difficulties  have 
been  encountered  in  getting  the  plantation  audits 
completed,  but  it  is  expected  that  distribution  will 
be  well  under  way  before  the  end  of  January.  Dis- 
tricts predominantly  concerned  with  coconut  pro- 
duction are  optimistic  on  account  of  higher  prices. 

A  feature  of  the  month  was  the  visit  of  the  Con- 
gressional Mission,  which  was  bombarded  ^  with 
memorials  making  recommendations  for  revision  of 
the  economic  provisions  of  the  McDuffie-Tydings 
Law.  Recommendations  most  often  repeated  were 
for  elimination  of  the  export  taxes,  increases  of  the 
sugar  and  cordage  quotas,  repeal  of  the  coconut  oil 
excise  tax,  tariff  autonomy  during  the  Common- 
wealth period,  and /or  tariff  reciprocity  with  the 
United  States. 

The  Government  lived  within  its  income  in  1934, 
showing  a  surplus  of  revenues  over  expenditures  in 
the  General  Fund  of  P6, 12 1,000,  according  to  a 
preliminary  statement  of  the  Insular  Auditor.  The 
1933  surpius  was  Pl,416,000  and  previous  to  that 
there  had  been  deficits  for  3  years.  If  all  the  amounts 
appropriated  by  the  Legislature  and  approved  by 
the  Governor  General  are  spent  in  1935,  there  will 
be  a  substantial  deficit  for  the  year  (not  taking  into 
consideration  some  P20,000,000  from  the  coconut 
oil  excise  tax,  earmarked  for  agriculture,  and  P47,- 
000,000  from  peso  devaluation,  not  yet  appropriated 
by  the  American  Congress).  It  is  expected,  how- 
ever, that  part  of  the  appropriations  will  be  turned 
back  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  executive  depart- 
ments have  all  agreed  to  save  5  to  10  per  cent  of  their 
General  Budget  appropriations. 

Reports  from  agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
indicate  that  the  rice  crop  now  being  harvested  will 
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be  from  10  to  50 per  cent  lower  than  the  1933  crop  in 
Central  Luzon,  50  per  cent  lower  in  Bulacan,  40  per 
cent  lower  in  Nueva  Ecija  and  10  per  cent  lower  in 
Pangasinan,  due  to  typhoon  damage  and  infestation 
by  stem  borers.  The  total  crop  estimate  has  been 
reduced  from  1,400,000  tons  to  1,150,000  tons. 

Sugar  continued  to  pile  up  in  warehouses  during 
December  and  January.  The  Governor  General  has 
acted  to  relieve  the  congestion  by  giving  the  Chief 
Permit  Agent  authority  to  release,  at  his  discretion, 
up  to  75  per  cent  of  the  mill  share  of  any  mill  dis- 
trict's 1935  allotment,  pending  completion  of  the 
audits  and  issuance  of  individual  allotments. 

Although  construction  activity  in  Manila  for 
December  showed  a  marked  improvement  over  the 
same  month  in  1933,  the  total  value  of  building 
permits  issued  in  1934  was  considerably  under  1933. 
For  December  1934,  the  value  was  P2 78,000  as 
compared  with  P2 12,000  for  December  1933,  while 
the  total  for  1934  was  F2, 8 18,000  as  opposed  to 
P4,846,000  in  1933,  or  a  decline  of  42  per  cent. 

Power  production  for  December  1934  reached  a 
total  of  9,361,000  KWH  as  against  10,904,000  KWH 
for  the  same  month  in  1933.  The  total  for  1934,  at 
117,661,000  KWH,  was  onlv  slightly  in  excess  of  the 
116,904,000  KWH  produced  in  1933. 

Real  estate  transactions  during  December  1934 
were  reported  as  the  highest  December  figure  since 
1928,  amounting  to  Fl,278,000,  against  P900,000 
for  December  1933.  Since  1932,  real  estate  sales 
have  improved  steadily,  total  sales  for  1934  being 
Pl2,467,000;  1933,  Pll,755,000;  and  1932,  ?9,858,- 
000. 

Foreign  Trade 

Exports  fell  off  heavily  in  November,  due  to  the 
cessation  of  sugar  exports.  If  sugar  exports  are 
deducted,  the  figures  for  November  would  be  about 
the  same  as  for  October  and  about  16  per  cent  higher 
than  November  1933.  Imports  showed  a  substantial 
improvement  over  October  and  over  November  1933. 

Import  trade. — Total  imports  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1934  amounted  to  1*160,147,744,  an  increase  of 
about  17  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1933.  When 
the  1933  figures  are  revised,  the  1934  increase  will  be 
seen  to  be  about  28  per  cent.  The  increase  was 
general,  with  automobiles  and  parts,  cotton  cloth, 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  mineral  oils,  tobacco 
products,  leather  and  electrical  equipment  showing 
notable  gains. 

Export  trade. — Total  exports  during  the  first  11 
months  of  1934  amounted  to  1*211.243,141,  an 
increase  of  nearly  12  per  cent  over  the  same  period 
of  1933.  Though  no  sugar  was  reported  in  Novem- 
ber, the  largest  increase  over  the  November  1933 
figures  was  still  in  sugar,  with  abaca  second.  Most 
items  showed  increases,  excepting  coconut  products. 
An  increase  in  cigar  exports  approximately  made  up 
for  a  decrease  in  leaf  tobacco.  With  no  sugar  ex- 
ported in  December,  exports  are  believed  to  have 
been  substantially  below  those  of  December  1933, 
and  exports  for  the  full  year  1934  were  probably 
not  more  than  5  per  cent  higher  than  1933  exports. 

The  United  States  took  84  per  cent  of  total  exports 
in  the  first  11  months  of  1934,  the  same  proportion 
as  in  the  corresponding  11  months  of  1933.  Japan 
was  the  second  customer  for  Philippine  exports  but 
took  only  3-3 '4  per  cent  of  the  total,  against  2-3/4 
per  cent  in  the  first  11  months  of  1933. 

Transportation 

Shipping: — Cargoes:  Orient  interport  continue 
air,  U.  S.  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  both  good, 
Europe  good,   inter-island   poor. 

Passenger  traffic. — Inward  very  good,  outward 
good,  inter-island  good. 

According  to  the  Associated  Steamship  lines,  a 
total  of  103,596  tons  of  cargo  with  a  total  of  84  sailings 
were  exported  from  the  Philippines  during  December, 
of  which  24,058  tons  were  carried  in  American  bot- 
toms with  13  sailings.  . 

A  shipping  strike  in  Iloilo  was  not  effective  but 
caused  a  little  disturbance  locally. 

Manila  Railroad. — Revenue  freight  carried  on  the 
Manila  Railroad  for  December,  although  better  than 
November,  was  considerably  under  December  1933, 
due  to  the  almost  complete  absence  of  sugar  move- 
ment. The  total  amount  of  cargo  carried  for  four 
weeks  ending  December  29  was  138,624  metric  tons 
as  compared  with  297,698  tons  a  year  ago,  or  a  daily 
average  of  4,951  metric  tons  as  opposed  to  10,632 
last  year. 

Government  Revenues 

December,  1934  internal  revenue  collections  for 
the  city  of  Manila,  at  1*691,032,  were  1*11,000  under 
December    1933.     Total    collections    for    the    year, 


however,  amounting  to  P2 1,466,5  2  7,  were  25  per 
cent  over  the  1933  figure  of  Wl 7,124,947. 

For  the  whole  of  the  Islands,  the  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  predicts  that  total  internal  revenue 
collections  for  1934  will  exceed  1933  by  from  two  to 
three  million  pesos  due,  he  states,  to  improved  bu- 
siness conditions  and  the  intensive  campaign  con- 
ducted by  his  Bureau. 

Collections  made  by  the  Bureau  oi  Customs  for 
December  showed  a  decline  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago  but  the  tot3l  for  the  year  1934  still  leads  1933  by 
14  per  cent.  The  total  of  all  collections  made  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  for  December  1934  was  P2,- 
799,119  as  compared  with  P2,935,085  for  December 
1933,  and  the  total  for  the  year  1934  was  1*32,416,- 
466  as  opposed  to  1*28,428,058  for  1933. 

Banking 
The  banking  situation  continued  without  notable 
features,  according  to  the  composite  report  of  all  the 
banks.  Christmas  business  and  other  year-end 
factors  were  reflected  in  the  P2, 500, 000  increase  in 
circulation  and  the  moderate  increase  in  debits  to 
individual  accounts.  The  following  statistics,  in 
thousands  of  pesos,  were  taken  from  the  Bank  Com- 
missioner's report  for  December  29,  1934,  together 
with  comparative  data  for  the  previous  and  the 
corresponding  month  last  year: 


Thousands  of  Pesos 
Dec.  29      Dec.  1     Dec.  29 
1934  1934  1933 

Total  resources.  .... .       232,168      232,646      237,385 

Loans,  discounts   and 

overdrafts 93,697        95,429      109,931 

Investments 50,458        51,828        48,782 

Demand  deposits 49,286        50,427        59,346 

Time  deposits 78,695         77,785        72,502 

Net    working    capital, 

foreign  banks 5,093  5,740        10,220 

Total  debits  to  indi- 
vidual        accounts, 

four  weeks  ending.         90,967        74,411      104,837 
Total  net  circulation.       102,050        99,500      100,582 
Total  Government  re- 
serves        137,850      140,923      133,660 

Beginning  January  1,  1935,  all  banks  operating 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  have  agreed  to  reduce 
maximum  interest  rates  on  savings  deposits  to  a 
uniform  rate  of  3lA  per  cent.  The  Government- 
owned  Philippine  National  Bank  has  announced  the 
establishment  of  a  special  department  to  look  after 
loans  to  small  merchants.  The  bank  will  grant 
loans  not  exceeding  1*600  at  the  usual  interest  rates. 
The  loans  will  be  for  a  period  of  one  year,  payable  in 
instalments.  It  was  made  clear  in  the  announce- 
ment that  these  loans  are  to  cover  operating  expenses 
only  and  not  for  capitalization  purposes. 

Credits  and  Collections 
Collections  continue  satisfactory  in  Manila  and 
somewhat  less  so,  but  not  notably  unsatisfactory,  in 
the  provinces.  Sugar  payments  are  just  starting 
and  should  improve  the  situation.  With  sugar  ship- 
ments in  1925  limited  to  524,000  tons,  however,  less 
satisfactory  credit  conditions  may  be  anticipated  in 
the   last   half  of   1935. 

Sugar 
The  local  market  was  generally  quiet  during  the 
entire  month  of  December  with  very  little  business 
for  local  consumption  and  practically  none  for  export. 
There  were  no  quotations  for  export  except  during 
the  third  week  when  one  exporting  house  offered 
1*5.75  per  picul  but  no  business  was  done.  Prices 
for  domestic  consumption  ranged  from  P6.50  to 
P7.00  per  picul  with  the  processing  tax  of  P1.40  for 
the  sellers  account.  Delay  in  the  issuance  of  official 
quedan  forms  covering  the  1934-35  crop  for  export 
and  domestic  quota  sugar,  coupled  with  the  un- 
certainty that  sugar  already  milled  belonging  to 
various  planters  would  be  included  in  the  export 
quota  to  the  United  States,  has  caused  embarrass- 
ment to  planters  inasmuch  as  exporting  houses  would 
not  make  advances  against  such  sugar.  The  Gover- 
nor-General, during  the  month,  issued  an  executive 
order  restricting  the  release  of  sugar  from  central's 
warehouses  to  10  per  cent  of  the  total  mill  district's 
allotment  in  one  month.  Due  to  the  many  difficul- 
ties encountered  and  the  prevailing  low  prices,  ex- 
porters have  shown  very  little  interest  and  although 
milling  is  in  full  swing,  practically  no  sugar  has 
changed  hands.  Indications  point  to  very  limited 
shipments   during   January    and   February. 
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Coconut    Products 

The  improved  November  conditions  which  con- 
tinued through  December,  closing  the  year  in  a  very 
satisfactory  position,  were  caused  by  the  anticipated 
copra  shortage  during  the  first  half  of  1935  on  ac- 
count of  the  typhoons  and  the  rising  oil  market  in 
the  United  States.  During  December,  the  situation 
became  very  tight  when  sellers  withdrew  from  the 
market  due  to  the  expected  price  advance.  En- 
couraged by  light  arrivals,  they  began  building  up 
surpluses  and  made  every  effort  to  cover  outstanding 
commitments  while  those  without  contracts  pre- 
ferred to  hold  on  to  their  stocks.  The  market,  as  a 
result,  advanced  steadily  until  buyers  offered  as  high 
as  P7  50  per  hundred  kilos  for  resecada,  while  sellers 
advanced  their  ideas  to  P8.00.  The  situation  is 
expected  to  become  more  acute  and  some  dealers 
have  already  reported  the  utilization  of  immature 
nuts  resulting  in  poor  quality  of  copra. 

In  respect  to  oil,  crushers  were  not  very  anxious  to 
dispose  of  their  stocks  due  to  the  difficulty  in  securing 
coora.  Buyers  were  compelled  to  raise  their  bids 
and  prices  advanced  sharply  to  14  centavos  per  kilo. 

All  indications  at  the  close  of  the  year  point  to  a 
firmer  and  steadier  market  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1935.  The  decline  in  1935  production,  which  is 
estimated  at  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  should  keep 
orices  stable,  with  further  improvement  possible  in 
the  remote  contingency  of  abandonment  of  the  excise 

taSchnurmacher's    statistics    for    December    are    as 
follows: 


Copra: 

Prices,  resecada,  buyers  go- 
downs,  Manila,  pesos  per 
100  kilos: 

High 

Low. 


Dec. 
1934 


Nov. 
1934 


6.00 
5.10 


Dec. 
1933 


that  the  local  market  will  again  show  sign  of  activity. 
Production  in  the  mills  is  reported  to  have  increased 
and  prices  have  shown  a  slight  improvement. 

The  Lumbermen's  Association  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  has  decided  to  oppose  actively  the  movement 
in  the  United  States  to  reopen  the  "Philippine  Maho- 
gany Case",  pointing  out  that  a  reversal  of  the  1931 
decision  would  seriously  harm  the  Philippine  lumber 
industry  and  would  affect  Government  revenues 
from   forestry. 

Mining 
For  December,  increased  gold  and  silver  production 
was  reported  for  nearly  every  mine,  with  several 
plants  reaching  their  maximum  efficiency.  No 
official  figures  are  available  but  it  is  estimated  that 
the  1934  Philippine  production  will  reach  P22.000,- 
000.  Production  figures  for  the  three  mines  operated 
by  the  Benguet  Consolidated  Mining  Company 
during  1934  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  P3,- 
000,000  over  1933,  made  up  as  follows: 

1934  1933 

Benguet  Consolidated P7,302,576  P6,381,638 

Balatoc  Mining 8,488,959  6,844,939 

Ipo  Gold 831,191 

Total 16,622,726     13,226,577 

During     1934,     Benguet     Consolidated     declared 

dividends  totaling  P5, 500,000  and  Balatoc  P4.000,- 

000,  which  are  P900,000  and  P400,000,  respectively, 

greater  than  the  1933  dividends. 

Gold  production  for  1935,  based  on  increased  mill 

capacity  and  average  value  of  ore,  is  estimated  at 

P35,000,000. 

News  Summary 


Abaca  (Manila  hemp) 
After  a  period  of  prolonged  inactivity  and  quiet- 
ness, the  abaca  market  assumed  a  more  lively  aspect 
during  the  third  week  when  it  closed  steady  and  firm 
with  buyers  displaying  more  interest  even  at  shghtiy 
higher  prices.  This  situation  continued  through  the 
remainder  of  the  month  and  few  sales  were  made. 
Wee's  improved  slightly  due  to  Pggjunwd  firmness 
in  primary  markets,  Manila,  Cebu  and  JJavao. 
DeaterT  however,  are  of  the  opinion  that  this  im- 
provement is  not  on  a  definite  basis  as  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  world  fiber  market  is  still  un- 
certain     Saleeby's  statistics,  in  bales,  are  as  follows: 

Dec.  1934     Nov.  1934     Dec.  1933 
Closing  prices  in    Manila  (f.a.s.)  pesos  per  picul  for 
various  grades,  were  reported  as  follows: 

E,  10.25;  F,  9.00;  I,  7.00;  J-l,  6.25;  J-2,  5.1b,  is>, 
4.25;  L-l,  3.50;   G. 

Rice 
After  a  quiet  opening  week,  the  rice  market  showed 
considerlble  activity,  especially  *<*  ^"J  ™£S 
of  which  supplies  are  rapidly  decreasing.  A  firm  tone 
characterized  the  balance  of  the  month  and  prices 
advanced  until  at  the  close  the  market  was  reported 
strong  for  aU  varieties.  Official  and  private  reports 
on  thl  Ws  production,  do  not  agree  and  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  condition  of  the  present  rice  crop,  and 
Parlfcularly  the  effect  of  the  typhoons,  is  being  urged 
oTthe  government.  Harvesting  operations  are  now 
in  full  fwing  and  heavy  arrivals,  are  expected  after 
the  beginning  of  the  year.  Rice  arrivals  during 
December  totaled  approximately.  128^^0  sacks 
which  was  better  than  the  previous  month,  but 
slightly  under  December  1933,  **c Vw^S  45  to 
130,000  sacks.  Rice  prices  opened  at  from  F3.45  to 
P4.30  per  sack  of  57  kilos  and  closed  at  From 
P3.70  to  P4.40.  Paddy  opened  at  £om  P*.50  to 
Pl.75  per  sack  of  44  kilos,  cars,  Cabanatuan,  and 
closed  at  from  PI. 50  to  PI. 85. 

Tobacco 
Trading  in  leaf  tobacco  during  December  con- 
tinued fair  with  several  purchases  »ade  fcwOTore 
and  local  consumption.  Prices  were  reported  as 
unchanged.  The  1934  crop,  which  is  beginning  to 
appear  on  the  market  in  Manila,  appears  similar  in 
quality  to  the  1933  crop.  Its  burning  qualities ^have 
improved  somewhat,  while  part  of  the  crop .is ^some 
what  lighter  in  weight  and  consequently  more  volum 
inous  It  is  expected  that  the  present  crop,  on  ac 
count  of  the  several  exceptionally  strong  typhoons 
which  hit  the  Cagayan  Valley  and  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  seed  beds,  will  be  somewhat  lower  than  the 

19Alhambra's  estimate  of  1934  exports  amounted  to 
14,024,614  kilos  as  against  17,840,818  in  1933  ana 
18,981,821  kilos  in   1932.  ,!„,:«.,   De- 

Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  during  ue 
cember  were  estimated  at  21,738,000  units  as  com- 
pared with  16,155,000  during  the  corresponding 
month  in  1933.  The  total  for  the  year  was  estimated 
at  208,269,000  units  as  against  185,056,000  in  1935 
and  176,294,000  in  1932.  . 

The  local  Tobacco  Board,  encouraged  by  tne 
increase  in  Philippine  cigar  trade  with  the  unitea 
States,  has  decided  to  embark  on  a  more  extensive 
and  intensive  propaganda  for  Philippine  cigars  m 
the  United  States  and  has  appropriated  Fl4,3uu  ior 
this  purpose. 

Lumber 
The  Bureau  of  Forestry  gave  the  following  report, 
based  on  49   mills,   on  lumber  inventory  and  mm 
production  during  the  month  of  November,  iycw. 

Board  Feet 
1934  1933 

Lumber  inventory 36'05!'^?     Jo'Sm  ?04 

Mill  production 14,765,246    ."^64^4 

With  the  advent  of  the  dry  season,  it  is  beli-vea 


The   Philippines 

December  16. — Senators  M. 
F.  Tydings  and  K.  McKellar 
return  to  Manila  from  Iloilo 
accompanied  by  Sen.  Gil  Mon- 
tilla  and  Rep.  Manuel  Roxas. 
Sen.  Sergio  Osmena  who  had 
hurried  to  Cebu  to  receive  the 
Congressional  Mission  there 
also  returns  to  Manila  in  view 
of  the  cancellation  of  their  trip 
due  to  bad  weather. 

December  17. — Dr.  Jorge  Bo- 
cobo  is  inaugurated  President 
of  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  In  his  inau- 
gural address  he  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  average  reductions  in  appropriations  for  other 
departments  of  the  government  since  1931  amounted 
approximately  to  25  per  cent,  the  Legislature  s  ap- 
nrooriations  for  the  University  were  reduced  as  fol- 
fows-  193l!  Pl,895,000;  1932,  Pl.547.000;  1933, 
PI  018  000;  1934,  Pl,018,000;  and  1935,  Pl,036,000, 
or  a  reduction  of  around  45  per  cent.  He  declares  the 
University  is  crippled  in  its  functions,  the  efficiency 
of  the  faculty  weakened,  and  states  that  this  should 
be  a  matter  of  grave  concern  as  it  seriously  affects 
the  country  and  its  future. 

December  1 8.—  Members  of  the  Senatorial  Mission 

V1  Secretary  Xof  Agriculture  and  Commerce  Eulogio 
Rodriguez  announces  the  settlement  of  the  Mindoro 
Suear  Company  question,  the  Company  being  per- 
mitted ^retain  1,024  hectares  of  the  18,284  it  now 
S.ldsln  Consideration  of  the  P358,152  it  has  paid  to 
the  government.  The  lands  recovered  will  be  sub- 
divided and  sold  to  the  public. 

December  IS.-Sen.  W  W.  Gibson  Republican 
member  of  the  Senatorial  Mission,  tells  newspaper- 
men that  trade  reciprocity  between  America  and  the 
Philippines  after  independence  is  not  too  remote  a 
possibility  if  the  Filipinos  ask  for  it  and  that  con- 
tinued protection  is  also  possible  provided  the  people 
go  afte?  it  hard  enough.  He  declares  that  the  fact 
that  the  Philippines  is  America's  richest  possession 
Seans  something  and  that  this  may  well  be  taken 
into  account  for  mutual  benent. 

Archbishop  Michael  O'Doherty  announces  that 
the^rd  International  Euchanstic  Congress  will  be 
Sid  in  Manila  in  February,  1937  instead  of  De- 
cember, 1936,  as  formerly  announced,  because  of  the 
We  number  of  requests  to  this  effect  from  delegates 
in  fordgn  countries  who  wish  to  spend  the  Christmas 

SeaCnemLr°JS%-Reported  that  Secretary  Rodriguez 
and  Secretary  of  Justice  Jose  Yulo  are  scheduled  to 
make  a  trip  of  inspection  to  Davao  and  other  Min- 
danao provinces  early  in  January  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  illegal  Japanese  landholdings  with  a 
view  to  the  government's  taking  definite  action. 
T^oanese    Consul-General    A.    Kimura    tells    the 

J00P  hi  has  received  advices  from  the  Japanese 
press   ne_has   receive 

a^tffSSn«!lT«w  of  the  Kaiun 
Maruls  requested  by  the  Philippine  government. 
The  government  has  as  yet  received  no  advices  on 

%Seerr'  JM.-The  Constitutional  Convention 
^feV'Sr^^i'SS^t  Manuel  L.  Que- 
Europe  and  the  United  bt        ,      .  ved  in  health. 

"^S^kST^******  address  before  the  Con- 
stitution!? Convention,  reviewing  the  history  of  the 
?&;Sne  American  relationship,  defending  various 
Philippine-Amenca^  ffie  de8Cribing 

K°V1S^  of  complele  independence,  and  stating 
the  effects  of c°mP*teh  united  States  would  se- 
toward  ^^°//^y  proposals  the  Filipinos  may 
caTeto  mTk^    (See^tofial  in  the  January  Philip- 

^slx^fMaibos  are  killed  in  an  unsuccessful 
sur^dse  attack  on  a  detachment  of  Constabulary  at 
Camp  Waloe,  Agusan. 
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December  23. — Members  of  the  Senatorial  Mission 
visit  Gen.  Emilio  Aguinaldo  at  Kawit.  Aguinaldo 
urging  a  transition  period  of  from  three  to  five  years 
and  the  greatest  autonomy  possible  during  this  period 
and  free  trade  with  the  United  States,  the  complete 
withdrawal  of  American  army  and  navy  bases  after 
that  time  except  for  a  few  coaling  stations,  and  the 
negotiation  of  a  neutrality  treaty,  Tydings  makes  a 
sharp  reply  suggesting  that  the  veterans  "use  their 
heads"  and  declaring  that  the  principal  aim  of  the 
United  States  is  "to  keep  its  word  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  will  remember  it  as 
a  nation  of  honor." 

December  24. — Press  reports  that  a  formal  coalition 
of  the  major  political  parties  to  insure  the  success  of 
the  commonwealth  government  is  being  considered. 

December  25. — At  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Sena- 
torial Mission  at  his  home,  Quezon  makes  a  formal 
bid  for  a  "cultural,  spiritual,  and  economic  partner- 
ship" between  America  and  the  Philippines  and  for 
making  the  Philippine-American  relationship  per- 
manent notwithstanding  the  impending  political 
change,  suggesting  that  one  way  of  bringing  this 
about  would  be  for  the  United  States  to  keep  its 
markets  open  to  Philippine  products  as  then  the 
Filipinos  could  continue  to  buy  American  goods. 
He  praises  the  unselfish  and  disinterested  accom- 
plishments of  the  United  States  here  and  states  that 
his  recent  visit  to  the  colonies  of  other  powers  con- 
vinced him  that  Senator  Tydings  was  absolutely 
right  when  he  declared  in  his  speech  before  the  Con- 
vention that  what  the  United  States  has  done  here 
has  no  parallel  in  history.  "But  the  question  now 
is  not  whether  this  work  has  been  successful  or 
whether  it  will  be  brought  to  a  final  conclusion.  The 
question  should  be  whether  what  you  have  done  here 
is  but  an  accident  in  your  national  life  or  whether 
it  will  remain  as  a  monument  forever  to  your  record 
of  unselfish  accomplishment."  He  declares  that  one 
reason  why  the  work  America  has  been  accomplished 
so  easily  was  the  ready  cooperation  of  the  Philip- 
pines. He  also  points  out  that  the  results  have  not 
been  without  advantage  to  the  United  States.  He 
speaks  of  the  market  for  American  goods  here,  but 
states  that  over  and  above  this  is  something  more 
important — "that  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  culture  incul- 
cated here  which  it  would  be  sad  not  only  from  our 
point  of  view  but  also  from  yours  to  have  destroyed.  .. 
I  think  it  is  within  your  power  as  well  as  ours  to  work 
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hand  in  hand  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  work  is  con- 
tinued." In  reply,  Tydings  thanks  Quezon  for  his 
words  of  appreciation  which  were  "sweet  indeed  to 
hear",  and  states  that  only  God  knows  what  is  to 
happen  in  the  Philippines  in  the  future,  but  that  "it 
is  not  impossible  that  a  group  of  a  few  sensible  men 
should  sit  together  and  work  out  a  solution." 

December  26. — The  four  American  senators  meet 
in  a  secret  session  at  Malacanang  with  Quezon, 
Senators  Jose  A.  Clarin,  Claro  M.  Recto,  Jose  Ave- 
lino,  Speaker  Quintin  Paredes,  Representatives  Jos6 
Zulueta  and  Leonardo  Festin,  all  of  the  majority  party, 
and  Senator  Sergio  Osmena,  Senator  Ruperto  Mon- 
tinola,  and  Representatives  Manuel  Roxas  and  Fran- 
cisco Varona  of  the  minority.  In  a  press  statement 
issued  after  the  meeting  it  is  declared  that  "the 
Philippine  representatives  impressed  upon  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  pecular  difficulties  which  thirty 
years  of  free  trade  between  America  and  the  Philip- 
pines have  necessarily  created  and  that  it  was  also 
intimated  that  much  good  for  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  could  be  attained  through  a 
common  realization  of  the  rare  opportunities  open 
to  both  countries  in  their  future  relationship.  .  .  . 
The  Philippine  representatives  found  the  members 
of  the  Congressional  Delegation  deeply  concerned 
in  the  welfare  of  the  country,  and  in  the  friendliest 
spirit,  expressed  their  desire  to  be  helpful  in  the  pro- 
motion of  the  common  interests  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines." 

Marsman  &  Co.,  Inc.  publishes  an  estimate  of 
Philippine  gold  production  next  year  amounting  to 
P35, 000,000,  compared  to  the  estimated  P22,000,000 
this  year. 

Judge  J.  W.  Haussermann  addresses  a  memorial 
to  the  Mission  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
recent  discoveries  show  that  Philippine  chromite 
deposits  are  the  most  important  potential  source  of 
that  war  material  under  the  American  flag.  .  .  . 
"Economic  and  political  considerations  combine, 
therefore,  to  warrant  careful  examination  of  existing 
conditions  and  cautious  planning  for  the  future". 
He  states  that  the  present  paid-up  investment  in 
mining,  chiefly  gold  mining,  exceeds  P15,000,000 
and  has  an  actual  market  value  of  1*200,000,000, 
and  that  this  is  primarily  an  American  enterprise, 
dependent  upon  the  initiative  and  tenacity  of  Amer- 
ican residents  here  although  Filipinos  are  now  very 
properly  coming  into  the  field.  He  declares  that 
"ores  already  in  sight  run  into  hundreds  of  millions 
of  pesos  and  the  total  mineralized  wealth  of  the 
Philippines  is  simply  inestimable."  He  says  with 
reference  to  chromite  deposits  that  "it  is  no  secret 
that  other  powers  have  cast  eager  and  covetous  eyes 
on  these  deposits."  "Mining  operations  are  under 
constant  and  vigilant  scrutiny.  ..."  He  concludes 
by  stating  that  the  Philippine  mining  industry  is 
"far  from  being  competitive  with  American  enter- 
prise and  is  intimately  correlated  with  American 
economic  and  political  life." 

December  27. — The  Manila  press  prints  a  memorial 
of  the  Philippine-American  Trade  Association  pre- 
sented to  the  Mission  which  proposes  (1)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Philippines:  (a)  the  elimination  of 
export  taxes,  (b)  entry  of  Philippine  sugar  under  the 
ones-Costigan  Act  free  of  duty  and  after  the  expira- 
tion of  that  Act  admission  free  of  duty  of  1,200,000 
short  tons,  (c)  increase  of  the  cordage  limitation  to 
7,000,000  pounds,  (d)  exemption  from  the  excise  tax 
of  coconut  oil  made  from  Philippine  copra  either  here 
or  in  the  United  States  provided  it  be  denatured  and 
made  unfit  for  use  in  edible  products;  (2)  for  the 
benefit  of  the  United  States:  amendments  of 
Philippine  tariff  laws  to  adequately  protect  United 
States  imports,  the  percentage  of  imports  from  the 
United  States  to  the  total  imports  to  be  approx- 
imately equal  to  the  percentage  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  to  total  exports. 

A  memorial  presented  by  the  Philippine  Chamber 
of  Commerce  advocates  continued  free  trade  rela- 
tions during  the  entire  transition  period;  modifica- 
tion of  the  restrictions  on  sugar,  cordage,  and  coconut 
oil  "to  permit  the  normal  economic  development  of 
the  Philippines  during  the  period";  the  elimination  of 
the  export  tax  provisions;  the  granting  of  tariff  auto- 
nomy in  so  far  as  necessary  to  protect  local  industry ; 
and  trade  reciprocity  after  independence. 

The  Mission  leaves  Manila  for  Zamboanga  to 
return  by  way  of  Europe  to  the  United  States.  They 
will  visit  the  Netherlands  Indies,  Singapore,  and 
other  countries  en  route.  Tydings  states  in  parting 
that  congressional  action  to  alter  the  ten-year  transi- 
tion period  in  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  is  possible 
if  the  economic  provisions  in  the  law  can  be  amended 
•to  justify  such  modification.  The  United  States, 
however,  considers  the  Philippine  question  as  a  closed' 
issue  and  unless  the  Filipino  people  can  make  out  a 
case  showing  the  desirability  of  changes  in  the  law 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines, the  question  will  remain  as  it  is.  He  suggests 
the  sending  of  a  new  mission  to  Washington  as  the 
impetus  must  come  from  the  Philippines.  He  reveals 
that  the  Mission  received  over  300  memorials  and 
petitions.  He  explains  that  changes  in  the  economic 
provisions  are  minor  as  compared  to  the  problems 
that  will  come  with  independence.  In  a  prepared 
press  statement  he  expresses  the  Mission's  thanks 
and  appreciation  for  the  information  that  has  been 
presented  to  us;  for  the  friendliness  and  cooperation 
on  all  sides,  and  for  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
frankness  which  have  marked  our  conversations  with 
Filipino  leaders."  Gibson,  the  Republican  member 
of  the  Mission,  expresses  himself  more  clearly  and 
states  he  believes  that  some  kind  of  favorable  action 
by  Congress  can  be  obtained  and  that  the  grave 
problems  that  face  the  country  are  not  incapable  of 
solution. 

December  28. — Eight  British  destroyers  arrive  in 
Manila  from  Singapore.  The  squadron  is  on  its  way 
to  join  the  British  Pacific  fleet  at  Hongkong. 

December  30. — Rizal  Day  celebrations  in  Manila 
are  characterized  by  a  thoughtful  note  and  one  of  the 


speakers,  Vicente  Albano  Pacis,  editor  of  the  Herald, 
pleads  for  wisdom,  prudence,  and  caution  in  the  up- 
building of  the  Philippine  nation.  Governor-General 
Frank  Murphy  is  made  a  member  of  the  Knights  of 
Rizal. 

December  31. — After  an  all-day  meetings  of  political 
leaders,  Quezon  announces  that  "we  have  agreed  in 
principle  on  the  sending  of  a  mission  which  should  be 
in  Washington  in  March  as  the  Tydings  Mission  is 
not  expected  to  reach  Washington  until  the  latter 
part  of  February.  The  "big  five" — Quezon,  Paredes, 
Recto,  Osmena,  and  Roxas — are  reported  to  have 
been  in  good  spirits  when  the  meeting  broke  up. 

January  2. — Former  Senator  Harry  B.  Hawes 
leaves  for  the  United  States  and  in  a  parting  state- 
ment urges  unity  among  the  Filipinos  as  the  many 
difficult  problems  that  face  the  country  require  "the 
best  brains  and  most  patriotic  minds  of  all  your 
leaders."  He  declares  that  "it  should  not  be  difficult 
to  devise  means  whereby  the  future  relationship 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  may 
be  made  advantageous  to  both.  They  have  many 
interests  in  common  and  it  devolves  upon  the  wise 
statesmanship  of  both  countries  to  promote  and 
enlarge  them." 

Quezon  and  others  endorse  the  suggestion  of  Hawes 
for  unity. 

Rich  deposits  of  manganese,  tungsten,  and  chro- 
mium are  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  Ivisan,  Capiz. 

January  3. — Aguinaldo  states  that  though  he 
wants  real  union  among  all  Filipinos  a  coalition  of 
political  parties  would  be  artificial  and  not  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  country.  He  reiterates  his 
stand  for  a  shorter  transition  period.  As  to  his 
candidacy  for  the  presidency  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  declares  he  has  not  been  consulted  by  those  who 
have  advanced  his  claims. 

January  5. — In  a  speech  at  Baguio,  Quezon  stresses 
the  need  of  the  cooperation  of  every  man  and  woman 
m  the  Philippines  to  help  the  country  meet  the  diffi- 
culties facing  it. 

January  6. — Filipino  political  leaders  are  reluctant 
to  discuss  the  request  of  Resident  Commissioner 
Pedro  Guevara  at  Washington  that  a  military  mis- 
sion be  sent  to  the  Philippines. 

The  Tribune  publishes  an  editorial  favoring  a 
coalition  in  general  terms.  The  Herald  carries  a 
sharp  editorial  attack  on  Aguinaldo. 

January  7. — The  Constitutional  Convention  re- 
convenes. 

Quezon  instructs  the  Philippine  Resident  Com- 
missioners to  seek  a  conference  with  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  protest  against  the 
coconut  oil  excise  tax  as  a  "plain  violation  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act"  and  to  ask  for  repeal. 

January  9. — At  a  meeting  of  the  Nationalista- 
Democrata  Party,  Quezon  stresses  the  difficulty  of 
the  problems  faced  by  the  country  and  urges  unity 
and  cooperation. 

At  a  Cabinet  meeting  in  Baguio  it  is  decided  to 
renew  the  contracts  of  American  officials  in  the 
various  bureaus  for  another  year  despite  recent 
wholesale  resignations. 

Government  circles  are  reported  to  be  surprised 
over  recent  reports  that  Japanese  hold  around  49,- 
000  hectares  of  land  in  Palawan,  Zamboanga,  and 

i0tjbat0  as  wel1  as  in  Davao»  witn  large  areas  ap- 
plied for.  The  figure  is  double  that  anticipated. 
Action  on  all  doubtful  lease  applications  has  been 
suspended  and  all  applications  for  purchase  of  public 
lands  in  Mindanao. 

December  12. — Governor-General  Murphy  an- 
nounces his  leaving  for  the  United  States  on  January 
23.  "The  President  has  requested  my  early  presence 
in  Washington  to  confer  with  him  and  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  the  proposed  constitutional  procedure  to 
set  up  the  commonwealth,  trade  and  economic  ar- 
rangements between  the  two  countries,  the  status 
of  the  American  high  commissioner,  and  other  Philip- 
pine affairs". 

Police  Department  figures  give  the  foreign  popu- 
lation of  Manila  as  follows.  Chinese,  29,991;  Japanese, 
2374;  Americans,  1952;  Spaniards,      1754:    Germans 
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299;  British  Indians,  223;  British,  182;  Russians,  79; 
Swiss,  76;  Portuguese,  70;  French,  46;  Belgians,  41; 
Turks,  32;  Siamese,  30. 

January  14. — The  Governor-General  announces 
that  the  Japanese  government  has  definitely  declined 
to  grant  extradition  of  the  captain  and  crew  of  the 
Kaiun  Maru  as  all  the  individuals  concerned  are 
Japanese  subjects  whose  surrender  is  not  obligatory 
under  the  existing  treaty.  The  documents  sub- 
mitted by  the  Philippine  government  as  evidence  of 
the  guilt  of  the  accused  have  been  transmitted  to  the 
judicial  authorities  at  Taiwan.  "This  government 
and  the  responsible  United  States  authorities  have 
discharged  their  full  duty  and  responsibility  in  the 
matter.  Further  action  rests  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Japanese  authorities." 

January  15. — Commodore  Bruno  Brivonesi,  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Italian  naval  forces  in  the  Far 
East,  arrives  in  Manila  on  the  cruiser  Quarto  for  a 
ten-day  visit.  The  cruiser  is  returning  to  Shanghai 
from  a  trip  which  covered  Hongkong,  Saigon,  and 
other  ports. 

Reported  in  the  press  that  Japanese  Consul- 
General  A.  Kimura  will  shortly  return  to  Japan  for  a 
vacation  probably  not  to  return.  He  has  occupied 
the  Manila  post  for  some  four  years. 

January  15. — Quezon  announces:  "I  am  leaving 
for  the  United  States  on  January  23  with  Governor- 
General  Murphy.  We  have  asked  Senator  Recto  to 
go  with  us  and  the  minority  to  send  a  representative." 
It  is  stated  that  the  Governor-General  expressed  a 
desire  that  Quezon  accompany  him. 

Quezon  in  a  speech  at  the  Philippine  Columbian 
Club  declares  that  the  Filipino  people  should  not 
be  duped  into  believing  that  they  will  be  safe  under 
a  neutralization  treaty  and  should  exert  every  pos- 
sible means  to  build  up  their  national  defense,  stating 
there  are  nations  which  do  not  hesitate  to  regard 
treaties  as  scraps  of  paper  when  their  convenience 
so  demands.  He  states  he  has  asked  for  a  military 
commission  from  the  United  States  to  help  prepare 
the  Islands  for  defense  because  he  knew  that  this 
was  desired  by  all  Filipinos  and  that  it  is  imperative 
that  it  be  done.  He  states  every  effort  is  being  made 
to  prepare  the  country  for  the  coming  change  of 
government  and  praised  the  work  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  Constitutional  Convention,  as  well  as  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  shown  by  the  minority. 

January  16. — A  majority  party  caucus  approves 
sending  Quezon  and  Recto  on  a  new  mission  to  the 
United  States  to  take  up  with  the  administration 
and  Congress  "any  matter  concerning  the  Philip- 
pines". A  minority  caucus  gives  Osmefia  authority 
to  designate  the  member  who  is  to  make  the  trip, 
but  voice  the  desire  that  Roxas  be  sent  if  Osmefia 
himself  can  not  go. 

The  United  States 

December  14. — Philippine  Resident  Commissioner 
Pedro  Guevara  in  Washington  urges  the  study  of 
the  whole  Far  Eastern  problem  in  connection  with 
the  visit  of  the  Tydings  Committee  to  the  Philip- 
pines. 

December  15. — Reported  that  Joseph  M.  Reeves 
is  expected  to  be  retained  as  commander-in-chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Fleet,  a  departure  from  the  custom  of 
the  one-year  tour  of  duty.  General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army,  has  also  been 
retained  beyond  the  usual  four-year  term. 

December  16. — In  an  address  before  the  annual  re- 
union of  the  Philippine  Club  in  New  York,  former 
Governor-General  W.  Cameron  Forbes  states  that  a 
"hazardous  trail  of  difficulties  lies  ahead  for  an 
independent  Philippines."  "I  believe  reciprocal 
trade  relations  are  being  more  sought  after  by  the 
Filipinos  than  the  Americans",  he  declares,  but  adds 
that  the  loss  of  the  Islands  to  the  United  States  also 
presents  a  problem.  Sir  Wilmott  Lewis,  Washington 
correspondent  of  the  London  Times  and  formerly 
editor  of  the  Manila  Times,  states,  "As  an  English- 
man I  should  like  to  say  that  Americans  have  done 
the  finest  and  most  unselfish  things  for  the  Philip- 
pines that  one  people  could  do  for  another." 

The  Hearst  newspapers  carry  a  scathing  front-page 
editorial  unbraiding  Congress  for  abandoning  the 
Philippines.  "The  Japanese  danger  to  our  country 
becomes  exceedingly  real.  Will  Congress  not  sense 
the  danger  inherent  in  the  advance  of  the  Japanese 
empire  through  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and  the 
Mandated  Islands  towards  California?  In  193o 
the  Philippines  will  be  only  24  hours  distant 
from  California  by  airplane,  eithd  Japanese  or 
American.  ...  A  man  with  an  acre  of  sugar 
beets  in  a  congressman's  district  is  more  im- 
portant to  that  congressman  than  all  the  wealth, 
commerce,  and  strategic  advantage  of  the  Philip- 
pines      With  the  abandonment  of  the  Philippines 

the  United  States  began  to  shrink.  It  is  disturbing 
to  realize  that  only  decadent  nations  contract  while 
vigorous  nations  expand.     Japan  is  expanding. 

December  1 7.— Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  and 
other  State  Department  officials  are  holding  impor- 
tant discussions  relative  to  American  foreign  po«cy 
in  round-table  conferences  at  Washington  attended 
by  the  American  ambassadors  and  ministers  to 
eleven  important  countries,  including  those  to  Russia, 
Italy,  China,  Switzerland,  the  Union  of  South  Africa. 
The  ambassadors  to  England  and  Germany  have 
recently  been  in  Washington  and  others  are  scheduled 
to  arrive. 

Over  7,000  airplanes  throughout  the  United  States 
and  its  territories  and  possessions  take  part  in  a  du- 
minute  flight  in  a  counter-clockwise  direction  over 
many  cities  and  towns  in  tribute  to  the  31st  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  flight  in  an  airplane.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sends  a  personal  message  to 
Orville  Wright  and  an  official  party  visits  the  grave 
of  his  brother  Wilbur  Wright. 

December  18.— Secretary  of  War  George  H.  Dern 
tells  Guevara  that  he  hopes  to  be  in  the  Philippines 
when  the  commonwealth  is  inaugurated. 


Heavy  exports  of  scrap-iron  from  the  United  States 
to  Japan  lead  to  a  congressional  investigation. 

December  19. — The  President  is  reported  to  have 
approved  greatly  increased  expenditures  both  for 
the  army  and  the  navy  for  the  next  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning July  1. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Claude  Swanson  states  that 
whether  fortifications  in  the  Philippines  and  other 
Pacific  territories  under  the  American  flag  will  be 
completed  after  Japan  has  abrogated  the  Washington 
naval  treaty  remains  to  be  determined.  Asked  as 
to  the  plans  for  fleet  construction,  he  states:  "Our 
navy  will  still  be  kept  afloat." 

The  Secretary  of  War  in  his  annual  report  criticizes 
acts  of  Congress  such  as  the  coconut  oil  tax  and  the 
Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act,  stating  that  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Act  when  accepted  by  the  Philippine 
Legislature  "became  or  implied  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  governments  which  it  would  appear 
ought  not  to  be  changed  without  mutual  under- 
standing." He  states  that  the  Philippines'  most 
pressing  problem  is  the  serious  trend  toward  lower 
revenues  but  quotes  Governor-General  Murphy  to 
the  effect  that  there  is  general  freedom  from  individual 
want  and  destitution  such  as  is  prevalent  in  other 
countries. 

The  publisher  of  the  Panama- American  on  a 
visit  to  New  York  makes  outright  charges  of  Japanese 
espionage  in  the  Canal  Zone  stating  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  Japanese  there  are  "without  visible  means  of 
support,  run  barbershops  wherein  hair  is  never  cut, 
shirt-factories  that  never  sell  shirts,  and  restaurants 
that  never  serve  meals,  and  that  Japanese  fishermen 
fish  with  steel  lines  without  hooks  but  with  lead 
sinkers  taking  soundings.  Twenty  men,  he  declares, 
willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  could  blast  the  canal 
i'nto  pieces,  blocking  it  at  least  for  several  months. 

December  20. — Reoorted  from  Washington  that  a 
movement  to  increase  American  fortifications  in  the 
Pacific  if  Japan  scarps  the  naval  treaty  is  "virtually 
certain  to  develop  in  Congress." 

Army  and  navy  officers  state  that  the  Panama 
Canal  can  be  defended  and  the  publisher  of  the 
Panama- American  overestimates  the  possibilities 
of  attack  and  underestimates  the  available  protection. 
December  22. — The  administration  is  reported  to 
hav~  proposed  to  Britain  to  cooperate  in  common 
resistance  to  Japan's  proposals  for  naval  equality. 
It  is  stated  that  America  will  quietly  build  up  to 
treaty  strength  before  the  end  of  the  treaty  period 
and  conduct  a  comprehensive  survey  of  all  naval 
possibilities  and  contingencies  without  publicity, 
but  will  avoid  acts  of  words  of  antagonism  and  con- 
tinue diplomatic  discussions  with  Japan  in  an  ettort 
to  reach  an  understanding.  The  belief  is  that  if 
there  is  to  be  a  naval  race,  some  other  nation  must 

^Decfmber  24-  —Philippine  Resident  Commissioner 
Francisco  Delgado  in  Washington  ignores  the  shorter 
term  proposal  for  independence  and  states:  As 
the  best  market  for  Philippine  products,  the  United 
States  is  more  important  to  us  than  any  other  country 
and  we  hope  to  do  whatever  we  can  to  continue  tne 
relationships  we  now  have".  He  tells  reporters 
that  his  instructions  are  to  do  everything  possible 
to  promote  improved  trade  relations  and  that  the 
leaders  in  the  Philippines  will  P™**™?  ^f^M™* 
independence  problem  as  they  consider  advisable. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  PlantersuAssOC1^H?^«li?v 
its  appeal  in  the  suit  contesting  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Act  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  thus  ending  a  long  legal  fight. 

December  26.-Thc  State  DePartm,ent,annnt°^nC^ith 
expects  to  conclude  reciprocal  trade  treaties  with 
Brazil,  Haite,  and  Colombia  by  January  1.  A  trade 
treaty  with  Argentine  is  also  pending. 

Reported  that  48  naval  patrol  flying  boats  may 
take  part  in  the  proposed  flight  from  California  to 

%ePnhera?PDoeuglas  MacArthur  states  in  his  annual 
reoort  that  "larrisons  in  important  possessions 
should  be  sufficiently  strong  to  «•*««  ?^S^S 
for  a  considerable  time  in  an  emergency  relerring 
soecfficaUv  to  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Panama 
He  declares (the  army  has  never  yet  been  able  to 
rata ?  the numbers  of  men  at  these  points  which 
repeated  military  studies  have  shown  prudence 
demands.  . 

December  29.—  Japanese  Ambassador  H.  Saito  at 
19  nn  ™on  delivers  the  Japanese  notification  of  the 
ibrogaUon  ofthe  naval  limitations  treaty  to  Secretary 
of  slate  Hull  and  the  Department  thereupon  ux- 
or otare  «""  .  embassies  in  London,  Pans, 
forms  the  American  e«  delivery  to  the 
and  Rome  of ^the  tex .  ol tne  n             ^      In  &  8tate_ 

ssrissLrj  isjrsecto.  **  «^~ 

notification   is^J'a   source   of  genuine  ^get^u. 
United  State s  ^ o°es  nui  f      aU  nations  and 

SM^SffV-SS?  2S  "ESS 

the  toSeSS  itw"    be'posslbfew  avoid  burdening  the 
worid  by  "eltravagant  expenditures  for  armament." 
After  his  meeting  with  Hull,  Saito  issues  a  state- 
Atter  nis  mreui ,  through  a  new  agree- 

ment pleading  for  "durtion  tn r     ^ 

T^S^o?  wanhips  aPnd  aircraft  carrier,.     "There 

confined  to  a  re wttveijr sm  ^  ^  oceangt 

States  has  ^"^JgnSd.  a  larger  fleet  for  the 
equality  in  strengtndemdi  adminis- 

SS  »u2££  th-^no  effort  to  conceal 

this  viewpoint. 


Admiral  Reeves  announces  the  fleet  will  engage 
in  the  greatest  maneuvers  in  American  history  lasting 
several  months  beginning  April.  The  United  States 
armada  will  mobilize  at  four  points — Los  Angeles, 
San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  and  Puget.  A  total  of 
177  surface  ships  and  577  airplanes  and  the  giant 
dirigible  Macon  will  take  part.  Midway  Islands, 
will  be  the  advanced  base,  although  it  is  possible 
that  the  fleet  will  steam  far  to  the  west  of  Wake 
Island.  The  southern  fleet  from  San  Diego  and  San 
Pedro  will  sweep  westward  to  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii, 
and  the  northern  fleet  will  move  along  the  Aleutians 
to  some  secret  naval  bases  mapped  out  during  the 
past  several  years  by  the  aviation  forces.  From  the 
main  fleet  a  base  force  will  be  sent  to  Midway  Island. 
The  committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
investigating  un-American  activities  in  the  United 
States  reveals  testimony  regarding  a  plot  to  kidnap 
the  President  and  set  up  a  fascistdictatorship.  The 
testimony  serves  to  recall  that  of  General  Smedley 
Butler,  retired,  which  the  committee  subsequently 
asserted  "appeared  to  be  without  foundation  in  fact." 
December  30.—  Reported  from  Washington  that  the 
question  of  the  status  of  various  insular  territories 
and  possessions  is  expected  to  consume  much  atten- 
tion during  the  coming  session  of  Congress,  especially 
the  move  in  the  Philippines  to  seek  a  revision  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act.  The  question  was  revived 
by  the  Tydings  Mission  which  stressed  the  economic 
realities  attending  independence  and  Filipino  leaders 
are  planning  to  send  another  mission  to  seek  various 
revision.  The  question  has  also  taken  on  a  broader 
aspect  as  a  result  of  the  renunciation  of  the  naval 
limitation  treaty  and  the  United  States  may  want  to 
strengthen  its  military  and  naval  forces  in  the  Islands. 
December  St. — The  American  press  unanimously 
deplores  the  renunciation  of  the  naval  treaty  by 
Japan  and  some  newspapers  bitterly  criticize  the 
action. 

Blast  rumors  cause  a  doubling  of  the  guards  ana 
other  precautionary  measures  in  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone. 

Manila  newspapers  print  the  statement  of  Guevara 
made  at  Honolulu  some  time  ago  that  the  proposal 
for  a  treaty  to  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  Philip- 
pines after  independence  is  both  useless  and  dangerous. 
The  League  of  Nations  Covenant  and  the  Kellogg 
Pact  have  been  flagrantly  violated  and  a  neutrality 
treaty  would  be  equivalent  to  delivering  the  Philip- 
pines to  the  most  active  and  aggressive  nation. 
"Present  conditions  and  the  policy  regarding  the 
Far  East  should  be  the  chief  concern  of  American 
statesmanship.  The  American  people,  I  know  are, 
reluctant  to  become  entangled  in  foreign  affairs,  but 
they  can  not  help  themselves.  The  Philippines  is 
the  key  to  both  the  Far  East  and  Australia. 

The  Bankers  Trust  Company  files  briefs  with  the 
Supreme  Court  challenging  the  power  of  Congress 
to  ban  gold  payment  claims  in  private  obligations. 

January  1. — The  Associated  Press  inaugurates  a 
wirephoto  service  for  transmitting  photographs  by 
telegraph. 

January  2. — Lieut. -Commander  Y.  Matsuda  is 
arrested  and  subsequently  released  for  taking  pho- 
tographs of  the  new  pier  at  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
near  the  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  base.  Officials  after- 
wards state  that  photography  is  apparently  a  per- 
sonal "hobby"  and  that  there  is  no  law  against  taking 
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the  sort  of  photographs  he  took.  Matsuda  has  been 
in  the  United  States  to  inspect  material  bought  for 
naval  construction  and  was  on  a  pleasure  trip  to 
Florida  before  departing  for  Japan. 

Bruno  Hauptmann  goes  on  trial  for  his  life  at 
Flemington,  New  Jersey,  for  the  kidnapping  and 
murder  of  the  child  of  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

January  3. — The  Seventy-fourth  Congress  opens 
with  party  organization  problems  settled  in  advance 
wth  the  selection  yesterday  of  Rep.  Joseph  W.  Burns 
of  Tennessee  as  the  Democratic  nominee  for  Speaker, 
and  of  Rep.  William  B.  Bankhead  of  Alabama  as  the 
majority  floor  leader.  In  the  Senate  Joseph  T. 
Robinson  of  Arkansas  is  reelected  leader  and  Key 
Pittman  of  Nevada  as  president  protempore.  The 
House  membership  of  435,  322  are  Democrats,  and  of 
the  96  senators,  69  are  Democrats. 

Among  many  bills  introduced  the  first  day,  in- 
cluding one  for  bonus  payments  to  veterans,  there 
is  also  a  bill  of  Rep.  Carl  Vinson,  chairman  of  the 
naval  affairs  committee,  providing  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  and  report  on  the 
advisability  of  a  Nicaraguan  canal. 

January  4. — In  his  message  to  Congress  the  Pres- 
ident debounces  greed  and  privilege  and  states, 
"we  have  a  clear  mandate  from  the  people  that  Amer- 
icans must  foreswear  the  conception  of  acquisition 
of  wealth  which,  through  excessive  profits,  creates 
undue  private  power  of  over  private  affairs  and,  to 
our  misfortune,  over  public  affairs  as  well.  In 
building  towards  this  end  we  do  not  destroy  ambition 
or  seek  to  divide  wealth  into  equal  shares.  We 
continue  to  recognize  the  greater  ability  of 
some  to  earn  more  than  others,  but  the  ambition 
of  an  individual  for  proper  security,  reasonable 
leisure,  and  decent  living  is  preferable  to  an  appetite 
for  great  wealth  and  power."  As  to  relief  he  declares 
that  the  Federal  government  "must  and  shall  quit 
this  business"  and  that  the  burden  will  gradually 
revert  to  the  political  subdivisions.  He  says  he  is 
ready  to  present  a  broad  legislative  program  designed 
to  establish  security  of  livelihood  though  a  better  use 
of  natural  resources,  security  against  the  "major 
hazards  and  vicissitudes  of  life"  and  security  of 
decent  homes,  which  will  dovetail  into  emergency 
measures  now  under  way.  He  declares  he  favors 
work  relief  rather  than  the  dole.  He  deplores  the 
"false  theory  that  extravagant  armament  can  not  be 
reduced  or  limited  by  international  agreement"  and 
states  that  general  international  relations  have  been 
improved  and  that  there  is  "no  ground  for  appre- 
hension that  our  relations  with  any  nation  will  be 
otherwise  than  peaceful." 

It  is  indicated  in  Washington  official  quarters  that 
the  United  States  will  refrain  from  taking  immediate 
action  with  respect  to  Japan's  continued  adminis- 
tration of  the  mandated  Pacific  islands  but  the 
United  States  insists  that  it  has  a  voice  in  their 
disposition  and  "might  at  any  time  exercise  such." 

Commissioner  Guevara  announces  he  will  request 
Congress  immediately  to  send  a  strong  military  com- 
mission to  the  Philippines,  to  study  military  matters 
and  the  position  of  the  United  States  in  the  whole 
troubled  Far  Eastern  sector  of  world  affairs. 

January  5. — Ambassador  Saito  in  an  address 
before  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  urges  a  general 
naval  cut,  denies  that  Japan  is  planning  aggression 
in  the  Orient,  and  also  admits  that  the  United  States 
is  not  imperialistic,  citing  the  grant  of  Philippine 
independence  as  proof.  He  states,  too,  that  if  the 
complaints  against  the  Manchukuo  oil  monopoly  are 
found  reasonable,  the  matter  "will  surely  be  rectified.'* 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  in 
announcing  an  estimate  of  American  sugar  consump- 
tion lower  than  that  of  last  year  indicates  a  slash  in 
the  Philippine  quota  of  25,000  short  tons,  or  around 
3  per  cent.  Overshipment  of  around  73,000  short 
tons  last  year  will  reduce  the  net  Philippine  quota 
still  further. 

January  6. — Prof.  George  Pierce  Baker  of  Harvard 
and  Yale  universities,  mentor  of  many  famous  play- 
wrights and  writers,  dies  aged  68. 

January  7. — Stating  that  the  government  will  not 
be  able  to  balance  the  budget  in  1936  although  he 
had  previously  hoped  so,  the  President  presents  a 
budget  to  Congress  amounting  to  $8,520,000,000  of 
which  $4,938,000,000  is  for  regular  expenses  and  the 
rest  for  recovery  measures  and  relief.  Included  in  the 
regular  expenses  are  $1,622,000,000  for  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  regular  departments  and 
establishments,  $740,000,000  for  veterans  pensions 
and  benefits,  $875,000,000  in  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  $636,000,000  for  debt  retirement,  and  $65,000,- 
000  for  tax  refunds  excluding  processing  tax  refunds. 
Estimatesfor  $477,224,000  for  the  navy  and  $315,259,- 
000  for  the  army  are  the  largest  in  peace  time  history, 
and  other  defense  items  appear  under  miscellaneous 
headings,  bringing  the  total  expenditures  for  national 
defense  to  more  than  $900,000,000  which  is  taken  as 
the  administrations  response  to  the  act  terminating 
the  naval  treaty.  The  gross  deficit  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,  June  30,  1936,  is  estimated  at  $4,528,000,- 
000,  which  will  bring  the  total  national  debt  up  to 
$34,239,000,000,  a  debt  greater  than  the  post-war 
debt. 

The  Supreme  Court  declares  the  National  In- 
dustrial Recovery  Administration's  oil  production 
control  provisions  invalid  as  representing  an  uncon- 
stitutional delegation  of  legislative  powers  to  the 
President.  The  court  did  not  pass  on  the  legality 
of  the  codes  of  fair  competition.  The  decision  is 
not  considered  a  vital  set-back  to  the  New  Deal  and 
it  is  planned  to  control  oil  production  through  other 
sections  of  the  petroleum  code. 

Commissioner  Guevara  tells  the  press  that  the 
fate  of  the  Philippines  after  independence  is  uncer- 
tain as  international  pacts  guaranteeing  the  safety 
of  Asiatic  nations  have  been  virtually  thrown  on 
the  scrap  heap,  and  that  with  the  present  trend  of 
affairs  in  the  Pacific  area  and  the  world  generally, 
the  political  fate  of  the  Philippines  appears  gloomy. 
"It  can  be  readily  seen  that  nothing  is  left  to  insure 


the  safety  of  an  independent  nation  or  to  prevent  a 
war  of  conquest  for  territory  under  the  guise  of 
national  interest  or  the  doctrine  of  geographical 
propincuity."  He  states  that  the  agriculture  and 
industry  of  the  Philippines  are  incompletely  develop- 
ed, that  it  lacks  resources  to  finance  adequate  national 
defense,  "and  must  appeal  to  the  best  thought  of 
the  whole  world."  He  states  the  Philippines  is  the 
only  nation  in  the  Far  East  inhabited  by  Christians, 
possessing  an  Occidental  culture,  and  a  standard  of 
living  similar  to  that  of  the  Americans  and  Europeans. 
"How  long  the  Philippines  can  survive  with  such  a 
civilization  and  culture  is  the  biggest  question  marks 
to  all  students  of  history.  At  present  Americans 
are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  called  upon  to  say  what 
will  be  the  destiny  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  their 
privilege  and  responsibility  to  insure  the  safety  of 
the  Islands." 

January  8. — Ambassador  Norman  H.  Davis, 
returning  to  Washington  from  London,  tells  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  that  there  is  a 
good  chance  that  the  United  States  and  Japan  will 
reach  a  new  agreement  on  naval  limitation  within 
a  year,  but  also  indicates  that  he  is  certain  that  Japan 
realizes  that  its  present  demands  for  full  naval 
equality  will  never  be  accepted  by  the  United  States 
and  Britain. 

Sen.  W.  H.  King  of  Utah  introduces  a  resolution 
proposing  an  investigation  to  determine  whether  the 
Kellogg  Pact  and  the  Nine-Power  Treaty  has  been 
violated  by  Japan  and  to  look  into  the  charges  that 
Japan  is  fortifying  the  mandated  Pacific  islands 
contrary  to  international  agreement. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  Washington  official  circles  that 
although  Japan's  denunciation  of  the  Washington 
treaty  automatically  releases  the  United  States  from 
its  treaty  obligations  not  to  fortify  the  Philippines 
further,  the  impending  independence  of  the  Islands 
neutralizes  the  effect  of  this  situation  unless  a  future 
Philippine-American  agreement  change  the  present 
American  policy  of  withdrawal. 

Two  months  of  aviation  maneuvers  in  the  Carib- 
bean are  announced  in  connection  with  Panama 
defense  problems.  It  is  reported  from  Los  Angeles 
that  four  new  coast  defense  air  bases  are  being  plan- 
ned. 

January  9. — Reported  that  Congressional  leaders 
believe  all  departments  of  the  government  are  in- 
creasing their  attention  toward  Philippine  problems 
following  the  development  of  Japan's  course  of 
action  and  the  evidence  of  great  dissatisfaction  in 
Britain  over  American  withdrawal  from  the  Islands 
leaving  Britain  isolated  in  that  sector  of  the  world. 

Rep.  John  McDuffie  introduces  a  bill  authorizing 
the  dispatch  of  army  and  navy  missions  to  the  Philip- 
pines after  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth 
government.  The  bill  was  prompted  by  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  War  urging  such  a  measure  and 
pointing  out  that  it  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
State,  War  and  Navy  Departments.  The  letter 
stated  that  Senate  President  Quezon  had  written  a 
letter  to  Senator  Tydings  in  which  he  pointed  out 
that  with  the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth 
a  comprehensive  plan  for  national  defense  must  be 
instituted  "so  that  when  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  is  withdrawn,  peace  and  security  may  be 
assured".  The  Secretary  declares  that  the  United 
States  is  vitally  interested  in  cooperating  with  the 
Philippines  in  building  up  the  Islands'  system  of 
defense.  "We  have  an  enduring  interest  in  their 
prosperity  and  well  being  and  the  measure  would 
constitute  aid  without  the  assumption  of  additional 
authority.  Our  attitude  would  faithfully  conform 
with  our  disinterested  attempt  to  contribute  to  the 
development  and  status  of  complete  independence." 

The  Senate  foreign  relations  committee  votes  for 
American  adherence  to  the  World  Court  (the  Hague 
Court  of  International  Justice)  but  "with  the  clear 
understanding"  that  the  tribunal  "shall  not,  over 
the  objection  of  the  United  States,  entertain  any 
request  for  an  advisory  opinion  touching  any  dispute 
or  question  in  which  the  United  States  has  or  claims 
an  interest".  Adherence  has  been  urged  by  the 
President  and  also  by  his  Republican  predecessors 
and  is  a  plank  in  the  platforms  of  the  Democratic, 
Republican,  and  Socialist  parties. 

January  10. — The  House  foreign  affairs  committee 
decides  against  a  project  for  the  storage  of  a  huge 
supply  of  tin  in  the  United  States  as  it  might  be  inter- 
preted as  a  belligerant  move.  Bernard  Baruch, 
head  of  the  President's  "committee  to  take  the  profits 
out  of  war"  recommended  the  accumulation  of  such 
a  supply. 

Mary  Pickford  obtains  a  divorce  from  Douglas 
Fairbanks. 

January  11. — Rep.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr.  of  New 
York  calls  attention  to  the  Japanese  seizure  of  the 
American  textile  trade  in  the  Philippines  and  in- 
dicates he  holds  the  State  Department  responsible 
for  blocking  the  proposed  Philippine  tariff  protection 
for  American  goods  last  fall. 

January  12. — Reported  from  Washington  that  the 
Tydings  Mission  has  suggested  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  the  establishment  of  an  executive  interdepart- 
ment  commission  to  make  an  exhaustive  survey 
of  Philippine-American  relations,  and  it  is  stated 
that  serious  consideration  will  be  given  to  the  pro- 
posal. 

Rep.  Harold  Knutson  of  Minnesota,  Republican, 
declares  the  farm  bloc  absolutely  will  not  favor  any 
rescinding  of  the  coconut  oil  excise  tax.  "As  for  the 
independence  act,  they  wanted  independence  and 
now  they  have  it  and  I  see  no  probability  that  Con- 
gress will  rescind  its  action  in  any  way." 

It  is  indicated  that  the  administration  will  dis- 
courage the  proposal  of  a  senate  investigation  of 
Japan's  course  in  the  Far  East  as  this  might  be  ex- 
pected to  arouse  ill  feeling  at  a  time  when  efforts  to 
reach  a  new  naval  agreement  are  being  made. 


Amelia  Earthart  Putnam  successfully  completes  a 
flight  from  Honolulu  to  Oakland  after  18  hours  and 
18  minutes  in  the  air,  the  first  woman  to  accomplish 
the  feat.  She  was  also  the  first  woman  to  fly  alone 
across  the  Atlantic. 

Other  Countries 

December  14. — High  Siam  officials  now  in  London 
deny  reports  of  close  cooperation  between  Siam  and 
Japan  threatening  the  security  of  Britain's  key  naval 
base  at  Singapore  and  state  specifically  that  there 
has  been  no  negotiations  between  the  two  countries 
for  the  construction  of  a  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Kra  which  would  materially  affect  the  status  of 
Singapore.  They  state  it  is  not  true  that  Japanese 
influence  is  creeping  into  Siamese  foreign  policy  and 
that  Japan  has  either  sought  or  would  be  granted 
territory  for  a  naval  base. 

December  17. — The  Japanese  foreign  office  spokes- 
man states  that  the  news  from  the  United  States  of 
a  revival  of  the  Nicaraguan  canal  project  is  "most 
unfortunate"  from  the  point  of  view  of  Japanese- 
American  friendship.  He  states  also  that  Japan  is 
planning  extensive  naval  maneuvers  in  the  North 
Pacific  triangle  bounded  by  Japan  proper,  the  Kuriles, 
and  the  180th  meridian — apparently  to  match  the 
American  maneuvers  in  the  California,  Alaska, 
Hawaii  triangle,  recently  announced. 

December  19. — Foreign  Minister  Koki  Hirota 
states  that  though  Japan  will  abrogate  the  naval 
limitation  treaty,  it  hopes  the  clauses  applying  to 
naval  bases  in  the  Pacific  will  be  continued,  "but 
if  such  clauses  are  also  terminated,  the  government  is 
prepared  to  cope  with  the  situation." 

December  20. — Masanao  Hanihara,  former  Japanese 
ambassador  to  the  United  States,  author  of  the 
notorious  "grave  consequences"  memorandum  which 
preceded  the  adoption  of  the  Japanese  exclusion 
clause  in  the  immigration  law,  dies  in  Tokyo,  aged  58. 
December  21. — The  Japanese  Cabinet  after  an 
audience  with  the  Emperor  gives  final  approval  to  the 
imperial  abrogation  of  the  Washington  naval  limi- 
tation treaty,  leaving  the  date  on  which  the  United 
States  is  to  be  officially  informed  to  the  discretion  of 
Ambassador  H.  Saito  in  Washington. 

December  24. — The  recent  maneuvers  at  Singapore 
are  reported  to  have  shown  that  the  British  base 
there  will  soon  be  impregnable  to  attack  from  land, 
sea,  or  air. 

The  Japanese  foreign  office  spokesman  states  that 
the  "challenging"  statements  made  in  the  United 
States  regarding  the  strengthening  of  fortifications  in 
the  Pacific  has  tended  to  "excite  the  Japanese  people". 
Regarding  the  report  that  the  American  adminis- 
tration is  opposed  to  provocative  statements,  he 
declares  that  it  is  hoped  this  attitude  will  be  put  into 
effect.  "I  believe  everybody  should  be  very  dis- 
creet". 

The  press  reports  that  a  representative  of  the 
Netherlands  Ministry  for  Economic  Affairs,  recently 
returned  to  Holland  from  Java,  declared  that  "we 
must  repel  the  Japanese  and  they  will  have  to  accept 
quotas  whether  they  like  it  or  not.  The  Japanese 
can  not  separate  business  from  politics,  and  regard 
themselves  as  the  born  rulers  of  the  entire  East. 
This  outlook  leaves  its  imprint  on  their  behavior  in 
the  Netherlands  Indies  too." 

Chile  adopts  the  policy  of  admitting  imports  from 
Japan  only  against  shipment  to  Japan  of  equal  value 
from  Chile. 

Pope  Pius  in  a  Christmas  message  pleads  for  peace 
and  prays:  "Disperse,  O  God,  all  peoples  who  want 
war.     We  bless  peace." 

The  Japanese  government  issues  a  statement 
reiterating  Japan's  deisire  for  a  new  agreement  on 
the  basis  of  a  common  upper  limit  for  naval  tonnage 
and  rejecting  the  ratio  principle  as  unsatisfactory  in 
view  of  the  extraordinary  development  of  warships 
and  aircraft  carriers  menacing  to  a  country  with  a 
restricted  ratio. 

December  30. — Reported  that  the  British  will  build 
a  huge  airport  in  Palestine  as  a  part  of  a  system  of 
imperial  defense. 

The  new  year  festivities  in  the  Japanese  palace  are 
cancelled  because  the  Emperor  is  reported  indisposed. 
The  Chinese  government  announces  that  the 
"postal  blockade"  against  Manchukuo  will  be  lifted 
on  January  10,  after  negotiations  with  the  Japanese 
army  as  the  Chinese  refused  to  deal  with  the  Man- 
chukuo government. 

December  31. — Japanese  officials  are  said  to  con- 
tinue hopeful  that  a  naval  agreement  replacing  the 
Washington  treaty  may  be  reached  in  1935. 


Increase  Skin  Beauty 

with  Mercolized  Wax 
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skin  we  suggest  the  daily  use  of  pure  Merco- 
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January  1. — The  French  admiral,  G.  W.  Docteur, 
states  in  Paris  that  in  any  new  naval  treaty  there 
must  be  a  reapportionment  of  Pacific  naval  bases  as 
France  needs  more  of  them  to  protect  Indo-China. 

January  8. — The  League  of  Nations  Mandate 
Commission  reports  that  Japan's  expenditures  for 
harbor  improvements  in  the  mandated  Pacific  Islands 
"do  not  correspond  in  importance  to  commercial 
improvements".  The  inference  is  that  Japan  has 
been  improving  harbors  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  available  for  submarine  bases  and  other  naval 
purposes  in  the  event  of  a  Pacific  war. 

January  4.— Japanese  and  Manchukuoan  army 
officers  meet  at  Dairen  to  discuss  the  alleged  Chinese 
intention  of  disregarding  many  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Tangku  truce  of  1932. 

The  Pacific  Banking  Corporation,  a  new  American 
bank,  opens  in  Shanghai. 

January  7.— Premier  Benito  Mussolini  and  French 
foreign  minister  Pierre  Laval  sign  a  series  of  accords 
at  Rome  after  several  days  of  discussion,  including 
an  European  compact  pledging  the  signatories  not  to 
interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  any  other  country, 
to  be  signed  by  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary, 
and  Jugoslavia,  as  well  as  Italy,  and  by  Germany  too, 
if  it  is  willing.  France  and  Britain  are  also  expected 
to  adhere. 

Laval  holds  a  conversation  with  Pope  Pius,  the 
first  French  statesman  to  come  to  the  Vatican  since 
1870  It  is  understood  he  asked  the  Pope  to  keep  a 
friendly  interest  in  the  situation  of  the  Catholics  in 
the  Saar  region. 

Premier  Wang  Ching-wai  states  that  China  should 
oreoare  for  eventualities  although  nobody  is  able  to 
foresee  what  is  going  to  happen  in  the  western  Paci- 
fic "  Japan's  abrogation  of  the  naval  pact  shows  it  is 
determined  to  attempt  to  drive  the  United  States  and 

Britain  from  the  markets  of  the  Far  East A 

naval  race  between  the  powers  is  inevitable. 

January  9  — Reported  that  the  Japanese  nayy  is 
planning  a  Tokyo-Bangkok  flight  for  next  May. 
Two  planes  would  be  sent  and  the  route  patrolled  by 
four  destroyers 

Reported  from  Heijc,  Korea,  that  last  September 
91  Koreans  were  imprisoned  for  conspiracy  to  over- 
throw Japanese  rule.     The  news  was  suppressed. 

January  10.—  The  statement  of  Norman  Davis 
in  Washington  is  interpreted  by  the  Tokyo  Asahi  to 
indicate  that  the  United  States  is  wiUing  to  make 
some  tonnage  concessions  to  Japan,  but  the  paper 
declares  that  if  America  thinks  Japan  will  accept 
anything  but  full  tonnage  parity,  it  is  mistaken. 

January  13.— The  plebiscite  in  the  Saar  region 
results  in  an  overwhelming  victory  for  Germany. 
The  vote  is  476,098  for  return,  46,613  for  remaining 
under  the  League,  and  16  840  for  joining  France. 
Approximately  98  per  cent  of  those  eligible  voted. 

January  i  4-— Britain  is  reported  to  favor  releasing 
Germany  from  the  military  clauses  of  the  Versailles 
treatv  provided  Germany  joins  in  an  armament 
limitation  pact,  and  it  is  urged  that  every  reasonable 
concession  be  made  to  bring  Germany  back  into  the 
Leaeue  of  Nations  even  to  recognizing  and  legalizing 
the  rearmament  that  is  alleged  to  have  gone  on  se- 
cretly in  recent  years.  The  development  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  accord  reached  between  France  and 
!taly  and  it  is  believed,  too,  that  France  under 
Premier  Pierre-Etienne  Flandin  will  be  more  liberal 
towards  Germany  than  it  has  been. 

January  M.-The  League  of  Nation  Saar  committee 
asks  the  League  Council  to  return  the  Saar  region  to 
Germany  "in  principle".  Leader  Adolf  Hitler  ma 
radio  broadcast  states  that  "the  decision  gives  me  the 
possibility  of  contributing  to  the  solution  of  Europe  s 
problems". 

January  16.—  Four  French  -  Canadian  Catholic 
priests  are  compelled  to  abandon  their  missions  m 
th^  Loochoo  islands  because  of  anti-Catholic  agitation 
after  seeking  protection  from  the  local  authorities 
without  avail.  The  agitation  followed  charges  that 
the  priests  were  teaching  the  people  not  to  worship 
at  Shinto  shrines  which  was  considered  highly  un- 


patriotic and  also  that  they  were  making  topograph- 
ical maps.     The  latter  charge  is  denied  as  ridiculous. 

The  London  Conference 

December  12. — A  member  of  the  American  delega- 
tion at  London  states  that  a  naval  accord  between  the 
United  States  and  Britain  is  likely  after  next  year  if 
no  general  international  treaty  is  arranged  in  the 
mean  time.  He  states  that  the  Washington  treaty 
has  been  a  political  issue  in  Japan  so  long  that  with 
the  present  situation  there  it  has  been  impossible 
to  break  down  Japan's  demands.  He  adds  that 
Americans  believe  that  the  Japanese  people  eventually 
must  determine  whether  they  are  to  be  ruled  by  civil 
or  military  elements.  He  declares  the  United  States 
is  opposed  to  further  conversations,  especially  those 
of  the  bilateral  character  here,  and  states  that  there 
is  little  hope  for  a  formal  conference  in  the  near 
future  unless  Japan  changes  its  attitude. 

Admiral  W.  H.  Standley  refuses  the  request  of 
Admiral  I.  Yamamoto  that  the  Americans  abandon 
their  intention  to  terminate  the  conversations  the 
day  Japan  denounces  the  treaty.  The  British  Ca- 
binet suggested  adjournment  prior  to  Japan's  denun- 
ciation to  avoid  a  possible  rupture,  but  the  American 
delegation  is  firm  for  the  plan  to  let  Japan's  action  be 
the  signal  for  the  winding  up  of  the  deadlocked  nego- 
tiations. 

December  16. — Reported  unofficially  that  Japan 
will  refuse  to  submit  a  detailed  building  program  for 
the  five  years  following  the  abrogation  of  the  treaty, 
as  suggested  by  the  British. 

December  18. — British  officials  announce  that  the 
naval  conversations  will  be  formally  adjourned  on 
Thursday.  Members  of  the  American  delegation 
indicate  they  may  withdraw  and  leave  possible 
future  negotiations  to  the  British  and  the  Japanese. 
The  Japanese  state  they  are  willing  to  continue  the 
talks  and  want  a  date  fixed  for  the  resumption  of 
the  talks  especially  with  the  British  on  any  basis 
regardless  of  whether  the  Americans  remain  in  London, 
hoping  thus  to  prevent  a  common  Anglo-American 
front. 

December  19. — The  preliminary  naval  conversa- 
tions in  London  are  adjourned  sine  die,  Matsudaira 
recording  Japan's  desire  to  set  a  date  for  the  re- 
sumption of  the  conversations  in  order  to  avoid  blame 
for  the  break-down. 

December  29. — American  and  British  spokesmen 
in  London  state  after  the  notification  of  the  Japanese 
abrogation  of  the  naval  treaty  at  Washington  that 
the  clock  has  been  turned  back  a  dozen  years  and. 
express  regret  that  the  only  successful  disarmament 
pact  now  functioning  should  be  scrapped.  A  possime 
closer  accord  between  the  United  States  and  Britain 
is  indicated.  Both  the  British  and  the  Americans 
are  convinced  that  only  a  change  in  the  Japanese 
attitude  will  make  a  new  treaty  possible.  Americans 
express  the  opinion  that  the  entire  collateral  peace 
svstem  in  the  Pacific  is  endangered  and  that  Japan 
may  later  on  put  aside  the  Nine  Power  treaty  and 
the  Four  Power  treaty  as  well.  !.„„.. 

December  30.— The  American  delegation  leaves 
London. 


Astronomical  Data 
February,  1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 
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Sunrise  and  Sunset 
(Upper  Limb) 


Eclipse  of  the  Sun 
On  the  4th  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse  of  the 
Sun,  invisible  in  the  Philippines.  The  eclipse  will  be 
visible  in  North  America,  except  in  the  Northwestern 
part.  The  maximum  part  of  the  Sun  eclipsed  will 
be  0.740. 

Moonrise  and  Moonset 
(Upper  Limb) 

Rises  Sets 

February     1 3:51  a.m.  3:20  p.m. 

February     2 4:51  a.m.  4:27  p.m. 

February     3 5:46  a.m.  5:33  p.m. 

February     4 6:38  a.m.  6:36  p.m. 

February     5 7:25  a.m.  7:37  p.m. 

February     6 8:10  a.m.  &:36  p.m. 

February     7 8:53  a.m.  9:34  p.m. 

February     8 9:37  a.m.  10:31  p.m. 

February     9 10:22  a.m.  11:29  p.m. 

February  10 11:08  a.m. 

February  11 11:57  a.m.  12:26  a.m. 

February  12 12:49  p.m.  1:22  a.m. 

February  13 1:41  p.m.  2:16  a.m. 

February  14 2:34  p.m.  3:08  a.m. 

February  15 3:27  p.m.  3:55  a.m. 

February  16 4:17  p.m.  4:39  a.m. 

February  17 5:06  p.m.  5:19  a.m. 

February  18 5:54  p.m.  5:57  a.m. 

February  19 6:40  p.m.  6:32  a.m. 

February  20 7:26  p.m.  7:06  a.m. 

February  21 8:12  p.m.  7:40  a.m. 

February  22 9:00  p.m.  8:16  a.m. 

February  23 9:49  p.m.  8:53  a.m. 

February  24 10:42  p.m.  9:33  a.m. 

February  25 11:38  p.m.  10:18  a.m. 

February  26                           •  11  too  a.m. 

February  27  ".'."'.  '.'.'.WW  ..  12:36  a.m.  12:02  p.m. 

February  28 1:36  a.m.  1:03  p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

New  Moon      on  the      4th  at 12:27  a.m. 

First  Quarter  on  the  10th  at 5:25  p.m. 

Full  Moon       on  the  18th  at 7:17  p.m. 

Last  Quarter  on  the  26th  at 6:14  p.m. 

Perigee             on  the     4th  at 7:24  a.m. 

Apogee             on  the  18th  at 7:12  a.m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 

MERCURY  rises  at  6:50  a.  m.  and  sets  at  5:54 
p.  m.  The  planet  is  too  close  to  the  Sun  for  obser- 
vation. ,  ^  _  __ 

VENUS  rises  at  7:38  a.  m.  and  sets  at  7:26  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  Western  sky  in  the 
constellation  of  Aquarius  just  after  sundown. 

MARS  rises  at  9:59  p.  m.  on  the  14th  and  sets 
at  9:45  a.  m.  on  the  15th.  At  midnight  the  planet 
may  be  found  about  30°  above  the  eastern  horizon 
in  the  constellation  of  Virgo. 

JUPITER  rises  at  12:01  a.  m.  and  sets  at  11:23 
a  m.  Just  before  sunrise  the  planet  may  be  found 
above  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  constellation  of 
Libra.  ,  _  ,  _ 

SATURN  rises  at  6:43  a.  m.  and  sets  at  6:17  p.  m. 
The  planet  is  too  close  to  the  sun  for  observation. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 

North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  Zenith 

Aldebaran  in  Taurus  Sirius  in  Canis  Major 

Capella  in  Auriga  Betelgeuse   and   Rigel    in 
Castor  and  Pollux  in  Orion  # 

Gemim  Procyon  in   Cams  Minor 

Regulus  in  Leo  Canopus  in  Argo 
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GOVERNOR-  GENERAL  FRANK  MURPHY  GOES  ON 
"VACATION." 


Ships  of 
Many 
Nations 


An  unusually  effec- 
tive camera  study  by 
Charles  W.  Miller  of 
Pier  Seven,  Manila 


S.  S.  Scharnhorst 
(18000  tons),  the  new 
twin-screw  turbo- 
express  steamer  of  the 
Norddeutscher  Lloyd, 
will  make  her  first  call 
at  Manila  next  June. 


C*urt$sj  ZutlUg  &  Kmbtlsdorff 
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Manila 
Streets  and 
Plazas 


Manila's  rapid  progress  has  been 
noticeable  particularly  in  the  great 
changes  which  have  taken  place 
along  her  main  business  street, 
Escolta. 


Cbarlts  W.  Miller 

Pboto  Finishing  Corporation 


The  New  Capitol  Theater 
building  has  added  much  to 
the  architectural  dignity  of 
the  Escolta. 


Manila's  busiest 
corner,  Plaza  Goiti. 


Charles  W.  Miller 

Pboto  Finishing  Corporation 
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Japanese    marines    en- 
tering  Tsingtao. 


When  Tsingtao 
Changed 
Masters 


Twenty  years  ago  Nippon's 
armies  defeated  the  German 
garrison  at  Tsingtao.  The  con- 
clusion of  an  interesting  diary 
of  those  eventful  days  is  publish- 
ed elsewhere  in  this  Magazine. 


The  Chinese  and 
European  business 
section  of  Old  Tsing- 
tao,  seen  from  West. 


Photographs  by  courtesy  of 

Mr.  F.  Fisher,  Chancellor 

of  the    German  Consulate, 
Manila. 


The    wharf   of 
Old    Tsingtao. 
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Wings 
Across  the 
Pacific 


New  York-Manila  in  seventy- 
two  hours — a  dream  which 
shortly  may  come  true. 


The  beach 
of  Midway 
[Island. 


Midway  Island  seen 
from  a  distance  of  about 
three  miles.  The  reef  is 
shown  in  the  foreground. 


Guam,  Wake,  Midway,  and 
Oahu  Islands  all  possess  har- 
bors considered  ideal  for  am- 
phibian planes. 


Apra  harbor,  Guam,  offers 
an  excellent  station  for 
seaplanes. 


Courttsj  of  V.C.  N   Men** 
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This  map  shows  the  main 
structural  and  fault  lines 
of  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago. Earth  move- 
ments take  place  along 
these  lines.  The  figures 
indicate  seismic  regions; 
the  stars,  the  approximate 
epicenters. 


This  map  shows  the  rela- 
tive activity  of  the  dif- 
ferent earthquake  centers, 
or,  in  other  words,  the 
relative  frequency  with 
which  earthquakes  have 
been  felt  in  various  parts 
of  the  Philippines. 


Mapping 
Philippine 
Earthquakes 
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Alexander  Kulesh  busy  at 
one  of  his  most  important 
works  while  in  the  Philip- 
pines, a  large  oil  painting 
"Rhapsody  of  the  Orchid 
Spirits. "  It  is  reproduced 
on  the   cover  of  this   issue. 


Late  last  month  Alexander 
Kulesh  hoisted  the  sails  of 
his  good,  but  diminutive  ship 
"Bobr"  for  unknown  places. 
He  plans  to  visit  Palawan, 
Sulu,  Borneo,  Celebes,  and 
other  points  south. 


Photographs  by  Philippine  Magazine 


Alexander  Kulesh  making  a 
rapid  sketch  of  life  in  Manila 
harbor  from  his  boat  "Bobr." 


Off  for 
Unknown 
Shores 
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Aiiko  E.  Liliits 


Fishermen      on     the     Beach     at     Atimonan 
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Trans-Pacific  Aviation 

By  A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp 


THE  reported  early  inauguration  of  test  flights 
of  the  Pan  American  Airways  across  the 
Pacific;  the  rumor  that  Col.  Charles  A. 
Linbergh  might  make  the  initial  flight;  the  recent 
order  of  President  Roosevelt  transferring  Wake 
and  Midway  Islands  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Navy  Department  as  a  preliminary  to 
leasing  them  for  temporary  occupation  for  experimental 
trans-Pacific  flights;  the  prospective  massed  flight  of  U.  S. 
Navy  amphibian  planes  to  the  Philippines;  General  Douglas 
MacArthur's  statement  in  connection  with  the  new  general 
headquarters  air  force  which  the  Army  is  perfecting:  "I 
contemplate  the  use  of  the  force  in  any  emergency,  if 
necessary  throwing  the  outfit  to  Panama,  Hawaii,  and 
possibly  even  to  the  Philippines,  in  jumps  to  Hawaii, 
Guam,  and  Luzon.  ...  I'd  send  any  number  of  planes 
necessary";  Senator  W.  G.  McAdoo's  prediction  made 
when  he  was  here  two  months  ago  that  a  commercial  air 
service  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
would  be  established  within  the  next  twelve  months,  re- 
marking: "Such  a  line  would  be  of  immense  value  and 
importance  to  the  Philippines.  It  would  bring  them  within 
three  days  of  the  California  coast.  I  am  anxious  to  see  it. 
I  want  to  see  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  brought 
nearer  together  in  the  matter  of  transportation  as  well  as 
in  other  ways"  —  all  these  developments  are  arousing 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  Philippines,  as  well  they  may. 

Pan  American  Airways  has  already  been  reported  to  have 
figured  a  schedule  under  which  a  traveler  setting  out  from 
New  York  to  Manila  would  have  dinner  at  home,  breakfast 
the  next  morning  in  California,  the  next  breakfast  at  Hono- 
lulu, lunch  at  Midway  Island,  midnight  supper  at  Guam, 
and  a  late  breakfast  at  Manila,— 72  hours  from  New  York 
to  Manila,  60  hours  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila,  a  jour- 
ney that  still  takes  almost  a  month  by  water.  We  shall 
soon  be  crossing  the  Pacific  in  fewer  days  than  it  took 
Magellan  months,  and  in  fewer  days  than  it  today  takes 
weeks. 

The  trans-Pacific  line  is  necessary  to  complete  the  girdling 
of  the  globe.  Swinging  half  around  the  earth,  from  Europe 
to  the  Far  East,  are  three  competing  commercial  air-lines: 
the  British  Imperial  Airways,  Air  France,  and  the  Royal 
Dutch  Air  Lines.  The  British  line  now  extends  by  way  of 
the  Suez,  India,  and  Singapore  to  Australia  and  has  a 
trunk  line  to  Cape  Town.  The  terminal  of  Air  France  is  at 
Saigon.     The  Dutch  terminal  is  at  Batavia.     The  Russo- 


German  line  between  Berlin  and  Moscow  has  re- 
cently been  extended  by  the  Russians  to  Vla- 
divostok. Eastern  China  has  been  covered  by  a 
net-work  of  the  China  National  Aviation  Cor- 
poration, an  organization  associated  with  Pan 
American  Airways,  and  one  which,  according  to  a 
statement  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Literary  Digest,  from 
which  part  of  the  data  in  this  article  has  been  summarized, 
"probably  will  play  an  important  role  as  the  Eastern  divi- 
sion of  the  great  Pan  American  and  related  systems  when 
the  Pacific  is  finally  spanned." 

Air  France  and  the  German  Lufthansa  send  mail  planes 
across  the  South  Atlantic  on  a  regular  schedule,  but  the 
only  passenger  air  service  is  that  of  the  Hamburg-America 
Line  which  operates  the  famous  dirigible  Graf  Zeppelin. 

Pan  American  Airways,  which  has  been  making  technical 
studies  of  routes  both  across  the  North  Atlantic  by  the 
Bermuda-Azores  route  and  to  Asia  by  the  Alaskan  route, 
experimenting  also  in  Alaska  where  it  has  been  operating 
through  two  Arctic  winters  chiefly  to  gain  experience  for 
possible  trans-Pacific  and  trans-Atlantic  lines  by  the  north- 
ern routes,  already  operates  routes  passing  through  thirty- 
two  different  countries  and  colonies,  comprising  a  loop 
around  the  coast  of  South  America  as  far  south  as  Santiago 
and  Buenos  Aires,  an  inland  line  up  the  Amazon  to  Monaos, 
and  a  network  around  the  Caribbean  and  over  Mexico, 
with  northern  terminals  at  Miami  and  Tampa,  and  Browns- 
ville, Texas. 

Pan  American  Airways'  new  twenty-five  ton  Martin 
transport-plane,  which  passed  its  preliminary  flying  tests 
successfully  some  months  ago,  may  be  the  first  plane  to 
establish  regular  passenger  and  mail  service  across  the 
Pacific.  It  is  the  largest  airplane  ever  built  in  America 
and  the  largest  transport  plane  anywhere  in  the  world, 
with  four  motors  and  a  wing  spread  of  130  feet.  It  is  a 
flying-boat,  capable  of  carrying  forty-six  passengers.  With- 
out passengers,  but  carrying  1,000  pounds  of  mail,  it  is 
expected  to  have  a  high  speed  of  180  miles  an  hour  and  a 
non-stop  cruising  range  of  4,000  miles,  a  much  greater 
distance  than  any  leap  it  need  make  in  crossing  the  Pacific. 
Three  of  such  ships  would  be  used  once  the  service  is  es- 
tablished. A  smaller  but  still  huge  Sikorsky  flying  boat, 
also  with  four  motors,  will  be  used  for  the  preliminary 
survey  flights.  It  has  a  cruising  range  of  over  3,000  miles. 
As  the  accompanying  map,  made  especially  for  the 
Philippine  Magazine  by  an  expert  map-maker  in  the  Bureau 
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WAKE    ISLAND 

Lat.  19*15'  N., 
Long.l66°33'E. 


W         /&  °"  WAKE 

GUAM 


MIDWAY 


MIDWAY  ISLANDS 

Lat.  26*13' N.. 
Long  I77°2I'W. 


2  ^  1 

HONOLULU^ 


of  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  shows,  the  distance  between 
San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  is  only  2,100  miles,  between 
Honolulu  and  Midway  1,140  miles,  between  Midway  and 
Wake  1,030  miles,  between  Wake  and  Guam  1,300  miles, 
and  between  Guam  and  Manila  1,380  miles. 

Such  difficulties  as  are  connected  with  the  spanning  of 
the  Pacific  by  airplane  lie  chiefly  in  the  difficulty  of  navi- 
gating with  the  necessary  accuracy  over  such  long  dis- 
tances as  not  to  miss  the  small  island  stations,  but  various 
new  instruments  have  been  developed  to  aid  in  coping 
with  this  difficulty — new  types  of  compasses,  sextants, 
drift  indicators,  radio  apparatus,  etc. 

The  islands  in  the  Pacific  in  possession  of  the  United 
States  it  seems  almost  by  sheer  good  luck  rather  than  by 
definite  intention,  are  almost  ideal  hydroplane  bases.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  describe  Oahu,  the  island  in  the  Hawaiian 
group  upon  which  Honolulu  is  situated.  Midway  is  con- 
sidered as  belonging  to  the  Hawaiian  group,  although  it  is 
1,140  miles  distant,  and  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
United  States  in  1898  with  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  It 
became  a  cable  station  in  1903.  It  is  a  circular  atoll 
about  six  miles  in  diameter,  inclosing  two  islands,  Sand 
Island  and  Eastern  Island.  The  encircling  reef  is  about 
five  feet  high  in  places  and  is  almost  continuous,  except  on 
the  westerly  side,  where  there  is  a  gap  through  which  ships 
may  enter,  although  there  are  other  passages  for  small 
boats  and  launches  in  good  weather.  Sand  Island  on  which 
the  cable  station  of  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company 
is  situated,  is  one  and  three-fourths  miles  long  and  is  com- 
posed of  white  coral  sand.  The  highest  elevation  is  forty- 
three  feet  and  at  this  point  is  the  Midway  Islands  Light. 
The  buildings  of  the  cable  station  are  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island.  The  people  on  the  atoll  are  dependent  upon 
rain  water  which  is  collected  in  large  tanks.  For  many  years 
all  supply  ships  coming  to  Midway  brought  garden  loam 
and  today,  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Mr.  D.  Morrison 
and  his  wife,  who  spent  fifteen  years  on  this  lonely  spot, 
what  was  once  a  mere  sand  spit  is  now  covered  with  trees 
and  shrubbery.  Mainland  songbirds  were  also  introduced. 
Eastern  Island  is  still  smaller  than  Sand  Island  and  is 
only  from  six  to  twelve  feet  high.  It,  too,  is  now  covered 
with  trees,  shrubbery,  and  coarse  grass.  A  group  of  iron- 
wood  tfees  near  the  northern  end  is  quite  prominent.     It 
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is  on  the  quiet  and  sheltered  waters  of  the  lagoon  that  the 
great  seaplanes  will  find  safe  rest. 

Wake  Island,  1,030  miles  farther  on,  and  only  some  400 
miles  north  of  the  Marshall  Group  under  Japanese  mandate, 
is,  in  contrast,  entirely  undeveloped,  although  also,  geo- 
graphically, ideal  for  the  landing  and  taking-off  of  hydro- 
planes. According  to  the  "United  States  Coast  Pilot" 
(1933)  it  was  "discovered  from  the  Prince  William  Henry 
in  1796.  Its  position  was  fixed  by  the  United  States  Ex- 
ploring Expedition  under  Wilkes  in  1841.  .  .  and  it  was 
taken  possession  of  for  the  United  States  by  Commander 
Taussig  of  the  Bennington  on  January  17,  1899.  ...  It 
is  described  as  being  a  group  of  three  islands  not  more  than 
ten  to  twenty  feet  above  the  sea,  inclosing  a  lagoon  well 
stocked  with  fish.  The  waters  outside  abound  with  fish 
of  many  species.  Sharks  are  in  great  number.  In  the 
crevices  of  the  reef  are  many  large  eels.  There  is  no  fresh 
water  on  the  islands,  neither  do  the  pandanus  or  coconut 
trees  grow  there;  but  all  the  higher  parts  of  the  islands  are 
covered  with  large,  heavy  brush,  and  umbrella  and  hard- 
wood trees,  about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  in  height,  and  the 
islands  are  probably  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above  high  water. 
The  group  is  about  four  and  a  half  miles  long  by  two  miles 
wide.  Lying  as  it  does  immediately  in  the  track  of  vessels 
from  America  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to  Guam,  the 
locality  is  very  dangerous.  There  is  no  regular  anchorage 
in  the  vicinity  of  Wake  Island.  ...  At  high  tide  small 
boats  may  enter  the  lagoon  through  the  southern  passage.  .  . 
The  lagoon  itself  is  a  shoal.  .  .  ."  The  word  "shoal"  in 
this  quotation  means  only  that  it  is  a  shoal  from  the  sea- 
ship  captain's  point  of  view. 

Thirteen  hundred  miles  from  Wake  Island  lies  Guam, 
which  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in 
1898,  during  the  Spanish-American  War.  It  is  a  compara- 
tively large  and  prosperous  island,  inhabited  by  the  Cha- 
morros,  a  people  of  mixed  race  with  practically  the  same 
culture  as  the  modern  Filipino,  which  has  been  since  the 
date  of  its  occupation  a  U.  S.  Naval  station,  with  a  naval 
officer  as  governor.  Here  the  Pan  American  Airways  will 
find  all  the  necessary  facilities — wharves,  hangars,  machine 
shops,  etc.,  practically  placed  out  of  commission  a  few 
years  ago,  but  kept  in  condition. 

Thirteen  hundred  eighty  miles  more  and  the  American 
planes  are  in  the  Philippine  Islands — not  "islands"  in  the 


ordinary  sense,  but  a  great  Archipelago,  a  country  with  a 
population  of  fourteen  million  people;  and  a  few  hundred 
miles  beyond  the  Philippines  lies  the  vast  continent  of 
Asia  with  its  hundreds  of  millions. 

It  has  recently  been  figured  that  within  a  radius  of  2,800 
miles  of  Manila  there  lies  a  population  of  approximately 
one  billion  people,  or  more  than  one  half  of  the  population 
of  the  earth,  although  this  area  is  three  fourths  water.  It 
seems  odd,  but  in  no  other  spot  of  the  earth  can  a  circle 
be  drawn  of  this  size  that  includes  such  an  enormous 
population. 

Under  conditions  of  normal  economic  development  made 
possible  by  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  now  taking  hold 
throughout  Asia,  the  industrial  and  commercial  possibilities 
in  this  region  are  beyond  calculation. 


For  the  Philippines  the  closer  relationship  that  will  be 
made  possible  with  the  United  States  will  have  important 
cultural  and  political  effects  as  well.  And  from  the  point 
of  view  of  national  security,  the  ability  of  the  United  States 
to  reach  the  Philippines  within  a  few  days  establishes  a 
degree  of  safety  from  outside  aggression  which  could  not 
have  been  hoped  for  only  a  few  years  ago. 

It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  development 
of  international  air  traffic  and,  concomitantly,  the  ability 
to  move  destructive  and  death-dealing  machinery  through 
the  air  at  great  speed  to  the  most  distant  objectives,  will 
do  more  to  change  world  political  organization  and  bring 
about  something  more  sane  than  exists  at  present,  than 
many  hundreds  of  years  of  diplomatic  meetings  have  been 
able  to  achieve. 


A  Tsingtao  War  Diary 

Translated  by  Gertrude  V.  C.  Hornbostel 


SEPTEMBER  4.— Heavy  rains   are  causing 
much  damage  in  the  city  and  to  the  roads  and 
telegraph  lines,  also  to  the  railroad  connec- 
tions behind  Tshengyang. 

From  to-day  on  we  have  to  get  up  every 
morning  at  3:30.  By  six  we  are  in  Tshanshan, 
where  we  dig  trenches  all  day  long. 

September  5.— A  Japanese  seaplane  is  sighted  over 
Tsingtao  for  the  first  time.  The  flyer  drops  some  bombs  on 
the  hospital  and  on  the  litis  Battery.  On  account  of  the 
heavy  rains,  the  water  plant  at  Litsun  is  out  of  commission 
for  several  days. 

While  standing  guard  on  Moltke  Hill  I  sight  a  hydroplane 
at  about  ten.  It  passes  very  low  and  so  close  to  the  hill 
that  I  could  easily  have  taken  a  shot  at  the  flier.  But  I  do 
not  know  whether  he  is  one  of  our  own  or  a  Japanese. 
Later  I  was  told  that  he  was  a  Japanese  and  that  he  dropped 
several  bombs  on  the  Bismark  Battery,  although  without 
doing  any  harm.  I  am  very  much  annoyed  that  I  did  not 
shoot  at  him. 

September  7.— The  Japanese  flier  drops  bombs  in  litis 
square  and  near  the  aviation  hangar.  In  the  evening  it  is 
reported  that  Japanese  troops  have  landed  near  Lungkao, 
where  they  have  built  landing  bridges.  A  mixed  division 
was  sent  out  on  the  5th  of  September  towards  Laitshufu 
consisting  of  one  batallion  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  field 
artillery. 

September  9.— Target  practice  to-day.  I  shoot  medium 
well. 

September  10.— Shooting,  exercising,  and  working  at 
Tshanshan  or  at  the  barracks,  including  the  making  of  bags 
which  will  later  be  filled  with  sand  for  use  at  our  Tshanshan 
position. 

September  12.— Yesterday  the  roof  or  our  barracks  was 
finished  and  to-day  we  celebrate  the  "feast  of  achievement" 
(an  old  German  custom).  Our  commanding  officer  supplies 
several  barrels  of  beer  and  the  cigars.  To-night  we  do  not 
work;  we  only  celebrate.    We  smoke,  drink,  sing,  and  have 


a  mouth  organ  concert  and  tell  stories.  During 
our  celebrations  our  batteries  are  keeping  up  a 
continuous  fire  towards  the  open  front.  At  twelve 
o'clock  on  the  dot  everybody  must  go  to  bed. 

September  13.— At  half  past  four  in  the  morning 
we  are  taken  to  the  litis  Battery  by  truck.  On 
arrival  we  view  the  guns,  which  are  all  still  intact.  Only 
one  shows  slight  signs  of  a  shell  splinter.  In  the  meantime 
the  sun  has  come  up  and  we  enjoy  a  remarkably  beautiful 
view  over  the  hills  facing  the  sea.  At  our  feet  lies  Tshan- 
shan and  Infantry  Post  No.  1,  which  looks  like  all  the  other 
hills  around  us.  The  dugouts  can  not  be  seen  even  from 
where  we  are,  although  the  ravine  can  be  recognized.  A  part 
of  the  Japanese  fleet  is  in  sight.  A  group  of  torpedo  boats, 
and  further  to  the  right  three  more.  Also,  close  together, 
several  cruisers  spread  along  the  whole  line.  At  the  ho- 
rizon we  notice  some  smoke;  so  there  must  be  more  battle- 
ships there.  We  know  that  the  heavy  armored  battle- 
ships are  to  the  left  in  a  bay  beyond  the  reach  of  our  guns. 

To-day  the  Marine  Field  Artillery  with  the  rest  of  the  5th 
Company  of  the  3rd  Marine  Batallion  moves  to  the  front. 

First  Lieutenant  P makes  a  long  reconnoitering 

flight  and  is  shot  at  by  the  Japanese. 

The  last  man  from  Tsinanfu  arrives  at  Kiaotshao.  All 
travelers  have  to  walk  from  Kiaotshao  to  Taputu,  whence 
they  are  taken  by  government  pinnace  to  Tsingtao.  The 
station  for  carrier  pidgeons  is  decommissioned.  Near 
Tsimo   the   first   patrols   are   fighting. 

September  14— The  telegraph  line  to  Tsinanfu  has  been 
repaired.  Shatsikou  is  being  bombed  by  Japanese  planes. 
News  about  the  Japanese  advance  is  as  follows:  In  and 
around  Tsimo  1000  enemy  infantry  and  no  cavalry  have 
arrived.  Before  the  Bay  of  Hsiaotao  lie  two  battleships, 
four  commercial  steamers,  two  torpedo  boats,  and  three 
smaller  vessels.  Japanese  have  landed  in  the  Bay  of 
Wangkutshuang.  Cavalry  are  reported  as  advancing 
between  Lantsun  and  Kingkiakou,  23  kilometers  from 
Kiaotshao.  Between  Laitshufu  and  Pingtutshou  3000 
Japanese  are  said  to  be  advancing. 
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September  15. — The  Japanese  are  landing  rails  at  Lung- 
kao. 

Several  days  ago  I  hurt  my  knee,  and  so  can  not  exercise 
with  the  rest  of  the  men,  and  must  needs  go  to  the  field 
hospital  at  the  litis  fountain  to  be  bandaged.  The  batteries 
on  Point  Huitshen  are  being  bombarded  from  the  sea  with 
30.5  cm.  guns.  The  necessary  work  at  the  barracks  at 
Tshanshan  is  being  done  by  the  3rd  train,  which  is  on  con- 
tinuous duty  outside,  partly  in  the  school  building  and 
partly  in  tents  in  the  ravine. 

September  16. — Shatsykou  is  being  bombarded  from  the 
sea  for  the  first  time.  Kiaotshao  is  manned  by  the  Japanese 
and  Tsimo  is  being  re-enforced  by  them.  The  daily  postal 
service  by  way  of  Taputao  is  discontinued.  Near  the 
church  road  and  the  wharf,  bombs  are  being  dropped  by  the 
Japanese  flier.  After  working  all  day  at  Tshanshan  we 
march  to  Infantry  Works  No.  5  where  we  have  night  maneu- 
vers. We  occupy  the  position  in  front  of  the  works  and 
shoot  at  silhouette  targets  with  the  help  of  searchlights. 
The  silhouette  targets  have  been  placed  before  the  white- 
painted  wall  which  runs  across  the  whole  peninsula  from 
sea  to  sea;  inside  of  this  wall  is  a  barbed  wire  ob- 
struction sixteen  meters  wide.  Outside  the  wall,  soil  has 
been  used  to  fill  in  so  that  there  is  no  cover.  The  inside 
of  the  wall  has  been  painted  white  so  that  everything  shows 
up  against  it.  The  five  works  with  some  few  positions  in 
between,  control  every  point  of  the  wall.  Our  position 
near  Tshanshan  forms  the  right  wing  of  this  line.  The  in- 
fantry works  are  on  hills  into  which  bomb-proof  shelters 
have  been  built  with  trenches  and  barbed  wire  entangle- 
ments all  around. 

September  17. — Major  K takes  40  men  of  the 

5th  Company  (cavalry)  of  the  3rd  Marine  Batallion  and 
15  bicyclists  of  the  2nd  Company  of  the  Eastern  Marine 
Detachment  on  a  skirmish  for  purposes  of  a  survey  of  the 
Japanese  cavalry. 

September  18. — Near  Liuting-Wali  and  Hotung  Pass 
advance  patrols  are  engaged  in   several  skirmishes.     At 

the  former  place   Lieutenant  of  Reserves  R v. 

E is  killed  and  one  man  of  the  4th  Company  is 

wounded.  Our  troops  go  back  to  the  Mecklenburghaus 
and  there  demolish  the  governor's  residence  including  the 
outbuildings.  The  Japanese  so  far  landed  are  said  to 
amount  to  about  30,000. 

September  19. — A  few  men,  including  myself,  are  ordered 
to  Infantry  Works  No.  1  to  watch  the  coolies  at  their  work. 
It  rains  from  morning  until  late  at  night.  My  men  have 
to  cut  posts  for  barbed  wire  entanglements.  I  walk  my 
feet  so  sore  that  I  have  to  be  relieved  the  next  day. 

September  20. — The  posts  north  of  Cecilia  Bridge  are 
ordered  back  as  far  as  Hengtao  and  Kletter  Pass.  All 
letters  leaving  Tsingtao  are  censored  from  now  on. 

September  21. — Nine  bombs  dropped  by  the  Japanese 
flier  fall  in  the  harbor.  Thirty  men,  among  whom  I  am 
one,  are  ordered  to  Taitungtsheng  to  help  with  the  raising 
of  the  observation  balloon.  Outside  of  the  village,  we 
spread  a  large  tarpaulin,  take  the  fabric  of  the  balloon  out 
of  its  box  and  spread  it  on  the  tarpaulin  and  then  the  filling 
apparatus  is  put  into  action  until  the  balloon  rises  from  the 
ground.  While  we  are  filling  it,  the  Japanese  flier  arrives 
and  we  have  to  run  for  cover  at  Taituntsheng  as  fast  as 
our  feet  win.  carry  us  to  prevent  his  attention  being  called 
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to  the  balloon  by  our  presence.  We  watch  for  half  an 
hour  how  he  is  being  shot  at  by  our  batteries  with  shrapnel, 
but  without  results.     He  is  too  far  away. 

The  balloon  is  filled.  We  attach  sandbags  so  that  we 
do  not  have  to  stand  there  and  hold  it  down  while  we  eat 
our  lunch.  After  lunch  we  remove  the  bags  and  an  officer 
climbs  in.  A  telephone  is  attached  to  make  the  connection 
with  the  earth  and  then  we  slowly  let  the  big  bag  rise  with 
the  help  of  a  windlass  until  it  reaches  a  height  of  300  meters. 
The  windlass  is  motor  driven  and  mounted  on  a  truck. 
After  this  we  run  the  balloon  out  into  the  open  and  let  it 
rise  to  900  meters.  Although  no  Japanese  have  been  sight- 
ed as  yet,  cartridges  are  divided  among  us  for  a  possible 
emergency.  After  a  while  the  balloon  is  brought  down 
again,  without  having  been  shot  at  by  the  Japanese.  We 
take  it  back,  attach  the  sand  bags  once  more,  and  return 
to  barracks. 

September  22. — We  march  to  Taitungtsheng  once  more 
to  raise  the  balloon.  On  hauling  it  down  something  goes 
wrong  with  the  motor  and  we  have  to  bring  it  down  by 
hand.  This  is  done  by  attaching  thirty  looped  ropes  to 
the  windlass  and  we  pull  on  them.  A  hard  piece  of  work,  but 
we  finally  manage  to  bring  the  balloon  down  safe.  Arrived 
over  the  tarpaulins,  we  hang  sandbags  on  the  balloon 
and  open  the  ventilators.  The  last  of  the  gas  is  squeezed 
out  by  our  rolling  on  it.  We  repack  the  bag  in  its  box  and 
take  it  back  on  a  truck  to  the  Artillery  Depot. 

September  23. — A  Japanese  division  which  had  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  the  Kletter  Pass  is  thrown  back  after  an 
hour's  battle.  The  fagade  of  the  Polo  House  on  litis 
square  is  torn  away  by  a  bomb  dropped  by  a  Japanese 
plane. 

September  24. — The  enemy  manages  to  seize  the  Kletter 
Pass,  which  they  hold  in  spite  of  our  heavy  fighting.  Han- 
kosenke  is  occupied  during  the  night.  The  Japanese  flier 
drops  bombs  near  Hsiao-niwa,  Point  Huitshien,  the  signal 
station,  and  the  hospital  and  wharf. 

September  25. — Shatsykou  is  bombarded  by  an  armored 
coastal  cruiser  and  a  torpedo  boat  destroyer.  A  trading 
center  in  Shatsykou  is  damaged  during  this  bombardment. 

September  26. — A  Japanese  mine  layer  receives  a  solid 
hit  from  the  battery  on  the  Shantung  Tower.  We  dynamite 
the  bridge  near  Tshaiko.  Towards  noon,  large  masses  of 
troops  are  reported  on  the  Paishaho.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  the  Japanese  attack  our  position  at  Tiankao 
Heights  with  far  superior  forces  consisting  of  one  augmented 
brigade  of  infantry  and  three  field  batteries.  Our  position 
is  defended  only  by  the  2nd  Company  of  the  Eastern 
Marine  Detchment,  two  machine  guns,  and  the  3rd  train 
of  the  Marine  Field  Battery,  and  a  train  of  the  5th  Company 
of  the  3rd  Marine  Batallion.  At  five  o'clock  the  artillery 
receives  reinforcements  in  the  shape  of  the  2nd  train  of  the 
Marine  Field  Battery,  from  Litsun. 

September  27. — We  dynamite  the  Litsun  Water  Works, 
and  the  smaller  Haipho  Water  Works  are  put  in  use.  Fight- 
ing is  going  on  along  the  whole  line  of  the  Litsun-Tshangtun 
Rivers. 

The  S.  M.  S.  Jaguar  accomplishes  a  flank  movement 
with  good  results;  also  the  Kaiserin  Elisabeth.  The 
Japanese  suffer  marked  losses  from  our  artillery  and  machine 
guns. 

(Continued  on  page  95) 


Marhuya 

By  Deogracias  Iturralde 


IT  was  three  days  after  her  marriage  to^Ciriaco 
that  Remigia  was  prevailed  upon  by  her  mother 
to  make  marhuya.  Marhuya  is  made  of  sa- 
6tiin£  na  saba  (a  kind  of  banana)  fried  in  flour, 
mixed  with  egg,  sugar,  and  a  little  salt  to  taste. 
The  delicacy  is  sold  in  great  quantities  on  Sun- 
days to  the  barrio  folk  at  the  market. 

Remigia  could  not  understand  why  her  mother  suddenly 
wanted  marhuya.  She  knew  her  mother  considered  it  a 
lowly  kind  of  food!  Perhaps  she  was  thinking  of  sending 
some  of  it  to  one  of  the  neighbors. 

Puzzled,  she  watched  her  mother  slice  the  bananas  and 
then  leave  the  kitchen  to  fetch  some  eggs. 

When  she  came  back,   she  said:     "You  see,  Remigia, 
we  want  to  follow  an  old  erejia  always  practiced  in  this 
town  on  the  third  day  of  the  marriage.     This  marhuya 
will  foretell  whether  you  are  to  be  blessed  with  children  or 
not     Aleng  Ima,  you  know,  did  not  do  this  until  ten 
years  ago  after  she  married  Mang  Istoy.     The  result  was 
that  to  this  date  Mang  Istoy  and  Aleng  Ima  are  childless. 
"Oh,  mother,  why  bother  about  this?  " 
-Do  not  be  afraid.     When  we  find  out  that  you  might  not 
have  children,  perhaps  we  can  have  devocion.     Payers, 
you  know,  are  helpful.     And  there  is  the  trip  to  Obando. 
Nanay  Maria  had  been  childless  for  five  years,  but  after 
she  had  gone  to  the  Obando  church  she  bore  a  child.     Well, 
we  will  see  first  what  will  be  the  result  of  this  marhuya." 
-But,  mother,  it  seems  useless/'  Remigia  protested. 
-Why  useless?     Don't  you  want  to  know?  "  her  mother 
asked  in  a  hurt  voice. 

-Suppose  we  find  out  that  Ciriaco  and  I  will  not  have  any 
children.   What  would  you  do  then,  mother?  " 

-Let  us  see  the  result  of  this  first.  Of  course,  I  would  be 
very,  very  sorry.  A  home  without  children  is  lonely— 
sometimes  unhappy." 

-And  then  when.  .  ."  pursued  Remigia. 
-Aw!  don't  you  ask  so  many  questions!     Besides  Ciriaco 
might  hear  us  talking  about  it,  and  then  for  sure,  the  ex- 
periment would  be  useless.     Get  to  work  now.     Build  the 
fire  in  the  stove." 

Remigia  did  as  she  was  bidden.  Next  her  mother  told 
her  to  put  the  carajay  on  the  stove. 

-Now  pour  a  cupful  of  lard  into  the  carajay.  As  soon 
as  the  lard  is  hot,  pour  the  mixture  into  it.  Then  use  the 
siansi  for  straining  and  turning  over  the  marhuya." 

Remigia  dropped  the  plateful  of  the  mixture  into  the 
sizzling  lard.  As  she  did  so,  her  mother  watched  wide- 
eyed.  The  sliced  bananas  and  the  batter  turned  from 
pale-white  to  gray-brown. 

Aleng  Basiang  seemed  disappointed.  The  mixture  did 
not  form  into  a  round,  flat  solid  mass,  but  broke  into  bits 
as  if  the  batter  would  not  stick  to  the  bananas.  Bad  luck, 
indeed! 

"Better  strain  some  more.  They  might  still  mix,"  she 
told  Remigia. 


Still  the  broken  bits  would  not  stick  together  in 
spite  of  Remigia's  maneuvering  with  the  siansi. 
Finally  the  separated  bits  were  sufficiently  browned. 
Aleng  Basiang  could  not  say  a  word  and  tears 
began  to  gather  in  her  eyes.  She  turned  away  from 
the  stove,  and  left  it  to  Remigia  to  hook  the  bits  of 
the  so-called  marhuya  into  a  plate. 

When  Remigia  looked  up  from  her  work,  her  mother  had 
disappeared.  Why  was  her  mother  so  sorry  that  the  marhuya 
did  not  form  well?  And  what  was  the  connection  between 
marhuya  and  children  anyway?  She  went  to  the  sitting 
room  and  found  her  mother  there.  Aleng  Basiang  was 
weeping  bitterly. 

-Oh,  Remigia!     You  will  be  childless!" 
-Is  that  so,  mother?  "  the  young  woman  asked  in  sur- 
prise. 

"I  told  you  already!  Ciriaco  will  not  make  you  happy. 
He  can  not  give  you  children!  " 

Remigia  turned  away  pityingly.  She  went  toward  the 
window  and  looked  at  the  scorching  fields.  Yes,  she  had 
married  against  her  mother's  wish.  Now  that  it  seemed 
proved  that  her  husband  could  not  make  her  happy,  she 
was  to  blame. 

But  there  was  something  that  her  mother  did  not  know. 
She  had  kept  it  a  secret  to  herself  and  Ciriaco  alone.  But 
because  her  mother  seemed  so  crushed  with  grief,  she 
wanted  now  to  tell  her. 

-Mother,  I  want  to  tell  you  something.     Will  you  believe 
me?    And  will  you  not  be  very  angry  with  me?  " 
"What  is  it,  my  child?  "  the  mother  asked. 
-I'll  tell  you  the  truth,  mother.     But— oh,  don't  punish 
me!" 

-What  is  it,  Remigia?  " 

-Then  here  it  is,  mother.  It  was  three  months  ago  that . . ." 
Remigia  could  not  continue.     Her  mother    seemed  to 
expect  a  long  story. 

-Almost  three  months  ago  now.  ..." 
Again  she  faltered. 

-What  happened  three  months  ago?"  Aleng  Basiang 
asked    unsuspectingly. 

-It   is   now   three   months,   mother "     The   words 

seemed  to  burn  her  throat. 

-Oh,  mother,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell  you!  "  she  said  at  last. 
-But  you  must  tell  me!     What  happened?  " 
Remigia   could   not    get   beyond   "the   three   months" 
introduction.     Then,    she   whispered   the   truth   into   her 
mother's  ear. 

-So'"  Aleng  Basiang  gasped  in  mingled  surprise,  relief, 
and  vexation.  She  crossed  herself  with  a  "Jesus,  Maria 
y  Josef!  " 

-You  have  been  a  bad  child,  Remigia!  "  she  said  finally, 

-I  did  not  know  you  could  have  betrayed  me  that  way." 

-But  mother,  Ciriaco  was  very  good  to  me.     I.  .  .  I  love 

him  very  much." 

{Continued  on  page  94) 
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Earthquakes 

By  Leopoldo  A-  Faustino 


THERE  are  three  types  of  earthquake  shocks; 
namely,  volcanic,  tectonic,  and  rockfall.    This 
classification   is  based  on  the   origin    of  the 
shocks.     If    the    quake    is  due  to  a  volcano,  it  is 
referred  to  as  volcanic;  if  due  to  earth  movements, 
tectonic;  and  if  to  a  fall  of  rock,  rockfall. 

Volcanic  Earthquake. — Volcanic  eruptions  caused  by 
explosions  or  sudden  outbursts  of  steam  often  give  rise 
to  earthquakes.  The  area  affected  is  in  such  a  case  more  or 
less  circular,  with  the  volcano  as  the  center  of  origin. 
On  the  night  of  January  27,  1911,  several  days  previous 
to  the  last  eruption  of  Taal  Volcano,  severe  earth- 
quakes were  felt  in  Luzon  and  adjacent  regions.  Then 
it  was  observed  that  the  principal  crater  of  the  volcano  was 
increasing  in  activity.  The  activity  of  the  volcano  and  the 
frequency  and  intensity  of  the  shocks  continued  to  increase 
during  the  two  following  days  and  culminated  on  the 
morning  of  January  30,  in  historically  the  greatest  and  most 
destructive  eruption  of  the  volcano.  The  intensity  of  the 
shocks  was  greatest  near  the  volcano,  but  decreased  away 
from  the  epicentral  area.  Near  the  volcano,  judging  from 
the  effects  in  the  ground  and  on  buildings,  the  intensities 
were  from  VIII  to  IX  while  in  Manila,  63  kilometers 
distant,  they  were  from  IV  to  V. 

Rockfall  Earthquake. — Earthquakes  are  sometimes 
caused  by  a  fall  of  rock  in  caves  or  underground  openings, 
or  by  the  settling  or  sliding  of  superficial  rock  made  un- 
stable by  tectonic  earthquakes.  The  area  affected  is  also 
more  or  less  circular,  and  the  intensity  decreases  away  from 
the  center.  The  earthquakes  of  1881  in  Nueva  Vizcaya 
are  examples  of  this  class.  Contrary  to  general  belief, 
volcanic  and  rockfall  earthquakes  are  of  slight  importance 
compared  to  tectonic  earthquakes. 

Tectonic  Earthquake. — Tectonic  earthquakes  are  the 
results  of  big  land  movements.  When  a  portion  of  the  land 
mass  slides  over  another  portion,  the  slipping  takes  place 
along  definite  lines,  and  these  lines  are  along  preexisting 
faults,  joints,  and  other  geologic  structures.  Where  earth- 
quakes have  been  frequent,  there  they  must  be  expected  in 
the  future,  and  movements  will  take  place  whenever  and 
wherever  the  internal  stress  exceeds  the  strength  of  the 
rock.  The  area  affected  is  linear  instead  of  circular  as  in 
the  case  of  volcanic  or  rockfall  earthquakes. 

No  one  can  predict  the  time  of  an  earthquake,  (that  is, 
the  exact  hour,  day,  or  month),  but  it  is  known  that 
earthquakes  will  occur  wherever  there  is  a  breaking  or 
slipping  of  the  rocks  due  to  sudden  relief  of  strains  that 
have  passed  the  limit  of  equilibrium  and  the  modulus  of 
elasticity  of  the  rocks.  However,  the  places  or  regions 
which  will  be  the  scene  of  future  earthquakes  are  determined 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  by  a  study  of  the  topographic 
expression  of  preexisting  faults,  joints,  and  other  geologic 
structures.  The  recognition  of  active  faults  is  within  the 
province  of  the  geologist. 

The  earthquake  of  April  20,  1927,  was  the  result  of  an 
earth  movement  along  a  preexisting  fault  line  extending 
along  the  western  coast  of  Luzon  and  which  is  masked  by 
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numerous  fault  scarps,  both  along  the  western  coast 
of  Zambales  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Ilocano  prov- 
inces. According  to  the  records  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  the  intensity  was  IV  on  the  Rossi-Forel 
scale.  Earthquake  intensities  according  to  the 
Rossi-Forel  scale  are  as  follows: 

Felt  only  by  an  experienced  observer;  very  faint. 

Felt  by  a  few  persons  at  rest;  faint. 

Direction  or  duration  appreciable;  weak. 
Felt  by  persons  walking.     Doors,  etc.,  moved. 
Felt  by  nearly  everyone.     Furniture  moved. 
Bells  rung,  pendulum  clocks  stopped.     Alarm. 
Fall  of  plaster,  slight  damage.     Scare. 
Fall  of  chimneys,  walls  cracked.     Fright. 
Some  houses  partly  or  wholly  wrecked.     Terror. 
Buildings  ruined,  ground  cracked.     Panic. 


Earthquake  Belts. — The  Philippine  Islands  lie  in  one  of 
the  two  earthquake  belts  of  the  world.  The  one  including 
the  Philippines  encircles  the  Pacific  basin,  and  during  the 
last  twenty -five  years  the  most  destructive  earthquakes  of 
the  world  have  occurred  in  this  belt.  In  1899  there  was  the 
Yakutat  Bay  Earthquake  (Alaska).  In  1906  there  was  the 
San  Francisco  Earthquake  in  California.  In  1922  came 
the  Chilean  Earthquake.  The  following  year,  1923. 
occurred  the  Japanese  Earthquake,  the  memory  of  which  is 
still  fresh  in  our  minds  and  some  of  the  effects  of  the 
destruction  of  which  can  still  be  seen  in  Japanese  cities. 
Manila  was  once  visited  by  destructive  earthquakes,  and  a 
few  of  the  older  inhabitants  of  the  city  and  the  neighboring 
towns  still  remember  the  destruction  and  havoc  they  caused. 

The  earthquakes  of  1645  and  1863  were  the  most 
disastrous  earthquakes  that  ever  visited  Manila.  In  1863 
the  Cathedral  of  Manila,  forty-six  public  buildings  and 
churches,  and  some  570  private  houses  were  destroyed. 
The  number  of  structures  damaged  exceeded  1,172.  Over 
four  hundred  people  were  killed,  while  the  number  of  the 
injured  in  Manila  and  neighboring  towns  was  estimated 
at  over  2,000.  This  was  the  extent  of  destruction  when 
Manila  did  not  have  its  present  imposing  edifices  of  stone 
and  concrete  and  when  two-story  houses  were  considered 
sky-scrapers.  The  greatest  damage  to  private  houses 
occurred  along  and  near  the  river. 

Effects  of  Earthquakes. — The  Report  of  the  California 
Earthquake  Commission  and  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the 
Japanese  Earthquake  are  both  conclusive  in  their  findings 
that  earthquakes  are  most  destructive  on  buildings  and 
structures  built  on  loose  sediments,  such  as  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel,  and  less  destructive  on  those  built  on  igneous  rock 
or  consolidated  sediments.  Most  of  Manila  is  built  on 
filled  ground,  loose  sediments  of  sand  and  gravel,  and  any 
recurrence  of  an  earthquake  of  intensity  VIII  or  IX  is  cer- 
tain to  be  disastrous  in  its  effects.  In  many  California 
cities  building  permits  are  issued  only  after  the  earth- 
quake risk  has  been  satisfactorily  taken  into  account.  In 
Manila  earthquake  risk  is  given  only  slight  attention  in  the 
building  regulations,  and  it  is  therefore  extremely  doubtful 
whether  many  of  our  tall  buildings  will  stand  much  hor- 
izontal oscillation: 


Santorum 

By  Venancio  S.  Duque 


SANTORUM  is  a  name  given  to  a  certain 
weird  and  mystic  ceremony  performed  by 
native  medicos  in  northern  Luzon  and  in 
the  central  provinces  to  cure  those  who  are  said  to 
be  suffering  from  ailments  wrought  by  the  spirits. 

A  santorum,  sometimes  called  panang,  was 
performed  for  the  treatment  of  one  of  the  writer's  acquaint- 
ances after  the  attending  physician  had  given  up  all  hope 
for  his  recovery.  The  procedure  was  permitted  by  the 
physician  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  and  on  condition  that 
no  "medicine"  would  be  administered. 


One  morning,  the  people  living  next  door  to  us  awoke  to 
find  the  old  man  of  the  family  unconscious.     Unable  to 
make  him  speak,  they  called  in  the  neighbors  for  help. 
Various  remedies  were  applied  to  revive  him,  but  these 
efforts  proving  futile,  they  called  a  physician.     The  diag- 
nosis was  that  the  sick  man  was  suffering  from  some  acute 
cerebral  ailment.     After  doing  what  he  could  for  the  pa- 
tient, the  doctor  advised  the  man's  wife  to  bring  him  to 
the   hospital,    which    she,    in  ignorant  fear  of  hospitals, 
refused  to  do.     Instead,  in  a  frantic  effort  to  save  the  old 
man  by  any  means,  and  at  all  cost,  the  family  secured  the 
services  of  a  medico  who  lived  in  a  distant  town.     He 
examined  the  man,  and,  after  some  minutes,  disapproved  of 
the  diagnosis  of  the  physician,  saying  that  the  sickness  had 
no  connection  with  any  natural  ailments  common  to  man. 
According  to  him,  the  man  was  suffering  from  a  sickness 
caused  by  angry  spirits.     The  only  remedy  was  to  "pay" 
these  spirits.     The  family  would  have  to  make  an  offering 
by  means  of  a  santorum  to  be  performed  by  the  medico- 
All  this  he  had  determined  through  a  procedure  popular 
among  other  quacks,  known  as  the  santiguar.     He  or- 
dered one  fresh  egg  and  taking  it,  he  mumbled  some  un- 
intelligible prayers  and  mystic  words  after  which,  with  the 
egg  in  his  right  hand,  he  made  the  sign  of  the  cross  three 
times  over  a  big  tumbler  almost  filled  with  water.     Then 
he  broke  the  shell  of  the  egg  against  the  edge  of  the  glass 
and  let  the  contents  fall  into  the  water.    The  yolk  settled 
quickly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  egg-white  assumed  various 
irregular  formations,  like  miniature  church  spires.     On  top 
of  these  irregular  forms  were  bubbles.     Around  the  top  of 
one  short  spire-like  figure,  a  fine  white  filament  was  attached 


like  a  noose.  Seeing  this,  the  medico  thought  for 
a  while  and  then  nodded  his  head.  "This  man," 
he  said,  pointing  to  the  sick  man  beside  him,  "is 
the  victim  of  angry  spirits  whom  he  has  unknow- 
ingly insulted.  The  spirit,  in  a  fit  of  anger  and 
revenge  lassoed  him  with  an  invisible  rope." 
Calling  some  of  the  people  present  around  him,  he  showed 
them  the  fine  filament  about  the  end  of  the  little  spire. 
"That  is  the  rope  with  which  he  was  tied,  that  is  why  he 
can  not  talk."     Thus,  he  prescribed  the  santorum  as  the 

only  remedy. 

After  the  diagnosis,  the  medico  told  the  family  to  get 
together  the  following:  one  pig,  about  six  months  old,  to  be 
prepared  in  two  different  ways  which  he  himself  prescribed, 
without  salt;  two  kinds  of  native  cakes,  enough  to  serve 
a  dozen  people;  cooked  rice  of  the  glutenous  variety,  known 
in  Tagalog  as  malagkit;  cigarettes  and  buyo\  ten  twenty- 
centavo  coins,  ten  shallow  plates,  and  another  twenty  of 
any  sort— shallow,  or  soup  plates,  but  of  white  porcelain; 
three  big  earthen  jars;  one  big  bottle  of  nipa  wine  and  one 
big  bottle  of  basi.  He  also  ordered  that  a  high  table  be 
improvised  in  a  corner  of  the  yard.  By  late  afternoon, 
everything  was  in  readiness,  and  when  night  came,  people 
from  the  neighborhood  and  some  from  the  town  had  as- 
sembled to  witness  the  performance. 

The  medico  ordered  the  front  yard  cleared,  and  had 
lamps  placed  at  various  points  to  secure  a  uniform  illumina- 
tion. Five  chairs  were  placed  in  line  and  another  five  in 
another  line— these  for  the  five  young  men  and  five  young 
women  asked  by  the  medico  from  among  those  present  to 
assist  him  as  "guest  attendants"  in  the  ceremony.  Be- 
tween the  couples  facing  each  other  in  the  chairs  were  placed 
the  plates  arranged  as  on  a  feast  table,  but  on  the  ground. 
At  one  end  of  the  line  was  a  table  on  which  were  placed  the 
nipa  wine  and  basi;  one  plate  containing  the  ten  twenty- 
centavo  coins;  a  table  lamp,  and  the  paraphernalia  of  the 
"doctor."  Then  he  ordered  the  crowd  to  sit  down  on  the 
benches  prepared  for  them  and  to  stay  there. 

"Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "the  santorum  is  about 
to  begin,  and  I  am  making  this  request:  that  you  make  no 
comment  on  anything  I  may  do  or  anything  which  you 
may  see.  If  you  see  anything  which  seems  funny  to  you, 
do  not  laugh,  because  laughing  would  displease  the  spirits 
who  will  come  to  witness  this  offering,  like  you  have  come. 

{Continued  on  page  91) 


Twilight 

By  Epifanio  T.  Ramos 

TWILIGHT 

Is  a  young  bird 
In  gorgeous  plumes, 
Seeking  refuge 
Under  the  soft  wings 
Of  its  Mother  Night. 


Mourner 

By  Liborio  G.  Malapira 

JsJIGHT 

Is  a  maiden  in  mourning 
Lighting  her  star-candles, 
Offering  silent  prayers 
For  her  dead  lover — 
Day. 


Which  Utopia? 

By  Marc  T.  Greene 


NEARLY  fifty  years  ago  an  American  journal- 
ist named  Edward  Bellamy  had  a  remark- 
able vision.  It  was  no  less  than  the  vision 
of  a  new  Utopia  in  which  the  problems,  economic, 
social,  and  political,  of  mankind  should  find  their 
solution,  that  all  might  live  happily  ever  after. 

Bellamy's  day,  like  ours,  was  one  of  stress  and  un- 
certainty. It  was  the  end  of  the  first  Democratic  Ad- 
ministration in  America  after  the  American  Civil  War. 
Grover  Cleveland  was  the  Chief  Executive.  He  was  a 
great  statesman,  but  the  country,  even  as  today,  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days  through  no  fault  of  his.  And  so  men  were 
full  of  "plans,"  plans  that  should  end  the  crisis  and  insure 
against  others  in  the  future.  But  nobody's  plan  got  the 
country  anywhere  in  particular  and  the  difficulties  had  to 
be  disposed  of  slowly  and  through  a  long  course  of  events, 
just  as  ours  today  will  have  to  be. 

But  Edward  Bellamy  had  his  vision.  He  thought  of 
himself  as  living  some  hundreds  of  years  hence,  in  a  new 
state  of  things,  a  different  society,  another  and  better  world, 
and  gazed  backward  through  the  course  of  history  to  con- 
template the  crudity  and  the  uncertainty  and  the  unright- 
eousness of  the  world  in  which  he  was  actually  living.  And 
so  he  wrote  a  book  in  which  he  outlined,  in  five-hundred- 
page  detail,  the  new  order.  He  called  the  book  "Looking 
Backward." 

Now  Edward  Bellamy  borrowed  nothing  from  Samuel 
Butler,  neither  William  Morris  nor  yet  Thomas  Moore, 
as  are  accused  of  doing  the  various  Utopians  in  today's 
America,  concerning  whom  we  shall  have  something  to  say 
presently.  No,  Bellamy  did  not  seek  his  ideal  state  in  the 
mountains  of  New  Zealand  nor  at  the  head  of  the  Amazon. 
He  sought,  and  found,  it  all  around  him.  There  was  none 
of  the  fantasy  of  Butler,  the  Alice-in-Wonderland  of  Moore, 
or  the  satire  of  Morris  in  "Looking  Backward."  Bellamy 
wrote  seriously  of  a  state  in  which  problems  had  been  solved 
largely  by  the  total  abolishment  of  lines  and  distinctions 
of  all  sorts,  especially  social  and  economic.  For  example, 
he  envisioned  every  able-bodied  man  and  woman  as  serving 
for  a  certain  period,  several  years  perhaps,  at  what  we  call 
"menial"  tasks.  Thus  you  would  go  into  a  restaurant  and 
be  attended  by  a  man  who,  shortly,  would  be  sitting  at  the 
table  you  now  occupied  being  Served  by  you. 


"Looking  Backward"  was  a  best-seller  from  the 
start.  Indeed,  it  is  almost  an  American  classic 
today.  But  that  was  not  because  anyone  took  it 
seriously.  Oh,  dear,  no.  Far  from  it.  People  simply 
found  it  something  so  much  out  of  the  ordinary,  so 
unique,  so  piquant  and  altogether  compelling  as  to 
be  immensely  entertaining.  "Fancy  that,  now!"  they  said 
as  they  read  it.  "How  wonderful  to  have  an  imagination 
like  that  man  Bellamy!"  And  Bellamy  found  fame  and 
fortune.  Perhaps,  like  many  another  similarly  favored, 
he  forgot  all  about  Utopia.  Possibly,  also  like  others,  he 
wondered  whether,  in  after  years,  men  would  take  him 
seriously. 

Well,  that  time  has  come.  Men  are  beginning  to  take 
Edward  Bellamy  seriously.  Many  who  never  heard  of 
him  are  looking  up  in  the  libraries,  a  quest  attended  with 
some  difficulty  for  he  is  long  out  of  print.  But,  they  ponder, 
having  discovered  him,  maybe  he  had  the  right  idea  at 
that.  And  here  in  this  bewildered,  perplexed,  and  pro- 
phet-seeking United  States  there  have  arisen  modern 
Utopians  in  every  direction.  They  all,  as  the  prophets  of 
the  past,  have  their  "plans"  for  the  solution  of  our  problems. 
And  if  some  of  them  haven't  Edward  Bellamy  to  thank 
for  the  basis  of  their  respective  schemes,  then  the  coin- 
cidence is  truly  remarkable. 

However,  the  great  point  is  that  each  and  every  one  of 
these  Utopian  schemes  for  solving  the  difficulties  of  the 
American  people,  and  in  due  time  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
world,  are,  unlike  Bellamy's,  being  taken  very  seriously 
indeed.  So  seriously,  in  fact,  that  an  increasing  number 
of  people  are  convinced  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  Utopia 
and  are  getting  ready  for  it.  This  is  the  darkest  hour 
which  precedes  the  dawn.  The  only  question  is,  which 
Utopia?  Upon  what  sort  of  a  better  day  will  that  long- 
awaited  Utopian  dawn  break? 

Upton  Sinclair 
Let  us  consider.  First  comes  the  Utopian,  Upton  Sinclair. 
True,  he  was  defeated  for  the  governorship  of  California. 
But  he  polled  not  far  under  a  million  votes  which,  con- 
sidering the  forces  aligned  against  him  and  his  repudiation 
by  the  entire  organization  of  the  Democratic  Party  from  the 
President  down,  was  a  remarkable  achievement.     Remark- 

(Continued  on  page  86) 


Dawn 

By  Herminio  M.  Beltran 


^RCHER  Dawn 

Mischievously  shoots  her  silver  arrows 
Up  against  the  skies — 


Paling  stars 

One  by  one  flee  from  yon  golden  gardens, 

Frightened. .  . 


Dawn  smiles — 

And  the  hills  and  rivers  echo 

Her  silvery  laughter! 
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The  Coir  Industry 

By  Angel  Par.  Vivas 


SHARING  in  the  world-wide  depression  which 
has  hit  practically  every  commodity,  copra 
has  dropped  to  a  level  unparalleled  within 
the  recollection  of  those  who  have  aged  in  the 
trade.     Keen  competition  offered  by  the  excessive 

including   whale 


An  abundant  supply  of  the  raw  material  will  be 
assured  in  practically  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Once  the  industry  gains  a  foothold  in  the  archipel- 
ago, the  people  will  do  away  with  the  wasteful 
practice  of  leaving  the  husks  to  rot  where  they  are 
piled  or  to  drift  away  on  the  rivers  to  the  sea. 


oU    groundnut  oil,  olive   oil,   palm   oil,    and    butter,   the    Naturally,  the  cost  of  material  wou  d  remain  far  from  being 
7dZ7t™L    or   coconu     oil  in  the  manufacture    of    prohibitive  due  to  its  abundance.     In  some  parts  of  Laguna, 
:;lt  the  decreased  consumption  of  oil  cake  in  the     and  Tayabas,  a  truck  load  of  coconut  husks  can  now  be 
presence  of  huge  supplies  of  grain,  the  curtailment  in  the 
consumption  of  soap,  and  various  other  causes,  contribute 
to  the  depressed  condition  of   the    coconut    oil    markets. 


More  than  anything  else,  the  virtual  destruction  of  the 
Philippines'  second  largest  industry,  and  the  impoverish- 
ment of  at  least  4,000,000  farming  people  or  about  one- 
third  of  the  population,  is  predicted  because  of  the  new 
United  States  Revenue  Act  which  places  an  excise  tax  of 
3  cents  on  every  pound  of  coconut  oil  imported  into  the 
country.  Indeed,  the  abandonment  or  demolition  of  most 
of  our  coconut  oil  factories  in  which  million  and  million 
of  pesos  have  been  invested  and  the  resulting  financial 
crisis  would  bring  about  a  fall  in  public  revenues  and  in  the 
earnings  of  the  people  which  might  eventuate  in  serious 
economic  and  social  disturbances. 

Moreover,  Spain  and  France,  according  to  latest  reports, 
which  are  among  the  best  foreign  markets  for  our  copra,  are 
also  taking  steps  to  limit  their  importations,  in  order  to 
protect  their  olive  oil  and  copra  industries,  respectively. 

With  receding  markets  and  prices  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, what  will  become  of  the  coconut  industry?     What 


obtained  for  as  low  as  Pl.OO. 

The  following  tables  show  the  provinces  where  a  sufficient 
and  steady  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  coir  industry 
can  be  expected: 


Trees  under  cultivation  in  1932 


Philippine  Islands 

Tayabas 

Laguna 

Cebu 

Samar 

Albay 

Leyte 

Oriental  Misamis 

Zamboanga 

Camarines  Sur 

Capiz 

Romblon 

Bohol 

Pangasinan 

Sorsogon 

Oriental  Negros 

Occidental  Misamis. . . 

Marinduque 

Iloilo 

Mindoro 

Surigao 

Masbate 

Occidental  Negros. .  . 

Camarines  Norte.  .  .  . 

Davao 

Batangas 


107,926,120 
21,251,510 
10,070,220 
7,547,790 
6,026,780 
4,837,910 
4,534,780 
4,155,300 
3,904,230 
2,901,440 
2,834,950 
2,793,900 
2,702,490 
2,539,900 
2,494,450 
2,419,920 
2,420,990 
2,393,610 
2,363,500 
2,116,790 
1,913,900 
1,826,280 
1,758,830 
1,745,360 
1,709,740 
1,615,910 


Number  of  nuts  gathered  in  1932 

Philippine  Islands 1,943,863,000 

Tayabas 368,355,000 

Laguna 236,623,000 

Zamboanga 175,749,000 

Cebu 

Oriental  Misamis 

Occidental  Misamis. . . 

Samar 

Leyte 

Oriental  Negros 

Bohol 

Albay 

Camarines  Sur 

Pangasinan 

Surigao 

Marinduque 

Capiz 

Masbate 

Davao 

Sorsogon 

Occidental  Negros 

Romblon 

Iloilo 

Camarines  Norte 

Mindoro 

Cavite 


110,543,000 
91,365,000 
81,144,000 
79,046,000 
77,629,000 
67,306,000 
62,602,000 
53,732,000 
49,724,000 
42,969,000 
41,126,000 
40,199,000 
36,736,000 
35,128,000 
32,590,000 
29,752,000 
29,262,000 
28,906,000 
25,424,000 
24,867,000 
19,575,000 
15,620,000 


In  many  parts  of  the  archipelago,  the  people  on  our 
farms  are  idle  during  a  great  part  of  the  year.  The  ex- 
traction of  coir  and  the  manufacture  of  door  mats,  matting, 
brushes,  and  other  coir  products  would  give  employment 


will  become  of  the  vast  areas  devoted  to  coconut  production?     tQ  many  men>  women,  and  children.     In  India  and  Ceylon, 

It  is    one  of  the  world's  greatest  sources  cf  copra  and  oils,  the 


utilized   and   the  coir  industry  is  fully 
The  making  of  coir  and  the  spinning  of  the 

There  is 


Yet,  coconut  growers  need  not  lose  all  hope.  It  is 
believed  that  the  development  of  the  coir  industry  in  which     by-products   are 

coconut  husks  are  utilized  might  bring  coconut  growers     ^fj;  done  b     women  and  children. 

considerable  profit  which  might  more  than  compensate  for    ^rn  ^  Philippines  should  not  develop  this 

the  present  loss  on  copra.     It  would  at  the  same  time  tend    n.  reaso  y  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^ 

to  eliminate  the  harmful  practice  of  burning  husks  for  copra  ^J  ^  QUT  coconut  regions  a  means  of  livelihood, 
drying,  as  the  fire  from  husks  produces  dark-colored  copra  ^^Zd  Ceylon  the  best  grade  of  fiber  obtainable  in 
of  inferior  grade.  '     *         *  '* 

Today  the  industrial  production  of  coir  in  the  country 
is  small  though  the  supply  of  it  is  great,  considering  the 
number  of  coconut  trees  in  the  Islands.  In  1932,  over 
half  a  million  hectares  were  devoted  to  the  growing  of 
coconuts.  In  1929  it  was  532,660  hectares;  and  566,100 
hectares  in  1932,  or  an  increase  of  33,340  hectares  in  three 


the  markets  is  made  entirely  by  native  methods  and  the 
hand-spun  coir  yarn  is  both  better  and  cheaper  than  that 
produced  with  machinery. 

The  cost  of  production  and  the  possible  profit  will  depend 
mainly  on  the  organization  and  management  of  the  factory. 
In  an  investigation  by  an  agent  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  in  1924,  the  following  estimates,  based  on 


years.     Some  100,000,000  coconut  trees  are  cultivated  in     2Q00  poun(is  0f  fiber,  were  made: 
the  Philippines,  of  which  65,000,000  in  1929  and  71,542,490 
in   1932   were  bearing  fruit.     The  total  number  of  nuts 
gathered  in  1932  was  1,943,863,000. 

From  these  figures  the  potential  industrial  production 
of  coir  in  the  Philippines  may  be  estimated  conservatively 
at  116,631  metric  tons,  taking  60  kilos  as  the  average 
quantity  of  long  fibers  that  can  be  extracted  from  1,000 
nuts. 


Selling    price    of    2,000    pounds   at    1*10.50   per 

hundred  pounds 

Cost  of  production  including  selling  expenses: 

10,000  husks  (cost  and  transportation) 1*20. 00 

Labor  including  superintendence 25.00 

Overhead    expenses 

Total  cost  to  make  and  sell 


P210.00 


Profit. 


(Continued  on  page  86) 


Editor's  Note:— This  article  was  written  before  the  recent  unexpected  rise  in 
the  price  of  copra  which  may  or  may  not  be  permanent. 
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Editorials 


The  deductions  published  in   this   column  last 
month  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  Tydings  Mission 
are  obviously  in   course  of  being 
The  confirmed  in  large  part,  and  in  fact 

Awakening  the  attitude  taken  in  the  editorial 
columns  of  this  Magazine  and  con- 
fidently sustained  for  several  years  in  the  face  of  much 
scepticism  and  unbelief,  with  reference  to  the  Hawes-Cutting 
and  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Acts  and  the  entire  program 
of  certain  interests,  temporarily  in  the  ascendancy,  to 
abandon  and  betray  the  Philippines  and  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  the  Orient,  is  also  being  justified  in  a  most  striking 
manner,  as  is,  too,  the  Magazine's  interpretation  of  the 
real  attitude  of  the  people  and  leaders  of  the  country.  The 
policy  of  this  Magazine  in  awakening  the  country  to  the 
menace  of  Japanese  militarism,  which  was  conscientiously 
undertaken  at  the  risk  of  charges  of  chauvinism  and  jingo- 
ism, is  also  obviously  achieving  effect. 

These  remarks,  it  is  admitted,  are  made  for  no  other 
reason  than  because  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  the  Editor  to  be 
able  to  enter  them  into  the  "record" '  and  because  this  may 
also  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  readers  of  the  publication. 

In  extenuation  of  the  preceding  and  in  substantiation  of 
it,  the  following  may  be  pointed  to: 

1.  The  Tydings  Mission,  an  official  deputation. 

2.  President  Roosevelt's  request  that  Governor-Gen- 
eral Murphy  come  to  Washington  for  a  series  of  important 
conferences — not  merely  for  a  "vacation",  conferences  in 
which  it  has  been  reported  experts  from  the  State,  Interior, 
War,  Navy,  Commerce,  and  other  Departments  will  take 
part. 

3.  The  decision  of  Senate  President  Quezon  and  other 
majority  and  minority  leaders  to  accept  the  suggestion  of 
the  Tydings  Mission  and  of  Governor- General  Murphy 
that  a  new  Philippine  mission  be  sent  to  Washington  and 
to  go  as  soon  as  possible. 

4.  The  reported  "great  dissatisfaction"  in  Britain  over 
America's  projected  withdrawal  from  the  Philippines, 
leaving  Britain  isolated   in   this  part  of  the  world. 

5.  Senator  MacAdoo's  statement  that  he  is  glad  Japan 
abrogated  the  naval  limitation  treaty  because  it  will  en- 
able the  United  States  "to  build  the  navy  it  has  need  for". 

6.  The  organization  of  a  new  board  similar  to  the  War 
Industries  Board,  under  the  same  chief. 

7.  The  retention  of  Admiral  Reeves  and  General  Mac- 
Arthur  in  their  present  positions  although  their  regular 
periods  of  service  had  expired. 

8.  The  large  increases  in  army  and  navy  appropriations, 
and  the  recommendations  to  increase  the  military  strength 
in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  Panama,  and  the  Pacific  Coast. 

9.  The  transfer  of  Midway  and  Wake  islands  from  the 
Interior  to  the  Navy  Department  and  the  rapid  pushing  of 
the  trans-Pacific  aviation  program. 

10.  The  announcement  of  the  planned  large-scale  naval 
maneuvers  in  the  Caribbean  and  in  the  central  and  north 
Pacific. 

11.  Quezon's  request  that  a  military  mission  be  sent  to 
the  Philippines  to  study  defense  problems. 


12.  The  Secretary  of  War's  statement  that  the 
United  States  is  "vitally  interested"  in  building  up 
the  Philippines'  system  of  defense  and  has  an 
"enduring  interest"  in  the  wellbeing  and  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

13.  Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  Guevara's 
statements  to  the  press  en  route  to  Washington  regarding  the 
future  of  the  Philippines  and  his  statement  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  have  every 
reason  to  fear  Japan  and  desire  continued  American  pro- 
tection. (Commissioner  Delgado's  subsequent  weak  state- 
ment fooled  nobody.) 

14.  The  Secretary  of  State's  suggestion  that  Congress 
study  a  comprehensive  plan  for  "continued  relations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Philippines"  and  his  dis- 
closure that  the  Administration  is  behind  a  movement  for 
the  early  settlement  of  the  problem  of  "future  trade  re- 
lations" and  that  "important  developments"  may  be  ex- 
pected with  the  return  to  Washington  of  the  Tydings  Mis- 
sion. "The  State  Department  will  support  the  demand  of 
the  Filipino  leaders  for  an  early  settlement  of  the  question 
of  future  trade  relations  as  it  is  actively  interested  in 
the  development  of  a  constructive,  long-range  program". 
(For  "trade  relations"  read  "general  relations",  including 
political  and  military.) 

All  of  this  indicates  that  the  Pacific  is  not  to  be  weakly 
surrendered,  that  the  Philippines  are  not  to  be  traitorously 
abandoned,  that  more  important  aspects  govern  the  ques- 
tion than  beet  sugar,  suet,  and  lard,  and  New  York  dollars 
invested  in  Cuba,  and  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  can  be  expected  to  uphold  its  world  responsibilities — 
as  has  been  tenaciously  maintained  in  these  columns  in 
many  a  "zero"  hour  during  the  past  three  or  four  years. 


The    statement    that    the    United 
States  is  necessarily  "weakened"   by 

possession 
The  Philippines  as  a  of  the  Phil- 
"Military  Weakness"    ippines  and  _ 

that  the  Ar- 
chipelago constitutes  a  military  weakness,  is  one  of  those 
solemn  assininities  which  are  unfortunately  so  often  accepted 
without  thought. 

It  would  be  just  as  true  to  say  that  the  Panama  Canal  is 
a  liability  because  it  would  surely  be  attacked  in  time  of 
war;  so  would  Hawaii  be.  A  beautiful  wife  is  a  liability, 
too,  if  she  is  not  taken  care  of.  Every  form  of  wealth  is  a 
liability,  for  some  nefarious  villain  may  take  it  away  from 
us.  Life  itself  is  a  liability  because  some  one  may  come 
along  almost  any  time  and,  smiling  fiendishly,  do  us  in. 

The  Philippines  need  not  be  any  more  of  a  liability  to  the 
United  States  than  India  or  Egypt  are  to  Britain  or  the 
East  Indies  to  the  Netherlands.  Corregidor,  one  of  the 
strongest  fortifications  in  the  world,  need  not  be  and  is  not 
any  more  of  a  "weakness"  than  Gibraltar  or  Singapore. 

Nobody  but  a  fool  or  a  pack  of  them  could  think  of  the 
Philippines  only  as  a  weakness  to  any  nation  able  to  develop 
the  Archipelago.     There  is  a  large  man-power  available 
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and  large  supplies  of  food  and  other  material  that  may  be 
drawn  on,  and  iron,  chromite,  manganese,  coal,  and  prob- 
ably oil  need  only  to  be  uncovered. 

But  more  than  this,  the  Philippine  Archipelago  consti- 
tutes the  very  bulwark  of  Western  civilization  in  Asia,  the 
rampart  of  democratic  liberties  in  the  Orient,  the  parapet 
of  Christianity  in  the  Far  East,  the  key-fortress  of  the 
Pacific  against  the  encroachments  of  a  new  world-threaten- 
ing barbarism. 

If  the  Philippines  is  a  weakness,  it  could  only  be  through 
a  ghastly  weakness  in  the  United  States  itself,  a  weakness 
of  mind  and  a  weakness  of  will  which  would  foredoom  the 
fall  of  the  glittering  arc  of  Western  civilization. 


Mr.  Pio  Duran,   Manila  attorney,  who  counts  several 
large   Japanese   firms    among    his  clients,  some  time  ago 
wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  which 
44 Weaklings  and     he  said  we  had  to  "choose"  between 
Renegades"  two  contending   forces   which   he   de- 

scribed as  follows:  "On  one  side  we 
hear  the  thundering  voice  of  Japan,  mightiest  of  all 
Oriental  nations — proclaiming  to  the  world  its  'hand-off' 
policy  towards  China  and  advocating  'Monroeism'  in  the 
Far  East  under  its  leadership;  on  the  other,  we  see  the 
strong  combination  of  money-mad,  greedy,  and  intriguing 
Occidental  powers,"— among  which  this  member  of  the 
Manila  bar  classed  the  United  States.  He  concluded  that 
"no  other  sound  recourse  is  open  to  the  Filipinos  than  to 
side  with  their  Japanese  brothers  and  help  them  preserve 
Asia  for  the  Asiatics'^. 

Unabashed  by  the  criticism  he  aroused,  he  recently  return- 
ed to  the  subject,  avering  that  Japan's  military  and  naval 
prowess  and  patriotic  ardor  "is  making  the  Occident  tremble 
on  her  knees",  and  pointing  out  that  while  Japan  "has 
given  evidence  in  abundance  of  its  desire  to  unite  the  people 
of  Asia  under  her  leadership  in  some  workable  arrangement 
such  as  a  Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  East",  "only  one  other 
element  is  needed  to  insure  its  successful  operation — the 
unstinted  support  of  the  other  countries  in  the  East." 

Mr.  Duran  has  praise  for  China,  he  has  praise  for  India, 
he  has  praise  for  Siam,  he  has  praise  for  even  "the  sixty 
million  Malay  brothers  in  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  other 
islands  of  the  East  Indies",  but  he  pours  the  vials  of  his 
wrath  and  his  bottles  of  acid  criticism  over  the  Philippines. 
The  Filipinos  are  not  hostile  enough  to  the  "sordid  and 
brutal  terrorism  of  Western  materialism"  to  suit  Attorney 
Duran.  "They  are  more  Occidentalized  than  the  most 
rabid  Occidentals"  and  "form  the  instrument,  the  medium, 
by  means  of  which  the  white  man  seeks  to  undermine  and 
eventually  destroy  the  whole  fabric  of  Oriental  Culture." 
They  are  therefore  a  "misfit  in  the  Orient",  and  are  "out 
of  place  in  an  Eastern  civilization  of  high  spiritualism". 
They  are  the  "weaklings  of  the  East",  a  "group  of  racial 
renegades",  "unfortunate  apostates  of  Orientalism". 

Mr.  Duran  would  not,  however,  exterminate  these 
wretches.  He  points  out  with  a  return  to  his  Oriental 
calm  that  the  "blame  can  not  be  laid  upon  the  masses  of 
the  people,"  but  rather  with  those,  presumably  their  leaders, 
"the  apostates  of  Orientalism,  who  have  aligned  themselves 
with  the  governing  West  in  an  effort  to  emasculate  a  portion 
of  the  Oriental  race." 


His  idea  is  that  now  that  the  Philippines  is  "about  to 
regain  its  lost  freedom",  it  "behooves  every  Filipino  to 
start  a  'back  to  the  Orient'  movement",  to  "scrape  off "  the 
"veneer  of  Western  civilization",  and  to  "disclose  and  bring 
to  light  the  lustre  of  the  old  Oriental  culture  which  still 
remains".  This  can  best  be  done  by  supporting  Japan, 
which  has  shown  "proof  conclusive  of  the  determination  to 
become  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  this 
part  of  the  world"  and  to  "repel  hostile  enemies". 

To  discourage  those  who  are  still  unconfused  after  this 
tirade  as  to  who  is  a  friend  and  who  is  an  enemy,  and  may 
still  hope  for  the  continuation  of  the  "sordid  and  brutal 
terrorism"  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippines,  he  de- 
clares: "American  influence  has  already  reached  its 
zenith,  and  with  the  hauling  down  of  the  American  flag 
within  a  decade,  pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Law,  it  will  continuously  decline.  After  the 
passing  of  a  generation  or  two,  its  last  vestiges  will  have 
been  completely  eradicated.  ..." 

Attorney  Duran  is  not  himself  a  renegade,  an  apostate,  a 
traitor;  he  could  not  bear  the  thought.  The  people  among 
whom  he  apparently  counts  himself  despite  his  Chinese 
blood,  are  the  renegades,  the  apostates,  the  traitors,  or,  at 
least,  the  more  enlightened  classes  and  the  leaders. 

And  what,  specifically,  is  this  "Oriental  spiritualism" 
Attorney  Duran  speaks  of,  and  what  this  Western  veneer 
with  which  we  are  afflicted?  Are  we  to  "scrape  off"  Chris- 
tianity and  become  animists  or  polytheists?  Are  we  to 
"scrape  off"  democracy  and  become  followers  of  datos, 
radjahs,  sultans,  or  Sun-god  emperors?  Are  we  to  "scrape 
off' '  the  school  system  and  go  in  for  mass-ignorance?  Are  we 
to  "scrape  off"  the  scientific  method  and  open  our  arms  to 
magic  and  witchcraft?  What  shall  we  scrape  off  that 
Spain  and  America  brought  us?  What  is  there  the  people 
of  Manchuria,  Korea,  Formosa,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands 
have  that  we  want? 

It  was  recently  in  the  papers  that  ninety-one  Koreans  had 
been  arrested  on  charges  of  conspiracy  to  overthrow  Jap- 
anese rule.  This  was  reported  to  have  happened  in 
September  but  was  not  published  until  January  because  of 
the  censorship.  How  long  would  a  Mr.  Pio  Duran  last  in 
Korea  or  in  Manchuria  or  any  unfortunate  land  where 
Japan  rules  were  he  to  advocate  the  extension  of  the  real 
Monroe  Doctrine  to  the  Far  East  and  not  the  insulting 
Japanese  imitation  of  it  which  he  here  advances? 

There  is  no  censorship  in  the  Philippines  and  persons  like 
Attorney  Duran  are  allowed  to  talk;  that  is  one  of  the 
brutal  and  terroristic  principles  of  the  Occident.  The 
belief  in  free  thought  and  free  speech  is  based  on  the  assump- 
tion that  truth  and  reason  in  the  end  always  prevail.  At- 
torney Duran  can  safely  be  allowed  to  talk  his  head  off. 


There  is  a  rather  general  misconception  as  to  Japanese 
"civilization"   which  the  Japanese  themselves  arrogantly 

propagate  when  they  claim  that 
The  Japanese— as  though  they  have  imitated  the 
"beating  the  West  West,  they  have  improved  on  the 
at  its  own  game."    models,    an    absurd    boast    which 

careless  Western  writers  strengthen 
when  they  say  that  the  Japanese  are  beating  the  West  at 
"its  own  game". 


What  is  not  as  generally  understood  as  it  should  be  is 
that  the  scientific  development  of  the  West,  and  therefore 
also  the  political,  military,  and  economic,  has  been  a  natural 
development  over  a  period  of  many  centuries  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  corresponding  social  and  moral  develop- 
ment. 

The  advance  of  science  was  inspired  by  a  high  degree 
of  devotion  to  the  ideal  of  truth  and  by  great  disinterested- 
ness on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  pioneer  research  work- 
ers. Politically,  strong  governments  were  built  up  which 
were  in  a  high  degree  answerable  to  the  people.  Industrial 
development  carried  with  it  a  gradual  improvement  in  the 
relations  between  capital  and  labor  and  a  generally  rising 
standard  of  living  for  the  entire  population.  The  growth  of 
military  strength  was  associated  with  a  development  of 
humane  conceptions  and  conventions,  and  with  interna- 
tional agreements  and  treaties  of  a  restraining  and  protec- 
tive nature. 

Japan  in  its  aping  of  the  West  has  succeeded,  largely  by 
means  of  foreign  advisers,  in  taking  over  a  good  deal  of  the 
material  of  Western  civilization,  but  very  little  if  any  of  its 
spirit,  to  which,  in  fact,  it  is  hostile.  It  has  stretched  forth 
its  hands  for  Western  forms  of  power  without  sensing,  or 
where  it  does  sense,  repudiating,  the  responsibility  such 
power  entails. 

Superficially  and  materially,  therefore,  in  some  respects 
an  advanced  nation,  Japan  is  to  be  considered  at  center  a 
barbaric  power,  even  though  all  due  credit  be  given  to  an 
ancient  local  and  isolated  culture  based  on  Chinese  and 
Korean  origins  which  consisted  largely  in  a  painstaking 
attention  to  the  minutia  and  trifles  of  life — manners,  dress, 
ornamentation,  and  decoration,  in  which  an  often  fine  taste 
was  displayed.  But  the  low  status  of  the  common  man 
and  of  woman,  and  the  low  value  placed  on  individualism 
and  on  human  life  generally,  stamps  the  culture  as  de- 
finitely backward.  Today,  Japan's  science  is  all  "applied" 
science,  and  free  thought  is  brutally  suppressed.  Its  indus- 
trial system  is  entirely  under  the  control  of  a  few  powerful 
families.  Labor  is  in  serfdom  and  works  for  its  keep  and 
even  with  the  present  large  export  trade,  hundreds  of 
thousands  starve.  The  military  leaders,  who  recognize  no 
civil  authority,  are  men  not  of  the  spirit  of  an  Alexander 
or  a  Caesar,  but  of  a  Genghis  Khan.  Benighted,  oppressed, 
and  poverty-stricken,  the  people  are  taught  to  worship 
no  God  but  the  Emperor  and  to  consider  themselves  as 
partaking  of  his  divinity,  far  above  the  inferior  breed  of 
ordinary  mankind,  and  chosen  by  Heaven  to  "rule"  for 
their  own  exclusive  benefit. 

Recent  events  have  clearly  shown  that  Japan  is  not  to  be 
taken  as  a  member  of  the  family  of  civilized  nations — in 
fact,  does  not  appear  to  desire  to  be — and  is  not  a  civilized 
nation,  but  a  menace  to  civilization.  It  has  not  improved 
on  Western  models,  but  has  debased  them.  It  is  not  beat- 
ing the  West  at  its  own  game,  but  is  playing  a  different 
game  which,  won,  would  throw  the  world  back  into  another 
Dark  Age. 

Japan  has  already  done  immeasurable  harm  to  the  de- 
velopment of  human  freedom,  and  its  threat  of  a  mad 
effort  at  conquest  will  cost  the  world  untold  treasure  to 
meet  and  will  divert  attention  from  important  world  prob- 
lems that  were  in  process  of  solution. 
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It  seems  that  the  course  of  world  civilization  must  again 
be  halted  to  deal  with  the  forces  of  barbarism,  this  time  in 
the  guise  of  a  race  which  had  hardly  been  heard  of  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  and  which  has  swung  from  its  interest  in  the 
petty — little  houses,  little  gardens,  little  trees,  little  pic- 
tures, little  boxes,  little  poems,  and  what-not — to  the  other 
extreme — big  armies,  big  navies,  big  enterprises,  big  em- 
pire. They  have  stolen  power  which  they  do  not  and  can 
not  understand  and  plan  to  exercise  this,  ruthlessly,  as 
their  feudal  samurai  never  drew  the  sword  but  to  kill  were 
it  no  more  than  some  poor  peasant  who  got  in  their  way. 


Alexander  Lippay's  Variations  and  Fugue 
for  the  Orchestra  based  on  an  Ifugao  Me- 
lody,   performed 
Lippay's  "Land  of  from  the  manu- 

the  Half  Way  Sun"  script  for  the  first 

time  at  the  third 
concert  this  season  of  the  Manila  Symphony  Society,  and 
very  well  received  by  the  audience  which  listened  with 
rapt  attention,  is  a  work  of  great  beauty  and  effectiveness, 
and  may  come  to  be  recognized  as  a  composition  that  fills 
an  important  place  in  the  history  of  musical  develop- 
ment. 

The  world  has  been  waiting  for  the  composer  who  besides 
being  wholly  modern  in  outlook  and  spirit  and  possessing 
full  technical  command  over  all  the  means  of  the  modern 
orchestra,  has  also  a  profound  knowledge  of  and  deep  rev- 
erence for  the  classics,  and  is  thus  able  in  his  creative 
work  to  bring  classical  and  modern  music  together  and  to 
close  the  gap  which  up  to  now  has  existed  between  tonal 
and  atonal  music. 

Doctor  Lippay's  new  composition  combines  the  tonal 
and  atonal  in  a  natural  and  perfect  unity,  and,  while  wholly 
modern,  and  interesting  and  effective  from  the  first  notes 
of  the  English  horn  accompanied  by  clarinets  and  bassoons 
to  the  last  notes  of  the  brasses  thirty  minutes  later,  it  is 
also  pervaded  by  a  weird  and  yet  somehow  familiar  beauty. 
It  is  a  work,  so  to  speak,  of  the  first  intention,  directly  and 
immediately  acceptable  and  satisfying,  different  from  so 
much  modern  music  in  requiring  no  mental  preparation. 

The  general  impression  is  Wagnerian;  there  is  force  and 
ever  more  force,  and  yet  there  is  no  questionable  reaching 
for  mere  effect.  There  is  little  softness  and  no  sentimental^ 
ity  in  the  music.  It  is  sweet,  it  is  melancholy,  it  is  pas- 
sionate, it  is  sorrowful,  it  is  wild,  it  is  mad  in  places,  but 
there  is  no  weakness.  It  is  hard  with  a  modern  hardness, 
and  yet,  too,  as  elemental  as  the  modern  groping  for  the 
way  back  to  Nature. 

Doctor  Lippay  is  the  first  European  composer  of  note  to 
have  spent  many  years  in  the  Far  East.  Like  most  mod- 
erns, already  partial  to  the  percussion  group  of  orchestral 
instruments,  the  East  with  its  age-old  emphasis  on  drums, 
bells,  and  gongs,  has  seemingly  augmented  this  tendency  in 
Lippay,  and  his  music  pulses  with  the  gong-  and  drum- 
marked  rhythm  of  the  Orient  and  with  the  clangor  of  bells 
and  chimes  and  tamtams.  This  composition,  and  all  the 
works  he  has  written  here,  may  therefore  be  accepted  as 
linking  not  only  the  classical  and  the  modern,  but  also  the 
music  of  East  and  West. 


The  composition  is  a  purely  formal  work,  but  is  based  on 
a  short  Ifugao  melody  and  reflects  the  impressions,  moods, 
and  fancies  which  came  to  the  composer  during  his  stay  in 
the  Mountain  Province.  He  has  therefore  called  it  "Land 
of  the  Half  Way  Sun",  an  intriguing  title,  "the  half  way 
sun"  referring  to  the  sun  in  its  mid-forenoon  position  to 
which  continual  reference  is  made  in  the  war  ceremonies  of 
the  Ifugao  people  whose  war-god  was  the  Sun— the  Spearer. 
R.  F.  Barton  states  in  his  book,  "The  Half  Way  Sun", 
which  deals  with  the  people  of  Ifugao,  "The  magic  in  a  sun 
that  is  half  way  up  and  consequently  strong  and  growing 
stronger,  is  easily  understood".  The  half  way  sun  was 
to  them  a  symbol  of  growing  strength  and  power  and  an 
augury  of  victory.  A  number  of  the  seventeen  variations 
have  been  given  titles  suggestive  of  the  life  of  the  people, 
and  the  fugue  is  described  in  the  program  note:  "Through 
valleys,  over  hills  and  terraces,  to  the  mountain  summit. 
Sun-rise". 

The  variations,  though  they  contrast  greatly  in  character, 
are  well  grouped  and  the  entire  composition  produces  the 
effect  of  a  unified  work  of  which  the  wild-clanging  "War 
Dance"  (Var.  14)  in  which  practically  every  percussion 
instrument  is  used  with  immense  dramatic  effect,  may  be 
taken  as  the  climax  for  which  the  preceding  "Oriental 
Serenade"  (Var.  13)  with  its  obstinate  rhythm  and  tense 
undertones,  is  the  preparation.  The  fugue  is  a  sort  of 
epilogue,  opening  with  lone  and  very  low  notes  on  the 
bassoons  and  ending  in  a  final  climatic  burst  of  sound 
representative  of  mountain  heights  and  sun-rise. 

The  work  opens  with  the  announcement  of  the  theme 


by  the  English  horn,  a  simple,  melancholy  melody,  such  as 
one  might  hear  on  a  lonely  mountain  side,  and  this  swells 
into  almost  prelude  volume.  Ingenious  variations  follow: 
a  grotesque  dance,  two  scherzos,  even  a  pasody  of  a  fox- 
trot, all  full  of  imagination  and  based  on  the  same  simple 
notes  of  the  original  melody.  Imitations  of  bird-calls, 
"Ominous  Bird-calls  in  the  Mountain  Pass"  (Var.  8), 
strangely  thrilling,  prepare  for  the  explosion  of  passion  in 
"Mine  will  be  the  Revenge!"  (Var.  9)  which  ends  in  shrill 
notes  on  the  wind  and  brass  instruments  that  are  like  a 
curse.  In  sharp  relief  follows  the  moving  "Love  Song" 
(Var.  10)  and  the  delicate  "Love  Dialogue  of  the  Birds" 
(Var.  11).  After  the  pandemonium  of  the  "War  Dance" 
(Var.  14),  comes  the  dark  and  solemn  music  of  "Funeral 
Procession"  (Var.  15),  then  "Farewell  to  the  World"  (Var. 
16),  characterized  by  the  highest  notes  on  the  muted 
violins,  almost  beyond  the  range  of  audibility,  alternating 
with  rare  tonal  effects  by  the  wood-wind  instruments  and 
the  brasses,  and,  lastly,  "Transfiguration"  (Var.  17),  played 
by  the  strings,  flutes,  and  clarinets,  ending  and  dying  away 
with  a  pianissimo  chord  in  F  major  of  great  beauty  and 
effectiveness. 

One  mu?t  not  search  for  a  "story"  in  this  music.  It  is 
in  the  classical  variation  form,  purely  formal,  and  yet  it  is 
as  full  of  life  and  force  and  mood  as  a  symphonic  poem,  and 
as  modern  as  to-day. 

In  every  sense— in  melodic  ingenuity  and  inventiveness, 
in  boldness  and  richness  of  harmonization,  is  originality 
and  brilliance  of  orchestration,  in  range  and  depth  and 
strength  of  feeling— it  is  the  work  of  a  master. 


Lament 

By  Robert  Yelton  Robb 


THE  grave,  forgotten,  lies  in  gloom 
Upon  a  melancholy  shore, 
Where  no  man  paces  by  the  tomb 
With  thought  of  him  who  wakes  no  more; 
But  waves  unquiet  dash  below 
The  lonely  cliff  with  hollow  sound, 
And  there  the  mists  are  thick  and  low, — 
No  gull  comes  near  that  dismal  mound. 

He  does  not  feel  the  biting  spray, 
Nor  hear  the  surf  sweep  in  the  bay; 
No  wave,  no  wind,  no  ship  at  sea, 
Will  bring  him  home  again  to  me. 


Only  the  tide  and  time  are  there, 

Eternity  and  loneliness, 

As  weary  storms  groan  through  the  air, 

Eternity  and  weariness; 

Only  the  day  and  stars  and  night 

There  keep  a  vigil  with  the  wave, 

Only  the  storms  with  frenzied  might 

Disturb  the  lone,  forgotten  grave. 

He  can  not  dream  of  night  and  day, 
Nor  face  the  storm  across  the  bay; 
No  wave,  no  wind,  no  ship  at  sea, 
Will  bring  him  home  again  to  me. 


p  harming  the  eye,  enticing  the  fingers, 

The  rose  has  its  reasons 
Whenever  it  blooms,  whenever  it  lingers. 


The  Rose 

By  Josue  Rem.  Siat 

Pricking  the  hand,  accepting  fond  kisses, 

The  rose  has  its  reasons 
For  growing  its  thorns,  for  flaunting  its  sweetness 


Paining  the  heart,  evoking  sad  sighs, 

The  rose  has  its  reasons 
Whenever  it  passes  from  mortal  eyes. 
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The  Fifth  Month  of  the  Convention 


By  Conrado  Benitez 


THE  judicial  department  as  originally  propos- 
ed in  the  draft  of  the  Committee  of  Seven 
proved  to  be  a  stumbling  block  when  the 
Convention  resumed  work  on  January  7  after  a 
brief  recess  during  the  holidays,  especially  the  pro- 
posed intermediate  courts  of  appeal.  A  special 
committee  of  three  members  was  therefore  authorized  to 
prepare  a  new  draft.  Its  report  in  substance  would  continue 
the  present  judicial  organization.  The  appointment  of 
justices  of  the  supreme  court  by  the  president  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  committee  of  appointments  of  the  national 
assembly  was  approved  without  much  discussion.  But 
the  plan  to  leave  the  appointment  of  judges  of  inferior 
courts  to  the  president  from  a  list  submitted  by  the  supreme 
court — eliminating  the  confirmation  of  the  legislature 
entirely — met  with  strong  opposition  and  was  rejected. 
As  approved,  legislative  confirmation  on  judicial  appoint- 
ments would  be  maintained.  The  proposed  requirement 
that  justices  of  the  supreme  court  must  be  natural  born 
citizens  was  also  eliminated. 

An  important  innovation  in  the  judicial  system  was  the 
adoption  of  the  progressive  rule-making  power  of  the 
supreme  court.  This  high  tribunal  is  authorized  to  pro- 
mulgate rules  concerning  pleading,  practice,  and  procedure 


in  all  the  courts,  and  the  admission  of  lawyers  to  the 
practice  of  the  law.  However,  it  is  provided  that 
the  legislature  is  not  deprived  of  its  power  to  repeal, 
alter,  or  supplement  any  such  rules  adopted.  Ex- 
pressive of  a  high  ideal  is  the  last  section:  ' 'Justices 
and  judges  shall  be  independent  in  the  discharge 
of  their  functions  and  shall  be  subject  only  to  law." 

While  the  open  discussion  of  the  judicial  system  was  going 
on  in  the  Convention  a  revised  draft  covering  Article  II  on 
Declaration  of  Principles  and  Article  XIII  on  General 
Provisions  was  made  by  the  Committee  of  Seven. 

The  clause  in  Article  II  declaring  that  "The  Philippines 
is  a  republican  State' '  led  to  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
this  country  under  the  commonwealth  government  would  be 
a  state  with  an  international  personality.  It  was  shown 
that  the  Philippines  under  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law  could 
maintain  foreign  relations  under  the  supervision  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  that  end,  could  send  diplomatic 
representatives  abroad. 

A  clause  which  elicited  favorable  comment  from  the 
Governor-General  and  from  Senate  President  Quezon  even 
before  its  final  approval  by  the  Convention  is  section  2  of 
Article  II:  "The  Philippines  renounces  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy  and  adopts  the  generally  accepted 
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principles  of  international  law  as  part  of  the  law  of  the 
nation.' ' 

The  objection  to  this  principle  was  based  on  an  erroneous 
belief  that  the  Philippines  thereby  renounced  war  entirely. 
Of  course,  in  the  adoption  of  the  Pact  of  Paris,  the  so-called 
Kellogg-Briand  agreement,  the  signatory  powers  explained 
in  their  respective  notes  the  clear  extent  of  such  a  renun- 
ciation, and  the  Philippines  could  not  be  held  to  a  restrictive 
interpretation  of  such  an  international  policy. 

Other  principles  incorporated  in  Article  II  deserve  atten- 
tion: The  duty  of  citizens  to  render  personal,  military,  or 
civil  service  in  defense  of  the  state;  the  aid  of  the  state  in  the 
rearing  of  the  youth  in  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  social 
efficiency;  and  the  promotion  by  the  state  of  social  justice, 
to  foster  the  well-being  and  economic  security  of  all  the 
people. 

Under  General  Provisions  in  Article  XIII,  the  educational 
philosophy  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Instruction  was 
approved  by  the  Convention.  First,  it  is  declared  that  the 
state  shall  establish  and  maintain  an  adequate  and  complete 
system  of  public  education.  This  principle  is  based  on  the 
proposition  that  a  progressive  democracy  must  train  not 
only  intelligent  followers  by  means  of  elementary  education, 
but  also  intelligent  and  loyal  leaders  by  means  of  higher 
vocational  and  cultural  education. 

A  second  principle  adopted  is  the  requirement  that  the 
government  shall  provide  at  least  free  public  primary 
instruction.  This  is  based  upon  the  generally  accepted 
idea  that  a  democracy  must  train  the  bulk  of  the  citizenry. 

But  a  distinct  contribution  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
philosophy  of  public  education  is  the  third  principle  adopted: 
that  the  government  shall  also  provide  citizenship  training 
to  all  adult  members  of  the  state.  This  is  based  upon  the 
idea  that  it  is  not  enough  for  a  democracy  to  prepare  the 
citizens  of  the  future  by  educating  the  children  of  today;  it 
is  equally  important  for  the  stability  of  that  democracy  to 
educate  the  adult  citizens  who  today  constitute  the  bulk 
of  the  population,  and  on  whose  intelligence  depends  the 
orderly  functioning  of  democratic  institutions. 

A  fourth  principle  is  the  provision  that  all  educational 
institutions  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  state.  This  is 
a  notice  to  private  foreign  educators  that  they  can  continue 
to  educate  the  youths  as  long  as  their  teaching  does  not 
violate  any  declared  national  policy. 

A  minimum  educational  objective  is  stated — all  schools 
shall  aim  at  inculcating  moral  character,  personal  discipline, 
civic  conscience,  vocational  efficiency,  and  the  duties  of 
citizenship.     Optional  religious  instruction  in  the  public 


schools  as  now  authorized  by  law  would  be  maintained. 
An  effort  to  make  religious  instruction  compulsory  for 
all  children  failed. 

The  field  of  social  legislation  is  given  special  attention 
in  the  provision  that  the  state  shall  afford  protection  to 
labor,  especially  to  women  and  minors,  and  shall  regulate 
the  relations  between  landowner  and  tenant,  both  in  in- 
dustry and  agriculture,  and  between  labor  and  capital. 
A  clause  authorizing  compulsory  arbitration  was  added  by 
amendment. 

A  complete  philosophy  of  social  progress  is  incorporated  in 
the  provisions  that  the  state  shall  promote  scientific  re- 
search and  invention,  and  that  arts  and  letters  shall  also 
be  under  the  patronage  of  the  state.  The  elimination  of 
the  last  clause,  as  attempted  by  some,  would  have  destroyed 
the  theory  that  it  is  the  duty  to  lay  the  foundation  not  only 
of  the  material  progress  of  the  nation  by  means  of  scientific 
research,  but  also  to  promote  the  spiritual  values  of  life  by 
the  cultivation  of  arts  and  letters. 

The  policy  of  nationalization  of  industries  in  the  interest 
of  national  welfare  and  defense  is  recognized.  All  natural 
resources  are  declared  to  belong  to  the  state,  and  available 
only  to  nationals  or  to  corporations  controlled  by  national 
capital  to  the  extent  of  sixty  per  cent.  An  attempt  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  control  failed  only  after  a  heated 
discussion.  The  temper  of  the  Convention  is  clearly 
nationalistic.  License,  concession,  or  lease  for  the  ex- 
ploitation of  natural  resources  would  be  limited  to  25' 
years,  renewable  for  another  period  of  25  years. 

The  areas  of  public  lands  alienable  to  nationals  are  similar 
to  those  allowed  by  the  present  land  law.  A  great  innova- 
tion which  was  approved  only  after  a  heated  discussion  and 
after  an  attempt  at  reconsideration,  was  the  provision  that 
"The  National  Legislature  may  determine  by  law  the  size 
of  private  agricultural  land  which  individuals,  corporations, 
or  associations  may  hereafter  acquire  and  hold.  It  may 
authorize  the  expropriation  of  lands  to  be  thereafter  sub- 
divided into  small  lots  and  conveyed  at  cost  to  individuals." 

While  opponents  adduced  that  this  was  a  communistic 
principle,  the  advocates  showed  that  it  was  an  antidote  to 
communism.  Rather  than  destroy  private  property,  which 
is  the  big  objective  of  communism,  it  would  strengthen 
private  property  in  land,  by  establishing  a  more  equitable 
distribution  among  more  citizens. 

It  is  believed  that  the  end  of  January  will  see  the  work  of 
the  Convention  completed.  The  next  mission  to  the  United 
States  carrying  the  Constitution  is  scheduled  to  sail  on 
February  20. 


The  Philippine  Home 


Edited  by  Mrs. 

Home  Gardens  and  Kitchen  Herbs 

DURING  one  of  my  shopping  trips 
in  the  city  I  came  upon  an  exper- 
imental garden,  that  might  well  serve  as 
a  model  home-garden.  It  was  a  revela- 
tion to  me  as  to  what  can  be  done  with 
empty  back  yards  of  poor  stony  soil  with 
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Maria  Masipag 

the  help  of  a  little  fertilizer  and,  of  course,  work. 
This  garden  is  right  in  the  heart  of  the  business  district 
and  contains  not  only  vegetables  and  flowers,  but  many 
different  herbs,  and  would  be  a  delight  to  every  house- 
keeper. There  are  not  only  native  herbs,  but  those  of 
colder  countries,  and  all  doing  fine  in  this  climate. 

It  would  be  a  good  idea  for  some  of  our  housekeepers 
to  visit  this  place  and  see  for  themselves  what  can  be  done. 
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It  is  right  next  to  Parson's  Hardware  Store,  and  Mr.  Parsons 
takes  great  pride  in  showing  it  to  visitors  as  it  is  his  special 
hobby.  For  those  who  have  no  back  yard  which  they 
can  turn  into  a  garden,  it  would  be  amusing  and  profitable 
to  grow  whatever  herbs  are  needed  in  their  kitchen,  in 
boxes,  either  on  the  back  porch  or  azotea,  or  in  the  kit- 
chen window.  Parsley,  celery,  basil  (albahaca),  camomile 
(matricaria),  Majoram  (oregano),  spearmint  {merit  a 
verde  or  hierba  buena),  Dill  and  many  others,  all  do 
well  in  boxes  with  the  proper  care  and  a  little  fertilizer. 
Fertilizers  can  be  had  in  large  and  small  quantities  at 
Parson's  and  expert  advice  is  freely  given  on  gardening, 
be  it  on  herbs,  vegetables,  flowers,  orchids,  trees,  or  ferns. 
Gardening  tools  and  implements  of  all  kinds  may  also  be 
had  there.     In  fact,  anything  pertaining  to  gardening. 

To  prepare  the  ground  for  a  vegetable  garden,  it  should 
be  dug  up  at  least  a  foot  deep,  the  neccessary  fertilizer 
added,  and  then  worked  over  and  over  with  hoe  and  rake 
until  all  lumps  have  been  reduced  to  fine  soil.  Then  the 
beds  are  measured  off  and  heaped  up,  or  hills  are  prepared 
for  such  vegetables  as  beans,  squashes,  sweet  potatoes, 
corn,  or  pumpkins.  Some  of  the  seeds  may  be  broadcast, 
like  the  carrot  and  even  lettuce  and  endive,  but  most  others 
should  first  be  planted  in  boxes  on  which  legs  have  been 
fastened  which  are  put  in  cans  of  water  to  prevent  the 
ants  from  eating  the  seeds.  These  are  put  in  a  sheltered 
place  and  carefully  watered  every  day  until  the  young 
seedlings  are  large  enough  for  transplanting.  It  is  always 
best  to  get  all  the  necessary  information  about  each  kind 
of  vegetable  and  how  to  plant  it,  how  far  apart,  whether 


in  a  bed  or  hill,  or  to  be  broadcast  or  transplanted  in  boxes. 
If  the  seed  envelopes  do  not  give  this  information,  it  can 
be  had  at  the  store.  Seed  catalogues  can  be  had  upon 
request,  also  a  supplement  by  Mr.  Parsons  which  contains 
all  kinds  of  information,  specifically  dealing  with  local 
conditions. 

Philippine  Clams  and  Oysters 

THERE  is  hardly  another  place  in  the  world  where  so 
many  varieties  of  clams  and  oysters  are  found  as 
in  the  Philippines.  All  the  best  eating  varieties  may  be 
found  in  the  Manila  markets,  particularly  in  the  Paco, 
Sampaloc,  Quinta,  and  Divisoria  Markets. 

When  buying  oysters  or  clams,  discard  all  those  which 
are  open  and  take  only  the  ones  which  are  tightly  shut. 
They  should  be  washed  thoroughly  before  cooking  and 
should  always  be  well  done.  Raw  oysters  from  around 
Manila  Bay  are  not  safe  to  eat,  as  typhoid  is  easily  transmit- 
ted through  them.  But  when  well  fried  or  boiled  they  are 
entirely  safe  and  quite  delicious. 

Fried  Oysters.  Open  the  oysters  with  a  thin  knife 
blade  and  remove  from  the  shell.  Put  them  in  cold  water 
for  half  an  hour.  Wash  and  dredge  in  flour,  which  has  a 
little  fine  salt  added  to  it.  Dip  in  beaten  egg  and  cover 
with  bread  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep  fat  to  a  golden  brown  and 
serve  with  sliced  lemon  or  lime,  or  with  tomato  catsup. 

Creamed  Clams  on  Toast.  Wash  and  cook  clams 
for  half  an  hour  with  a  little  water.  Remove  from  shell. 
Saute  an  onion  with  a  spoonful  of  flour  and  add  enough 

(Continued  on  page  104) 
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The  Coir  Industry 

{Continued  from  page  77) 

The  cost  of  production  cf  2,000  pounds  of  fiber  produced 
from  10,000  husks  is  conservatively  estimated  as  T 63.00, 
including  cost  and  transportation  of  the  raw  materials, 
labor  and   superintendence,   and   other  miscellaneous  ex- 
penses.    At  the  quotation  of  f*10.50  for  a  hundred  pounds 
of  fiber,  the  total  sale  amounts  to  P210.00,  with  a  profit  of 
f*147.00  for  the  producer.     If  all  the  husks  of  the  1,943,- 
863,000  nuts  gathered  in  the  Philippines  had  been  utilized 
in  this  manner,  and  at  such  a  price,  the  coconut  industry 
would  have  not  suffered  such  great  losses!    The  value  of  the 
fiber  produced  would  have  amounted  to  P40,821, 123.00! 
Coir  hardly  enters  into  the  foreign  commerce  of  this 
country,  and  there  is  but  a  slight  local  demand  as  it  is 
used  only  or  mainly  for  upholstery  and  caulking  purposes. 
But  the  United  States  offers  a  promising  market  for  Philip- 
pine coir  fiber,  coir  yarn,  mats,  and  mattings.     Coir  fiber 
and  yarn  enter  into  that  country  free  of  duty,  but  mats 
and  mattings  pay  a  duty  of  8  cents  per  square  foot  and  10 
cents  per  square  yard,  respectively.     This  tariff  protection 
is    an    added    inducement    to    local    manufacturers.     In- 
quiries have  been  received  about  the  possibility  of  the 
exportation  from  the  Philippines,  in  commercial  quantities, 
of  coir  fibers  and  door  mats  at  reasonable  price,  to  other 
countries  also. 

The  following  general  considerations  are  valid: 


1.  The  cost  of  production  should  be  lowered.  The  re- 
luctance of  investors  to  take  up  the  coir  business  has  been 
attributed  to  the  fact  that  they  can  not  realize  a  fair  margin 
of  profit  with  the  present  prices  in  the  foreign  markets  as 
dictated  by  the  coir  producers  of  India. 

2.  Coir  fibers  should  be  utilized  as  material  for  making 
matting,  sacks,  twine,  rope,  brushes,  door  mats,  etc. 
The  United  States  and  some  European  countries  will  be 
the  sure  market  for  these  coir  products. 

3.  Coir  centers  should  be  established  in  the  coconut 
producing  provinces  of  the  country,  and  household  workers 
should  be  organized  into  cooperative  associations  and  assist- 
ed in  obtaining  suitable  materials,  equipment,  machinery, 
and  models. 

4.  Filipino  firms  and  government  offices  should  give 
preference  to  locally  made  coir  doormats,  floor  matting, 
and  other  coir  products. 

There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  the  Philippines  should 
import  coir  products  from  other  countries,  when  it  possesses 
great  quantities  of  the  raw  materials,  enough  to  supply  a 
great  proportion  of  the  world  demand. 

Which  Utopia? 

(Continued  from  page  76) 

able,  and  very  significant.  Having  been  even  harder  at  work 
since  his  defeat  than  before,  Mr.  Sinclair  now  announces 
the  appearance  of  a  book  which  will  be  called,   "I,   Gov- 
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ernor  of  California,  and  How  I  Got  Licked."  In  it  revelations 
are  promised  and  will  undoubtedly  be  furnished.  And  you 
will  do  well  to  keep  your  eye  upon  Upton  Sinclair  from 
now  on. 

However,  his  foes  declare  that  he  got  his  whole  scheme 
from  Edward  Bellamy's  "Looking  Backward."  True, 
Bellamy  contemplated,  as  does  Sinclair,  a  society  in  which 
everyone  shall  work  at  some  productive  task,  and  when  he 
is  no  longer  able  to  do  so  that  society  will  care  for  him. 
There  will  be  no  unproducing  land  heavily  taxed  for  the 
benefit  of  capital,  nor,  so  far  as  that  goes,  will  there  be  any 
profit-system  at  all.  That  is  all  to  go.  Every  man  and 
every  woman  is  to  have  a  fair  share  of  the  products  of  his 
and  her  energies  and  activities. 

But  Edward  Bellamy  knew  nothing  about  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  since  his  day  and  could  not  possibly  have 
foreseen  them.  Therefore  he  did  not  provide  for  them  as 
Sinclair  has,  or  claims  he  has.  Nor  did  he  envision  a 
standard  of  living  which,  at  least  in  America,  demands 
that  everyone  shall  possess  a  motorcar  and  other  mechan- 
ical luxuries;  or,  if  he  has  not  them,  grow  so  restive  and 
resentful  as  to  constitute  part  of  the  problem  of  mass 
discontent. 

Still,  as  to  the  abolition  of  the  profit-system  and  its 
replacement  by  a  share-system,  Bellamy  and  Sinclair  go 
along  together,  whatever  ideas,  if  any  at  all,  the  latter 
may  have  borrowed  from  the  former.  However,  ca  fait 
xien.  All  that  makes  nothing.  More  than  900,000 
people  in  the  great  State  of  California  took  Upton  Sin- 
clair's allegedly  Utopian  schemes  seriously  enough  to  vote 
for  them.  That  is  the  point  to  remember.  And  nobody 
knows  how  many  others  would  have  done  so  throughout 
the  country  had  the  schemes  been  national  issues.  No- 
body knows  how  many  will  vote  for  them  should  they 
become,  as  some  are  pretty  certain  to  do  sooner  or  later, 
national  issues.  For  Upton  Sinclair — and  I  who  have 
known  him  personally  and  closely  for  some  years  am  giving 
you  my  assurance — is  in  this  thing  to  stay.  His  defeat  in 
California  is  only  an  incident,  nothing  more.  In  the  long 
run,  considering  the  known  methods  used  to  defeat  him,  it 
may  even  further  his  cause  and  hasten  his  entry  into  the 
national  field. 

There  are  now  in  prospect  three  separate  and  distinct 
Utopian  plans  to  end  America's  distress  and  fix  everything 
for  the  future  so  that  everyone  will  live  happily  ever  after; 
or,  if  he  doesn't,  it  will  be  his  own  fault.  They  all  originated 
in  southern  California,  home  of  schemes,  plans,  isms, 
cults,  "new"  thoughts,  ancient  revivals,  Aimee  Semple 
Macpherson,  the  movie  industry,  and  the  world's  first 
"perfect  climate." 

The  Utopian  Society  of  America,  Inc. 

The  other  two  Utopias  are  attributable  to  the  Utopian 
Society  of  America,  Inc.,  and  to  Doctor  Townsend.  We  will 
take  them  in  order.  The  first  is  the  vision  of  two  young 
men  of  southern  California.  One  is  a  grandson  of  the 
twenty-first  American  President,  Chester  A.  Arthur.  That 
is  neither  here  nor  there  except  that  Mr.  Arthur  was  as 
much  of  a  Utopian  as  Calvin  Coolidge  or  Herbert  Hoover 
and  along  quite  the  same  lines.     He  was  a  rugged  indivi- 


YOU 


MUST  take  care  of  YOUR 
HEALTH,  it  being  the  best 
gift    from    God. 

If  you  feel  rundown, 
weak — if  your  cheeks 
lose  their  healthy  color 
— if  you  have  no  ap- 
petite and  don't  enjoy 
your  meals, 

BE  CAREFUL! 

don't  allow  ANEMIA 
to  invade  your  system 
because  it  is  the  first 
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before  your  meals  and 
watch  the  results.  In 
a  short  time  you  will 
feel  a  new  strain  of  life 
in  your  system,  your 
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your  appetite  will  be 
excellent  and  you  will 
enjoy  the  Joys  of  Life 
at  their  fullest. 
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dualist,  or  would  have  been  if  anyone  had  thought  of  that 
classic  phrase  then. 

Very  well,  then,  rugged  individualism  has  gone  out  of 
fashion  in  these  United  States  and  Utopianism  is  fast 
replacing  it.  Or,  as  its  proponents  would  prefer  to  say, 
social  consciousness.  The  Utopian  Society  of  America, 
Inc.,  also  proposes  to  abolish  the  profit-system.  Likewise, 
it  is  accused  by  scoffers  of  having  borrowed  everything 
from  Edward  Bellamy.  But  the  grandson  of  a  President 
easily  disposes  of  this  charge.  He  demands  to  know  who 
that  fellow  was  anyway.  Says  he:  "I  never  heard  of  the 
guy.     What  team  did  he  pitch  for?" 

The  Utopian  associates  have  this  week  descended  upon 
New  York  and  taken  up  their  quarters,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  Greenwich  Village.  But  they  have,  as  the 
saying  is,  "denied  themselves"  to  the  reporters.  That,  too, 
is  the  logical  course.  For  who  could  expect  those  blase 
scullions  of  a  "kept"  press  to  treat  seriously  anything  having 
to  do  with  ideals?  So  thus  far  little  is  known  about  the 
progress  of  the  work  toward  bringing  about  the  second  of 
the  Utopias.  Indeed,  the  whole  business  partakes  of  a 
strange  secrecy  that  is  getting  everyone's  curiously  avidly 
aroused.  It  appears  that  secret  society  methods  are  being 
employed.  There  are  five  categories  of  Utopianism  within 
the  Society,  and  as  a  man  advances  in  understanding  and 
enthusiasm  he  works  his  way  through  them  until  at  last 
he  is  admitted  to  the  inner  sanctuary.  Just  what  this  is 
and  what  the  precise  qualifications  for  its  attainment  the 
general  public  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  discovering.     But 


there  is  a  feeling  that  at  any  moment  the  Utopian  Society 
of  America,  Inc.,  may  "spring  something"  that  will  set  the 
country  agog  and  maybe  relegate  the  profit-system  to  the 
oblivion  it  has  long  deserved. 

The  Townsend  Plan 
Now  we  come  to  the  Townsend  Plan,  and  here  you  must 
begin  to  take  me  seriously  for  the  Plan  is  assuming  very 
serious  proportions  indeed.  Doctor  Townsend,  who  is— 
naturally — a  southern  Californian,  does  not  enjoy  the 
unqualified  esteem  of  his  Utopian  colleagues.  Mr.  Sin- 
clair says  that  he  is  a  hopeless  visionary,  while  the  grand- 
son of  a  President  disposes  of  him  even  more  effectively  as 
"just  plain  nut."  Thus  each  Utopian,  as  he  launches  his 
own  particular  ship  upon  the  troubled  waters  of  American 
political  economy,  casts  grave  aspersions  on  the  seaworthi- 
ness of  every  other. 

Doctor  Townsend,  to  speak  seriously,  proposes  what  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  startling,  the  most  revolutionary, 
economic  plan  of  all  time.  It  is  nothing  less  than  to  pay 
to  every  man  and  woman  past  the  age  of  sixty,  only  sup- 
posing that  he  or  she  lacks  other  means  of  support,  the  sum 
of  $200  a  month  for  the  remainder  of  life.  There  is  only  one 
proviso,  but  that  is  a  11 -important.  The  money  must  be 
spent  during  the  month,  every  last  cent  of  it.  None  can 
be  saved  on  any  pretext  whatever.  There  will  be  no 
burying  at  the  root  of  a  tree  or  in  the  old  well,  neither 
purchasing  on  instalments  a  tour  to  the  South  Seas. 
Because  its  spending  is  expected  to  bring  about  the  return 


Children  during  their  schooldays  require  greater  atten- 
tion than  at  any  other  period  of  their  lives. 

Long  hours  of  study  make  considerable  demands  upon  § 
their  physical  resources  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  | 
their  growing  bodies  should  receive  that  nourishment 
necessary  to  their  general  well  being. 

Give  them  milk— good  milk  of  course,  because  quality  is 
of   supreme   importance.      Therefore   use    MOLICO,    a 

FULL  CREAM  milk  powder,  the  purest  obtainable— so 
prepared  that  all  the  valuable  cream  is  fully  retained 
and  evenly  distributed. 

Start  the  Molico  habit  at  once  and  you  will  be  happy  in 
the  knowledge  that  you  have  done  the  right  thing  in  the 
safeguarding  of  your  children's  health  and  happiness. 
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of  prosperity  by  the  purchase  of  so  many  things  of  all 
sorts  as  shall  provide  employment  for  everybody  in  their 
production. 

The  American  people  have  now  become  accustomed  to 
large  figures,  to,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  astronomical 
mathematics.  No  one  bats  an  eyelash  when  the  talk  is  of 
billions,  though  the  word  "million"  abashed  all  our  grand- 
fathers. When  the  youth  in  school  today  is  informed  that 
a  certain  star  is  so  far  away  that  the  light  from  it,  having 
started  several  centuries  ago,  has  not  yet  reached  the  earth 
and  will  not  for  some  time  to  come,  he  merely  retorts  flip- 
pantly, "Oh,  yeah?"  and  inquires  how  Jean  Harlow's 
latest  divorce  case  is  coming  on.  Who's  afraid  of  figures 
any  more? 

And  so,  when  it  is  admitted  that  the  Townsend  Plan  for 
an  American  Utopia  will  cost  something  like  $20,000,000,000 
annually,  no  one  gets  excited.  Why,  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
plans  for  relief  expenditures  direct  and  indirect,  as  just 
announced  for  the  coming  year,  contemplate  the  use  of 
$5,000,000,000,  and  that  atop  $7,000,000,000  already  ex- 
pended along  similar  lines  in  less  than  two  years!  So  why 
be  disturbed  about  a  few  more  billions? 

"Old  croaker,"  "tightwad,"  or  "killjoy"  are  some  of  the 
terms  currently  applied  to  persons  who  stubbornly  insist 
even  yet  that  somebody,  sometime,  somehow,  somewhere 
will  have  to  repay  all  these  billions  so  glibly  talked  about— 
and  tossed  about.  Before  this  article  is  printed  Congress 
will  probably  have  passed,  over  the  President's  veto,  a  bill 
to  pay  several  millions  of  war  veterans,  some  of  whom  got 
no  nearer  the  war  than  scullery  duty  in  a  mid-West 
mobilization  camp,  a  "bonus"  whose  total  will  pass  two 
and  a  quarter  billions  of  dollars.  Well,  hang  it  all,  "we 
don't  want  to  fight,  but,  by  jingo,  if  we  do,  we've  got  the 
ships,  we've  got  the  men,  we've  got  the  money,  too!  " 
Or — have    we? 

Doctor  Townsend,  standing  off  his  critics,  who  listen  with 
distinct  concern  to  his  assertion  that  he  already  has  the 
signatures  of  12,000,000  Americans  of  voting  age  who  favor 
his  plan,  proposes  to  raise  the  twenty  billions  by  a  general 
sales  tax.  A  sales  tax  on  a  scale  like  that,  quotha!  Well, 
why  not,  retorts  the  Doctor,  who  is  long  and  lean,  with  an 
active  "Adam's  Apple."  Why  not?  For  the  sales  tax  will 
never  be  felt  when  trading  is  so  active  and  so  sustained  as 
it  will  be  with  several  millions  of  people,  now  all  but  penni- 
less, spending  $200  each  month.  Well,  as  Graham  Mac- 
Namee  would  say,  "maybe  so — and  maybe  not!  " 

But  the  seriousness  of  the  thing  is  apparent  in  the  de- 
termined Doctor's  figures  as  to  his  following.  For  certainly 
if  12,000,000  American  voters  are  for  this  thing,  and  vote  as 
they  have  assured  him  they  will  do,  the  plan  will  ultimately 
become  law.  It  will  be  introduced  in  Congress  this  winter 
but  will  probably  not  get  far.  Then,  in  1936,  will  come  the 
turn  of  the  electorate.  If  Townsend  is  right  every  Con- 
gressman will  have  to  state  definitely  how  he  stands  on 
Utopia,  Number  Three.  And  if  his  declaration  is  not 
satisfactory  12,000,000  people  can  easily  bury  him,  polit- 
ically speaking.  For,  after  all,  whether  what  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  understand  as  democracy  is  a  failure  or  not, 
the  American  people  in  the  last  analysis  still  rule  America. 
If  they  want  the  Townsend  Plan  they  will  get  it.  And  that 
is  another  of  the  hard-pressed  capitalist's  nightmares. 


Is  Keeping  Healthy 
A  Luxury? 

MOST  people  will  immediately 
say,  "On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
necessity."  Yet  there  are  many  of 
them  who  do  not  yet  realize  the 
fact  that  much  of  human  ills 
come  from  food  that  has  become 
tainted  through  improper  care  in 

refrigeration in   refrigerators 

that  can  not  be  depended  upon  to 
maintain  that  50  degree  tempera- 
ture which  is  so  essential  to  this 
proper  preservation  of  food. 

The  new  Air-Cooled  Electrolux 
GAS  Refrigerator  DOES  this 
without  interruption,  without 
stoppage  from  any  cause,  and  at 
lower  cost  than  you  thought  pos- 
sible. We  are  ready  and  eager  to 
show  you  HOW  the  Electrolux 
does  this.     Come  in. 


new; 
ELECTROLUX 

THE  SlWV.lt/ai/ REFRIGERATOR 

MANILA    GAS 
CORPORATION 
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Please  Remember 

For  Excursions,  Picnics  and  Sightseeing  to  important 
points  accessible  by  train  or  motorbus,  the  MANILA 
RAILROAD  is  in  a  position  to  offer  DEPENDABLE  and 
ECONOMICAL  means  of  transportation. 

Parties  desiring  to  travel  by  train  will  be  furnished 
RECREATION  CARS  without  additional  charge.  Very 
appropriate  for  Music  and  Dancing. 


REDUCED  RATES  for  GROUPS  or  PARTIES 


A  FEW  OF  THE   INTERESTING  POINTS. 
Regular  Rates  from  MANILA 

LOS   BA^OS    on  Laguna   Lake,  65  kilometers,   famous 
for  its  hot  springs. 

ROUND  TRIP-  j  ?ihrfrtdCL?,SS  Tlf5  \ 

PAGSAN JAN  FALLS,  a  Beauty  Spot,  102  kilometers.  Good 
hotel  accommodations.  Get  the  thrill  of  shooting  the  Rapids. 

ROUND  TRIP-)  SC1?,SS  PL60  [ 

CAMP  STOTSENBURG,  an  Army  Post,  89  kilometers. 
See  its  Aviation  Field.     Trip  delightful  and  instructive. 


ROUND  TRIP- 


j  First  Class  P3.75  ) 
")  Third     "         1.90  f 


BAGUIO,  Sport  Center  and  Mountain  Resort,  270  kilo- 
meters. Magnificent  views,  cool  and  invigorating  climate. 
5,000  feet  above  sea  level. 

(  First  Class  f*  19.40) 
"  Third    "  8.36  f 


Our  fleet  of  motorbuses  is  second  to  none  and  always  avail- 
able for  parties  going  on  Excursions,  Picnics  or  Sightseeing  to 
places  accessible  by  motorbuses.  Modern  equipment  with  com- 
petent personnel  is  offered  for  this  service. 


ROUND  TRIP— - 


For  information  as  to  rates  and  service,  please  apply  to  Traffic  Department, 
Central  Office,  943  Azcarraga,  Manila,  Telephone  4-98-61. 

MANILA     RAILROAD     COMPANY 


Rubber  Stamps 

Engraver  s 

Stationers 

Printers 


McCullough  Printing  Company 

101  Escolta,  Manila 
Tel.  2-18-01  *  P.  O.  Box  361 


Mimeograph  ers 
Brass  Checks 
Brass  Signs 
Seals 


Always  Good — 

And  some  better  when  you  drink  it  with 
a  tasty,  appetizing  sandwich- 
San  Miguel  beer  is  the  favorite  beverage 
—The  taste— the  quality— the  zesty  tang- 
distinguish    it    as 
the  best— 

|3rilc|JilH# 
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Which  Utopia?  If  you  have  not  gathered  by  now  that 
the  American  people  are  in  a  mood  for  anything,  then  I 
have  been  wasting  my  time  and  yours.  They  have  suffered 
long  and,  as  they  are  beginning  to  feel,  quite  enough.  They 
are  desperately  determined  to  do  something  about  it  and 
that  soon.  They  feel  that  a  brighter  day  is  due  to  dawn, 
far  overdue,  in  fact.  And  they  are  ready  to  follow  anyone 
who  says  he  can  hasten  that  dawning.  Three  Utopias,  then, 
constitute  the  current  offering,  with  more  apt  to  be  sprung 
on  the  nation  at  any  moment.  If  a  committee  of,  let  us 
say,  the  shades  of  William  Morris,  Samuel  Butler,  Thomas 
Moore,  and  a  few  others  who  never  lived  to  see  themselves 
taken  seriously  could  sit  upon  the  affairs  of  the  American 
people,  evolve  from  ten  thousand  schemes,  plans,  isms, 
cults,  "thoughts"  new  and  old,  and  southern  Californian 
fantasies,  the  best  and  most  practicable  features  of  each, 
if  any,  thus  contriving  a  kind  of  composite  Utopia,  it  would 
sweep  the  country  with  cyclonic  force  and  be  a  mighty 
boon. 

But  as  to  what  actually  will  happen  in  America,  your 
guess  is  as  good  as  mine.  A  bewildered  Italy  rose  to  follow 
Mussolini.  A  desperate  Germany  made  Hitlerism  possible. 
Further  historic  parallels  are  not  wanting.  And  an  aroused 
America  may  well  follow  a  Sinclair,  a  Towrsend,  or  even 
the  grandson  of  an  innocuous  President.  "The  time  has 
come,  the  Walrus  said,  to  talk  of  many  things.,,  And  they 
are  certainly  being  talked  of  today  in  these  United  States. 


Santorum 

(Continued  from  page  75) 

If  you  do  displease  them  you  are  liable  to  suffer  the  same 
or  a  similar  affliction  as  the  patient.  There  must  be  silence. 
Watch,  but  do  not  speak.  I  can  not  be  responsible  for 
anything  that  might  happen  should  anyone  fall  victim  to 
the  spirits'  wrath  due  to  violation  of  the  behavior  I  have 
requested  you  to  observe.' '  He  spoke  in  an  oratorical 
manner,  and  heeding   the  warning,  everyone  kept  silent. 

The  medico  began  stripping  himself  of  his  clothing, 
repeating  his  warning.  He  took  off  everything  until  only 
a  glaring  red  G-string,  worn  like  that  of  the  Igorot,  was  all 
that  was  left  on  him.  He  opened  his  bag  and  took  out  red 
paper  ribbons  and  red  paper  caps  made  like  those  on  sale 
at  the  gates  of  the  Carnival  grounds,  except  that  they  had 
no  fancy  trimmings.  He  tied  the  ribbons  on  the  couples 
in  the  chairs  as  is  done  in  some  town  fiestas,  and  placed 
the  caps  on  their  heads.  This  done,  he  got  the  ten  twenty- 
centavo  coins  and  distributed  them  to  his  guest  attendants. 
Next  he  called  for  the  three  big  earthen  jars  and  placed 
them  upside  down  in  a  triangular  arrangement,  just  in 
front  of  the  small  table.  After  this  a  man  whom  the  me- 
dico had  brought  with  him  began  playing  on  a  kutibeng 
(a  native  stringed  instrument).  He  played  a  fast,  "peppy" 
piece,  like  a  Rhumba.  After  pacing  around  the  three 
jars  with  measured  steps,  his  eyes  as  if  he  were  in  a  hypnotic 
trance,  the  medico  went  close  to  the  fence  enclosing  the 
yard.  For  some  time,  he  looked  as  if  he  were  seeing  strange 
figures  in  the  darkness  before  him.  Then,  he  took  the 
whistle  dangling  on  a  string  about  his  neck,  and,  between 
long  pauses,  blew  it  three  times. 

Returning  to  the  table,  he  circled  it  three  times,  blowing 
his  whistle  at  regular  intervals.     To  silence  those  present, 


A 


and  costs  so  little 


PROBABLY  no  woman  ever  lived  who 
surpassed  the  glorious  Aztec  beauties  for 
exquisite  teeth  and  youthful,  pretty  lips.  Yet 
their  simple,  inexpensive  Beauty  Secret  was 
merely  chewing  gum  daily  to  keep  a  perfect 
mouth.  You  have  the  same  kind  of  gum  in 
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Your  Teeth 


deserve  proper  care 

To  keep  your  teeth  attractive — 
free  from  the  causes  of  decay 
— clean  them  several  times  a  day 
using  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste  on 
your  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush. 

This  fine,  scientifically  prepared 
dentifrice  has  removed  all  guess- 
work from  the  care  of  your  teeth. 
It  has  been  tested  hundreds  of 
times  in  research  laboratories  to 
prove  that  it  is  absolutely  safe — 
gives  immediately  the  desired 
results. 

Buy  a  tube  of  Dr.  West's  Tooth 
Paste  and  determine  for  yourself 
how  effectively  it  restores  the 
natural  beauty  and  brilliance  of 
your  teeth — how  it  refreshes  your 
whole  mouth. 

For  best  results — use  Dr.  West's 
Tooth  Paste  on  a  Dr.  West's 
Tooth  Brush  which  makes  it  easy 
to  brush  inside  surfaces  as  well 
as  outside,  and  the  crevices  be- 
tween the  teeth. 

Buy  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste 
from  Your  Dealer 


because  the  spirits  were  believed  to  begin  arriving,  he 
emitted  the  sound,  VSssssst! .  . .",  three  times.  He  also 
gave  a  sign  to  his  companion  to  play  faster,  and  with  more 
vigor.  Then,  he  began  a  weird  dance.  He  stretched  out 
his  arms  like  an  Igorot  dancer — in  fact  he  looked  like  an 
Igorot  dancer.  First  his  steps  were  slow,  but  they  grad- 
ually gained  in  speed  until  they  were  in  rhythm  with  the 
kutibeng.  His  arms  were  moving  like  slowly  flapping 
wings.  Between  motions,  he  would  emit  the  sound  "Ssssst!", 
evidently  producing  a  feeling  closely  akin  to  horror  in  the 
onlookers.  Then,  he  began  summoning  the  unseen  guests. 
First  he  would  shout,  then  recite  impromptu  ballads,  some 
of  which  are  quoted  below:     (The  medico  was  an  Ilocano) 


Ay!.  .  .  . 

Gagayyem 

man 
Umasideg     cayo 

imatangan 


uznar  ay  at     cayo 
ket    inkay 


Toy  bassit  a  pagayam  piman 

Ay!.  .  .  . 

Umay  cayo  ket  indac  bada- 
ngan 

Nga  mangagas  ken  cabsat 
Esteban. 


Ayf 

My  friends,  gather  around, 
Come  near  and  witness 

This  humble  offering. 

Ay! 

Come  and  help  me 

To  cure  our  brother,  Esteban. 


At  this  juncture,  he  changed  his  steps.  He  stepped 
twice  forward,  and  once  backward,  arms  outstretched  like 
a  Gypsy  dancer,  feet  somewhat  atip-toe.  The  music  was 
as  fast  as  ever.     He  continued: 


Ay!.  .  .  . 

Gayyem     co    nga    Igorot    a 

burican 
Ken  Y-neg  nga  Kalantangan 
U mar  ay  at  cayo  cadi  man 
Ay!.  .  .  . 

Ta     indac    coma     badangan 
Ti    innac    pagpeggadan. 


Ay! 

My    checkered    Igorot    friend, 
And  you  Kalantangan, 
Please  come  around. 

Ay! 

Do  lend  your  help 
In  this  task  of  mine. 


He  turned  about  and  changed  his  course  around  the 
jars  with  hardly  a  pause.  Sweat  began  to  trickle  down  his 
body,  which  gleamed  in  the  yellow  light  of  the  lamps.  He 
had  a  good  physique  and  looked  like  a  dancing  Greek  god. 
On  he  went  with  his  pleadings  to  his  unseen  friends: 


Ay!.  .  .  . 

Gayyem    co   nga    Don    Juan 

Casta  ca  met  Dona  Maria 
nga    kasiglatan 

Vmay  cayo  ta  indac  badangan 

Ay!.  ... 

Ta  adtoy  dan  a  nakasaganan 

Ti  pagbayadda,  pagayam.  pi- 
man 


Ay! 

My  friend,  Don  Juan, 
You,  too,  most  active 
Dona  Maria, 
Come  and  help  me. 

Ay! 

For    they    have    here    prepared 
Their  humble  feast  offering. 


The  dancer  stopped  for  a  little  glass  of  basi,  then,  resum- 
ing, sounded  "Sssssst.  .  ."  three  times,  clapped  his  hands 
once,  and  mounted  on  top  of  the  jars  stepping  on  them  once 
each.  The  crowd  gaped,  because  none  of  the  thin -walled 
jars  broke  despite  his  weight.  Again  he  clapped  his  hands 
and  began  stepping  on  the  plates,  one  step  on  each,  as  he 
went  with  the  beat  of  the  music.  No  plate  broke.  Then 
he  gave  ten  plates  to  his  guest  assistants  and  ordered  them 
to  let  their  coins  stand  on  their  edges  in  the  middle  of  the 
plates.  Making  a  thin  coin  stand  on  its  edge  on  a  smooth 
surface  is  a  difficult  feat,  but  the  attendants  did  it, 
excepting  one  of  the  young  women  who,  after  many  trials, 
could  not  make  her  coin  stand.  The  medico  saw  this,  but 
he  kept  on  with  his  weird  dance,  shouting  for  aid  from  his 
unseen  friends.     Seeing  it  was  impossible  to  make  the  last 
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THE  MOST  FAMOUS  BISCUITS  IN  THE  WORLD 

JACOB  &  COls  <%. 

&^  aim  am  «a»    a    a  a  *s&& 


CREAM 

CRACKERS 


^^W^    WlSELHeCoJNC. 
^^     ^      DISTMWOTORS  i 


What  kind  of  message  do  you  want  to  send  on 
February  14?  REAL?  SENTIMENTAL?  OR 
BURLESQUE?  No  matter  what  it  may  be,  you'll 
find  the  CORRECT  VALENTINES  at  the  PHIL- 
IPPINE EDUCATION  CO.,  INC 

The  increasing  popularity  of  valentines  during 
the  past  few  years  has  taught  us  the  lesson  to  have 
on  hand  a  big  stock  and  an  extensive  variety 
before  February  14. 

Our  stock  includes  MADE-UP  VALENTINES 
in  prices  ranging  from  F.05  to  F2.20;  and  VALEN- 
TINES TO  MAKE-UP  in  boxes  of  10  at  F1.00 
and  F1.20.     We  can  satisfy  the  most  exacting. 


Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 


101-103  Escolta,  Manila 
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Every  Morning — a  cup  of 

HERSHEY'S 

Breakfast  Cocoa 


HERSHEY'S 

Breakfast 
COCOA 
complies  with 
Government  stan- 
dards for  highest 
quality  and 
-purity. 


Give  your  children  a  cup  of  this 
delicious,  healthful  Cocoa  every 
morning  before  they  start  to 
school.  You  will  be  delighted 
with  the  improvement  they  will 
show  in  their  studies  and  phys- 
ical fitness. 


Recipe  for  Hot  Cocoa 

For  each  cup  use  one  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  Hershey's 
Cocoa,  one  teaspoonful  sugar, 
3  or  4  tablespoonsful  hot  water. 
Mix  Cocoa  and  sugar.  Add 
water  to  make  a  thin  paste  and 
boil  for  one  minute.  Then  fill 
balance  of  cup  with  hot  milk 
and  serve.  (Do  not  boil  the 
milk.) 


Buy 
HERSHETS 

Breakfast 
COCOA 

in  the  sanitary  seal- 
ed package  that 
prevents  deteriora- 
tion and  keeps  the 
contents  clean  and 
safe  for  your  use. 


SOLD  BY  DEALERS  EVERYWHERE 
In  small  and  large  tins 


coin  stand,  the  medico  stopped  his  dancing,  and  also  stop- 
ped the  kutibeng  player.    Asked  why  the  coin  would  not 
stand,  he  said  that  it  was  due  to  the  displeasure  of  one 
unseen  guest.     However,  the  displeasure,  according  to  him, 
would  be  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  second  part 
of  the  santorum.     It  took  the  medicine  man  more  than 
two  hours  to  finish  the  first  part  of  the  ceremony,  but  he 
seemed  not  to  have  tired  at  all.     He  told  the  people  to  go 
up  into  the  house  as  the  second  part  would  begin  at  once. 
In  this  part  of  the  ceremony,  the  viands  specified  by  the 
medico  were  served  to  the  spirits.     The  five  young  men  and 
five  young  ladies,  with  ribbons  and  caps  still  on,  were 
ordered  to  get  the  food  in  the  kitchen  and  bring  it  to  the 
improvised  table  downstairs.     There  were  the  native  cakes, 
two  kinds;  cooked  rice;  two  pork  dishes  prepared  without 
salt;    water,   cigarettes,    and    buyo.     Matches    were    also 
placed  with  the  cigarettes.     The  table  was  arranged  by  the 
medico  himself.     This  done,  he    ordered    the    attendants 
to  go  in,  also  telling  to  the  people  in  the  house  to  begin 
praying  when  they  heard  him  shout  three  times.     Again 
there  was  silence.     All  lamps  were  taken  up,  so  that  there 
was  complete  darkness  in  the  yard.     After  three  or  four 
minutes,  his  whistle  sounded  three  times  between  long  in- 
tervals.    Those  in  the  house  began  to  pray.    Then  the  medic- 
ine man  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice  and  called  the  spi- 
rits to  partake  of  the  feast  offering.  Three  times  he  shouted 
with  the  same  force,  and  then  he  too  entered  the  house  to 
join  in  the  praying.     The  prayer  lasted  for  almost  twenty- 
five  minutes,  during  which  time  the  spirits,  according  to  the 
"doctor,"  helped  themselves  to  the  offering.     When   the 
prayer  was  finished,  the  man  and  his  assistants  (the  ten 
young  men  and  young  women)  went  to  get  the  things  on 
the  table  in  the  yard.     The  food  was  given  back  to  the 
cooks  in  the  kitchen  for  another  cooking;  this  time  with 
salt  and  spices.     More  rice  was  cooked.     Then  a  media 
noche  (midnight)  dinner  was  served  to  everybody  present, 
except  the  patient  and  the  medico.     The  santorum  was 
finished,  and  the  people  went  home,  satisfied,  and  expecting 
the  sick  man's  recovery. 

This  was  the  most  colorful  of  the  many  sorts  of  ceremo- 
nies the  writer  has  witnessed.  The  performance  of  the 
santorum  varies  according  to  the  practices  of  the  medicos 
themselves. 


Marhuya 

(Continued  from  page  73) 

"You  should  have  heeded  my  warning.     Didn't  I  tell 
you  Ciriaco  was  a  .  .  .  ." 

Aleng  Basiang  would  not  say  anything  more,  now  that 
the  man  was  her  son-in-law. 

"No  wonder,  Remigia,"  she  added,  "the  marhuya  didn't 
fry  well!   You  naughty  child." 

■jyrONTHs  afterwards,  Aleng  Basiang  set  herself  to  the 
task  of  caring  for  triplets.  And  these,  for  sure,  belong- 
ed to  Ciriaco  and  Remigia!  Aleng  Basiang,  in  spite  of  her 
strictness  with  her  daughter,  had  not  known  that  Remigia 
and  Ciriaco  were  married  secretly  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace  in  a  distant  town  three  months  before  they  had 
been  pronounced  man  and  wife  by  the  local  parish 
priest! 
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A  Tsingtao  War  Diary 

{Continued  from  page  72) 

Work  in  Taitungshun  progresses  after  the  daily  target 
practice  in  the  morning.  In  the  evening  we  get  orders  for 
twelve  men  and  one  officer  to  bring  back  two  cannons  from 
the  open  front,  as  the  Japanese  are  advancing  in  great 
hordes.  We  receive  ammunition,  load  our  guns,  and  then 
we  start.  We  go  through  rivers  and  villages  and  finally  up 
a  mountain.  On  the  way  we  pick  up  every  Chinese  we 
meet  and  take  him  along.  On  Hill  61,  where  the  guns  are 
located,  we  meet  with  more  than  a  hundred  coolies.  While 
the  guns  are  being  started  on  their  way,  we  look  around  a 
bit.  Nothing  can  as  yet  be  seen  of  any  Japanese,  but  we 
are  told  that  they  have  already  arrived  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  Way  out  we  can  see  the  Japanese  squadron. 
We  come  to  a  few  boxes  of  arrack  and  wine  beside  the  road, 
which  were  supposed  to  have  been  delivered  at  the  Meek- 
lenburghaus,  a  hotel  in  the  Laushans,  but  had  for  some 
reason  been  left  here.  We  open  the  boxes  and  drink  a  few 
bottles  of  wine.  We  take  along  as  many  as  we  can  carry 
to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  Japanese.  I 
save  four  bottles,  others  more  than  ten.  Our  boots  are 
filled,  the  bread  bags,  our  sleeves  are  stuffed  with  them  and 
also  our  coats.  The  guns  are  by  this  time  on  the  road, 
the  coolies  are  handed  the  shafts,  and  down  we  go.  My 
feet  are  so  sore  that  I  can  not  walk  any  more.  So  I  climb 
up  on  one  of  the  guns  and  let  myself  be  pulled  as  far  as 
Tshanshan  where  we  deliver  the  guns.  Here  I  can  at 
last  remove  my  shoes  and  walk  to  the  barracks  in  my 
stocking  feet, 

September  28.— We  march  to  Tshanshan  for  target 
practice.  The  targets  have  been  set  up  and  we  are  just 
ready  to  begin,  when  there  is  a  terrific  explosion  behind  us. 
We  turn  around  and  see  a  cloud  of  smoke  a  few  hundred 
meters  away  at  the  foot  of  litis  Hill.  "They  are  dynamit- 
ing", says  our  First  Lieutenant.  But  immediately  after 
this  we  hear  a  whine  in  the  air  and  another  explosion,  this 
time  a  little  closer.  Outside  the  Japanese  fleet  is  lying 
and  it  becomes  clear  to  us  that  we  are  being  shelled  by 
them.  We  retreat  as  fast  as  we  can  go  into  the  ravine 
where  our  half  finished  barracks  is  located,  and  await  what 
may  come.  The  bombardment  continues  and  we  can  see 
that  Jihe  Japanese  are  shooting  at  the  litis  Battery.  The 
first  shots  fall  short,  as  they  have  not  found  their  bearings 

as   yet.      Boooooomhuiiiiiiiiiiiiii bang 

boooom;  a  boom,  a  whine,  a  crash,  and  one  loses  all  sense  of 
hearing  and  seeing,  then  after  a  little  while  a  hollow  boooom 
in  the  distance.  The  bombardment  lasts  an  hour,  after 
which  we  return  to  our  barracks.  All  outside  watches  are 
withdrawn  and  we  expect  a  momentary  storming  of  our 
positions  by  the  Japanese. 

We  are  just  sitting  down  to  a  few  bottles  of  the  pillaged 
wine,  when  volunteers  are  called  upon  to  occupy  the  trench- 
es of  the  left  wing.  I  report  and  get  ready  immediately. 
In  half  an  hour  the  neccessary  twelve  men  are  assembled 
and  ready  to  start  under  the  leadership  of  one  lieutenant 
and  two  non-commissioned  officers.  We  pass  Infantry 
Post  No.  5  and  the  sharpshooters  position  C-6.  When 
we  arrive  it  is  already  dark.  Guards  are  posted.  Their 
duty  consists  in  patrolling  the  front  between  the  sea  and 
the  railroad  dam. 


(rayolA 

IS  THE   ORIGINAL 

FABRIC 

CRAYON,  TOO 


(kayolA 


SCHOOL craYONS 

EIGHT  COLORS 


CRAYOLA,  the  most  widely  used  of  all 
schoolroom  crayons,  is  also  the  original  fabric 
crayon.  It  has  never  been  equalled  for  sten- 
ciling and  other  fabric  design  work. 

ARTISTA  Water  Colors  mix  easily,  flow 
freely — and  their  colors  are  clear  and  brilliant. 
They  are  the  ideal  Water  Colors  for  class- 
room use. 

U  V  A  Blackboard  Chalk  Crayon  is  pure 
and  gritless — making  a  clear,  white  mark  that 
is  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  erase. 

OUR  ART  SERVICE  BUREAU 

will  gladly  suggest  practical  fabric  pro- 
jects or  other  craft  work  involving 
elementary  design. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


41  East  42nd  St. 


New  York 


Sole  Makers  of  the  Complete  Gold  Medal  Line 
Including  CRAYOLA  Wax  Crayon,  PERMA  Pres- 
sed Crayon,  ARTISTA  Water  Colors  and  ARTISTA 
Show  Card  Colors,  UVA  and  other  Quality  Black- 
board Crayons.  
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To  producing  mines,  to 
mines  under  develop- 
ment or  exploration,  and 
to   owners    of   mineral 

claims Marsman  and 

Company,  Inc.,  offers  a 
complete  technical  serv- 
ice  from  the  exam- 
ination of  a  prospect  to 
financing  its  develop- 
ment  from  a  consult- 
ing engineer's  report  on 
mine  development  or 
mill  design .....  to  the 
entire  responsibility  for 
mine  management. 

We  are  also  general  sales  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Philippines  for  stand- 
ard mine  and  mill  machinery  and 
equipment.  In  our  bodegas  we  have 
a  full  assortment  of  mine  and  mill 
supplies,  and  supplies  for  mine  messes 
and  stores. 

Special  quotations  made  on  com- 
plete equipment  for  mines,  mills, 
machine  shops  and  power  plants. 

Marsman  &  Company,  Inc. 


Stewart  Building, 

Burnham  ParkfBoulevard, 

Tel.  287— P.  O.  BozA18 

BAGUIO 


G.  de  los  Reyes  Building, 

Plaza  Cervantes, 

Tel.  2-13-46— P.  O.  Box  297 

MANILA 


Behind  us  we  hear  continuous  firing  from  the  direction 
of  Moltke  Post  which  is  toward  the  village  of  Syfang, 
where,  already,  an  advance  guard  of  Japanese  has  arrived. 
We  can  see  every  shot  plainly  as  a  glowing  line  as  it  flies 
through  the  air.  At  ten  o'clock  we  are  relieved  by  fifty 
men  of  the  Pioneer  Company.  We  march  along  the  whole 
front,  past  all  five  posts,  and  arrive  at  Tshanshan  at  mid- 
night. All  five  of  our  batteries  are  firing,  out  at  the  open 
front.  Once  in  a  while  our  fire  is  answered  by  the  Japanese. 
In  Tshanshan  we  meet  the  rest  of  our  Company.  Half 
of  us  go  to  sleep,  while  the  other  half  continues  work  on  the 
concrete  roof  of  our  barracks. 

Our  detachment  on  the  Adlernest  in  the  Prinz  Heinrich 
Hills  is  being  attacked  with  great  force  and  after  several 
hours  of  battle  they  have  to  withdraw,  and  surrender 
in  part.  Near  Koutsy,  on  the  Heights  of  the  Waldersee, 
heavy  battles  are  being  fought.  During  the  latter,  Lieu- 
tenant of  Reserves  F loses  his  life.     All  troops 

at  the  advanced  front  line  withdraw  after  this  and  are 
moved  behind  the  main  obstacle.  Our  losses  to  this  day 
are  104  dead,  wounded,  and  missing. 

The  Japanese  Line  Ships  Suwo,  Tango,  and  Iwami 
with  their  30.5  cm.  guns,  and  the  English  Line  Ship  Triumph 
with  her  25.4  cm.  guns  bombard  the  Iltisberg,  Bismarkberg, 
and  Point  Huitshien  Batteries,  the  latter  returning  the  fire. 
The  smithy  behind  Bismark  Barracks  is  hit,  with6ut  any 
serious  damage  being  done. 

The  S.  M.  S.  Cormoran,  Luchs,  and  litis  are  sunk  by 
their  respective  crews  during  the  afternoon.  Our  batteries 
and  the  works  fronting  the  sea  are  bombarding  the  foot 
of  the  hills  according  to  plan.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
latter,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  on  Point  Huitshien, 
to  take  part  in  firing  at  the  ships  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  of  the  enemy's  fleet. 

We  sleep  until  five,  at  which  time  we  return  to  barracks. 
Here  we  pack  all  our  things,  and  take  them  to  the  litis 
Barracks.  Just  when  we  are  on  the  point  of  making  our 
barracks  a  little  comfortable,  the  bombardment  begins 
once  more.  They  are  firing  at  Point  Huitshien  this  time, 
and  there  is  danger  that  our  barracks  will  be  hit,  so  we  go 
down  into  the  basement  of  the  building  and  fix  ourselves 
up  as  well  as  is  possible  under  the  circumstances.  At  six 
in  the  evening  we  march  off  to  Tshanshan,  where  we  have 
different  drills  in  the  trenches  and  then  we  begin  work 
from  eight  o'clock  until  four  in  the  morning,  continuously. 
The  reason  we  work  at  night  is  to  prevent  giving  our  po- 
sition away.  Our  work  consists  of  mixing  cement  and 
carrying  it  to  the  roof,  also  stones,  water,  etc.  From  four 
to  five  we  sleep  in  the  dugouts  and  at  six  we  are  back  at  the 
barracks  where  we  sleep  until  eight.  Then  we  eat  breakfast 
and  go  back  to  sleep  until  twelve.  Then  we  eat  our  lunch 
and  go  back  to  sleep  until  five  in  the  evening.  At  six  we 
are  back  in  Tshanshan,  where,  after  some  more  drills  in 
the  trenches  we  go  to  work  again.  We  work  all  night, 
with  only  time  off  for  some  coffee  at  midnight.  In  this  way 
we  spend  the  next  two  weeks,  and  are  so  overworked  that 
we  can  hardly  manage  to  get  to  Tshanshan  from  the 
barracks. 

September  29. — The  enemy's  plane  is  bombarding  the 
government  square,  the  electric  plant,  and  the  slaughter- 
house. 
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October  1. — To  prevent  the  dropping  of  bombs  on  the 
hospitals,  large  red  crosses  are  painted  on  the  roofs. 

October  2. — Two  companies  of  the  Eastern  Marines 
[Several  lines  missing  in  the  manuscript]  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Lieutenant  K we  go  on  a  skirmish  to- 
night from  the  left  wing  to  the  Shuangshan.  Retreat  is 
ordered  at  ten  o'clock.  Our  losses  in  dead,  wounded,  and 
missing   amount   to   one   officer   and   28   men. 

October  3.— The  Japanese  occupy  the  Tsingtao-Tsinanfu 
railroad. 

October  4. — Syfang  is  kept  under  steady  fire  and  the 
barracks    catch    on    fire    from    the    shots. 

October  5.— A  bomb  which  was  dropped  by  the  Japanese 
flier  injures  our  machinist-and-arms  smith.  This  is  the 
only  man  to  be  wounded  by  any  Japanese  bombs  dropped 
by  fliers  during  the  whole  of  the  siege.  Our  observation 
balloon  is  a  continuous  target. 

The  Tsingtaoer  Neueste  Nachrichten  (Tsingtao 
News)  comes  out  for  the  last  time  after  ten  years  of  ex- 
istence. 

October  8. — The  American  Consul  is  recalled  through 
the  embassy  at  Peking. 

October  9. — The  Japanese  occupy  most  of  the  ravines  of 
the  Koushan  and  Tashan  and  put  up  breastworks  in  front 
of  the  heights  which  lie  across  from  the  Infantry  Works. 
October  12.— At  the  request  of  the  besiegers,  a  temporary 
cessation  of  hostilities  is  agreed  upon,  while  they  bury 
their  dead  between  12:40  and  4:20. 

October  13.— At  10:00  A.M.  a  parley  is  held  in  which 
demands  are  made  for  a  last  transport  of  fugitives  from  the 
Tsingtao  area.     Those  taking  part  on  our  side  are  Major 

K and   Dr.   U The   Japanese   are 

Captain  Izomura  and  Major  Yamada. 

October  14. — The  batteries  on  Point  Huitshien  and 
Iltisberg  are  under  heavy  bombardment.  Point  Huitshien 
alone  receives  fifty-one  hits  from  the  30.5  cm.  guns,  and 
some  contact  shells.  In  spite  of  this,  the  battery  fires 
on  the  English  Line  Ship  Triumph  and  makes  a  full  hit 
with  the  first  shot  from  Tower  V  with  a  contact  shells  of 
24  cm.,  disabling  the  ship.  The  N.  D.  L.  S.  5.  Du- 
rendart  and  the  S.  5.  Ellen  Rickmers  are  sunk  at  the 
entrance  to  the  harbor  by  their  crews.  The  latter  catches 
on  fire  during  the  explosion  and  burns  down  completely. 

October  15. — The  American  Consul  and  two  women  are 
the  last  foreign  noncombatants  to  leave  Tsingtao. 

October  16. — Through  the  accidental  dropping  of  a 
cover  onto  stores  of  rockets,  a  great  explosion  is  caused  in 
the  munitions  store  house  of  Infantry  Works  No.  5;  a 
non-commissioned  officer  is  seriously  wounded  and  a  lot 
of  damage  is  done  otherwise,  including  the  burning  of  one 
hospital  building  and  the  men's  quarters  in  the  barracks. 
October  17.— The  S.  M.  S.  Torpedo  boat  S  90  leaves 
during  the  night  and  sinks  the  Japanese  coastal  cruiser 
Takatshio  with  a  torpedo.  (Built  in  1885,  armed  with 
eight  15.2  cm.  guns  and  six  4.7  guns.  Displacement  3700 
tons.  Speed  18  sea  miles.  Crew  280  men.)  Yesterday 
and  to-day  it  rained  heavily,  and  the  dugouts  are  under 
water.  At  six  in  the  evening  we  march  to  Tshanshan  to 
repair  some  of  these.  During  the  week  we  build  a  latrine. 
October     19. — The     Japanese    have    built     a    double 


track,  narrow-gauge  railroad  from  Wanghotshuang  through 
Liuting  and  on  to  Tunglitsun. 

October  21.— About  90  men  of  Infantry  Works  Nos.  1,  2, 
and  3  make  a  skirmish  towards  Tienshatsun  at  five  in  the 

morning.     During  this  Lieutenant  of  Reserves  H 

and  Private  K lose  their  lives.     While  landing, 

our  flier  is  exposed  to  shrapnel  fire  for  the  first  time.  A 
few  hundred  meters  beyond  the  main  obstruction  is  the 
rifle  range  where  the  soldiers  formerly  held  their  target 
practice.  It  consists  of  several  parallel  walls  of  soil  to 
catch  the  bullets.  On  one  of  these  elevations,  near  the  sea, 
there  is  a  little  shack.  Since  the  beginning  of  hostilities 
these  walls  have  been  covered  with  barbed  wire  and  on  the 
hill  a  trench  had  been  dug.  Since  the  beginning  of  October 
a  watch  from  the  6th  Company  has  been  stationed  here. 


QONE  into  oblivion  that  "don't  move, 
please"  warning,  and  the  need  for  plenty 
of  sunlight.  With  the  new  Kodaks,  like 
the  Vollenda  illustrated  (and  Kodak  Film) 
snapshots  previously  considered  impos- 
sible are  now  easy.  Pictures  of  lightning- 
fast  action,  children  playing  in  the  shade, 
snapshots  indoors,  even  at  night— to  men- 
tion a  few. 

Don't  take  our  word  for  it.  See,  without 
obligation,    this  miniature  photographic 
and    other    modern    Kodaks.    At 
the    store    displaying    the 
KODAK  sign.     Or,  for 
catalogue,  write — 
Kodak  Philippines,  Ltd. 
434  Dasmarifias,  Manila 


KODAK  VOLLENDA  takes  Sixteen 

lrV*l&,nchne*atIve$  on  No- m 
Film.  Comes  equipped  with  f. 3.5 
lens  and  1/300  Compur  shutter. 
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o§  minnm 

TELLS  YOU 
HOW  MUCH  LIGHT 
YOU  HAVE  IN  EACH 
ROOM 


If  you've  never  seen  this 
tiny  light  recorder  you'll  be 
amazed  at  its  uncanny  pro- 
phecies. 

The  Sight  Meter's  indica- 
tions will  reveal  many  things 
perhaps  you  do  not  know 
about  your  lighting. 

Our  lighting  representatives 
will  gladly  survey  your  home 
with  the  SIGHT  METER 
and  suggest  ways  to  make 
your  lighting  better  and 
more  attractive. 

This  service  is  FREE.  Just 
call  Telephone  2-19-11,  and 
make  an  appointment. 

Manila  Electric  Co, 

BETTER  LIGHT— BETTER  SIGHT 


The  only  watch  outside  of  the  obstruction,  not  count- 
ing the  patrols  which  are  daily  sent  out.  After  laying 
out  here  for  a  whole  month,  this  watch  was  finally  relieved 
to  recuperate,  and  the  new  watch  is  now  relieved  daily 
by  men  who  volunteer  for  it.  To-day  it  is  my  turn.  In 
the  morning,  Infantry  Works  No.  1  and  the  litis  Battery 
are  being  bombarded  from  the  sea.  The  first  shells  hit 
between  us  and  the  Infantry  Works,  and  many  splinters 
fall  in  our  vicinity. 

October  23.— S.  M.  S.  Torpedo  boat  S  90  has  been 
grounded  near  Yitshao,  according  to  official  reports,  as  she 
could  not  return.  The  crew  blew  her  up  without  loss  of 
life. 

October  25. — Our  right  wing  is  under  heavy  fire  from 
the  sea.  In  the  evening  Infantry  Works  No.  3,  receive  a 
heavy  bombardment.  Our  watch  boats  near  Cape  Jaeschke 
are  under  heavy  fire  from  there. 

October  27. — His  Majesty  the  Emperor  sends  the  follow- 
ing telegram  to  His  Highness  the  Governor:  "Together 
with  me,  the  whole  of  the  German  fatherland  views 
with  pride  the  Heroes  of  Tsingtao,  who,  true  to  the 
word  of  the  Governor,  are  fulfilling  their  duty.  All 
may  be  sure  of  my  thanks. 

WlLHELM      I.      R." 

October  28. — Japanese  batteries  on  the  Koushan  bombard 
the  wharf. 

October  29. — The  heavy  enemy  bombardment  of  Tsingtao 
begins,  directed  particularly  at  the  Infantry  Works.  The 
ships  alone  fire  as  many  as  240  shots  during  the  day.  The 
English    Line    Ship    Triumph    again    takes    part.     The 


Complete  the  regular  diet 
of  your  Children  and 
your  own,  with 

BOIE'S 
EMULSION 

It  will  provide  your  sys- 
tem with  a  rich  supply 
of  vital  energies  to  resist 
diseases,  specially  Pul- 
monary Infections. 

A  "MADE  IN  THE 

PHILIPPINES" 

HEALTH 

BUILDER 

Sold  by  all  Drug  Stores 


Cod  Liver  Oil  500cc;  Calc.  Hypophos,  10  Gm.;  Pot.  &  Sod.  Hypophos.  aa  5  Qm.; 
Syrup  &  Flavoring  s.q.  1  Lit. 
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Japanese  have  brought  batteries  into  place  along  the  whole 
front  and  are  bombarding  the  litis  Hill,  the  top  of  the  pass, 
and  Infantry  Works  Nos.  1  and  2.  During  the  night,  a  flyer 
appears  for  the  first  time  in  the  darkness,  taking  a  rather 
low  course. 

October  30.— The  bombardment  by  the  enemy  is  con- 
tinued, with  a  systematic  attack  on  all  of  the  Infantry 
Works.  The  S.  M.  S.  Tiger,  which  was  anchored  between 
the  little  harbor  and  Taihsitshen  is  under  heavy  fire,  but 
receives   only   two   harmless   shots. 

October  31.— The  Japanese  shell  the  go-down,  later  the 
tanks  of  the  Asiatic  Petroleum  Company  and  the  Standard 
Oil  Company  and  set  them  on  fire.  They  damage  the 
battery  on  Bismark  Hill,  the  Moltke  Headquarters  and 
Barracks,  and  the  Germania  Brewery. 

Many  of  the  enemy's  shots  hit  the  city  of  Tsingtao, 
where  much  damage  is  done.  The  Austrian  Battery 
near  Taitungchen  is  badly  damaged.  We  move  over  to 
the  Tshanshan  quarters  to-night.  Nothing  is  taken  along 
except  necessary  toilet  articles.  The  three  trains  are 
divided  between  the  three  rooms  and  we  sleep  on  bags  of 
straw,  two  bags  to  every  three  men.  As  there  is  not  enough 
room  for  everybody,  hammocks  are  put  up.  We  are  packed 
in  like  sardines  at  night,  but  are  safe  from  the  enemy's  fire. 
The  roof  of  these  quarters  is  composed  of  two  meters  of 
concrete  with  a  meter  of  soil  on  top  of  that.  Next  to  the 
quarters  there  is  a  kitchen,  the  roof  of  which  is  covered  with 
sand  bags.  This  is  not  safe  in  case  it  gets  hit,  but  it  is 
safe  from  shell  splinters.  To  the  right  of  the  kitchen 
there  is  a  barn,  in  which  the  motor,  which  furnishes  us  with 
current  for  our  searchlight,  is  set  up.  Storage  shelves  for 
our  munitions  have  been  dug  into  the  wall  of  the  ravine. 
For  two  days  now  there  has  been  unintermittent  firing, 
both  from  land  and  sea.  Our  artillery  is  almost  completely 
silent  for  want  of  ammunition.  The  storming  of  the  po- 
sition is  expected  daily. 

November  1. — Renewed  heavy  bombardments  from  land 
and  sea.  The  large  crane  on  the  dock  is  shot  down,  and 
the  dock  sinks.  The  S.  M.  5.  Tiger  is  sunk  and  the  war 
flag  on  Signal  Hill  is  shot  down,  but  immediately  replaced 
by  a  new  one.  A  night  attack  on  Infantry  Works  Nos. 
4  and  5  is  repulsed. 

November  2. — The  Works  along  the  sea  front  send 
reinforcements  to  the  land  forces.  During  the  night  the 
Kaiserin  Elisabeth  is  also  sunk  by  her  men.  The  watch 
has  been  recalled  from  the  outpost  at  the  butts,  as  it  can 
not  be  held  any  more.  The  Japanese  suddenly  begin  to 
bombard  the  guard  house  with  howitzers.  The  first  shot 
falls  about  two  hundred  meters  in  front  of  it.  The  second 
shot  about  fifty  meters  closer,  and  the  third  one  still  closer. 
The  next  one  must  hit  us,  the  occupants  figure,  and  CRASH! 
Everything  becomes  black  before  one's  eyes  and  one  seems 
to  lose  all  consciousness.  On  recovering,  the  menlhave 
to  help  each  other  bodily  to  get  out  from  under  the  wreckage. 
Three  men  are  wounded.  We  all  run  to  the  beach  for 
cover  behind  the  large  rocks  and  boulders  as  the  Japanese 
continue  the  bombardment.  While  behind  cover,  onejof 
the  non-commissioned  officers  is  hit  in  the  temple  by  a 
shell  splinter.  He  is  dead  immediately.  Duringf a  lulljin 
the  enemy's  firing,  the  watch  retreats  into  a  blockhouse 
behind  the  obstruction.  The  machine  gun  is  saved,  but 
all  the  rifles  are  buried  beneath  the  wreckage  of  the  guard 


house.     The  men  have  hardly  arrived  behind  the  obstruc- 
tion, when  they  see  the  Japanese!  storming  the  post. 

During  this  night  patrols  are  sent  out  by  K-6,  who  have 
to  walk  along  the  wall  from  the  beach  to  a  few  meters 
across  the  road.  Where  the  road  enters  the  wall,  dummies 
are  set  up,  which  consist  of  iron  stands  covered  with  barbed 
wire.  This  place  is  kept  under  continuous  shrapnel  fire 
by  the  Japanese.  I  lie  here  about  half  an  hour  and  watch 
the  fun.  Every  few  minutes  one  of  these  shrapnels  comes 
along  and  bursts  about  five  to  ten  meters  above  me  and 
the  bullets  and  splinters  hit  the  wire  with  a  clatter.  One 
hears  the  shots  coming  plainly,  they  hiss  like  rockets.  I 
do  not  see  a  single  Japanese  to-night.    • 

November  3. — The  Electric  Company's  plant  is  bom- 
barded with  such  fury  that  it  has  to  cease  operating  and 
Tsingtao  is,  from  now  on,  without  lights. 

While  working  in  the  trenches,  we  are  being  bombarded 
by  the  enemy  with  shell  and  shrapnel  and  Lieutenant 
H is  wounded. 

November  4. — The  last  issue  of  the  Tsingtaoer  Kriegs- 
nachrichten  (Tsingtao  War  News)  is  published.  This 
paper  had  come  to  life  during  the  siege. 

The  enemy  are  moving  up  material  for  storming  as  far 
as  the  main  obstacle,  which  is  much  damaged  in  places. 

From  eight  to  nine  at  night  the  Japanese  storm  the 
Haipho  Waterworks  and  24  men  of  the  3rd  Company  of 
the  3rd  Batallion  of  Marines  are  made  prisoners. 

November  5. — Japanese  storm  troops  advance  as  far 
as  the  main  obstacle,  during  which  they  do  not  even  use 
the  trenches  which  had  been  built  by  us.     Our  artillery, 
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which  is  weak  through  lack  of  ammunition,  can  not  do 
much  stop  the  enemy.  All  the  Works  have  sounded  the 
alarm  and  great  excitement  reigns.  The  lower  supports 
of  our  Works  are  all  shot  to  pieces,  which  we  remove  during 
the  evening  lull  in  the  bombardment  shortly  before  dark. 
During  this  lull  our  guards  are  relieved  and  provisions 
passed  among  the  men  who  are  stationed  between  the 
different  Works.  Reserves  are  brought  up  also  at  this 
time.  It  is  expected  that  we  will  be  stormed  within  the 
hour. 

During  the  night  I  am  ordered  on  patrol  duty  at  the 
white  wall.  As  our  orders  call  only  for  the  killing  or  taking 
prisoner  of  the  enemy  if  caught  inside  of  or  near  the  ob- 
struction, I  can  not  shoot  at  a  Japanese  sentry  whom  I  see 
near  the  butts.  The  watch  which  relieves  us,  does  shoot 
at  the  buts,  and  is  immediately  bombarded  with  howitzers. 

November  6. — Since  last  night  has  brought  no  attack 
beyond  a  lively  bombardment,  it  is  expected  for  sure  that 
we  will  be  stormed  to-day.  The  battery  at  Shianiwa  is 
put  out  of  commission  by  the  men  to  prevent  it  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.     This  had  to  be  done  on  account 

of  the  lack  of  ammunition.     First  Lieutenant  P 

leaves  Tsingtao  in  his  plane.  During  the  evening  In- 
fantry Works  No.  3  is  bombarded  heavily  by  the  enemy 
with  their  heavy  artillery,  while  the  other  Works  are  drown- 
ed in  a  rain  of  shrapnel  fire.  About  nine  o'clock  at  night, 
the  great  alarm  is  sounded  and  all  the  lower  trenches  are 
completely  manned.  About  eleven  the  enemy  makes  an 
attack  on  Infantry  Works  No.  4,  but  is  repulsed.  Such 
Japanese  as  had  penetrated  into  the  Works,  are  eliminated 
with  hand  grenades.  About  midnight,  the  enemy  manages 
to  surround  Infantry  Works  No.  3,  which,  after  an  hour  of 
heavy  fighting,  has  to  surrender.  After  this  the  enemy 
manage  to  break  through  the  lines  between  the  Works  which 
are  manned  by  part  of  the  5th  Company  of  the  3rd  S.  B., 
a  pioneer  company,  and  naval  artillery.     During  this  First 

Lieutenant  C is  wounded  unto  death.    Between 

three  and  four  in  the  morning  the  5.  M.  S.  Jaguar 
is  sunk  by  her  crew. 

November  7. — In  the  morning,  the  batteries  on  litis  and 
Bismark  Hills  are  stormed  and  have  to  surrender,  though 
the  men  manage  to  spike  the  guns  first.  The  advance 
guard,  which  is  met  on  the  way  under  the  leadership  of 

Lieutenant  A is  completely   annihilated   with 

the  exception  of  one  man,  and  another  who  is  wounded. 
Our  right  and  left  wings  are  then  attacked,  from  the  rear, 
and  heavy  hand-to-hand  fights  are  in  progress  in  the  line 
trenches  and  in  the  Infantry  Works.  Our  batteries  have 
used  up  all  their  ammunition,  and  the  guns  are  put  out  of 
commission  by  spiking.  The  Infantry  Works  have  to 
surrender  at  5:30.  As  a  longer  resistance  is  now  futile, 
we  receive  orders  from  the  Governor  to  surrender  and  the 
white  flag  is  hoisted  accordingly  at  twenty -three  minutes 
after  six;  at  seven  a  Japanese  officer  arrives  with  soldiers 
and  we  are  made  to  line  up.  A  little  later  the  detachment 
from  the  blockhouses  arrives  with  their  heads  uncovered. 
The  Japanese  have  taken  their  hats  as  well  as  their  watches 
and  everything  else  they  possessed  that  was  removable. 
A  little  later  we  are  joined  by  the  detachment  from  In- 
fantry Works  No.  1.  The  Japanese  file  past  in  an  un- 
intermittent  stream  from  Infantry  Works  No.  1  through 
the  passage  in  the  wall  and  along  the  beach.     Towards 
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noon  we  evacuate.  Everyone  takes  his  blankets,  clothing, 
and  as  much  of  what  is  left  of  foodstuffs  as  he  can  carry. 
In  the  evening  we  arrive  at  Tabtung,  where  we  spend  the 
night,  sleeping  at  the  Chinese  cemetery.  All  the  young 
trees  are  cut  down  for  firewood. 

November  8. — In  the  afternoon  we  look  for  quarters, 
always  twelve  men  to  one  house.  Naturally,  the  owners 
are  not  asked  for  permission.  So  no  one  will  get  ahead  of 
me,  I  hurriedly  look  for  the  best  place—namely  the  donkey 
stable.  There  is  always  plenty  of  fresh  air  here  and  no 
bugs  and  insect  pests,  which  can  not  be  claimed  for  the  house 
itself.  Beside  myself,  there  are  three  more  men  in  the 
stable.  We  make  a  bed  of  straw  and  mats  for  ourselves. 
The  hardest  problem  to  solve  is  that  of  obtaining  firewood. 
Once  in  a  while  we  get  a  little  from  the  Japanese,  but  as 
this  is  not  half  enough,  we  have  to  scout  for  some  ourselves 
and  every  tree  and  shrub  is  put  to  use.  The  cemetery  is 
the  most  productive.  Those  who  are  endowed  with  more 
patience,  hang  around  the  Japanese  supply.  Sooner  or 
later  a  moment  arrives  when  the  guard  is  not  watching. 
Provisions  are  brought  from  Tsingtao.  Black  bread, 
canned  meats,  coffee,  milk,  salmon,  and  sardines.  After 
the  smoke  and  noise  of  continued  battle,  alarms  for  which 
one  had  to  be  on  the  alert  every  moment,  rifle  fire,  and  the 
thunder  of  cannon,  it  is  a  relief  to  be  able  to  rest  and  eat 
in  peace.  The  only  thing  we  miss  sorely  is  tobacco.  But, 
after  two  days,  a  Chinese  peddler  arrives  with  Chinese 
cigarettes  and  we  are  not  particular.  I  buy  myself  a 
Chinese  pipe  and  a  few  leaves  of  tobacco. 

November  9. — A  funeral  service  is  held  in  Tsingtao  Gov- 
ernment Cemetery  for  those  who  fell  in  the  recent  battles. 

November  10. — Prisoners  who  had  been  left  in  Tsingtao 
are  sent  to  Taitungshen.  Three  men  from  the  3rd  Com- 
pany escape.  They  reach  Tientsin  later,  whence  they 
write  to  their  less  fortunate  comrades  who  had  to  stay 

behind. 

November  12.— At  nine  o'clock  we  are  marched  off  to 
Shatsykou  where  we  arrive  in  the  afternoon.  Later  we  are 
taken  aboard  the  Satsuma  Maru,  a  ship  which  had  served 
as  a  troop  transport.  For  three  days  the  ship  lies  at  anchor 
in  the  bay,  waiting  for  the  Governor  who  is  to  go  with  us. 
Until  our  arrival  in  Japan  our  meals  consist  of  hot  water, 
hard  tack,  and  Japanese  corned  beef,  which  has  so  much 
salt  and  shoya  sauce  added  to  it  that  it  is  hardly  edible  for 
us.  Luckily  our  group  had  been  very  careful  with  the 
provisions  which  had  arrived  from  Tsingtao,  so  that  we 
still  have  some  while  aboard  the  ship.  To  drink  we  have 
a  coffee  so  thin  that  it  seems  more  like  tea.  This  is  made 
of  a  first,  second,  and  third  infusion. 

November  14.— This  is  the  anniversary  of  the  occupation 
of  Kiaotshao  (1897). 

November  15.— We  leave  Shatsykou. 

November  16.— Festive  entry  of  Japanese  troops  into 
Tsingtao,  accompanied  by  one  company  of  Britishers. 
Behind  the  Prinz  Heinrich  Hotel  Lieutenant -General 
Kamio  attends  a  parade  in  his  honor  in  the  presence  of 
foreign  military  attaches.  .  .  .  Four  Japanese  planes  fly 
over  the  city  in  formation  during  the  ceremonies. 

November  17.— We  arrive  in  Moji.  Part  of  the  prisoners 
are  taken  off  the  ship. 

November  18.— Arrival  in  Tagahama,  a  small  harbor  on 
the  island  of  Shikoku.  We  leave  the  ship  and  have  to 
walk  on  to  Matsuyama  on  foot,  a  walk  of  three  miles. 


The  streets  of  Matsuyama  are  hung  with  flags  and  the 
people  gathered  everywhere  to  see  the  prisoners  come  in. 
At  last  we  arrive  at  our  destination,  a  large,  two-story 
building  in  the  Japanese  style.  There  is  a  yard  and  a 
garden  in  which  we  are  allowed  to  move  around  freely,  but 
there  are  guards  at  every  corner.  Our  company,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  eighty  men,  is  quartered  in  a  number  of 
rooms,  forty  to  one  room. 

November  20.— The  Red  Cross  leaves  Tsingtao,  as  the 
Japanese  take  over  the  hospitals. 
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Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

\  I  m-  T/xa  '"pHE  author  of  the  amusing  story,  "Marhuya", 
3/^""-"j^  **■  Deogracias  Iturralde,  is  Principal  of  the  Apla- 
A.  /#  4/R  ya  Elementary  School  at  Bauan,  Batangas,  and 
states:  "You  will  perhaps  not  believe  it,  but 
some  very  religious  and  also  some  very  en- 
lightened folks  here  still  follow  this  superstitious 
observance.' ' 

Venancio  S.  Duque,  who  describes  a  more 
solemn  piece  of  mummery  in  his  article  entitled 
"Santorum'',  here  appears  in  the  Philippine 
Magazine  for  the  first  time  although  he  has  written  for  a  number  of 
other  local  publications.  He  is  the  brother  of  Fidel  Soriano  Duque, 
author  of  the  fine  poems,  "Tila  Pass"  and  "Bagumbayan",  published 
in  this  Magazine.  He  was  born  in  Alcala,  Pangasinan,  and  grad- 
uated last  year  at  the  National  University.  The  weird  ceremony 
he  describes  took  place  near  Solano  in  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

The  "Tsingtao  War  Diary"  translated  by  Mrs.  Gertrude  V.  C.  Horn- 
bostel,  wife  of  the  Advertising  Manager  of  the  Philippine  Magazine,  is 
concluded  in  this  issue.  It  took  the  Japanese  more  than  two  months 
to  take  Tsingtao,  although  it  was  garrisoned  by  only  13,000  men  of  whom 
only  5,599  were  German  regulars,  while  the  attacking  force  numbered 


22,980  Japanese  officers  and  men  assisted  by  a  British  force  of  910  officers 
and  men.  On  August  9,  according  to  the  diary,  the  Japanese  news- 
papers were  still  full  of  assurances  that  Japan  had  no  hostile  attentions 
toward  Germany,  but  the  Japanese  ultimatum  was  issued  on  the  18th, 
a  blockade  was  announced  on  the  27th,  and  the  first  Japanese  troops 
were  landed  on  September  2.  It  took  ten  days  to  take  some  of  the 
advanced  positions.  A  general  attack  on  Tsingtao  and  continuous 
bombardment  began  on  October  31.  The  Germans  surrendered  on 
November  7.  The  Japanese  losses  are  reported  to  have  amounted 
to  around  2,000. 

A  biographical  note  about  Dr.  Leopoldo  A.  Faustino,  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  who  writes  on  earthquakes  in  this  issue 
and  had  an  article  on  Philippine  volcanoes  in  the  December  issue,  was 
published  in  the  latter  number.  The  two  maps  reproduced  in  the  Pic- 
torial Section  in  connection  with  this  article  are  especially  valuable. 

Angel  Par.  Vivas  is  already  known  to  readers  of  the  Philippine 
Magazine.     He  is  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

Robert  Yelton  Robb  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Sorsogon  High  School. 
He  was  born  at  Mattoon,  Illinois,  in  1907,  and  obtained  his  A.B.  and 
A.M.  degrees  in  the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  at  present  at  work 
on  a  book  of  verse.  He  states  in  a  letter:  "My  fourth-year  students 
and  I  find  your  Magazine  a  welcome  addition  to  our  class  work.  Your 
editorials,  which  we  go  over  intensively,  have  steered  us  into  several 
heated  arguments  and  informal  debates.  Perhaps  the  best  results 
of  the  Magazine  in  our  school  are  two:  (1)  opening  students'  eyes  to 
a  fresh  view  of  the  Philippines,  and  (2)  encouraging  students  to  do  some 
independent  thinking". 
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Cornelio  Fa'go  some  years  ago  took  it  upon  himself  to  make  an  annual 
selection  of  the  best  Philippine  poems  each  year,  and  in  his  third  annual 
effort  he  listed  Luis  Dato's  "The  Spouse"  and  Abelardo  Subido's  "You 
Are  Not  Dead"  among  the  five  in  his  "role  of  honor".  Other  Philip- 
pine Magazine  poems  were  included  in  his  list  of  twenty-nine  poems 
«iven  "honorable  mention",  these  being  Luis  Dato's  "Day  on  the 
Farm",  Trinidad  L.  Tarrosa's  "To  Manhattan",  and  Fidel  Soriano  Du- 
que's  "Bagumbayan". 

A  collection  of  Filipino  poems  in  English,  with  their  German  transla- 
tions by  Pablo  Laslo,  also  editor  of  the  volume,  was  recently  published 
by  the  Libreria  Manila  Filatelica.  It  is  an  interesting  selection  in 
which  the  Philippine  Magazine  poets  fared  better,  and  the  translations 
are  remarkably  faithful  and  well  done.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however, 
that  Mr.  Laslo  failed  to  give  credit  to  the  publications  in  which  the 
poems  he  translated  first  appeared,  not  even  in  the  preface.  More 
than  a  fourth  of  the  poems  included  are  poems  published  in  the  Philip- 
pine Magazine  and  copyrighted.     I  could  have  the  law  on  Mr.  Laslo 

In  connection  with  the  poetry  published  in  the  Magazine,  an  Amer- 
ican high  school  teacher  put  me  on  the  spot  during  the  past  month  in 
the  following  letter: 

"I  know  that  you  do  not  make  your  living  conducting  a  correspond- 
ence school,— but  I  should  like  to  know  what  constitutes  quality.  In 
commenting  about  one  of  my  poems,  you  said  it  had  a  quality  that  the 
others  did  not  have.  I  took  the  matter  to  heart  and  studied  it  and  the 
others;  and  I  have  to  confess  that  I  am  stumped.  I  have  studied  the 
other  poems  you  have  published.  Partly  because  I  wanted  to  see  what 
you  consider  is  quality,  and  partly  because  I  have  been  teaching  the 
last  three  numbers  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  in  Senior  English,  this 
study  has   been   rather   intensive. 

"Take  'Break,  Break,  My  Heart'  in  the  December  issue.  What  does 
his  heart  want  to  go  and  break  for?  Fool  stunt  to  break  with  no  reason 
whatever!  And  why  would  he  get  it  out  of  its  natural  lodging  place 
and  hold  it  in  his  hand?  He  might  know  something  would  happen  to  it. 
In  other  words,  there  seems  to  be  an  emotion  that  has  no  reason  for 
being.  Isn't  that  melodrama?  Some  mooncalf  bawling  because  he 
imagines  his  love  demands  expression  in  poetry?  'The  Wind'  is  better 
for  there  seems  to  be  a  rather  pretty  fancy  there.  Only  I  wish  he  had 
worked  with  his  idea  till  he  said  something,  come  to  some  conclusion, 
got  somewhere.  One  is  constrained  to  scratch  his  head  and  say,  Well, 
what  of  it;  what  about  it  anyway? 

"  'Poem  to  a  Homely  Girl'  seems  to  have  more  body.  The  writer 
states  the  situation  and  then  offers  some  reasonable  solution.  Perhaps 
because  I  am  one  of  the  group  addressed  and  so  approve  of  having 
poems  written  to  'us',  I  think  this  one  is  better.  But  still  I  can't  see 
that  he  has  handled  his  subject.  Homeliness  as  compared  to  beauty 
is  not  compensated  for  by  telling  the  unfortunate  maiden  that  the  sun 
shines  on  her  the  same  as  it  does  on  the  girl  who  gets  all  the  beaux. 
Where  is  your  quality?  Is  it  in  the  expression?  Some  of  the  lines 
rhyme,  and  some  don't;  and  as  to  meter,  'there  is  none,  Sir.' 

"I  have  tried  making  a  few  of  them  over,  just  to  see  what  would 
happen.  I  am  not  submitting  them  for  publication,  for  the  ideas  are 
very  frankly  borrowed.  You  can  call  it  a  hunt  for  quality,  or  a  howl 
for   God-knows- what. 

SHOOTING  STAR 
(As  published) 
Oh,  to  be  like  a  shooting  star 
Crossing  the  void; 
Oh,  to  be  lost  like  the  star, 
To  flee  the  senseless  whirl, 
To  traverse  infinite  distance, 
To  escape  forever. 

Shooting  Star 
(As  revamped) 
Oh  to  be  like  a  shooting  star 
Crossing  an  infinite  sky; 
Oh,  to  be  as  the  comets  are, 
Where  neither  fret  nor  sigh 
Of  the  petty  whirl  of  the  earth's  turmoil 
Can  trouble  me  as  I  die, 
As  I  die  in  a  million  flaming  stars, 
As  I  blaze  into  space,  and  die. 

Poem  to  a  Homely  Girl 
(As  published) 
Maid,  why  lament  your  homeliness? 
If  beauty  is  to  women  as  scent  is 
To  flowers,  you  have  no  cause  to  grieve; 
A  flower  void  of  scent  is  flower  still. 
Then,  too,  remember  this,  sad  One: 
Your  petals  will  enjoy  the  kiss  of  the  sun 
As  much  as  will  your  sister  fair. 
(It  is  the  son's  kiss  that  makes  the  difference) 

Poem  to  a  homely  Girl 
Dear  Maiden,  why  do  you  lament 

The  fate  the  gods  have  planned  for  you? 
The  white  camila  has  no  scent, 
Yet  lovely  is  in  white  content, 

Nor  asks  for  brighter  hue. 


The  Ilang-Ilang  cannot  match 

The  gumamela's  scarlet  flare; 
But  petals  opened  to  the  sun 
Distil  a  rich  perfume  therefrom, 

That  makes  the  Hang  rare. 

And  you  whose  face  is  less  than  fair, 

May  bear  a  heart  so  true  and  warm 
That  flowers  bloom  when  you  are  near, 
And  hearts  reflect  a  borrowed  cheer — 

Your  loveliness  and  charm. 

"To  all  of  which  you  can  very  properly  question,  So  what?  And 
I  shall  be  forced  to  repeat,  There  is  none,  Sir.  Only — your  prose  ar- 
ticles have  so  much  good  sense,  and  I  take  so  much  pleasure  in  reading 
them  and  in  sending  copies  of  the  Magazine  home,  that  I  can't  help 
wishing  the  poems  could  be  a  little  better.  I  tell  myself  that  maybe 
they  are  'better'  and  I  just  can't  see  it.  What  is  quality  in  poetry? 
What    is    poetry? 

"Very  earnestly  yours, 

My  answer  was:  

"Dear  Miss   .  .  . , 

"You  certainly  put  it  up  to  me  in  your  letter  calling  me  to  account 
for  the  poetry  published  in  the  Magazine.  Often,  I  suppose,  the  ac- 
ceptance or  rejection  of  a  piece  of  poetry  is  determined  by  mere  whim. 

"Yet,  coming  to  the  specific  poems  you  mention,  Sison's  'Break, 
Break  My  Heart'  seemed  to  me  most  skilfully  to  convey  in  the  fewest 
possible  words  a  suggestion  of  the  feeling  one  has  who  possesses  some- 
thing so  lovely  that  the  fear  that  it  can  not  last,  even  the  supposition 
that  it  may  possibly  be  lost,  is  heart-breaking.  'You'  in  the  poem  is,  of 
course,  not  the  'heart,'  and  it  is  not  the  heart  that  is  like  a  'flower.' 
You  misread  the  poem. 

"And  doesn't  Zulueta's  'A  Wind  from  the  Silent  Sea'  suggest  if  not  a 
conclusion  at  least  an  emotion  that  many  of  us  have  felt  in  watching  a 
quiet  land  or  seascape — a  sudden  realization  of  intimacy  and  oneness 
with  Nature? 

"Your  rewrite  of  Manahan's  'Shooting  Star'  is  not  bad.  You  have 
given  it  a  certain  rhythm  and  rhyme.  Yet  if  the  author  had  submitted 
both  versions  to  me,  I  believe  I  would  have  taken  the  one  which  was 
published  as  being  less  artificial,  more  direct,  stronger.  It  is  a  poem 
of  world-weariness,  of  a  desire  to  escape.  In  such  a  mood  one  does  not 
think  of  measure  and  sound,  but  only  of  meaning.     Another  reason  I 
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accepted  the  poem  was  that  the  figure  of  a  shooting  star  has  never  been 
used  in  this  connection  by  any  other  poet  in  so  far  as  I  know. 

"San  Juan's  'Poem  to  a  Homely  Girl*  also  has  this  quality  of  original- 
ity. It  is  a  poem  to  the  homely  girl  instead  of  the  usual  beauty  with 
references  to  black  eyes  and  tresses,  soft  lips,  dimples,  shell-like  ears, 
and  what  not.  Your  pun  on  the  "kiss  of  the  sun",  stating  that  it  is 
the  son's  kiss  that  counts,  is  clever — and  affecting.  An  unkissed  wo- 
man, like  an  unkissed  or  unkissing  man,  is  to  be  pitied.  Yet  the  most 
chivalrous  must  admit  that  the  homely  girl  or  man  only  belongs  to  the 
great  majority,  and,  I  suspect,  a  good  deal  of  kissing  goes  on  among 
them.  I  like  your  own  poem  on  the  Homely  Girl  which  would  well 
deserve  publication  in  its  own  right. 

As  to  what  poetry  is — that  is  a  question.  Much  of  Shakespeare 
is  not  poetry,  but  prose,  and  usually  unrecognized  as  such  because,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  there  is  no  great  difference  between  good  prose  and 
good  poetry.  Mere  rhyme  and  rhythm  do  not  make  poetry.  Poetry 
is,  in  general,  I  believe,  an  expression  of  emotional  thought,  in  very 
compact  form,  and  suggesting  far  more  than  is  explicitly  stated.  A 
poem  says  in  a  few  lines  what  it  would  take  an  essayist  many  pages  to 
say. 

"My  own  personal  test  of  poetry  is  that  the  poet  must  have  some- 
thing more  than  the  merely  commonplace  to  say  and  must  say  it  effec- 
tively. Beauty  must  lie  in  its  truth  and  authenticity  rather  than  in  the 
mere  form,  although  the  latter  can  not,  of  course,  be  disregarded.  ..." 

While  on  the  subject  of  poetry,  I  should  like  to  say  that  for  some 
months  I  have  wanted  to  comment  in  this  column  on  the  collection  of 
Aurelio  Alvero's  poems,  "Moon  Shadows  on  the  Waters",  with  an  in- 
troduction by  Prof.  John  Siler,  published  by  the  Santo  Tomas  Uni- 
versity Press,  a  presentation  copy  of  which  Mr.  Alvero  kindly  sent  me. 
It  is  not  the  first,  but  certainly  the  first  important  book  of  a  Filipino 
poet's  work  in  English  to  be  published.  The  quality  of  the  poems,  as 
they  include  some  of  the  writer's  earlier  verses,  is  uneven,  but  the  book 
is  all  the  more  interesting  for  that.  The  collection  is  notable  for  its 
range  from  narrative  to  lyrical  and  even  satirical  poetry  and  for  the 
general  maturity  of  the  thought  despite  the  youth  of  the  poet.  It 
would  be  too  early  to  say  in  which  field  of  poetry  Mr.  Alvero  excells. 
Personally  I  was  most  touched  by  "Requiem"  written  at  the  time  of  the 
death  of  Father  A.  D.  O'Brien,  S.J.,  one  of  Mr.  Alvero's  teachers.  A 
number  of  the  poems  included  were  published  in  the  Philippine  Ma- 
gazine. 

I  received  a  letter  from  Mindanao  in  which  the  writer  states:  "Pro- 
fessor Bugante's  article,  'Let  Us  Not  Kid  Ourselves'  (December  issue) 
stated  plainly  what  many  people  know  to  be  the  truth  but  dare  not 
open  their  mouths  about.  It  is  not  always  safe  to  say  what 
honestly  thinks  in  the  Philippines,  especially  for  those  who  owe  their 
jobs  to  political  moguls." 

Guillermo  V.  Sison  calls  attention  to  a  dialectic  inaccuracy  in  the 
article  "Soft-Boiled  Rice"  in  the  December  number.  In  the  line  "Andi- 
u-umpay,  maong  na  balbalen  tayo  piano  dakel",  "na  balbalen"  should 
read  "no  bolbolen".  Also  "binolbal"  should  be  "binolbol".  "This", 
says  Mr.  Sison,  "is  in  justice  to  the  Pangasinan  dialect  which  I  wish  to 
preserve  from  corruption." 
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A  letter  from  the  young  man  whose  case  Mr.  Tomholt  pleaded  in  this 
column  last  month  reads:  "I  have  just  read  the  Four  O'Clock  column 
and  am  happy  at  the  outcome  of  Mr.  Tomholt's  plea  on  my  account. 
I  am  glad  for  the  chance  I  am  given  to  atone  my  misdoing.  Through 
you,  I  humbly  send  my  deepest  gratitude  to  Mr.  Tomholt  for  the  kind 
act  he  did  me.  I  shall  try  my  best  to  live  up  to  his  expectations  of 
me." 

Had  a  letter  from  one  contributor  to  the  Christmas  edition  who 
lives  in  a  distant  province,  which  ran  as  follows:  "Like  most  government 
employees  who  go  broke  before  the  end  of  the  month,  I  was  greatly 
troubled  the  day  before  Christmas  for  I  thought  that  Santa  Claus 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  my  children  a  visit.  My  wife  pretended  a 
cheerfullness  that  she  did  not  feel  when  we  decided  we  would  have  to 
forego  the  usual  noche  buena  observances.  Then,  about  8:00  p.  m. 
the  mail  from  Manila  came  .  .  .  I  got  your  check!  Oh,  a  poor  man's 
joy  and  such  unhoped  for  fortune.     We  had  a  grand  Christmas!" 

The  Philippine  Home 

(Continued  from  page  85) 

milk  and  a  little  water  to  make  a  thick  white  sauce.  Add 
the  clams  and  cook  for  several  minutes.  Season  with 
pepper  and  salt  and  serve  on  slices  of  toast. 

Clam  Chowder.  Wash  and  pick  one  liter  of  clams, 
put  into  casserole,  and  add  a  little  water.  Bring  to  a 
boil  and  cook  just  long  enough  until  they  have  all  opened 
up.  Now  remove  the  clams  from  the  shell.  Saute  an 
onion,  then  cut  in  pieces  and  add  a  few  tomatoes,  one  large 
carrot  cut  in  small  cubes,  a  small  bunch  of  green  celery 
cut  fine,  two  large,  or  four  smaller  potatoes  cut  in  small 
cubes,  one  large,  white  radish,  and  a  small  piece  of  cabbage 
cut  into  small  fine  pieces.  Add  the  clams  and  cover  the 
whole  with  enough  water  to  make  a  chowder  for  six  people. 
Season  with  salt  and  pepper  and  cook  slowly  for  an  hour 
and  a  half.  A  little  milk  may  be  added  before  serving, 
but  this  is  not  essential. 
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patrons  ask  us  if  our  Burpee's  seeds 
are  fresh. 

Now,  just  what  do  they  expect  us 
to    answer? 

They'd  walk  out  in  disgust  if  we  an- 
swered, "Oh,  no!  These  seeds  are  two 
years  old  and  germination  is  doubtful." 

But  we  can  truthfully  say  we  receive 
fresh  shipments  monthly,  have  an  ex- 
pert in  charge  of  our  100  seed-testing 
boxes,  and  burn  all  seeds  if  germination 
goes  below  80%.  We  guarantee  our 
seeds  to  grow. 

BURPEE'S    SEEDS    GROW 
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today !     Give  you  our  liberal  trade-in  allowance. 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


THE  Constitution  has 
A  been  completed  and  a 
commission  appointed  to 
take  it  to  Washington  for 
approval.  The  commission 
includes  Majority  and  Mi- 
nority leaders  and  repre- 
sentations of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention.  Mr. 
Alunan,  President  of  the 
Philippine  Sugar  Association 
and  the  Philippine- Amer- 
ican Trade  Association,  is 
accompanving  it  but  is  not  a  member  of  it.  It  is 
assumed  th*tt  he  will  act  as  expert  advisor  to  the 
commission  in  its  effort  to  obtain  some  amelioration 
of  the  economic  provisions  of  the  Tydings-McDufne 
Law. 

Copra  prices  have  continued  to  increase,  resecada 
reaching  a  hiph  of  Pi  1.20  per  100  kilos,  or  more  than 
three  times  the  price  at  which  sales  were  made  last 
July.  Producers  are  still  showing  reluctance  to 
sell,  however,  and  exporters  and  domestic  oil  mills 
are  having  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  their  require- 
ments. Though  supplies  appear  to  have  been  con- 
siderably depleted  by  the  typhoons  of  last  October 
and  November,  producers  should  pet  a  much  better 
return  for  their  crops  this  year  than  last  if  prices 
maintain  any  where  near  their  present  level.  Min- 
danao, which  did  not  suffer  from  the  typhoons,  is  in 
a  particularly  fortunate  position. 

Rice  prices  have  also  been  firm,  due  to  reports  that 
the  crop  now  being  harvested  is  not  giving  a  good 
yield,  but  supplies  appear  at  present  to  be  adequate. 
The  possibility  of  another  source  of  mineral  wealth 
in  the  Philippines  is  being  explored  by  a  syndicate 
which  has  leased  land  in  Tayabas  and  is  preparing 
to  drill  for  oil. 

The  sugar  industry  has  been  disappointed  by  news 
from  Washington  that  the  plan  to  buy  syrup  made 
from  excess  Philippine  cane  and  use  it  for  cattle  feed 
in  America  has  fallen  through.  It  was  not  expected 
that  it  would  yield  much  profit  to  the  producers  or 
centrals  but  it  would  have  given  a  good  deal  of  needed 
work  to  plantation  laborers  and  would  also  have 
helped  transportation  companies.  A  ruling  which 
will  help  some  of  the  sugar  estates  is  that  which  per- 
mits them  to  use  cane  on  which  benefit  payments 
are  received  to  make  alcohol  for  their  own  use  (but 
not  for  sale). 

The  sale  of  the  Philippine  Manufacturing  Company 
to  Proctor  and  Gamble,  manufacturers  of  Ivory 
Soap,  is  taken  as  an  indication  of  the  latter  company's 
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faith  in  the  future  of  the  Philippines.  It  is  under- 
stood that  Proctor  and  Gamble  will  continue  to 
make  soap,  vegetable  lard  and  other  coconut  pro- 
ducts in  the  local  plants,  and  will  probably  make 
Ivory  Soap  to  supply  the  Oriental  markets. 

The  price  of  gasoline  was  again  increased  during 
January,  from  15-1  '2  centavos  a  liter  to  16  centavos. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  Fish  and  Game 
Administration,  Japanese  own  50.9  per  cent  of  the 
fishing  boats  operating  in  Philippine  waters  and  are 
believed  to  exercise  a  considerable  degree  of  control 
over  another  30.7  per  cent.  Of  the  total  of  805 
licensed  fishermen,  581  are  Japanese  and  209  are 
Filipinos. 

Though  export  permits  became  available  to  many 
mills  before  the  end  of  January,  the  American  price 
was  not  attractive  and  exports  of  the  new  crop  have 
so  far  been  negligible.  With  396,000  tons  of  Philip- 
pine sugar  waiting  at  the  gates  to  be  admitted  to  the 
United  States  on  January  1,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  much  demand  for  additional  supplies 
until  a  start  has  been  made  toward  working  that  off. 

Building  activity  during  January,  1935,  was  only 
very  slightly  ahead  of  January  last  year,  the  total 
value  of  new  construction  being  estimated  at  P199,- 
300  as  compared  with  P194.200. 

Work  is  to  be  started  soon  on  a  new  moving  picture 
theatre,  which  is  expected  to  be  one  of  the  biggest 
in  the  city  and  will  cost  between  P500,000  and 
Pi, 000, 000.  The  architect  who  recently  completed 
the  Capitol  Theatre  has  been  engaged  to  design  and 
supervise  it. 

Fire  loss  in  Manila  amounted  to  only  P84 7,000 
in  1934,  an  unusually  low  figure.  Loss  from  fire 
amounted  to  Pi, 262,000  in  1933  and  P2, 113, 000  in 
1932. 

Real  estate  transactions  during  the  month  under 
review  were  slightly  under  December  but  nearly 
equal  that  of  January  last  year.  Total  sales  for 
January,  1935,  amounted  to  Pi, 100,000. 

Power  production,  at  9,370,000  KWH  for  January 
1935,  showed  a  decline  of  nearly  1,500,000  KWH  from 
January,  1934,  when  the  figure  was  10,860,000  KWH. 


Foreign  Trade 

Exports  were  actually  nearly  15  per  cent  less  in 
December  than  in  November,  due  to  a  sharp  drop 
in  exports  of  coconut  products  and  leaf  tobacco  which 
more  than  offset  the  increase  in  exports  of  abaca, 
cordage  and  other  products.  The  figures  are  dis- 
torted, however,  by  the  inclusion  of  sugar  which  was 
actually  exported  from  some  of  the  southern  ports 
before  October  15  but  was  not  previously  reported, 
with  the  result  that  December  exports  appear  approx- 
imately the  same  as  November.  Compared  with 
December  1933  they  are  less  than  40  per  cent,  due  to 
the  lack  of  the  usual  large  sugar  exports,  which  were 
prevented  in  December  1934  by  the  unavailability  of 
export  permits.  If  sugar  is  eliminated,  exports  in 
December  1934  were  only  about  P500,000  lower 
than  in  the  same  month  of  1933. 

Imports  fell  off  sharply,  the  December  figure  being 
32-1  /2  per  cent  under  November  and  slightly  under 
December  1933.  This  was  apparently  due  merely 
to  the  fact  that  Christmas  goods  were  received  largely 
in  November.  It  is  notable,  however,  that  the 
decrease,  as  compared  with  November,  is  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  decrease  in  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Imports  from  Japan,  Germany, 
British  East  Indies  and  Australia  were  larger  in 
December  than  in  November.  On  the  other  hand, 
imports  from  Japan  were  much  lower  than  in  Decem- 
ber 1933  while  imports  from  the  United  States  were 
about  the  same  and  imports  from  Germany  sub- 
stantially higher. 

Taking  the  year  as  a  whole,  revised  figures  show 
total  imports  of  P167,214,221,  against  P134,722,926 
for  1933.  Exports  were  respectively  P220,807,271 
and  P211,542,105.  The  favorable  visible  balance 
of  trade  was  thus  P53,593,050  in  1934,  considerably 
below  the  P76,819,179  balance  in  1933  but  never- 
theless a  comfortable  margin  and  one  which  compares 
favorably  with  any  previous  year  since  1927.  The 
favorable  balance  in  1934  was  due  as  usual  to  a  very 
favorable  balance  with  the  United  States  which  more 
than  offset  the  unfavorable  balance  with  the  Orient, 
while  the  trade  with  Europe  was  approximately  in 
balance.  There  was  a  substantial  unfavorable  ba- 
lance with  all  Oriental  countries,  excepting  Hongkong, 
and    the    favorable    balance   with   that   colony,    due 


Imports 


Exports 


Balance 


Oriental:  ^  „    „  „„^ 

Australia 2,113,660  582,101  -  1,531,559 

British  East  Indies 3,794,770  658,958  -  3,135,818 

China 5,879,214  2,175,159  -  3,704,055 

French  East  Indies 519,025  63,326  -      455,699 

Hongkong 354,158  1,221,689  967,531 

Japan 20,692,548  8,523,602  - 12,168,946 

Japanese-China 501,960  114,973  -      386,987 

Netherland  India 2,928,278  398,252  -  2,530,026 

Siam 6,737  199,636  192,899 

Total  Oriental 36,690,356  13,937,696  -22,752,660 

European:  „„„  _„_ 

Belgium 1,943,224  714,966  -  1,228,258 

France              1,815,317  5,164,930  3,349,613 

Germany 7,265,956  2,058,933  -  5,207,023 

Great  Britain 4,173,146  4,897,986  724,840 

Italy                                                286,882  1,176,112  889,230 

Netherlands.'  .'..'.'.'.'.".".' 927,171  1,804,223  %VAl^ 

Spain                                  561,588  1,907,319  1,345,731 

Sweden ."  '.'.'.'.'.'.  ..'.    601,947  567,583  -        40,364 

Switzerland 1,101,019  16,039  -  1,084,980 

All  others  (a) ___  417V280 j^0^0 483.166 

Total  European 19,093,530  19,202,537  109,007 

All  other  foreign 2,070,794  3,060,061  989,267 

Total  Foreign 57,854,680  36,200,294  -  21,654,386 

United  States   (b) 109,359,541  184,606,977  75,247,436 

Penrcentage  U.  S 65  84 

GRAND  TOTAL 167,214,221  220,807,271  53,593,050 


(a)  Includes  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway  and  Ireland. 

(b)  Includes  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Guam  and  Puerto  Rico. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  revised  monthly  import  figures  are  not  available  for  1933  or  for  the  first  four 
months  of  1934,  it  seems  best  to  omit  them.  Statistics  for  the  year,  and  the  monthly  average,  are  as 
follows  for  1934  and  1933: 

Imports  Exports 

Total    1934                                                           167,214,221  220,807,271 

Total    1933 .             134,722,926  211,542,105 

Monthly  Average,  1934 13,934,518  18,400,606 

Monthly  Average,   1933 11,226,910  1 7,628,509 


Total   Trad* 
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largely  to  transit  trade,  may  be  taken  merely  as  a 
deduction  from  the  unfavorable  balance  with  Chxna. 
Exports  of  abaca,  logs,  tobacco  and  copra  to  Japan 
increased,  but  imports  increased  even  more,  so  that 
the  unfavorable  balance  with  that  country  was 
P12, 169,000,  against  P5.441.000  in  1933. 

Favorable  balance  with  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
Netherlands  and  Great  Britain  were  approximately 
offset  by  unfavorable  balances  with  Germany, 
Switzerland  and  Sweden,  so  that  the  balance  with 
Europe  was  about  even.  With  other  countries, 
including  Canada  and  South  Africa,  it  was  slightly 
favorable. 

These  figures  have  been  revised,  as  have  the  figures 
elsewhere  in  this  report  showing  imports  by  countries 
nnd  bv  products,  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  rate  of 
exchange  at  the  time  of  entry.  Originally  they  were 
kept  on  the  basis  of  the  old  par  of  exchange,  the 
basis  on  which  customs  duties  are  assessed. 

Import  Trade.— Imports  were  much  lower  than  in 
November,  due  mainly  to  sharp  decreases  in  imports 
of  machinery,  iron  and  steel  products,  mineral  oils 
and  tobacco  products.  The  last  three  items  were 
also  low  as  compared  with  December  1933.  There 
appears  to  be  no  particular  significance  in  any  of  these 
decreases,  which  were  due  merely  to  the  chance  that 
large  shipments  came  at  the  end  of  one  month  rather 
than  the  beginning  of  another.  In  each  case,  as  in 
the  case  of  nearly  all  imported  goods,  imports  m  the 
whele  1934  considerably  exceeded  1933.  Imports  in 
most  categories  were  lower  in  December  than  in 
November,  exceptions  including  cotton,  silk  and  rayon 
cloth  and  manufactures,  vegetable  fibers  and  fer- 
tilizers. The  latter  was  noticeably  high  in  December, 
1934,  in  spite  of  sugar  limitation,  due  to  the  desire 
of  importers  to  accumulate  stocks  before  the  an- 
nounced increase  in  freight  rates  of  non-conference 
lines  went  into  effect,  January  1. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  December  were 
little  over  half  the  November  figure  but  only  slightly 
below  December  1933.  For  the  year,  they  consider- 
ably exceeded  the  1933  figure.  In  proportion  to  the 
total,  they  make  up  65-1/2  per  cent  in  1934  against 
65  per  cent  in  1933.  Imports  from  Japan  increased 
notably  in  1934,  due  to  heavy  imports  of  cotton  and 
rayon  goods  and  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous 
items,  and  made  up  12.4  per  cent  of  the  total  against 
8  per  cent  in  1933.  The  December  figure  was  very 
slightly  over  November  but  considerably  under 
December  1933.  Imports  from  Germany  were 
relatively  heavy  in  December,  1934,  due  largely  to 
the  heavy  fertilizer  imports  already  mentioned. 
For  the  year,  imports  from  Germany  made  up  4.35 
per  cent  of  the  total,  against  4.25  per  cent  in  1933. 
Imports  from  most  countries  were  higher  in  1934 
than  in  1933,  exceptions  being  China,  Great  Britain, 
Spain,  Netherlands  and  Australia.  The  latter 
country  fell  behind  in  such  items  as  meat,  dairy 
products  and  leather,  due  to  the  less  favorable  ex- 
change, but  considerably  increased  her  shipments 
of  wheat  flour. 

Export  trade. — Exports  in  December  were  about 
the  same  as  in  November  and  much  below  December 
1933,  due  to  the  lack  of  the  usually  heavy  sugar 
exports.  There  were  nevertheless  some  exports  of 
sugar,  which  offset  the  reduced  exports  of  coconut 
products  and  put  December  very  slightly  ahead  of 
November.  Exports  of  copra  and  coconut  oil 
were  very  low  in  December,  due  to  scarcity  of  sup- 
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plies  and  the  reluctance  of  holders  to  sell.  Exports 
of  most  other  products  were  larger  in  December  than 
in  the  previous  month  or  in  December  1933. 

The  United  States  took  84  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports  in  1934  against  87  per  cent  in  1933.  The 
second-best  customer  was  Japan,  which  took  3.9 
per  cent,  against  2.8  per  cent  in  1933.  Most  countries 
increased  their  imports  of  Philippine  goods  in  1934, 
excepting  Spain,  whose  purchases  of  leaf  tobacco 
were  exceptionally  low  in  1934. 

Transportation 

Cargoes: — Orient  interport  continue  fair;  U.  S. 
Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  both  poor,  due  to  small 
shipments  of  coconut  products  and  lack  of  the  usual 
large  sugar  business;  Europe  fair;  inter-island  fair. 
Thers  was  a  little  improvement  over  the  previous 
month  in  inter-island  cargoes  but  cargoes  to  Europe 
and  the  United  States  were  smaller. 

Passenger  traffic. — Inward  and  outward  very  good, 
as  is  usual  at  this  time  of  the  year.     Inter-island  good. 

Reports  that  the  National  Development  Company 
will  organize  a  shipping  subsidiary,  which  would 
start  with  a  capital  of  1*7,000,000  and  5  ships,  to 
operate  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States,  seem  to  have  no  very  firm  foundation.  ine 
proposal  has  undoubtedly  been  discovered  but  does 
not  appear  to  be  economically  feasible  at  the  present 

^Manila  Railroad  .—Revenue  freight  car  loadings 
on  the  Manila  Railroad  for  January  showed  a  con- 
siderable decline  from  the  same  month  last  year  due 
almost  entirely  to  low  sugar  and  sugar  cane  movement, 
in  which  the  drop  was  approximately  50  per  cent. 
Freight  carried  for  the  four  weeks  ended  January 
26  totaled  only  222,000  metric  tons  as  against  356,- 
000  metric  tons  in  January  of  last  year. 

Government  Revenues  . 

Internal  revenue  collections  for  Manila  during 
January,  1935,  at  P2,444,733  showed  a  slight  de- 
cline from  January  last  year  when  collections  totaled 
1*2  471  946 

Totai  coliections  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
for  1934  amounted  to  P44,265,000  a  10  per  cent 
increase  over  1933,  due  mainly  to  an  increase  in 
excise  tax  collections  on  imported  cigarettes  and 
casoline  and  to  larger  income  tax  collections. 
g!n  collections  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
increases  over  January  1934  were  recorded  in  gross 
customs  collections  and  internal  revenue  collections 
on  imported  merchandise,  while  there  jere  e- 
rreases  in  highways  special  fund  and  port  works 
fund  collectrons  The  increase  in  the  first  two  items 
was  however,  insufficient  to  cover  the  heavy  de- 
crease in  the  last  two  and  the  result  was  a  net  decline 
of  5.4  percent  in  the  total.  The  decrease  in port 
works  fund  collections  is  Particularly  striking  and  is 
apparently  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  sugar  exports. 
January  port  works  fund  collections  were,  however 
about  P50,000  under  December,  in  which  month  no 
sugar  was  exported. 

Banking 

The  banking  situation  continued  without  any 
striking  changeduring  the  five  weeks  ending  February 
2,  1935.  Loans  and  discounts  increased  moderately 
as  the  sugar  grinding  season  got  under  way,  but  are 
still  far  below  the  figure  at  this  time  Jfst  year  De 
bits  to  inlividual  amounts  continued  to  grow  but 
they  also  have  failed  to  catch  up  to  last  year  ^figures, 
due,  apparently,  to  the  limited  amount  of  sugar. 
Demand  and  time  deposits  both  decreased  slightly. 
Time  deposits  are  higher  than  they  were  a  year  ago 
but  demand  and  total  deposits  lower  ^icatmg 
stagnancv  of  business  conditions.  Spot  _  exchange 
was  traded  in  in  a  slightly  larger  way  than t  in i  the  pre- 
ceding  five  weeks  period  and  future  exchange  in  a 
cons^derabV  large/way,  both  being  a  Httle  behind 
last  year.     Net  circulation  decreased  moderately. 

Thousands  of  Pesos 
Feb.  2     Dec.  29       Feb.  S 


1935  193 A 

232,787    232,168 


96,996 
53,493 
48,190 
77,895 


93,697 
50,458 
49,286 
78,695 


193 4 
235,511 

106,592 
51,458 
56,601 
73,311 


9,365        5,093      10,082 


24,381       22,500      26,825 
100,745    102,050    102,548 

141,246    137,850    139,093 


Total  resources 

Loans,       discounts       and 

overdrafts 

Investments.  . 

Demand  deposits 

Time  deposits 

Net  working  capital,  for- 
eign banks 

Averege  weekly  debits  to 
individual         accounts, 

five  weeks  ending 

Total  net  circulation 

Total      Government     re- 
serves   

The  statement  of  the  Philippine  National  Bank  as 
of  December  31,  1934  showed  a  very  sound  condition 
with  an  increase  of  about  *\V°00'Ti£r^d^v 
securities  during  the  year.  Deposits  increased  by 
about  P2,000,000,  while  loans,  discounts  and  over 
drafts  declined  by  over  f>7,000,000.  It  would  seem 
that  this  increase  in  liquidity,  due  largely  to  lack 
of  demand  for  loans,  must  have  been  gamed  at  the 
expense  of  profits,  but  there  was  nevertheless  an 
increase  of  P1,000,000  in  surplus,  after  payment  of 
about  P3,000,000  to  the  Insular  Government  m 
reduction  of  indebtedness.  A  considerable  part  of 
the  1934  profit  is  said  to  have  been  due  to  the  reali- 
zation of  debts  that  had  been  written  off. 
Credits  and  Collections 
Collection  business  was  very  quiet  m  January, 
following  the  pre-Christmas  briskness.  The  vo  ume 
of  inward  bills  was  considerably  lower,  m  both  volume 
and  value,  than  the  previous  month  or  the  same  month 
of  1934.  The  increase  in  number  of  letters  of  credit 
opened  proved  to  be  just  a  flurry  and  soon  died  down. 
Some  increase  in  inward  bills  may  be  expected  in 
February,  as  a  result  of  the  credits  opened  in  Decem- 
ber, but  the  trend  of  imports  seems  to  be  downward. 
Merchants  are  working  down  their  stocks  and  prefer 
to  keep  only  enough  for  immediate  requirements, 
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either  because  they  anticipate  the  possibility  of  lower 
pnces  or  because  they  look  for  lower  purchasing 
power  in  1935  as  a  result  of  sugar  limitation.  There 
18  t®  PercePtiDle  increase  in  the  number  of  small 
cable  orders  for  goods  of  which  a  merchant  would 
normally  anticipate  his  requirements  and  keep  an 
adequate  stock  on  hand. 

Collections  continue  good  in  Manila  and  generally 
fair  in  the  provinces. 

Sugar 
Owing  to  a  lower  estimated  consumption  of  sugar 
m  the  United  States,  the  export  quota  of  the  Philip- 
pines for  1935  has  been  reduced  and  officially  fixed 
at  524,606  short  tons.  Several  centrals  have  finished 
milling  ana  others  nearly  so  due  to  the  short  crop. 
The  local  market  for  export  sugar  was  practically 
inactive  due  to  the  delay  in  the  issuance  of  official 
quedans  and  permits  to  ship  sugar  to  the  United 
States.  After  the  middle  of  the  month,  exporters 
entered  the  market  for  sugar  produced  from  centrals 
whose  audits  have  been  completed  but  only  small 
quantities  changed  hands  at  P6.20  to  P6.25  per 
picul,  holders  demanding  P6.50.  In  sympathy  with 
the  New  York  trend,  export  quotations  declined 
further  at  which  level  sellers  were  unwilling  to  dis- 
pose of  their  holdings.  Prices  of  local  consumption 
sugar,  however,  advanced  to  P8.00  per  picul,  tax 
paid,  due  to  limited  supplies  and  stocks  were  tightly 
held.  At  the  close,  sellers  ideas  advanced  to  1*8. 20 
and  very  little  interest  was  manifested  by  buyers  who 
were  not  willing  to  go  beyond  P8.00  per  picul.  A 
total  of  12,964  long  tons  of  centrifugal  sugar  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  month. 

Coconut  Products 
As  predicted  in  our  December  report,  prices  for 
copra  and  coconut  oil  were  very  firm  throughout 
January.  This  is  attributed  not  only  to  the  reduced 
supply  but  also  to  the  unwillingness  of  dealers  to 
dispose  of  their  stock.  The  local  copra  market 
opened  with  buyers  at  around  P7.50  per  100  kilos 
of  resecada,  but  at  the  close  the  quotations  were  fully 
33-1/3  percent  higher  reaching  PI 0.25,  with  every 
indication  that  buyers  would  have  to  meet  these 
prices  sooner  or  later.  On  a  few  occasions  when  the 
market  appeared  to  weaken,  sellers  withdrew  com- 
pletely and  prices  were  forced  up  again.  A  large 
part  of  the  copra  stocks  held  in  the  provinces  for 
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better  prices  were  attracted  during  the  month  by 
high  prices  offered  for  immediate  delivery  and  arrivals 
reached  the  highest  point  for  any  January  in  recent 
years,  deriving  in  many  instances  from  points  not 
usually  supplying  the  Manila  market.  Most  sales 
were  made  to  domestic  millers  who  persistently 
topped  export  bids.  January  exports  were  rather 
light,  with  no  shipments  to  Europe. 

Oil  prices  increased  as  sellers  held  back  from  the 
market,  although  it  was  estimated  that  stocks  avail- 
able were  in  excess  of  buyers'  requirements. 

After  a  long  period  of  stagnancy,  Europe  entered 
the  market  again  for  copra  cake  causing  an  upward 
ttend  in  price  with  a  few  sales  made  at  P38.50  to 
P42.50.  European  demand  died  down  shortly  and 
with  the  indifference  displayed  by  the  American 
market  due  to  ability  to  buy  cheaper  feeds  elsewhere, 
the  market  eased  off,  with  buyers  showing  no  in- 
terest. 

Desiccating  factories  found  it  very  difficult  to 
maintain  their  stocks,  due  to  the  scarcity  and  the 
high  price  of  nuts,  which  almost  doubled  during  the 
month  because  of  the  demand  for  copra.  Production 
was  consequently  curtailed  in  January,  except  in  one 
or  two  factories,  but  at  the  beginning  ol  February 
all  factories  were  again  in  operation. 

Every  indication  at  the  close  of  the  month  promised 
a  firm  and  advancing  market,  so  long  as  crop  pros- 
pects do  not  improve  and  competition  among  buyers 
for  copra  and  coconut  oil  continues.  By  the  middle 
of  February,  the  price  of  resecada  has  reached  PI  1.20 
per  100  kilos. 

Schnurmacher's  statistics  for  January,  1935.  give 
the  following  figures: 

Copra  prices,  resecada,  buyers' 
godowns,  Manila,  pesos  per  100 
100  kilos: 

Jan.    Dec.     Jan. 
1935    1934    1934 

High 10.  25   7.  50  4.  20 

Low 7.  50  6.  00  4.  00 

Coconut  oil  prices,  in  drums,  Manila 
pesos  per  kilo: 

High 18     .14   .105 

Low 14   .115   .095 

Abaca    (Manila  hemp) 

The  December  firmness  extended  through  the 
first  half  of  January,  with  prices  continuing  to  ad- 
vance about  the  middle  of  January  all  foreign  demand 
fell  off  and  the  consequent  reaction  wiped  out  most  of 
the  gain  of  the  first  half  of  the  month. 

January  closed  with  all  foreign  markets  stagnant, 
but  with  Philippine  primary  markets  steady  and 
showing  no  pressure  to  sell  at  reduced  prices. 

Closing  and  opening  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.) 
and  Davao  (f.o.b.),  pesos  per  picul  for  various  grades, 
were  reported  as  follows: 

Manila                          Davao 
Grade                Open-  High  Clos-     Open  High     Clos- 
ing ing        ing                     ing 

E 10.25  10.75  10.25   10.50  11.00   10.50 

F 9.00  9.25  9.00     9.25     9.75     9.25 

1 7.00  7.75  7.00      7.75     8.25      7.50 

Jl 6.25  6.50  6.25      7.25      7.75      7.25 

J-2 5.25  5.75  5.25 

K 4.25  4.75  4.25 

LI 3.50  4.25  4.00 

G 6.50     6.  75     6.50 

Rice 
Although  new  crop  supplies  are  now  available  in 
fair  quantity,  holders  are  not  prepared  to  dispose 
of  their  stocks  due  to  indications  of  a  shortage  later 
in  the  season.  This  has  resulted  in  sharp  price 
advances  during  the  last  fortnight  when  speculators 
began  actively  buying  up  stocks  of  paddy  in  the 
provinces.  The  market  closed  firm  and  very  active 
with  demand  far  exceeding  the  supply.  Opening 
quotations  for  rice  were  P3.70  to  P4.40  per  sack  of 
57  kilos,  closing  at  P3.90  to  P4.70,  while  paddy 
opened  at  PI. 60  to  Pi. 85  per  sack  of  44  kilos,  cars, 
Cabanatuan,  and  closed  at  PI. 75  to  P2.10. 

Tobacco 

The  local  tobacco  market  has  been  quite  active 
especially  in  parcels  of  crops  prior  to  1934.  The 
prevalent  dry  weather  during  the  month  in  most 
parts  of  the  Cagayan  Valley  has  retarded ^  trans- 
planting from  seedbeds  to  the  fields.  Unless  weather 
conditions  improve  in  February  to  suit  farming 
activities,  a  reduced  1935  crop  will  have  to  be  ex- 
pected. Alhambra's  estimate  of  exports  of  raw  leaf, 
stripped  tobacco  and  scraps  during  January  is  1,- 
782,328  kilos  as  compared  to  630,476  from  January 
last  year. 

Cigar  shipments  to  the  United  States  during  Jan- 
uary amounted  to  19,670,000  units,  below  the  De- 
cember figure  but  1,500,000  units  above  January, 
1934,  when  the  total  was  only  18,117,000  cigars. 

Lumber 
The  Bureau  of  Forestry  gave  the  following  report, 
based  on  49   mills,  on  lumber  inventory  and  mill 
production  during  the  month  of  December,  1934: 

Board  Feet 
1934  1933 

Lumber  inventory 31,403,159     21,271,868 

Mill  production 13,642,368     10,479,212 

It  is  reported  that  the  United  States  market  has 
reacted  favorably  to  the  local  lumber  situation. 
Demand  has  also  developed  in  China  and  inquiries 
have  been  received  lately  from  other  countries.  The 
local  market  is  reported  to  be  showing  signs  of  activity, 
with  prices  on  the  upward  trend,  due  to  the  advent 
of  the  dry  season. 

Mining 
The  mining  industry  got  off  to  a  flying  start  in 
January  with  two  new  mines  getting  into  production 
and  others  approaching  that  stage.     January  pro- 


duction was  nevertheless  slightly  under  December 
due  to  a  substantial  but  temporary  decline  in  pro- 
duction at  Benguet  Consolidated.  Gold  production 
for  January,  1935,  for  the  principal  mines,  is  given  as 
follows: 

Antamok  Goldfields P    195,959 

Baguio  Gold 92,494 

Balatoc 914,455 

Benguet  Consolidated 639,792 

Benguet  Exploration 21,500 

Demonstration 51,391 

Ipo  Gold 66,589 

Jtogon 195,706 

Suyoc  Consolidated 62,500 

Total P2,240,396 

The  Antamok  Mining  Company  has  declared  a  25 
per  cent  dividend,  amounting  to  P312,500,  to  become 
the  fifth  Philippine  mining  company  to  go  on  a 
dividend  basis.  The  Balatoc  Mining  Company  has 
declared  a  100  per  cent  stock  dividend. 


News  Summary 


The  Philippines 

January  16. — President  Fran- 
klin D.  Roosevelt  makes  it  clear 
at  a  press  conference  that 
Governor-General  Frank  Mur- 
phy will  return  to  his  post  after 
a  series  of  conferences  in  which 
the  entire  Philippine  situation 
will  be  reviewed.  He  states  how- 
ever that  he  is  unaware  of  any 
movement  to  change  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Act. 

Secretary  of  War  George 
Dern  states  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  form  an 
interdepartment  committee  to  study  the  Philippine 
question  from  all  angles  in  which  experts  from  the 
State,  Commerce,  War,  Navy,  and  other  depart- 
ments would  take  part  as  suggested  by  Senator  M.  F. 
Tydings.  He  states  that  he  is  giving  close  attention 
to  the  movement  in  the  Philippines  to  clarify  the 
terms  of  the  Tydings  Act,  and  that  he  has  heard  of 
suggestions  as  to  modification  of  some  of  the  political 
phases,  but  is  not  prepared  to  say  what  changes  are 
sought,  and  points  out  that  opposition  from  the  farm 
bloc  might  be  expected.  He  expresses  surprise 
at  advices  that  Quezon  might  leave  with  Murphy. 

January  17. — Quezon  states  that  the  main  goal  of 
the  new  Mission  will  be  to  effect  a  full  trade  recipro- 
city agreement  and  an  economic  partnership  with  the 
United  States.  He  says  he  will  do  his  best  to  leave 
with  the  Governor-General  but  that  if  pressure  of 
affairs  makes  this  impossible,  he  will  take  the  next 
steamer.  He  said  no  official  announcement  of  his 
plan  to  sail  with  the  Governor-General  had  been 
sent  to  Washington  yet.  "We  have  not  been  invited 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  go  to 
Washington,  but  when  the  Tydings  Mission  was  here, 
Senator  Tydings  said  we  should  dispatch  a  new  mis- 
sion to  discuss  the  things  taken  up  at  the  round-table 
conference  here."  He  states  that  except  for  the 
"economic  inequalities,  a  better  program  than  that 
outlined  in  the  Tydings  Law  can  not  be  made"  and 
even  if  it  could  doubts  that  Congress  would  alter 
it.  "Independence  will  come  in  ten  years.  That  is 
definite  and  certain.  There  is  no  getting  away  from 
it." 

January  19. — The  President  issues  a  proclamation 
transferring  Wake  and  Midway  islands  and  other 
groups  off  Hawaii  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  the  Navy  Department,  a  move  understood 
to  be  preliminary  to  leasing  them  for  temporary 
occupation  for  experimental  trans-Pacific  flights. 
It  is  rumored  that  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  may 
make  the  initial  flight  for  the  Pan  American  Airways 
across  the  Pacific.  The  start  has  been  tentatively 
set  for  April. 
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January  21. — Pedro  Guevara,  Senior  Resident 
Philippine  Commissioner  at  Washington,  creates  a 
sensation  when  in  an  address  before  Congress  asking 
for  reconsideration  of  some  of  the  economic  provi- 
sions of  the  Tydings  Law  and  in  reply  to  interpella- 
tions from  Congressmen,  he  proposes  that  the  United 
States  establish  a  protectorate  relationship  with  the 
Philippines  like  that  with  Cuba,  pointing  out  that 
the  United  States  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine  protects 
Cuba  from  the  imperialistic  designs  of  other  powers. 
"The  safety  of  the  Philippines  rests  upon  being  under 
American  protection."  He  states  there  have  been 
flagrant  violations  of  neutrality  treaties,  recalls  that 
the  independence  of  Korea  had  been  agreed  upon 
between  Japan  and  Britain,  and  declares  that  "the 
Nine-Power  Pacific  Treaty  and  the  Kellogg  Pact 
can  be  considered  dead.  .  .  .  The  invasions  of  Man- 
churia and  Shanghai  by  Japan  are  still  fresh  in 
memory."  He  also  calls  attention  to  Japan's  re- 
nunciation of  the  naval  limitations  treaty,  the  refusal 
to  return  the  mandated  islands  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  their  reported  fortification.  He  de- 
clares that  the  Philippines  is  the  "only  place  in  the 
Far  East  which  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  dyke 
that  will  hold  back  the  tide  of  the  Asiatic  seas." 
"Japan  is  looked  upon  as  a  real  menace  to  independ- 
ence by  the  Filipinos.  The  Japanese,  through  the 
Consul,  have  already  in  effect  warned  the  Filipinos 
that  they  must  please  Japan  if  they  are  to  have 
'independence  like  Manchuria'  ".  He  also  refers 
to  the  Japanese  land  holdings  in  Davao  and  the 
statement  of  the  Consul  that  it  is  up  to  the  Filipinos 
themselves  whether  big  Japanese  landholdings  in 
Davao  and  elsewhere  in  the  Islands  would  menace 
independence.  Accused  of  reversing  his  opinions 
on  independence  he  states  that  he  has  not  changed 
his  opinions  at  all,  but  declares:  "I  want  independence 
for  the  Filipinos  and  not  for  the  sake  of  other  nations". 
He  says,  however,  that  he  wouldn't  hesitate  to  change 
his  opinions  if  this  would  mean  security  for  the  Phil- 
ippines. He  declares  that  the  Philippines  would 
stand  by  the  United  States  in  any  future  emergency. 

Announced  that  the  strength  of  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  will  be  increased  by  1,843  men,  1*341,768 
of  the  PI, 200, 000  appropriated  for  the  purpose  now 
being  available.  Each  company  will  be  increased 
from  40  to  57  men.  Some  P200,000  will  be  spent 
for  equipment. 

January  22. — Congressional  circles  are  reported 
to  be  stirred  by  Guevara's  speech  and  proposed 
changes  in  the  Tydings  Law  to  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Philippines  are  favorably  discussed,  and 
Guevara  is  said  to  have  received  many  congratu- 
lations and  to  be  highly  pleased.  Sen.  W.  H.  King, 
however,  states  that  he  is  for  granting  independence 
to  the  Philippines  regardless  of  Japan's  attitude 
and  Sen.  Bennett  Champ  Clark  declares  that  to 
protect  the  Philippines  would  entail  more  hardship 
and  expense  than  the  entire  coast  of  the  United  States. 
"I  have  always  been  in  favor  of  granting  independ- 
ence, or  paying  the   Filipinos  to  take   independence 
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— but  I  am  not  in  favor  of  letting  some  one  take 
them  away  from  us".  Rep.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr., 
again  takes  occasion  to  criticize  the  State  Depart- 
ment  for  objecting  to  the  passage  of  the  tariff  law 
by  the  Philippine  Legislature  which  would  have 
protected  American  trade. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes  visits  the  White  House,  it  is 
believed  to  discuss  the  Philippines. 

It  is  reported  that  Alameda,  California,  will  be 
the  main  base  of  the  Pan  American  Airways'  Pacific 
system,  plans  for  which  are  being  rapidly  pushed. 
Temporary  use  of  the  naval  air  station  at  San  Diego 
will  be  made.  A  regular  weekly  schedule  is  planned, 
spanning  the  Ocean  in  60  hours. 

Quezon  states  that  the  Guevara  speech  in  Congress 
and  other  former  utterances  of  his  along  the  same 
lines  "have  all  been  made  upon  his  own  respon- 
sibility and  initiative.  He  neither  speaks  for  me  nor 
for  the  Legislature.  The  question  of  Philippine 
independence  as  far  as  the  Legislature  is  concerned 
was  settled  when  it  accepted  by  unanimous  vote 
the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law". 

Delegate  Tomas  Confesor  assails  Guevara  in  the 
Constitutional  Convention  saying  that  he  is  sowing 
fear  into  the  hearts  of  the  people  so  they  may  agree 
to  an  extension  of  the  transition  period  or  to  the 
adoption  of  a  dominion  form  of  government  and  that 
it  behooves  the  Convention  to  express  its  sentiments 
in  the  sense  that  it  "does  not  in  any  way  endorse 
Guevara's  misgivings  and  misstatements."  Con- 
fesor's  remarks  are  made  in  connection  with  an 
amendment  to  the  constitution  proposed  by  him: 
"The  Filipino  people  hereby  declare  themselves 
ready  for  immediate,  complete,  and  absolute  inde- 
pendence, and  are  in  a  position  to  assume  now  the 
obligations  and  responsibilities  of  a  sovereign  state". 
He  is  heckled  during  his  talk  and  the  amendment 
is  defeated  by  a  large  majority.  His  request  that 
his  remarks  be  inserted  in  the  record  is  also  denied. 

Consul-General  A.  Kimura,  of  Japan,  remarks 
that  Guevara's  statements  in  Congress  surprise  him 
and  denies  having  said  in  public  or  in  private  that 
it  is  up  to  the  Filipinos  themselves  to  determine 
whether  the  Japanese  landholdings  in  Davao  shall 
constitute  a  menace,  and  declares  that  a  statesman 
like  Mr.  Guevara,  who  holds  a  responsible  position, 
should  be  prepared  to  substantiate  any  charges  he 
makes  and  that  he  hopes  Mr.  Guevara  "will  be  able 
to  show  proof  of  the  statement  he  attributed  to  me." 
He  says  that  the  "Japanese  community  here  is  in 
full  sympathy  with  Filipino  aspirations  for  independ- 
ence and  is  ever  ready  to  help  the  people  of  this 
hospitable  country  to  achieve  freedom  in  every 
possible  way:  I  can  not  see  why  a  sympathetic  atti- 
tude on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  people  should  be 
construed  by  Mr.  Guevara  as  a  menace  to  Philippine 
independence' ' . 

At  a  despedida  dinner  to  the  Governor-General 
at  the  Manila  Hotel,  Quezon  praises  him  for  having 
preserved  his  neutrality  in  the  controversy  between 
the  Filipinos  in  regard  to  Congressional  legislation 
and  for  his  cooperation  with  the  Legislature  in  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings  Law.  He 
praises  him,  too,  for  balancing  the  budget  and  for  his 
interest  in  the  social  problems  of  the  country.  "The 
Governor  is  going  to  America.  He  himself  has  said 
that  he  is  going  to  America  because  the  President 
of  the  United  States  desires  to  confer  with  him.  I 
will  not  presume  to  foretell  what  the  conference  will 
be  or  with  what  subjects  it  will  deal,  but  I  feel  per- 
fectly safe  in  saying  that  the  Governor-General  in  his 
conferences  with  the  President  will  give  him  the  best 
information  as  to  conditions  prevailing  in  the  Phil- 
ippines and  will  tell  the  President  what  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  the  wishes  of  our  people,  and  will  do 
what  he  can  to  promote  our  best  interests.  In  this 
connection  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  say  one  thing  and  that  is  that  everybody 
should  settle  down  to  work  upon  the  assumption 
that  nothing  will  happen  that  will  stop  the  program 
as  agreed  upon  between  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Filipino  people  on 
the  other  when  the  Act  approved  by  Congress  was 
accepted  by  the  Philippine  Legislature.  .  .  .  The 
government  of  the  commonwealth  will  be  established 
just  as  soon  as  the  constitutional  processes  as  deter- 
mined in  the  law  have  taken  place.  The  only  thing 
left  undone  is  to  improve  the  provisions  of  that  law, 
if  they  can  be  improved  in  the  interests  both  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines.  ...  I  offer 
a  toast  to  the  health  of  the  Governor,  a  happy  trip, 
and  a  quick  return." 

The  Governor-General  declares  that  Quezon  is  a 
"leader  in  whom  the  country  can  place  the  greatest 
confidence  when  the  crucial  state  is  reached"  and  he 
praises  also  the  "prudent  counsel  and  wise  statesman- 
ship of  Senator  Sergio  Osmeiia,  the  able  direction 
of  Speaker  Quintin  Paredes,  the  brilliant  intellect 
of  Senator  Claro  M.  Recto,  and  the  singular  and 
capable  ability  of  Representative  Manuel  Roxas" 
and  states  that  he  could  not  conceive  of  being  in  a 
public  office  in  which  he  would  be  surrounded  by 
public  men  in  whom  he  could  have  more  confidence 
as  to  their  integrity,  ability,  and  devotion  to  good 
government  and  the  public  interest  than  the  members 
of  the  Cabinet.  .  .  .  "These  men  would  be  a  dis- 
tinction and  a  credit  to  any  state  in  the  Union  or 
in  any  position  of  eminence  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Their  performance  has  been  splendid." 
He  states  that  the  people  need  not  be  anxious  about 
his  report  to  the  President  and  reviews  briefly  the 
state  of  government  finances,  the  health  service, 
the  educational  system,  the  interest  in  public  affairs 
(78  %  of  those  privileged  to  vote  in  the  last  elections 
did  vote — in  1931,  80  %  and  in  1928,  82  %),  the  spirit 
of  unity  that  exists,  no  religious,  racial  or  class  dis- 
cord, the  election  of  a  non-political  and  non-party 
constitutional  convention,  "a  tribute  to  the  sagacity 
and  soundness  of  the  leaders" — "There  is  not  any 
cause  for  the  Filipino  people  and  others  of  this  com- 
munity to  have  fear.  This  country  is  not  going  to 
ruin.  This  civilization  is  not  going  to  crumble. 
There  is  not  any  necessity  for  this  nation  to  slip  back. 
This  is  not  a  political  task,  it  is  a  task  of  service 


through  and  through,  and  we  must  have  courage 
to  meet  it.  The  United  States  has  made  a  pledge 
granting  independence  to  the  Philippines.  We 
must  have  the  courage  to  face  this  task.  There 
must  be  no  turning  back.  I  likewise  predict  that 
there  will  be  nothing  to  fear  in  the  future  of  the 
Philippines." 

Quezon  announces  that  he  will  be  unable  to  leave 
with  the  Governor-General  and  will  probably  go  on 
February  11,  accompanied  by  Recto  and  Roxas. 

January  23. — Various  members  of  Congress  say 
they  are  "open-minded"  towards  consideration  of 
any  requests  for  the  modification  of  the  Tydings  Act 
and  Sen  J.  H.  Lewis,  Democratic  party  whip,  says 
that  personally  he  believes  the  whole  independence 
program  might  be  modified  after  the  return  of  the 
Tydings  Mission.  Others,  however,  suggest  a  quick- 
er transition  period,  and  Chester  Gray,  farm  or- 
ganization lobbyist,  states  that  his  organization 
would  oppose  a  protectorate  and  that  he  wants  to 
see  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings  Law  put  into  effect 
as  soon  as  possible.  Japan,  he  states,  "is  busy  in 
Manchuria  and  has  no  particular  military  ambitions 
at   present". 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Claude  Swanson  says  that 
consideration  is  being  given  to  establishing  landing 
facilities  on  Wake  Island,  Midway,  and  Guam,  but 
that  the  Navy  would  not  pay  for  them. 

The  Governor-General  sails  for  the  United  States 
and  Quezon  at  the  last  moment  decides  to  accompany 
him  to  Hongkong,  Secretary  of  Justice  Jo&  Yulo 
and  Joaquin  M.  Elizalde,  head  of  the  National  Develop- 
ment Company,  also  going  along.  In  the  Governor- 
General's  party  are  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Teahan, 
Edward  G.  Kemp,  legal  adviser,  Norman  H.  Hill, 
technical  adviser,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Baumgardner, 
private  secretary. 

Vice-Governor  J.  R.  Hayden  becomes  acting 
Governor-General. 

Guevara  states  he  referred  his  speech  to  the 
statement  of  a  Japanese  vice-consul  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Kimura  declares  that  Guevara  is  still  wrong 
and  that  nothing  was  said  to  justify  Guevara's  inter- 
pretation. 

January  24. — Junior  Resident  Commissioner  Fran- 
cisco Delgado,  returned  to  Washington  from  New 
York  where  he  has  been  discussing  Philippine  tariff 
questions  with  the  textile  interests,  expresses  disap- 
proval of  the  remarks  of  Guevara,  stating  that  such 
delicate  questions  should  not  be  discussed  publicly 
at  the  present  and  that  this  is  not  the  opportune 
time,  too,  because  the  Philippine  Legislature  is 
"under  commitment  to  the  present  Tydings  Act". 
He  states  also  that  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  will 
occupy  Japan  for  the  next  century  and,  anyway, 
"the  Japanese  want  temperate  climates  and  the 
tropics  have  never  appealed  to  them".  "They 
would  not  be  foolish  enough  to  invade  the  Philip- 
pines because  the  world  would  not  allow  it". 

Sen.  R.  R.  Reynolds  says  he  favors  abandonment 
of  the  Philippines  as  "it  is  time  to  take  care  of  our 
mainland  problems.  .  .  .  We  have  spent  all  we  can 
in  developing  the  Philippines.  We  have  an  excellent 
base  at  Honolulu.  He  declares  however  that  un- 
doubtedly Japan  plans  to  take  Australia  within  the 
next  fifty  years  and  would  take  the  Philippines  en 
route.  Nevertheless,  he  claims,  "Japan  is  the  most 
overrated  nation  in  the  world  and  that  in  a  war  with 
the  United  States  it  would  have  as  much  chance  as  a 
mouse  in  the  claws  of  a  well-fed  cat". 
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Reported  from  Washington  that  General  Douglas 
MacArthur,  Chief  of  Staff,  is  being  talked  about  in 
Manila  for  the  post  of  high  commissioner,  and  that 
he  stated:  "I've  heard  nothing  about  that."  Mac- 
Arthur  was  Commanding  General  of  the  Philippine 
Department  in  1928-30  and  also  served  in  the  Philip- 
pines in  1922-25  and  1903-04. 

The  H.M.S.  Kent,  flagship  of  the  British  Far 
Eastern  fleet,  with  Admiral  Sir  Frederick  Dreyer 
in  command,  arrives  in  Manila  for  a  week's  visit. 

January  25. — General  MacArthur  in  his  annual 
report  states  that  the  country  must  be  prepared  for 
future  wars  of  deadly  speed  and  destruction.  He 
proposes  larger  military  forces  in  the  Philippines, 
Hawaii,  and  Panama,  and  recommends  increases 
in  the  regular  army,  the  national  guard,  the  trained 
enlisted  reserve,  and  the  officers  reserve,  and  modern- 
ization of  every  branch  of  the  service. 

Acting  Governor-General  Hayden  announces  im- 
portant changes  in  the  administration  of  the  Philip- 
pine General  Hospital,  especially  as  regards  the  care 
of  charity  patients.  Dr.  Fernando  Calderon  will 
remain  as  Director,  but  Dr.  Augusto  F.  Villalon  will 
be  the  executive  officer  and  will  be  also  in  charge  of 
the  receiving  and  emergency  division. 

Governor-General  Murphy  tells  the  press  in  Hong- 
kong that  the  Filipinos  are  soundly  and  adequately 
prepared  for  the  commonwealth  government.  He 
states  that  en  route  he  discussed  constitutional  ques- 
tions with  Quezon. 

January  26. Secretary   of  State   Cordell   Hull 

suggests  that  Congress  study  a  comprehensive  plan 
"for  continued  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines"  and  discloses  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  behind  a  movement  for  the  early  settlement 
of  the  problem  of  future  trade  relationships  with  the 
Philippines,  and  that  it  is  "actively  interested  in  the 
development  of  a  constructive,  long-range  program," 
which  he  believes  "can  be  launched  with  the  consent 
of  Congress  and  the  agreement  of  the  Philippine 
authorities." 

Sen.  Elpidio  Quirino,  while  stating  that  Guevara 
has  magnified  Filipino  fear  of  Japan,  points  out  in  a 
speech  at  Vigan  that  the  Japanese  do  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  economic  life  of  the  country  and  urges 
the  Filipino  people  themselves  to  occupy  and  develop 
all  tillable  land.  Speaker  Paredes,  also  a  member 
of  the  party,  advocates  a  coalition  as  essential  to  the 
establishment  of  the  commonwealth  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion. 

January  27. — Rep.  J.  W.  Martin  (Massachusetts) 
states  that  the  Philippine  textile  market  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  of  export  markets  and  highly  worthy 
of  protection.  He  states  that  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  State  Department  declaring  that  the  De- 
partment considered  the  matter  of  Philippine  tariff 
protection  of  American  textiles  only  delayed.  It  is 
reported  that  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
appear  ready  to  line  up  in  support  of  the  Philippines. 

January  28. — Rep.  John  McDuffie  states  he  will 
work  for  modifications  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law 
if  the  Filipinos  desire  them,  but  that  "in  the  last 
analysis  the  matter  rests  wholly  in  the  White  House." 
Reported  from  Washington  that  the  new  genera 
headquarters  air  force  which  the  Army  is  perfecting, 
a  vast,  mobile  unit  of  airplanes,  is  definitely  designed 
to  protect  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the 
Philippines.  General  MacArthur  says:  "I  contem- 
plate the  use  of  the  force  in  any  emergency,  if  neces- 
sary throwing  the  outfit  to  Panama,  Hawaii,  and 
possibly  even  the  Philippines  in  jumps  to  Hawaii, 
Guam,  and  Luzon.  I'd  send  any  number  of  planes 
necessary".  The  plans  contemplate  keeping  the 
air  force  constantly  at  full  strength  in  contrast  to  the 
infantry,  artillery,  and  cavalry  which  are  skeletonized 
during  peace  time.  The  force  is  said  to  consist  of  5 
wings  of  200  planes  each. 

Quezon  returns  to  Manila  from  Hongkong  and 
states  the  Mission  will  leave  for  Washington  on 
February  20. 

Hayden  appoints  a  committee  to  study  means  to 
redeem  the  P16,000,000  worth  of  Manila  Railroad 
Company  bonds  which  mature  on  May  1,  1939.  A 
representative  of  the  British  bondholders  is  at  present 
in  Manila. 
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Col.  Chang  Kuo-liang  arrives  in  Manila  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  commercial 
airline  between  China  and  the  Philippines.  Ac- 
cording to  press  reports  the  Chinese  government  is 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  extending  the  proposed 
Pan  American  Airways  service  from  Manila  to  Can- 
ton and  has  suggested  that  the  terminal  be  located 
at  Manila  and  that  the  Chinese  company  which  is 
now  backed  by  both  the  Chinese  government  and  the 
Pan  American  Airways  be  given  a  franchise  to  con- 
duct the  Manila-Canton  service.  China  is  at  present 
involved  negotiations  with  British  and  German 
aviation  firms. 

January  29. — Captain  Yoshi  Sakamoto  of  the 
Kaiun  Maru  is  sentened  by  a  Japanese  court  at 
Takao,  Formosa,  to  two  years  imprisonment  and  the 
chief  engineer,  M.  Nakano,  and  the  boatswain,  Z. 
Kawasaki,  to  one  year  each.  In  addition  six  of  the 
seamen  are  given  suspended  sentences  of  six  months 
each  and  placed  on  probation  for  two  years.  Sixteen 
other  members  of  the  crew  are  released  for  lack  of 
evidence.  The  defendants  admitted  violence  against 
the  Filipino  officials  who  boarded  their  craft,  a  power 
fishing  boat,  but  asserted  they  acted  in  defense  of 
their  lives.  Philippine  authorities  drew  up  charges 
of  attempted  murder  and  requested  extradition  of  the 
accused,  but  this  was  refused  by  Japan. 

January  30. — Delgado  calls  on  President  Roosevelt 
to  present  his  credentials  and  it  being  the  President's 
birthday,  presents  him  with  two  Philippine  hats 
and  a  fan  for  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  The  President  tells 
Delgado  he  welcomes  the  coming  of  the  new  Philip- 
pine mission  as  its  presence  will  facilitate  the  pro- 
spective discussions. 

Tydings  states  in  Paris  that  he  is  convinced  the 
Filipinos  are  making  a  mistake  in  wanting  independ- 
ence from  the  United  States  but  that  America  is 
committed  to  granting  it  and  will  let  the  Philippines 
have  its  own  way,  but  the  Filipinos  must  assume  the 
responsibility  for  severance  of  the  ties.  Asked 
whether  the  United  States  would  intervene  to  aid  an 
independent  Philippines  should  it  become  involved 
in  Far  Eastern  difficulties,  he  answers,  "When  a 
nation  asks  for  independence  it  assumes  the  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  the  benefits  thereof".  If  the 
people  request  a  change,  he  says,  he  is  confident 
Washington  will  carefully  consider  the  matter. 

January  31. — The  President  sends  Congress  the 
report  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Commission  which 
proposes  the  simultaneous  development  of  lighter  and 
heavier  than  air  aircraft  and  a  weekly  service  by 
dirigibles  between  California  and  Hawaii  with  pos- , 
sible  later  extension  to  Manila.  It  is  declared  that 
"the  interests  of  national  defense  and  the  require- 
ments of  the  commercial  development  of  the  out- 
lying territories  and  possessions  join  in  demanding 
that  air  operations  be  expanded  there". 

In  a  second  statement  in  Paris,  Tydings  declares: 
"It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  Congress  made  a 
mistake  in  passing  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law  in  its 
present  form". 

The  Manila  Daily  Bulletin  states  that  Senator 
Quirino,  Secretary  of  Finance,  has  revealed  that 
the  Tydings  Mission  is  committed  to  support  any 
action  in  Congress  tending  to  facilitate  the  early 
settlement  of  future  trade  relations,  and  that  he  has 
explained  that  complete  disclosure  of  Philippine 
plans  is  not  wise  at  this  time  as  it  might  arouse  the 
opposition  of  the  farm  bloc  too  early.  He  stated 
that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  the  new  Philippine 
Mission  a  free  hand.  He  states  also  that  the  failure 
of  the  Legislature  to  pass  the  tariff  bill  was  due  to  a 
misunderstanding,  but  that  the  fault  was  not  the 
Legislature's;  both  the  State  Department  and  Que- 
zon appear  to  have  been  under  a  misapprehension  as 
to  the  real  provisions  of  the  bill. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  writes  the  last 
clause  of  the  constitution  shortly  after  8:00  p.  m. 
after  five  months  of  continuous  sessions  except  for 
the  two-week  Christmas  vacation.  The  Convention 
recesses  until  Tuesday  at  4:00  when  it  will  meet  to 
give  final  approval  to  the  document  which  is  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  style  committee. 

Stated  at  Malacanan  that  the  applications  for 
retirement  being  received  from  Americans  in  the 
government  service  does  not  mean  an  immediate 
exodus  of  these  men,  and  that  in  most  cases  these  are 
filed  only  to  establish  eligibility  to  retire. 

Reported  that  Procter  &  Gamble  Company,  large 
American  soap  manufacturers,  have  purchased  the 
business  and  property  of  the  Philippine  Manufac- 
turing Company  at  Manila. 

February  1. — Governor-General  Murphy  tells  re- 
porters in  Japan  that  "there  is  no  political  position 
in  the  United  States  that  I  would  prefer  to  being 
governor-general  of  the  Philippines."  He  refuses  to 
comment  when  pressed  to  state  whether  there  is  a 
change  in  the  Filipino  sentiment  toward  inde- 
pendence. 

General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  and  Archbishop  Mi- 
chael O'Doherty  both  petition  for  the  reconsidera- 
tion of  the  recent  land  decisions  affecting  them,  the 
former  asking  reimbursement  for  improvements 
made  on  the  land  repossessed  by  the  government 
and  the  latter  asking  for  a  larger  tract  of  land  than 
was  allowed  retained  by  him  in  view  of  the  large  sum 
of  money  already  paid. 

February  2. — Sen.  W.  G.  McAdoo returns  to  Wash- 
ington but  refuses  to  talk  on  the  Philippine  question 
until  the  rest  of  the  Tydings  Mission  arrives.  He  is 
enthusiastic  over  his  airtrip  across  Asia  and  Europe 
and  states  that  the  British  and  Dutch  have  developed 
excellent  air  services  although  their  planes  are  not  as 
large  and  as  fast  as  the  American  and  their  facilities 
for  night  flying  and  ground  equipment  are  not  so 
good. 

February  S. — The  Philippine  Veterans  Association 
holds  its  annual  convention  and  votes  to  stay  out  of 


politics.  Aguinaldo  in  a  speech  praises  the  United 
States  for  its  fulfilment  of  the  independence  pledge 
and  again  advocates  a  shorter  transition  period. 

H.  Colman,  an  American  promoter,  is  reported  to 
have  obtained  a  five-year  oil  lease  subject  to  renewal 
on  a  tract  of  land  on  the  Bondoc  peninsula,  Tavabas, 
where  there  has  previously  been  drilling  for  oil. 

February  4- — The  National  Dairy  Union  is  re- 
ported to  be  in  favor  of  earlier  independence  for  the 
Philippines  but  is  willing  that  the  Islands  be  granted 
certain  trade  preferences. 

Reported  that  Paredes  will  be  a  member  of  the 
Mission  to  the  United  States. 

February  5. — Officials  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Administration  admit  that  the  project  to  im- 
port Philippine  and  Puerto  Rico  molasses  for  emer- 
gency livestock  feed  has  ben  abandoned. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  meets  to  consider 
the  work  of  the  style  committee  but  final  action  is 
postponed.  Quezon  delivers  an  address  praising  the 
Convention  and  its  President,  Senator  Recto,  and 
for  the  non-partisanship  and  tolerance  shown,  which 
he  says,  shows  that  "the  people  not  only  believe  in 
democracy,  but  practice  it".  He  states  that  though 
the  Malolos  Convention  adopted  a  constitution  for 
the  short-lived  Philippine  Republic,  the  present  is 
the  first  time  that  an  Oriental  people  has  framed  a 
constitution  by  its  own  chosen  representatives,  to  be 
finally  approved  by  the  people  themselves.  He 
declares  an  instrument  has  been  framed  that  will 
ensure  and  safeguard  the  freedom,  happiness,  and 
prosperity  of  the  people,  that  he  hopes  it  will  guide 
the  ship  of  state  not  only  for  many  generations  but 
for  all  generations  to  come,  and  appealed  to  the 
people  to  stand  behind  it. 

February  6. — Sen.  Key  Pittman  states  that  the 
Filipinos  took  a  wise  step  in  accepting  the  Tvdings 
Act.  "I  am  sure  that  Quezon  was  convinced  it  was 
better  to  accept  the  Act  and  seek  amendments  to  it 
later  than  to  seek  an  entirely  satisfactory  independ- 
ence bill  from  the  beginning.  The  Filipinos  are 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act  to  the  best 
of  their  ability  and  naturally  they  will  seek  improve- 
ments in  the  economic  provisions  later". 

Delgado  states  in  Washington  that  if  the  natural 
development  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Filipinos 
is  not  hampered,  the  Philippines  may  easily  develop 
a  billion  dollar  annual  trade  with  the  United  States. 

February  7. — Tydings,  McKellar,  and  Gibson 
arrive  in  New  York  and  make  press  statements  giving 
a  gloomy  picture  of  the  outlook  for  the  Philippines 
after  independence.  Tydings  says  that  the  Act 
which  bears  his  name  is  "of  dubious  wisdom",  "yet 
unescapable"  as  he  believes  that  "a  nation  should 
keep  its  word  particularly  when  the  other  partv  to  the 
contract  asks  for  it".  He  states  that  the  Philippines 
is  "today  the  most  prosperous  spot  on  the  face  of  the 
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earth"  but  that  "the  United  States  can  give  no  pri- 
vileges when  it  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  the 
Islands".  Gibson  states  that  "above  everything 
else  the  peace  of  the  Pacific  depends  upon  the  proper 
■solution    of   the    independence    problem.     Japan    is 

8    .  ^_     -a. :-     „,u.»n     «r»     «*(»rk    nut"        MrKellar 


going 
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McKellar 


declares  that  separation  from  the  United  States 
means  "economic  suicide"  for  the  Philippines,  and 
says  "I  hope  that  the  Filipinos  will  have  the  moral 
courage  to  ask  for  modification  whereby  the  United 
States  may  retain  full  sovereignty,  controlling  Philip- 
pine defenses,  including  the  army,  navy,  and  aicraft, 
and  retain  control  of  tariffs  and  immigration,  while 
giving  them  full  and  complete  local  self-government." 

Pan  American  Airways  applies  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  for  permission  to  establish 
five  radio  stations  in  the  Pacific  the  directional  beams 
of  which  would  guide  the  pilots  of  the  Company's 
planes  across  the  Pacific.  Each  station  would  have 
a  radius  of  1,800  miles.  , 

Reported  that  Dr.  Victor  G.  Heiser  has  resigned 
as  director  of  the  Far  Eastern  activities  of  the  inter- 
national health  division  of  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion to  devote  his  time  to  the  Leonard  Wood  Me- 
morial and  the  International  Leprosy  Association. 

Over  the  opposition  of  a  few  delegates,  all  amend- 
ments to  the  constitution  by  the  style  committee 
are  approved. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  Eulogio 
Rodriguez,  now  in  Davao,  states  that  Japanese 
landholdings  there  total  50,000  hectatares  of  which 
only  about  half  is  legally  held.  C.  Itoh,  Japanese 
millionaire,  states  that  the  purchase  of  the  Japanese 
interests  in  Davao  by  the  Philippine  government  as 
is  being  discussed,  has  international  aspects,  and 
while  the  Japanese  talk  of  their  willingness  to  sell, 
they  are  continuing  with  permanent  improvements, 
concrete  buildings,  piers,  etc.  The  Japanese  Con- 
sul at  Davao  states  that  Japanese  investments 
total  around  ^50,000,000  and  that  there  are  some 
12,700  Japanese  listed  at  the  Consulate,  of  whom 
some  4,000  have  died  of  sickness  and  "at  the  hands 
of  outlaws".  Secretary  Rodriguez  criticizes  those 
Filipinos  whom  he  states  are  willing  tools  in  the 
hands  of  other  people. 

The  Second  Congress  of  Prehistoric  Research  in 
the  Far  East  opens  in  Manila.  Dr.  H.  Otley  Beyer 
is  elected  President  of  the  Congress. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  finally  approves 
the  constitution  at  6:00  p.  m.,  with  a  vote  of  177, 
only  1  "no",  and  23  absent.  The  delegate  who  votes 
no  is  Tomas  L.  Cabili  of  Lanao  who  gives  as  his 
reason  that  the  constitution  was  not  amended  as  he 
suggested  so  as  to  permit  the  election  of  members 
of  the  national  assembly  in  Sulu,  Lanao,  and  Cota- 
bato  by  the  suffrage  of  the  qualified  voters  there. 
Quezon  sits  at  Recto's  right  and  Paredes  at  his  left 
during  the  ceremonies.  After  the  result  is  announced, 
the  entire  assembly  rises  and  cheers  for  several 
minutes.  Addresses  are  made  by  Delegates  Jesus 
M.  Cuenco,  Manuel  Roxas,  and  Jos6  P.  Laurel,  and 
by  President  Recto.  The  document  will  be  officially 
signed  on  February  19. 

The  acting  Japanese  Consul  at  Davao,  Toyoji 
Kaneko,  in  a  conversation  with  Rodriguez  threatens 
that  any  drastic  action  prejudicial  to  the  Imperial 
Government  in  the  matter  of  the  Japanese  land 
holdings  is  "likely  to  bring  grave  consequences". 
He  states  that  Japan  will  protest  any  attempt  to 
cancel  even  these  land  leases  found  to  have  been 
secured  illegally.  He  also  asks  Rodriguez  about 
chances  for  securing  a  concession  to  construct  a  rail- 
way linking  Davao  with  Iligan,  afterwards  telling  the 
press  he  was  merely  joking  and  adding  that  he  took 
the  whole  conversation  as  a  joke. 

Quezon  issues  a  statement:  "I  have  repeatedly 
reiterated  that  the  Philippine  Legislature  speaking 
for  and  on  behalf  of  the  Filipino  people  has  accepted 
independence  under  the  terms  of  the  McDuffie- 
Tydings  Law  after  full  deliberation  and  any  attempt 
to  change  the  policy  of  granting  Philippine  independ- 
ence on  the  part  of  Congress  will  be  opposed  by  our 
people.  Fortunately,  Senator  Ty dings  himself  and 
every  member  of  the  Congressional  Commission  has 
stated  publicly  while  here  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est probability  of  Congress  changing  the  independence 
policy  unless  the  Filipino  people  themselves  should 
ask  for  it.  When  the  Commission  was  here,  the 
chairman  as  well  as  every  one  of  its  members  was 
informed  by  the  leaders  both  of  the  majority  and 
the  minority  in  the  Legislature  that  regardless  of  any 
other  consideration  our  people  are  determined  to  go 
ahead  with  the  constitutional  processes  provided  in 
the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law  preparatory  to  the  grant- 
ing of  independence  This  was  plainly  stated  at  the 
round-table  conference  in  Malacanan  where  only 
amendments  to  the  economic  provisions  of  the  law 
were  suggested.  Therefore  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
Filipino  people  as  well  as  to  all  others  residing  in  the 
Islands  and  who  have  business  here  that  they  must 
not  allow  any  doubt  to  enter  their  minds  as  to  the 
question  of  Philippine  independence.  This  question 
has  been  settled  through  a  solemn  covenant  lawfully 
Dvdi-freely  entered  into  between  the  people  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  the  United  States  and  what 
is  needed  is  for  everybody  to  contribute  his  share  to 
the  successful  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an 
independent  Philippine  republic". 

Paredes  states:  "The  masses  will  oppose  any  step 
to  change  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Law.  They  will  insist  on  complete  independence,  I 
am  sure."  Quirino  states,  "The  die  is  cast."  Rep. 
Kamon  Diokno  states,  "We  can  not  take  a  backward 
step  '  Sen.  Ruperto  Montinola  says  "It  would  have 
oeen  better  to  have  accepted  the  Hawes-Cutting- 
«are  Act  which  gave  us  military  protection,  but  we 
can  not  change  our  desire  for  independence". 

February  9. — Pro-Democratas  and  Pro-Naciona- 
Jistas  hold  a  meeting  formally  uniting  the  two  groups. 
Usmena  is  elected  President,  Gregorio  Perfecto  Vice- 
president,  and  former  Senator  Benigno  Aquino  chair- 
man of  the  platform  committee.     In  a  speech,  Os- 


mena  states:  "I  can  not  see  any  reason  why  we  should 
hesitate  now  to  go  ahead  with  the  Independence 
Law." 

February  10. — -A  trend  toward  permanent  affilia- 
tion of  the  Philippines  with  the  United  States,  but 
with  a  high  degree  of  autonomy  for  the  Islands,  is 
reported  from  Washington. 

February  11. — -Japanese  Ambassador  H.  Saito 
states  in  the  United  States  that  granting  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines  is  a  "most  praiseworthy  act 
of  magnanimity.  Hauling  down  the  flag  from  lands 
over  which  it  is  the  only  one  flown  is  a  new  departure 
from  national  history".  He  says  there  is  a  resem- 
blance between  the  United  States  and  Japan  for 
whenever  either  acquired  territory,  the  condition  of 
the  people  improved.  "It  is  the  same  now  in  Man- 
churia, which  we  have  not  annexed,  but  where, 
through  our  intervention,  a  new  native  government 
has  been  created.  .  .  .  For  Japan  to  remove  its 
forces,  however,  would  turn  the  country  back  into 
medieval  chaos;  our  government  has  no  intention  of 
committing  such  a  blunder." 

Paredes  states  that  the  leaders  can  not  abandon 
the  independence  cause  without  a  betrayal  of  the 
people's  trust  as  all  local  political  parties  are  com- 
mitted to  it  and  the  elections  have  all  been  won  on 
this  issue.  "I  do  not  see  how  we  can  consider  pro- 
posals for  anything  other  than  independence  unless 
the  people  should  give  us  their  mandate." 

Quirino  says  that  the  utterances  of  the  members 
of  the  Tydings  Mission  indicate  a  favorable  trend  in 
the  United  States  toward  Philippine  economics.  He 
points  out  that  the  new  constitution  protects  all 
interests,  both  local  and  foreign,  in  the  country. 

February  13. — Tydings  states  that  Philippine 
independence  is  "in  process  of  accomplishment. 
Hawaii  may  soon  become  our  outermost  Pacific 
defense.  I  will  support  the  effort  to  create  there 
adequate  air  and  naval  bases".  McKellar  says  "I 
return  to  America  with  the  conviction  that  Hawaii 
should  be  made  the  strongest  naval  base  in  the 
world". 

February  14. — Governor-General  Murphy  arrives 
at  Los  Angeles  and  states  he  has  definite  views  on 
independence  but  can  not  discuss  them  publicly. 

The  Rodriguez  party  returns  to  Manila  and  is 
reported  to  be  determined  to  cancel  all  leaseholds 
held  illegally  by  Japanese — over  29,000  hectares. 

February  16. — The  1935  Manila  Carnival  and  Fair 
opens. 

The  United  States 

January  16. — President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
sends  his  economic  security  proposals  to  Congress 
involving  old  age  pensions,  unemployment  relief,  and 
federal  subsidies  to  match  state  expenditures  for  the 
care  of  crippled  and  dependent  children,  child  care, 
and  maternal  health.  The  program  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  and  evolutionary  steps 
under  the  New  Deal. 

January  19. — George  N.  Peek,  President  of  the 
Export  and  Import  Bank,  urges  that  the  United 
States  abandon  the  unconditional  most  favored  na- 
tion clause  in  commercial  treaties  and  return  to  bar- 
gaining policies  in  order  to  improve  trade. 

January  23. — Sen.  W.  G.  McAdoo  states  in  Rome 
he  was  pleased  to  learn  that  Japan  had  denounced 
the  Washington  naval  limitation  treaty  "because  it 
will  enable  the  United  States  to  build  a  navy  which 
it  has  need  for.  America  should  build  the  strongest 
navy  possible  to  protect  itself  from  all  aggression." 

The  Federal  Aviation  Commission  recommends 
to  the  President  the  eventual  construction  of  4,000 
army  and  navy  planes  and  two  dirigibles  of  the  type' 
of  the  Macon. 

John  Barton  Payne,  Chairman  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  for  many  years  and  former  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  dies,  aged  80. 

January  24. — The  House  passes  the  Administra- 
tion's $4,880,000,000  work  relief  bill — the  world's 
largest  lump-sum  appropriation — $4,000,000,000  of 
which  the  President  would  spend  as  he  sees  fit. 

January  26. — Admiral  Robert  E.  Coontz,  former 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  and  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Fleet,  dies,  aged  71. 

January  28. — Under  Secretary  of  State  William 
Phillips  says  in  a  speech  that  the  United  States  is 
willing  to  reduce  its  naval  strength  provided  the 
5-5-3  ratio  is  maintained. 

January  29. — The  Senate  rejects  the  proposal  for 
adherence  to  the  World  Court  by  a  vote  of  52  to  36 — 7 
short  of  the  necessary  2  '3  majority  required  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Root  formula  as  recommended  by 
the   President. 

Norman  Davis,  American  disarmament  ambas- 
sador, states  that  "no  country  need  fear  a  serious 
disagreement  with  us  unless  it  disregards  the  treaties 
to  which  we  are  a  party,  or  invades  or  impairs  our 
rights.  .  .  .  The  primary  purpose  of  disarmament 
is  to  increase  confidence  and  security  and  to  curb 
aggression." 

January  31. — Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  an- 
nounces that  the  Russian-American  debt  negotia- 
tions have  collapsed  as  the  Russians  objected  to  any 
payments  on  debts  of  former  governments,  these 
having  been  repudiated,  although  the  United  States 
indicated  a  willingness  to  settle  on  a  greatly  reduced 
basis. 

The  President  nominates  Rep.  John  McDuffie  as 
Federal  District  Judge  for  Alabama. 

Richard  Washburn  Child,  author  and  diplomat, 
dies,  aged  53.  „     .    „ 

February  1. — The  National  Foreign  Trade  Council 
of  New  York  announces  that  W.  Cameron  Forbes 
will  head  an  economic  mission  to  Japan,  China,  and 
possibly  the  Philippines,  to  leave  San  Francisco  prob- 
ably on  March  22. 

February  2. — State   Department   officials   are   re- 
ported to  be  concerned  over  the  possible  effect  in  the 
Far  East  and  on  world  peace  of  the  breakdown   of 
the  Russian  debt  negotiations  which  may   cause    a 
{Continued  on  page  161) 
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Thirty -five  Years  of  Service 


HE    first    issue   of   the    Manila   Daily    Bulletin, 
published   thirty-five   years   ago,    was   distributed   in  its 
entirety  by  one  carrier.     At  the  present  time  the  Bulletin 
is  distributed  by  54  carriers  in  Manila  and  suburbs,  135 
agents  and  street  sales  boys  in  Manila;  76  agents  and 
carrier  distributors  in  the  provinces,  and  by  Bureau  of 
Posts  mail   carriers   throughout   the   Philippine   Islands. 
Also  the  mails  to  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
carry  hundreds  of  copies. 


HE  thirty-five  years  of  life  of  this  newspaper  consti- 
tute a  record  of  progress,  progress  based  on  service  to  the 
public.     Through    the    economic    depression    period    the 
circulation    of    the    Bulletin    has    grown    constantly. 
Throughout    this    period   we    have    maintained    a    strict 
collection  system  because  we  are  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  readers  are  willing  to  pay  for  that  which  they 
value.     We  go   forward   on   the   basis   of  service   to  the 
readers.     We  consider  the  fact  that  in  the  period  of  de- 
pression, when  the  earning  power  of  the  people  as  a  whole 
declines,  the  paid  circulation  of  this  newspaper  climbs, 
is  absolute  proof  that  the  paper  is  worth  the  price — to  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  people  who  wish  the  most 
authentic  and  complete  reports  of  the  happenings  in  their 


iwn  country  and  throughout  the  world. 


D. 


UR1NG  the  past  three  years  the  Bulletin  has  in- 

\       creased  its  expenditures  for  world  news,  Philippine  news 
and  Manila  news.     We  have  increased  the  size  of  our 
budget  on  the  expenditure  side  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
in  the  circulation  revenue  side  because  we  deem  it  our 
x       duty  to  render  a  wider  service jis  long  as  newspaper  buyers 
\       and  readers  continue  to  boost  the  net  paid   circulation 
of  the  Bulletin. 


w. 


HILE  progress  in  education,  with  its  corresponding 
progress  in   newspaper  reading  continues,   we  shall  give 
\       our   best   efforts  to  producing  and  distributing   a   news- 
^       paper    as    complete    as    resources    permit.     We    consider 
\       it  our  duty  to  express  our  appreciation  to  the  newspaper 
\       reading  public  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  by  giving  it  the 
\        best  it  wishes  to  buy. 
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The  Santo  Nino  (Holy  Child)  of  Ccbu 

Given  to  Queen  Johannc  of  Cebu  by  Magellan's  men,  and  forty 
years  later  rediscovered,  surrounded  with  flowers,  by  the  soldiers 
of  Lcgaspi. 


The  Philif  dries' 
Oldest  S;  cred 
Image 


San  Agustin  Church  which 
houses  the  Holy  Child. 
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Monuments 
to  Christianity 


The  Philippines  is  the  only 
Christian  Country  in  Asia 


Church  and  Convent  of  the  Recollects 
Intramuros,  Manila. 


Church   and   Franciscan 
Convent   in    Manila. 


Manila's 
Most  Ancient 
Structure 


The   Church    and  Convent  of 
the  August! nians. 


The  Peaceful 
Inner  Court. 


Detail  of  the 
Wall,  Three 
Centuries  Old. 


Part  of  the  Great 
Granite  Staircase. 
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The  Philippines'  Largest  Church,  Taal,  Batangas. 


Other  Great 
Churches 


Church  at  Tumauini,  Isabela. 


The   Ancient   Church  at  Paoay,  Ilocos.     Note  the  Immense  Buttresses 
against  Earthquakes. 


Sculptured  Facade 
°f  the  Miagao 
Church,  Iloilo. 
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The  Battle  between  Lord  Anson's  Centurion,  and  the  Nostra  Seigniora  de  Cahadonga  off  Cape  Espiritu  Santo,  Samar,  a  rich  prize  "amounting  in 
value  to  near  a  million  and  a  half  dollars." 


Many  of  these  great  ships  were 
wrecked  and  many  others  taken 
by   pirates  and    freebooters. 


The  Old 
Manila 
Galleons 


For  three  centuries  these 
ships  wove  the  slender 
tie  which  bound  the 
Philippines  to  the 
civilized    world. 


Treasure  Room,  Franciscan  Convent,    Manila 
To  the  right  are  the  old  chests  in  which  treasure  was  shipped  from 
Mexico. 


Coir  Production 
by    Machine 


A  Promising  New  Industry 
for    t  h c  P h i I i  p p  ines. 

Fiber,    yarn,    and     matting 
from  the  coconut. 


This  Machine  Separates  the 
Fiber  from  the  Rest  of  the 
Coconut  Husk. 


The  Winnower 


aph  bj  Charles  W.  Miller 


1        I 


Pinpin,      Manil 


The    young    baletc    tree    growing    out   from    the    wall 
of  the  house  is  one  of  the  picturesque  sights  of  the  city. 


Editorials 


Those  who  hope  to  see  the  very  natural  anxiety 
which  has  been  ruling  the  Philippines   relieved   by 

a  repudiation    on    the 
The  Independence  Ideal    part    of    the    Filipino 
not  to  be  Repudiated        leaders    of    the    inde- 
pendence ideal  are  certain  to 
be  disappointed. 

While,  "immediate,  complete,  and  absolute  independence' ' 
was  never  more  than  a  political  slogan  used  for  rallying 
purposes  at  home  and  for  wresting  further  political  con- 
cessions from  the  United  States,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  ultimate  national  independence  as  an  ideal  has  in- 
spired many  generations  of  thinking  Filipinos,  as  that  same 
ideal  has  inspired  patriotic  men  in  every  country.  Until 
man  has  advanced  so  far  as  to  love  the  entire  world  as  his 
country,  to  respect  all  men  as  his  fellow  citizens,  and  to 
feel  a  personal  loyalty  to  a  world  government,  the  ancient 
fires  of  patriotism  will  be  kept  alive  in  all  those  whose 
hearts  are  right. 

All  political  parties  and  all  political  leaders  in  the  Philip- 
pines are  committed  to  independence,  and,  be  it  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  Filipinos,  a  disavowal  of  the  independence 
ideal  would,  even  in  the  face  of  disaster,  probably  never 
be  made. 

Yet  some  compromise  between  idealism  and  reality  can 
no  doubt  be  reached.  The  Filipinos  can,  for  instance, 
frankly  state  that  they  recognize  that  world  conditions  are 
such  as  to  make  it  highly  inadvisable  to  attempt  to  es- 
tablish a  fixed  date  for  the  inauguration  of  a  completely 
independent  republic. 

American  leaders,  on  the  other  hand,  should  not  demand 
frankness  from  the  Filipinos,  and  be  less  than  frank  them- 
selves. Let  them  openly  state  what  is  the  truth — that 
America's  national  interests  and  its  world  responsibilities 
are  such  as  to  make  complete  withdrawal  from  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  impossible,  and  ask  for  continued  cooperation 
of  the  Filipinos  in  maintaining  a  far  more  extended  Amer- 
ican-Philippine relationship  than  was  contemplated  in  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Law. 

Such  honesty  on  the  part  of  both  would  save  the  United 
States  from  now  having  to  embark  on  the  disagreeable 
course  of  making  the  necessary  changes  in  the  "independence 
law"  apparently  against  the  will  of  the  Filipino  people, 
though  actually  to  their  unspoken  relief,  and  would  save 
the  natural  human  and  patriotic  pride  of  the  Filipinos.  It 
would  be  neither  to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  nor 
the  Philippines,  were  the  United  States  to  act  arbitrarily, 
regardless  of  its  sovereign  powers. 


An  objection  that  is  to  be  expected  against  the 
course  here  advocated  is  that  it  would  fail  to  end 
the  "uncertainty"  from  which  the  country  has  been 
suffering  for  so  long.  But  every  possible  course  the 
United  States  might  follow  would  be  subject  to 
change,  and  the  most  enduring  relationship  of  all 
would  probably  be  what  Senate  President  Manuel 
Quezon  recently  described  as  a  "permanent  spiritual, 
cultural,  and  economic  partnership' '  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines.  Sufficient  political  control 
can  no  doubt  be  retained  with  the  willing  consent  of  the 
Filipinos  to  preclude  "responsibility  without  authority". 
With  such  an  understanding,  mutually  arrived  at,  a  com- 
monwealth or  free  state  form  of  government  might,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  be  considered  as  permanent  and 
subject  only  to  gradual  and  evolutionary  political  changes. 
The  ordinary  territorial  status  for  such  a  large  and  at 
least  potentially  important  a  country  as  the  Philippines 
would  not  adequately  meet  the  situation,  and  statehood 
in  the  Federal  Union  would  also  be  undesirable  from  both 
the  Philippine  and  the  American  points  of  view  if  for  nothing 
else  than  the  difficulties  that  would  be  involved  in  Philip- 
pine participation  in  national  elections  and  Philippine 
representation  in  Congress. 

The  convention  has  already  been  established  that  Con- 
gressional legislation  is  not  to  apply  to  the  Philippines 
unless  the  Philippines  is  specifically  mentioned.  It  might 
gradually  become  established  that  Congressional  legislation 
would  not  be  applicable  in  the  Philippines  until  ratified 
by  the  Philippine  legislative  body.  It  might  be  found 
desirable  for  the  President  to  appoint  a  Filipino  as  Under- 
Secretary  in  charge  of  Philippine  affairs  in  Washington, 
and  such  an  official  might  in  time  be  extended  Cabinet  rank. 
The  one  thing  that  must  have  become  clear  to  all,  Amer- 
icans and  Filipinos  alike,  is  that  the  so-called  Philippine 
"problem"  can  not  be  solved  by  premature  legislation  and 
that  whenever  such  a  law  as  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act 
is  enacted,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  carry  it  into  effect. 
The  problem  will  be  finally  solved  only  when  the  Philip- 
pines is  able  to  stand  alone  and  maintain  its  independence. 
In  the  case  of  the  Philippines,  chiefly  because  of  its  geo- 
graphical position,  this  will  be  more  difficult  than  for  most 
other  countries. 

In  the  mean  time  some  form  of  relationship  must  be 
evolved  which  will  be  truly  democratic  and  which  will  not 
violate  neither  the  political  ideals  nor  the  interests  of 
either  the  Americans  or  the  Filipinos. 


In  planning  a  form  of  government  for  the 
prospective  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines, 

the  Constitutional  Con- 
The  Constitutional  vention  would  seem  to 
Draft  have  done  well.     The 

constitutional  draft, 
too,  is  surprisingly  liberal — except  for  the  dis- 
graceful clause  in  the  article  on  suffrage  which,  instead  of 
affirming  and  guaranteeing  the  right  of  our  women  to  vote, 
already  granted  them  by  legislation,  would  cancel  this  right. 
In  the  economic  field,  however,  the  Convention  did  far 
less  well.  While  conservation  of  natural  resources  is  a 
wise  policy,  the  wise  utilization  of  such  resources  is  equally 
important.  It  is  necessary  for  us  to  develop  the  Philippines 
economically,  not  only  so  that  the  country  will  become 
prosperous  and  strong,  but  to  lessen  the  difficulties  of  keep- 
ing undesirable  aliens  and  undesirable  capital  out.  The 
Philippines  can  not  lie  fallow.  Discouragement  of  con- 
tinued economical  development  and  further  friendly  capital 
investment  should  be  avoided  by  all  means  and  fundamental 
economic  changes,  especially  at  this  time,  when  confidence 
in  the  future  of  the  country  has  already  suffered  so  much, 
would  be  most  unwise. 

Yet  this  is  exactly  what  the  Constitutional  Convention 
has  done  by  inserting  into  the  constitutional  draft  almost 
at  the  last  moment  the  following  paragraphs: 

"All  agricultural,  timber,  and  mineral  lands  of  the  public  domain, 
waters,  minerals,  coal,  petroleum,  and  othei  mineral  oils,  all  forces  of 
potential  energy,  and  other  natural  resources  of  the  Philippines  belong 
to  the  State,  and  their  disposition,  exploitation,  development,  or  util- 
ization shall  be  limited  to  citizens  of  the  Philippines,  or  to  corporations 
or  associations  at  least  sixty  per  centum  of  the  capital  of  which  is  owned 
by  such  citizens,  subject  to  any  existing  right,  grant,  lease,  or  con- 
cession at  the  time  of  the  inauguration  of  the  government  established 
under  the  Constitution.  Natural  resources,  with  the  exception  of 
public  agricultural  land,  shall  not  be  alienated,  and  no  license,  conces- 
sion, or  lease  for  the  exploitation,  development,  or  utilization  of  any 
of  the  natural  resources  shall  be  granted  for  a  period  exceeding  twenty- 
five  years,  renewable  for  another  twenty-five  years,  except  as  to  watei 
rights  for  irrigation,  water  supply,  fisheries,  or  industrial  uses  other  than 
the  development  of  Water  power,  in  which  cases  beneficial  use  may  be 
the  measure  and  the  limit  of  the  grant. 

"No  private  corporation  or  association  may  acquire,  lease,  or  hold 
public  agricultural  lands  in  excess  of  one  thousand  and  twenty-four 
hectares,  nor  may  any  individual  acquire  such  lands  by  purchase  in 
excess  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  hectares,  or  by  lease  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  and  twenty-four  hectares,  or  by  homestead  I  n  excess  of 
twenty-four  hectares.  Lands  adapted  to  grazing  not  exceeding  two 
thousand  hectares,  may  be  leased  to  an  individual,  private  corporation, 
or  association. 

"The  National  Assembly  may  determine  by  law  the  size  of  private 
agricultural  land  which  individuals,  corporations,  or  associations  may 
acquire  and  hold,  subject  to  right  existing  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
such  law. 

"The  National  Assembly  may  authorize,  upon  payment  of  just  com- 
pensation, the  expropriation  of  lands  to  be  subdivided  into  small  lots 
and  conveyed  at  cost  to  individuals. 

"Save  in  cases  of  hereditary  succession,  no  private  agricultural  land 
shall  be  transferred  or  assigned  except  to  individuals,  corporations,  or 
associations  qualified  to  acquire  or  hold  lands  of  the  public  domain  in 
the  Philippines. 

"The  State  may,  in  the  interest  of  national  welfare  and  defense, 
establish  and  operate  industries  and  means  of  transportation  and  com- 
munication, and,  upon  payment  of  just  compensation,  transfer  to  public 
ownership  utilities  and  other  private  enterprises  to  be  operated  by  the 
government." 


are  commendable  as  showing  a  desire  to  pre- 
serve to  the  people  their  patrimony  and  prevent 
it  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  others. 

But  if  by  such  a  strict  policy  the  economic 

development  of  the  country  were  retarded  and 

the  country    remained    economically   backward 

and    poor    and    weak,    the    danger   of    foreign 

aggression  would  remain,  and  in  the  end  all  might  be  lost. 

The  political  trend  of  the  world  seems  to  be  toward  the 
totalitarian  state,  but  for  many  years  to  come  no  govern- 
ment that  might  conceivably  be  instituted  in  the  Phil- 
ippines would  be  able  to  assume  the  heavy  responsibilities 
that  totalitarianism  entails.  For  the  present,  a  democratic 
government,  which  will  promote  and  protect  individualistic 
and  competitive  enterprise  subject  only  to  general  regula- 
tion for  the  public  good,  is  wisest.  As  an  economic  append- 
age of  the  United  States,  we  should  follow  and  not  try  to 
lead  America.  Let  America  do  the  experimenting,  and 
what  is  found.to  be  workable  there,  may  in  time  work  here. 

The  democratic  view  is  that  the  public  domain  is  public 
domain  and  belongs  to  the  people,  not  the  State.  It  may 
be  said  that  inasmuch  as  sovereignty  is  declared  to  reside 
in  the  people  and  all  government  authority  emanates  from 
them,  the  State  is  the  people.  But  in  practice  the  "State" 
is  only  a  group  of  persons  in  power,  and  too  often  these  come 
to  form  a  self-perpetuating  oligarchy.  And  where  the 
public  domain  should  be  free  and  open  to  exploration  and 
occupation  by  all  citizens,  under  such  a  regime  as  would  be 
established  by  the  constitution  as  drafted,  it  would  be  only 
the  privileged  few  who  would  be  able  to  obtain  concessions 
from  the  "State" — that  is,  practically  speaking,  from  a  few 
officials  in  position  of  authority.  The  danger  of  such  a 
situation  resulting  in  monstrous  bribery,  graft,  and  corrup- 
tion need  no  more  than  to  be  pointed  out. 

The  declaration  in  the  constitutional  draft  that  certain 
lands,  especially  mineral  lands,  shall  not  be  alienated  and 
can  only  be  leased  for  a  limited  period,  would  operate,  if 
approved,  as  a  serious  check  upon  our  mining  industry 
which  has  recently  been  forging  ahead  so  rapidly  and  pro- 
mised so  much  for  the  development  and  prosperity  of  the 
country. 

Why  should  a  distinction  be  made  between  the  disposal 
of  mineral  lands  and  other  public  lands,  barring  govern- 
ment reserves  of  certain  minerals  for  national  defense 
purposes?  The  old  view  that  all  minerals  belonged  to  the 
Crown  is  probably  derived  from  the  fact  that  before  mining 
became  a  great  industry,  about  all  that  was  ever  found 
under-ground  was  buried  treasure — coin,  gold  and  silver 
plate,  etc. — which  the  finder  was  obliged  to  turn  over  to 
the  King  on  pain  of  severe  punishment.  The  so-called 
regalian  system  does  not  fit  in  with  the  general  system  of 
private  ownership  and  could  today  be  consistently  defended 
only  by  those  who  favor  the  institution  of  a  completely 
totalitarian  state. 


Many  of  the  ideas  embodies  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs 
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To  restrict  the  lease  and  sale  of  public  lands  to  relatively 
small  areas  is  not  wise  in  a  country  still  so  undeveloped  as 
the  Philippines.  Such  a  course  might  be  justified  in  those 
of  our  provinces  which  are  already  heavily  populated,  a 
mere  tenant  farm  population  certainly  not  being  desirable, 
but  in  our  great  underpopulated  regions,  such  a  restriction 


merely  serves  to  keep  vast  tracts  lying  idle  which,  if  agri- 
cultural enterprise  on  a  large  and  efficient  scale  were  en- 
couraged, would  greatly  increase  the  production  of  the 
country  and  the  general  prosperity  and  safety. 

The  provision  requiring  that  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources  shall  be  limited  to  citizens  of  the  Phil- 
ippines or  to  corporations  or  associations  at  least  sixty 
per  cent  of  the  capital  of  which  is  owned  by  such  citizens, 
is  also  one  the  wisdom  of  which  is  highly  questionable, 
even  though  in  the  ordinance  appended  to  the  constitutional 
draft  there  is  a  clause  which  declares  that  "citizens  and  cor- 
porations of  the  United  States  shall  enjoy  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  all  the  civil  rights  of  the  citizens 
and  corporations,  respectively,  thereof".  This  would  have 
the  effect  of  practically  barring  all  foreign  capital,  the  desir- 
able as  well  as  the  undesirable,  and  it  is  obvious  that,  for 
instance,  the  presence  here  of  considerable  European  capital 
—say  British— would  have  a  most  stabilizing  political 
influence.  We  would  be  playing  directly  into  the  hands 
of  an  Oriental  aggressor  by  keeping  European  capital  out. 
The  Dutch  in  the  East  Indies  are  following  a  far  wiser 
policy  in  doing  everything  possible  to  attract  other  Euro- 
pean and  American  capital. 

For  a  people  so  politically  minded  as  those  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, the  framing  of  a  constitution  was  a  great  delight. 
Theories,  ideas,  and  notions  flew  thickly  through  the  air, 
were  caught  on  the  wing,  some  of  them  were  reluctantly 
let  loose  again,  and  the  rest  fitted  together  into  a  more  or 
less  consistent  whole.  While  the  constitutions  of  other 
nations  were  studied  as  models  and  past  Philippine  expe- 
rience (rather  brief)  served  as  a  guide,  the  constitutional 
draft  is  nevertheless  a  brain-creation,  as,  to  be  sure,  all  con- 
stitutions of  necessity  must  be.  That  is  why  some  great 
and  successful  governments — like  that  of  Grea*  Britain — 
get  along  very  well  without  any  written  constitution  at  all, 
while  other  governments,  which  have  excellent  constitutions, 
manage  to  disregard  them  entirely. 

To  say  that  the  constitutional  draft  recently  completed 
in  Manila  is  a  wholly  unique  document,  of  peculiar  Filipino 
genius,  is,  of  course,  nonsense.  It  is  about  as  Filipino  as  a 
modern  gentleman's  coat  and  trousers.  It  would  be  utterly 
impossible  to  draw  up  anything  that  even  looks  like  a 
constitution  without  being  indebted  to  nations  and  govern- 
ments that  run  back  as  far  as  ancient  Egypt  and  Babylon 
and  beyond.  No  constitution  today  can  be  anything  but 
eclectic,  and,  of  course,  is  only  the  better  for  being  so. 

There  is  nothing  sacrosanct  about  the  constitutional 
draft  our  delegates  Have  been  working  on  for  the  past  five 
or  six  months,  even  though  one  delegate  saw  fit  to  sign  the 
document  in  blood — which  he  could  ill  afford  to  lose!  Able 
men  had  a  hand  in  it,  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  political 
considerations  were  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  the  members 
of  the  Convention,  and  in  the  economic  field  theorizing 
went  to  lengths  far  beyond  the  real  and  present  interests 
of  the  country. 

An  honest  editorial  in  the  February  issue  of  the  Woman's 

Home  Journal,  official  organ  of  the  National  Federation 

of  Women's   Clubs  in  the  Philip- 

The  Women  Make     pines,    entitled,    "Why   the    Insin- 

Themselves  Heard      cerity?,,>   rebukes  Filipino   leaders 

for  lack  of  sincerity  and  frankness 


in  not  endorsing  publicly  the  statements  of  Resident  Com- 
missioner Guevara  in  Congress  that  the  Filipinos  distrust 
Japan  and  desire  continued  American  protection. 

According  to  the  Journal,  Mr.  Guevara  only  stated  the 
"unadorned  truth"  and  "ninety  per  cent  of  the  Filipinos 

who  read  the  press  dispatches thanked  God  that  at  last 

one  of  the  responsible  leaders  had  shown  himself  frank 
and  sincere." 

"Must  public  opinion  be  hushed  because  politicians  must 
save  their  faces?"  asks  the  Journal.  "If  honesty  is  the 
best  policy  .  .  .  this  is  the  time  to  demonstrate  it  ...  .  Let 
there  be  less  of  insincerity." 

Hazlitt  said:  "Women  have  more  good  sense  than  men." 
The  Journal  editorial  is  a  case  in  proof. 

Women  live  closer  to  reality  than  men,  are  quicker  to 
sense  danger,  are  more  forthright  in  seizing  upon  the  es- 
sential. Bearing  and  entrusted  with  life,  they  have  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility,  and  have  ever  set  themselves 
against  pretense  and  folly. 


It  was  desirable  and,  in  fact,  necessary  that  the  Acting 
Governor-General  take  up  the  matter  of  the  illegal  Japanese 
land-holdings  in  Davao  with  the  Ad- 
Da  vao;  ministration  in  Washington  for  the 
Not  Davaokuo  situation  that  exists  in  the  South  is  such 
that  the  action  ultimately  taken  may 
have  international  repercussions,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
aliens  in  question  know  that  they  have  been  violating 
Philippine  laws  and  have  neither  the  moral  nor  the  legal 
right  to  protest  against  any  corrective  action  the  Govern- 
ment may  take.  The  Japanese  Consul  at  Davao  has 
already  threatened,  with  the  usual  bombast,  that  "serious 
consequences"  might  follow  such  a  course. 

Japanese  immigrants,  contemptuous  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  certain  Filipinos  and  Americans  who  connived  with 
them  for  personal  profit,  and  corrupt  or  indifferent  officials 
in  Davao  and  Manila  have  brought  about  a  very  disagree- 
able situation  which  the  Philippine  Government  is  now 
compelled  to  rush  to  Washington  about.  The  whole  thing 
is  proof  of  a  most  discreditable  laxity  in  Manila— in  the 
Ayuntamiento  and  also  in  Malacanang. 

A  few  weeks  after  Resident  Commissioner  Delgado's 
spoutings  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese  are  not  interested 
in  the  Philippines,  having  enough  to  do  in  Manchuria  and  - 
Mongolia,  it  is  officially  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Administration  that  the  Japanese  have  illegally  occupied 
thousands  of  hectares  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  country 
and  have  practically  taken  over  the  economic  control  of  an 
entire  province.  This  is  more  than  merely  embarrassing. 
It  is  serious  and  a  forceful  demonstration  of  what  an  "in- 
dependent" Philippines  would  be  up  against. 

One  of  the  worst  aspects  of  the  situation  in  Davao  is  that 
the  more  or  less  general  prosperity  which  has  naturally 
resulted  from  the  development  of  the  province  has  so  blinded 
many  of  the  people  there  to  the  danger  of  gradual  dispos- 
session that  they  actually  express  opposition  to  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  government  officials  to  enforce  the  laws  and 
to  bring  the  law  breakers  to  account. 

Economic  development  is  a  fine  thing  in  itself  and  the 
benefits  are  usually  general.  But  in  Davao,  customs  figures 
of  imports  and  exports  very  clearly  show  a  definite  attempt 
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on  the  part  of  the  Japanese  community  to  restrict 
the  benefits  to  themselves  and  to  Japan  in  every  pos- 
sible way,  and  to  build  there  a  colony,  with  its  own 
schools  and  churches  and  even  its  own  officials,  its 
units  closely  knit,  separate  and  apart  from  the  general 
life  of  the  country,  secretive  yet  aggressive,  and  con- 
stantly expanding.  No  people  in  their  senses,  no  re- 
sponsible government  could  ever  tolerate  an  economic, 
social,  and  political  development  so  menacing. 

The  Philippines  is  not  open  to  alien  colonization. 
The  land  laws  are  on  the  whole  wise  and  just  and 
were  enacted  to  prevent  precisely  that.  The  Govern- 
ment must  enforce  these  laws  in  Davao  as  elsewhere 
in  the  Philippines  and  with  respect  to  the  Japanese 
as  well  as  other  aliens. 

Losses  incurred  by  those  who  have  wilfully  sought 
to  evade  the  law  are  inevitable.  The  infliction  of 
all  the  penalties  of  the  law  and  outright  confis- 
cation are  fully  justified.  Just  title  is  not  achieved 
in  violation  of  law,  and  those  breaking  the  law  can 
advance  no  claims. 

The  Literary  Digest  and  the  Association  of  College 
Editors  is  conducting  a  "College  Peace  Poir  in  which 

students  in  American  col- 
Peace  Sentiment  and  leges  are  asked  what  their 
Peace  Preservation  "belief"  is  on  a  number  of 

questions  in  regard  to  war 
and  peace  and  are  also  asked  whether  they  would 
bear  arms  in  case  the  country  is  invaded  and  whe- 
ther they  would  bear  arms  for  the  United  States  if  it 
invaded  another  country.  A  poll  of  belief  or  opinion 
on  any  subject  whatever  is  never  without  interest, 
but  in  this  case  many  of  the  questions  and  there- 
fore the  final  answers  will  be  of  little  value.  What  boots 
it  whether  so  many  thousand  undergraduates  "believe" 
that  the  United  States  can  stay  out  of  the  next  war,  and  so 
many  thousand  others  do  not  "believe"  so.  What  war? 
A  war  for  what  causes?  And  as  for  the  question  whether 
they  "would"  bear  arms,  every  loyal  citizen  would  be  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  called  upon  by  his  country,  and,  if  un- 
willing, would  be  made  to.  The  questions,  "Do  you  advo- 
cate government  control  of  armament  and  munition  indus- 
tries?" and  "Should  the  United  States  enter  the  League  of 
Nations?"  are  somewhat  more  sensible. 

The  questions  being  asked  in  the  Peace  Ballot  now  run- 
ning in  Great  Britain  are  far  more  intelligent.  They  are: 
"1.  Should  Great  Britain  remain  a  member  of  the  League 
of  Nations?  2.  Are  you  in  favor  of  an  all-round  reduction 
of  armaments  by  international  agreement?  3.  Are  you 
in  favor  of  the  all-round  abolition  of  national  military  and 
naval  aircraft  by  international  agreement?  4.  Should 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  armaments  for  private  profit  be 
prohibited  by  international  agreement?  5.  Do  you  con- 
sider that  if  a  nation  insists  on  attacking  another  the  other 
nations  should  combine  to  compel  it  to  stop  by  (a)  economic 
and  non-military  measures;  (b)  if  necessary,  military  meas- 
ures?" 

In  this  questionnaire,  contrary  to  the  dubious  American 
list  of  questions,  idle  "beliefs"  are  not  probed;  loyalty  is  not 
questioned;  a  world  outlook  is  taken  for  granted;  and 
national  responsibility  is  upheld. 
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The  Weak  Link 

The  writer  does  not  know  who  drew  up  these  questions, 
but  the  Peace  Ballot  in  Great  Britain  was  started  by  Vis- 
count Cecil  of  Chelwood,  one  of  the  world's  outstanding 
fighters  for  peace,  who  recently  said  in  an  interview  with 
Edward  Price  Bell  (Literary  Digest,  January  26):  "War 
is  not  an  easy  thing  to  drive  out  of  human  life;  it  has  been 
with  us  too  long.  If  it  is  to  be  driven  out,  advanced  nations 
must  take  a  firm  stand.  Their  determination  to  act,  and  to 
act  together,  must  be  beyond  question.  Let  that  deter- 
mination shine  out  unmistakably,  and  the  application  of 
sanctions,  even  non-military  sanctions,  will  be  almost  cer- 
tainly unnecessary."  When  asked  whether  he  believed  the 
determination  he  spoke  of  would  have  restrained  Japan  rela- 
tive to  Manchuria  and  Jehol,  he  answered :  "I  do.  More  than 
that,  I  think  if  America  and  Britain  alone  had  stood  solidly 
together  in  refusing  to  accept  Japanese  exports  if  Japan 
violated  the  territorial  and  political  integrity  of  China, 
Japan  would  have  desisted  from  the  course  which  produced 

Manchukuo We  all  admire  the  Japanese  people 

But  the  world  wants  peace.  Peace  it  must  have,  or  perish. 
And  peace  is  possible  only  under  the  egis  of  law.  Any 
nation  which  breaks  the  law  of  the  world  is  the  enemy  of 
the  world."  Asked  whether  he  was  fearful  of  an  early  war, 
he  answered  in  the  negative.  "I  do  not  expect  another 
world  war.  But  my  optimism  is  not  based  on  passivity. 
It  is  based  on  affirmation,  clear  purpose,  collective  organiza- 
tion, and  readiness  for  action — the  indispensables  of  peace- 
maintenance." 


The  Holy  Child  of  Cebu 

By  Perla  del  Mar 


THE  Feast  of  the  Santo  Nino,  the  Child 
Jesus  image  of  Cebu,  in  January  of  every 
year,  is  the  greatest  religious  festival  of  the 
South.  The  image  itself  must  be  carefully  protected 
from  the  thousands  of  people  who  wish  to  touch 
its  wooden  hands  or  bejeweled  robes.  It  was 
brought  to  Cebu  by  Ferdinand  Magellan  himself,  the  dis- 
coverer of  the  Philippines  (1521)  and  the  first  circum- 
navigator of  the  world.  Welcomed  at  Cebu  by  Rajah 
Humabon,  he  negotiated  a  peace  pact  which  "paved  the 
way  for  the  wholesale  conversion  of  the  people  of  Cebu, 
beginning  with  Rajah  Humabon  and  wife",  numbering  in 
all  some  eight  hundred  souls. 

Antonio  Pigafetta,  Italian  adventurer  and  companion 
of  Magellan,  stated  in  his  account:  "After  dinner  our 
chaplain  and  some  of  us  went  ashore  to  baptize  the  queen. 
She  came  with  forty  ladies,  and  we  conducted  them  on  the 
scaffolding;  they  made  her  sit  down  on  a  cushion,  and  her 
women  around  her,  until  the  priest  was  ready.  During 
that  time  they  showed  her  an  image  of  Our  Lady,  of  wood, 
holding  her  little  child,  which  was  very  well  made,  and  a 
cross.  When  she  saw  it,  she  had  a  greater  desire  to  be  a 
Christian,  and  asking  for  baptism,  she  was  baptized.  .  .  . 
After  that  she  begged  us  to  give  her  the  little  wooden  boy 
to  put  in  the  place  of  the  idols.  This  we  did,  and  she  went 
away."* 

Forty-four  years  later  (1565)  when  the  Legaspi-Urdaneta 
expedition  touched  Cebu,  the  natives  offered  resistance 
despite  the  assurances  of  the  Spaniards  that  their  designs 
were  peaceful,  so  that  Legaspi  ordered  his  soldiers  to  fire 
their  guns.  The  noise  so  frightened  the  people  that  they 
fled  to  the  mountains,  first  setting  fire  to  their  houses.  In 
the  task  of  extinguishing  the  conflagration,  a  sailor,  J. 
Camus,  discovered  the  image  of  the  Holy  Child  in  one  of  the 
houses.  The  Spaniards  immediately  constructed  a  chapel 
and  "Fr.  Urdaneta  said  a  holy  mass  in  thanksgiving  for  the 
success  of  the  expedition  with  which  the  true  conquest  of  the 
Philippines  started".  Fr.  Urdaneta  stated  in  his  Relation, 
that  he  believed  the  effigy  was  one  of  those  made  in  Flanders. 


The  image  was  housed  in  a  small  nipa  and  bam- 
boo chapel  until  1601  when  the  first  church  and 
convent  was  built  through  the  generosity  of  a 
Cebuan  couple,  Don  Gabriel  Gonzalez  and  Dona 
Catalina  Sanchez. 

From  the  yellowed  papers  in  the  archives  of  the 
convent  can  be  gleaned  information  as  to  many  a  miracle 
claimed  to  have  been  performed  by  the  holy  image.  It  is 
recorded,  for  instance,  that  the  terrible  drought  of  1618  which 
visited  the  region  and  killed  all  plants,  including  even  the 
grass,  and  laid  many  animals  low,  was  broken  by  a  great 
rain  which  followed  a  religious  procession  in  which  the 
image  of  the  Infant  Jesus  was  carried. 

The  Libro  de  Regis  tro  of  the  city  mentions  a  number 
of  great  fires  including  the  one  in  1632  when  the  city  would 
have  been  entirely  destroyed  if  the  flames  had  reached  the 
Spanish  powder  house  which  was  located  next  to  a  big 
wooden  building.  This  was  prevented,  it  was  written,  by 
the  power  of  the  Santo  Nino  which  was  carrried  through 
the  city — immediately  after  which  the  angry  flames  calmed 
and  the  fire  died  down. 

When  the  city  was  stricken  by  the  cholera  epidemic  of 
1 752,  a  novenario  that  ended  with  a  procession  was  credited 
with  cutting  short  the  course  of  the  dread  malady. 

The  porter  of  the  San  Agustin  Church,  Laureano  Ruiz, 
now  58  years  old,  who  has  served  the  church  for  forty  years, 
as  did  his  father  before  him,  recalls  the  story  of  a  fish  vendor 
who,  passing  the  church,  was  hailed  by  a  small  child  with 
rosy  cheeks  and  curly  hair.  The  child  bought  his  fish  and 
told  him  to  return  later  for  payment.  The  peddler  re- 
turned and  inquired  about  the  "small  child",  and  the  priest 
going  to  the  shrine,  found  the  fish  there — still  alive. 

A  few  years  ago,  it  is  said,  an  aged  woman,  weak  and 
bent,  and  supporting  herself  with  a  cane,  hobbled  to  the 
church  and  bought  a  candle  which  she  lighted  in  front  of 
the  altar.  She  shortly  found  that  she  could  stand  erect 
and  walked  home,  without  her  cane.  Many  such  stories 
are  told.  The  rain  water  from  the  convent,  tubig  sa 
Senor,  is  also  used  by  the  credulous  for  healing  purposes. 

♦See  Philippine  Magazine,  November,  1927. 


"Pit  Senor" 

By  Rafael  A.  Bautista 


THE  dancing  devotees  of  the  good  Virgin  of  Obando, 
Bulacan,  have  their  counterpart  in  the  city  of  Cebu — 
the  sinug  performers  who  shout  and  dance  and  per- 
form a  sort  of  moro-moro  or  sham  battle  with  wooden 
bolos  and  shield  before  the  Senor  Santo  Nino,  the  famous 
image  of  the  Holy  Child. 

The  dance  is  performed  either  inside  or  in  front  of  the 
old  San  Agustin  Church  and  often  lasts  for  hours,  the 
dancers  hoarsely  shouting  "Pit  Senor!"  an  expression  of  no 
known  meaning,  and  frenziedly  fighting  an  imaginary  enemy 
with  their  wooden  weapons  to^the  beat  of  one  or  more 


drums.  Next  to  the  great  procession  in  honor  of  the 
image,  this  dancing  is  perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  the  Santo  Nino  festival. 

Old  folk  and  children  as  well  as  young  men  and  women 
whirl  about  and  dance  and  shout,  some  of  them  weeping  and 
beating  their  breasts  with  their  fists.  Most  of  them  come 
from  the  distant  barrios  of  the  province  in  compliance  with 
some  vow  or  seeking  a  cure  to  ailments  ranging  from  skin 
troubles  and  rheumatism  to  more  serious  illnesses.  Often 
children  only  a  few  months  old  are  carried  into  the  dance 
on  the  shoulders  of  a  parent  or  other  relative. 
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The  dancing  last  several  days  but  only  until  the 
gold-embroidered  habiliments  of  the  image,  put  on  for  the 
feast,  are  removed  and  replaced  by  the  ordinary  robes. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  week  before  the  clothes  are  changed, 
apparently  in  order  to  give  all  of  the  thousands  of  people 
who  flock  to  Cebu  an  opportunity  to  kiss  the  Holy  Child 
in  its  regal  dress. 

The  sinug  is  begun  on  the  afternoon  of  the  procession 
by  a  group  of  small  boys  dressed  up  in  belts  and  shoulder 
straps  just  before  the  main  door  of  the  Church  is  thrown 
open  and  Sefior,  borne  on  the  silver-plated  and  lavishly 
adorned  carro,  emerges.  As  the  procession  progresses 
slowly  down  the  principal  streets  of  the  city,  the  dancing 
boys,  who  are  paid  for  this  service,  precede  it.  Sometimes 
one  of  them  comically  goes  beyond  what  is  required  of  him 
to  the  suppressed  laughter  of  the  onlookers,  but  he  comes  to 
grief  if  the  maestro  who  is  in  charge  of  the  boys  detects 
him,  for  he  does  not  choose  a  place  to  reprimand  him,  but 
does  it  on  the  spot — with  a  horsewhip. 


There  are  expert  professional  sinug  dancers  who  are  paid 
five  or  ten  centavos  by  those  who  can  not  dance  before  the 
Sefior  personally.  The  hired  dancers  will  shout  "Pit 
Senor,  kang  Juan  kini!"  meaning,  "Pit  Senor,  this  is 
for  Juan!".  Such  a  dance  lasts  only  a  few  minutes,  par- 
ticularly  when  business  is  brisk,  and  the  drummer  gets  a 
share. 

After  the  feast  the  friars  in  charge  of  the  Church  allow  the 
dancing  only  in  the  patio,  and  it  is  said  that  the  prior  has 
counselled  the  people  to  refrain  from  the  sinug  and  revere  the 
Senor  in  a  simpler  way,  but  the  practice  appears  to  be 
ancient  and  is  deeply  rooted  and  the  people  have  so  far 
been  unwilling  to  give  it  up.  While  the  dancers  are  usually 
among  the  more  ignorant  or  fanatical,  two  persons  of  a 
higher  class,  one  a  Spanish  mestizo  and  the  other  a  Chinese, 
danced  the  sinug  before  a  large  crowd  this  year,  it  was  said 
in  gratitude  for  having  been  miraculously  cured  by  the 
Sefior  after  their  cases  had  been  pronounced  hopeless  by 
doctors. 


The  "Santo  Nino"  Festival 

By  Martin  Abellana 


THE  greatest  festival  in  Cebu  is  that  in  honor  of  the 
image  of  the  Santo  Nino,  the  Child  Jesus,  which  was 
apparently  already  being  worshipped  by  the  people 
at  the  time  some  ofLegaspi's  soldiers  found  it  in  the  house 
of  an  "Indian"  with  "many  flowers  before  it".  The  festival 
occurs  on  the  third  Sunday  of  January,  and  is  known  locally 
as  the  Fiesta  sa  Senor.  People  from  all  of  the  fifty-two 
towns  of  Cebu  come  to  the  fiesta,  and  even  from  the  neigh- 
boring provinces  of  Bohol,  Leyte,  and  Oriental  Negros. 
They  come  by  steamer  and  sailboat,  train,  trucks,  and  auto- 
mobile. Years  ago,  when  travel  was  more  difficult,  people 
set  out  on  the  pilgrimage  to  Cebu  as  much  as  a  month 
before  the  day  of  the  festival. 

Most  people  come  to  fulfill  vows  made  to  the  Santo  Nino 
in  seeking  recovery  from  some  serious  illness,  either  for 
themselves  or  their  loved  ones.  They  place  lighted  candles 
before  the  image  and  kneel  and  pray,  and  sometimes 
perform  a  sort  of  dance  known  as  the  sinulog,  literally 
"current",  as  of  a  stream. 

The  dance  is  performed  before  the  image  inside  the  church 
to  the  monotonous  beating  of  a  drum.  Several  persons 
may  dance  at  the  same  time,  but  they  do  so  independently  of 
each  other,  although  children  sometimes  dance  together. 
The  dancer  first  kneels  before  the  Santo  Nino,  then  rises 


and  bows.  As  the  drum  starts,  he  wheels  around,  and  with 
his  arms  waving  rhythmically,  begins  a  waltz-like  step,  his 
entire  movement  being  like  that  of  a  current  striking  some 
obstacle.  He  bends  his  head  forward,  looks  up  to  gaze  at 
the  image,  then  suddenly  leaps  into  the  air,  shouting  "Pit 
Senor!"  This  is  repeated  and  continued  sometimes  until 
the  dancer  falls  down  in  exhaustion.  Usually,  however,  when 
the  dancer  tires,  he  bows  to  the  image  and  gives  way  to 
some  other  devotee. 

Occasionally  a  dancer  carries  a  child  in  his  arms,  in  which 
case  the  dance  is  dedicated  to  the  latter  and  the  aid  of  the 
Senor  is  invoked  for  him.  If  the  dance  is  on  behalf  of  some 
one  unable  to  be  present,  the  dancer  shouts,  for  instance, 
"This  dance  is  for  my  grandfather,  Sefior!" 

Children  sometimes  dance  in  unison  and  are  then  usually 
dressed  in  short,  white  pants  and  red  shirts,  with  strips  of 
white  crossed  over  the  breast  from  shoulders  to  belt.  They 
carry  a  stick  in  each  hand  which  they  strike  together  at 
regular  intervals  as  the  dance  proceeds,  the  movements 
otherwise  being  similar  to  those  already  described. 


See  "A  Chapter  fromOld  Cebu", Bertha  Shanks  Chaney,  Philippine 
Magazine,  November,  1928. 


Night 


By  Herminio  M.  Beltran 


KTIGHT 

Like  a  priest  in  black 
Lights  the  candles 
On  the  altar  of  the  sky . . . 


Below 

The  trees  with  upraised  arms 

Say  their  prayers 

In  muffled  whispers  . . . 


Rota  Days 

By  H.  G.  Hornbostel 


Illustrated  by  the  writer 
I  was  engaged  in  making  ar-      the  mighty  surges  of  the  Pacific  pound  eternally  in  calm 
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ABOUT  ten  years  ago 
chaeological  excavations  in  the  Marianas  Islands, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum 
of  Honolulu.  The  Marianas  Islands  were  found  to  be 
exceedingly  rich  archaeologically,  con- 
taining hundreds  of  stone  monuments 
which  marked  burials,  accompanied 
by  pottery  fragments,  polished  stone 
implements,  weapons,  and  other  arti- 
facts. I  collected  over  10,000  speci- 
mens, and  made  maps  and  took 
photographs,  and  my  wife  compiled  a 
collection  of  Chamorro  texts  with 
translations,  lists  of  Chamorro  family 
and  place  names,  etc.  The  transla- 
tions were  made  by  her  as  she  knows 
the  native  tongue  as  well  as  she 
knows  English  or  German.  All  this 
material  is  now  at  the  Museum  and 
has  been  found  of  great  value  to 
students  of  archaeology,  in  fact  a 
number  of  monographs  have  already 
been  published  by  authorities  cover- 
ing this  collection. 

It  is  not  my  intention  in  this  article  in  the  Philippine 
Magazine  to  go  into  the  details  of  my  findings,  which 
would  probably  not  interest  the  reader,  but  rather  to  relate 
my  human  contacts,  and  to  describe  as  best  I  can  the  island 
of  Rota,  one  of  the  Marianas  Islands,  Rota  being  especially 
interesting,  for  though  it  is  inhabited  by  Chamorros,  as  are 
the  other  islands  in  the  group,  they  have  had  much  less 
contact  with  the  outside  world.  The  Marianas  Islands 
extend  four  hundred  twenty  miles  north  and  south,  about 
thirteen  hundred  fifty  miles  east  of  our  Luzon.  Rota  is 
the  second  island  from  the  south  and  is  forty  miles  north 
of  Guam.  It  is  twelve  miles  long  and  five  and  a  half  miles 
wide.  The  island  is  composed  of  calcareous  rock  and  is 
almost  completely  surrounded  by  reefs.  Practically  the 
whole  island  is  an  elevated  plateau  from  600  to  900  feet 
in  height  with  cliffs  of  great  beauty 
falling  steeply  to  a  narrow  coastal 
plain,  from  one  hundred  yards  to 
half  a  mile  broad.  The  plateau 
is  covered  with  a  virgin  forest  of 
magnificent  trees,  the  well  known 
ipil  predominating.  The  coastal 
plain  is  fertile  land  mostly  covered 
by  coconut  plantation  and  garden 
patches. 

The  shores  are  wreathed  with  a 
luxuriant  strand  growth  of  shrubs 
and  vines  and  glistening  white 
sand  beaches.  Then  comes  the 
lagoon  of  crystal  cle^r  water  and 
beyond  this  again  at  a  distance  of 
from  fifty  to  two  hundred  fifty 
yards  the  fringing  reef  on  which 
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Cave  picture  writing 
Meaning:  The  man  and  woman  married  and 


had  4  children,  2  boys  and  2  girls 


and  in  stormy  weather,  so  that  not  for  one  minute  can 
one  escape  the  tumult  of  this  strife  between  the  sea  and 
the  land.  I  may  say  here  that  the  sound  produced  by 
wave  action  against  coral  produces  a 
symphony  of  sound,  a  hammering, 
sucking,  swishing,  tinkling,  pounding, 
spouting,  scraping,  all  to  the  subdued, 
rhythmic  beat  of  the  successive  waves 
as  they  strike  the  reef  and  leap  over 
it  to  break  again  upon  the  beach. 
This  song  of  the  sea  is  far  different 
from  that  which  strikes  the  ear  on 
coasts  of  a  different  formation.  The 
breaking  of  the  surf  on  a  northern 
beach  or  against  sheer  walls  of  rock 
becomes  monotonous,  but  not  so  the 
song  of  the  sea  at  Rota, 

Leaving  Saipan,  an  island  north  ot 
Rota,  on  a  small,  over-crowded  and 
over-loaded  Japanese  schooner  of 
ninety  tons  with  no  life-boats  aboard 
or  wireless,  I  proceeded  to  Rota. 
Although  the  distance  between  Saipan 
and  Rota  is  only  about  a  hundred  miles,  it  took  us  two  and 
a  half  days  to  make  the  trip  as  a  strong  headwind  was 
blowing,  making  a  considerable  sea  and  necessitating  reefing 
and  continual  tacking.  As  the  passengers  were  all  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  sea  and  knew  nothing  of  nautical  matters, 
this  head-sea  was  taken  by  them  to  be  a  great  and  dangerous 
storm,  which  caused  those  who  did  not  become  miserably 
sea-sick  to  become  sick  with  fear.  As  the  ship  was  small, 
its  hull  taken  up  entirely  with  cargo,  and  with  no  cabins 
on  deck  with  the  exception  of  the  captain  and  crew's  quarters 
forward,  the  passengers  were  deck  passengers  in  all  senses 
of  the  word. 

The  sick  and  fearful  were  hard  to  handle  on  account  of 
the  continual  swinging  of  the  boom  as  the  ship  came  about 
on  a  new  tack,  and  it  was  only  by  great  good  luck  that  some 

of  them  were  not  hurled  over  the 
side.  Bodily  functions  were  by 
necessity  attended  to  in  full  view 
of  all,  the  sick  lay  miserably  in  the 
scuppers,  and  those  who  were  able 
to  move  about  hindered  the  work- 
ing of  the  craft. 

During  the  second  day  out,  an 
old  woman  came  to  tell  me  that 
her  daughter  was  about  to  give 
birth  to  a  child,  and  asked  whe- 
ther I  could  not  help  her  in  her 
trouble.  I  informed  the  captain 
who  placed  a  clean  blanket  on  the 
deck  and  gave  me  a  pair  of  scis- 
sors and  some  fish  line.  Estrella, 
for  this  was  the  girl's  name,  was 
made  as  comfortable   as  possible. 
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Her  mother  acted  as  a  midwife.  I  stood  by  keeping 
the  crowd  back,  and  at  times  fed  Estrella  a  little 
whiskey  I  had  with  me.  When  the  baby  arrived  I  disin- 
fected the  captain's  scissors  with  the  remaining  whiskey, 
cut  the  umbilical  cord,  and  tied  it  up.  The  mother 
prayed  that  the  child  might  live  to  reach  the  shore  so  that 
the  Padre  could  christen  it.  The  sick  passengers,  upon 
hearing  the  mother's  prayer,  prayed  also,  for  they  too  fear- 
ed death  without  benefit  of  clergy.  The  child  lived  and  all 
the  passengers  reached  the  land,  but  for  a  time  they 
went  through  hell  due  to  ignorance  and  fear. 

A  beautiful  morning  came  and  the  schooner  nosed 
cautiously  to  its  anchorage  at  Rota,  leaving  behind  her 
the  booming  breakers  of  the  outer  reefs  and  the  curtain 
of  rainbow-tinted  mist  which  hung  above  them.  She  let 
go  her  anchor  and  came  to  rest.  Here  before  us  we  saw 
the  town,  heard  its  early  morning  noises,  smelled  the  break- 
fast fires,  and  saw  the  people  on  the  beach  to  welcome  us. 

The  gratitude  of  the  passengers  for 
having  passed  safely  through  hell 
and  for  now  beholding  their  own 
snug  little  island  was  so  keen  that 
one  felt  it. 

On  landing  I  looked  up  a  man 
called  Juan  Taitano  to  whom  I  car- 
ried letters  of  introduction  from  his 

friends  in  Saipan.     Taitano  had  been 

the  school  master  of  the  island  in 

German  times,  could  speak  German, 

and   was   considered    an   intelligent 

man,  and  therefore  of  value  to  me. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find  him, 

for  the  entire  population  consisted 

of  only  some  six  hundred  Chamor- 

ros,  men,  women,  and  children,  three 

Japanese  officials,  and  two  ^Koreans 

— who  were  on  the  beach  to  meet  us. 

Taitano  was  delighted  to  have  me  as 

his    guest,   as   he   had   not  seen   or 

talked    to    a    Caucasian    for   many 

years,    and   besides   in    the    eyes  of 

the  native  folk  of  the  island,  I  was 

a    personage    of  great    importance, 

and  being  his  guest,  he  reflected  my  glory.     Juan's  house 

was  clean,  his  family  healthy,   and   I   soon   felt   quite   at 

home.     The  furnishings  were    simple    but    adequate.    On 

the  walls   hung    colored   prints   of  the    King    and    Queen 

of  Spain,  the  German  Kaiser,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  various 

assorted  saints.     The  watch-dog  in  whose  veins  ran  the 

blood  of  the  German  dachshund,  probably  many  genera- 
tions removed,  still  had  the  crooked  legs  and  the  long  body 
of  his  great-grandfathers.  In  fact  all  that  was  left  of  the 
German  influence  on  this  island  was  Juan's  dog,  and  the 
picture  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  former  German  Emperor. 

Juan  was  very  anxious  to  know  why  I  had  come  and  I 
told  him  of  my  Museum  work.  This  he  took  with  a  grain 
of  salt;  and  told  me  that  he  and  all  the  natives  of  the  islands 
were  my  friends,  that  digging  for  bones  was  all  good  enough 
in  its  way,  but  he  knew  I  represented  the  great  United 
States  of  America  which  ruled  his  kinsfolk  so  justly  in 
nearby  Guam,  and  he  hoped  that  I  would  be  able  to  photo- 
graph and  map  the  island  quickly  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  landing  of  troops,  etc.     I  tried  my  best  to  show  him 
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I  passed  now  and  again  upright  monu- 
ments called   "latte" 


that  he  was  in  error  but  did  not  succeed  in  this.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  Juan  had  more  or  less  of  a  reason 
in  not  believing  me  because  the  people  of  the  Marianas 
Islands  have  had  three  masters  in  the  life  of  one  genera- 
tion—Spanish, German,  and  now  the  Japanese.  The 
Spanish  taught  the  people  to  speak  Spanish,  the  German 
government  introduced  the  German  language,  and  now 
the  Japanese  teach  Japanese  in  school. 

The  second  evening  of  my  stay  when  the  coal-oil  lamps 
were  lit,  his  grandchildren  began  to  chatter  in  Charnorro 
and  although  I  can  not  speak  Charnorro  I  know  enough 
of  it  to  understand  a  little  of  the  conversation,  especially 
if  it  is  about  the  first  person^singular.  I  inquired  from 
Juan  what  the  little  tikes  were  saying,  and  he  told  me 
that  they  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  my  hair  was 
just  like  the  Virgin  Mary's.  Intrigued  as  to  just  how  they 
had  decided  this,  I  questioned  them  and  was  told  that  the 
Virgin  Mary  in  their  church  had  blonde  hair  and  blue  eyes. 
This  statue  'had  been  brought  from 
Germany  and  naturally  had  blonde 
hair  and  not  black  like  those  which 
come  from  Spain.  A  few  days  later 
I  noticed  that  the  children  in  the 
village  called  me  the  "big  Americana 
who  has  hair  like  our  Virgin",  and 
this  was  of  course  quite  pleasing  to 
one  of  my  sinful  past,  whose  soul 
had  become  mouldy  through  the 
wear  and  tear  of  many  seasons  in 
many  tropic  lands. 

Having  unpacked  my  notes,  tools, 
camera,  test  tubes,    and    what-not, 
I  set  out  early  one  day  to  visit  the 
caves  in  the  limestone  cliffs  on  the 
northeast   coast  in  order  to  record, 
photograph,    and    measure    ancient 
drawings    which    were    said    to    be 
scratched  into  the  rocky  walls.     As 
I  walked  along  the  strand,   a  great 
sea  was  breaking  on  the  reef,  and 
as  the  day  was  calm  and  cloudless 
with  hardly  a  breeze  strong  enough  to 
stir  the  leaves  of  the  trees  along  the 
shore,  the  great  surf  seemed  uncanny,  and  it  gave  me  a  feel- 
ing of  uneasiness,  the  sort  of  feeling  one  would  have  if  he  wit- 
nessed  a  raging  river  overflowing  its  banks  in   a  desert 
country  without  a  cloud  in  sight.     Of  course  this  simply- 
meant  that  a  great  typhoon  had  spent  its  rage  upon  the 
sea   hundreds   of  miles   away,    probably   off  northeastern 
Luzon,  and  these  great  surges  were  the  death  rattle  of  the 
storm.     To   my   left    were   great   limestone    cliffs,    honey- 
combed with  caves,  and  weathered  into  fantastic  Gothic- 
like buttresses  whose  sheer  sides  were  festooned  with  great 
forest  vines,   ferns,   and  flowering  shrubs.     As   I   walked 
along  among  all  this  natural  beauty,   I  passed  now  and 
again,  almost  hidden  in  the  jungle,  great  upright  monu- 
ments of  stone   called   latte   or   casas   da   los   antiguos 
by  the  natives  who  believed  that  they  are  haunted  by 
Taotao  Mona  (people  of  before  time).     These  monuments 
were  quarried  and  erected  by  a  people  who  lived  years 
before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards.*    Nothing  just  like 
these  monuments  have  so  far  been  found  elsewhere  in  the 
(Continued  on  page  157) 


The  Black  Cat 

A  Tirurai  Legend 
By  Maximo  Ramos 


RUNNING  through  a  fertile  green  hollow 
that  lies  secluded  in  the  mountains  of  cen- 
tral Cotabato,  is  a  swift  and  deep  stream, 
the  bed  of  which  is  of  a  peculiar  clayey  substance 
resembling  clotted  blood.  Every  time  this  stream 
overflows  its  banks,  the  turbaned,  betelnut  chewing 
villagers  talk  in  subdued  tones  about  the  large  and  fear- 
some black  cat  which  some  one  always  tells  the  others  he 
saw  jump  into  his  house  through  the  window  the  previous 
night,  circle  the  room  three  times,  and  disappear  without 
a  sound  through  the  door. 

Whenever  it  is  reported  that  the  mysterious  cat  has 
been  seen,  the  people  gather  up  their  belongings  and  re- 
main in  their  houses,  for  they  are  certain  that  there  will 
be  a  flood  the  following  day.  And  all  night  long,  while 
the  flood  lasts,  the  villagers  listen  with  dread  to  fierce  and 
eerie  yowls  coming  from  the  nearby  forest. 

A  few  of  the  older  village  folk  say  that  there  was  a  time 
when  the  stream  was  only  a  harmless  creek,  flowing  over 
an  ordinary  bed  of  sand  and  pebbles,  when  no  such  cat 
was  ever  seen  nor  such  weird  cries  were  heard. 

In  those  days  a  proud  chief  ruled  the  valley.  He  had 
an  only  child,  a  very  fair  maiden,  who  fell  in  love  with  a 
man  who  was  the  son  of  his  worst  enemy.  The  chief 
learned  about  this  and  one  day,  when  the  two  lovers  had 
paddled  up  the  creek  in  their  agile  vinta  to  a  secret  nook 
of  their  own,  he  suddenly  came  upon  them  and  attacked 
the  young  man  with  a  poisoned  spear.  The  lover  was 
swift-limbed,  however,  and  escaped. 

In  spite  of  the  watchfulness  of  the  chief,  the  two  young 
people  managed  to  speak  to  each  other  once  more  and 
agreed  to  steal  away  from  the  village  to  some  happier 
place. 

On  the  appointed  night,  the  girl  waited  at  her  tiny  window, 
and  when  all  was  silent  the  young  man  came  up  noiselessly 
and  helped  her  down.  Light-footed,  they  sped  down  the 
path,  but  a  watchdog  began  to  bark  and  the  chief,  awaken- 
ing, grabbed  his  bow  and  arrows  and  started  in  pursuit.  In 
the  light  of  the  moon  which  had  risen,  he  saw  them  speeding 
hand-in-hand  down  the  hill  toward  the  creek.  The  angry 
father  let  go  two  unerring  arrows — the  first  at  his  daughter, 
the  second  at  her  lover.  The  bodies  of  the  two  young 
people  rolled  together  down  the  slope  and  into  the  reedy 
bank  of  the  stream.     His  wrath  unappeased,   the  father 


did  not  trouble  himself  even  to  see  where  the 
bodies  of  his  daughter  and  his  enemy's  son  lay. 
Not  long  after  that,  the  old  people  say,  two 
bamboo  shoots  in  gold-colored  leafsheaths  were 
seen  to  grow  on  the  bank  of  the  stream.  They 
grew  up  straight  and  slender,  swaying  together 
and  whispering  to  one  another  in  the  breeze.  Later,  numer- 
ous shoots  sprang  up  about  them,  and  the  villagers  began 
to  say  that  if  at  the  time  of  the  new  moon  one  looked  into 
the  water  beside  the  bamboo  clump,  one  saw,  not  a  reflec- 
tion of  the  bamboo,  but  of  a  handsome  man  and  charming 
woman,  surrounded  by  numerous  pretty  children. 

When  the  father  heard  about  this,  his  anger  was  rekindled, 
and  early  one  evening,  when  the  tip  of  the  new  moon  showed 
just  over  the  highest  peak  in  the  west,  he  stole  to  the  bank 
of  the  creek.  Gazing  at  the  surface  of  the  water  he  saw, 
even  as  it  had  been  rumored,  a  happy  group  of  children 
around  their  father  and  mother,  all  of  them  swaying  ever 
so  gently  in  the  wind  and  tossing  their  hair. 

With  dark  countenance  and  firm-set  jaws,  the  chief 
went  home  and  ordered  his  heaviest  hewing-knife  whetted, 
and  before  sun-up  he  was  back  at  the  creek  and  fell  to 
cutting  down  the  bamboo  brake. 

To  his  amazement,  as  he  struck  the  first  reed,  it  bled. 
But  spiller  of  blood  as  he  was,  this,  far  from  daunting  him, 
only  filled  him  with  the  lust  to  kill.  He  slashed  about 
him  until  nothing  remained  but  ragged  and  bleeding  stumps. 
The  blood,  soaking  the  bank,  oozed  into  the  stream. 

Satisfied,  the  chief  returned  home  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 
But  as  he  was  about  to  close  his  eyes,  a  large,  black  cat  jump- 
ed into  the  room.  His  sinister  eyes  shooting  blue  and  green 
flames,  the  beast  began  to  circle  about,  growing  larger  and 
larger  as  he  did  so.  Terror-struck,  the  man  leaped  out 
of  the  window  and  fled  down  the  hill.  He  jumped  into  the 
stream,  intending  to  cross  it,  but  with  a  tremendous  roar 
the  water  rose  suddenly,  and  he  was  drowned  in  the  flood, 
and  his  body  swept  out  to  the  Celebes  Sea. 

Many  years  have  passed,  say  the  old  story  tellers,  but 
the  black  cat  has  continued  to  appear  at  the  village  and 
every  time  he  is  seen  the  stream  swells  furiously  and  wild 
yowls  are  heard  in  to  forest  to  remind  the  people  of  the 
undying  wrath  of  the  Black  Cat. 


Trysting 

By  Winnifred  Lewis 


QNE  palm  against  the  blue  night  sky, 
One  warm  star  riding  zenith  high, 

The  crescent  moon  o'er  mountain  nigh, 
A  far  dog  baying  faintly! 

What  matters  sky  of  midnight  blue, 

Or  palm,  or  white  star  shining  true? 

My  eager  arms  stretched  out  to  you 
Return  to  my  heart  empty. 


The  moon  sinks  over  mountain  crest; 
The  star  within  a  cloud  finds  rest; 
The  palm  tree  holds  a  quiet  nest 

Of  birdlings  sleeping  safely. 
But  O,  My  Dear,  my  thoughts  of  you 
Sleep  not  nor  rest  the  long  night  through; 
And  somewhere  in  the  starlit  blue 

Our  spirits  meet  in  trysting. 
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The  Old  Manila  Galleons 

By  Percy  A.  Hill 


THE  track  of  the  annual  galleon  to  and  from 
the  Philippines   to  Mexico  was  to  the   sea, 
what  the  King's  Highroad  was  to  the  land, 
for  the  traverse  taken  by  these  ships  was  always  the 
same.     For  nearly  three  centuries  these  stubby  old 
naos  were  the   link   binding   the    Islands   of   His 
Majesty   to   Spain   and   the   civilized  world.    Sailing  the 
wastes  of  an  ocean  far  from  pacific,  guessing  at  latitude 
by  rheumatism,  daring  thirst,  scurvy,  and  the  privateer, 
the  men  in  these  ships  served  a  picturesque  yet  vital  need 
of  the  colony. 

As  early  as   1568,  Urdaneta  the  priest -navigator,  had 
fixed  on  Mexico  as  the  center  of  Oriental  commerce,  choos- 
ing the  port  of  Navidad  for  re-fitting  and  provisioning  the 
galleons.     But  in  1602  a  change  was  made  to  Acapulco, 
its  waterless,  barren  hills  shutting  in  a  hot  steaming  port 
but  a  safe  place  for  the  shipping  of  the  Pacific.     It  possessed 
a  masonry  fort,  San  Diego,  similar  to  San  Felipe  in  Cavite, 
the  Philippine  terminus,  the  church,  convent  and  hospital 
of  San  Hip61ito,  and  was  a  busy  port  during   the   arrival 
and  departure  of  the  galleons  but  sunk  in  lethargy  amongst 
its  hills  the  rest  of  the  year.     Orchards  of  limes— that 
medicine  for   scurvy   so  welcome   to  the  crews — oranges, 
bananas,  and  papayas,  gardens  for  vegetables,  and  herds 
of  cattle  driven  over  the  rocky  trails  from  Chilpanzingo, 
— the  twin  mountains  that  stood  for  all  this  were  a  happy 
sight    to  men  on  voyage-battered  naos  for  two  centuries. 
The  restriction  of  the  traffic  itself  was  brought  about  by 
the  jealous  and  short-sighted  merchants  of  Cadiz  and  Seville, 
whose  influence  was  paramount  with  the  Council  of  the 
Indies.     By  royal  decree  they  had  the  trade  limited  to  two, 
and  then  one  galleon  each  year.     The  value  of  the  cargo 
was  limited  to  a  quarter  million  of  pesos  on  the  voyage 
westward  and  half  a  million  pesos  eastward,  but  these  values 
were  measured  on  an  elastic  scale  and  often  were  triple  the 
amounts  specified,  especially  on  the  return  voyage.     The 
privileges  of  shipping  were  limited  to  the  Governor,  the 
judges  of  the  Audiencia,  religious  and  charitable  orders, 
the  petty  officials,  their  friends  and  favorites,  these  pri- 
vileges being  transferable  at  a  price  that  often  was  five 
hundred  pesos  for  each  boleta. 

The  galleon  was  fitted  out  at  the  King's  expense,  for  they 
were  purely  royal  treasure  ships.  The  duty  was  one-third 
of  the  registered  cargo,  but  in  actuality  the  patriots  allowed 
the  King  as  much  as  a  sixth.  The  merchants  who  handled 
the  boletas  contributed  twenty  thousand  pesos  as  a  bounty 
for  the  "General"  in  command,  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  sailing  of  the  ship,  his  perquisites  in  the  early  days 
rising  as  high  as  forty  thousand  pesos.  The  galleons  were 
nearly  all  constructed  in  the  Islands,  for  a  ship  costing 
fifty  thousand  pesos  in  treeless  Peru,  could  be  built  for  eight 
in  the  Philippines.  The  woods  used  were  of  the  hardest 
kind,  impervious  to  cannon,  but  the  weight  made  the  ships 
unwieldy  and  difficult  to  handle. 
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A  galleon  rarely  exceeded  two  hundred   twenty 
feet  over  all,  and  was  fitted  with  a  high  prow  and 
a  much  higher  stern,   containing  the  main  cabins. 
Some  ships  had  as  many  as  four  decks  and  mount- 
ed forty  cannon,  but  most  of  the  latter  were   car- 
ried   as  ballast.     They  had  three  masts   with  an 
immense    spread  of  sail,    but    their  apple-bows  prevent- 
ed  swift    sailing    even    if   they   threw    an    acre   of  froth 
before   the   prow.     The   inward  traverse  being  direct,    it 
consumed  only  from  seventy  to  ninety  days,  but  the  out- 
ward traverse  rarely  was  made  under  six  months.     They 
ranged  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  tons  burden  and  carried 
from  1,000  to  1,500  boletas,  or  from  3,000  to  4,500  bales, 
each  boleta  having  a  capacity  of  about  eighteen  cubic  feet. 
Upon  this  trade  plus  the  annual  subsidy  from  Mexico  of  a 
quarter  million  silver  pesos,  Manila  existed  for  over  two 
hundred  years.     But  the  profit  was  immense.     It  was  quite 
easy  to  make  as  much  as  eight  hundred  per  cent.     The  first 
cargo  of  spices  realized  Vasco  da  Gama  six  thousand  per 
cent,  and  Sebastian  Biscaino  who  charted  the  galleon  route 
about  1605,  estimated  a  thousand  per  cent  profit  in  the 
galleon  trade.     Maritime  losses  were  provided  for  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  funds  being  supplied  by  the  re- 
ligious confraternities,  and  later  the  Consulado. 

The  people  of  Manila  were  in  a  "happy  confusion"  for 
two  or  three  months  assembling  the  boletas,  for  while 
Cavite  was  the  home  port,  Manila  supplied  the  cargo  and 
of  course  took  the  profit.  The  Plaza  de  Almacenes  back 
of  the  Santa  Clara  Nunnery  was  the  chosen  spot  for  months, 
a  busy  crowd  there  packing  and  repacking  the  bales.  There 
was  a  multitude  of  clerks  and  escribientes  and  huge 
amounts  of  paper  were  consumed  in  making  the  invoices 
in  longhand,  the  descriptions  being  written  out  at  great 
length.  The  lading,  an  old  historian  says,  was  accomplished 
"amidst  a  labyrinth  of  complaints,  legal  entanglements, 
and  divided  permits  for  the  alloted  space  on  board."  Mer- 
chandise crowded  each  available  spot  and  it  was  common 
custom  to  heave  to  after  leaving  Cavite  and  clear  decks 
while  still  in  Manila  Bay. 

The  galleons  carried  between  four  and  five  hundred 
passengers  and  crew,  cramped  into  odd  spaces  like  sardines 
on  the  outward  voyage,  but  there  was  more  elbow  room  on 
the  return.  The  passage  cost  one  thousand  pesos  to  Mexico 
and  six  hundred  on  the  return,  as  the  ticket  makers  evi- 
dently thought  even  those  with  nothing  but  brawn,  cunning, 
or  ambition  should  amass  fortunes  while  in  Manila,  and 
were  alert  to  garner  their  share.  Every  available  space 
was  hung  with  water  jars  on  leaving  Cavite,  for  the  ships 
could  not  carry  a  supply  sufficient  for  six  months.  But 
swinging  up  into  the  regions  of  the  40th  parallel  they  found 
the  never-failing  rains  and  with  bamboos  and  mats  during 
the  storms  refilled  the  water  jars.  This  region  was  cal- 
led "the  graveyard  of  Dona  Maria  de  la  Xara'\  and  both 
crews  and  passengers  suffered  a  high  mortality  from  pneu- 
monia. 

(Continued  on  page  155) 
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AND  WHAT  HAPPENED  AFTER  HE  SAID 
GOOD-BYE  TO  SLEEPLESS  NIGHTS 


0  ^0  SUEP  yet 


J& 


'*£ 


J> 


^»*tfS*RONOATT«Of*/( 
rt,M   K>SINOMVCft/A 


<Ct 


,«■* 


SOJTO  GET  SOME 5/^ 


I  J  NEXT  MO/INI NO  j m 

f    10  GIVE  ANYTHING  IF  1       1 
DIDNT  HAVE  TO  GO  TO  THE 
OFFICE  TODAY.  THESE  SLEEPLESS 
NIGHT*  CERTAINLY  HAVE  ME 
"HANGING  ON  THE  ROPES."'    J 


JF[ 


HONEY,  YOU  DON'T 
KNOW  HOW  WORRIED  IT 
MAKES  ME  TO  SEE  YOU 

THIS  WAY.  I  WISH 
THERE  WAS  SOMETHING 
I  COULD  DO.  > 


YOU  KNOW,  BOB  HAS  BEEN  WITH 

OUR  FIRM  FOR  6  YEARS  —  AND  I  FEEL 

|  LIKE  AFATHERTOYOU  BOTH. ..BUT  FRANKLY, 

HE'S  SLIPPING  BADLY  LATELY—  CAN'T 

SEEM  TO  HANDLE  HIS  WORK  ANYMORE- 

HAS  MADE  SEVERAL  COSTLY  MISTAKES.. 


/ 


I  DON'T  WANT  TO  SEEM 

HARSH, MY  DEAR,  BUT 

AFTER  ALL, THING* 

CAN'T  GO  ON  LIKETHI*. 

THI*  15  JUST  A 

FRIENDLY  WARNING. 


OH.MR.BLAIR.IT  REALLY 

ISN'T  BOB'S  FAULT.  IT'S 

ALL  ON  ACCOUNT  OF 

THIS  DREADFUL  TIME 

HE'S  HAVING  WITH 

v     SLEEPLESS   NIGHTS. 


SLEEPLESS  NIGHTS /SO 
THAT'S  THE  TROUBLE- 
BUT  WHY  HAVEN'T 
YOU  TRIED  OVALTINE? 


OVALTINE?  YOU 
MEAN  THAT  SWISS 

FOOD-DRINK?    DO 

YOU  REALLY  THINK 

IT  WOULD  HELP? 


f  I  CERTAINLY  DO- 
IT'S REALLY  AMAZING 
THE  WAY  A  CUP 
OF  IT  AT  BEDTIME 
HELPS  A  LOT  OF 
Jpoor  SLEEPERS"*/**^/ 


WELL-I'LL 

SURELY  GET  A 

CAN  OF  IT  ON 

AAY  WAY  HOME 

THIS   AFTERNOONy 


3 

OVALTINE,    j 
PLEASE  /     J 

ijr  [s 

201 

\ 

WHAT  DO  YOU  THINK  OF  YOUR.  > 
•SALES  MANAGER"  HUSBAND  NOW, 
HONEY.?...  AND  TOMORROW  I'M 
GOING  TO  ORDER  THAT  NEW  CAR, 
YOU'VE  BEEN  WANTING...AS  A  REWARD 
FOR  INTRODUCING^ftfTO  OVALTINE 


OH  BOB.  HOW  WONDERFUL.    > 
i  BUT  HAVING  YOU  YOUR  OLD 
PEPPY  SELF  AGAIN  IS  THE 
BIGGEST  REWARD  OF  ALL./ 


SEND  THIS  IN  AND  SEE      \ 
FOR   YOURSELF  WHAT        ^=*. 
AN  AMAZING  DIFFERENCE   ( ^ 
OVALTINE  MAY  MAKE  IN 
THE   WAY  YOU  SLEEP  AND 
LOOK  AND   FEEL. 


Ovakinc  is  a  delicious  pure  food  concentrate  you  take  with  hot  milk 
just  before  going  to  bed.  A  scientific  food  creation  that  promotes 
sound  sleep  quickly — while  thousands  of  delighted  users  report  that 
it  has  brought  them  new  energy,  as  well  as  steadier  nerves,  next  dav. 

Ovaltine  is  also  advised  as  a  strengthening  food  for  under-developed 
children — and  for  nursing  mothers,  convalescents,  and  the  aged.  Get 
a  can  of  Ovaltine  at  any  drug  or  grocery  store  today.  Or  mail 
coupon  for  trial  supply. 


Comedy  at  a  Pamisa 

By  Concepcion  Rico  Bugarin 


THERE  was  a  crowd  at  Tio  Andong's  house. 
His  wife,  Nana  Selma,  had  dreamed  a  month 
before  that  her  dead  mother  had  come  to 
her  begging  for  food,  and  so  it  had  been  decided  to 
give  a  pamisa  in  her  honor. 

The  children  were  out  playing  —  under  the  house 
and  in  the  yard  and  in  the  street.  Some  of  them  were 
hanging  about  the  big  frying  pan  set  over  a  fire  in  the 
back-yard,  waiting  for  a  chance  to  eat  the  browned  and 
half-burned  rice  that  always  clings  to  the  bottom  of  the 
pan.  Apong  Silo,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  cooking,  was 
telling  them  a  story  about  the  Katipunan. 

The  veranda  was  reserved  for  the  old  men.  Apo  Canro, 
the  town  Presidente,  had  many  things  to  say  about  the 
Constitutional  Convention  in  progress  in  Manila.  The 
others  listened  to  him  with  satisfaction,  and  after  each 
statement  he  made  there  was  always  some  token  of  assent. 
Pleased  with  this  he  would  clear  his  throat  and  follow  with 
his  favorite  exclamation,  "HombreV 

In  the  sala  the  young  men  and  women  were  enjoying 
themselves  in  their  own  way.  A  phonograph  in  the  room 
was  playing  the  dal-dal-lot,  sl  native  Filipino  record. 
Around  a  small  table  a  number  of  young  men  were  engaged 
in  a  game  of  dominoes.  A  few  others  were  in  a  corner, 
playing  sunca,  a  game  played  on  a  wooden  board  with 
cup-shaped  holes,  and  cowrie  shells.  Most  of  the  young 
people  present,  however,  were  talking  and  laughing  and 
showing  off. 

The  smell  of  cooking  was  in  the  air,  and  from  the  kitchen 
came  to  sound  of  meat  choping,  the  rattle  of  pots  and  pans, 
and  the  clatter  of  forks  and  spoons  being  wiped. 

A  temporary  arbor  which  was  to  serve  as  the  dining 
room  had  been  constructed  adjacent  to  the  back  of  the 
house,  and  those  of  the  young  folk  who  got  tired  of  dawdling 
about  in  the  sala  went  there  to  help  set  the  two  long  tables. 
As  they  worked,  they  teased  each  other  and  gossiped  about 
the  affairs  of  their  friends. 

Then  the  cant  ores  or  singers,  mostly  old  men  who 
usually  attend  such  festivities  only  to  sing  and  eat  their 
fill,  arrived.  Nana  Selma  lighted  the  candles  on  a  table 
near  the  wall  hung  with  pictures  of  the  Holy  Saints.  The 
atang,  or  offering  of  roast  pig,  was  placed  on  the  table, 
and  also  a  glass  of  basi  and  two  glasses  of  water.  The 
talking  and  merriment  inside  the  house  suddenly  ceased, 
but  the  children  playing  outside  kept  up  their  shouting. 
Irritated,  Nana  Selma  went  to  the  window  to  silence  them. 
"Don't  you  see  we  are  going  to  pray?"  she  shouted.  She 
looked  around  for  her  young  daughter.  "Tinay!"  she 
called.  "Tinay!  Where  are  you  again !"  A  childish 
voice  came  from  the  stairs.    "Yes,  nanang,  I  am  coming!" 

The  two-hour  prayer  began.  As  Lakay  Eping,  head  of 
the  cantores,  went  down  on  his  knees,  the  rest  of  the  people 
followed.  After  the  first  "Mystery"  was  over,  the  cantores 
entoned  the  "Requiem".  Over  the  mingled  drone  of  the 
cantores  rose  one  metallic  voice  which  Tinay,  the  daughter 
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of  the  house,  recognized  as  that  of  young  Mon- 
ching,  son  of  Lakay  Eping.  She  had  had  a  quarrel 
with  him  at  school  the  day  before. 

Miss  Cabayan,  the  teacher,  had  told  the  class 
that  she  and  Monching  would  sing  a  duet  during 
the  opening  exercises  the  following  Monday  morning,  and 
Tinay  had  cried  in  protest,  "But  ma'm,  I  don't  like  to  sing 
with  a. . .  cantores!"  The  whole  class  had  burst  into  laugh- 
ter, while  Monching's  face  had  flushed  with  indignation 
and  hurt.  The  teacher  had  reproved  Tinay  and  told  her 
never  to  say  such  a  thing  again. 

After  school  Monching  had  waited  for  her  at  the  gate. 
"Why  did  you  shame  me  before  the  class?"  he  had  demand- 
ed. 

She  had  faced  him  defiantly.  "Why — it  is  true!"  she 
had  said.     "You  are  a  cantores!" 

Monching  had  become  more  angry.  "I  will  tell  every- 
thing to  my  father,"  he  had  threatened,  "so  he  won't  attend 
your  pamisa  tomorrow.  Then  you  will  get  a  whipping 
from  your  father!" 

Tinay  had  been  frightened,  for  her  father  was  an 
irritable  man. 

The  praying  was  almost  through.  Tinay  was  looking  at 
the  cantores,  and  Monching  was  stealing  glances  at  her. 
She  caught  him  smiling  and  made  a  sour  face  at  him. 

After  the  "Ave  Maria  Purisima"  came  the  finale  of  the 
cantada.  Monching's  voice,  she  thought,  was  nice  after 
all.  She  looked  at  him  again  and  their  eyes  met.  But 
this  time  he  looked  angry.  Intensely  they  kept  eyeing 
each  other.  He  really  was  the  nicest  boy  in  the  class,  she 
thought.  Then  the  tension  lightened  and  Nana  Selma 
caught  the  two  exchanging  smiles.  Reaching  out  with 
one  hand,  she  sharply  pinched  the  girl's  thigh.  "Aray!" 
Tinay  exclaimed,  and  the  people  all  turned  their  heads  to 
look  at  her. 

After  the  prayer  Tinay  went  to  stand  near  the  doorway 
and  when  Monching  passed  her  to  go  to  the  kitchen  to  get 
a  drink  she  stopped  him  and  said:  "Oy,  liar,  why  did 
you  come?" 

"Because  I  like  to  sing,"  he  said,  and  they  laughed 
together. 

The  people  flocked  to  the  tables  and  the  head-server 
announced  "adobo.  .  .  higado.  .  .  potaje.  .  .  arroz  Va- 
lenciana.  .  .  ca/c/o",  etc.,  and  servitors  rushed  about 
everywhere  with  steaming  plates  and  dishes. 

Tinay  and  Monching  were  left  alone  in  the  sala  and  talked 
about  the  song  they  would  sing  the  following  Monday 
during  the  school  opening  exercises. 

"Do  you  remember  the  Halloween  Song  we  learned  in 
the  third  grade?"  asked  the  girl. 

"Yes",  said  Monching,  and  their  talk  drifted  to  general 
Halloween  plans.  "I  shall  get  Meling,  Celio,  Mario, 
Floring,  and  you,"  he  said,  "and  we  will  go  around  town 
singing  like  the  minstrels  we  have  read  about."  Tinay 
nodded  in  approval  of  the  boy's  enthusiasm. 

(Continued  on  page  154) 


THE  PHILIPPINES  abound  in  beautiful, 
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The  1935  Prospect  for  the  Coconut  Grower 

By  Norbert  W.  Schmelkes 


IT  has  often  been  said  that  the  coconut  provides 
a  livelihood  for  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  Philippines.  As  such,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  important  items  in  the  national  economy 
of  the  Archipelago.  And  not  only  the  coconut 
growers  themselves,  but  all  those  sections  of  in- 
dustry and  trade  which  provide  goods  for  their  consumption 
are  directly  interested  in  the  amount  of  money  the  coconut 
growers  have  to  spend. 

The  recent  developments  in  the  markets  for  coconut 
products — chiefly  copra  and  coconut  oil, — have  aroused 
general  interest,  and  the  spectacular  rise  in  prices  has  caused 
much  speculation  as  to  the  possibilities  of  maintaining 
these  products  at  the  attractive  level  which  has  been 
reached. 

The  Philippines  being  the  world's  largest  producer  of 
copra,  it  goes  without  saying  that  local  consumption  plays 
only  a  negligible  part  in  the  formation  of  prices,  and  the 
market  here — i.  e.  the  price  obtainable  by  the  producer,— 
depends  almost  entirely  on  the  situation  in  the  important 
consuming  markets,  namely  the  United  States  and  Europe. 
A  review  of  developments  during  1934  will  go  far  to 
clarify   the   position   of  the  Philippines   as  the  producing 
country  in  the  interplay  of  streams  of  supply  and  demand. 
At  the  close  of  1933,  the  Philippines  found  itself  in  a 
peculiarly  disadvantageous  position.     A  bumper  crop  had 
filled  local  warehouses  to  the  roofs,  and  the  carry-over  both 
here  and  in  the  United  States  was  heavier  than  at  any  time 
before.     The  agitation  in  American  political  circles  for  a 
prohibitive  taxation  of  Philippine  coconut  oil,  which  started 
during  the  latter  part  of  1933  and  culminated  in  the  enact- 
ment of  the  excise  tax  of  three  cents  a  pound,  had  para- 
lyzed buying  activities  in  the  United  States  and  consumers 
limited  their  purchases  to  their  immediate  requirements, 
buying,  as  it  were,  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis  where  they 
formerly  used   to   contract  ahead  for  not  less  than  their 
quarterly  consumption,  and  sometimes  for  more. 

Fear  of  drastic  taxation  by  Congress  instigated  this 
policy  and  led  to  a  gradual  decline  in  the  market,  which 
reached  its  nadir  between  May  and  July,  after  the  enact- 
ment of  the  excise  tax  had  shattered  all  hopes  for  an  im- 
provement. 

Copra  making  in  the  Philippines  would  at  that  time  have 
come  to  a  stop  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  advantage  of  an 
inflated  currency  which  enabled  us  to  undersell  all  other 
producers,  thus  capturing  a  much  larger  share  of  the  Euro- 
pean business  than  we  had  had  before.  With  the  Nether- 
lands Indies  on  the  gold  standard,  and  British  Malaya 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands  on  a  currency  basis  which  had 
not  declined  as  much  as  ours,  the  world-wide  decline  in 
prices  still  left  us  better  equivalents  even  at  European 
starvation  prices  than  those  offered  by  American  consumers, 
and  also  enabled  us  to  produce  where  other  coconut  grow- 
ing countries  found  it  impossible  to  cover  the  actual  cash 
outlay  in  production— let  alone  returns  on  investments  in 
coconut  groves, — and  had  to  abandon  a  large  portion  of  their 
potential  crop.     There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  the  former 
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gold  currency,  we  should  have  been  unable  to 
continue  production,  as  price  equivalents  offered 
by  European  countries  would  have  been  lower  than 
production  cost. 

Even  with  this  advantage,  prices  reached  levels 
so  low  that  many  planters  in  the  interior,  where 
transportation  costs  and  marketing  expenses  are  high,  were 
unable  to  market  their  crop  even  at  cost,  and  preferred  to 
feed  their  nuts  to  their  hogs  or  use  them  for  extracting 
oil  for  their  own  consumption. 

The  quantity  of  copra  which  was  thus  excluded  from  the 
commercial  market  must  have  been  quite  considerable, 
in  view  of  the  large  area  affected  and  due  to  the  long  dura- 
tion of  the  market  depression.  This  is  quite  evident  if 
we  consider  that  the  number  of  bearing  trees  in  the  Phil- 
ippines increases  by  from  two  to  three  millions  annually, 
and  that  the  actual  commercial  production  of  1934,  con- 
verted from  figures  for  exports  and  local  consumption,  shows 
only  a  decrease  of  3-1/2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1933. 
Although  there  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  actual 
amount  of  copra  which  did  not  find  its  way  into  the  channels 
of  trade  due  to  the  slump  in  prices,  an  estimate  of  10  per 
cent  of  the  total  crop,  or  about  60,000  tons,  does  not  appear 
excessive.  The  potential  production  for  1934  can  thus 
be  estimated  at  around  720,000  tons. 

The  severe  drought  in  the  United  States,  added  to  the 
crop-reducing  campaign  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  reversed  the  situation  completely.  Hogs 
and  cattle  perished  by  the  million,  and  thousands  of  acres 
of  agricultural  land  were  converted  into  deserts  and  the 
crops  destroyed. 

The  United  States,  formerly  only  a  small  market  for 
Philippine  copra  meal,  suddenly  became  a  large  consumer 
of  this  commodity,  which  had  been  selling  to  Europe  at 
prices  barely  above  its  value  for  fuel,  and  prices  increased 
by  nearly  250  per  cent.  American  cattle  raisers,  unable 
to  feed  their  starved  cattle  on  home-produced  feedstuffs, 
were  making  frantic  efforts  to  save  the  animals  which  had 
not  yet  perished.  This  improvement  in  meal  prices  added 
value  to  the  copra,  but  the  upswing  really  came  when  stocks 
of  oil,  purchased  at  the  lowest  prices  in  history,  had  been 
consumed  and  the  shortage  of  domestic  fats  became  more 
evident. 

When  in  October  and  November  several  severe  typhoons 
devastated  large  parts  of  the  coconut  growing  provinces 
in  the  Philippines,  the  market  was  definitely  slated  for  a 
considerable  improvement,  and  the  end  of  1934  found  all 
markets  in  a  distinctly  bullish  position  and  with  an  out- 
look more  favorable  than  had  been  the  case  for  a  long 
number  of  years. 

The  recent  spectacular  improvement  in  copra  prices  is 
entirely  due  to  the  shortage  of  fats  and  oils  in  the  United 
States  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  shortage  of  production 
in  the  Philippines,  on  the  other.  However,  it  can  not 
be  gainsaid  that  the  protection  afforded  by  the  two-cent 
excise  tax  differential  in  our  favor,  has  had  the  effect  of 
(Continued  on  page  153) 
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Wedding 

By  Esmeraldo  E.  de  Leon 


THE  news  that  Anton  and  Lucia  were  soon  to 
be  married  was  all  over  the  little  barrio  of 
Guiling.  Within  a  week  the  long  bamboo 
structure  under  which  the  wedding  feast  was  to  be 
served  was  fast  nearing  completion.  The  sides  were 
adorned  with  fresh  coconut  fronds  and  cogon  grass 
was  strewn  on  top  for  a  roof.  Bamboo  benches 
stood  along  the  sides. 

Anton  and  Lucia  were  not  exactly  lovers.  Anton  was 
not  from  the  barrio  of  Guiling,  although  he  had  been  staying 
there  for  over  a  year  now.  He  was  a  Macabebe  cloth- 
vendor  and  had  found  it  a  good  place  to  sell  his  goods. 
Some  of  the  most  productive  ricelands  in  the  country  were 
located  in  Guiling.  Anton  had  heard  of  the  wealth  of  the 
barrio  folk  in  term  of  palay ,  and  for  the  cloth  he  had  sold  on 
credit  to  the  farmers  he  had  been  promised  generous  pay- 
ment in  rice.     And  the  harvest  was  near  at  hand. 

Anton  was  an  enterprising  young  man.  He  was  only 
twenty-seven,  but  when  he  had  met  Lucia  he  had  realized 
that  still  better  business  might  be  possible.  Lucia  was  the 
daughter  of  Lakay  Anno,  considered  the  biggest  landholder 
of  the  barrio,  and  his  crop  was  always  the  best  because  his 
lands  were  the  most  fertile. 

Anton  had  not  wasted  any  time  in  making  his  love  clear 
to  Lucia.  But  the  girl  was  not,  contrary  to  his  expecta- 
tions, so  greatly  charmed  by  his  suit  for  she,  too,  had  plans 
of  her  own. 

"Lucia,"  Anton  had  pleaded.  "I  can  make  you  happy. 
I  have  money."  "And  I  will  not  take  you  away  from  here," 
he  had  promised. 

Lucia  had  been  silent.  She  was  not  thinking  of  him 
either.  She  loved  Manuel,  but  Manuel  was  only  a  tenant's 
son.  Lakay  Anno  had  shown  no  fondness  *or  Lucia's  choice 
from  the  start. 

Anton  had  shifted  his  point  of  attack  to  the  old  man,  a 
most  logical  move. 

"You  know,  Anton",  Lakay  Anno  had  said  gravely,  "I 
think  that  your  intentions  are  sincere  and  I  like  you.  But 
before  I  give  my  decision  on  this  matter,  I  must  tell  you 
that  we  have  certain  marriage  customs  that  have  to  be 
observed." 

"Thank  you,  Lakay  Anno,"  the  young  man  had  replied. 
"I  am  decided  to  marry  your  daughter  and  I  am  not  count- 
ing the  cost." 

"Very  nice  then.  The  marriage  feast  must,  as  usual,  be  a 
two-day  affair.  We'll  have  an  arbor  built  that  can  accom- 
modate all  our  guests.  There  must  be  dancing  and  eating 
for  two  days  and  two  nights.  But  that  is  not  all,  Anton. 
There  is  the  dowry".  The  old  man  had  eyed  the  young 
suitor  keenly. 

"How  much  is  it?"  Anton  had  asked. 
"Five  hundred  pesos  in  cash,  some  jewels,  and  five  cara- 
baos,"  Lakay  Anno  had  summed  it  up. 

"Can  you  assure  me  that  Lucia  will  consent  to  the  mar- 
riage?"   Anton  had  wanted  to  be  sure. 

"I  will  talk  it  over  with  her  tonight.  That  will  also  give 
you  ample  time  to  figure  out  if  you  can  meet  my  demands," 
Lucia's  father  had  said,  concluding  the  interview.    "To- 


morrow night,  Lucia,  you,  and  I  will  meet  here." 
Anton  had  really  done  some  figuring  the  moment 
he  had  left  Lakay  Anno's  house.  Five  hundred  pesos 
in  cash,  some  jewels,  and  five  carabaos.  That  cer- 
tainly was  a  considerable  amount! 
The  prospective  wedding  of  Anton  and  Lucia  had 
become  the  talk  of  the  barrio  the  morning  after  the  night  that 
Anton  promised  to  meet  all  the  dowry  and  wedding  ex- 
penses. In  a  week  the  young  people  would  be  united  in 
holy  matrimony.  The  arbor  had  been  erected,  and  the 
barrio  folks  anticipated  a  fine  wedding.  The  best  orchestra 
available  was  to  furnish  the  music.  A  carabao  and  sev- 
eral pigs  were  butchered  to  please  the  anitos  of  the  grand- 
parents of  the  bride. 

Even  Lucia  appeared  somewhat  amazed  at  the  splendor 
of  the  feast.  The  jewels  bought  by  Anton  dazzled  her 
lovely  black  eyes.  They  almost  made  her  forget  that  she 
did  not  love  Anton.  When  her  friends  told  her  how  lucky 
she  was  in  marrying  a  rich  merchant,  she  blushed. 

On  the  day  of  the  nuptials,  the  house  of  Lakay  Anno  was 
aglow  with  lights,  ribbons,  and  green  things.  The  wedding 
arbor  covered  almost  the  entire  front  yard.  Behind  the 
house  the  lechon  was  being  roasted,  and  the  improvised 
kitchen  at  one  end  of  the  arbor  was  swarming  with  cooks 
who  themselves  ate  most  of  what  they  prepared. 

The  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  moss-covered  church 
of  the  town,  the  party  riding  forth  and  back  in  gayly  dec- 
orated carretelas.  The  municipal  president  and  the 
judge's  wife  acted  as  sponsors.  Lakay  Anno  was  a  proud 
man. 

Immediately  upon  the  return  of  the  newlyweds  from  the 
church,  rice  was  showered  upon  them  and  the  rejoicing 
began.  The  pretty  barrio  lasses  primped  themselves  shily 
before  the  big  mirrors  hung  all  over  the  place.  The  young 
country  swains  who  had  no  chance  to  dance  with  the  maid- 
ens because-  of  the  competition  of  the  gallant  gentlemen 
from  the  neighboring  towns,  contented  themselves  with 
standing  in  the  doorways  and  watching  the  dancing  couples. 
The  feast  lasted  until  late  in  the  night.  Anton  proved 
himself  a  very  hospitable  host.  He  saw  the  last  guest 
to  the  gate,  and  Lakay  Anno  was  all  praise  for  his  son- 
in-law. 

Anton  decided  to  give  his  young  wife  a  treat,  so  he  took 
her  to  Manila  on  a  honeymoon.  The  barrio  folks  envied 
Lucia  the  more.  And  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Lucia  for 
being  an  obedient  daughter,  Lakay  Anno  gave  her  and  her 
husband  his  house  as  a  wedding  present. 

Three  weeks  after  the  marriage,  Anton  received  a  letter 
from  Manila.  It  was  from  the  firm  that  supplied  him  the 
cloth  he  sold.  His  promisory  note  would  be  due  in  a  few 
weeks.  Anton  had  expected  this.  The  money  he  had 
spent  for  the  wedding  and  the  dowry  had  wiped  out  all 
his  capital  and  more.     Now  he  had  to  redeem  his  note. 

He  looked  out  of  his  window  over  the  wide  tracts  of  land 
and  the  ripe  palay.    Lakay  Anno's  crop  would  be  abundant. 
Anton  smiled.    He  was  already  as  good  as  lord  over  all 
these  bountiful  fields. 
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Definitions  of  Poetry 

By  Jose  Garcia  Villa 


P 


OETRY  is  the  whitest  distance  between   the    lu--^-  ^^  *  ^  forever-y°ung  intersection  of  music 

™TH^Ti.    and  mirrors, 
inmost  petal  of  a  rose  and  Love.  ( 


Poetry  is  the  history  of  love. 
Poetry  is  the  old  spelling  for  Love.  $}l     ^S^  * 

Poetry    is    the    reflection    of  music   in   a   pool   of 

Poetry  is  the  triangle  formed  by  the  wings  of  a  dreaming     dancmS  lotuses. 

butterfly  and  a  swift  arrow  of  love.  ^    .      .    ,,       , ,        .  , 

Poetry  is  the  other  side  of  luminous  love. 
* 

* 

Poetry  is  orchestral  silence.  Poetry  is  the  music  between  two  lives  that  have  never 

*  met — and  which  are  never  to  meet. 
Poetry  is  space  surging  to  the  heights  of  music,  tossing  * 

a  red  rose  that  is  to  be  torn  into  a  silver  star.  Poetry  is  the  song  of  a  swift  nude  bowed  over  Jesu. 

*  * 

Poetry  is  night  seen  through  a  rose.  Poetry  is  the  dove  that  saw  the  hunger-dance  of  my 

*  heart,  and  flew  to  it  in  a  direct  caress  of  love. 
4  Poetry  is  a  blue  bird  awaked  by  a  blue  wind,  and  seeking  * 

it  forever  after  in  a  tremendous  frenzy  of  love.  Poetry  is  Sorrow  memorous  of  music. 


* 


* 


Poetry  is  dawn  designed  by  the  heart  of  a  bird.  Poetry  is  the  center  of  twin  lotuses,  one  dark,  one  light, 

*  and  both  of  them  moving  loveward. 

Poetry  is  the  struggle  between  a  word  and  silence:  be-  * 

tween  an  eternal  word  and  an  eternal  silence.  Poetry  is  a  humming-bird  drunk  goldly. 


To  Clean  Teeth  More  Quickly — 

More  Efficiently — Use  This  Combination 

The  N  E  W:  Dr'  We,trrh  Paste 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush 

BUY  the  NEW  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste  in  the  new  package  and  tube-a  greatly  im- 
proved dentifrice  to  give  you  twice  the  cleansing   efficiency  you  formerly  had.     Use  it 

on  the  NEW  Dr.  West's  Tooth 
Brush — a  better,  more  durable 
brush,  shaped  to  fit  your  jaw 
and  reach  inside  and  outside 
surfaces  of  every  tooth. 


For  Sale  At    Your 

Give  your  teeth  better  care  with  the  aid  of  these  two  toilet  necessities.  D  Q  (X  I  C  T  '  S 
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poetry  is  music  rose-fevered:  desire  rose-lashed:  lightning 
rose-tamed.  ^ 

poetry  is  a  rainbow  bisected  by  the  wings  of  an  eternal 

bird. 

Poetry  is  the  music  of  the  unforgiven  swallow. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  tenderest  angle  of  love  between  a  silver 
nude  and  rain. 

Poetry  is  the  blue  voice  of  love. 

Poetry  is  the  path  of  a  champak  into  the  heart  of  a 
dreaming    gazelle. 

Poetry  is  the  intersection  of  the  number  7  and  the  repose 

of  Christos  at  Gethsemane. 

* 

Poetry  is  a  white  cat  asleep  in  a  white  night. 

Poetry  is  a  divine  word,  fugitive  from  Love— eternal 
flower  away  from  an  eternal  hand!— that  Love  may  forever 
hunger  and  forever  reach— and  forever  be  immortal. 

Poetry  is  Love  as  it  was  dreamt  by  God. 

Poetry  is  the  star  within  the  music:  the  music  within 
the  star :  and  Love  within  music  and  star. 

Poetry  is  the  route  of  a  star  to  infinity. 

* 

Poetry  is  love  arrowed  to  the  sun:  sun  musicked  into 
love:  love  musicked  unto  the  One. 

Poetry  is  the  invasion  of  the  virgin  by  a  lover  laurelled 
seven  times  seven  with  love. 

Poetry  is  the  curve  of  the  rose  to  meet  the  song  of  the  bee. 

Poetry  is  the  tremor  of  fern  when  Love  dances  by. 

* 

Poetry  is  a  white  swan  dead  of  a  red  love,  and  the  heart 

of  God  paused  in  surrender. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  shadow  of  music,  reproved  by  Love,  and 
dying  into  silver  ripples. 

Poetry  is  silence  electric  with  music. 

Poetry  is  the  loveliest  point  on  a  rainbow,  where  God 
has  placed  Love,  to  shoot  his  arrows  from. 

Poetry  is  Love  whipping  the  soul  with  roses. 

* 

Poetry  is  an  onyx  moon  too  shy  to  descend  for  the  delight 

of  lovers. 

* 

Poetry  was  the  first  unvirginning  of  Eve:  the  first  sur- 
render: the  first  illumination  of  the  womb— -and  the  clash 
of  music:  the  birth  of  flowers:  the  rise  of  rainbows:  at  the 

magnificence  of  love. 

* 

Poetry  is  Christos'  descent  into  Woman  wherein  I  am 
to  find  Him,  adore  Him. 

{Continued  on  page  152) 


No  Cooking 
Ready  to  Serve 


TT*  AT  meat  during  the 
"^"^  coming  hot  days 
to  keep  you  strong  — 
fit  for  your  daily  tasks. 

Libby's  Corned  Beef — 
cooked,  ready  to  serve 
as  it  comes  from  the 
tin — is  a  most  conve- 
nient   meat    supply  for 

the  hot  season.  Here  you  have  the  choicest 
of  lean  beef,  corned  and  cooked  by  experts — 
full  of  health -building  nourishment,  appetizing 
and   fine-flavored,  economical   and  convenient. 


Keep  a  supply  of  Libby's  Corned  Beef  on 
hand.  Be  prepared  for  the  unexpected  guests. 
A  turn  of  the  key  that  is  attached  to  every 
tin,  and  you  have  a  generous  supply  of  this 
wholesome,    inviting    beef. 

Libby's  Corned  Beef  is  appreciated  for  its 
quality,  its  uniform  goodness,  its  satisfying 
nutritive  value. 


The  Key  Opens 
the  Improved  Cany 


Your  dealer 
sells 

Libby's 
Corned  Beef 

Buy  a  supply  today 


Machine  Coir  Production 

By  Edgar  Stephenson 


THE  February  issue  of  Philippine  Maga- 
zine contained  an  article  by  Mr.  Angel 
Par.  Vivas  entitled  "The  Coir  Industry" 
which  was  very  much  to  the  point.  No  doubt  those 
who  have  the  pluck  to  invest  capital  in  this  new 
industry  would  be  greatly  benefited  and  would  at 
the  same  time  render  a  service  to  the  country. 

There  is  no  need  adding  anything  to  the  conservative 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Vivas,  but  it  may  interest  coconut 
planters  here  to  learn  what  the  output  of  coir  products  has 
been  for  several  years  from  only  one  of  the  British  India 
production  centers,  the  principality  of  Travancore.  The 
following  quantities  were  exported  to  some  thirty  different 
countries  all  over  the  world: 

Coir  Fibers,  Coir  Yarn,  Coir  Mats 

1927-1928 Cwts.  522,195 

1928-1929 Cwts.  539,511 

1929-1930 Cwts.  521,430 

1930-1931 Cwts.  489,396 

1931-1932 Cwts.  475,499 

1932-1933 Cwts.  440,880 

(A  "cwt"  equals  112  lbs.) 

Coir  Matting 

1927-1928 Yards  9,094,725 

1928-1929 Yards  8,800,519 

1929-1930 Yards  9,465,962 

1930-1931 Yards  8,427,142 

1931-1932 Yards  6,619,194 

1932-1933 Yards  4,978,052 

It  can  be  seen  that  these  are  considerable  quantities  and 


that  they  represent  large  sums  of  money,  since  for 
these  commodities,  ex  warehouse,  Indian  ports,  the 
following  prices  were  obtained: 
I  1927-1931  Since  1931 

Coir  Fibers R8.  16.00  per  cwt.  Rs.     7.00  per  cwt 

Coir  Yarn Rs.  16.00  per  cwt.  Rs.     9.00  per  cwt' 

Coir  Mats Rs.  30.00  per  cwt.  Rs.  12.25  per  cwt' 

Coir  Matting R8.  1.00  per  yard  Rs.      .50  per  yard 

The  total  values  of  these  commodities  from  1927  to  1933 
amounted  to: 

1927-1928 RS.  14,722,016.00 

1928-1929 RS.  14,846.071.00 

1929-1930 RS.  15,112,922.00 

1930-1931 RS.  13,173,994.00 

1931-1932 RS.  9,149,220.00 

1932-1933 RS.  7,615,888.00 

(The  present  value  of  a  Rupee  is  about  P. 75.) 

These  figures  cover  only  the  sales  from  the  principality  of 
Travancore,  and  there  exist  several  other  important  produc- 
tion centers  in  India.  One  of  the  latter  is  Ceylon,  and  in  the 
United  States  chiefly  fiber  from  this  region  is  quoted. 

The  fiber  made  in  India  is  inferior  to  that  which  can  be 
turned  out  by  a  new  machine  recently  patented  by  an  in- 
ventor in  the  Philippines.  The  Indian  fiber  is  obtained 
by  the  so  called  "retting"  method,  in  which  the  husks 
are   soaked   in   water    until    they    soften.      This    process 


"HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE 
ON  THE  ROAD 


Be  sure  and  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  to  hear 
the  great,    new,   low-priced 

RCA  Victor 

auto  RADIO 

[  Pii5.s-°i 

■*  Liberal  Cash  Discount  <* 


Complete  with  RCA 
Radiotrons  and  all 
suppressor   equipment 


DEMONSTRATION 

FREE 

Here  is  the  radio 
just   made  for  you 


Chassis,  Speaker  and 
"B"  Battery  Elimina- 
tor all  in  ONE  unit 


and  your  car.  All  in 
one  unit.  Takes  30 
minutes  to  install. 
Only  one  bolt  to 
drill  for.  No  solder- 
ing. Mounts  in  sev- 
eral different  positions.  Superheter- 
odyne performance,  automatic  vol- 
ume control,  dynamic 
speaker  and  tone  control. 


RCA  Victor  Co.,  Inc.,  Inter.  Div.,  Camden,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


Exclusive  Distributors  in  the  Philippines 


ERLANGER  &  GALINGER,  Inc. 


Baguio-Iloilo 


.  Regina  Building 
MANILA 


Gebu-Bacolod 
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darkens  the  fiber  and  gives  it  an  offensive  smell.  As 
a  consequence  the  products  are  dark,  retain  some  of 
this  0dor,  and  are  hard  and  rough  to  the  touch  and  are, 
besides,  not  free  from  soft  vegetable  matter  and  other 
impurities. 

Fiber  treated  with  the  patented  machine  is  obtained  with- 
out first  soaking  the  husks  for  long  periods,  and  the  machine 
carries  off  all  impurities.  The  products  are  therefore 
lighter  in  color,  do  not  smell,  and  are  smooth  and  soft  to 
the  touch. 

As  the  inferior  Indian  products  have  fetched  good  prices, 
machine  treated  fibers  from  the  Philippines  of  standard 
quality  would  eventually  sell  at  still  better  prices.  The 
Philippines  could,  of  course,  expect  to  compete  successfully 
against  India  only  with  quality  products. 

Machine  treatment  results  also  in  large  quantities  of 
valuable  by-products,  these  being  "shorts",  "pulp",  and 
"powder".  All  three  products  will  eventually  bring 
additional  income. 

The  Bureau  of  Science  has  carried  out  a  number  of  ex- 
periments and  has  established  the  fact  that  from  the  pulp, 
wallboard  can  be  made  and  also  paper.  The  fine  shorts 
will  eventually  find  many  uses  and  so  also  the  powder,  but 
it  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  short  article  to  enu- 
merate and  describe  all  the  possibilities. 

The  new  machinery  consists  of  three  units— a  crusher, 
the  defibrizer,  and  a  winnower.  The  husks  are  flattened 
and  softened  in  the  crusher,  and  are  then  passed  through 
the  defibrizer  in  which  the  brush—and  other  fibers— are 
separated.  The  brush  fibers  come  out  at  the  end  of  the 
machine.  All  other  material  falls  into  a  drum,  from  which 
it  goes  into  the  winnower  which  separates  this  stuff  into 
fibers,  shorts,  pulp,  and  powder.  The  process  is  simple 
but  effective,  and  a  machine  properly  attended  to  works 
very  reliably. 

The  possibilities  for  finding  new  and  considerable  revenues 
for  this  country,  to  the  benefit  of  both  the  people  and  the 
Government  are  present  and  are  practically  crying  to  be 
recognized.  It  now  only  needs  a  few  enterprising  capitalists 
to  take  the  matter  seriously  in  hand. 


Mountain  Pool 

By  Angela  Manalang  Gloria 

"Y"OU  who  would  hereafter 
Understand  my  name, 

Learn  that  mountain  water 
Can  ripple  over  flame. 

For  though  I  love  so  purely, 
I  know  supreme  desire — 

My  heart,  a  pool  demurely 
Holding  heaven's  fire. 


Cinquain 

By  Sisenando  Villaluz 

npHIS  pain 

I  feel  today — 
Is  this  a  harbinger 
Of  an  eternity  of  joy 
With  thee? 


These  Vacations  May 
Be  Used  to  Strengthen 

Your  Children  System 

Try  Boie's  Emulsion 

Strengthening 

Treatment 

Buy  a  bottle  of  this   "MADE    IN   THE 
PHILIPPINES"  wonderful  Body,  Bone, 
Blood   builder  and  give 
them   a    spoonful  twice 
a    day.     Compare   their 
weight  when  starting  and 
after  three  bottles  have 
been  taken — you  will  be 
surprised!    And  besides, 
they    will     feel    peppy, 
healthy,  vigorous;    they 
will  enjoy  your  vacation 
time  and  they  will  be  in  splendid  form  to 
start  their  studies  the  next  scholar  year. 


Boie's  Emulsion  Is  Made  In  The 
Philippines  For  The  Filipinos 


Sold  By  All  Drug  Stores 
At  One  Peso  a  Bottle 

Cod  Liver  Oil  SOOcc;  Calc.  Hypophos.  10  Gm.;  Pot.  &  Sod.  Hypophos. 
aa  5  Gm.;  Syrup  &  Flavoring  s.  q.  1  Lit. 


The  Last  Month  of  the  Convention 


By  Conrado  Benitez 


BETWEEN  January  31,  1935,  when  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  approved  the  draft 
of  the  Committee  of  Seven  as  amended, 
and  February  5,  when  the  Special  Committee  on 
Style  composed  of  twenty-six  members  including 
the  members  of  the  Sub-Committee  of  Seven, 
there  was  deep  concern  over  the  fate  of  the  constitution 
because  of  newspaper  rumors  that  the  draft  had  been 
radically  modified  by  the  Committee  on  Style.  There 
were  reported  movements  against  the  alleged  unauthorized 
changes  made  by  the  Committee  on  Style.  However, 
when  the  President  of  the  Convention,  the  Hon.  Claro  M. 
Recto,  acting  as  the  ex-officio  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Style,  took  the  floor  and  explained  in  detail  all  the 
changes  made  in  the  draft,  all  opposition  vanished  and  the 
way  was  prepared  for  the  final  nominal  vote  on  February  8. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  some  of  the  important 
modifications  introduced  by  the  Committee  on  Style. 

In  the  preamble,  instead  of  the  '  'people  of  the  Philip- 
pines" the  phrase  "The  Filipino  people"  is  used.  The 
phrase  "strengthen  their  unity,  maintain  peace  and  order" 
was  eliminated  on  the  ground  that  it  implied  a  condition 
of  lack  of  unity.  The  word  "equality"  which  was  included 
after  a  long  debate  on  the  floor  was  eliminated  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  implied  in  democracy. 


The  amendment  "that  no  law  shall  impose  a 
tax  retroactively"  was  at  first  transferred  to  the 
article  on  the  legislative  department,  but  it  was 
finally  eliminated  entirely. 

Under  the  citizenship  heading  there  were  in- 
eluded  among  the  citizens  of  the  Philippines  the 
following:  "Those  born  in  the  Philippine  Islands  of 
foreign  parents  who,  before  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution, had  been  elected  to  public  office  in  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands." 

Under  the  legislative  department  heading,  of  all  the 
special  provinces,  only  the  Mountain  Province  was  allowed 
by  the  Convention  to  elect  its  representatives  to  the  national 
assembly  by  qualified  voters.  This  was  in  accordance 
with  the  unanimous  wish  of  all  the  delegates  from  that 
province.  In  the  case  of  the  other  special  provinces,  the 
delegates  were  divided,  hence  the  Convention  followed 
the  draft. 

In  the  article  on  the  executive  department,  the  Committee 
on  Style  eliminated  the  provision  concerning  an  electoral 
commission  to  decide  presidential  election  contests. 

Under  the  civil  service  heading,  the  prohibition  against 
double  compensation  was  modified  by  the  phrase  "unless 
specially  authorized  by  law".  From  parts  of  the  article 
entitled  "General  Provisions"  there  was  created  a  new 
article  entitled  "Conservation  and  Utilization  of  Natural 


Yours  for  a  Spotless  Kitchen 


Away  goes  dirt, 
grease,  soot,  when 
you  use  — 


SAPOLIO 


For  65  years  SAPOLIO  has  been 
doing  a  thorough  cleansing  job  in 
the  kitchens  and  homes  of  particular 
housewives.  SAPOLIO  keeps  pots 
and  pans— kitchen  utensils  of  all 
kinds— as  bright  and  clean  as  new. 
It  gives  quick  results— saves  time- 
cleans  without  waste.  Put  SAPO- 
LIO to  work  in  your  kitchen — today! 


Ask  for 

SAPOLIO  at 

your  dealer's 
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Resources".  Two  provisions  originally  under  the  legis- 
lative department  heading  were  transferred  to  the  "Gen- 
eral Provisions"  and  are  now  sections  7  and  8  of  Article 
XIII,  referring  to  the  organization  of  private  corporations 
and  the  operation  of  public  utilities  by  citizens  of  the 
Philippines. 

The  Committee  on  Style  added  Article  XVII  referring  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  as  the  name  of  the 
proposed  transition  government  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  as  the  name  of  the  government  ultimately  to 
succeed  it. 

On  the  whole,  the  Committee  on  Style  was  instrumental 
in  eliminating  unnecessary  words  and  phrases,  harmonizing 
inconsistent  provisions,  and  improving  the  draft  either  by 
elimination  or  inclusion  of  provisions. 

In  spite  of  pressure  coming  from  its  large  membership, 
the  Convention  succeeded  in  producing  a  comparatively 
short  document  consisting  of  17  articles  and  an  appended 
ordinance  which,  it  is  believed,  is  truly  representative 
of  the  wishes  and  ideals  of  the  Filipino  people  as  expressed 
by  their  delegates  in  the  Convention.  The  non-partisan 
spirit  displayed  by  the  delegates  in  their  deliberations 
was  evident  proof  of  the  consciousness  on  their  part 
that  the  document  they  were  preparing  should  faithfully 
embody  the  social,  political,  and  economic  philosophies  of 
the  Filipino  people. 

An  analysis  of  the  constitution  reveals  the  effort  of  its 
framers  to  strike  a  happy  medium  between  extreme  in- 
dividualism and  extreme  socialism.  While  the  rights  of 
the  individual  are  fully  protected  by  the  "Bill  of  Rights" 
(Article  III)  an  enlightened  social  point  of  view  may  be 
discerned  in  Article  XII  on  "Conservation  and  Utilization 
of  Natural  Resources."  In  this  article  all  natural  resources 
are  declared  to  belong  to  the  State  and  their  utilization  is 
limited  to  leasing  by  nationals  which  may  not  exceed  25 
years,  renewable  for  another  25  years.  The  areas  of  public 
lands  available  to  individuals  and  corporations  are  limited, 
as  at  present.  The  constitution  goes  further  and  author- 
izes the  national  assembly  to  determine  the  areas  of  even 
private  agricultural  lands  which  individuals  and  corporation 
may  acquire  and  hold.  It  authorizes  the  expropriation 
of  lands  to  be  subdivided  into  small  lots  and  conveyed  at 
cost  to  individuals.  It  also  prohibits  the  transfer  of  private 
agricultural  lands  to  non-nationals  and  lastly,  it  authorizes 
the  State  in  the  interest  of  national  welfare  and  defense, 
to  establish  and  operate  industries  and  means  of  trans- 
portation and  communication,  and  to  nationalize  private 
enterprises. 

The  social  point  of  view  may  be  discerned  also  in  Article 
II  on  "Declaration  of  Principles."  Section  2  provides 
that  the  defense  of  the  State  is  a  primary  duty  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  duty  all  citizens  may 
be  required  to  render  military  and  civil  service.  Section 
5  states:  "The  promotion  of  social  justice  to  insure  the 
well-being  and  economic  security  of  all  the  people  should 
be  the  concern  of  the  State."  And  in  Article  XIII,  "Gen- 
eral Provisions,"  the  social  attitude  is  also  evident  in 
Section  6  which  provides  that  "The  State  shall  afford 
protection  to  labor,  especially  to  working  women  and 
minors,  and  shall  regulate  the  relations  between  land 
owner  and  tenant  and  between  labor  and  capital  in  industry 
and  in  agriculture." 

{Continued  on  page  151) 
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By  Mariano  D.  Manawis 


ADOY,  the  Cagayan  commoner,  does  not  mind 
his  parents'  choosing  his  bride  for  him.  He 
has  seen  that  Ingu,  his  friend,  and  Ingu's 
wife,  who  are  neither  of  each  other's  choice,  are  con- 
tented. Aneng,  the  girl  his  parents  are  wooing  for 
him,  is  his  neighbor;  she  came  to  help  his  family  plant 
corn  and  gather  the  tobacco  leaves  more  than  once,  and  he 
has  observed  that  she  is  fair,  kind,  modest,  and  above  all, 
industrious.  And,  too,  his  parents  do  not  speak  of  delay- 
ing his  marriage.  As  soon  as  he  becomes  a  tax-payer, 
sometimes  sooner,  his  father  addresses  a  long,  high-sounding 
letter  to  Aneng's  father  and  mother.  This  message  is 
delivered  by  a  messenger  who  does  not  talk  unless  he  is 
spoken  to.  Adoy's  father  asks  for  nothing  in  this  letter 
but  the  privilege  to  be  welcomed  in  the  house  of  his 
neighbor  one  day.  But  the  brightly-colored  silk  hand- 
kerchief in  which  the  letter  is  wrapped  reveals  the  purpose 
of  the  coming  visit.  So,  the  girl's  parents  do  not  answer 
the  message  at  once,  but  allow  a  certain  period  to  elapse, 
and  then  reply  in  the   same  fashion. 

The  day  of  the  visit  comes,  and  the  members  of  the  two 
families,  minus  the  young  people  most  concerned — Adoy 


and  Aneng — gather  in  conference.  If  we  were  to  look 
for  them,  we  would  surprise  the  lover  by  the  window 
of  his  parents'  home,  staring  blankly  at  the  broad 
fields  of  tobacco  maturing  in  the  sunshine,  waiting 
nervously  for  his  fate.  Aneng  is  hiding  in  the 
duba  (a  windowless  room  where  the  family's  belongings 
are  kept)  of  her  father's  house,  but  trying  to  catch 
every  word  that  passes  among  the  conferees. 

In  the  whole  course  of  the  visit,  only  the  spokesmen  of 
the  two  families  talk.  These  representatives  are  generally 
men  of  wide  experience  in  mahgunec,  the  art  of  winning 
a  bride.  And  they  ought  to  be,  for  a  mere  wrong  choice 
of  words  by  the  spokesman  of  the  girl  may  be  taken  for  dis- 
courtesy, and  an  omission  of  a  part  of  the  formality  on 
the  part  of  the  spokesman  of  the  suitor  is  sufficient  to  kill 
the  lover's  chance  of  winning  the  girl. 

The  spokesman  of  the  visiting  family  begins  by  invoking 
the  names  of  the  gods,  then  thanks  the  host  and  the  hostess 
lengthily  and  most  flatteringly  for  the  reception,  and  finally 
closes  carefully  with  a  categorical  statement  of  the  object 
of  the   call.     The   other   family's   representative   in   turn 
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thanks  the  visitors  for  the  honor  they  have  accorded  the 
host  and  the  hostess  with  the  visit,  and  expresses  regret 
that  Aneng,  the  object  of  Adoy's  love,  is  unworthy  of  the 
lover.  Adoy's  spokesman  is  prepared  for  this  statement, 
and  just  as  the  suitor  himself  would  do,  replies  that  Adoy's 
parents  would  search  the  world  in  vain  for  a  better,  fairer 
daughter-in-law. 

The  debate,  for  that  is  what  it  practically  is,  drags  on 
for  hours  until  Aneng's  father,  apparently  out-spoken, 
summons  his  daughter.  From  her  hiding  place  Aneng 
appears,  submission  personified.  With  hands  crossed,  she 
sinks  on  her  knees  before  her  father.  He  asks  her  what 
she  has  to  say  for  herself.  She  either  answers  in  a  hardly 
audible  voice  that  she  would  abide  by  the  decision  of  her 
parents,  or  simply  bends  her  head  low  without  uttering 
a  single  syllable.  Under  either  of  these  circumstances, 
nothing  else  can  be  done  but  to  accept  the  suitor,  who,  in 
his  absence,  is  honored  with  a  sudden,  loud  clapping  of 
the  hands. 

On  the  following  day,  Adoy  changes  residence,  from  his 
parents'  home,  where  he  has  lived  all  his  life,  to  the  house 
of  the  girl.  He  goes  there  on  trial  or  probation.  He  is  made 
to  work,  and  is  observed  in  all  his  acts.  If  he  is  lazy, 
rough,  or  impatient,  he  is  sent  back  to  his  parents,  and 
that  means  the  engagement  is  off.  But  if  he  is  industrious, 
courteous,  especially  to  the  aged,  pleasing,  affectionate, 
then  in  a  month  or  two  the  bride's  parents  set  a  day  on 
which  his  family  is  invited  to  present  the  dowry. 

The  dowry  consists  of  a  cheap  wedding  dress  (white 
cfe  mestiza),  a  ring,  a  bracelet,  a  pair  of  earrings,  a  neck- 
lace, and  a  sum  of  money  not  less  than  nine  silver  pesos. 

The  silver  and  the  jewelry,  wrapped  in  a  silk  handker- 
chief, are  laid  on  the  table.  As  the  bride's  representative 
assumes  his  place  at  the  table  in  the  midst  of  curious  but 
silent  onlookers,  he  remarks  that  a  key  is  needed  to  open 
the  handkerchief.     A  key  to  open  the  handkerchief! 

The  groom's  representative  takes  a  silver  peso  from  his 
pocket  and  puts  it  on  the  table.  That  is  the  key!  The 
receiver  then  unties  one  corner  of  the  handkerchief,  and 
before  proceeding  with  the  second  corner,  demands  still 
another  key,  which  means  another  silver  peso;  and  so  on 
until  the  four  corners  have  been  untied. 

The  dowry  is  examined,  and  when  it  has  been  declared 
complete,  the  receiver  re-wraps  it,  demanding  another 
silver  peso  for  each  corner  of  the  handkerchief  that  he  ties. 
Now  the  purse  has  to  be  put  and  kept  in  the  bride's 
mother's  box,  and  for  the  privilege  to  do  this  the  bride- 
groom pays  still  another  silver  peso.  Then  the  wedding 
day  is  fixed,  and  everybody  present  partakes  jubilantly  and 
noisily  of  the  chocolate  and  cakes  Aneng's  mother  has 
prepared  for  all. 

The  wedding  festivities  last  for  three  successive  days. 
The  third  day  is  called  Ag-gud,  the  conclusion  of  the  affair. 
On  the  first  day,  which  is  called  Pasingan,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  bride  ride  to  town  on  horseback  at  sunrise  or  before. 
They  hear  mass,  after  which  they  present  themselves  to 
the  cura.  Then  they  return  to  the  barrio  to  join,  in  Adoy's 
parents'  house,  the  entire  neighborhood  in  feasting  while 
preparing  for  the  wedding  proper.  An  aged  carabao  is 
slaughtered,  two  or  three  big,  fat  pigs  are  butchered,  several 
gantas  of  cacao  are  ground  into  chocolate  balls,  basketsful 

(Continued  on  page  150) 
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S  in  all  tropical  countries,  we  have 
here  in  the  Philippines  a  multitude 
of  insects  occupying  our  houses  with  us. 
Some  of  these  are  harmless  and  actually 
beneficial.  Others  we  must  give  daily 
battle  to,  if  we  would  remain  healthy  and 
live  in  comfort. 

The  most  common,  but  also  the  most  dangerous  of  these 
is  the  fly,  {Dipt era)  to  which  order  also  belong  the  mos- 
quitoes. We  can  protect  ourselves  from  these  with  mos- 
quito nets  and  screening  but  we  must  also  keep  our  premises 
clean  and  give  them  no  chance  to  breed,  as  we  cannot  all 
afford  to  screen  our  houses.  Many  of  the  species  were  in- 
troduced here  during  the  centuries  from  Europe,  China, 
India,  and,  in  fact,  from  all  over  the  world,  so  that  we  have 
an  unusually  large  representation  of  different  species  here 
now.  Some  of  the  mosquitoes  and  flies  are  parasitic  on 
their  own  kind  and  on  other  insects,  such  as  wasps,  so  that 
they  are  really  beneficial,  as  these  particular  kinds  are 
usually  harmless  to  man.  But  to  keep  out  insects  of  one 
kind  and  to  try  to  keep  other  beneficial  ones,  is  impossible 
when  one  applies  the  means  to  eliminate  the  harmful  ones, 
for  they  are  all  killed  in  the  process  of  elimination. 

The  best  way  to  rid  the  house  of  insects  of  any  kind  is  by 
the  practice  of  cleanliness  and  the  new  sprays  which  can  be 
bought  in  any  grocery  store  or  hardware  establishment. 
These  have  a  volatile  oil  foundation  which  in  itself  is 
enough  to  kill  insects,  without  mentioning  the  chemicals 
which  are  added  to  speed  the  process  and  which  are  harm- 
less to  man. 

The  cockroach  (Orthoptera)  is  perhaps  the  next  biggest 
nuisance.  We  have  several  species  of  these  pests,  of  which 
the  large  Periplaneta  americana  (Linnaeus)  is  the  most 
common,  and  next  to  this  the  Croton  bug,  Blatella  ger- 
manica  (Linnaeus):  Food  left  out  overnight  is  sure  to 
attract  great  numbers  of  these  pests,  which  not  only  eat  of 
it,  but  also  walk  over  it  and  otherwise  make  it  unfit  for 
human  consumption.  They  also  exude  a  strong,  very 
disagreeable  odor  wherever  they  live  or  disport  themselves. 
They  eat  the  sizing  off  of  bookcovers;  they  eat  holes  into 
one's  clothes,  candles,  soap,  and  curtains;  moth  balls  do 
not  seem  to  keep  them  out;  on  dark  nights  they  celebrate 
their  weddings  around  one's  rooms  by  flying  in  all  direc- 
tions, once  in  a  while  landing  on  one's  neck  with  a  loud 
buzz,  and  if  one  gets  busy  with  a  slipper  and  whacks  them, 
they  are  squashed  with  a  loud,  squishy  pop  which  is  almost 
more  disagreeable  than  having  them  around.  The  best 
way  to  keep  free  of  them  is  with  an  insect  spray  such  as 
mentioned  above.  By  going  over  the  house  once  a  week 
and  spraying  all  dark  corners,  closets,  and  wardrobes,  it  is 
no  trouble  to  keep  the  house  free  of  them,  as  they  sleep  in 
the  daytime  in  dark  corners  and  only  come  out  to  feed  at 
night.     The  only  time  one  sees  them  in  the  daytime,  is 
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when  a  centipede  has  found  a  nest  of  them  and  they  scamper 
\n  all  directions  for  safety.  The  centipede  is  one  of  their 
worst  enemies,  and  if  centipedes  were  not  so  disagreeable 
in  themselves  and  their  bites  so  painful,  they  would  be 
good  to  have  around  the  house  to  keep  it  clean  of  roaches. 
But  the  centipede,  Chilopoda,  himself  living  in  dark,  damp 
corners,  under  stones,  in  old  wood,  and  other  unsanitary 
places,  can  give  a  very  painful,  poisonous  bite,  that  although 
not  deadly,  may  cause  very  severe  infections  which  may 
result  in  blood  poisoning  and  death  on  that  account.  Its 
bite  is  said  to  be  deadly  to  pigs.  I  myself  have  been  bitten 
a  number  of  times  by  smaller  specimens  and  twice  by  very 
large  ones,  which  have  left  good  sized  scars  on  my  legs 
and  were  very  painful  at  the  time.  These  were  of  the 
genus  Scolopendra  which  is  very  large,  active,  and  pre- 
dacious, living  on  insect  life  mostly,  but  occasionally  at- 
tacking birds  or  young  rats  also.  It  often  happens  that 
one  finds  a  centipede  in  meat  or  fish  dishes  that  have  been 
left  out  overnight.  It  does  not  attack  human  beings  unless 
mistreated  or  squeezed,  but  females  with  young  or  eggs 
become  very  combative.  There  are  other  centipedes  which 
are  harmless  to  man,  but  look  as  though  they  might  be 
dangerous.  One  of  these  is  the  very  long,  slender  one, 
which,  to  protect  itself  when  it  is  wounded  or  roughly  dealt 
with,  exudes  a  luminous  substance,  of  peculiar  odor,  which 
produces  a  greenish  light  in  the  darkness.  However,  a 
superstition  connected  with  this  kind  has  it  that  it  crawls 
into  peoples  ears  and  from  thence  into  the  system.  When 
I  was  a  little  girl,  I  remember  having  heard  of  one  of  these 
occurrences,  and  the  man  who  was  the  victim  became 
nervous,  thin  and  ever  thinner,  until  he  was  nothing  but 
skin  and  bones.  His  family  decided  that  he  should  go 
to  the  hospital,  where  he  was  treated  for  tapeworm  and 
passed  off  a  worm  of  enormous  length.  It  was  absolutely 
useless  to  tell  him  that  it  was  a  tapeworm  and  not  a  centi- 
pede which  he  had  passed,  for  was  it  not  composed  of  seg- 
ments and  had  he  not  felt  it  crawl  into  his  own  ears? 

Scorpionoidea,  the  scorpions,  which  are  related  to  the 
spiders,  are  another  disagreeable  nuisance  which  we  come 
in  contact  with  occasionally.  They  like  to  get  into  papers 
and  books,  their  natural  habitat  being  palms  and  allied 
trees,  and  for  this  reason  also  they  seem  to  like  nipa  thatch- 
ing especially  well.  Once  when  we  were  living  in  a  nipa 
house  for  six  months  and  were  sitting  at  the  dinner  table, 
a  mother  scorpion  with  about  fifteen  little  ones  clinging  to 
her,  fell  right  into  the  soup  plate  of  one  of  my  children,  and 
little  scorpions  were  scattered  all  over  the  table,  in  the 
children's  hair,  and  in  the  other  dishes  on  the  table.  What 
decided  them  to  leave  their  nipa  nest  for  hot  soup  is  one  of 
those  unfathomable  riddles  which  we  meet  with  every  once 
in  a  while. 

The  scorpion  looks  for  all  the  world  like  a  lobster.  It 
uses  its  claws  to  hold  on  to  things  and  especially  as  it  stings, 
when  his  tail  comes  up  in  a  quick  forward  pass  to  inflict 
the  sting.  The  tail  terminates  in  the  stinger  which  widens 
into  a  poison  sac  at  the  base.  They  do  not  sting  unless 
provoked,  but  the  sting  is  extremely  painful.  It  is  well  to 
go  over  one's  books  once  in  a  while  and  use  the  insect  spray 
in  the  book  case.  This  should  also  be  done  to  keep  out 
termites,  or  white  ants,  of  the  order  of  Isoptera  and  the 
little  book  lice,  Psocidae,  of  the  order  Corrodentia,  which 
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FACULTY  OF  CIVIL  LAW 


FACULTY  OF  PHILOSOPHY 
AND  LETTERS  (*) 


FACULTY  OF  MEDICINE  AND 
SURGERY  (*) 


FACULTY  OF  PHARMACY  (*) 


Degrees  Conferred 

Bachelor  of  Laws  (LI.  B.) 
Licentiate  in  Laws  (LI.  L.) 
Doctor  of  Civil  Law  (D.C.L.) 

Bachelor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  B.) 
Bachelor  of  Literature  in  Jour- 
nalism 
Licentiate  in  Ph.  and  Litt.  (Ph. 

Litt.  L.) 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  (Ph.  D.) 
Doctor  of  Ph.  and  Litt.    (Ph. 
Litt.  D.) 


Doctor  of  Medicine  (M.D.) 


FACULTY  OF  ENGINEERING 


COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  (*) 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL 
ARTS  (*) 


SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

(Under  Fac .  of  Engineering) 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  (*) 
(Under  Col.  of  Education) 


Bachelor  of    Science    in   Phar. 

(B.  S.  Phar.) 
Master  of  Sc.  in  Pharmacy  (M. 

S.  Phar.) 
Doctor  in  Pharmacy  (Phar.  D.) 

Bachelor  of  Science  in  Civ.  Eng. 

(B.S.C.E.) 
Bachelor    of    Sc.  in  Min.  Eng. 

(B.S.Min.E.) 
Master  of  Science  in  Civ.  Eng. 

(M.S.C.E.) 

Bachelor  of  Sc.  in  Educ.  (B.S.E.) 
Bachelor  of  Sc.  in  Home  Econ. 

(B.S.H.E.) 
Master  of  Arts  in  Educ.  (M.A.) 


Associate  in  Arts  (A. A.) 
Bachelor  of  Arts  (A.B.) 
Bachelor  of  Science  (B.S.) 
Bachelor  of  Sc.  in  Chem.  (B.S. 

Chem.) 
Bachelor  of  Sc.  in  Chem.  Eng. 

(B.S.Chem.E.) 
Master  of  Science  (M.S.) 

Bachelor    of   Science   in    Arch. 
(B.  S.  Arch.) 

(Associate  in  Commercial 

Science) 
Bachelor  of  Sc.   in   Commerce 

(B.S.C.) 


(*)   Open    to   men   and   women.     Separate   classes   for   women 
maintained. 


Requests  for  Catalogue  must  be  addressed   to — 
The  Secretary. 


feed  on  the  paste  in  the  bindings  of  books,  fungi,  and  dead 
organic  matter  of  all  sorts.  Their  natural  habitat  is  the 
trunk,  bark,  and  foliage  of  trees,  but  like  all  other  insects, 
they  come  into  the  house  for  protection  from  the  incle- 
mencies of  the  weather. 


I  Love  Not  You 

By  Herminio  M.  Beltran 


"T  love 

Not  you,"  you  said — 
But  now  you  come  to  me 
With  love-gleams  in  your  eyes- 
Not  you! 


-I  love 


Peasants  of  Cagayan 

(Continued  from,  page  147) 

of  deco,  a  kind  of  sticky  rice,  are  made  into  cakes,  etc., 
etc., — all  at  the  expense  of  Adoy's  parents. 

When  nearly  everything  is  ready  for  the  wedding,  and 
this  is  usually  before  sunset,  Adoy  and  Aneng,  together 
with  their  close  relations  and  friends,  the  women,  some  of 
them  with  baskets  of  pork,  cakes,  and  chocolates  for  the 
padrino  and  the  madrina  on  their  expert  heads,  walk  to 
town.  The  mab-babayt  party  of  the  bride,  spends  the 
night  at  the  house  of  Dna.  Maria,  the  wife  of  their  landlord. 
She  is  the  madrina.  The  party  of  the  bridegroom,  mal- 
la-laqui,  stops  at  the  house  of  the  padrino,  who  is  gen- 
erally the  Ucum,  the  town  president. 

Early,  between  four  and  five  in  the  morning,  a  brass 
band,  hired  by  the  bridegroom,  serenades  the  bride,  while 
Dna.  Maria  dresses  her  up.  At  the  first  tolling  of  the 
church  bells  the  band  plays  its  way  to  the  Presidente's. 
At  its  head  on  its  return,  marches  Adoy,  wearing  a  pair  of 
shoes  and  a  borrowed,  black  or  blue  coat  surely  for  the 
first  and  perhaps  last  time  in  his  life.  He  drops  in  at  Dna. 
Maria's  for  his  bride,  and  together,  to  the  tune  of  a  noisy 
march,  they  proceed  triumphantly  yet  humbly  to  the  altar. 
When  the  mass  has  been  said,  with  the  band  still  following 
them,  Adoy  and  Aneng,  now  husband  and  wife,  march  to 
the  convent  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  padre,  who,  should  he 
be  in  good  humor,  asks  them  to  dance  the  mascota,  their 
native  dance.  Whether  they  like  it  or  not,  whether  they 
know  how  to  dance  the  dance  or  not,  they  dance.  The 
padre  cannot  be  displeased! 

Upon  receiving  the  blessing  of  the  padrino  and  the 
madrina,  who  may  yet  re-join  them  at  dinner,  they  return 
to  their  barrio.  In  Adoy's  father's  wall-less  camarin, 
heavily  decorated  with  banana  plants  and  coconut  fronds, 
the  wedding  festivity  centers,  with  the  novio  and  the  novia, 
seated  at  opposite  ends  of  a  table  whereon  stands,  silently 
presiding,  a  small  image  of  Christ  with  candles  continuously 
burning  before  it. 

The  mascota,  fandango,  did-dilag,  and  other  folk 
dances  are  danced  by  the  public.  At  intervals  blind  min- 
strels sing  their  counsels  to  the  newly-weds.  The  waltz, 
and  the  fox-trot  are  also  danced  by  barefoot  lads  and 
maidens  on  the  bare  ground.  Then  comes  the  gala.  One 
after  the  other,  the  relatives  of  both  the  bride  and  the  bride- 
groom, also  their  close  friends  and  their  neighbors,  dance, 
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dropping  on  the  ground  or  in  a  plate  prepared  for  the 
purpose  their  donations  in  coins  to  the  wedded  pair. 

At  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  or  thereabouts,  dinner 
is  served  in  a  very  long,  temporary  dining  room  con- 
structed of  green  banana  stalks  and  coconut  leaves.  Here 
it  is,  at  an  equally  long  bamboo  table,  where  all,  young  and 
old,  boys  and  girls  all  mixed,  enjoy  barehanded  the  adobo, 
zinaga,  laoya,  sinantat,  achat  a,  conserva,  and  other 
delicacies,  while  their  dogs,  who  have  come  with  them  to 
attend  the  wedding,  quarrel  over  the  bones  under  their 
feet. 

This  business  lasts  with  the  day,  almost,  and  at  the  setting 
of  the  sun,  when  everybody  has  eaten,  a  most  interesting, 
though  fast  disappearing  part  of  the  celebration  takes  place. 
The  bride  and  the  bridegroom  are  shut  up  all  alone  in  a 
dark  room.  On  a  mat,  in  full  regalia,  they  lie  momenta- 
rily side  by  side.  To  this  simple,  tradition-loving  people, 
this  ceremony  is  equivalent  to  the  passing  of  the  ring  from 
the  groom's  ringer  to  the  bride's.  When  they  rise,  they 
manage  to  rise  simultaneously  so  that  when  the  bride's 
or  the  groom's  "summons  come,"  the  two  of  them 
simultaneously,  will  join  the  "Innumerable  Caravan." 


The  Last  Month  of  the  Convention 

{Continued  from  page  145) 

Social  justice,  upheld  in  the  constitution,  is  in  full  harmony 
with  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  individual  by  the  State. 
When  in  the  defense  of  the  State  the  supreme  sacrifice  may 
be  required  of  individuals,  it  is  only  just  that  it  should 
afford  to  individuals  every  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
things  that  minister  to  well-being  and  economic  security. 

Under  the  heading  "Suffrage,"  ability  to  read  and  write 
is  required  of  all  voters.  This  qualification  creates  the 
corresponding  duty  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  educate  all 
citizens  irrespective  of  age.  Hence,  we  find  in  Section  5  of 
Article  XIII  ("General  Provisions")  a  complete  philosophy 
of  education  enunciated.  It  is  not  enough,  according  to 
the  constitution,  to  establish  and  maintain  a  complete 
and  adequate  system  of  education  for  the  youth,  but  it  is 
essential  that  adult  citizens  be  given  citizenship  training 
by  the  State.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  training  of  adult 
citizens  in  literacy,  in  the  use  of  arms,  in  the  strenghtening 
of  their  bodies,  and  in  the  performance  of  their  civic  duties 
is  of  more  immediate  importance  to  the  commonwealth 
than  the  training  of  school  children.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
therefore,  that  the  prospective  government  will  carry  out 
by  adequate  legislation  the  far-sighted  policy  enunciated 
in  the  constitution  with  regard  to  adult  education. 

There  is  another  important  educational  mandate  em- 
bodied in  the  constitution,  namely,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  State  to  create  scholarships  in  the  arts,  sciences,  and 
letters  for  specially  gifted  citizens.  If  properly  carried 
out,  this  provision  will  result  in  the  hastening  of  our  social 
progress. 

The  signing  of  the  constitution  took  effect  on  February 
19  and  the  Mission  headed  by  Senate  President  Manuel 
Quezon,  with  the  President  of  the  Convention,  the  Hon. 
Claro  M.  Recto,  and  the  leader  of  the  minority  party  in 
the  Convention,  the  Hon.  Manuel  Roxas,  sailed  as  scheduled 
on    February    20.     With  a  liberal   minded   President    in 
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CRAYOLA,  the  most  widely  used  of  all 
schoolroom  crayons,  is  also  the  original  fabric 
crayon.  It  has  never  been  equalled  for  sten- 
ciling and  other  fabric  design  work. 

ARTISTA  Water  Colors  mix  easily,  flow 
freely — and  their  colors  are  clear  and  brilliant. 
They  are  the  ideal  Water  Colors  for  class- 
room use. 

U  V  A  Blackboard  Chalk  Crayon  is  pure 
and  gritless — making  a  clear,  white  mark  that 
is  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  erase. 

OUR  ART  SERVICE  BUREAU 

will  gladly  suggest  practical  fabric  pro- 
jects or  other  craft  work  involving 
elementary  design. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


41  East  42nd  St. 


New  York 


Sole  Makers  of  the  Complete  Gold  Medal  Line 
Including  CRAYOLA  Wax  Crayon,  PERMA  Pres- 
sed Crayon,  ARTISTA  Water  Colors  and  ARTISTA 
Show  Card  Colors,  UVA  and  other  Quality  Black- 
board Crayons. 
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makes  ideal  school  clothing. 
It  wears  and  wears,  and  its 
fresh  beauty  lasts.  Sun  and 
washing  won't  effect  color  or 
finish. 

When  buying  INDIAN  HEAD 
always  remember  to  look  for 
the  trade  mark 

INDIAN  HEAD 

Printed  on  every  yard  of  the  selvage 

STRONGand    DURABLE- 
INEXPENSIVE    and    BEAUTIFUL— 

obtainable: 
White— in  6  different  widths  Colored— 36"  Wide  in  39  different  shades 


the  United  States,  it  is  expected  that  no  difficulty  will  be 
encountered  in  securing  the  Presidential  approval  of  the 
constitution. 

Convention  Chronology 

July  10,  1934,  election  of  202  delegates. 

July  30,  1934,  opening  and  inauguration  of  the  Con- 
vention.    Hon.  Claro  M.  Recto  elected  President. 

October  9,  1934,  Sponsorship  Committee  apoints  De- 
legates F.  Sotto,  M.  Roxas,  V.  Singson  Encarnacion,  M.  C. 
Briones,  N.  Romualdez,  C.  Benitez,  and  M.  Cuaderno  to 
prepare  the  constitution  draft. 

October  20,   1934,  Committee  of  Seven  submits  draft. 

January  31,  1935,  Convention  approves  draft  with 
amendments. 

February  5,  1935,  Special  Committee  on  Style,  of  26 
members,  completes  revision  of  the  draft. 

February  8,  1935,  the  Convention  approves  the  draft 
of  the  constitution. 

February  19,  1935,  signing  of  the  constitution. 


Definitions  of  Poetry 

(Continued  from  page  141) 

Poetry  is  Myself  with  Christos  my  Lover. 

Poetry  is  white  sky  with  moon  in  magenta,  and  a  red 

star  longing  to  be  white. 

* 

Poetry  is  white  music  asleep  on  a  red  rose:  the  heart  of 
music  becoming  flower:  the  heart  of  flower  becoming  music. 
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Poetry  is  the  intersection  of  dawn  and  the  first  fragrance 
of  a  new  strange  flower. 

Poetry  is  the  heart  of  a  dream  caught  under  the  shadow 
0f  music.  # 

Poetry  is  an  immortal  vine:  its  curves  spelling  love: 
emeraldly,  eternally.  ^ 

Poetry  is  the  grief  of  a  dancing  star,  when  Love  refused 
to  dance  with  her:  for  she  was  too  swift  and  brighter  than 
his  arrows  of  love. 

Poetry  is  the  reproach  of  Love  to  all  bad  lovers. 

Poetry  is  first  love,  lovelied  by  the  first  tear. 

Poetry  is  the  difference  resultant  when  a  star  is  sub- 
tracted from  an  amaranth. 

Poetry  is  the  intersection  of  love  and  another  love, 
bringing  to  birth  the  white  lotus  of  sorrow. 

Poetry  is  the  secret  of  God:  uttered  goldly  in  the  whitest 
temple  of  love.  + 

Poetry   is   the    golden   name   of  Love;   Love— Poetry's 

silver  name. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  divine  poison,  offered  by  Love,  which  God 

will  drink  at  the  end  of  the  world. 

* 

Poetry  is  Love  defining  God  with  music,  flowers,  desire; 
God  defining  Love  with  Tenderness,  Loneness,  Silence. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  lone  Last  Woman  without  love:  alone  with 

the  Last  Star  of  the  world. 

* 

Poetry  is  this  lone  Last  Woman  without  love:  beseeching 
God  to  dim  the  brightness  of  the  Last  Star  of  the  world. 

Poetry  is  this  lone  Last  Woman  that  God  has  chosen  to 
immortalize:  berating  God  for  this  eternity  of  herself. 

Poetry    is   this    lone    Last    Woman:    loverless:    eternal: 

crucifixed  by  immortality. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  ultimate  serenity  of  the  lone  Last  Woman 
under  the  light  of  the  Last  Star. 


Poetry  shall  be  the  marriage  of  the  Last  Star  and  the 
Last  Woman  in  the  world:  starring  forever  her  breast. 

Poetry  is  the  history  of  God,  who  is  Star,  and  of  Woman, 

who  is  Man. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  history  of  immortality. 


Prospects  for  the  Coconut  Grower 

{Continued  from  page  137) 

shutting  out  copra  from  all  other  sources,  and  has  thus 
Sable?  us  to  obtain  better  prices  for  our  copra  than  we 
could  expect  if  the  other  producing  countries  were  allowed 
£  compete  with  us  on  an  equal  footing  for  American  con- 

"SEcTcan  be  said  about  the  bullish  position  of :  the .con- 
suming markets  at  present:  There  is  ^  considerable  short- 
age in  supplies  of  cotton 'seed  oil  available  in  the  United 
gates  betoe  the  next  crop  will  start  to  be  milled. ^cord- 
ing to  reliable  reports,  America,  formerly  an  exporter  of 
about  250,000  tons  of  lard  annually,  will  have  difficu  les 
this  year  in  covering  its  own  consumption  The  tallow 
situation  in  the  United  States  is  very  similar,  and  large 
quantkies  of  this  important  soap  fat  have  been  and  are 
stTbeing  imported,  due  to  the  fact  that  this  commodity 
does  no?  have  to  pay  the  excise  tax,  and  only  pays  a  dutjr 
of  72  cent  a  pound  The  world  crops  of  groundnuts  and 
2ya  beanTwere  considerably  smaller  in  1934  than  expected 
The  surplus  carry-over  of  whale  oil  from  previous  catches 
Jas  b"n  almost  entirely  sold,  and  the  associated ^whahng 
companies  have  planned  a  reduced  catch  for  the  1934  1935 
seSon  Our  immediate  concern,  however,  is  our  own  copra 
crop  for  1935,  and  here  we  are  still  guessing  as  to  the  amount 
of  shortage  the  severe  typhoons  of  October  and  November 

WA  careful  survey  of  the  stricken  provinces  has  not  been 
made,  and  according  to  individual  estimates  the  reduction 
in  our  copra  crop  will  amount  to  from  20  to  25  pei ^  cent 
but  this  percentage  should  not  be  calculated  on  the  1934 
commercial  crop  but  on  the  potential  crop,  which,  as  already 
sSed  Probably  amounts  to  about  720,000  metric  tons, 
Srth^re  is  no  question  but  what  at  present  price =  levels 
all  available  nuts  will  be  converted  into  copra,  and  if  wfc 
take  this  into  account,  we  might  expect  a  crop  of  about 
580  000  tons  for  1935,  possibly  even  more.  Whether 
this  crop  will  be  sold  at  prices  as  high  as  those  obtainable 
today,  is   an  open  question.     The  situation  seems  to  be 


A  perfect  combination  for  your  chil- 
dren—the Mountains  in  the  summer  for 
exercise  and  physical  development,  good 
food  the  year  around  to  nourish  their 
growing   bodies. 

MOLICO,  a  FULL  CREAM  milk 
powder,  will  give  your  children  the  ideal 
all-year-round,  school-going,  and  hard- 
playing  food. 
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fraught  with  various  legislative  possibilities  in  Congress 
and  hinged  upon  the  monetary  situation;  rumors  of  further 
inflation  on  the  one  hand,  and  renewed  agitation  for  the 
removal  of  the  excise  tax  on  our  coconut  oil,  on  the  other, 
may  eventuate  in  situations  which  may  very  well  produce 
unexpected  effects. 

9  A  bearish  factor  remains  the  unsettled  political  and  finan- 
cial situation  in  Central  Europe,  where  many  potential 
consuming  countries  are  severely  hampered  in  their  pur- 
chases by  the  difficulty  of  securing  enough  foreign  exchange 
through  exports  to  pay  for  their  imports,  thus  rendering 
consumption  forecasts  practically  worthless;  the  sluggish- 
ness of  European  markets  during  the  last  six  weeks  has 
shown  that  at  a  certain  level  of  prices  many  countries  have 
to  forego  importation  of  foreign  fats  and  oils,  and  any  specu- 
lation as  to  when  an  improvement  will  materialize,  remains 
pure  guesswork. 

Taking  this  into  account,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
or  not  the  recent  advance  in  American  markets  has  already 
discounted  the  effects  of  the  shortage  of  fats  and  oils  to  be 
expected  during  the  year;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  re- 
vival  of  the   European   demand   may   further   stimulate 


prices.  It  is  certain  that  the  situation  of  the  so-called 
"gold-bloc"  nations  is  precarious,  and  developments  of  the 
monetary  situation  in  Europe— especially  in  case  of  a  whole- 
sale abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by  the  "gold-bloc", ^~ 
might  very  well  bring  about  chaotic  conditions  on  all  com- 
modity markets.  Whatever  developments  materialize, 
however,  it  appears  certain  that  the  low  prices  of  fats  and 
oils  as  recorded  last  year  definitely  belong  to  the  past, 
and  that  this  year  all  markets  will  move  at  higher  levels! 
It  would  be  a  surprise  if  the  price  of  copra  during  1935 
(Continued  on  page  158) 


Comedy  at  a  Pamisa 

(Continued  from  page  135) 

Nana  Selma  was  calling  for  Tinay. 

"We'll  practice  'Ramona'  the  whole  day  to-morrow,  eh?" 
said  the  girl. 

"Yes,  let  us  prepare  ourselves  very  well." 

Tinay  went  down  to  the  arbor  where  she  was  told  by  her 
mother  to  pass  buyo  and  cigarettes.  Monching  was 
whistling  to  himself,  waiting  to  be  called  to  the  table. 


The  graduation  season  is  not  far  off.  Remember  your  friends  here  and 
in  the  provinces  who  are  graduating  this  March;  send  them  all  CON- 
GRATULATIONS! That's  the  proper  thing  to  do  and  you  will  find  the 
correct  cards  at  PHILIPPINE  EDUCATION  CO.  Remember  graduation 
does  not  come  but  once  a  year.  This  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  show 
that  you  wish   them   success. 


We  have  a  thousand  and  one  nice  and  appropriate  graduation  gifts. 
Consult  our  retail  department  (ground  floor)  for  gift  suggestions 
that  will  certainly  be  appreciated.  Every  inquiry  is  personally  and 
courteously  attended  to. 


Philippine  Education  Co.,  Inc. 

(Ground  Floor) 


101  Escolta 


Manila 


Tel.   2-21-31 
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Old  Manila  Galleons 

{Continued  from  page  133) 


The  commanders  were  not  chosen  for  any  nautical  abil- 
ity but  as  being  the  relatives  of  influential  men,  who  ex- 
pected a  division  of  the  spoil.  It  was  often  bestowed  upon 
some  individual  "whom  the  governor  desired  to  make 
happy".  It  was  one  of  these,  the  brother  of  Governor 
Zabalburu,  Don  Francisco,  who  sailed  with  his  wealth  in  the 
San  Xavier  in  1705,  with  the  slogan  "Acapulco  or  Pur- 
gatory". As  they  never  arrived  at  the  former  port  they 
evidently  must  have  made  the  latter,  being  lost  at  sea  from 
a  too  hasty  preparation  and  from  overloading. 

The  food  supplied  the  crew  and  marines  had  little  variety. 
Dry  beans,  garbanzos,  rice,  salt  fish,  and  dried  beef,  and 
vinegar  called  wine.  The  officers  and  passengers  carried 
their  own  supplies,  dried  fruits,  hams  in  salt,  dried  tongue, 
and  limes  in  sugar,  wines,  and  live  goats,  pigs,  and  fowl 
which  never  lasted  long.  Often,  for  lack  of  water,  the  rice 
was  cooked  by  steaming  over  salt-water.  The  long  voyages 
were  deadly  monotonous— games  of  dominoes,  dice,  chess, 
and  tresillo,  the  daily  mass,  and  repetitions  of  old  news— 
until  the  porta  or  floating  sea  kelp  off  the  Lower  Califor- 
nian  coast  was  sighted.  Then  the  voyagers  sang  a  solemn 
"Te  Deum",  and  made  Cape  San  Lucas,  turning  south  for 
the  twin  hills  that  marked  the  cove  of  sun  scorched  Aca- 
pulco. After  that  they  made  ready  for  the  mule-back 
journey  to  Mexico  itself. 

In  Acapulco  the  galleon  was  warped  in  to  a  steeply 
wooded  bank,  and  after  unloading  tackles  were  passed  from 
the  masts  to  trees  ashore,  and  the  vessel  gently  careened 
so  that  the  accumulations  of  barnacles  and  sea  weeds,  the 
results  of  long  tropic  voyages,  could  be  scraped  off.  Re- 
versed the  ship  was  cleaned  on  her  other  side,  after  which  ( 
the  cargo  was  put  on  board  and  the  ship  proceeded  on  its 
return  voyage  at  a  much  swifter  rate.  The  captain  was 
ordered  to  leave  Acapulco  not  later  than  April  the  first, 
water  and  supply  himself  at  Tinian  or  Guam,  and  make 
for  the  cape  of  Espiritu  Santo  in  Samar.  Watchfires  on 
Mount  Bulusan  and  a  peak  in  the  Catanduanes  told  him 
the  way  was  clear  to  Manila.  Columns  of  smoke  indicated 
the  presence  of  an  enemy.  The  galleons  always  fired  a 
salute  off  the  coast  of  Batangas  in  honor  of  Our  Lady  of 
Casaysay,  patroness  of  happy  voyages. 

The  sailing  instructions  to  the  captains  were  explicit 
and  in  many  ways  tended  to  cramp  whatever  style  of  sea- 
manship they  possessed,  and  were  based  upon  security 
of  cargo  rather  than  that  of  passengers  or  crew.  The  hardy 
Basques  and  Gallego  captains  were  master  mariners,  after 
their  style,  but  many  were  imprisoned  for  what  would  be 
regarded  as  rank  injustice  today.  A  captain,  meeting  a 
Dutch  man-of-war  off  the  Catanduanes,  escaped  north  in 
a  lucky  fog.  Fearing  pursuit  he  ran  the  galleon  ashore 
and  safely  landed  the  treasure,  passengers,  crew,  and  dis- 
patches, taking  these  overland  to  Manila.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  hanged  by  the  misanthropic  Governor  Fajardo 
because  he  had  lost  his  ship!  This  severe  sentence  was  only 
kept  from  being  put  into  effect  by  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  clergy  and  the  citizens. 

According  to  the  history  of  Padre  Juan  Conception,  the 
antipathy  of  the  natives  of  the  Ladrone  Islands  towards 
the  Spaniards  was  caused  by  the  following  occurrence,  the 


evil  consequences  being  visited  upon  the  innocent,  as  usual. 
About  the  year  1591  a  young  sprig  who  had  lived  several 
years  in  Manila  was  on  the  way  back  to  Mexico  with  what 
wealth  he  had  garnered.     While  in  Manila  he  had  been 
befriended  by  one  of  its  most  distinguished  personages, 
whose  name  and  that  of  the  sprig  are  withheld.     It  was 
the  early  custom,  before  the  northern  circle  had  been  adopt- 
ed as  the  regular  route  mapped  by  Viscaino,  to  call  at  Guam 
for  fresh  water  and  supplies.     As  usual  the  galleon  was 
immediately  surrounded  by  the  Chamorros  in  their  dug- 
outs loaded  with  fruit  and  vegetables  for  sale.     The  young 
Spaniard  for  a  joke  loaded  an  arquebus  with  beans  (habas) 
and  fired  it  at  a  boat  full  of  natives,  who  as  customary 
were  arrayed  in  the  robes  nature  had  given  to  them  and 
nothing  more.     The  charge  took  great  effect  amongst  the 
surprised  vendors  and  killed  outright  a  young  and  popular 
chief.     After  a  great  hubbub  they  rowed  ashore  and  buried 
the  chieftain  by  their  rites.     From  that  day  on,  no  more 
canoes  came   to  meet  the  galleons,  and  fresh  provisions 
had  to  be  taken  at  the  point  of  a  gun  ashore.     The  man  was 
ostracised  by  captain  and  crew  and  the  episode  was  made 
the  subject  of  sermons  in  Manila  itself.     A  year  later  the 
galleon  Santa  Margarita  ran  ashore  on  the  Island,  being 
out  of  provisions,  under-manned,  and  storm-battered.     Its 
unfortunate    crew    and    passengers    were    murdered   with 
horrible  tortures,  the  sick  and  ailing  being  dragged  by  ropes 
to  the  villages  and  impaled  on  sharp  stakes,  in  revenge  of 
the  wanton  murder  of  their  chief.     A  costly  joke  indeed! 
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In  accordance  with  Castilian  custom,  the  galleons  near- 
ly always  bore  the  name  of  some  saint,  a  highly  or- 
namented and  gilded  image  of  which  looked  down  from 
beneath  the  tall  poop  lanterns.  Our  Lady  of  Peace  and 
Happy  Voyages,  the  patron  saint  of  Antipolo,  made  several 
voyages  across  the  Pacific  by  special  order  of  both  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  authorities. 

While  during  the  early  period  of  the  galleon  trade  the 
generals  and  pilots  received  enormous  sums  for  their  serv- 
ices, the  pay  was  later  brought  within  reason.  In  the  year 
1731,  captains  received  from  2,750  to  4,125  silver  pesos 
per  year,  according  to  rank  of  service.  The  general  re- 
ceived a  lump  sum,  much  larger,  as  always.  Mates  only 
got  300  pesos,  carpenters  225,  gunners  175,  mariners, 
surgeons,  and  artillerymen  100  each,  sailors  75,  and  marines 
but  50* pesos.  The  Royal  Contador  in  charge  of  the  annual 
subsidy  received  one  half  peso  for  every  100  silver  pesos 


duly  delivered,  but  as  this  rarely  was  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million,  he  was  richly  rewarded  by  the  voyage.  There 
were  other  emoluments  to  the  chaplain,  the  licensed  pilot, 
and  others,  all  drawn  from  the  profits  of  the  rich  cargoes. 

The  cargo  of  the  galleon  of  1731  ran  as  follows:  447  great 
chests  of  Chinese  silk,  including  60,000  pairs  of  silk  stock- 
ings destined  to  adorn  the  legs  of  European  nobility;  554 
one-hundred-pound  bags  of  cinnamon;  one  chest  of  gold 
dust;  200  curiously  carved  canes — to  go  with  the  stockings 
perhaps;  1470  great  cakes  of  bees-wax  for  the  making  of 
sacred  candles;  51  cases  of  fine  porcelain  from  Japan  and 
China;  296  arrobas  (25  pounds  each)  of  storax;  1977 
arrobas  of  pepper;  45  chests  of  the  Governor,  the  contents 
to  be  exchanged  against  supplies  and  furniture  from  Mexico; 
and  19  great  chests  the  property  of  the  religious  orders, 
the  greater  part  to  be  exchanged  for  wines  for  the  Mass, 
the  cargo  being  valued  at  over  half  a  million. 


Your  Best  Investment  is  Good  Seeds 

Buy  Burpee's  Seeds 

Germination    Guaranteed! 


Large  Packages  For  P.25  each,  Postage  Prepaid 


Send  postage  stamps  or  money  order 


BEETS,  Crosby's  Egyptian 

Detroit  Dark  Red 
CABBAGE,  Allhead  Early 

Copenhagen  Market 

Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch 

Succession 

True  Danish  Ballhead 
CARROTS,  Chantenay  or  Model 

Goldinheart 
CAULIFLOWER,  Early  Snowball 
CELERY  CAULIFLOWER,  Early 

Golden  Self-Blanching 
CUCUMBERS,  Early  Fortune 

Heintz  Pickling 
EGGPLANT,  Black  Beauty 
KALE,  Dwarf  Green  Curled 

Early  Long  Purple 

Florida  Highbush 
LETTUCE,  Big  Boston 
LEEK,  Broad  London 
KOHL-RABI,  Early  White  Vienna 

Dwarf  White  Heart 

Grand  Rapids 

Iceberg 

New  York  Improved 


MUSKMELONS,  Hearts  of  Gold 

Honey  Rock 

Netted  Gem 

Spicy 
MUSTARD,  Southern  Giant  Curled 
OKRA,  White  Velvet 
ONIONS,  Crystal  White  Wax 

Southport  Yellow  Globe 

Yellow  Bermuda 

Yellow  Globe  Danvers 
PARSLEY,  Extra  Curled  Dwarf 
PARSNIPS,    Long    Smooth    Hollow 

Crown 
PECHAY,     Wonk     Bok     (Cabbage 
Head) 

Chinese  Pe-Tsai 
PUMPKIN,  Big  Tom 

Small  Sugar 


Burpee's 
seeds 

GROW, 


RADISH,  French  Breakfast 

Rapid  Red 

Scarlet  Globe 

White  Icicle 
RUTABAGA,  Purple-Top  Yellow 
SALSIFY,    Sandwich   Island   Mam- 
moth 
SPINACH,     Bloomsdale     Long 
Standing 

New  Zealand 
SQUASH,  Early  White  Bush 

Early  Yellow  Bush 

Golden  Delicious 

Golden  Summer  Crookneck 

Red  or  Golden  Hubbard 
SWISS  CHARD,  Lucullus 
TOMATO,  Marglobe 

Matchless 

Sunnybrook  Earliana 
TURNIP,   Large  Yellow  or  Amber 
Globe 

Purple-Top  White  Globe 

Snowball 
WATERMELON,  Fordhook  Early 

Kleckley  Sweets 

Kleckley  Sweets,  Improved 

Pride  of  Muscatinel 
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The  mortality  among  the  galleons  themselves  was 
great.  Ten  of  the  great  ships  were  lost  in  the  treacherous 
currents  of  the  San  Bernardino  Straits  between  Samar  and 
Sorsogon  before  this  route  was  abandoned  for  the  more 
spacious  water  passage  north.  To  show  the  losses  caused 
by  faulty  maps  of  the  uncharted  seas,  we  note  the  following 
galleons  lost  in  the  space  of  a  few  years:  The  San  Luis, 
lost  off  the  rocks  of  the  Cagayan  coast  in  1646;  the  Buen 
Jesus,  burned  off  Lampon  in  that  same  year;  the  Nuestra 
Sra.  de  Buena  Esperanza,  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Negros 
in  1647;  the  Nuestra  Sra.  de  Guia,  lost  off  Cochin  China 
in  1648;  the  San  Antonio  de  Padua,  wrecked  off  Mindoro 
in  1649;  the  San  Jose  and  the  Encarnacion,  both  lost 
off  Lubang  Island  at  the  mouth  of  Manila  Bay  in  1651; 
the  San  Diego,  lost  off  the  Limbones  Islands  in  1653; 
the  San  Francisco  Xavier,  capsized  near  Borongan, 
Samar,  in  1655;  the  Santa  Rosa  de  Lima,  destroyed  by 
fire  in  1679;  the  Santo  Nino,  damaged  and  cargo  rotted 
by  sea  water  in  1687;  the  Santo  Cristo  de  Burgos,  dam- 
aged near  the  Marianas,  refitted,  sailed,  and  lost— "No 
report"— 1693;  and  the  San  Joseph,  cast  away  three  days' 
sail  from  Manila  in  1691. 

Not  a  few  voyages  ended  with  the  capture  of  the  galleon 
and  its  rich  cargo.  As  early  as  1587,  the  English  freebooter 
Cavendish  took  the  San  ta  Ana  off  the  coast  of  Lower 
California,  and  was  reported  to  have  entered  the  Thames 
with  "silk  and  damask  sails".  Lord  Anson  captured  the 
Nuestra  Sra.  de  Covadonga  and  its  treasure  off  Samar 
in  1743.  The  English  took  the  galleon  Philippino  in  1762 
and  destroyed  the  Santisima  Trinidad  at  its  moorings 
in  1763.  From  these  brief  notes  it  would  seem  that 
about  as  much  rich  cargo  lies  strewing  the  ocean  bed  as 
arrived  safely  in  Acapulco  itself.  While  during  the  early 
periods  as  many  as  four  ships  were  allowed  until  about  1620, 
the  gradual  restriction  choked  off  all  trade  and  had  much 
to  do  with  keeping  the  colony  in  constant  stagnation  and 
poverty,  but  the  monopoly  persisted  in  spite  of  the  com- 
plaints of  the  colonists,  and  few  were  the  ships  that  dared 
load  in  secret,  although  some  were  reported,  not  to  speak  of 
illicit  coastal  pilferings  by  the  way  of  Borneo  and  China, 
and  Formosa  after  the  Dutch  took  this  island  over. 

Acapulco  is  now  a  sleepy,  deserted  town  on  its  cove 
with  a  negligible  trade;  Cavite  no  longer  sports  the  rope- 
walks,  artisans,  and  calkers  of  old,  and  its  trade  has  gone 
to  Manila  whose  great  piers  are  constantly  crowded  with 
commercial  liners  that  traffic  with  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.     Gone  too,  are  the  Spanish  Kings  who  merely  had 
to  note  on  the  margin  of  a  paper,  "Let  it  be  so,"  even  as 
the  high-pooped  caravels  that  bore  the  commerce  of  Spam 
and  all  the  Indies,  in  the  days  that  Empire  exported  its 
strongest  and  most  worthy  men,  and  imported  gold  and 
silver  in  their  place.     The  last  galleon  left  Manila  for  Aca- 
pulco in  1811,  returning  four  years  later  in  1814.     This 
was  the  last  of  the  Manila  galleons  and  the  end  of  the  galleon 
trade,  for  Mexico  became  independent  a  few  years  later 
and  the  urges  of  the  modern  era  had  to  be  supplied  with  a 
more  or  less  free  trade,  which  did  away  with  monopolies 
as  it  did  with  the  terrors  of  the  ocean  deeps. 


Rota  Days 


{Continued  from  page  130) 

world.  But  to  continue:  I  at  last  reached  the  cave  I  was 
looking  for,  found  the  drawings,  and  proceeded  to  photo- 
graph these  interesting  pictorial  records,  when  sud- 
denly the  light  in  the  cave  diminished  and,  looking 
toward  the  entrance,  I  beheld  a  man,  and  what  a  man  he  was. 

Deep  of  chest,  broad  shouldered,  narrow  hipped,  his 
whole  upper  body  was  covered  with  patches  of  white  hair. 
The  hair  on  his  head  was  thick  and  was  also  white,  and 
although  he  was  a  very  old  man,  he  still  carried  himself 
well.  His  flesh  was  firm,  and  his  skin  healthy,  and  he 
seemed  to  have  retained  much  strength  in  spite  of  his  age. 
I  noticed  that  his  nose  was  badly  battered  and  that  his 
ears  were  cauliflowered. 

He  approached  me  grinning  cheerfully  and  as  I  addressed 
him  in  a  few  native  words,  he  answered  me  in  the  best 
Limehouse  cockney  I  had  had  the  privilege  to  listen  to  for 
many  a  year.  I  gave  him  some  ship's  tobacco  to  chew, 
and  my,  how  he  enjoyed  it!  not  having  had  any,  he  said, 
since  he  had  arrived  on  the  bloody  bleeding,  etc.,  island. 

He  told  me  his  story.  In  his  youth  an  English  whale 
ship  had  arrived  off  the  island  and  he  was  induced  by  the 
blandishments  of  the  Bucko  mate  to  become  one  of  the 
crew.     A   few   days   out   he   resented   the   mate's   manner 


AigA-<yuiae 


mm 


Editorial's  Note:-See  also  L.  Gonzales  Liquetc:  "Maritime  History  of  the  Phil- 
ippines", Philippine  Magazine,  July  and  August,  1930;  and  "Lord  Anson  s  Cap- 
ture ,of  the  Spanish  Galleon  Nostra  Signora  de  Cabadonga",  Philippine  Maga- 
zine, June,     1929. 
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and  gave  him  to  understand  it.  The  mate  broke  out  a 
belaying  pin  and  the  fight  was  on.  The  mate  by  virtue 
of  experience,  plus  the  belaying  pin,  plus  pretty  little  sea- 
going manhandling  tricks,  won,  but  not  before  the  young 
islander  had  inflicted  more  punishment  than  that  mate 
had  ever  had  to  take  before  from  any  man.  The  result 
was  that  the  mate,  who  knew  a  little  about  pugilism,  took 
the  boy  under  his  wing,  taught  him  as  best  he  could  how 
to  handle  his  fists,  and  when  they  reached  London  arranged 
a  match  for  him  with  some  third-rate  pug.  The  Chamorro 
won;  match  after  match  followed,  and  he  won  them  all. 
The  mate  decided  to  quit  throwing  harpoons  at  whales  in 
various  and  sundry  seas  and  seasons,  and  became  the 
Chamorro's  manager.  Together  they  traveled  through 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent  for  many  years,  for  Juan 
Manabusan  became  an  excellent  second  rate  prize  fighter, 
known  as  the  "South  Sea  Island  Bruiser."  As  the  years 
passed,  he  took  unto  himself  a  wife,  a  bar-maid  of  Lime- 
house,  London.  As  he  approached  old  age,  his  wife  died, 
his  children  married  among  their  kind  in  the  London  slums, 
and  then  a  great  longing,  the  longing  of  the  old  for  the 
environment  of  their  youth,  came  upon  him,  and  he  thought, 
as  so  many  other  old  men  before  him  have,  that  if  he  could 
but  return  to  his  home,  his  native  land,  he  would  be  con- 
tented and  happy.  But  it  did  not  turn  out  as  he  has  so 
fondly  planned,  for  his  island  and  his  people  had,  by  his 
absence,  become  as  strange  and  foreign  to  him  as  London 
was  when  he  first  saw  it  from  the  deck  of  the  whaler. 

(To  be  continued) 


Prospect  for  the  Coconut  Grower 

(Continued  from  page  154) 

should  drop  below  f*10.00  for  Resecada*  copra  in  Manila 
unless,  of  course,  new  unforeseen  obstacles  are  placed  in 
the  way  of  the  copra  and  coconut  oil  trade.  If  production 
reaches  the  figure  of  580,000  tons,  this  would  mean  an 
income  for  the  coconut  growers  about  P20,000,000  higher 
than  in  1934. 

COPRA  EXPORTS 

(Tons) 


U.  S.   A. 

Europe 

China- Japan 

Mexico 

Total 

1930 

138,729 
120,554 
83,689 
208,493 
157,367 

31,979 
53,493 
50,036 
88,663 
159.064 

1,117 
1,590 
2,353 
5,496 
15,565 

8,168 
19,353 

171,825 
175,637 
136,078 
310,820 
351,349 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

COCONUT  OIL  EXPORTS 

(Tons) 

U.  S.  A. 

Europe 

China- Japan 

Total 

1930 

146,960 
147,972 
110,120 
158,554 
142,078 

14,144 
2,190 

4,255 

791 
1,385 
1,304 
1,558 
1,438 

147,751 
163,501 
113,614 
160,112 
147,771 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

VALUE  OF  EXPORTS 

(Pesos) 


1930. 
1931. 
1932. 
1933. 
1934. 


Copra 


25,086,450 
19,320,070 
10,376,051 
17,891,590 
17,666,548 


©oconut 
Oil 


37,381,003 
31,065,190 
15,058,988 
18,391,918 
13,698,027 


Copra  Desiccated 

Cake  &  Meal      Coconut  Total 


3,264,948 
3,065,430 
2,104,799 
2,129,922 
2,111,682 


7,263,500 
3,714,347 
3,329,120 
3,356,160 
4,673,658 


72,995,901 
57,165,037 
30,868,958 
41,769,590 
38,149,915 


ESTIMATED  COMMERCIAL  PRODUCTION  OF  COPRA  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES 

(Tons) 

1930 520,508 

1931 483,970 

1932 425,366 

1933 686,830 

1934 663,048 


Valvoline  in  the  refinery-sealed 

cans  is  handy  to  carry,  clean, 

and  instantly  opened  with  the 

simple  Valvoline  opener 


HEREJIS  A   GOOD   SUGGESTION 

TO  VALVOLINE  USERS 

•  Now  |that  you  can  get  Valvoline  in  the  convenient  1  and  5  quart 
refinery-sealed  cans,  always  carry  an  extra  can  or  two  in  your  car  and 
avoid  the  risk  of  having  to  mix  an  inferior  grade  oil  with  the  Valvoline 
in  your  crank-case.  On  vacation  trips  and  other  long  drives,  especially, 
you  owe  your  motor  this  protection  ....  and  it's  wise  economy,  too, 
because"  unmixed  with  other  oils   Valvoline  gives   more  miles  per  quart. 


.TRADE  If  Affile 


VALVOLINE  OIL  COMPANY 

ESTABLISHED  1896 


P.  O.  Box>25 


ELMAC  INC. 
MANILA 


627  Rizal  Ave. 
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CREATION 

The  latest  and  greatest  of  the  fa- 
mous M  erriam-Websters,  backed  by 
a  century  of  leadership  and  repre- 
senting the  highest  modern  schol- 
arship. Just  completed  at  a  cost  of 
of  $1,300,000. 


-    WEBSTER'S 
NEW  INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY,  Second  Edition 

William  Allan  Neilson,  President  of  Smith  College,  Editor 
in  Chief,  heads  the  most  authoritative  staff  of  editors  ever 
organized. 

Contains  600,000  Entries 

The  greatest  amount  of  information  ever  put  into  one  volume.    122.000 

Entries  not  found  in  any  other  dictionary. 

12,000  Terms  Illustrated.    Magnificent  Plates  in  Color  and  Half  Tone. 

Thousands  of  encyclopedic  articles  wonderfully  rich  in  Information. 

35,000  Geographical  Entries.    13,000  Biographical  Entries. 

Exhaustive  treatment  of  synonyms  and  antonyms.  Definitions  absolutely 

accurate  yet  easy  to  understand.  Thousands  of  Etymologies  never  before 

published.  Pronunciation  fully  and  exactly  recorded. 

3350  Pages.  New  from  Cover  to  Cover. 

Write  for  free  illustrated  pamphlet  containing 
specimen  pages,  color  plates,  and  full  information, 

G.  &  C.  MERRIAM  CO. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
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Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

T*HE  illustration  on  the  cover  of  this  month's 
1  issue  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  is  a  reduced 
photographic  reproduction  of  a  color  print  by 
Miss  Elizabeth  Keith.  Miss  Keith,  who  has 
recently  been  showing  her  new  work  in  Manila, 
is  internationally  known  as  the  leading  color 
print  artist  of  the  day.  The  well  known  art 
iournal,  The  Studio,  chose  her  as  "the  master 
of  the  color  print"  for  1934.  She  has  spent 
many  years  in  the  Orient  and  her  color  prints 
of  Oriental  scenes  may  be  found  in  all  the  important  museums  of  the 
world.  The  print  reproduced  is  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Church  at  the  head 
tf  the  Escolta  and  was  made  before  the  recent  unsightly  line  of  shops 
was  built  around  it. 

Perla  del  Mar,  who  writes  on  the  "Holy  Child  of  Cebu",  an  image  of 
the  Christ-child  given  by  Magellan's  men  to  the  queen  of  Cebu  and 
years  later  found  surrounded  by  flowers  in  a  house  in  the  town  by 
Legaspi's  men,  is  a  high  school  graduate  and  was  born  in  Cebu.  She 
lives  on  Calle  Magallanes-the  oldest  Spanish  street  in  the  Philippines. 

Martin  Abellana,  who  contributes  ashort  article  on  the  annual  festival 
in  honor  of  the  oldest  Christian  image  in  the  country,  was  born  in  San 
Nicolas,  Cebu,  and  is  a  teacher  in  the  San  Nicolas  Elementary  School. 

Rafael  A.  Bautista,  writing  on  the  same  topic,  is  a  member  of  the 
staff  of  Babaye,  a  Cebu  weekly.  He  was  born  twenty-eight  years  ago 
in  Mambajao,  Misamis  Oriental.  He  was  for  three  years  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Santo  Tomas. 

H  G.  Hornbostel  is  Advertising  Manager  of  this  publication.  The 
account  of  his  "Rota  Days",  also  illustrated  by  himself,  is  so  interesting 
that  I  have  been  trying  to  persuade  him  that  he  should  write  a  book 
on  his  South  Sea  experiences.  Few  men  know  more  about  many  islands 
of  the  Pacific  than  this  accomplished  gentleman,  a  still  fewer  could 
write  of  them  in  such  an  entertaining  and  informative  manner. 

The  Tiruray  legend  of  the  black  cat  is  from  the  pen  or  rather  type- 
writer of  Maximo  Ramos,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Magazine,  who 
recently  returned  to  his  home  in  San  Narciso,  Zambales,  after  some 
months'  stay  in  Mindanao.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines. 

Concepcion  R.  Bugarin,  author  of  the  story,  "Comedy  at  a  P**™s*>" 
was  born  in  1917.  Mr.  Palmer  Hilty,  a  former  contributor  to  the  Maga- 
zine, was  her  high  school  instructor  in  English.  She  studied  for  some 
time  at  the  National  University,  but  is  at  present  living  at  her  home  in 
Alcala,  Pangasinan. 

Esmeraldo  E.  de  Leon,  author  of  "Wedding",  comes  from  Tarlac. 
He  has  had  a  number  of  his  stories  and  poems  published  in  other  period- 
icals. 

Those  who  read  this  column  last  month  may  remember  that,  being 
challenged,  I  made  an  attempt  to  define  poetry.  It  just  happened  that 
shortly  after  the  February  issue  was  off  the  press  I  received  the  Defini- 
tions of  Poetry"  by  Jose  Garcia  Villa,  published  in  this  issue,  exactly 
as  received.  Some  of  them  are  very  happily  and  suggestively  phrased, 
others  might  perhaps  better  have  been  omitted.  But  in  this  type  of 
impressionistic  writing,  it  is  desirable  to  give  the  writer  all  possible 
scope.  Mr.  Villa  is  still  in  New  York,  but  sent  me  no  particulars  about 
himself. 


Don't  Forget 
to  take  along 

CINE-KODAK 
EIGHT 

for  your  vacation 

Ask  for  a   Demonstration 

PHOTO  FINISHING  CORP. 

114  Escolta,  Manila 


The  Bank ojihe Philippine  Islands 


Established  in  1851 


Capital  authorized 
Capital  fully  paid   , 


.     FIO.000,000.00 
6,750,000.00 


General  Banking  Transactions 

Current  Accounts,  Savings  Accounts,  Fixed 

Deposits.     Safe     Deposit    Boxes    for 

Rent.     Trust    Department. 

BRANCHES:    Cebu,  Iloilo  and  Zamboanga, 
P.  I. 

Correspondents  in  all  Parts  of  the  World 


HEAD  OFFICE:  MANILA,  P.  I. 
PEDRO  J.  CAMPOS 

PRESIDENT 


rn    DO  YOU  WANT  YOUR  PASTRIES  WITH 
UNIFORM    AND   EXQUISITE  FLAVOR? 

USE 

WATSCNAL 

FRUIT  EXTRACTS 

Using  WATSONAL  FRUIT  EXTRACTS,  the  hours  you  spend  in  the  kitchen  to  elaborate  carefully  a 
cake,  a  pie  for  your  friend  or  relatives,  will  be  worthwhile. 

-ru    wiTsnUAl  FRUIT  EXTRACTS  will  give  them  color  and  flavor  to  tlie  exact  point  desired  without 
Inye  ^^^^^^^^^S^SS-^l^  -rStRUr?'^ 

T'Rlc^^^^^^^ 
_  FRUIT  EXTRACTS  which,  owing  to  their  great  variety  of  flavors,  can  take  care  of  all  reqmrements. 

SOLD    BY    ALL   DRUG    STORES,   GROCERIES   AND_TIENDAS 
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INTENSIFY 


Natural 


COLOR 


for  Alluring  Lips 

NEVER    COARSEN    WITH    PAINT 


JNlOW  it  is  possible 
to  give  lips  the  youthful  color 
men  admire  without  risking  that 
repulsive  painted  appearance  of 
ordinary  lipsticks  . . .  This  is  the 
Tangee  way.  Unlike  ordinary 
lipsticks,  Tangee  isn't  paint!  In- 
stead it  contains  a  color-change 
principle  which  enables  it  to  in- 
tensify your  natural  coloring. 

In  the  stick  Tangee  looks 
orange.  But  on  your  lips  it 
changes  to  blush  rose!  It  be- 
comes a  part  of  your  lips  . . .  not 
a  greasy  coating.  Tangee  can 
never  give  your  lips  a  hard 
painted  look.  Moreover, 
Tangee's  special  cream 
base  soothes  and  softens. 
Stays  on  all  day.    . 

Also  Tangee  Theatrical, 
a  deeper  shade. 

TANGEE     ROUGE 

gives  same  natu- 
ral color  as  Lip- 
stick. Now  in  new 
refillable  gun- 
metal  case.  Buy  Tangee  refills 
and  save  money. 


UNTOUCHED-Lips  left  untouched 
are  apt  to  have  a  faded  look  .  .  . 
make  the  face  seem  older. 
PAINTED-Don't  risk  that  painted 
look.  It's  coarsening  and  men 
don't  like  it. 

TANGEE  — Intensifies  natural 
color,  restores  youthful  appeal, 
ends  that  painted  look. 


Rub  MENTHOLATUM  freely  on  the 
affected  parts.  Its  cooling,  soothing 
properties  will  quickly  stop  bahy's^^^Kmmjmm^ 
tears  and  bring  back  smiles  ^^^^  ^»k«?=sp 
$      and  happiness. 

^^^  _     n  daily 
^.-vq  u^       ^pp«  i\V^^^u ~s  e    '  n   97 

£^]  s$L      ^^r&^X)^Kr^  countries   for 

more  than  40  years 
as  an  effective  remedy 
for  colds,  headaches,  burns, 
cuts,  etc.  There  is  nothing  bet- 
ter than  MENTHOLATUM  but 
always  insist  on  the  genuine. 
Refuse  worthless  imitations. 

Formula:     Menthol  0.3  gm.,  Camphor  3  gm.,  Oil  Eucalyptus  0.1  gm.,  Boric  Acid 
8.5  gm.,  Oil  Pinus  Pupillo  0.1  gm.,  Excipients  to  make  30  gm. 

SPECIAL  OFFER  TO  TEACHERS  ONLY! 

The  Mentholatum  Company,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 
Kindly  mail  me,  postage  prepaid,  a  supply  of  Saints'  pictures  for  school  distribution. 

Name...... „ 

Teacher School 

Address....  .... ...... ..... ........... 

Request  must  be  on  this  coupon  and  only  one  package  will  be  sent  to  the  same  person. 


Mariano  D.  Manawis,  who  has  contributed  a  number  of  well  studied 
and  sympathetic  articles  on- Philippine  peasant  life  to  the  Magazine, 
writes  in  this  issue  on  courtship  and  marriage  among  the  peasants  of 
Cagayan.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  In 
a  recent  letter  to  me  he  states  he  was  "certainly  delighted"  to  learn  that 
Dr.  Felix  Keesing  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  had  included  two  of  his 
former  articles  published  in  the  Magazine  in  his  book  on  the  Philippines. 
He  states  he  will  continue  his  studies  of  farming  life  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  plans  to  visit  Zambales,  Tayabas,  and  the  Bicol  this 
summer,  and  still  other  regions  later.  He  hopes  to  publish  his  articles 
in  book  form  later.  Such  a  book  would  be  of  great  sociological  value. 
He  wants  me,  by  the  way,  to  write  a  foreword  when  the  time  comes.  I 
should  be  proud  to  do  so. 

Norbert  W.  Schmelkes  is  Vice-President  of  Leo  Schnurmacher,  Inc., 
produce  brokers.  The  firm  has  been  closely  connected  with  the  copra 
business  and  has  for  many  years  published  monthly  and  annual 
statistical  bulletins  with  subscribers  all  over  the  world. 

Mrs.  Angela  Manalang  Gloria  is  one  of  the  Philippines'  leading  poets. 
Herminio  M.  Beltran  wrote  me  that  on  last  St.  Valentine's  Day  the 
house  lizards  made  a  noise  which  he  interpreted  as  indicating  that  he 
would  receive  a  valentine.  He  didn't  get  a  valentine  but  attaches 
importance  to  the  fact  that,  stopping  at  a  news  stand  on  Rizal  Avenue 
that  day  and  buying  a  Philippine  Magazine,  he  found  his  own  poem  in  it. 
Sisenando  Villaluz  whose  professor  in  English  at  Santo  Tomas  was 
John  Siler,  is  now  a  Judge  at  Tandag,  Surigao.  He  says  in  a  letter 
that  "I  was  only  too  glad  to  be  approached  by  a  subscription  agent  and 
to  go  back  to  my  former  love.  .  .  I  enjoy  reading  the  Magazine  for  it 
stimulates  thought  and  feeling.  ..." 

During  the  month  I  had  another  letter  from  Dr.  Felix  M.  Keesing, 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii,  who  is  writing  a  book  on  the  Philippines,  to 
tell  me  that  he  had  added  to  the  poems  he  had  already  said  he  would 
like  to  quote,  "Dawn  on  the  Cotabato  River",  by  Maximo  Ramos, 
"an  excellent  poem",  and  that  he  was  also  contemplating  reproducing 
the  woman  suffrage  cartoon  by  I.  Miranda  in  the  December,  1934, 


Harold  Van  Winkle  of  Manila  writes  in  a  letter:  "The  duties  of  the 
press  are  two:  to  report  and  to  interpret  the  news.  The  newspapers  do 
a  fairly  good  job  of  reporting  the  happenings  of  here  and  there  and  the 
statements  of  this  or  that  man,  all  of  which,  however,  produces  a  rather 
disconnected  series  of  impressions  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  .  .  some- 
thing like  an  unsolved  jig-saw  puzzle.  The  task  of  fitting  the  parts 
together  to  form  an  intelligible  picture,  to  point  out  trends,  to  interpret, 
falls  not  upon  the  hurrying  newspapermen,  but  upon  the  editors  and  the 
weekly  and  monthly  periodicals.  Without  the  least  intention  to  flatter, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Philippine  Magazine  occupies  the  premiere 
position  in  these  Islands  for  interpreting  the  trend  of  events  here  and 
those  abroad  as  they  affect  the  Philippines.  .  .  " 


A  letter  from  the  wife  of  an  Army  officer  here  some  years  ago,  and 
now  back  in  the  United  States  wrote  that  she  has  "enjoyed  the  Maga- 
xine  immensely".  "I  have  read  every  word  in  each  issue,  and  even  all 
the  advertisements  I  think.  I  am  so  interested  in  the  Philippines  and 
am  following  with  enthusiam  your  editorial  policy." 


A  gentleman  who  served  with  the  Germans  in  the  defense  of  Tsingtao 
against  the  Japanese  during  the  World  War  states  in  a  letter  that  the 
figures  published  in  this  column  last  month  as  to  the  forces  engaged  were 
wrong.  I  got  them,  by  the  way,  from  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
He  says:  "I  know  that  the  German  garrison  numbered  about  4,000. 
This  was  approximately  the  number  of  men  the  Japanese  took  prisoner, 
and  the  dead  numbered  only  a  few  hundred.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
number  of  men  engaged  on  the  Japanese  side  was  reported  to  be  around 
80,000  men,  including  the  crews  off  the  battleships.  Actually  there 
were  only  some  2,000  men  engaged  on  the  German  side  in  the  front 
lines — seven  full-strength  companies  of  180  men  each  of  the  III.  See- 
batalion  (marines),  the  crews  of  three  batteries,  and  the  crews  of  the 
few  dismantled  small  cruisers  and  torpedoboats,  including  the  Austrian 
cruiser  Kaiser  in  Elisabeth.  There  was  one  mounted  company  and 
one  company  of  pioneers,  but  I  do  not  remember  whether  these  two 
were  included  in  the  seven  I  have  mentioned  or  whether  they  were  in 
addition  to  them.  The  remainder  of  the  German  force,  not  actively 
engaged  at  the  front,  were  in  the  quartermaster  corps,  the  medical 
corps,  the  staff,  etc.,  and  ordinary  hangers-on.  The  number  actively 
engaged  in  the  front  line  on  the  Japanese  side  was  understood  to  be  around 
40,000  men,  so  the  proportion  was  about  20  to  1.  The  Japanese  were 
in  great  part  drunk  during  the  storming  and  stuck  handkerchiefs  on 
their  bayonet  points  and  into  the  bodies  of  dead  and  wounded  soldiers, 
in  this  manner  obtaining  Japanese  flags  (white  with  a  central  red  sun) 
to  wave  around.  .  .  " 

I  received  a  letter  on  the  same  subject  from  Mr.  Fr.  Danielsen  of 
Behn,  Meyer  8b  Company,  in  which  he  states:  "In  your  February 
issue  on  page  102  I  find  figures  with  reference  to  the  'Tsingtao  War 
Diary'  which  in  my  opinion  do  not  agree  with  the  facts.  You  state  that 
the  Tsingtao  garrison  consisted  of  13,000  men  of  whom  5,599  were 
German  regulars.  I  was  in  the  German  Army  at  Tsingtao  during  the 
siege  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  total  number  of  combatants,  in- 
cluding hospital  attendants,  etc.,  was  only  about  4,300.  Of  this  number 
about  one  half  were  regulars,  the  others  were  reserves,  volunteers,  etc. 
You  further  state  that  the  attacking  force  numbered  22,980  Japanese 
officers  and  men  assisted  by  a  British  force  of  910  officers  and  men. 
This  may  be  correct  as  far  as  the  first  line  was  concerned,  but  altogether 
about  60,000  Japanese  took  part  in  the  campaign  against  Tsingtao." 
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Although  I  felt  obliged  to  criticize  the  constitutional  draft  in  the 
editorial  columns  of  this  issue,  I  take  a  certain  amount  of  personal 
pride  in  the  document.  The  separate  articles  as  originally  drafted 
and  even  the  first  complete  draft  released  to  the  press  in  October,  all 
referred  to  the  "Philippine  Islands",  the  "Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands",  and  the  "Commonwealth  of  the  Philippine  Islands". 
Readers  may  remember  the  editorial  in  the  November  issue  of  the 
Magazine  in  which  I  advocated  that  the  word  "Islands"  be  eliminated 
and  the  terms  "Philippines",  "Government  of  the  Philippines",  "Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines",  be  used.     This  suggestion  was  appar- 


ently accepted  by  the  Convention,  for  the  final  draft  does  not  contain 
the  term  "Philippine  Islands"  except  when  the  present  "Government 
of  the  Philippine  Islands"  is  referred  to.  In  the  future  I  may  be  able 
to  say  that  though  I  am  no  Magellan  and  did  not  discover  the  country, 
I  did  name  it— or  at  least  re-named  it— anyway,  suggested  the  new 
name!  If  you  think  that  renaming  a  country  is  easy,  try  it  some  time. 
I  worked  at  it  for  many  years  and  began  calling  the  "Philippine  Islands" 
the  "Philippines"  when  I  first  became  editor  of  the  Manila  Times 
some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago  and  I  continued  the  effort  when  I 
became   editor   of  the   Philippine   Magazine. 


News  Summary 

(Continued  from  page  113) 

diminution  of  Russian  prestige  in  China  and  Japan. 

The  United  States  concludes  a  tariff  agreement 
with  Brazil  providing  for  mutual  tariff  concessions 
on  the  unconditional  most  favored  nation  basis. 
Coffee  and  twelve  other  imports  from  Brazil  will  be 
on  the  free  list  and  duties  on  seven  other  products 
will  be  lowered.  Brazil  will  lower  its  tariffs  on  a  long 
list  of  American  goods  including  automobiles,  trucks, 
(and  parts),  tires,  tubes,  radios,  paints,  varnishes, 
soap,  oil  cloth,  canned  fruit,  steel,  and  furniture. 
American  tractors  remain  on  the  free  list.  The 
agreement  can  be  terminated  at  a  month's  notice 
from  either  party.  In  1933  the  United  States  pur- 
chased 46%  of  Brazil's  total  exports  and  supplied 
21  %  of  its  imports.  . 

February  3. — The  Navy  Department  is  reported 
to  be  studying  strengthening  the  merchant  marine 
as  an  aid  in  wartime  movement  of  troops  and  sup- 

Automobile  workers  demand  that  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  sanction  a  nation-wide  strike 
within  the  next  30  days  in  reprisal  for  the  extension 
of  the  automobile  code  to  June,  1935,  recently  ordered 
by  Donald  Richberg,  head  of  the  National  Recovery 
Administration.  m 

February  5. — A  rising  revolt  against  some  of  the 
New  Deal  projects  within  Democratic  ranks  is  indi- 
cated when  the  Senate  appropriations  committee 
decides  to  substitute  direct  relief  for  the  President  s 
proposed  work  relief  and  to  limit  the  use  of  funds  to 
projects  approved  by  law. 

February  8. — Washington  officials  call  the  Tokyo 
proposals  as  to  banning  fortifications  in  Hawaii 
"ridiculous".  . 

The  President  appoints  Rear  Admiral  Carry  Tra- 
vers  Grayson  (retired),  naval  surgeon,  Chairman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

February  9. — The  Administration  presents  to  Con- 
gress through  the  budget  a  comprehensive  scheme 
for  strengthening  the  defenses,  including  construc- 
tion of  a  $11,000,000  new  airbass  in  Hawaii  and  im- 
provements of  coast  defenses  in  various  areas.  It  is 
emphasized  these  are  purely  defenses  measures. 

February  10. — Lord  Lytton,  speaking  in  Washing- 
ton, states  that  Japan's  policy,  based  increasingly 
on  force,  will  destroy  the  collective  system  of  peace 
machinery  if  it  continues,  and  says  that  "common 
danger  should  unite  British   and   Americans." 

Sen.  W.  E,  Borah,  commenting  on  the  proposal 
by  General  Smuts  of  an  American-British  alliance, 
remarks  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
opposed  to  alliances. 

February  12.—  The  U.S.N,  dirigible  Macon  is 
wrecked,  due  to  some  unknown  cause,  40  miles  south 
of  Monterey,  California,  and  is  a  total  loss.  All  but 
two  of  the  85  men  on  board  are  saved  by  nearby 
warships,  one  of  the  lost  being  a  Filipino  mess  boy,  F. 
Edquiba  of  Candelaria,  Zambales.  The  $6,000,000 
airship  was  the  largest  in  the  world  and  made  her 
maiden  flight  on  April  21,  1933.     The  sister  ship,  the 


Akron  was  wrecked  that  same  year  with  a  loss  of  73 
lives  It  was  785  feet  long  and  133  feet  in  diameter 
and  had  a  gas  capacity  of  6,500,000  cubic  feet.  It 
had  eight  engines  with  a  total  horsepower  of  4,480,  a 
maximum  speed  of  84  miles  an  hour,  and  a  cruising 
radius  of  10,580  miles.  It  carried  five  small,  single- 
seat  airplanes  and  was  equiped  with  guns  at  all  points 
to  repel  airplane  attack. 

February  13.—  The  President  signs  the  bill  re- 
storing full  government  salaries  effective  April  1. 
Two-thirds  of  the  reduction  was  restored  last  year. 

February  1 4.  —Bruno  Richard  Hauptman  is  con- 
victed of  the  kidnapping  and  murder  of  Charles 
Augustus  Lindbergh,  Jr.  on  the  night  of  March  1, 
1935,  one  of  the  most  shocking  crimes  in  modern 
history,  and  condemned  to  die  in  the  electric  chair, 
at  the  close  of  a  44-day  trial  at  Flemington,  New 
Jersey.  The  jury  of  eight  men  and  four  women  was 
out  11  hours  and  20  minutes,  several  members  of  the 
jury  first  voting  for  life  imprisonment.  He  was 
arrested  on  September  19  after  passing  a  $10.00  gold 
certificate,  identified  as  part  of  the  ransom  money 
paid  by  Colonel  Lindbergh.  His  counsel  announces 
it  will  appeal  the  case. 

Other  Countries 

January  17. — The  League  Council  unanimously 
votes  for  the  annexation  of  the  Saar  to  Germany,  the 
transfer  to  be  made  on  March  1.  Pierce  Laval, 
French  foreign  minister,  appeals  at  the  session  for  a 
reapprochment  between  the  wartime  foes  as  *  one  of 
the  essential  conditions  for  an  effective  guaranty  or 
peace  in  Europe". 

January  19. — Sidestepping  a  ticklish  question,  the 
League  Council  decides  that  Japan  may  retain  the 
administration  of  the  Pacific  mandated  islands  despite 
the  fact  that  Japan  is  leaving  the  League,  effective 
March  27,  1935.  The  American  Secretary  of  State 
says  that  he  has  no  comment  to  make  and  that  the 
United  States  had  not  communicated  with  any  na- 
tion regarding  the  matter. 

France  asks  the  League  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  maintenance  of  thousands  of  people  fleeing 
from  the  Saar  because  of  Nazi  threats.  All ^  op- 
position organizations  have  been  dissolved  and  all 
printing  plants  of  newspapers  opposed  to  Germany 
in  the  plebiscite  have  closed  down. 

January  21. — While  diplomatic  negotiations  re- 
garding the  boundary  between  Chahar  and  Jehol  are 
being  conducted  in  Peiping,  charges  are  made  at 
Kalgan,  capital  of  Chahar,  that  Japanese  and  Man- 
churian  troops  are  invading  the  region  on  the  excuse 
that  it  belongs  to  Jehol.  The  Japanese  at  Hsinking 
declare  they  are  prepared  to  eject  Chinese  troops 
forcibly  unless  they  retire. 

January  22. — Foreign  minister  Koki  Hirota  de» 
livers  an  optimistic  address  before  the  Diet  as  it  re- 
sumes sessions,  stating  that  "there  has  been  a  most 
notable  accretion  of  cordial  sentiments  between  Japan 
and  other  powers"  and  that  the  fundamental  policy 
of  the  government  is  "to  carry  out  a  sweeping  reduc- 
tion in  armaments  and  to  effect  the  total  abolition  or 
drastic    imitation  of  offensive  arms  so  as  to  make  it 


impossible  for  any  power  to  menace  another".  The 
Washington  treaty  was  abrogated,  he  states,  as  in- 
compatible with  this  policy".  He  states,  however, 
that  with  the  withdrawal  of  Japan  from  the  League 
of  Nations,  "ours  will  be  a  greater  responsibility, 
but  the  road  for  Japan  to  take  has  been  chosen.  .  .  . 
If  all  of  us  in  conformance  to  the  august  will  of  His 
Majesty  will  fail  to  work  together  and  do  what  lies 
in  our  power,  it  will  not  be  difficult,  I  am  sure,  to 
surmount  any  obstacles  we  may  encounter.  In  the 
face  of  the  gravity  of  the  present  international  situa- 
tion I  wish  to  appeal  especially  for  the  united  sup- 
port of  the  whole  nation".  He  refers  to  the  "historic 
bond  of  friendship"  with  the  United  States  and  to 
"our  former  ally",  great  Britain,  and  says  it  will  not 
be  long  before  agreement  is  reached  with  Russia 
about  the  North  Manchurian  Railway,  but  expresses 
concern  about  the  activities  of  the  communist  party 
and  armies  in  China  and  declares,  "I  fervently  hope 
not  only  that  China  will  soon  recover  its  stability 
but  that  it  will  awake  to  the  realization  of  the  whole 
situation  of  the  Far  East  and  undertake  to  meet  the 
genuine  expectations  of  our  country". 

January  24. — Newspapers  in  Japan  make  a  sensa- 
tion of  the  report  that  the  American  Navy  Depart- 
ment is  considering  placing  aviation  facilities  on 
Wake  and  Midway  islands  for  the  use  of  the  pros- 
pective Pan  American  Airways  service  across  the 
Pacific,  declaring  that  commercial  air  bases  can  be 
converted  to  military  purposes  in  time  of  war. 

The  Japanese-Chinese  clash  of  arms  appears  to 
have  been  halted  after  the  seisure  of  another  1,600 
square  miles  of  territory  outside  the  Great  Wall. 

January  26.—  Jose  Sanchez  Guerra,  one  time 
monarchist  but  whose  attacks  on  the  Spanish  King, 
now  the  exiled  Alfonso  XIII,  were  credited  with  con- 
tributing most  to  his  fall,  dies,  aged  75. 

January  27. — David  Lloyd  George  in  a  public 
address  advocates  that  the  United  States  and  Britain 
act  together  to  preserve  peace  in  the  Far  East.  I 
do  not  like  to  read  of  China  being  eaten  in  gulps  of 
thousands  of  square  miles.     That  must  stop." 

January  28. — Admiral  Mineo  Osumi,  Minister  of 
the  Navy,  says  in  the  House  of  Peers  that  if  a  naval 
race  is  launched,  the  Japanese  people  must  be  pre- 
pared to  see  it  through  "even  if  it  means  we  are  to  eat 
rice-gruel".  He  says  that  the  Japanese  demand  for 
parity  is  fair  and  just  and  that  if  any  nation  rejecting 
Japan's  "fair  offer"  embarks  on  an  expansion  of  its 
navy,  this  will  be  evidence  of  ulterior  motives. 

Japanese  officials  at  Geneva  forecast  there  will  be 
peaceful  cooperation  between  Japan  and  China  and 
the  first  objective  will  be  to  drive  out  communism 
and  the  second  to  develop  the  country  economically. 
Reported  that  the  Chinese  government  has  refused 
in  the  past  to  grant  franchises  to  foreign-controlled 
aviation  companies  on  the  grounds  that  Japan  would 
demand  a  like  privilege. 

January  29.— Japanese  soldiers  are  forcing  non- 
combattants  to  build  motor  roads  near  Sanshi,  Chutze, 
and  Peishi  Chutze,  and  Japanese   planes  are  flying 
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over  the  region  dropping  pamphlets  announcing  that 
Japanese  troops  will  continue  to  advance  westward. 
Mongol  leaders  in  Peiping  state  that  they  have  no 
intention  of  being  won  with  "Japanese  enticements". 
January  SO. — Adolf  Hitler,  German  leader,  cele- 
brates the  second  anniversary  of  Nazi  rule  by  abo- 
lishing all  the  federal  states,  reducing  them  to  mere 
provinces,  and  by  decreeing  that  all  mayors,  burgo- 
masters, and  councilmen  will  hereafter  be  appointed 
instead  of  elected. 

January  SI. — Japanese  cavalry  undertake  a  new 
offensive  and  take  Kalkhamio  for  the  purpose,  it  is 
said,  of  expelling  the  Outer  Mongolian  forces  there. 

February  S. — It  is  formally  announced  that  Britain 
and  France  will  annul  the  military  articles  in  the 
Versailles  treaty  and  grant  Germany  full  arms  equal- 
ity, and  Germany  is  urged  to  return  to  the  League, 
this  being  understood  to  be  the  price  of  treaty  altera- 
tion. Britain  and  France  also  agree  to  go  to  the 
immediate  assistance  of  the  other  if  attacked  from 
the  air,  and  Italy,  Germany,  and  France  have  been 
invited  to  join  in  this  agreement.  Britain  also  ap- 
proves the  recent  accord  between  France  and  Italy 
and  agrees  to  be  among  the  powers  which  will  consult 
together  if  the  independence  or  integrity  of  Austria 
is  menaced. 

Reported  from  Ceylon  that  the  strange  epidemic 
of  a  type  of  malaria  which  has  defied  the  usual  reme- 
dies is  abating.  Thousands  have  died  of  it  in  recent 
weeks  and  a  fifth  of  the  population  is  said  to  be  af- 
fected. 

February  5. — Reported  that  Japan  plans  an  airline 
to  Formosa. 

February  7.— Naval  writers  in  the  Tokyo  press 
state  that  Japan  is  willing  to  conclude  a  new  agree- 
ment restricting  fortifications  in  the  Pacific  provided 
the  limitations  are  applied  also  to  Hawaii  and  Sin- 
gapore and  the  Japanese  be  released  from  the  present 
ban  on  fortifying  Formosa,  the  Bonins,  and  other 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  Philippines  as  the  early  independence  of  the 
Islands  is  taken  for  granted. 

February  9. — Italy  expresses  adherence  in  principle 
to  the  Anglo-French  air  pact. 

Tokyo  officials  refrain  from  public  comment  on  the 
American  plans  to  further  fortify  Hawaii,  but  the 
development  is  "privately  viewed  with  regret  as  the 
announcement  of  other  projects  of  a  similar  nature 
would  serve  principally  to  agitate  the  question  when 
everybody  is  trying  to  find  an  acceptable  basis  for  a 
new  naval  treaty." 

General  Jan  Smuts  of  South  Africa  urges  a  closer 
alliance  between  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
saying,  "If  Japan  knew  that  treaty  or  no  treaty  there 
existed  a  policy  of  practical  cooperation  between  the 


British  and  American  groups,  that  knowledge  alone 
would  in  all  probability  be  sufficient  to  ensure  peace 
in  the  Pacific.  The  dominions  desire  the  closest 
possible  association  between  Britain  and  the  United 
States  in  world  affairs  for  the  sake  of  their  own  se- 
curity. Japan,  Russia,  China,  the  United  States, 
Britain,  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  India 
all  might  become  embroiled  in  a  Pacific  disturbance." 

February  12. — The  Ethiopian  (Abyssinian) 
charge  d*  affaires  in  Rome  presents  a  statement  to 
Premier  Benito  Mussolini  denying  responsibility 
for  the  recent  armed  clashes  with  Italians  on  the 
border  and  refusing  the  demand  that  apology  be 
offered  and  an  indemnity  be  m<?de.  Italy  is  reported 
to  be  preparing  a  punitive  expedition. 

February  14. — Germany  agrees  to  discuss  the 
western  European  military  and  aviation  agreement 
proposals,  but  avoids  definite  commitments. 

Japan  is  reported  to  be  secretly  making  serious 
efforts  to  compose  all  its  differences  with  Russia. 

Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Abyssinia  states  he 
desires  to  settle  the  differences  with  Italy  as  quickly 
as  possible  in  an  amicable  manner. 
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Astronomical  Data 
March,  1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 
(Upper  Limb) 

Rises         Sets 

March    2..  6:13  a.m.  6:04  p.m. 

March    7..  6:10  a.m.  6:05  p.m. 

March  12..  6:06  a.m.  6:06  p.m. 

March  1 7. .  6 :04  a.m.  6 :06  p.m. 

March  22. .  5 :59  a.m.  6:07  p.m. 

March  2  7. .  5 :56  a.m.  6 :08  p.m. 

Spring's  Equinox  on  the  21st  at  9:18  p.  m. 

Moonrise  and  Moonset 
(Upper  Limb) 

Rises  Sets 

March  1 2:34  a.m.  2:06  p.m. 

March  2 3:30  a.m.  3:10  p.m. 

March  3 4:22  a.m.  4:14  p.m. 

March  4 5:11a.m.  5:16  p.m. 

March  5 5:57  a.m.  6:16  p.m. 

March  6 6:42  a.m.  7:16  p.m. 

March  7 7:27  a.m.  8:16  p.m. 

March  8 8:13  a.m.  9:16  p.m. 


March     9 9:00  a.m.  10:15  D  m 

March  10 9:50  a.m.  11:14  nm 

March  11 10:42  a.m.  * 

March   12 11:36  a.m.  12:10  a  m 

March  13 12:29  p.m.  1:03  a  m' 

March  14 1:22  p.m.  1:53  a'm' 

March  15 2:14  p.m.  2:38  a'm' 

March  16 3.03  p.m.  3:19  a  m 

March  17 3:51  p.m.  3:58  a.'m' 

March  18 4:37  p.m.  4:33  a  m 

March  19 5:23  p.m.  5:08  a  m 

March  20 6:09  p.m.  5:42  a  m* 

March  21 6:57  p.m.  6:17  a  m' 

March  22 7:46  p.m.  6:54  a  m' 

March  23 8:39  p.m.  7:33  a.m' 

March  24 9:33  p.m.  8:16  a  m 

March  25 10:30  p.m.  9:05  a  m" 

March  26 11:27  p.m.  9:57  a.m' 

March  27 10:54  a.m" 

March  28 12:25  a.m.  11:54  a  m' 

March  29 1:20  a.m.  12:56  p  m' 

March  30 2:12  a.m.  1:58  p.m' 

March  31 3:00  a.m.  2:58  p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

New  Moon on  the     5th  at  10:40  a.m 

First  Quarter on  the  12th  at     8:30  a.m 

Full  Moon on  the  20th  at     1:31  p.m 

Last  Quarter on  the  28th  at     4:51  a.m 

Perigee on  the     4th  at     7:54  p.m 

Apogee on  the  17th  at  12:36  p.m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 

MERCURY  rises  at  4:37  a.m.  and  sets  at  4:09 
p.m.  The  planet  will  be  found  in  the  constellation 
of  Capricorn  very  low  in  the  eastern  sky  about  a 
half  hour  before  sunrise. 

VENUS  rises  at  7:39  a.m.  and  sets  at  7:55  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western  sky  in  the 
constellation  of  Pisces  just  after  sundown. 

MARS  rises  at  8:06  p.m.  on  the  14th  and  sets 
at  7:54  a.m.  on  the  15th.  At  9:00  p.m.  the  planet 
may  be  found  very  low  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Virgo. 

JUPITER  rises  at  10:14  p.m.  on  the  14th  and  sets 
at  9:36  a.m.  on  the  15th.  At  midnight  the  planet 
may  be  found  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the  constellation 
of  Libra. 

SATURN  rises  at  5:04  a.m.  and  sets  at  4:40  p.m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  very  low  in  the  eastern 
sky  in  the  constellation  of  Aquarius  just  before 
sunrise. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 

North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  Zenith 

Aldebaran  in  Taurus  Betelgeuse  and  Rigol 
Capella  in  Auriga  in  Orion 

Castor  and  Pollux  in  Sirius  in  Canis  Major 

Gemini  Procyon  in  Canis  Minor 

Regulus  in  Leo  Canopus  in  Argo 

Arcturus  in  Bootis  Spica  in  Virgo 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


npHE  feature  of  the  month 
x  was  again  the  spec- 
tacular rise  in  the  price  of 
copra.  Producing  centers, 
particularly  those  in  the 
south,  such  as  Cebu  and 
Mindanao,  have  taken  on 
an  air  of  prosperity  and 
show  a  willingness  to  buy 
such  luxuries  as  canned 
sardines  and  other  imported 
foodstuffs. 

In  other  districts,  pros- 
perity" is  less  evident.  In  the  sugar  areas,  par- 
ticularly, business  was  quiet  and  collections  slow,  as 
planters  failed  to  get  their  usual  revenue  from  the 
sale  of  sugar  and  were  not  yet  in  receipt  of  benefit 
payment  checks.  Distribution  of  these  checks  com- 
menced early  in  March  and  should  alleviate  con- 
ditions somewhat.  Sugar  exports  continue  small, 
due  to  dissatisfaction  with  American  prices. 

The  arrival  of  three  Dutch  naval  planes  on  a  good- 
will flight  from  Java  called  attention  to  the  interest 
that  has  been  expressed  by  the  KLM,  Dutch  air 
transport  company,  in  extending  its  Amsterdam- 
Batavia  service  to  Manila.  It  is  understood,  from 
what  the  naval  fliers  said,  that  such  a  service  could 
be  inaugurated  on  short  notice  if  permission  of  the 
Philippine  Government  should  be  obtained. 

The  Department  of  Finance  has  announced  that 
it  will  advertise  for  bids  for  the  supply  of  electricity 
to  the  Insular  Government  and  the  City  of  Manila 
over  a  period  of  25  years.  The  contrarting  firm 
must  agree  to  forfeit  its  power  plant  to  the  Govern- 
ment at  the  end  of  that  period.  Many  people  feel 
that  the  terms  are  impossible  and  that  it  will  be 
hard  to  get  really  responsible  firms  to  agree  to  them. 

Tourist  traffic  was  better  in  1934  than  in  any 
previous  year  and  1935  promises  to  set  a  new  record. 
Hotel  facilities  have  been  severely  taxed  on  several 
occasions  and  the  Directors  of  the  Manila  Hotel 
are  seriously  considering  an  addition  to  the  hotel 
of  at  least  50  rooms,  with  a  new  ball-room  and  private 
dining  rooms. 

Building  continues  on  a  small  scale,  permits 
amounting  to  only  P232.000  in  February  1935  and 
P431,400  in  the  first  two  months  of  1935,  compared 
with  P533.700  in  the  first  two  months  of  1934. 
Building  projects  which  have  been  announced  include 
a  motion  picture  theater  (already  reported) ,  an  apart- 
ment house  and  a  new  City  Hall.  The  apartment 
house  will  be  built  by  the  Atlantic,  Gulf  and  Pacific 
Company  for  the  Kneedler  Realty  Company.  It 
will  be  a  nine-story  building,  of  structural  steel. 
It  is  understood  that  the  apartments  will  be  small, 
with  moderate  rents,  and  will  be  intended  for  Filipino 
families. 

The  new  City  Hall  is  to  be  built  adjacent  to  the 
present  one,  which  will  later  be  torn  down  and  re- 
placed by  a  court  house.  The  entire  project  will 
cost  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pi, 200,000  and  will 
be  financed  half  by  the  sale  of  bonds  and  half  by 
the  sale  of  the  Ayuntamiento,  a  city-owned  office 
building,  to  the  Insular  Government. 

Real  estate  transactions  amounted  to  Pi, 2 09, 88 2 
in  February,  an  increase  of  Pi  10,000  over  January, 
but  P143.000  lower  than  the  figure  for  February  1934. 

Power  production  continues  slightly  under  last 
year,  amounting  to  9,068,000  k.w.h.  in  February 
and  18,438,000  k.w.h.  in  the  first  two  months  of 
1935,  compared  with  19,960,000  k.w.h.  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1934. 

Foreign  Trade  (January") 
Exports  were  about  the  same  as  in  December,  but 
58  per  cent  less  than  in  January  1934,  due  to  absence 
of  sugar  shipments.  This  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  the  decline  in  exports  to  the  United  States, 
amounting  to  P13,878,000,  or  66  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  January  1934,  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  total  decline  in  exports. 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  negative  for  the  second  time  in  recent  years, 
the  first  having  been  in  November  1934.  In  De- 
cember, due  to  low  imports  from  the  United  States, 
there  was  a  positive  balance.  With  total  imports 
17  per  cent  greater  than  in  January  1934  and  exports 
58  per  cent  less,  there  was  a  negative  balance  of 
P6,000,000  with  all  countries,  of  which  P4, 197,000 
represents  the  balance  with  the  United  States.  There 
was  a  favorable  balance  of  P2  74,000  with  Europe 
in  spite  of  an  unfavorable  balance  of  P330.000  with 
Germany.  With  Japan,  there  was  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  P935.000. 

Import  Trade:  Imports,  which  were  low  in  De- 
cember, came  back  strongly  in  January,  due  mainly 
to  heavy  imports  of  mineral  oils  and  tobacco,  though 
there  were  also  substantial  improvements  in  iron 
and  steel  goods  and  many  other  items.  These  month- 
ly variations  have  no  significance.  In  petroleum 
products  particularly,  a  supply  for  two  or  three 
months  may  be  brought  in  at  one  time.  There  is 
also  the  factor  that  there  is  sometimes  unavoidable 
delay  in  making  entries  in  the  statistics,  which  makes 
even  annual  comparisons  not  entirely  valid  in  some 
instances.  Total  imports  during  the  month  of 
January,  1934  and  1935  were  P  13,347,65  2  and 
P15,628,173  respectively. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  and  Japan  were 
notably  greater  in  January  1935  than  in  January 
1934.     Imports  from  China,  Netherland  India  and 
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the  Netherlands  were  also  greater,  but  they  were 
smaller  from  most  other  countries,  excepting  Aus- 
tralia, from  which  they  were  almost  exactly  the  same. 
The  American  share  of  the  total  imports  in  January 
was  71  per  cent,  compared  with  67  per  cent  in  January 
1934,  and  65-1/2  per  cent  in  the  whole  of  1934.  The 
Japanese  share  was  11  per  cent,  compared  with  10-1/2 
per  cent  in  January  1934,  and  12.4  per  cent  in  the 
whole  of  1934. 

Export  Trade:  January  exports  were  just  Pi  10,000 
higher  than  December,  according  to  export  statistics. 
Actually,  however,  the  December  figures  included 
P L 3 7 1,000  representing  sugar  exported  in  earlier 
months,  while  the  January  figures  were  apparently 
more  nearly  accurate,  so  that  there  was  really  an 
increase  of  something  over  P1,000,000  in  January. 
Compared  with  January  1934,  there  was  naturally 
a  heavy  decrease,  but  if  sugar  is  set  aside,  exports 
of  all  other  products  were  considerably  higher  in 
the  more  recent  month.  Exports  of  copra  and  coco- 
nut oil  were  slightly  higher  in  quantity  than  in 
January  1934  and  considerably  higher  in  value. 
Total  exports  during  the  month  of  January,  1934 
and  1935  were  P23,089,225  and  P9.676.622  respec- 
tively. 

Due  to  absence  of  sugar  shipments,  the  United 
States  took  only  71-1/2  per  cent  of  total  Philippine 
exports  in  January,  compared  with  90  per  cent  in 
January  1934  and  84  per  cent  in  the  whole  of  1934. 
Japan  was,  as  usual,  the  second  best  customer  in 
Janus ry  1935,  taking  8H  per  cent,  and  Great 
Britain  was  third  with  4-1/2  per  cent.  Shipments  of 
logs,  leaf  tobacco,  and  abaca  account  for  the  larger 
exports  to  Japan.  Iron  ore  is  expected  to  be  added 
to  the  list  of  exports  to  Japan  in  the  near  future. 

Transportation 
Shipping 

Cargoes:  Orient  interport  continue  fair;  United 
States  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  continue  very 
poor,  due  to  the  small  sugar  shipments  and  the  lack 
of  any  great  volume  of  copra;  Europe  continues 
fairly  good,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  substantial 
copra  shipments;  interisland  improved  somewhat 
in  February  and  may  be  characterized  as  fairly  good. 

From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Associated  Steam- 
ship Lines,  there  were  exported  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  during  January  1935  a  total  of  90,139  tons 
with  a  total  of  79  sailings,  of  which  28,768  tons  were 
carried  in  American  bottoms  with  14  sailings. 

The  report  for  February  1935  showed  that  128,637 
tons  with  a  total  of  79  sailings  were  exported  from 
the  Philippines  of  which  43,234  tons  were  carried 
in  American  bottoms  with  16  sailings. 

Passenger  traffic:  Inward  and  outward  continue 
very  good,  the  facilities  of  shipping  companies  being 
taxed  to  take  care  of  residents  departing  on  leave 
and  the  tourist  traffic.  Interisland  traffic  is  good. 
The  North  German  Lloyd  is  placing  three  fast  ships 
on  the  service  from  Hamburg  to  the  Orient,  bringing 
Manila  within  19  days  of  Genoa.  An  Australian 
company  is  placing  on  the  Sydney-Manila  run  one 
of  the  ships  which  the  North  German  Lloyd  origin- 
ally planned  to  use  on'  that  service.  It  will  offer 
passenger  and  freight  service  every  other  month. 
The  ship,  the  M.V.  Neptun,  has  a  net  registered 
tonnage  of  3,563  tons. 

Manila  Railroad 

Revenue  freight  car  loadings  were  again  poor  in 
February  with  a  total  of  only  269,318  metric  tons 
for  the  four  weeks  ended  February  23,  compared 
with  222,000  for  the  four  weeks  ended  January  26 
and  391,086  for  the  four  weeks  ended  February  23 
last  year.  The  reduction  as  compared  with  the 
1934  period  was  most  evident  in  sugar  and  sugar 
cane  but  extended  to  most  other  commodities,  except- 
ing manufatures  and  tobacco.  For  the  first  eight 
weeks  only  491,397  metric  to  is  were  loaded,  a  34 
per  cent  decrease  from  the  747,371  tons  in  the  first 
eight  weeks  of  last  year.  The  Manila  Railroad  has 
substantially  reduced  freight  rates  on  its  general 
list  of  goods  such  as  are  normally  shipped  in  less- 
than-carload  lots.  The  reduction  is  as  much  as 
50  per  cent  in  some  classes  and  is  increased  beyond 
that  in  a  number  of  cases  by  reclassification  and  by 
the  fact  that  3,000  kilograms  is  considered  to  con- 
stitute a  carload.  (Formerly  a  minimum  carload 
was  five  tons.) 

Government  Revenues 
Internal  revenue  collections  for  Manila  amounted 
to  P8 16,094  in  February,  a  34  per  cent  increase  over 
February    1934.     The   increase   was   notable   mainly 


in  Income  Tax  and  Inheritance  Tax  receipts  which 
were  negligible  in  February  1934.  For  the  first  two 
months  of  1935,  internal  revenue  collections  totaled 
P3, 260,82 7,  a  six  per  cent  increase  over  the  sam» 
period  of  1934. 

Tax  returns  filed  in  Manila  on  1934  incomes 
indicate  that  incomes  were  slightly  lower  than  in 
1933.  The  number  of  returns  were  slightly  larger 
but  of  the  6,935  returns  filed,  there  were  4,448  ex' 
emptions.  The  aggregate  amount  of  income  de- 
clared is  not  announced  but  taxes  assessed  total 
P2,427,165,  against  P2,455,447  on  1933  income. 
It  is  believed  that  there  are  several  returns  still  un- 
filed, however,  on  which  the  tax  will  probably  bring 
the  total  up  to  or  over  the  1933  total.  Manila  returns 
normally  make  up  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total 
returns  for  the  Islands. 

February  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
were  14  per  cent  under  those  for  February  1934,  while 
collections  for  the  first  two  months  of  1935  were  10 
per  cent  under  those  for  the  same  period  of  19  34. 
The  difference  is  mainly  in  Port  Works  Fund  collec- 
tions, which  are  low  this  year  on  account  of  the  small 
movement  of  sugar  and  generally  low  volume  of 
exports.  Highways  Fund  collections  are  also  run- 
ning lower  this  year,  while  Customs  and  Internal 
Revenue  collections  on  imported  merchandise  are 
running  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

Banking 
There  were  no  very  notable  changes  during  the 
month.  The  consolidated  statement  of  all  the  banks 
as  of  March  2,  1935,  shows  an  increase  in  total  re- 
sources for  the  month  of  February,  due  to  an  increase 
in  demand  deposits.  Time  deposits  were  almost 
unchanged,  but  continue  larger  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  while  demand  deposits  are  still  considerably 
smaller.  Loans  decreased  slightly  during  February, 
reflecting  the  slowness  of  business  and  the  lack 
of  sugar  financing,  while  the  additional  funds  from 
increased  deposits  were  employed  in  the  purchase 
of  securities,  holdings  of  which  are  considerably 
larger  than  they  were  a  year  ago.  Debits  to  in- 
dividual accounts  were  lower,  due  to  business  slack- 
ness. Circulation  increased,  however,  due  to  higher 
copra  prices  and  the  beginning  of  sugar  benefit  pay- 
ments.    The  consolidated  figures  are  as  follows: 

Thousands  of  Pesos 

March  2  Feb.  2      March  % 

1935  1935  1934 

Total  resources 235,049  232,787  243,102 

Loans,  discounts  and  over- 
drafts        96,462  96,996  104,280 

Investments 56,206  53,493  49,431 

Demand  deposits 50,713  48,190  60,199 

Time  deposits 77,954  77,895  74,402 

Net  working  capital,  for- 
eign banks.  .  . ...         9,838  9,365  8,204 

Average  weekly  debits  to 
individual    accounts,    4 

weeks  ending 23,325  25,506  24,536 

Total  net  circulation 103,186  100,745  101,511 

Total      Government      re- 
serves      148,412  141,246  139,778 

Credits  and  Collections 
The  volume  of  inward  bills  increased  moderately 
in  February  though  not  as  much  as  was  expected 
from  the  volume  of  letters  of  credit  opened  in  De- 
cember and  the  fact  that  shipments  of  1935  model 
cars  were  beginning  to  arrive.  The  volume  of  in- 
ward bills  may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  greater 
in  March,  but  imports  appear  to  be  running  con- 
siderably behind  last  year.  Very  few  letters  of 
credit  were  opened  in  February.  Merchants  con- 
tinue to  keep  their  stocks  at  a  low  level.  Collections 
continued  satisfactory  in  Manila  and  improved 
generally  in  the  copra  districts,  particularly  in  those 
where  production  was  not  estremely  hard  hit.  The 
sugar  districts  are  still  rather  slow,  due  to  delay  in 
sending  out  the  benefit  payments  and  to  the  fact 
that  income  normally  obtained  from  the  sale  of  sugar 
at  this  time  of  the  year  is  not  being  received. 

Sugar 
During  the  first  week  of  the  month,  quotations 
of  U.  S.  allotment  sugar  advanced  to  P6.50  per  picul 
at  which  price  only  a  fair  volume  of  business  was 
done,  as  holders  were  expecting  a  further  advance. 
Prices  continued  to  advance  in  sympathy  with  the 
New  York  market,  reaching  P6.70  per  picul,  but 
the  majority  of  holders  held  out  for  P7.00.  Domestic 
consumption  sugar  remained  quiet  on  the  basis  of 
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P8  00  per  picul  during  the  second  week.  During 
the  third  week,  U.  S.  allotment  sugar  prices  as  anti- 
r ioated  by  holders,  moved  up  to  P7.00  per  picul, 
hut  in  the  last  week  of  the  month,  encouraged  by  the 
5"ina  price  trends  in  New  York,  sellers  were  unwilling 
Jo  dispose  of  their  holdings  at  less  than  F7.50  to  F8.00 
picul.  Prices  for  domestic  consumption  sugar 
remained  firm  on  the  basis  of  P8.20  per  picul. 

According  to  advices  received  from  a  reliable 
hasiness  concern,  the  total  U.  S.  allotment  sugar 
chinned  to  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
February  amounted  to  37,495  long  tons  of  centri- 
fugal and  585  long  tons  of  refined. 

Nov.   1,      Nov.   1, 
1934   to    1933   to 
February  Feb.  28,    Feb.  28, 

1935  1934  1931  193 4 

Centrifugal 37,495     189,291      50,459    507,357 

RcfiSd      585       16«936 SS1  Jl,llS 

Total 38,080    206,227       51,044    537,472 

Coconut  Products 

With  continued  scarcity  of  offerings,  copra  prices 
cached  the  highest  peak  in  several  years,  Manila 
esecada  advancing  from  P10.00  per  100  kilos  at 
the  beginning  of  the  month  of  P14.00,  with  some 
dea's  being  closed  at  an  even  higher  figure.  Bidding 
hv  domestic  oil  mills  and  exporters  was  spirited,  with 
the  former  having  the  best  of  it.  European  buyers 
were  unwilling  to  meet  the  local  figures  but  American 
Pacific  Coast  mills  raised  their  offers  to  a  point  where 
they  were  able  to  make  purchases  at  some  of  the 
southern  ports.  Sellers  remained  reluctant  but 
were  tempted  by  the  high  prices  offered  and  a  number 
of  parcels  came  out,  many  of  them  from  speculators. 
At  the  end  of  the  month,  sellers  were  asking  ^14-50 
or  more  and  local  mills  were  in  some  cases  obliged 
to  meet  that  figure,  though  American  mills  were 
inclined  to  hold  off. 

Manila  arrivals  were  some  18  per  cent  below  those 
of  February  1934  while  the  Cebu  arrivals  remained 
constant.  It  was  anticipated  that  Manila  arrivals 
would  decrease  rapidly  for  the  next  three  months 
with  Cebu  showing  fair  prospects  from  April  forward 
but  with  March  light. 

Stocks  were  low,  being  estimated  at  only  31,517 
tons  in  Manila  and  18,091  tons  in  Cebu  at  the  end 
of  February. 

Oil  prices  continued  to  advance  but  the  volume 
of  sales  was  not  great,  the  mills  being  reluctant  to 
sell  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  copra.  Copra 
prices  were  such  that  mills  could  not  at  any  time 
during  the  month  make  a  legitimate  profit  by  pur- 
chasing  copra  and  selling  oil.  Stocks  of  oil  in  Manila 
and  Cebu  increased  from  19,312  tons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  to  25,0/3  tons  at  the  end.  Reports 
from  the  United  States  indicate  that  soap  manu- 
facturers, unwilling  to  meet  the  high  prices,  are 
turning  to  palm  oil  and  palm  kernel  oil. 

There  was  little  demand  for  copra  cake  and  meal, 
even  though  prices  were  reduced  from  the  high 
January  figure.  The  unexpected  withdrawal  of 
buyers  from  the  market  fortunately  did  not  leave 
the  mills  over-stocked,  though  stocks  in  Manila 
and  Cebu  increased  from  4,690  tons  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  6,933  tons  at  the  end.  Further  price 
reductions  will  probably  be  necessary  before  buyers 
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become  interested,  though  production  is  likely  to 
continue  at  a  moderate  rate,  in  view  of  high  copra 
prices. 

Desiccating  factories  continued  their  operations 
throughout  the  month  and  a  new  factory  was  reported 
in  process  of  organization,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
American  prices,  held  back  by  the  possibility  of 
Ceylon  competition,  did  not  advance  to  the  same 
extent  as  local  coconut  prices.  Factories  were  forced 
to  bid  high  for  nuts,  the  price  reaching  P26.00  per 
thousand,  and  were  sending  their  trucks  over  a  wide 
radius  to  pick  them  up. 

The  high  prices  for  coconut  products  made  it 
possible  for  one  large  mill  to  import  Celebes  copra 
and  pay  the  Pi. 60  per  100  kilos  import  duty.  9oc°: 
nut  oil  made  from  this  copra  could  not  be  shipped 
to  the  United  States  but  could  be  used  by  the  mill 
in  question  to  meet  the  demand  for  its  products 
in  Netherland  India,  Singapore  and  British  India. 
Imports  hrve  not  been  great  but  had  a  psychological 
effect  in  stopping  the  unreasonable  advance  in  prices, 
with  the  result  that  prices  receded  a  little  in  early 
Msrch. 

Fchnurmacher's  statistics  for  February  give  the 
following  figures: 

Feb.       Jan.  b  eb. 

1935       1935         1934 
Copra  prices,  resecada,  buy- 
ers'     godowns,      Manila, 

pesos  per   100  kilos: 

High 14.00      10.25        4.00 

Low 10.25        7.50        3.60 

Coconut  oil  prices,  in  drums, 

Manila,  pesos  per  kilo: 

High 0.25        0.18        0.10 

Low 18  .14  .095 

Copra   cake   and   meal  prices, 

f.o.b.     steamer,     Manila, 

pesos  per  metric  ton: 

P  Hieh  37.00     42.50     18.50 

Low.!..'.' 27.00      38.30      18.30 

Abaca   (Manila  Hemp) 

Februarv  was  exceptionally  quiet,  with  foreign 
importers  "holding  off  for  lower  prices  while  local 
markets,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Davao,  refused  to  yield. 
As  a  result,  little  business  was  transacted.  February 
exports  were  heavy,  however,  particularly  to  Japan 
and  Europe. 

Prices  are  largely  nominal,  as  little  business  is 
being  done.  Closing  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.)  pesos 
per  picul,  for  various  grades,  were  reported  as  follows: 

E,  10.00;  F,  9.00;  I,  7.00;  J-l,  6.00;  J-2,  5.00;  K, 
4.25;  L-l,  4.00. 

Rice 

Prices  for  luxury  rice  have  declined  to  P4.75  to 
1*4.95,  with  Macans  from  1*4.40  to  P4.60  per  sack 
of  57  kilos.  Palay  is  offered  at  F1.85  to  P2.10  per 
cavan  of  44  kilos,  according  to  class.  The  market 
fluctuated  during  the  month,  due  to  the  inability 
of  buyers  to  estimate  supplies,  the  small  arrivals 
on  the  market  and  the  small  demand  due  to  low 
purchasing  power.  This  situation  is  believed  likely 
to  continue,  with  no  immediate  likelihood  of  price 
stability. 

Prices  remained  steady  until  the  carry-over  was 
disposed  of,  then  rose  rather  rapidly  as  it  became 
evident  that  supplies  of  new  rice  were  below  expec- 
tations. A  number  of  commitments  w«,re  made  at 
the  higher  prices,  but  consumers  would  not  meet 
the  advance,  with  the  result  that  demand  fell  off 
and  prices  declined.  There  is  considerable  uncer- 
tainty over  the  size  of  the  present  crop,  but  the 
general  feeling  is  that  it  was  considerably  reduced 
from  the  original  estimates,  chiefly  by  disease  and 
to  a  moderate  extent  by  typhoon  damage.  Farmers 
are  holding  on  to  their  crops  and  borrowing  against 
them  in  preference  to  selling,  in  hopes  of  higher  prices 
when  the  extent  of  the  crop  reduction  is  known. 
About  60  per  cent  of  the  total  is  being  so  held,  it  is 
estimated.  Many  merchants  expect  that  substantial 
imports  trom  Saigon  will  be  necessary  later,  and  nego- 
tiations for  such  imports  are  understood  to  be  already 
under  way,  though  the  higher  prices  in  Saigon  and 
the  refusal  of  the  domestic  market  to  meet  price 
advances  makes  importing  unprofitable  at  this  time. 

Tobacco 

Occasional  showers  have  favored  the  delayed 
transplanting  from  seedbeds  to  fields.  Slightly 
over  60  per  cent  of  the  tobacco  area  in  Cagayan  and 
Isabela  had  been  planted  at  the  end  of  February. 
If  favorable  weather  conditions  continue,  about 
75  percent  of  a  normal  crop  may  be  expected  in  those 
districts  this  year.  Stocks  in  the  hands  Aof  Manila 
dealers,  of  raw  leaf  from  crops  prior  to  1934  have 
been  reduced  considerably.  Only  a  limited  selection 
of  leaf  suitable  for  manufacturing  remains  unsold. 
Leaf  tobacco  trading  during  the  month  was  fair. 
Prices  have  increased  from  20  to  30  per  cent  since 
December  1934,  one  reason  being  due  to  increased 
demand  from  Japan.  Alhambra's  estimate  of  exports 
of  rawleaf,  stripped  tobacco  and  scraps  is  3,312,385 
kilos  as  compared  with  3,037,323  in  February  of 
last  year. 

Cigar  shipments  to  the  United  States  totaled 
18,002,143  units  in  February  1935  as  compared  with 
20,116,112  in  February  last  year.  According  to  a 
local  broker,  exports  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  totaled  1,449,000  cigars.   ,    __ 

Lumber 
A  quota  of  16,396,000  board  feet,  for  shipment  to 
the  United  States,  has  been  given  to  23  Philippine 
lumber  companies  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1935. 
In  the  last  half  of  1934,  there  were  17  companies 
sharing  a  quota  of  14,066,000  board  feet.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  Lumbermen's  Association  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  confidence  was  expressed  that 
this  will  be  the  last  quota  on  Philippine  lumber 
exports. 
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Mining 
Total  gold  production  amounted  to  1*2,154,020 
in  February,  which  compares  favorably  with  the 
January  figure  of  P2,240,396,  considering  the  shorter 
month.  Antamok,  one  of  the  newer  mines,  increased 
its  production  substantially  in  February.  Gold 
production  of  the  principal  mines  in  February  was 
as  follows: 

Antamok  Goldfields P    218,092 

Baguio  Gold 76,654 

Balatoc 910,494 

Benguet  Consolidated 599,639 

Benguet  Exploration 23,750 

Demonstration 45,252 

Ipo  Gold 46,104 

Itogon 175,373 

Suyoc 58,662 

Total 1*2,154,020 

Benguet  Consolidated  and  Balatoc  mines  report 
a  combined  net  profit  of  P12.055.674  in  1934,  com- 
pared with  P9.717.067  in  1933.  Combined  dividends 
amounted  to  1*9, 500,000  in  1934,  compared  with 
1*8,200,000  in  1933.  Balatoc  has  declared  a  100 
per  cent  stock  dividend.  Ore  reserves  of  the  two 
mines  totaled  P68.490.000  at  the  end  of  1934,  or 
nearly  double  the  P37.086.000  at  the  end  of  1933, 
due  partly  to  the  increased  price  of  gold. 

Several  new  mines  are  preparing  to  start  produc- 
tion. Gold  River  is  expected  to  start  milling  soon, 
Salacot  has  a  200-ton  mill  on  the  way  and  United 
Paracale,  in  Camarines  Norte,  is  installing  a  125-ton 
mill. 

The  Atlantic  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company  has  started 
shipment  of  iron  ore  to  Japan  from  its  Camarines 
mine. 


News  Summary 


The  Philippines 

February  16. — A  group  of 
representative  Filipinos,  the 
majority  of  independent  polit- 
ical leanings,  including  Miguel 
Unson,  Ramon  Fernandez,  Juan 
Posadas,  Joaquin  Balmori,  Fran- 
cisco Ortigas,  L.  R.  Aguinaldo, 
M.  de  la  Fuente,  V.  Singson  En- 
cernacion,  L.  M.  Heras,  Grego- 
rio  Singian,  Esteban  de  la  Rama, 
Vicente  Madrigal,  Gabriel  La  O, 
M.  H.  de  Joya,  Eusebio  Orense, 
Norberto  Romualdez,  Benito  Razon,  R.  Soriano,  Dr. 
Benito  Valdes,  P.  Campos,  Jose  Albert,  S.  Araneta, 
Juan  L.  Ledesma,  Alberto  Barretto,  R.  Roces, 
Juan  Cailles,  etc.,  addresses  a  manifesto  to  the 
Filipino  people  and  their  leaders  in  which  the  co- 
operation of  all  elements  is  urged,  irrespective  of 
party,  in  view  of  the  "gravest  responsibilities  arising 
from  the  new  situation"  and  the  leading  parties  are 
asked  "to  form  a  coalition  by  establishing  a  national 
government  in  which  the  responsible  positions  are 
assumed  by  the  heads  of  these  parties".  "Fun- 
damental problems  exist  which  vitally  affect  the  very 
existence  of  the  nation,  and  the  national  parties 
can  not  have  differences  with  respect  to  the  solution 
of  these  problems.  The  Filipino  people  have  before 
them  a  task  which  permits  of  no  delay  or  evasion — to 
organize  the  Philippines  for  independence".  The 
manifesto  warns  against  "blind  and  selfish  partisan- 
ship"  and   urges   that,   once   the   commonwealth   is 


organized,  the  "most  rigid  economy  be  practiced 
and  economic  readjustments  be  undertaken  without 
vacillation  and  following  a  well-studied,  definite 
plan/'  It  points  out  that  some  of  the  problems 
that  will  have  to  be  met  are  to  formulate  a  program 
of  economic  development  which  will  be  sufficiently 
stable  in  the  judgment  of  the  world  to  induce  capital 
to  take  part  and  prevent  it  from  leaving  the  country, 
stability  of  the  currency,  the  protection  of  the  workers 
so  that  an  adequate  standard  of  living  may  be  main- 
tained, and,  "above  all,  the  supreme  problem  of  our 
national  security  when  independence  shall  have  been 
attained,  a  problem  which  at  this  time  is  uppermost 
in  the  minds  of  all  Filipinos.  Our  own  existence  as 
a  people  being  involved,  we  believe  that  the  country 
is  entitled  to  expect  that  the  men  composing  the 
national  parties  will  frankly  and  unreservedly  co* 
operate  with  one  another  for  its  conservation  and 
defense  by  placing  the  question  of  our  future  se- 
curity as  well  as  the  other  fundamental  problems 
outside  of  the  destructive  reach  of  partisan  and 
passionate  controversies". 

February  18. — The  fifth  Pacific  regional  con- 
ference of  Rotary  International,  a  business  man's 
organization,  opens  for  three  days  of  meetings  in 
Manila.  About  a  hundred  delegates  from  the 
United  States,  Australia,  India,  China,  Japan,  Java, 
and  other  countries  are  in  attendance,  including 
Robert  L.  Hill,  President  of  the  organization  and 
Paul  P.  Harris,  the  founder  and  president  emeritus. 

February  19.—  The  constitutional  draft  is  formally 
signed.  President  Claro  M.  Recto  calls  the  Con- 
vention  to  order  with  Speaker  Quintin  Paredes 
sitting  at  his  right  and  Delegate  Manuel  Roxas, 
minority  leader,  at  his  left.  The  American  and 
Philippine  national  hymns  are  played  and  a  minute's 
silence  is  observed  "in  memory  of  our  heroes  and 
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martyrs".  Recto  is  the  first  to  sign,  two  copies 
ESSf  signed  by  each  member  of  the  Convention, 
one  in  EngHsh  and  the  other  in  Spanish.  Delegate 
Gregorio  Perfecto  is  bled  by  a  P^cian  and  signs 
&Vname  in  blood.  A  resolution  is  adopted  designat- 
fnl  ISto  and  Roxas  to  formally  present  the  draft 
l«gthe  President  of  the  United  States  and  another 
eso^utionfs Adopted  expressing  "profound  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  the  government  and  people  of 
?hV  United  States  and  to  all  who  aided  the  cause  of 
freUom  of  the  Filipino  people  for  the  opportunity 
to  write  its  own  constitution  and  to  become  an  m- 

^IsfcUhf'sunko  is  elected  Miss  Philippines 
for  1935  and  Queen  of  the  Manila  Carnival. 

February  ^.-Senate  President  Manuel  L  Quezon 
and  Recto  and  Roxas  sail  at  midnight  for  the  United 
States  with  the  announced  object  of  securing  the 
aoprovaT  of  the  President  to  the  constitutional 
a?ift  and  to  discuss  with  the  administration  and 
feaders  of  Congress  the  possibility  of  improving  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act.  Quezon  states;  "Under  the 
circumstances  the  Mission  is  not  now  in  a  position  to 
siateXr  public  information  more  than  ^e  foregoing 
but  I  can  give  the  formal  assurance  that  the  Mission 
wUlnotas8gumethe  responsibility  of  entering  into ,  any 
impact  or  agreement  or  make  any  commitments  on 
any  phase  of  the  Philippine  question  without  pre- 
v?ous  consultation  and  accord  with  the  represen- 
tatives of  our  people".  Delegates  Miguel  Cuaderno, 
Jose  Abella,  and  Manuel  Sevilla  accompany  the 
Mission  at  their  own  expense,  but  do  not  form  a 
plrt  of  the  official  group.  Rafael.  Alunan  abo  sails 
SSth  the  Mission.  Rep.  Ramon  Diokno  accompanies 
SifMissioJ I  buTwill  only  go  as  f?r  as  Japan  and  then 

February  25.— Action  on  the  Davao ^land  Question, 
as  it  involved  aliens,  has  been  referred  to  Washington. 

Arrived  at  Shanghai,  Quezon  refuses  to  see  news- 
paper men  on  the  ground  of  illness.  R 

February  27  —  Acting  Governor-General  J.  R. 
Hayden  approves  the  retirement  due  to  ill  health 
of  Col  Alejo  Valdes,  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Di- 
vlion  of  ^i  Philippine  Constabulary  Hejias  been 
in  the  organization  for  twenty-one  years  and  is  the 
broker  of  Brig.-Gen.  Basilio  Valdes,  Chief  of  Cons- 
tabulary.  . 

February  ^.-Quezon  states  at  Kobe  that  he :  is 
confident  the  Davao  land  question  will  be  settled 
amicably  and  satisfactorily". 
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Reported  that  Davao  has  been  "etectod  u  J*e 
center  for  the  farm  colonies  to  be  established  under 
the  PI  000,000  agricultural  colonies  scheme  oi 
Senators  Elpidio  Quirino  and  Recto  as  P/ovided  for 
in  the  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 
The  object  is  to  distribute  agncultura  lands  to 
small  homesteaders  and  to  discourage  large  tract 
sales  and  leases,  and  also  to  put  a  stop  to  further 
exoansion  of  alien  land  holdings  there. 

March  2.— Caroline  Mellen,  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  dies. 

The  Goncalves  Zarco,  Portuguese  war  vessel,  calls 

^Ma^l-Announc'ed  that  Major  Alberto  Ramos 
will  be  assigned  as  chief  of  the   Constabulary  m- 

^ErchO^mcn  coal  deposits  are  discovered  at 

Clfrcr^-ThdrefDo^fr0Wal  flying  boats  of  the 
Nefh^rlands  Indies  Royal  Naval  Airforce  ^rnve 
in  Manila,  under  command  of  Lieut.  Com. ^ W.  «. 
Tetenburg,  on  the  first  successful  airplane  flight  from 
Java,  with  stops  at  Balikpapan  and  Tarakan,  Bor- 
neo, and  at  Puerto  Princesa,  a  total  distance,  from 
Soerabaya,  the  base,  of  1620  nautical  miles.  They 
come  to  the  Philippines  on  a  8°°*-™"  mission  and 
were  welcomed  in  the  air  by  a  number  of  Amy 
planes,  one  of  which  carried  Maj -Gen.  Frank  Parker, 
commanding  general  of  the  Philippine  ^P^ment 
Commander  Tetenburg  tells  the  press  that  several 
Dutch   companies   are    planning    an   air   service    to 

MMarch  P.— The  British  cruiser  Cornwall  arrives 
in  Manila  from  Iloilo  for  a  few  days'  visit. 

March  11  — A  Japanese  training  squadron  con- 
sisting of  the  Asama  and  the  Yakumo  arrives  at 
Manila  for  a  four  days'  visit. 

March  12.—  Reported  that  a  total  export  quota  of 
about  18,000,000  board  feet  of  lumber,  or  about 
2,000,000  more  than  the  second  half  of  last  year,  has 
been  allotted  to  the  Philippines  for  export  to .the 
United  States.  Among  the  23  lumber  concerns 
affected    six  are  new  sharers.  .  . 

March  /J.-Political  leaders  in  Manila  state  with 
reference  to  the  suggestion  about  statehood  for  the 
Philippines  that  there  can  be  "no  turning  backwards 
on  the  path  toward  independence"  and  brand  any 
"backing     out"     as    "dishonorable'  ,    "cowardice  , 

andMlrT%^:  P.  Blunt,  new  Brit'sh  Consul 
General,  arrives  in  Manila  to  take  the  place  of  Thomas 
Harrington  who  is  retiring  after  fifteen  years  serv- 
ice in  the  Philippines. 

The  United  States 
February  ftf.— Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
enlarges  in  an  address  on  the  good  neighbor  policy 
of  President  Roosevelt  and  states  that  the  Amer- 
ican diplomatic  position  in  the  Pacific  occupies  an 
intermediate  state  between  our  more  immediate 
preoccupation  with  issues  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(the  Americas)  and  our  more  generalized  partici- 
pation in  trans-Atlantic  problems.  The  greater 
width  of  the  Pacific  is  more  than  compensated  by 
our  possessions  there  and  the  long-standing  his- 
torical development  of  relationship  with  them.  I 
shall  not  go  into  the  origin  of  the  Open  Door  policy 
and  the  other  elements  of  our  traditional  Far  Eastern 
policy,  but  merely  point  out  that  the  policy  is  clearly 
set  forth  in  a  series  of  connected  treaties  which  set 
up  an  integrated  system  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace  and  stability  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific—I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Wash- 
ington Conference  which  in  their  essence  still  em- 
body the  basic  principles  we  believe  in  and  stand  by  . 
Raymond  Buell,  President  of  the  Foreign  Policy 
Association,  says  that  the  administrations  foreign 
policy  has  tended  to  chill  European  feeling  toward 
the  United  States  and  to  create  a  delicate  situation 
in  the  Orient.  "War  is  not  inevitable,  but  it  is 
closer  to  us  than  at  any  time  since  1917.  If  war  with 
Japan  comes,  it  will  not  be  because  of  any  important 
economic  interest  and  will  be  highly  unpopular.  It 
is  bound  to  be  mutually  disastrous  and  will  prob- 
ably lead  to  no  decisive  result".  He  urges  that 
further  appropriations  for  armaments  be  Halted. 

February  IS.— The  Supreme  Court  issues  a  five 
to  four  decision  approving  the  action  of  Congress  in 
outlawing  the  gold-payment  clauses  m  private  cor- 
poration bonds  and  state  and  municipal  contracts 
and  ruling  that  while  Congress  exceeded  its  con- 
stitutional powers  in  cancelling  the  gold  clause  with 
reference  to  government  bonds,  holders  of  federal 
bonds  due  not  have  the  right  to  sue  for  the  recovery 
of  the  difference  between  gold  and  currency  values 
in  the  Court  of  Claims— the  only  court  m  which 
the  government  can  be  sued  without  its  permission 
The  effect  of  the  decision  is  to  uphold  the  monetary 
policies  now  in  effect  despite  the  Court  s  criticism 
of  New  Deal  methods.  The  decision  ends  many 
weeks  of  suspense  and  uncertainty.  Stock  and 
commodity  prices  swing  upward  in  a  wave  of  optim- 
ism. International  financial  circles  are  also  gratified 
by  the  decision  as  it  contributes  to  the  stability  of 
world  currencies  and  price  levels.  4.wj„,^-    Q 

February  19.— Sen.  M.  F.  Tydings  introduces  a 
compromise  bill  providing  for  the  payment  of  *A30(V 
000,000  bonus  in  negotiable  coupon  bonds  at  3  /o 
interest  which  would  be  exchanged  for  the ^out- 
standing adjusted  service  certificates  at  present 
scheduled  to  be  paid  in  1945,  thus  not  increasing 
government  obligations  to  war  veterans  in  the  long 

rUThe  House  appropriations  committee  approves  an 
outlay  of  $318,131,482  by  the  Army  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1936  and  an  additional  $7,686,- 
753  for  547  new  army  airplanes.  Still  further 
appreciations  would  be  made  if  the  President  takes 
advantage  of  the  authority  in  the  appropnatio n  bill 
to  increase  the  Army  from  118,750  to  165.00C men 
as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  George 
Dern  and  General  Douglas  Mac  Arthur. 

February  20— Governor-General  Frank  Murphy 
states  at  Detroit  that  the  Philippines  have  an  in- 
finite strategic  value"  and  say»  he  mentions  this 


"not  because  I  feel  we  should  keep  the  I^and»  j^t 
because  they  have  a  great  strategic  value  to  all  that 
part  of  the  world.  It's  a  great  country  with  great 
possibilities  for  the  future.  #  You  have  a  nation 
coming  into  the  early  morning  of  life,  its  people 
sober  and  earnest  and  spiritually  sensitive.  I  have 
tried  to  assure  these  people  that  this  country  will 
not  violate  its  pledge  to  grant  independence,  mere 
is  no  lasting  peace  without  self-d^etermination,  so 
we  have  endeavored  to  show  the  Filipinos  that  toe 
principle  of  self-determination  will  never  be  scrapped 

A.  J.  Dimond,  Alaskan  delegate  to  Congress, 
denies  that  Hawaii  is  the  only  defensive  key  to  the 
Pacific  and  says  that  an  Oriental  enemy  could  ignore 
Hawaii  in  striking  at  the  continental  United  states. 
He  urges  the  establishment  of  a  naval  base  in  toe 
Aleutian  Islands  and  states  that  Japan  is  launched 
on  a  course  of  imperialism  and  is  going  to  same 
route  Germany  took. 

Former  President  Herbert  Hoover  declares  that 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  gold-clause  case 
is  a  rebuke  to  the  administration's  monetary  policies 
and  urges  a  return  to  the  gold  standard. 

February  21.— The  naval  court  of  jnquiry  con- 
cludes that  a  defect  in  the  design  of  the  Macon 
caused  the  fall  and  destruction  of  the  giant  dirigible. 

February  23.—  Col.  Theodore  R003^^^?0"?^ 
Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  and  Nw holas 
Roosevelt,  noted  editorial  writer,  both  declare  in 
radio  speeches  that  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  has 
placed  the  United  States  in  a  position  of  responsibility 
without  commensurate  authority  and  favor  a  shorten- 
ing of  the  transition  period  to  three  years. 

Rep.  Robert  L.  Bacon  of  New  York  says  in  a 
newspaper  interview  that  either  toe  Tydings-Mc- 
Duffie Act  should  be  repealed  and  the  former  status 
reestablished,  or  immediate  and  complete  independ- 
ence be  granted,  adding  that  he  prefers  the  nrst 
alternative. 

February  24  — Big  business  financing  plans  are 
reported  following  the  gold-clause  decision  of  tne 
Supreme  Court.  t>i_m- 

February  25.— Murphy  states  that  the  Philippines 
are  "politically  well  prepared"  but  that  "we  can  not 
arbitrarily  ignore  the  economic  problems  ot  tne 
Islands  after  sustaining  them  for  36  years. 

Reported  that  Tydings  has  decided  to  delay  the 
submission  of  his  report  on  the  Philippines  being 
desirous,  it  is  believed,  to  confer  with  Murphy. 

The  Treasury  Department  reports  that  gold 
holdings  total  $8,519,455,005,  an  all-time  high, 
representing  more  than  a  third  of  toe^ wor dsmone. 
tary  gold  supply  which  is  estimated  at  $21,745,000,- 
000.  Silver  stocks  total  797,700,000  ounces  valued 
at  $1,000,000,000,  or  around  a  fourth  of  the  world  s 
monetary  silver. 

February  #<?.— American  merchants  charge  Ger- 
many with  discriminating  practices.  Many  Amer- 
ican concerns  in  Germany  have  already  closed  their 
branches  in  Germany  as  a  result  of  exchange  and 
import  restrictions.  United  States  exports  to 
GeVmany  declined  from  $467,000,000  m  1928 1  to 
$140,000,000  in  1933,  and  the  figures  for  1934  snow 

%XeuartT7!-A°?;deral  judge  at  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  in  the  government's  case  against  the 
Weir  ton  Steel  Company  alleging  violation  of  Section 
7-A  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  in  coercing  em- 
ployees into  joining  a  company  union,  rules  that  tne 
issue  involved  does  not  affect  interstate  commerce 
and  therefore  does  not  come  under  federal  jurisdiction. 
If  this  decision  is  sustained  it  will  overthrow  one  ot 
the  New  Deal's  major  concessions  to  labor.  The 
Attorney-General  immediately  appeals  the  case. 

Murphy  reaches  Washington  and  calls ,  on  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  others.  He  is  quoted ^as  re- 
commending that  the  United  States  ^operate  fully 
with  the  Filipino  leaders  in  solving  pending  economic 
problems  and  tells  the  press  that  the  **P»£  «c 
"approaching  the  inauguration  of  their  new  ;govern- 
ment  with  a  sense  of  sobriety  and  realism.  T hey  are 
fully  prepared  for  their  new  status.  The  govern- 
ment is  financially  stable,  the  budget  is  one  of  toe 
few   in   the   world   today   in  absolute   balance,  tne 
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leaders  are  all  well-seasoned  men,  and  there  will  be 
no  resort  to  fantastic  schemes.  There  is  a  strong 
spirit  of  unity.  The  American  flag  will  fly  there  a 
decade  more  and  that  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  the 
security  of  the  commonwealth.  There  is  nothing  to 
worry  about".  He  praises  the  new  constitution  and 
says  it  has  "some  splendid  features";  "some  features 
may  be  changed  before  adoption,  but  in  general  it  is 
a  splendid  document".  "The  social  and  health 
service  of  the  Islands  are  the  most  modern  and 
efficient  in  the  Orient.  The  splendid  educational 
system  is  modern  and  well-staffed.  Peace  and  order 
prevail  throughout  the  country". 

March  1. — Murphy  calls  on  President  Roosevelt. 
March  #.— -Reported  that  the  United  States  and 
Britain  may  join  with  other  powers  in  a  consortium 
loan  to  China  in  view  of  the  Chinese  currency  crisis 
and  as  a  substitute  for  the  aid  which  Japan  is  re- 
ported to  have  offered  on  various  onerous  conditions. 
Murphy  is  honored  with  a  luncheon  at  the  White 
House  attended  by  many  prominent  administration 
and  congressional  leaders,  including  the  members 
of  the  Tydings  Mission,  William  T.  Phillips  and 
Stanley  Hornbeck  of  the  State  Department,  Con- 
gressmen J.  D.  Dingell  and  Leo  Kocialkowski,  the 
two  Philippine  Resident  Commissioners,  General 
Mac  Arthur,  Brig.-Gen.  Creed  F.  Cox,  and  Robert 
O'Brien,  tariff  commissioner. 

March  Jt. — In  a  special  message  to  Congress,  the 
President  proposes  the  cancellation  of  the  present 
indirect  subsidy  to  American  shipping  in  the  form 
of  ocean  mail  contracts  amounting  to  about  $30,- 
000,000  a  year  and  advocates  granting  a  direct 
subsidy,  "calling  it  by  its  right  name",  which  would 
coyer  the  difference  between  American  and  foreign 
shipping  costs  in  building  ships  and  in  operating 
them,  and  which  would  take  into  account  the  sub- 
sidies foreign  governments  provide  for  their  shipping. 
The  President  alludes  to  the  need  of  maintaining  a 
reasonable  place  in  ocean  commerce  and  the  need  of 
shipping  in  war  time  both  as  auxiliaries  with  the 
fleet  and  to  transport  goods.  There  has  been  cri- 
ticism of  the  mail  contract  allotments  on  the  ground 
that  government  funds  have  not  been  used  for  build- 
ing new  ships  but  for  high  salaries  and  dividends. 
Shipping  men,  however,  claim  that  the  depression 
reduced  foreign  trade  and  made  it  impossible  for 
them  to  expand  their  fleets  or  to  operate  profitably. 

Rep.  Leo  Kocialkowski,  Illinois  Democrat,  is 
appointed  chairman  of  the  House  insular  affairs 
committee.  He  is  from  Chicago,  52  years  old,  and 
is  in  his  second  term  in  Congress. 

Tydings  announces  he  will  comply  with  the  request 
of  Quezon  to  withhold  his  report  until  the  Filipino 
mission  arrives.  Sen.  E.  W.  Gibson,  Vermont 
Republican,  states  he  will  make  his  report  independ- 
ently this  week. 


March  5. — Murphy  lunches  with  former  Secretary 
of  State  Henry  L.  Stimson,  who  was  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  the  Philippines  in  1928,  and  has  dinner  with 
Sen.  W.  G.  McAdoo.  He  tells  the  press  he  is  doing 
all  he  can  to  secure  early  approval  of  the  common- 
wealth constitution  and  to  get  the  new  government 
established.  "I  am  anxious,  too,  to  get  approval 
of  a  definite  American-Philippine  trade  policy, 
favorable  to  the  Philippines'  economy  and  still 
acceptable  to  the  United  States". 

Sen.  Robert  R.  Reynolds  of  North  Carolina  tells 
newspaper  men:  "I  believe  in  getting  out  of  the 
Philippines.  Japan  will  probably  take  over  the 
Islands,  but  then  that  would  be  none  of  our  business. 
I  am  in  favor  of  surrendering  the  Philippines  and  the 
present  trade  with  the  Islands  if  necessary.  If 
we  undertook  their  extensive  fortification  it  would 
only  be  considered  as  a  hostile  and  dangerous  threat 
to  the  Orient". 

Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  Pedro  Guevara 
states  that  he  has  received  many  leters  from  the 
Philippines  approving  his  stand  in  favor  of  an  Amer- 
ican protectorate  for  the  Philippines.  "We  want 
protection  from  our  land-grabbing  neighbor,  Japan. 
We  are  ready  to  grant  the  United  States  such  ad- 
vantages, favors,  and  rights  as  are  compatible  com- 
pensation for  protection. 

W.  Cameron  Forbes  states  the  grant  of  Philippine 
independence  is  premeture. 

March  6. — Published  figures  show  that  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  building  up  the  Navy  to  treaty 
strength.  Seventy-six  ships  are  under  construction 
and  24  more  are  to  be  laid  down  this  year.  The  air 
fleet  is  also  being  strongly  reenforced. 

Murphy  confers  with  the  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  the  third  time  and  says  after 
their  four-hour  conference  that  "the  President  agreed 
that  correct  and  expeditious  steps  should  be  taken 
for  the  inauguration  of  the  commonwe&lth".  He 
declares:  "Philippine  problems  are  getting  their 
first  thorough  hearing  here  since  the  American  oc- 
cupation." 

Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  Francisco 
Delgado  voices  high  praise  for  Murphy  on  the  floor 
of  the  House. 

Justice  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  resigned  from 
the  Supreme  Court  three  years  ago  after  nineteen 
years  on  the  supreme  bench,  one  of  the  most  famous 
of  American  jurists,  dies,  aged  94. 

March  7. — Under  Secretary  of  State  Phillips  an- 
nounces that  Britain  has  been  informed  that  the 
United  States  will  give  sympathetic  consideration  to 
proposals  for  international  financial  assistance  to 
China  if  such  assistance  is  necessary.  He  says  he 
told  the  British  Ambassador  that  the  United  States 
welcomes  British  initiative  and  noted  that  for  many 
years  past  the  principle  of  cooperative  action  on 
•uch  matters  has  been  in  favor  among  the  powers. 

With  McAdoo  urging  the  action  and  others  point- 
ing to  Japan  as  a  possible  menace,  the  Senate  approv- 
es an  increase  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  by 
46.250  men,  raising  the  total  to  165,000,  exclusive  of 
officers.     McAdoo   declares:     "Unless    we    want    to 
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continue  a  'boob'  nation,  we  will  not  hesitate  to 
make  this  increase  in  the  Army.  It  is  justified  by 
wisdom  and  the  necessities  of  national  defense". 

Forbes  states  at  San  Francisco  that  the  ten-year 
transition  period  to  Philippine  independence  is  too 
short  for  the  development  of  new  markets  for  the 
Islands  and  adds  that  under  the  fifteen-year  period' 
originally  planned,  American  industry  having  Phil- 
ippine investments  would  have  had  more  time  to 
amortize  its  holdings.  He  states  that  Congress 
has  now  made  a  very  definite  commitment  to  grant 
independence  and  that  refusal  to  do  so  would  be 
regarded  as  an  act  of  bad  faith. 

Sen.  David  T.  Walsh  of  Massachusetts  introduces 
a  bill  prohibiting  the  importation  of  manufactured 
Manila  hemp  products. 

March  8. — Brig.-Gen.  Cox,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Insular  Affairs,  states  that  though  Filipinos  are  now 
considered  as  aliens  for  purposes  of  immigration, 
they  possess  the  same  rights  as  Americans  in  govern- 
ment employ  as  "persons  who  owe  allegiance  to  the 
United  States  are  considered  equally  eligible  with 
citizens".  He  states  also  that  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  the  Navy  Department  policy  of  reenlisting 
Filipinos  who  desire  to  continue  in  the  naval  service. 
March  10.—  The  Treasury  Department  announces 
that  the  government  intends  to  use  a  portion  of  the 
gold  seizure  profits  to  retire  $674,625,630  of  national 
indebtedness  through  retiring  securities  maturing  in 
July  and  August  by  the  use  of  gold  certificates  as 
backing  for  new  Federal  Reserve  notes. 

Nearly  two  hundred  prominent  churchmen  from 
different  parts  of  the  United  States  protest  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  against  the  holding  of  the 
navy  annual  maneuvers  in  the  north  Pacific  at  this 
time. 

March  11. — Gibson  states  in  a  press  interview 
that  he  regrets  he  voted  for  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Act  as  he  has  learned  that  it  is  unjust  both  to  Fili- 
pinos and  Americans.  He  states  that  the  Islands 
face  economic  chaos  and  possibly  domination  by 
Japan  or  Britain  and  that  the  United  States  would 
lose  irreparably  both  in  prestige  and  in  trade  in  the 
Far  East.  He  says  that  especially  the  gold  and 
chromium  mines  are  coveted  by  other  powers.  He 
advocates  that  the  Filipinos  change  front  and  secure 
a  dominion  status  or  a  modified  form  of  statehood 
under  American  sovereignty.  "The  situation  pres- 
ents an  acid  test  to  Filipino  statesmanship". 

March  12. — The  House  appropriation  committee 
approves  the  appropriation  of  $165,000  for  salaries 
and  other  expenses  of  the  American  high  commissioner 
under  the  Philippine  commonwealth  government,  a 
reduction  from  the  $225,000  recommended  by  the 
President  as  the  committee  thinks  that  the  common- 
wealth will  probably  not  be  inaugurated  until  about 
the  end  of  the  present  year.  Reported  that  General 
Cox  has  informed  the  committee  that  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000  would  be  asked  for  a  permanent 
establishment  for  the  high  commissioner's  home  and 
offices  to  place  him  in  a  dignified  position  without 
diminution  of  prestige. 

An  outstanding  group  of  financiers,  traders,  in- 
dustrig  lists,  and  transportation  and  communication 
executives  will  participate  in  the  trade  mission  to  the 
Orient  headed  by  Forbes,  including  James  A.  Thomas, 
director  of  the  British-American  Tobacco  Company, 
John  B.  Cavalier,  director  of  the  American  Importers 
and  Traders  Association,  J.  Harold  Dollar,  of  the 
Dollar  Steamship  lines,  Walter  F.  Dillingham,  Ho- 
nolulu financier,  Philip  K.  Condict,  vice-president 
of  the  International  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, Charles  J.  Carroll,  former  engineer  of 
the  Kukutang  Railways,  Frederick  V.  Field  of 
the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  Prof.  C.  F.  Remer, 
Michigan  economist,  C.  Ellsworth  Huggins,  New 
York  cotton  manufacturer,  John  S.  Campbell, 
Oregon  financier,  Louis  C.  Jones,  chemical  engineer 
of  the  American  Cyanamide  Company,  Harold  M. 
Bixby,  vice-president  of  Pan-American  Airways, 
Thomas  Wickman,  vice-president  of  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade,  Guy  Holman,  vice-president  of  the 
National  City  Bank  of  New  York,  and  H.  B.  Phillips, 
vice-president  of  the  General  Motors  Export  Com- 
pany. 

Prof.  Michael  Pupin  of  Columbia  University, 
whose  inventions  revolutionized  the  telephone  and 
wireless  telegraphy  and  the  X-ray,  dies  in  New  York, 
aged  76.  He  was  born  in  a  province  of  Hungary 
now  in  Jugoslavia  and  came  to  America  in  1874. 

March  13. — The  Navy  Department  authorizes 
Pan-American  Airways  to  use  the  islands  of  Midway, 
Wake,  and  Guam  as  way-stations  in  its  trans-Pa- 
cific service  with  permission  to  construct  hangars, 
supply  depots,  radio  beacons,  •  etc.  However,  no 
monopoly  is  extended  and  the  Navy  may  take  over 
all  facilities  at  any  time. 

The  Senate  unanimously  passes  the  Hayden  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  detail  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
to  assist  the  Philippine  commonwealth  in  establishing 
a  system  of  national  defense. 

It  is  made  known  in  Washington  that  General 
Mac  Arthur  will  continue  indefinitely  as  Chief  of  Staff. 
March  14. — Sen.  J.  H.  Lewis  states  that  an  en- 
tirely new  measure  will  supersede  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Act  before  independence  is  finally  effective 
but  does  not  expect  or  advocate  early  action  by  Con- 
gress. "Let  the  work  go  on  until  we  discover  what 
the  masses  of  the  Filipinos  think  best  for  themselves 
and,  equally,  the  United  States  must  consider  the 
fact  it  has  interests  to  protect".  It  is  understood 
that  various  Americans  who  are  interested  in  the 
Philippines  will  recommend  to  Quezon  that  the 
question  of  amendments  to  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Act  be  not  reopened  at  this  time  as  Congress  is  in 
no  mood  to  give  favorable  and  unbiassed  considera- 
tion to  the  matter,  believing  it  wise  to  proceed  with 
the  establishment  of  the  commonwealth  first.  Mur- 
phy, however,  states  that  it  is  essential  that  a  future 
trade  policy  be  defined  now  as  long  term  financial 


undertakings  could  thus  be  planned  with  some 
guarantee  of  security.  Murphy  also  declares  to  the 
press  that  it  is  extremely  important  that  the  air- 
service  to  the  Philippines  be  stimulated  and  given 
all  possible  assistance. 

A  number  of  vessels  are  tied  up  on  the  West  Coast 
as  the  result  of  another  labor  dispute. 
Other   Countries 
February     16. — Two    women,     one     a     prominent 
society  figure,  are  convicted  of  espionage  in  Germany 
and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded. 

February  18. — Reported  that  Japan  plans  to  spend 
250,000,000  yen  from  1936  to  1938  in  air  defense 
development. 

February  21. — Three  hundred  thousand  students 
and  teachers  strike  in  Cuba  with  the  demand  that 
President  Carlos  Mendieta  resign. 

February  23. — French  and  Austrian  diplomats 
announce  that  they  have  agreed  on  a  general  treaty 
of  friendship  among  the  Balkan  states. 

Italy  continues  to  send  troops  to  East  Africa  in 
connection  with  the  dispute  with  Abysinia. 

Paraguay  resigns  from  the  League  of  Nations 
angered  by  the  action  of  the  League  which  virtually 
designated  it  as  the  aggressor  in  the  war  with  Bolivia 
when  it  did  not  accept  the  League's  proposals  within 
the  specified  time. 

February  2i.~ Chancellor  Kurt  Schuschnigg  and 
Foreign  Minister  E.  B.  Waldenegg  of  Austria  arrive 
in  London  from  Rome  and  Pans  for  further  nego- 
tiations to  guarantee  Austrian  independence. 

February  27. — The  Japan  Foreign  Office  issues  a 
denial  that  Japan  is  attempting,  as  stated  by  foreign 
critics,  forcibly  to  persuade  China  to  resign  from  the 
League  of  Nations,  expeli  American  advisers,  and 
join  in  an  East  Asia  bloc,  or  that  Japan  is  planning  to 
extend  financial  assistance  to  China. 

February  28. — According  to  an  announcement  of 
his  Secretary,  King  Prajadhipok  of  Siam,  who  is 
still  in  England,  has  abdicated  the  throne. 

March  1. — Germany  celebrates  the  return  of  the 
Saar  Basin  to  the  Reich.  The  entire  country  is 
reported  to  be  wild  with  enthusiasm. 

March  2—  The  island  of  Crete  is  seized  by  Greek 
revolutionaries  who  also  control  a  good  part  of  the 
navy.  Their  desire  is  to  reinstate  the  former  pre- 
mier, E.  Venizelos. 

Reported  from  Bangkok  that  Prince  Ananda, 
eleven-year  old  nephew  of  Prajadhipok,  is  expected 
to  take  his  place,  with  leaders  of  the  Army  in  the 
dominant  rdle. 

March  4. — Prince  Ananda  accepts  the  throne  of 
Siam.     He  is  at  present  in  school  in  Europe. 

March  5. — The  Italian  government  announces 
that  an  accord  has  been  reached  with  Abysinia 
according  to  which  a  neutral  zone  will  be  created 
along  the  border  between  Italian  Somaliland  and 
Ethiopia. 

The  British  government  makes  public  its  plans  to 
meet  Europe's  winged  competition  by  adding  eleven 
squadrons  to  the  home  defense  force,  increasing  the 
total  force  to  106  squadrons  of  12  planes  each. 
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March  6. — The  Tokio  spokesman  says  that  Japan 
has  "no  objection  to  discussing  with  other  powers 
through  diplomatic  channels  the  general  question  of 
the  economic  welfare  of  China",  but  indicates  that 
Japan  doubts  the  desirability  and  wisdom  of  a  joint 
loan.  "We  doubt  that  China  wants  an  international 
loan.  The  Chinese  fear  that  such  advances  may  lead 
to  international  control.  Any  moves  tending  to 
such  control  should  be  abandoned  as  they  are  in- 
imical to  the  peace  of  East  Asia". 

The  German  Foreign  Office  states  that  negotiations 
based  on  the  Anglo-French  conversations  are  de- 
finitely off  and  admits  that  Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler 
has  taken  offense  at  references  to  German  armament 
increases  in  an  official  British  "white  paper"  in 
which  it  was  stated  that  "German  rearmament  if 
continued  at  the  present  rate  unabated  and  uncon- 
trolled will  aggravate  the  existing  anxiety  of  Ger- 
many's neighbors  and  may  consequently  produce  a 
situation  wherein  peace  will  be  imperilled". 

March  7. — Prince  Ananda  is  proclaimed  King 
of  Siam,  King  Prajadhipok  having  abdicated  follow- 
ing differences  with  the  present  leaders  of  the  govern- 
ment headed  by  Premier  Phya  Bahol. 

Three  hundred  soldiers  and  sailors  occupy  the 
University  of  Havana  as  the  government  seeks  by 
forceful  measures  to  end  the  students  strike,  although 
the  Constitution  forbids  policemen  and  soldiers  from 
entering  the  campus.  Several  persons  were  killed 
yesterday. 

March  8. — A  budget  for  1935-36  which  allots  47  % 
of  the  total  expenditures  to  the  army  and  navy 
completes  its  passage  through  the  Japanese  par- 
liament, being  approved  in  the  House  of  Peers  by 
an  overwhelming  standing  vote  which  was  not 
counted. 

March  9. — Reported  that  the  British  proposals 
for  an  international  loan  to  China  were  predicated 


on  the  requirement  that  there  be  no  objection  from 
Japan  and  that  the  loan  be  technically  sound. 

Martial  law  is  declared  in  Cuba  against  the  re- 
volutionary general  strike  which  has  now  been 
joined  by  government  employees,  railway  men,  and 
port  workers.  The  death  penalty  is  authorized 
whenever  necessary  and  the  assemblage  of  more  than 
two  persons  in  the  street  is  forbidden. 

March  11. — Reported  that  representatives  of 
Russia  and  Japan  have  initialled  an  agreement 
transferring  the  Russian  interests  in  the  Chinese 
Eastern  Railway  to  Manchukuo  for  140,000,000 
yen,  two-thirds  of  which  is  to  be  delivered  in  goods. 
Japan  will  guarantee  that  Manchukuo  will  carry  out 
its  part  of  the  agreement. 

The  Greek  government  reports  a  decisive  victory 
over  the  rebels. 

Reported  that  over  2,000  persons  have  been 
massacred  in  Cuba  during  the  past  few  days.  The 
wildest  confusion  reigns.  The  Spanish  and  other 
governments  have  ordered  warships  to  proceed  to 
Havana  to  protect  their  nationals. 

March  12.— Loyalist  forces  take  Crete. 

March  13. — Reported  from  Tokyo  that  a  Japanese 
group  has  been  awarded  contracts  to  build  146 
bridges  in  Siam  and  to  supply  quantities  of  materials 
for  Siam  railways.  Also,  that  the  Nippon  Mining 
Company  has  concluded  an  agreement  for  the  pur- 
chase of  extensive  iron  deposits  in  the  Yampi  Sound 
district  of  Western  Australia. 

March  1J+. — Japanese  newspapers  make  a  sensation 
of  the  permits  issued  by  the  American  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  Pan-American  Airways  to  use  Midway, 
Wake,  and  Guam  islands,  and  hostile  anonymous 
comment  from  naval  officials  is  featured,  who  de- 
clare that  there  is  "no  justification  for  such  a  service". 
Headlines  like  the  following  are  reported  as  typical- 
"American    airforce    shakes    finger    under    Japan's 


nose."  "America  under  guise  of  commercial  en- 
terprise establishes  military  airports  in  the  Pacific 
extending  to  the  gates  of  Japan",  "America's  con- 
cealed military  power  in  the  Pacific." 

March  15. — "Reliable  Tokyo  sources"  declare  that 
Japanese  naval  officers  feel  that  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  should  be  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  Pan  American  trans-Pacific  airway  route 
to  the  Far  East  lies  too  close  to  Japan's  mandated 
islands. 
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SAVE  TO  BUY 

and 

BUY  TO  SAVE 

Read  this  headline  forwards  or  read  it  backwards— it  gives  you 
the  same,  sound  advice. 

You  have  certain  fixed  living  expenses— rent,  food,  clothing, 
light,  and  other  necessities.  You  save  money  every  week  so 
that  these  bills  can  be  paid  at  the  first  of  every  month.  What- 
ever else  you  buy  must  come  from  surplus  savings,  over  and 
above  those  set  apart  to  cover  living  costs.  To  make  those 
savings  buy  the  utmost  value  for  the  money  is  the  essence 
of  true  economy. 

Save  to  buy— then  buy  to  save.  Know  what  you  need  to 
buy  before  going  to  the  store.  Know  what  you  can  afford  to 
pay  before  you  start  out  to  make  a  purchase.  That  is  the  one 
sure  way  to  get  the  most  for  your  money. 

Make  it  a  habit  to  read  the  advertisements  in  this  maga- 
zine. By  doing  so  you  will  learn  where  to  buy  the  things  you 
need  and  where  your  dollar  will  buy  the  greatest  value.  The 
advertisements  will  show  you  where  to  purchase  better  food, 
better  clothes,  and  yet  save  you  money.  And  when  you're 
busy,  there's  always  the  telephone  to  make  shopping  easy. 
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Dr.  Jorge  Bocobo 
President,  University  of  the  Philippines 


The  Rev.  Fr.  Serapio  Tamayo 
Rector ,  University  of  Santo  Tomas 
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Ma  nil  a-™  A  n 
Educational  and 
Scientific  Center 


Students  come  to  Manila  from  all 
parts  of  the  Philippines  and  from 
neighboring  countries.  This  year 
Manila  harbored  over  27,000  stu- 
dents in  secondary  schools  and 
over  15,000  college,  technical 
school,    and    university    students. 


Quadrangle   of   the    Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines 


The  Philippine 
Bureau  of  Science 
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The  Royal  and  Pontifical 
University  of  Santo  Tomas 
was  established  in  1611  and 
is  the  oldest  university 
under  the  American  flag. 


The  University  of  Santo  Tomas 
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Quini  ne  being 
Successfully  Produced 
in  the  Philippines 

The  specific  for  malaria  is  made 
from  the  bark  of  the  cinchona 
tree,  a  native  of  South  America. 
The  quinine  trade  is  at  present 
practically  monopolized  by  Java 
where  it  was  introduced  in  1854. 


Philippine  Cinchona  Bark 
Ready    for    Shipment 


The    Government 
Plantation  in  Bukidnon 


A  Stand  of  Young  Cinchona  Trees 
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Loading  Thirty-ton  Car* 

The  Calamba 
Sugar  Estate 


Labor  troubles  are  unknown  under 
Mr.  L.  Weinzheimer's  manage- 
ment. A  new  plan  for  "retainer" 
payments  during  the  off-season 
has  just  gone  into  effect. 


The  Sugar  Mill 


Cutting  the  Cane 
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Ready  for  Dumping 


A  Model 
Plantation 


End  of  the  Day 


Six  new  camera  studies  selected 
from  a  large  number  of  photo- 
graphs of  the  Estate  recently 
completed   by   Manuel    Arellano. 


A  Brief  Rest 
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The    Sulu 
Pearl  Trade 


Sulu  Pearls  Closely  Match  the 
Pearls  from  the  Persian  Gulf. 


Pearls  Figures  Indicate 
Weight   in  Carats 


A  Pearl  Shell  Showing 
a    Pearl    "  Blister " 
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Fleet,    Sulu 
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Vanda  Sander  tana 

One  of  our  most  showy   orchids- 
lilac  in  color  with  chocolate  spots. 


Sfatho glottis  Plicafa 
A  common  ground  orchid 
that     flowers      the     year 
around. 


Dendrobium  Superbtim 
This  orchid  is  easy   to 
grow    on    trees.     It    is 
lilac  in  color  and  has  a 
pleasant  piney  scent. 


Phalaenopsis  S chiller iana 

from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Luzon 


Phili 
Ore 


Dpine 
lids 


Their  Fantastic  Forms,  Deep  Colors 
and  Rare  Perfume  Delight  the  Senses. 
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A  showy- 
cluster  of 
Dendrobium 
Superbum 


In     A     Manila     Garden 
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Editorials 


Superficially   viewed,    Governor-General    Frank 
Murphy   and   the   Quezon  Mission   accomplished 
little  in  Washington.     None 
The  Policy  of    the   of  either  the   economic  or 
Closed  Mouth  the   political    provisions   of 

the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act 
has  been  amended,  and  the  trade  discrimination  against 
the  Philippines  provided  for  in  the  Act  beginning  in  the 
sixth  year  of  the  '  'transition  period* '  and  a  forced  "inde- 
pendence" with  possibly  no  American  protection,  still 
threaten  us,  at  least  on  paper.  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  certified  that  the  constitutional  draft  conforms 
with  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  and  we  are  in  a  position 
to  go  ahead  with  the  processes  preparatory  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  but  that 
is  all.  And  the  constitution  that  had  been  drawn  up  by 
the  great  minds  in  the  Constitutional  Convention  holds 
auguries  far  from  auspicious.  The  constitution  as  drafted 
had  added  to  the  economic  and  political  uncertainties  in 
which  we  find  ourselves. 

However,  it  takes  no  great  insight  to  see  that  a  deep  game 
has  been  and  is  being  played  in  Washington  with  reference 
to  the  Philippines  and,  this  time,  with  whole-hearted  Amer- 
ican-Philippine cooperation.  Mistakes  have  been  made  and 
will  no  doubt  continue  to  be  made,  but,  as  Governor- 
General  Murphy  recently  stated  after  a  practically  con- 
tinuous series  of  important  conferences  among  Adminis- 
tration, Congressional,  and  Filipino  leaders:  "Philippine 
problems  are  getting  their  first  thorough  hearing  since  the 
American  occupation". 

Just  what  has  been  decided  upon  other  than  the  decision 
to  establish  the  Commonwealth  as  soon  as  possible,  only 
a  few  men  know,  but  that  a  well-advised  course  has  been 
set  out  upon  is  a  certainty.  The  reason  for  the  very  evident 
policy  of  the  closed  mouth,  something  new  in  American 
diplomacy,  is  obviously  the  international  situation  which 
has  perhaps  never  before  in  history  been  so  precariously 
balanced  in  the  Far  East  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  world. 
We  may  rest  assured  that  minor  commercial  interests  will 
not  in  the  future  be  allowed  to  shape  American  policy  with 
regard  to  the  national  interests  in  the  Pacific.  Congressional 
leaders  have  learned  much  since  Senator  M.  F.  Tydings 
felt  impelled  to  state  in  Paris  that  Congress  had  made  a 
mistake  in  enacting  the  law  that  bears  his  name. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  declared  last  month  in  a 
Public  address  that  the  American  diplomatic  position  in  the 


Pacific  is  considered  secondary  only  to  the  position 
in  the  Americas  and  as  more  important  than  the 
United  States'  "more  generalized  participation  in 
trans-Atlantic  problems".  "The  greater  width  of 
the  Pacific",  he  said,  "is  more  than  compensated 
by  our  possessions  there  and  the  long-standing 
historical  development  of  relationship  with  them."  "I 
shall  not  go  into  the  origin  of  the  Open  Door  policy",  he 
went  on,  "and  the  other  elements  of  our  traditional  Far 
Eastern  policy,  but  merely  point  out  that  the  policy  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  a  series  of  connected  treaties  which  set 
up  an  integrated  system  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and 
stability  in  the  Far  East  and  the  Pacific— I  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Washington  Conference 
which  in  their  essence  still  embody  the  basic  principles  we 
believe  in  and  stand  by". 

This  is  not  a  statement  that  heralds  American  withdrawal 
from  the  Pacific.  The  statement  only  bears  out  the  material 
evidence  of  recent  military,  naval,  and  aviation  develop- 
ments. The  group  of  important  American  financiers, 
industrialists,  transportation  and  communication  executives, 
and  business  leaders,  headed  by  W.  Cameron  Forbes,  now 
on  its  way  to  the  Far  East,  also  indicates  that  American 
interest  in  the  Pacific  is  increasing  and  not  decreasing. 

All  these  signs  of  the  times  may  well  encourage  us  and 
inspire  us  with  more  confidence  in  the  future  than  many 
of  us  have  exhibited  in  recent  months.  Criticism  of  certain 
provisions  in  the  constitutional  draft  by  the  writer  of  these 
monthly  columns  of  comment  should  not  be  taken  as  indi- 
cating opposition  to  the  establishment  of  the  Common- 
wealth. This  is  decidedly  a  forward  step  in  the  political 
history  of  the  country  and  a  commonwealth  or  dominion 
form  of  government  has  long  been  advocated  by  this 
Magazine.  In  later  issues  due  comment  will  be  made  on 
the  importance  and  significance  of  this  new  achievement 
of  American -Philippine  cooperation. 


On  March  23  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the 
constitution  drafted  in  Manila  for  the  prospective  Common- 
wealth of  the  Philippines  and 
Did  the  President  certified  that  it  conforms  with 

44 Approve"  the  the  provisions  of  the  Tydings- 

Constitutional  Draft?     McDuffie   Act.    The   Act   did 

not  require  that  he  "approve" 
the  draft,  but  simply  that  he  determine  whether  or  not  it 
conforms  substantially  with  the  Act. 
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The  constitutional  draft  still  remains  to  be  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  Philippines,  but  that  it  will  be  so  ratified 
at  the  coming  plebiscite  is  a  practical  certainty  in  spite 
of  the  unwisdom  of  some  of  its  provisions.  Even  the 
majority  of  our  women  will  probably  vote  for  it,  although 
it  will  disfranchise  them. 

It  was  not  up  to  the  President  to  ' 'disapprove''  the  con- 
stitutional draft.  For  him  to  have  objected,  for  instance, 
to  Article  XII,  would  have  placed  the  United  States  in  the 
position  of  opposing  what  is  apparently  a  legitimate  and 
praiseworthy  aim  on  the  part  of  the  writers  of  the  draft 
to  preserve  the  patrimony  of  the  people.  That  some  of  the 
constitutional  restrictions  in  question  are  unwise,  made 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  Washington  Administration 
nonetheless  inadvisable,  for  such  objection  would  inevitably 
have  been  ascribed  to  selfish  motives  and  as  inconsistent 
with  the  general  American  policy  of  the  Philippines  for 
the  Filipinos.  Changes,  therefore,  if  there  are  to  be  any, 
are  to  be  made  by  ourselves. 

If  through  stupid  restrictions  we  discourage  friendly 
capital  investment  in  the  country  and  delay  constructive 
economic  development,  leaving  the  country  wide-open 
to  land-grabbing  Japan,  we,  and  not  America,  will  pay 
the  heavy  price.  The  United  States  is  apparently  not 
willing  to  continue  the  role  of  wet-nurse  and  everlasting 
restrain,  caution,  advise,  and  wheedle.  The  people  of  the 
Philippines  are  to  be  given  their  own  way,  it  seems,  at  least 
in  local  affairs.     If  we  make  fools  of  ourselves,  we  suffer. 

It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  "what  we  can  put  over"  on 
the  American  Administration,  but  what  we  ourselves  should 
do  and  what  we  should  not  do  with  a  view  to  the  real  and 
permanent  interests  of  the  country.  We  are  being  allowed 
to  make  fools  of  ourselves  to  the  limit  of  our  bent — so  let 
us  not. 


At  a  round-table  discussion  in  Davao  called  by  Secre- 
tary Eulogio  Rodriguez,  Japanese  Consul  Toyoji  Kaneko 

made  the  statements  that 
"Two  Thousand  Japanese  the  Japanese  have  no  ulte- 
Killed  by  Outlaws  in  rior  motive  in  coming  to 

Davao"  Davao,  that  they  have  no 

intention  of  settling  per- 
manently in  the  province,  that  they  have  invested  between 
forty  and  fifty  million  pesos  there,  and  that  in  the  Davao 
venture  they  sacrificed  4,000  Japanese  lives,  2,000  having 
died  of  sickness  and  2,000  having  been  killed  by  outlaws. 

Although  these  statements  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers and  were  embodied  in  official  reports,  none  of  them 
were  challenged,  even  the  amazing  statement  that  no  less 
than  two  thousand  Japanese  had  been  murdered  by  out- 
laws. Was  the  allegation  considered  too  preposterous  to 
be  taken  official  note  of?  But  isn't  this  to  tacitly  admit 
outlawry  on  such  a  Manchurian  scale  in  the  Philippines? 
And  Governor-General  Murphy  in  Washington  boasts  of 
the  universal  observance  of  law  and  order  here! 

As  for  ulterior  motives  in  Davao.  .  .  .  Davao  is  only 
a  few  hundred  miles  away  from  the  Palao  Islands,  the  seat 
of  the  Governor-General  of  the  entire  mandated  islands 
area.  Davao  is  not  so  far  from  the  Tarakan  oil  fields  in 
northeastern  Borneo,  and  it  is  also  comparatively  near  the 
oil  fields  now  being  explored  in  the  Vogelkop  of  New  Guinea. 


Some  60,000  hectares,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
cultivated  area  of  Davao,  are  now  in  the  hands  of  Japanese 
subjects — the  "choicest  portions  of  the  agricultural  area"-- 
and  of  this  land  some  32,000  hectares  are  said  to  be  held 
illegally.  "Their  extensive  holdings  are  located  in  strategic 
positions  and  are  provided  with  excellent  transportation 
facilities  as  nearly  all  of  them  are  along  the  coastline  and 
are  connected  with  each  other  by  a  network  of  private 
roads  constructed  and  maintained  by  them.,, 

However,  for  the  forty  or  fifty-million-peso  Japanese 
investment,  official  figures  show  only  about  twenty  million 
pesos.  Nevertheless,  the  Japanese  monopolize  the  hemp 
industry  in  Davao  and  control  a  large  part  of  the  copra 
trade.  Numbering,  it  is  estimated,  some  14,000,  they 
have  invaded  every  line  of  activity  and,  if  not  planters  or 
laborers  on  the  farms  and  in  the  forests  or  clerical  employees, 
they  are  fishermen,  carpenters,  painters,  tinsmiths,  chauf- 
feurs, barbers,  photographers,  and  merchants. 

Constabulary  records  show  that  fifty-four  Japanese  were 
killed  not  by  '  'outlaws' '  but  by  some  of  the  primitive  pagan 
peoples  of  the  region  during  the  years  1907  to  1934, 
twenty-seven  in  the  last  thirteen  years.  This  is  unfor- 
tunate, but  at  least  it  is  not  so  bad  as  the  alleged 
"2,000".  Two  thousand  killed  would  indicate  a  minor 
war,  and  a  war  the  Government,  at  least,  knows  nothing 
about!  If  there  were  two  thousand  Japanese  killed, 
how  many  lost  their  lives  on  the  other  side?  Alas!  As  to 
this  we  are  also  in  the  dark! 

After  the  victory  of  Japan  over  the  Koreans,  the  murder 
of  two  German  subjects  gave  Germany  the  excuse  to  seize 
Tsingtao  and  England  arranged  for  a  lease  of  Wei-hai-wei 
in  the  same  neighborhood.  It  is  easy  to  understand  what 
the  alleged  killing  of  not  two  but  two  thousand  Japanese 
in  Davao  might  lead  to  under  propitious  circumstances! 


A  good  many  thousand  young  men  and 
young  women  graduated  last  month  at  the 

numerous  colleges, 
Manila  as  an  technical   schools, 

Educational  Center     and      universities 
in  the  Far  East  in  Manila.    The 

student  population  in  Manila  is  a 
large  one;  not  counting  the  66,000  pupils  in  the  public  and 
the  9,000  in  the  private  elementary  schools,  there  are  some 
12,000  students  in  public  and  15,000  in  private  secondary 
schools,  and  some  15,000  college,  technical  school,  and 
university  students,  4,000  of  them  in  the  University  of 
the  Philippines.  No  other  city  in  the  Far  East,  except  in 
Japan,  can  come  anywhere  near  these  figures. 

The  Philippines  is  the  center  of  democratic  development 
in  the  Far  East,  and  therefore  is  naturally  an  educational 
center.  More  might  have  been  made  of  this  fact,  for 
although  students  do  come  to  Manila  from  neighboring 
countries,  especially  China  and  Siam,  many  more  might 
come  if  the  advantages  of  Manila  schools  and  colleges 
were  wider  advertised. 

We  have  in  Manila  in  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  an 
institution  founded  in  1611,  and  older  than  Harvard. 
We  have,  too,  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  sometimes 


called  the  State  University, 
which  might  well  become 
the  Columbia  of  this  part 
of  the  world.  These  in- 
stitutions might  draw  to 
them  inquiring  minds  from 
all  parts  of  the  East.  For 
one  thing,  there  is  intellec- 
tual freedom  in  the  Philip- 
pines. There  is  no  censorship 
of  any  kind.  " Dangerous 
thoughts"  are  not  forbidden, 
as  in  Japan.  At  the  Bureau 
of  Science,  another  govern- 
ment institution,  we  have 
what  is  recognized  as  the 
greatest  scientific  library  in 
Asia,  and  we  have  a  good 
start  in  the  Library  of  the 
University  of  the  Philip- 
pines, of  a  somewhat  more 
inclusive  nature. 

The  situation  has  been  af- 
fected, of  course,  by  the  fact 
that  our  educational  author- 
ities have  not  built  up  such 

strong  faculties  as  they  might  have,  in  spite  of  their  limited 
means.  While  for  more  than  a  generation  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  total  government  revenue  has  been  spent 
for  education,  roughly  one-fourth,  the  total  government 
revenue  is  not  large — quite  a  number  of  American  cities 
have  larger  budgets  than  the  entire  Philippines.  Still, 
money  is  not  everything,  and  more  might  have  been  done 
in  otherwise  inducing  prominent  American  and  foreign 
scholars  and  scientists  to  come  to  the  Philippines  to  teach 
and  to  remain  once  they  are  here.  To  achieve  this,  we 
must  get  away  from  that  narrow  and  insular  tendency 
of  mind  that  leads  to  favoring  a  man  simply  because  he  is 
a  Filipino  (and  perhaps  nothing  else)  and  to  discriminating 
in  insiduous  ways  against  one  who  is  not  a  Filipino.  Pro- 
fessor Michael  Pupin,  who  died  last  month,  the  famous 
physicist,  was  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, although  he  was  born  in  Hungary, — a  "bo-hunk". 
Einstein,  the  "Jew",  but  also  the  world's  greatest  mathe- 
matician, was  kicked  out  of  Germany,  but  made  welcome 
at  Princeton. 

If  Manila  is  to  seize  its  opportunity  to  become  a  center 
of  learning  in  the  Far  East,  our  educational  authorities 
will  have  to  become  more  cosmopolitan  in  outlook.  If 
Manila  is  to  attract  foreign  students,  it  must  be  hospitable 
to  foreign  professors.  Good  men  should  not  be  dropped 
from  the  faculties  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning  to 
make  room  for  returned  Filipino  pensionados.  The  ques- 
tion should  not  be,  "Is  he  a  Filipino?"  or  even,  "Is  he  a 
ph.  D.?",  but  "Is  he  an  authority?"  It  is  the  faculty, 
and  nothing  else,  that  makes  a  great  university.  Manila 
*s  unusually  well  situated  to  draw  able  men  in  many  fields 
°f  research,  for  the  country  offers  wide  opportunities  for 


Off-Season  Pay- 
ments to  Laborers 


»-.,  *  1  •  By  I .  L.  Miranda 

The  Awakening 

original  work  in  practically  all  of  the  sciences.  Much, 
too,  might  be  done  in  extending  the  erchange  professorship 
system.  Let  our  leading  universities  strengthen  their 
faculties,  and  other  benefits  would  inevitably  follow. 


The  Calamba  Sugar  Estate  and  Pampanga  Sugar  Mills 
are   reported   to  have    instituted  a    system  of  "retainer*' 

or  off-season  payments  to  seasonal 
laborers,  who  number  some  500, 
which,  in  view  of  the  free  housing* 
water,  fire-wood  supply,  etc.,  al- 
ready provided,  will  protect  them  from  want  during  the 
part  of  the  year  when  there  is  no  work  for  them  to  do— a 
period  which  has  been  unavoidably  lengthened  by  the 
drastic  cut  in  production  forced  by  the  quotas  alloted  to 
Philippine  sugar  centrals.  While  similar  help  has  been 
extended  in  the  past  by  the  Company  to  its  part-time 
employees,  the  procedure  has  now  been  placed  on  a  formal 
basis.  The  laborers  forthwith  will  receive  twenty  per  cent 
of  their  regular  wage  throughout  the  off-season,  and  next 
year  will  receive  forty  per  cent  of  their  milling  season 
income,  one-half  of  this  to  be  taken,  however,  from  a  fund 
accumulated  by  themselves  by  savings  of  twenty  per  cent 
of  their  wages  during  the  milling  season.  Such  savings 
will  be  paid  to  them  during  the  off-season  in  regular  instal- 
ments plus  an  equal  amount  from  Company  funds.  In 
case  an  employee  severs  his  connection  with  the  Company, 
the  amount  deducted  from  his  wages  will  be  paid  back 
to  him  in  full. 

(Continued  on  page  213) 


Peking  (Peipingj 

By  Marc  T.  Greene 


CHINA'S  ancient  capital  has  worn  its  present 
name,  Peiping,  for  several  years  now,  but  it 
continues  to  be  as  unsuitable  as  a  new  and 
badly-fitting  glove.  However,  no  one  can  say  when 
another  turn-over  in  the  government  of  tormented 
Cathay  may  not  result  in  a  restoration  of  the 
former  name  or  some  other.  But  this  most  exotic  of 
cities  is  as  unconcerned  with  names  as  it  is  with  the 
quarrels  of  men  and  the  tribulations  of  nations.  Its  at- 
mosphere accurately  reflects  the  placid  philosophy  of  the 
race.  It  is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  calm  teachings 
of  Confucius.  It  has  endured  for  fifty  centuries  and  it  will 
probably  endure  to  the  end  of  all  things. 

Peking's  ancient  brilliance  may  indeed  be  a  little  tar- 
nished, the  gorgeous  coloring  which  once  rivalled  the  sunset 
have  faded  somewhat,  and  the  mysteries  of  the  Forbidden 
City  dispelled  by  the  chattering  of  tourists,  but  in  all  es- 
sentials the  politically-abandoned  capital  is  unchanged. 
It  is  forever  the  world's  wonder  city,  the  unknowable,  the 
impenetrably  mysterious,  the  altogether  indescribable. 
Your  own  eyes  must  contemplate  it  and  even  then  what 
they  tell  you  is  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made. 

Let  us  wander  for  a  few  hours  through  the  streets  that 
are  like  a  setting  for  some  colossal  extravaganza  and  unreal 
as  a  stage  spectacle.  A  few  steps  from  the  Legation  Quar- 
ter, wherein  or  immediately  adjacent  are  the  principal 
hotels  and  European  shops,  we  come  to  Peking's  Main 
Street,  the  famed  Hatamen.  It  is  a  thoroughfare  perhaps 
as  old  as  any  in  the  world.  Off  it  lead  numberless  byways 
and  alleys  between  high  walls  in  which  are  recesses  with 
small  shops,  or  carved  and  lacquered  gateways  which  give 
entry  to  Chinese  residences.  The  alleys  are  alive  with  a 
strange  traffic  in  which  there  mingle  innumerable  children 
and  a  motley  agglomeration  of  fowls  and  animals.  Ped- 
dlers of  twenty  indefinable  things  blend  their  strange  cries 
with  the  wild  shrieks  of  the  children,  the  hoarse  warnings 
of  'riksha  men,  and  the  clamor  of  animals.  Stranger  than 
their  cries  are  the  condiments  they  offer  and  the  services 
they  seek  to  render.  Curious  are  the  symbols  of  their 
trade  which  hang  from  their  trays  or  barrows  and  even 
adorn  their  clothing.  Here  is  a  sort  of  traveling  lunch- 
room being  wheeled  laboriously  about  all  day  and  most  of 
the  night,  laden  with  edibles  upon  which  the  Chinese  chil- 
dren gaze  avidly  but  which  excite  no  craving  whatever  when 
regarded  through  Occidental  eyes.  There  is  the  tinware 
man  and  the  locksmith  with  his  burden  borne  at  the  two 
ends  of  a  stick  across  his  shoulder,  the  symbol  of  his  trade 
tinkling  musically  as  he  walks.  And  here  comes  the  water- 
seller,  hardest  toiler  of  all,  his  heavy  buckets  upon  a  bar- 
row which  halts  at  every  Chinese  doorway  and  then,  with 
grinding  and  squeaking  complaint,  labors  on  again.  He 
has  drawn  his  supply  from  a  wayside  well  yonder,  a  curious, 
old-fashioned  well  perhaps  centuries  old,  and  he  is  dealing 
it  out  to  his  patrons  exactly  as  his  ancestors  dealt  it  to 
theirs  in  the  days  of  Confucius  and  before. 

But  the  kaleidoscope  of  the  alleys  and  side  streets  is  only 
an  incident.     Emerge  into  the  Hatamen  itself  which  tra- 
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verses  Peking  from  the  Tartar  Wall,  hard  by  the 
Chienmen  station  and  the  Legation  Quarter,  to 
another  huge  gate  on  the  eastern  side,  and  Peking 
itself  is  before  you.  Here  is  the  corner  of  the 
Four  Gates,  mighty  arches  over  the  street,  once  gor- 
geously adorned  with  lacquer  and  gold,  now  dingy, 
paintless,  and  unstable,  yet  still  retaining  their  shapeliness; 
and  still,  in  their  curious  design  and  significant  symbolism, 
contributing  to  the  exotic  atmosphere.  For  these,  known 
as  "the  Gates  Without  a  Door,"  have  their  distinct  and 
definite  meaning.  They  are  gates  across  the  public  way, 
never  closed  against  men.  They  symbolize,  then,  friend- 
liness generally,  the  free  and  open  road  to  all.  Travel 
through  them  is  ever  unobstructed  and  all  who  will  may 
pass  either  way. 

Nor  is  their  significance  even  yet  lost,  for  Peking  is  the 
friendliest  city  in  the  East.  Go  where  you  will,  stare 
curiously  at  what  you  will  and  as  long  as  you  like,  enter 
anywhere  and  gaze  your  fill,  and  never  a  sullen  face  will 
greet  you,  never  an  inhospitable  word.  On  the  contrary  a 
pleasant  look  will  bring  a  quick  Oriental  smile  from  young 
and  old  alike.  The  experience  will  be  repeated  a  hundred 
times  during  a  few  hours'  stroll  through  the  city.  Cer- 
tainly you  are  welcome  in  old  Peking,  and  if  you  remain  for 
a  few  weeks  of  study  at  the  Yenching  School  you  will,  in- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  begin  to  grasp  the  rudiments  of  the 
language,  which  is  to  say,  the  northern  or  Mandarin  dia- 
lect. Once  reasonably  familiar  with  the  fundamentals  it  is 
by  no  means  as  difficult  as  it  seems.  Cantonese,  with  its 
thirteen  distinct  accents,  each  with  a  different  meaning, 
is  a  task  for  the  Occidental,  but  the  Mandarin  has  only 
three. 

However,  you  need  no  acquaintance  with  Chinese  to 
glory  in  the  wonders,  in  the  never-ending  surprises,  of 
Peking,  or  in  the  native  life  unchanged  for  centuries  and 
probably  unchangeable  for  centuries  to  come.  Here  comes 
now  a  wedding  procession,  emerging,  gorgeously  equipped 
and  adorned,  from  a  side  street.  First  there  is  a  troup  of 
young  boys  in  green  and  lavender  uniforms,  some  of  them 
beating  upon  sharks'  head  drums  almost  too  large  for  such 
lads  to  support  at  all;  then  another  group  even  more  specta- 
cular, with  several  strange  and  inexplicable  instruments 
upon  which  they  make  yet  stranger  sounds.  And  finally 
here  is  a  most  amazing  sedan-chair  wherein,  hidden  from 
the  stares  of  the  curious,  sits,  it  may  be  assumed,  the  bride. 
The  chair  is  borne  in  solemn  state  by  eight  grave-featured, 
somberly-attired  chairmen — the  humble  name  of  " coolie" 
is  scarce  applicable  to  such  dignity — and  in  the  motley 
throng,  as  it  is  borne  through  the  seething  streets,  its  gor- 
geous adornment  seems  to  leave  a  kind  of  rainbow  trail. 

Our  eyes  follow  it  until,  behind  its  spectacular  escort,  it 
disappears  into  another  side  street.  And  then,  turning 
about,  we  find  quite  another  sort  of  procession  coming  down 
the  Hatamen,  one  even  more  characteristic  of  the  ancient 
capital.     It  is  a  camel-train  from  the  Gobi,  that  final  and 

(Continued  on  page  189) 


Taliang 

(A  one- act  play) 

By  Mariano  Salvador  Moreno 


CHARACTERS 

Imong A  municipal  clerk 

Taliang His  wife 

SCENE:  Inside  the  house  of  Imong.  In  the 
background  are  two  windows  over-looking 
a  grassless  yard  beyond  which  runs  the  pro- 
vincial road.  Of  the  two  doors  at  the  sides  of  the  stage,  the 
one  at  the  right  leads  to  an  inside  room,  and  the  other  at  the 
left  is  the  entrance  from  a  small  balcony.  In  the  room  are 
a  bench,  four  or  five  bamboo  chairs,  a  table,  a  cupboard, 
and  an  old  trunk.  Pasted  on  the  [walls  all  around  are 
pages  torn  from  the  pictorial  sections  of  local  newspapers 
depicting  screen  stars,  men  of  affairs,  fashions,  paintings, 
and  also  three  or  four  old  pictures  of  saints  in  frames. 

The  curtain  rises  at  exactly  five  o'clock  on  a  hot  after- 
noon in  March.  The  rays  of  the  sun  still  pour  into  the 
room  in  broad  streams  through  the  two  windows. 

Taliang  is  seen  sewing,  seated  on  one  of  the  chairs  near 
the  window  at  the  right,  her  face  towards  the  audience. 
In  front  of  her  is  the  table  on  top  of  which  is  a  piece  of 
card  board,  which,  from  time  to  time,  she  uses  to  fan  her- 
self. She  is  barely  twenty -two  years  old  with  curly  black 
hair  and  a  beautiful  face— small,  egg-shaped,  and  with 
enormous  eyes  overshadowed  by  heavy,  arched  brows. 
Her  appearance  suggests  a  stormy  ^temperament.  She  is 
simply  dressed. 

As  she  turns  towards  the  left,  attracted  by  the  sound  of 
the  opening  of  the  entrance  door,  Imong,  her  husband 
enters.  He  is  around  twenty-five  years  old,  rather  baby- 
faced  with  a  simple  expression,  but  not  of  the  common 
type.  His  eyes  are  not  so  large,  and  his  forehead  easily 
wrinkles  as  he  talks.  He  has  on  an  old-fashioned  drill 
suit  and  a  black,  overly  worn  neck-tie. 
q^ALiANG:  (in  a  monotone)  This  is  all  I  can  do  with 
this  shirt  of  yours,  Imong,  the  best  that  you  have  and 
almost  in  rags,  and  another  child  soon  to  come. 

(Imong  does  not  answer  but  hangs  his  hat  on  a  rack 
nailed  on  the  post  between  the  two  windows.  He  removes 
his  coat  and  hangs  it  there  too.  Guiltily  he  looks  at  his 
wife  as  he  sits  down  on  one  of  the  chairs  near  the  window 
toward  the  left.) 

Imong:     Is  it  not  an  awfully  warm  day? 

Taliang:  (tossing  the  piece'of  card  board^tohim  which 
she  takes  from  the  top  of  the  table)  Yes,  it  is.  I  hope 
that  this  will  not  go  on  much  longer,  so  it  will  not  rain 
during  the  town  fiesta.  You  know,  I  am  looking  forward 
to  it;  that  I  am.  (She  glances  at  him  to  note  the  effect 
of  her  words.  With  the  discerning  eyes  of  a  wife  she 
perceives  something  is  bothering  him.)  Why?  What  is 
the  matter  with  you,  Imong?  You  look  tired!  Have 
you  been  working  too  hard  lately  in  the  office? 

Imong:  (abruptly  as  he  begins  unbuttoning  his  shirt) 
*  was  upset  this  afternoon,  that  is  all. 

Taliang:  Upset  about  what?  Did  you  get  into  trouble 
again? 

Imong:     No.     Nothing  much,  but  I  could  not  stick  it. 


Taliang:     What   is   it?     (She   pauses   with   an 
accommodating  air  of  waiting.     Imong  takes  his 
shirt  off  and  hangs  it  on  the  rack,  sits  down  again, 
but  does  not  answer.)     Well?  (impatiently) 
Imong:     Oh,  never  mind.     Anyhow  it  is  done. 
Taliang:     Done?    What  is  done?    What  are  you 
talking  about?  (Pause)  Well,  and  have  I  not  the  right  to 
know — your  wife? 

Imong:  (reluctantly  giving  in)  It  is  about  that  In- 
ternal Revenue  Inspector  I  met  before  two  this  afternoon 
in  Berta's  store  while  I  was  buying  my  cigarettes.  The 
fellow  was  very  rude  to  her. 

Taliang:  And  what  has  that  to  do  with  your  being 
upset  the  whole  afternoon? 

Imong:  That?  Why,  it  made  me  angry  the  way  he 
spoke  to  her^the  rascal!  I  only  wish  that  I  could  show 
him  his  place  for  once! 

Taliang:  Anyway,  it  was  their  business,  wasn't  it? 
I  wish  that  you  would  let  other  people  attend  to  their  own 
business,  Imong.     Someday  you  will  get  into  trouble. 

Imong:  Let  people  mind  their  own  business!  Pshoo? 
(impatiently,  as  Taliang  is  about  to  interrupt)  Oh, 
can't  you  wait  for  me  to  talk?  Do  you  want  to  know  all 
about  it  or  not? 

Taliang:  Of  course,  I  do.  Go  on  then. 
Imong:  (He  looks  at  the  floor  as  he  talks  slowly.)  The 
man  was  inspecting  Berta's  records  and  was  very  rough 
about  it.  And  the  worst  part  of  it  was  that  she  is  so  easily 
frightened.  I  was  very  sorry  when  I  saw  her  cry!  I  could 
not  bear  it,  .  .  .  so  .  .  .  (He  steals  a  glance  at  her.) 
Taliang:     Well? 

Imong:  (as  he  wipes  the  sweat  off  his  forehead)  So  I 
loaned  her  money  to  helpjier  pay  the  fine. 

Taliang :  (taken  by  surprise)  You  helped  her  pay  a  fine? 
How  much? 

Imong:  (correcting  himself)  No,  not  exactly  that.  .  . 
I  mean  I  loaned  her  some.  You  know,  she  had  to 
pay  twenty-five  pesos,  but  all  that  she  had  in  cash  was 
fifteen.  .  .  .  (Taliang  is  open  mouthed)  Of  course,  I 
regretted  having  to  loan  her  that  much,  but  what  could  I 
do?  It  was  done!  I  could  not  help  it.  I  am  awfully 
sorry  about  it.  I  never  meant  to.  .  .  but  she  cried  and 
begged  me  for  a  loan.  Seeing  her  so.  .  .  so  helpless,  I 
could  not  refuse  her. 

Taliang:  (in  a  tantalizing  voice)  Of  course,  you 
could  not  refuse  anything  to  Berta.  Have  you  not  told 
me  that  she  was  once  almost  engaged  to  marry  you? 

Imong:  (getting  up  and  walking  about  the  room  very 
much  disturbed)  Oh,  it  was  not  for  anything  like  that 
that  I  loaned  her  the  money.     Do  not  take  it  that  way. 

Ta'iang:  (tossing  her  head  high  in  challenge)  In  what 
way  then?     I  want  to  know  that! 

Imong:     Don't  you  believe  me?     (Pause.     Taliang  turns 
her  back  to  him  as  he  comes  near  her.)     Well,  and  what 
(Continued  on  page  211) 
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Rota  Days 

By  H.  G.  Hornbostel 

Illustrated  by  the  write* 


THE  next  day  it  rained  and  I 
stayed  at  home.  In  the  after- 
noon while  taking  a  siesta,  I 
was  awakened  by  a  timid  but  persis- 
tent knocking  at  my  door.  Opening 
it  I  found  the  Japanese  school  teacher 
there,  bowing  and  scraping.  In  his 
very  stilted  and  sketchy  English  but 
with  the  utmost  politeness,  he  ex- 
plained that  he  had  come  to  the  most 
honorable  and  learned  American  gen- 
tleman for  help.  The  little  man  was 
withal  a  decent  chap  of  the  genus 
pedagogue,  the  characteristics  stand- 
ing out  all  over  him.  He  told  me  he  would  be  greatfully 
honored  if  I  could  help  him  with  his  very  limited  knowledge  of 
that  honorable  English  language.  He  said  that  he  had  orders 
to  transmit,  and  translate,  if  in  a  foreign  tongue,  all  messages 
found  in  sealed  bottles  that  came  ashore  at  Rota.  It 
seemed  that  the  Japanese  Government  and  also  the  United 
States  Geodetic  Survey  were  throwing  bottles  overboard 
in  this  part  of  the  world  in  order  to  study  the  speed  and 
direction  of  ocean  currents,  and  that  he  had  found  a  bottle 
and  upon  opening  it  had  eyed  the  following  astounding 
message:  "You  can  tell  the  cock-eyed  world  that  this 
bottle  was  full  of  good  red-eye,  signed,  John  Henry, 
private,  U.S.A.91.  The  schoolmaster  had  translated  this 
into  Japanese  and  the  result  was  as  follows:  "You  may 
inform  the  rooster-eyed  world  that  this  bottle  con- 
tained an  excellent  red  eye.**  Now  said  he,  "This 
does  not  make  sense,  and  if  I  forward  it  to  the  Honorable 
Governor  at  Saipan,  he  would  think  I  understand  no  honor- 
able English.  Maybe  you  can  assist  me  to  solve  this  most 
perplexing  statement.  It  took  me  a  long  time  to  explain, 
and  when  he  finally  left  he  was  shaking  his  head  and  appear- 
ed not  at  all  satisfied  with  my  explanation  as  to  what 
"cock-eyed  world* '  signified.  John  Henry,  private  of  the 
U.  S.  Army,  in  all  probability  threw  this  bottle  overboard 
from  a  Transport  north  of  Guam  on  his  way  home  to  God's 
country,  as  he  so  fondly  calls  it. 

As  the  evening  approached  I  begged  my  host  to  invite 
a  number  of  the  older  people  to  partake  of  coffee  and,  as 
good  coffee  was  scarce,  the  number  came.  After  a  few 
cups  and  a  few  American  cigarettes  I  brought  up  the  subject 
of  folk  tales  and  during  the  discussion  that  followed  one 
of  the  older  men  told  me  that  little  was  remembered  now 
of  the  old  tales  of  the  people  of  before  time,  but  that  his 
father  has  been  told  by  his  father  that  during  the  time  the 
great  ship  came  from  the  Kingdom  of  Salem  (the  a  pro- 
nounced as  in  "father"),  a  number  of  men  from  the  great 
ship  had  asked  the  same  question  I  was  asking,  and  that 
no  doubt  I  could  find  the  records  somewhere.  Where, 
by  the  great  Caesar's  ghost,  thought  I,  was  the  great  King- 
dom of  Salem  that  sent  great  ships  with  tall  masts  and  sails 
like  clouds  to  the  shores  of  these  islands?     Of  course  it  did 


The  Bottle  that  Told  the 
"Cock-eyed  World." 


not  take  me  long  to  locate  this  King- 
dom for  lo,  it  was  no  other  than  the 
town  of  Salem  in  Massachusetts, 
for,  as  you  will  find  if  you  read  the 
maritime  history  of  America,  there 
was  a  period  before  the  Civil 
War  when  Columbia  was  "the  Gem 
of  the  Ocean"  and  Salem  a  great 
seaport,  and  when  Britannia  did  not 
rule,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  the 
seven  seas. 

The  party  having  broken  up,  Juan 
Taitano  smiled  knowingly  and  again 
intimated  that  I  did  not  fool  him  a 
bit  by  asking  a  lot  of  men  about  the  folklore  of  his 
people.  Apropos  of  this  I  may  say  that  I  mention  his 
name  only  because  he  has  since  died,  and  what  I  say 
here  will  never  harm  him.  No  question  that  by  this  time 
Juan,  Jr.,  has  added  to  the  pictures  of  the  King  and 
Queen  of  Spain,  the  German  Kaiser,  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  the  saints  upon  his  wall,  another  print.  This  pic- 
ture will  be  the  likeness  of  the  living  god  who  now 
rules  Juan  and  all  his  people. 

The  next  day  I  decided,  as  the  sea  lay  like  a  burnished 
bronze  platter  and  the  tide  was  exceptionally  low,  to  go 
out  on  the  reef  to  collect  coral  fish.  Those  who  have 
never  explored  a  coral  reef  have  missed  one  of  the  genuine 
pleasures  in  this  mostly  drab  existence.  Here,  under  my 
feet,  in  clear  limpid  pools,  among  living  coral  of  various 
delicate  colors,  I  beheld  the  teeming,  grotesque,  but  never- 
theless beautiful  forms  of  life  that  make  their  habitat 
there.  Star  fish,  sea  urchins,  sea  anemones,  delicate  Crus- 
tacea, highly  colored  living  shells,  and  butterfly-like  fish 
in  great  profusion  delighted  my  eyes. 

Having  gathered  such  material  as  I  desired,  I  walked  to 
shore  and  placed  the  various  forms  of  reef  life  in  a  number 
of  wash  basins  on  the  window  sill  of  my  house,  and  leaving 
the  specimens  there  for  a  moment,  I  went  to  the  next  room 
to  get  the  alcohol  in  which  to  pickle  them.  In  returning 
I  was  just  in  time  to  see  a  cat  leaping  from  the  window 
with  one  of  my  prize  fish.  Not  having  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  myself  swear  in  English  for  some  time,  I  took 
this  chance  to  do  so  in  the  most  approved  barrack-room 
and  sea-going  fashion.  At  the  end  of  this  satisfying  blast, 
I  chanced  to  look  across  the  street  and  there,  sitting  in  the 
shade  of  a  talisay  tree,  sat  an  old  woman,  sobbing.  Think- 
ing perhaps  that  my  loud  and  vulgar  show  had  frightened 
this  venerable  old  dame,  I  crossed  over  to  her  and  apologized. 
"Oh,"  said  Grandma,  "you  did  cause  me  to  cry,  but 
believe  me,  Sir,  when  I  say  that  my  tears  are  bitter-sweet* 
for  your  beautiful  cursing  brought  back  memories  of  the 
past  dear  to  me  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  and  also  a  real- 
ization of  the  sad  present.  You  see,  many  years  ago,  my 
Johnny,  who  was  known  at  that  time  as  'Johnny  come 
lately',  swore  just  like  you.     Ah!  how  beautiful  he  could 


swear!"     This,  thought  I,  is  worth  finding  out  about,  and 
offering  the  old  crone  a  chew  of  my  plug  tobacco,  I  implored 
her  for  the  sake  of  her  soul  to  tell  her  story  to  me.     "Weir, 
said  she,  "it  was  when  I  was  young  that  an  American  whale 
ship  cast  anchor  in  the  bay.     The  crew  came  ashore  and 
among  them  was  my  dear  Johnny.     We  fell  in  love  with 
each  other  at  once,  and  when  his  ship  sailed  away,  where 
was  Johnny?    Why  he  was  over  there  in  that  cave  in  the  cliff 
you  can  see  from  here,  holding  these  hands  of  mine,  these 
withered  hands  of  mine,  whose  veins  stick  out  like  the  blue 
worms  on  the  reef,  but  they  were  not  withered  then,  they 
were  soft  and  firm  and  dear  to  the  touch  of  my  Johnny. 
A  year  of  bliss  followed.     Johnny  taught  me  love.     My 
God,  he  did!     I  was  his  fish  line  and  he  was  the  pole.     He 
was  my  paddle,  and  I  was  his  canoe.     In  a  year's  time  his 
ship  came  back  and  although  Johnny  loved  me  still,  he 
could  not  resist  going  aboard  to  speak  with  his  countrymen. 
This  was  his  undoing,  for  he  was  bound,  thrown  in  the 
foc'sle,  and  I  never  saw  him  again.     Do  not  worry,  Sir, 
but  swear  often  for  it  warms  the  cockles  of  my  heart,  and 
I  will  be  able  to  die  with  courage." 

A  number  of  young  girls  had  listened  and  now  began 
to  giggle  and  made  sport  of  the  dear  old  lady,  whereupon 
she  let  fly  with  her  tongue  and  also  with  a  few  handy 
stones  that  happened  to  be  within  her  reach,  saying  to 
me,  meanwhile,  that  these  stupid  girls  knew  nothing  of 
love  and  never  would,  for  the  Padre  had  taught  them  that 
love  as  she  knew  it  was  wicked  and  sinful.  "I  only  hope 
that  the  devil  was  out  fishing  the  day  that  my  Johnny  died. 
One  so  strong,  so  brave,  and  who  swore  so  grandly  could 
not  live  to  become  so  miserably  old  as  myself." 

My  host  who  had  overheard  all  this,  crossed  himself 
and  told  me  in  an  aside  that  he  considered  the  old  one  a 
witch  for  the  reason  that  she 
would  not  go  to  confession  and 
held  such  very  wicked  views 
of  life.  I  decided  to  swear  often 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  lady  as 
well  as  for  my  own  satisfaction 
for  when  one  is  much  alone  he 
can  not  talk  to  himself  without 
raising  suspicions  as  to  his  san- 
ity, but  a  little  cussing  always 
gets  by. 

The  people  of  Rota  think  as 
do  the  people  of  many  other  lo- 
calities that  it  is  dangerous  to 
awaken  others  abruptly  from 
their  slumber,  for  they  believe 
that  during  the  hours  of  sleep 
the  soul  wanders  away  from 
the  body,  this  accounting  for 
the  dreams  they  remember  when 
they  awaken.  It  is  the  soul 
that  tells  the  brain  of  its  ad- 
ventures of  the  night.  If  one 
is  awakened  suddenly  it  is  apt 
to  cause  no  end  of  trouble,  con- 
fusion, forgetfulness,  ill  temper, 
sickness,   and   even  death.     All 


this  is  caused  by  the  soul  being  forced  to  make  an  ex- 
tremely rapid  transit  from  where  it  happens  to  be  at  the 
time,  and  then,  upon  arriving,  making  so  violent 
a  landing  that  injury  to  both  the  soul  and  the  body  may  be 
the  result. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  could  not  induce  Juan  or  his  folk 
to  awaken  me  early.  Fortunately,  I  had  a  stout  American 
alarm  clock  with  me  to  arouse  me  at  the  time  desired,  in 
spite  of  what  feeling  my  soul  might  have  had  regarding 
the  matter. 

On  further  reflection  it  occurs  to  me,  however,  that  the  soul 
may  be  the  cause,  after  all,  of  much  of  the  ill  feeling  direct- 
ed at  alarm  clocks  by  wage-slaves  in  our  cities— who  knows? 
But  in  my  case,  the  clanging  of  the  bell  did  not  mean  an- 
other day  of  drudgery,  of  strap-hanging,  or  of  the  taking 
of  a  lot  of  spleen  directed  by  higher-ups  against  their  under- 
lings. It  meant,  thank  God,  another  day  of  work  that 
was  a  pleasure  among  soul -satisfying  surroundings.  At 
any  rate,  the  clock  awoke  me  to  another  day  and,  as  I 
opened  my  door,  Juan  stood  there  and  said  after  a  cheerful 
-Good  morning",  that  he  had  just  "been  about  to  call  me 
when  the  clock  rang." 

The  sun  had  just  risen,  and  looking  upon  the  landscape, 
I  found  it  beautiful,  so  beautiful  that  I  speculated  as  to 
how  and  why  it  was  so  different  from  morning  landscapes 
in  the  temperate  zone.  Here  in  Rota,  the  trees  in  view, 
especially  the  mango  and  the  talisay,  had  three  kinds  of 
foliage:  the  vividly  light  green  of  the  new  leaves,  the  darker 
green  of  the  mature  ones,  and  the  colored  leaves  that  were 
about  to  fall;  in  other  words,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
were  represented  on  one  tree.  But  the  greatest  difference 
to  my  northern  lands  was  that  a  thin  night  vapor  surprised 
by  the  rising  sun  softened  the  entire  landscape,  blending 

it  all,  as  a  symphony  harmo- 
nizes the  sounds  of  various 
instruments.  As  the  sun  rises 
so  rapidly  here  near  the  equa- 
tor, the  mist  is  not  consumed 
before  the  sun  is  fairly  high 
above  the  horizon,  and  the 
result  is  that  although  the  light 
is  clear  enough  to  see  distinctly, 
the  early  morning  mist  gives  to 
the  landscape  a  sort  of  an  exalt- 
ed moonlight  effect. 

After  breakfast  Juan  wanted 
to  know  where  I  would  like  to 
go.  I  told  him  Tailalo.  I  had* 
with  the  aid  of  my  compass, 
oriented  a  map  of  the  island, 
and  therefore  was  able  to  point 
directly  to  Tailalo  and  tell  Juan 
it  was  twelve  kilometers  from 
where  we  stood.  How  a  stranger 
in  the  island  could  point  the 
way  to  Tailalo  and  state  the 
distance  was  a  mystery  to 
Juan.      Said    he,    "You    know 

{Continued  on  page  209) 
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Pearls  From  Sulu 

By  Henry  Philip  Broad 


AN  old  Moro  legend  says  that  Allah  one  day- 
took  a  huge  hammer  and  with  it  smote  the 
land  of  Sulu  so  hard  that  it — the  hammer 
— splintered  into  millions  of  bits  which  fell  into 
the  sea.     This,  according  to  the  legend,  happen- 
ed  thousands   and   thousands   of  years  ago; 
and  during  this  immeasurably  long  time  of  stay  under 
water  these  millions  of  bits  from  the  gigantic  weapon  of  an 
irate  deity  underwent  a  total  change,  transmuting  them- 
selves from  mere  smithereens  into  the  things  of  beauty 
called  pearls. 

Just  why  Allah  struck  the  land  of  Sulu  is  not  explained 
in  the  legend.  But  the  absence  of  strong  submarine  cur- 
rents in  this  maze  of  four-hundred  odd  isles  as  well  as  its 
location  outside  of  the  Philippine  typhoon  belt  may  have 
had  more  to  do  with  the  presence  of  pearl  banks  here  than 
Allah's  hammer.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  is  that  the 
pearl  from  Sulu  waters  is  a  very  close  match  to  the  pearl 
from  the  Persian  Gulf,  though  it  is  generally  smaller,  but 
in  luster,  shape,  and  skin  texture  it  equals,  if  it  does  not 
surpass,  its  better  known  sister. 

What  exactly  makes  a  good  pearl?  A  pearl  has  its  fine 
points  in  shape,  luster,  skin  texture,  size,  and  weight. 

The  pearl  from  Sulu  comes  in  various  shapes:  pear,  oval, 
round,  drop,  button,  double-button.  In  earlier  times  the 
pearshaped  pearl  was  the  most  valued.  In  fact  the  very 
name  of  this  morbid  product  of  a  bivalve  traces  back  to 
its  classic  origin,  "pearl"  being  derived  from  the  Latin  word 
pi  rum,  meaning  pear.  Pearshaped  pearls  were  worn  on 
fair  women's  foreheads,  blossomed  upon  their  breasts, 
drooped  from  their  ears  in  single,  marvelous  richness.  But 
pearshaped  pearls  are  very  rare,  not  in  Sulu  alone. 

Today  the  round  pearl  takes  precedence  over  all  others, 
and  that  for  the  reason  that  nowadays  pearls  are  used 
largely  in  necklaces  in  which  flaws  are  easily  detected.  But 
the  perfectly  round  pearl  is  exceedingly  rare;  in  the  larger 
sizes,  such  as  3  to  6  karats,  one  occurs  in  two  thousand, 
while  in  the  8  to  15  karats,  only  one  in  ten  thousand  is 
found.  This  refers,  of  course,  only  to  the  perfectly  round 
pearls. 

The  photograph  [reproduced  in  the  Pictorial  Section] 
shows  a  row  of  large  sized  pearls,  ranging  from  3  to  20 
karats  in  weight.  Not  one  of  these  large  pearls  is  perfectly 
round;  they  may  have  luster  and  skin  texture,  but  with  the 
exception  of  the  first  one  in  the  row  they  have  no  shape  at 
all. 

So  much  for  shape.  Now  what  is  luster? 
Luster  is  the  color  of  the  pearl,  and  like  shape  and  skin 
texture  it  is  an  absolute  requisite  for  the  fine  pearl.  Size 
and  weight  may  vary,  if  the  other  requirements  are  up  to 
standard,  for  the  small  perfect  pearl  is  very  much  in  demand. 
Luster,  unlike  shape,  can  not  be  described.  It  must,  as 
the[stock  phrase  has  it,  "be  seen  to  be  appreciated".  Today's 
taste  leans  toward  the  so-called  Orient  luster,  a  rosily 
shimmering  essence  of  light  breathed  upon  satin.  In 
earlier  days,   especially   during   the   seventeenth   century 
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when   the   Spanish   conquest    familiarized  Europe 
with  pearls  and  Rubens  painted  his  magnificent 
women,  a  pale  silvery  luster  with  milk-white  re- 
flexes was  preferred. 
What  is  skin  texture? 

Skin  texture  is  the  smooth,  uniform,  gossamer 
fine  covering  of  the  pearl.  It  must  be  absolutely  unmarred 
by  as  much  as  the  suspicion  of  a  flaw  and  it  must  span  the 
entire  surface  area  of  the  gem  evenly. 

One  photograph  shows  a  pearl  blister  on  a  mother-of- 
pearl  shell.  Such  blisters  at  times  outshine  in  luster  and 
skin  texture  their  aristocratic  sisters,  the  pearls,  but  they 
remain  outside  of  the  sacred  ranks  nevertheless.  They  are, 
in  a  way,  the  illegitimate  offspring  of  a  most  illustrious 
family.  The  native  jeweler  makes  use  of  the  blisters, 
framing  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  completely  hide  the  raw, 
torn  underside  where  it  once  formed  part  of  the  mother-of- 
pearl  nacre  lining.  Thus  a  charming  form  of  jewelry  is 
created;  but  it  is  not  on  a  par  with  pearl  jewelry  and  com- 
mands but  a  low  price. 

The  mother-of-pearl  shells  from  the  Sulu  Sea  are  things 
of  beauty  in  themselves.  The  picture  gives  no  indication- 
it  cannot — of  the  wonderful  gleam  of  the  iridescent  surface 
that  shades  off  from  oyster  white  into  silver-lipped  or 
gold-lipped  edges.  The  former  are  very  rare  and  much  in 
demand.  Shells  range  from  seven  to  twelve  inches  in 
width,  and  are  somewhat  longer  than  that.  The  rough 
beanshaped  space  in  the  center  marks  the  place  where  the 
bivalve's  membranes  were  attached.  Most  pearls  are 
found  in  the  membranes. 

Shells  cling  to  the  ocean  floor  or  any  ocean  elevation; 
when  the  current  become  too  strong  they  let  go  and  attach 
themselves  in  more  favorable  locations.     But  this  rarely 
happens,  if  ever,  in  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago. 
Pearlshells  are  brought  up  from  the  waters'  depth  by 
divers.     From  twenty  to  sixty  shells  may  be  brought  up 
at  one  time,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  special  banks. 
Moros  make  excellent  divers.     Without  diving  gear  of  any 
sort  they  can  remain  under  water  for  four  to  six  minutes. 
In  fact  the  finest  of  all  pearls  from  Sulu  are  taken  by  the 
Moros  from  shallow  water  of  from  six  to  fourteen  fathoms 
deep.     Japanese  and  Filipino  divers  go  down  to  twenty 
or  thirty  fathoms.  In  very  deep  waters  the  shells  are  often 
attacked  by  sea  worms  which  bore  into  their  calcareous 
outer  covering,  but  do  not  reach  the  nacre,  or  inner  lining. 
For  purposes  of  interested  curiosity  this  adds  to  the  shell. 
The  other  photograph  shows  a  pearling  flotilla  setting 
out  for  the  banks.     These  small  swift  sailing  boats,  almost 
exclusively  manned  by  Japanese,  are  specially  adapted  for 
service  in  these  quiet,  island-studded  seas.     As  soon  as  they 
are  brought  to  the  surface  the  shells  are  opened  and  the 
mantle  of  the  oyster  is  searched  carefully  for  pearls.     Not 
all  shells  contain  pearls,  about  sixty  per  cent  of  them  do. 
The  flesh  of  the  bivalve  is  eaten,  mostly  in  a  dried  state. 

The  pearl  laborer  must  be  very  careful  in  handling  the 
soft,  clinging  flesh  of  the  mantle  in  search  of  pearls.     An 
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Tia  Basia's  Son 

By  Jose  Garcia  Sanchez 


I  WAS  a  child  of  six  when  I  first  saw  Tia  Basia. 
She  was  a  fish  vendor,  a  husky,  full-bosomed 
woman  with  slightly  slanting  eyes,  full  lips, 
and  a  skin  tanned  a  very  deep  brown.  Her  hair 
was  tied  in  a  tight  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head. 
Her  arms,  and  sometimes  even  her  face,  were  often 
specked  with  fish-scales. 

Tia  Basia  was  just  like  any  other  of  her  kind,  but  I  re- 
member her  because  she  called  at  our  place  every  morning, 
and  also  because  she  always  showed  an  interest  in  me. 
The  morning  I  first  saw  her,  she  smiled  at  me  and  said  to 
my  mother: 

"You've  got  a  very  nice  little  boy,  Senora." 

My  mother  was  very  fond  and  proud  of  me  and  beamed 
at  her. 

"You  know,"  the  woman  explained,  and  the  light  that 
shone  in  her  eyes  then  equalled  that  in  my  mother's,  "I've 
also  a  son  just  his  size.  Yes,  Juanito  is  of  about  the  same 
age  as  your  boy.  Not  a  pretty  boy,  my  Juanito,  but  good, 
very,  very  good." 

From  that  day  on,  Tia  Basia  came  regularly.  Mother 
did  not  always  buy  from  her,  but  she  came  just  the  same. 
She  had  always  a  smile  for  me,  and  always  something  in- 
teresting to  tell  Mother  and  me  about  her  Juanito. 

When  I  was  seven  years  old,  my  father  placed  me  in  the 
Colegio  de  San  Agustin.  Tia  Basia  told  us  happily  that  her 
Juanito,  too,  had  entered  school.  As  he  attended  a  public 
school,  we  did  not  become  classmates.  However,  it  seemed 
that  he  was  very  bright.  At  least,  that  was  the  impression 
we  received  from  his  mother. 

"He  knows  how  to  read  now,"  she  told  me  some  months 
later.  "Not  so  very  fast;  no.  But  just  imagine!  Such  a 
small  boy  and  able  to  read  those  curious  black  letters  on  a 
book!  Yes,  just  imagine!  Look  at  me,  his  mother,  for 
example:  I  am  already  thirty -one  and  I  don't  know  one 
letter  from  another." 

I  looked  at  Tia  Basia  in  surprise.  "You,  you  don't 
know  how  to  read?  Why,  Mother  does,  and  she  reads 
very  fast.  At  school,  almost  all  of  us  can  read,  and  we  are 
all  very  small." 

Tia  Basia  gave  me  an  odd  look.  Still,  she  told  me  after 
a  while,  it  must  be  just  wonderful  for  Juanito  and  me  to  be 
able  to  read,  small  boys  that  we  were.  Yes,  we  were  very 
bright,  she  said;  and  the  way  said  it  made  me  regard  myself 
with  more  respect. 

In  our  velada  at  the  close  of  the  year,  I  was  given  a  part. 
I  had  a  pleasant  voice  then,  and  our  teacher  said  I  was  just 
the  one  to  participate.  Our  class  had  a  chorus  in  the  pro- 
gram, too,  but  my  part  was  a  solo.  I  felt  very  important. 
Mother  also  was  very  excited  and  told  her  acquaintances 
about  it.     Tia  Basia  was  one  of  those  she  told. 

Tia  Basia  was  much  pleased  with  the  news.  "Isn't  it 
wonderful?  So  Carling  has  a  part  in  the  program!  These 
boys  are  bright.  You  know,  my  Juanito  will  also  have  a 
part  in  the  program  at  his  school.  He  will  have  a  reside- 
s/on, he  said.     I  don't  know  what  a  resitesion  is,  but  it 


must  be  some  of  those  nice  things  those  maestras 
and  maestros  teach  our  boys.  Juanito  said  he 
knows  his  part  very  well  already.  He  said  it  to 
me  last  night,  but  of  course  I  don't  understand 
any  of  those  funny  ingles  words." 

Our  parts  in  the  programs  must  have  been  well 
rendered  for  both  Tia  Basia  and  Mother  were  much  pleased. 

One  day  that  long  vacation  after  the  class,  Tia  Basia 
brought  Juanito  along  with  her.  He  was  slightly  bigger 
than  I,  and  sturdier.  He  was  very  much  like  his  mother 
in  appearance,  but  much  darker.  I  had  a  number  of  cast- 
off  playthings  and  I  gave  them  to  him,  and  we  became 
friends.  I  saw  him  rather  often  after  this  until  classes 
opened  again  and  his  mother  stopped  bringing  him  along 
with  her.  But,  of  course,  I  always  knew  what  new  things 
he  had  done  for  his  mother  never  failed  to  tell  me  about 
him  every  time  she  came. 

In  this  way  several  years  passed.  I  sometimes  saw  him 
in  vacation  time,  and  at  other  times  heard  about  him  from 
his  mother. 

One  morning  Tia  Basia  came  dressed  in  mourning.  Her 
husband,  she  told  mother,  had  died  the  night  before. 
Mother  was  very  sympathetic,  and  gave  Tia  Basia  some 
money. 

"It  will  be  harder  for  you  to  send  Juanito  to  school  now, 
Basia." 

"Yes,"  Tia  Basia  said,  "I  guess  so." 

But,  of  course,  Juanito  continued  going  to  school.  Hard 
as  it  was  for  her  to  keep  him  at  his  studies,  she  would  not 
think  of  having  him  go  to  work.  His  father  had  been  a 
fisherman,  but  she  had  higher  hopes  for  him.  Some  day, 
she  said,  he  would  be  a  clerk,  an  empleado.  This  was  her 
dream,  and  in  order  to  realize  it  she  could  always  work  a 
little  harder. 

The  year  Juanito  and  I  graduated  from  the  intermediate 
grades,  found  harder  times  staring  Tia  Basia  in  the  face. 
The  books  were  dearer  now,  and  there  was  the  matricula- 
tion fee  to  be  paid.  Then  there  were  the  countless  other 
things  to  think  of.  But  she  was  a  plucky  woman  and 
would  not  be  defeated.  She  could  always  work  harder, 
could  she  not? 

So  Juanito  enrolled  in  the  provincial  high  school,  while  I 
continued  studying  at  the  college.  We  saw  lesser  of  each 
other  now,  but  his  mother  continued  telling  me  about  him. 
He  was  doing  well  at  school.  In  the  third  year,  he  acted 
as  consort e  to  the  Junior  class  queen.  Tia  Basia  could 
not  stop  talking  about  it. 

"Just  to  think,"  she  said,  "that  Juanito  should  be  the 
one  chosen  from  among  all  those  others!" 

"He  must  be  very  popular  in  his  school,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  yes,  he  is!  He  told  me  he  had  been  voted  the  most 
popular  boy  in  school." 

I  noticed  that  Tia  Basia  was  losing  much  of  her  former 

bulk;  indeed,   she  began  to  show  signs  of  an  oncoming 

thinness.     One  time,  Mother  observed  that  she  looked  ill 

and  spoke  to  her  about  it.     She  said  that  it  was  true,  that 
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The  Bloody  Palm  Sunday  of  April  3,  1898 

By  Rafael  A.  Bautista 


IN  the  annals  of  Philippine  history,  perhaps  the 
only  sanguine  Palm  Sunday  ever  recorded  in 
this  Christian  Archipelago  was  that  observed 
in  the  city  of  Cebu  on  April  3,  1898.  This  day,  j 
the  anniversary  of  which  is  still  celebrated  by  the 
Cebuanos,  marked  the  first  major  clash  between 
the  revolutionists  and  the  Spanish  government  in  Cebu. 

It  was  long  after  Rizal  fell  before  the  firing  squad  on 
Bagumbayan  Field  that  the  first  rumors  of  the  hero's 
tragic  death  reached  Cebu,  for  the  authorities  at  Manila 
took  all  possible  measures  in  suppressing  the  news  of  the 
happenings  at  the  capital.  But  the  news  spread  never- 
theless, although  slowly,  and  caused  the  insurrectos  in 
Cebu,  under  the  leadership  of  a  number  of  Katipuneros 
affiliated  with  Andres  Bonifacio,  to  intensify  their  secret 
preparations  for  revolt. 

The  rendezvous  of  the  revolutionaries  was  at  Labangon, 
formerly  a  part  of  the  old  municipality  of  San  Nicolas 
which  is  now  a  district  in  Cebu  City.  The  house  used  as 
headquarters  belonged  to  Uy  Mayan,  a  wealthy  Chinese 
merchant  whose  Christian  name  was  Lucio  Herrera.  Don 
Leon  Kilat  (Pantaleon  Villegas),  General  Luis  Flores,  and 
Captain  Candido  Padilla,  all  trusted  members  of  Boni- 
facio's K.K.K.,  were  the  brains  of  the  movement. 

On  April  1,  two  days  before  the  fatal  Sunday,  the  revol- 
utionists under  Kilat  entered  the  town  of  Talisay,  some 
eleven  kilometers  distant  from  Cebu,  and,  with  little  oppo- 
sition from  the  Spanish  cazadores  and  guardias  civil, 
captured  the  place  and  declared  it  to  be  under  the  revol- 
utionary government.  A  few  guardias  civil — native  Fili- 
pinos— were  killed,  but  no  Spanish  blood  was  shed  as  the 
Spaniards  in  the  town,  including  a  number  of  priests,  had 
been  previously  warned  to  evacuate,  and  the  Spanish 
cazadores  withdrew  during  the  brief  engagement,  think- 
ing discretion  the  better  part  of  valor. 

Captain-General  Adolfo  Montero,  military  governor  of 
Cebu,  gathered  his  forces,  several  hundreds  strong,  within 
the  Spanish  city,  and  sent  out  word  to  prepare  for  the  worst. 
He  ordered  all  Spanish  civilians  and  loyal  natives  to  remain 
at  Fort  San  Pedro,  beginning  April  3,  and  sent  out  native 
spies  to  learn  of  the  plans  of  the  revolutionaries.  In  the 
mean  time  he  made  preparations  to  bombard  San  Nicolas, 
Labangon,  and  Lutaw.  The  latter  district,  near  the  port, 
was  thickly  populated  by  Chinese  merchants  who  were 
suspected  of  being  in  sympathy  with  the  insurrectos. 

On  Palm  Sunday  the  entire  city  and  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts and  near  by  towns  were  unusually  quiet.  Although 
the  weather  was  sunny  and  pleasant,  only  a  few  people, 
mostly  women,  went  to  church  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
day  was  the  prelude  to  Holy  Week.  Masses  were  held 
only  in  the  churches  in  the  Spanish  city.  The  old  church 
at  San  Nicolas  was  in  possession  of  the  rebels  who  used  it 
as  their  headquarters. 

Shortly  after  the  noon-hour,  Captain -General  Montero 


received  intelligence  to  the  effect  that  Don 
Enrique  Carratala,  Procurador  Judicial  de  la 
Audiencia,  who  lived  at  San  Nicolas,  had  been 
cut  down  with  bolos  in  the  street  while  in  the  act 
of  fleeing  to  Cebu.  As  he  was  married  to  a 
Filipino  woman  he  had  thought  that  he  was  safe, 
and  had  delayed  his  departure  too  long. 

The  killing  of  Don  Enrique  decided  the  Captain-General 
to  send  a  detachment  of  Spanish  and  native  cazadores, 
guardias  civil,  carabineros,  leales,  and  volunteers  of 
various  sorts  to  San  Nicolas  with  orders  to  raze  the  district 
to  the  ground  and  shoot  all  enemies  of  Spain  on  sight. 
The  party  was  under  command  of  Captain  Monfort,  Cap- 
tain Gutierrez,  and  Don  Isidro  Iboleon.  Well-armed 
as  the  government  force  was,  it  did  not  frighten  the  com- 
paratively poorly  armed  rebels.  The  latter,  under  com- 
mand of  Kilat,  Flores,  and  Padilla,  met  the  detachment 
at  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Tres  de  Abril  and  Calamba 
streets,  with  red  bands  of  kundiman  cloth  around  their 
arms,  put  on  by  their  women,  as  a  distinguishing  mark. 
The  clash  of  arms  lasted  only  a  half  hour  or  so  and  re- 
sulted in  the  rout  of  the  Spanish  force,  which  left  seven 
Spanish  soldiers  and  a  number  of  native  carabineros  behind 
lying  dead  in  the  street  and  a  quantity  of  Mauser  guns 
and  ammunition.  Only  one  man  was  killed  on  the  side 
of  the  rebels,  although  there  were  a  number  of  wounded. 
The  next  day,  Monday,  the  revolutionists  entered  Cebu 
and  drove  the  Spanish  forces  inside  San  Pedro.  Shell 
and  gun  fire  from  the  fort  and  from  the  lone  Spanish  war* 
ship,  the  Paragua,  in  the  harbor,  and  a  futile  bombard- 
ment of  the  commercial  district  of  Lutaw,  failed  to  drive 
the  insurrectos  off.  The  rebels  began  a  siege  of  the  fort, 
in  which  the  Captain-General,  Bishop  Martin  Garcia, 
and  hundreds  of  Spanish  citizens  and  loyal  natives  were 
cooped  up,  hoping  to  starve  them  out.  The  provincial 
jail  was  captured,  Telesforo  Salquero,  the  warden,  was 
tortured,  and  the  prisoners,  including  dangerous  criminals, 
were  set  free.  The  Audiencia  and  the  offices  of  the  Taba- 
calera  were  ransacked  and  looted. 

On  Holy  Thursday,  however,  the  vessels  Don  Juan 
de  Austria,  General  Alava,  and  Romulus  arrived  un- 
expectedly with  reenforcements  from  Manila  and  Iloilo, 
and  success  turned.  In  the  fighting  that  followed,  the 
revolutionists  lost  many  men,  and  Padilla,  and  Captain 
Olimpio  Regis  and  his  brother  Captain  Emilio  Regis  were 
captured  and  summarily  sentenced  to  death,  the  executions 
being  carried  out  the  following  week.  Kilat  and  Flores 
and  others,  including  Tomas  Alonzo,  later  a  representa- 
tive, Troadio  Galicano,  later  a  senator,  Fructuoso  Ramos, 
and  Solomon  Manalili  fled  to  the  mountains,  where  they 
established  a  sort  of  war  council. 

In  the  course  of  several  hundred  years,  Holy  Thursday 
and  Good  Friday  and  Easter  Sunday  of  1898  were  probably 
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The  First  Step 

By  Manuel  E.  Buenafe 


I  shall  not  forget  the  spell  of  that  moment  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  held  a  girl  in  my  arms. 
Many  things  can  happen  on  a  bet,  I  can  tell  you! 
Great  deeds  of  bravery  and  heroism  had  their  beginning 
in  a  bet.  Battles  have  been  lost  and  won  on  a  bet.  And 
so  it  was  a  bet  that  brought  me  to  holding  a  girl  in  my 
arms;  the  seemingly  guileless  words  that  came  from  a 
woman's  lips,  "I  dare  you— — •." 

Stung  by  those  challenging  words,  I  strode  with  manly 
stride  across  the  resined  floor  and  replied  to  her,  "You 
bet.,, 

And  then  she  clung  to  me.  I  did  not  know  then  for  sure 
where  I  was.  As  I  wound  my  right  arm  around  her  waist 
and  pressed  her  closer  to  my  breast,  I  felt  a  strange  sensa- 
tion. She  was  such  a  tender,  frail  thing,  and  I  wanted 
to  crush  her.  So  she  had  been  challenging  me  for  this— eh? 
Well,  I  was  going  to  prove  that  she  had  lost. 

She  looked  up  at  me  and,  as  if  divining  my  thoughts,  her 
eyes  answered,  "Really?     Can  you?" 

I  began  to  realize  what  I  was  supposed  to  do.  The 
gay  melody  awakened  me  from  a  seeming  torpor.  I  did 
not  know  the  slightest  thing  about  it.     I  thought  of  quitting 


before  I  had  begun.  But  an  inner  urge  voice  seemed  to 
say.  "You  can't  back  out  now!  Why,  you  are  a  man, 
surely.     Don't  give  up!" 

Other  partakers  of  the  night's  revel  brushed  by  us  and 
glided  away— unconcerned  as  bubbles.  Looking  on  envi- 
ously, I  asked  myself:  "Why  can't  I  be  like  them?"  But  there 
was  no  use  envying.  My  most  crucial  moment  had  come. 
I  must  not  fail!  So,  attempting  an  air  of  nonchalance, 
I  said,  "Let's  go,"  but  in  the  same  breath  I  whispered  in 
her  ears,  "But  you  know  I  don't  know  a  thing  about  this." 

"Never  mind,"  she  smiled  at  me.     "You  must  learn." 

My  fears  thus  lessened  by  her  calm  answer,  I  regained 
composure.  I  took  a  step  .  .  .  then  another  .  .  .  another . . . 
and  another. 

Verily,  the  test  of  a  man's  character  is  his  reaction  at 
such  a  moment.  I  hesitated  a  little  but  did  not  falter. 
I  did  my  level  best. 

Thus  was  I  introduced  into  the  realm  of  Terpsichore, 
or,  as  Havelock  Ellis  said,  "the  greatest  delight  in  the 
world."  Thus,  too,  did  I  pass  the  test  that  made  me 
MAN.     I  shall  never  forget  the  first  step. 


Peking  .... 

(Continued  from  page  182) 
climactic  touch  to  the  exotic  picture  which  is  Peking!   With 
stately  and  dignified  tread  the  great  animals,  such  camels 
as  no  zoo  or  circus  ever  possessed,  march  slowly  along,  their 
strangely  attired  and  wild  looking  guides  by  their  sides. 
Turning  their  shaggy  heads  never  once  to  right  or  left,  these 
massive  Mongolian  beasts  seem  to  scorn  the  city's  traffic, 
its  teeming  throngs,  and  its  petty  affairs.     For  theirs  is  a 
larger  vision  and  their  thoughts,  it  may  be,  are  back  in  the 
vast  sweeps  of  the  Gobi  or  among  the  little  known  moun- 
tains of  the  far-stretching  Northwest.     There  are  fifteen  of 
them  in  this  caravan,  and  upon  their  backs  they  bear  strange 
burdens  from  stranger  regions.     But  to  Peking  it  is  all  a 
familiar  sight.     Not  a  child  on  the  sidewalk  deigns  a  glance 
at  what  would  be  almost  beyond  the  fancy  of  a  Western 
lad,  not  a  coolie  turns  from  his  'riksha,  not  a  single  old  man 
looks  up  from  his  meal  at  the  steaming  curbside  food-stand. 
To  them  it  is  only  a  part  of  the  day's  life  of  Peking,  that 
life  which  to  an  Occidental  is  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
modern  world. 

Stroll  along  this  side  of  the  street  and  regard  the  variety 
of  symbols  by  which  shopkeepers  and  men  of  many  trades 
make  known  their  presence.  In  themselves  these  are  ma- 
terial for  many  days  of  sightseeing,  for  in  their  own  way 
they  interpret  China.  Before  an  ironware  shop  hangs  a 
most  amazing  collection  of  odds  and  ends,  meaning  nothing 
to  a  foreigner  but  constituting  a  whole  catalogue  to  a  Chi- 
nese.    Over  the  door  of  a  jeweler's  shop  is  pendant  a  beauti- 


fully shaped  symbol  in  glistening  gold  leaf,  and  where  a 
haberdasher  solicits  patronage  he  has  set  forth  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  his  wares  in  a  curious  and  convincing 
fashion.  But,  behold!  yonder  we  discover  evidence  of  the 
introduction  of  Western  ways,  for  a  dyer  and  cleaner  has 
painted  a  startlingly  effective  sign:  "The  Bostum  &  Com- 
pany. Clothes  Cleaned."  Possibly  he  has  a  relative  across 
the  seas;  or  maybe,  indeed,  he  has  been  there  himself.  Just 
over  the  way  is  a  tradesman  who  surely  has,  for  he  declares 
himself,  "The  New  York  and  Company.  Clock  Store." 
But  next  door  is  a  determined  effort  to  outstrip  all  compet- 
itors, in  whatever  line:  "The  Whole  World  &  Company. 
Bicycle  and  Rickshaw  Repair."  "The  Whole  World  8b 
Company!"  I  think  that,  among  all  the  amazing  signs  I 
have  encountered  the  world  over,  that  one  vies  with  Shang- 
hai's "Dombey  &  Son,  Limited,"  as  something  altogether 
unforgettable. 

And  here,  on  the  other  side  of  this  wonderful  street  of 
ancient  Peking,  that  street  whose  broad  straight  length 
permits  one  to  discern  the  great  gates  in  the  Tartar  wall  at 
either  end,  are  the  tradesmen  who  put  up  neither  sign  nor 
symbol  and  who  possess  no  shops,  whose  stock  in  trade  is 
neatly  laid  out  at  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk.  It  is  an  as- 
tonishing agglomeration  and  one  wonders  who  may  be 
their  customers.  Old,  half-ruined  shoes,  decrepit  stoves, 
odds  and  ends  of  every  description,  even  to  very  ancient 
copies  of  English-printed  periodicals,  are  submitted  for 
inspection.     Here  is  one  whose  "stock"  consists  of  empty 
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Quinine  in  the  Philippines 

By  Eusebio  Vibar 


ANYONE  who  has  gone  south  and  reached  that  part 
of  Mindanao,  known  as  Impalutao,  Bukidnon,  must 
have  noticed  a  garden  spot  planted  with  trees.  To 
the  layman,  these  may  be  only  trees,  but  to  those  who 
know,  they  are  the  cinchona  plants  which  the  government 
has  painstakingly  undertaken  to  introduce  into  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Many  will  ask,  What  are  cinchona  trees?  The  Cin- 
chona is  a  genus  of  the  family  Rubiaceae,  which  includes 
trees  of  varying  size,  some  reaching  eighty  feet  in  height, 
with  evergreen  leaves  and  deciduous  stipules,  natives  of 
the  western  mountainous  regions  of  South  America.  The 
flowers  are  arranged  in  panicles,  white  or  pinkish  in  color, 
with  pleasant  odor,  the  calyx  being  five-toothed  superior, 
the  corolla  tubular,  five-lobed,  and  fringed  at  the  margin; 
the  stamens  are  five,  almost  concealed  by  the  tubular 
corolla  and  terminates  in  a  fleshy  disk.  The  fruit  is  an 
ovoid  or  subcylindrical  capsule;  splitting  from  the  base 
and  held  together  at  the  apex.  The  numerous  seeds  are 
flat  and  winged  all  around.  This,  however,  is  not  what  is 
generally  interesting;  it  is  the  plant's  medicinal  value,  for 
the  bark  is  the  source  of  the  valuable  febrifuge  or  anti- 
pyretic medicine,  quinine,  the  most  effective  cure  for 
malaria. 

It  is  said  that  about  1639,  the  Countess  of  Chinchona, 
Lady  Anna  de  Osorio,  wife  of  the  then  Viceroy  of  Peru 
was  suffering  from  malaria  in  the  wilds  of  that  country. 
The  Countess  was  loved  by  the  natives  for  her  kindness, 
and  when  they  learned  of  her  illness,  they  prepared  a 
decoction  of  the  bark  of  a  tree  which  they  knew  of.  The 
learned  doctors  who  attended  the  sick  lady  protested 
against  using  the  native  medicine,  but  because  the  Count 
already  despaired  of  her  life,  he  consented  to  try  it.  To 
the  amazement  of  the  physicians  the  Countess  became  well, 
and  the  drug  in  question  was  named  after  the  Countess 
of  Chinchona  by  the  famous  botanist  Linneaus.  By 
mistake,  the  first  "h"  was  omitted. 

As  everybody  knows,  malaria  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
diseases  and  annually  claims  a  heavy  toll  of  human  lives. 
Quoting  Ernest  Elwood  Stanford:  "Malaria,  carried  by 
certain  mosquitoes,  still  ranks,  as  it  has  ranked  through 
all  human  history,  as  one  of  the  greatest  disease  scourges 
of  the  tropics  and  near-tropics.  In  spite  of  years  of  combat 
against  it,  the  annual  malarial  loss  to  the  British  Empire 
alone  has  been  computed,  in-so-far  as  loss  involving  suffer- 
ing and  death  can  be  estimated  in  terms  of  money,  as 
between  £52,000,000  and  £62,000,000.  In  the  United 
States  proper,  where  malaria  occurs  in  much  smaller  terri- 
torial limits  and  where  the  struggle  against  it  has  (we  like 
to  think)  reached  a  general  efficiency  not  attained  else- 
where, the  annual  penalty  of  the  disease  has  been  estimated 
as  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  American  Navy." 

The  League  of  Nations*  health  experts  have  estimated 
that  one-third  of  the  population  of  the  world,  or  over  650,- 
000,000  people  are  suffering  from  malaria.  In  the  Philip- 
pines this  disease  claims  the  lives  of  from  10,000  to  20,000 
persons  annually.      In  order  to  combat  the  disease,  the 
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Philippines  has  for  the  last  twenty  years  imported  sul- 
phate of  quinine  and  other  derivatives  of  cinchona  bark 
to  the  amount  of  over  two  million  pesos. 

The  fact  that  our  country  is  a  malarial  tropical  country, 
where,  oftentimes,  the  cost  of  the  imported  drugs  prohibits 
their  use,  made  it  imperative  that  the  government  should 
determine  the  expediency  of  cultivating  cinchona  species 
for  local  use. 

Efforts  at  the  production  of  this  important  and  precious 
medicine  have  recently  shown  very  encouraging  results. 
The  Bureau  of  Forestry,  after  several  trial  plantings, 
under  different  conditions,  both  in  the  field  and  in  the 
nursery,  has  proved  that  cinchona  can  be  successfully 
grown  in  the  Philippines. 

The  first  attempt  to  plant  cinchona  was  made  in  1912 
at  Baguio,  Mountain  Province,  and  at  Los  Banos,  Laguna, 
but  with  very  little  success.  In  1916,  about  300  plants 
were  obtained  from  various  lots  of  seeds  imported  for 
further  trial,  but  gave  no  better  results.  Despite  these 
discouraging  experiences,  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  kept  on 
tending  the  few  surviving  cinchona  trees. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Reforestation  Act  (No.  3283), 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  February 
10,  1927,  appropriating  P50,000  for  conservation,  pro- 
tection, aforestation,  and  production  of  valuable  forest 
products  as  rubber,  camphor,  quinine,  etc.,  the  develop- 
ment of  quinine  propagation  was  given  new  impetus.  Im- 
mediately after  the  fund  was  made  available,  and  after 
an  exhaustive  study  of  possible  sites  for  a  quinine  planta- 
tion had  been  made,  an  area  comprising  378  hectares,  in 
barrio  Impalutao,  Impasugong,  Bukidnon,  was  selected. 
Another  area  of  about  1,000  hectares  at  Alanib  in  the  same 
province,  has  now  also  been  claimed  for  an  experimental 
quinine  reservation.  At  present  there  are  already  fifteen 
hectares  planted  to  cinchona  trees. 

The  plantation  is  along  the  Malaybalay-Cagayan  Pro- 
vincial Road,  and  is  accessible  by  automobile.  It  is  the 
only  cinchona  plantation  in  the  Philippines  and  everybody 
is  welcome  to  visit  it  and  to  obtain  information  from  the 
officials  in  charge  of  the  work. 

Former  Vice-Governor  Butte,  now  an  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  during  an  inspection  trip  while 
acting  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  said:  "My 
party  and  I  found  our  short  visit  very  instructive.  I  am 
proud  of  the  work  being  done  here.  It  is,  to  my  mind,  one 
of  the  most  important  experiments  undertaken  by  the 
Philippine  Government.  My  congratulations  to  Director 
Fischer  and  his  officer  in  charge." 

Former  Governor -General  Roosevelt  wrote  on  the  visitors' 
book  of  the  plantation:  "A  very  interesting  visit  to  an 
important  experiment  which  we  hope  will  prove  valuable 
to  the  Islands." 

Some  1,400  kilograms  of  bark  has  been  received  at  the 
Manila  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  most  of  which 
has  been  distributed  as  samples  to  various  institutions  for 
analysis  in  order  to  determine  the  approximate  price  that 
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Our  Dendrobium  Superbum 


By  Gertrude  C.  Hornbostel 


THE  Philippines  are  rich  in  flora,  indigenous 
and  introduced,  and  the  purpose  of  this 
article  is  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
more  of  our  wild  flowers,  but  particularly  one  of  our 
most  common  orchids,  the  Dendrobium  super- 
bum .  This  is  also  one  of  our  most  beautiful  orchids 
and  the  perfume  which  it  exudes  rivals  that  of  the  Black 
Forest  fir  as  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ascertain  when  I 
visited  one  of  the  German  steamers  which  came  to  Manila 
shortly  after  last  Christmas  and  had  aboard  her  two  of 
these  trees  which  had  been  used  as  Christmas  trees  en  route. 
I  took  home  a  small  branch  and  compared  its  odor  with 
that  of  a  dendrobium  which  had  just  come  into  bloom. 
The  perfume  was  exactly  alike! 

Certain  orchids  are  very  delicate  and  must  be  handled 
with  the  utmost  care,  for  only  a  bruised  leaf  may  start 
the  whole  plant  to  rotting.  But  not  so  the  dendrobium 
superbum!  They  can  stand  the  roughest  kind  of  handling 
and  their  powers  of  recuperation  are  remarkable. 

They  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  places  which  are  comparatively  easy 
of  access. 


One  can  buy  them  on  Manila's  streets  for 
twenty  or  twenty-five  centavos  when  they  are 
in  season,  that  is,  during  the  blooming  season 
from  January  to  April.  They  are  sold  mounted 
on  pieces  of  wood,  ready  to  hang  up  in  the  house 
or  garden,  and  they  are  usually  in  full  bloom  or 
just  ready  to  bloom,  the  buds  having  already  formed  on 
the  grayish  stalks  which  look  as  if  they  were  quite  dead. 
But  when  they  open  up,  what  a  glorious  riot  of  blossoms! 
And  what  a  wonderful  perfume  pervades  the  house! 

The  color  of  the  petals  and  the  outer  lip  ranges  from  a 
delicate  orchid  lavender  to  almost  purple,  while  the  inside 
of  the  lip  is  a  dark  purple  which  sometimes  reaches  a 
magenta. 

The  buds  come  out  of  the  little  divisions  in  the  fronds, 
and  in  the  younger  plants  only  one  flower  comes  out  at 
each  division,  while  in  the  older  ones  sometimes  as  many  as 
five  emerge.  After  the  flower  is  through  blooming,  they 
dry  up  and  fall  off,  an  occasional  seed  pod  forming  in  its 
place.  But  as  a  rule  they  just  drop  off  and  young  plants 
make  their  appearance  from  the  old  fronds  which  put  out 
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Cinq 


By  A. 

I 

T?VEN 

Her  laugh,  though  meant 
To  mock,  was  tender.  .  .  .  but 

Hurt proud like  her— I  could  not,  then, 

Be  bent. 

II 

The  church 

Was  decked  with  flow'rs— 

Yet  gloomy  seemed  to  me: 

Tomorrow  was  her  wedding  day.  .  .  . 

Not  ours. 


uams 

E.  Litiatco 


III 


I  called 

To  wish  her  well 

In  wedded  life.  .  .  .  but  did 

Some  bright  hope  that  dreary  mission 

Impel? 


IV 


We  talked 

It  seemed  calmly.  .  .  . 
But  in  us  was  tumult 
As  words.  .  .  .  wishes.  .  . 
Broke  free! 


,  fought— fought— ere  they 


Through  tears, 

She  smiled  anew 

At  me.  .  .  .     A  lovely  sight: 

'Twas  like  a  flower  blossoming 

Through  dew. 

VI 

No  flow'rs 

In  the  church  now.  .  .  . 

But  heaven  it  appears 

As,  again,  each  to  each  we  make 

A  vow. 


The  Virgin 

By  Hernando  R.  Ocampo 


"D 


^O    not  go,  Angela,"   Tasio  said.      "The 
storm    may  overtake    you   before    you 
reach  the  town." 
"The  sky  is  clearing.     There  will  probably  be  no 
storm  after  all,"  answered  his  wife. 

Tasio  dragged   a  wheelless   vehicle,    something 
like  a  sled,  from  under  the  house.    Cockroaches  scampered 
away  in  every  direction.     He  shook  his  head  and  said,  "You 
better  not  go  today.     The  wind  is  getting  stronger  and 
stronger.     The  child  may  get  sick  again." 


"But — Tasio,  we  are  almost  ready,  and. 
break  my  promise." 


and  I  can  not 


"Can't  you  go  next  Sunday?  Last  night  I  saw  many 
ragaraga  flying  about  our  lamp."  Tasio  brushed  off 
a  cockroach  from  his  leg  and  crushed  it  with  a  big,  broad- 
toed  foot.  "And  now.  .  .  .  Look  at  these  cockroaches.  It 
is  certain  to  storm.     Can't  you  go  some  other  time?" 

"We  promised  the  Blessed  Virgin  to  take  Totoy  to  church 
every  Sunday  as  soon  as  he  is  well.  We  can  not  break  our 
promise." 

Tasio  looked  up  at  the  sky.  A  cold  gust  of  wind  bluster- 
ed by.  Tasio  shivered  and  rubbed  his  rough  knotty  hands 
together. 

From  behind  the  bamboo  thicket  growing  in  the  rear  of 


the  house,  he  heard  the  heavy  approach  of  Pi ngasf 
the  carabao,  with  his  younger  brother,  Luis,  on 
his  back,  whistling  a  rustic  tune.  Luis  had  lived 
with  him  ever  since  their  parents  died  five  years 
before.     Tasio   was   a  bachelor   then. 

"The  wind  is  blowing  and  you  are  still  whist- 
ling !"  Tasio  reprimanded  his  brother.     "Hitch  him  up  now." 

Luis  jumped  off  the  carabao  and  picked  up  the  yoke. 
Tasio  went  into  the  house  and,  after  wiping  his  hands  on 
an  old,  discarded  pair  of  trousers,  sat  down  on  the  bamboo 
bench  near  the  window.  He  looked  again  at  the  gathering 
clouds.  He  shook  his  head  and  said  in  a  rather  impatient 
voice,  "If  I  were  you  Angela,  I  would  not  go.  Look  at 
that  black  sky!"  He  took  a  tobacco  leaf  from  a  rusty 
tin  box  on  the  bamboo  bench,  rolled  it  between  his 
palms,  tied  it  with  a  straw,  and  placed  it  in  his  mouth. 
"And  the  wind  is  blowing  harder  and  harder,"  he  continued 
as  he  lighted  his  cigar  from  a  burning  ember  in  the  clay 
stove.     "The  storm  may  break  before  you  reach  town." 

"But  I'm  afraid,  Tasio.  I'm  afraid  our  Blessed  Virgin 
might  be  offended." 

"She  will  understand.  It  is  very  far  to  town  and — and 
the  storm.  You  might  be  overtaken.  And  the  child 
might  get  sick  again." 
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THE  PHILIPPINE  WOMEN'S  UNIVERSITY 

THE  PHILIPPINE  WOMEN'S  COLLEGE 


Courses  of  Study. — This  institution  offers 
varied  courses  to  Philippine  women  of  all  ages. 

Kinder  gar  ten 

Primary 

Intermediate 

Regular  High  School 

Secondary  Home  Economics 

Combined  Secondary  General  and  Home 

Economics 
Secondary  Business  and  Secretarial  Course 

Collegia  re .  — Two-year  Normal  Kindergarten , 
Two-year  Normal  General,  Two-year  Normal  Home 
Economics,  Two-and-a-half  year  Normal  Home 
Economics,  Three-year  Normal  Combined;  Asso- 
ciate in  Arts,  Pre-Law,  Pre-Medic,  Associate  in 
Commercial  Science;  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Bachelor 


of  Philosophy,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Business 
Administration,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Home  Economics,  Bachelor 
of  Science  in  Pharmacy,  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
Chemistry,  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Industrial 
Chemistry,  Music  Teacher's  Diploma,  Bachelor  of 
Music. 

MASTER  OF  ARTS— MASTER  OF  SCIENCE 

SPECIAL   COURSES 

Decorative  Painting       Club  Advising 
Drawing  and  Painting  Journalism 
Culinary  Art  Library  Science 

Dressmaking  Languages — Spanish, 

Art  Appreciation  French,  German 

Interior  Decoration        Swimming 
Classical  Dancing 


For  Reservations,  Address 
THE  REGISTRAR 

THE  PHILIPPINE  WOMEN'S  UNIVERSITY 

Taft  Avenue,  Manila 

The  Bulletin  of  Information  containing  detailed  description  of  courses  offered  at  The  Philippine  Women's 

University  will  be  sent  upon  request. 
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BAGUIO 

The   Wonderland  of  the   Orient 


NESTLING  among  pine-clad  hills,  5000  feet  above 
sea  level,  is  the  famous  City  of  Baguio.  Delight- 
fully cool  climate  .  .  .  beautiful,  snappy  mornings  .  .  . 
clean,  pine-scented  air  .  .  .  invigorating  hikes  over  fern- 
covered  trails  .  .  .  exquisite  views  of  towering  peaks  and 
deep  ravines— these  are  the  rewards  of  motorists  who 
make  a  trip  to  this  dream  city. 


Take  either  the  famous  Zig-Zag  or  picturesque  Nagui- 
Han  Road.  Both  routes  are  in  excellent  condition,  and 
replete  with  scenery  not  seen  in  the  lowlands.  The  sun- 
rise as  viewed  from  the  Zig-Zag  is  one  that  you  will  never 
forget,  while  Naguilian  reveals  a  panorama  of  mountain 
and  valley,  plain  and  ocean,  equalled  only  in  few  spots 
around  the  globe. 


Before  leaving  have  the  car  gone  over -brakes  tested,  bolts  tightened, 
and  the  other  requisites  for  a  leisurely  five-hour  trip.  Finally,  do  not 
forget    your    supply    of    Socony    Gasoline    and    Gargoyle    Mobiloil. 

Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Company 

Refresh  yourself  at  Carmen  Service  Station  and  Rest  House  at  Rosales,  Pangasinan.     Clean  and  co™" 
fortable,  with  courteous,  pleasant  attendants,  this  modern  rest  house  is  truly  a  "Haven  for  Motorists. 


"See   the  Philippines   First!"  suggested  tours  are  broadcast   over   KZRM 
every   Friday   evening   at   8:15,    and  Wednesday  at  8:30  p.  m.     Tune  in. 
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Under  A  Dome  of  Sky" 

By  Alfredo  F.  Benitez 


IT  has  been  two  years  now,  two  years  that  I  have 
been  confined  to  my  bed.     Yet  when  I  think 
about  it,  now  that  I  am  getting  better,  I  often 
wonder  why  the  time  has  seemed  so  short. 

Today  I  have  been  reading,  a  book  a  friend  lent 
me,  but  I  put  it  aside  when  the  light  grew  dim.    I  had 
myself  wheeled  to  the  open  porch  to  watch  the  sunset.  My 
eyes  were  tired  from  reading,  and  I  let  them  rest  by  gazing 
out  to  the  mist-covered  mountains  in  the  distance. 

There  is  a  narrow  country  road  that  runs  by  our  house 
which  winds  its  way  along  the  rice  fields  and  is  lost  in  the 
hills.  It  is  this  grayish-brown  road,  very  muddy  in  the 
rainy  season  and  dusty  in  hot  weather,  which  the  people 
of  this  place,  mostly  farmers,  take  in  going  to  town.  Their 
homes,  frail  nipa  huts,  easily  blown  down  by  storms,  can  be 
seen  from  our  house,  scattered  over  the  rolling  country. 
Viewed  from  where  I  am,  the  huts  are  like  toy  houses,  some 
old  and  dilapidated  and  others  newly  built  and  thatched. 

Yesterday  it  rained.  A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  storm 
so  strong  that  many  houses  were  blown  down.  But  this 
morning  the  sun  shone  brightly,  giving  light  and  warmth  to 
rich  and  poor  alike.  The  earth  seems  to  beam  in  gra- 
titude, for  the  rice  fields  are  heavy  with  newly  ripened 
grain.  Gazing  at  the  scene  before  me,  I  can  hardly  believe 
a  destructive  storm  has  recently  passed  this  way. 

Sometimes  I  am  brought  outdoors  where  the  sun  shines 
more  brightly.  It  is  strange  how  the  merry  sounds  of  the 
birds  strike  a  responsive  chord  in  me.  I  wish  sometimes  I 
were  a  bird  like  them,  as  they  chase  one  another  through 
the  branches  of  the  trees  and  wing  through  the  air — free! 
Free  to  roam  where  my  fancies  would  direct — over  plains 
and  rolling  hills  and  woodlands  and  rivers;  perhaps  stopping 
here  and  there  on  the  window  sill  of  some  poor  sick  person, 
or  on  the  ledge  of  a  palace  roof.  To  fly  unweighted,  to  be 
forever  free! 

The  chapel  can  not  be  seen  from  here,  but  at  this  hour 
from  its  belfry  there  always  comes  the  soft  pealing  of  the 
bells  calling  the  faithful  to  prayer.  Above  me  I  see  noth- 
ing but  stray  floating  clouds  and  night  birds  in  dizzy  flight. 
For  one  like  me  who  can  not  go  to  church,  the  blue  sky 
becomes  the  dome  of  a  cathedral  wherein  I  hear  my  own 
mass.  Each  afternoon  I  wait  for  the  ringing  bells  which 
arouse  joysome  songs  in  my  heart. 


Out  in  the  west  there  is  nothing  now  but  the  faint 
afterglow  of  the  departed  sun.  All  has  become 
quiet.  The  leaves  have  ceased  their  whispering,  and 
the  supple  figures  of  the  bamboos  have  stopped  their 
swaying. 

Silence.  Peace  so  tranquil. 
It  is  when  I  look  around  me  at  such  times  as  this  that 
I  feel  God.  No  picture  of  a  bearded  Lord  with  winged 
angels  at  His  side  and  stepping  out  of  opened  clouds,  is  be- 
fore my  eyes.  There  is  in  fact  no  conception  of  how  He 
looks  in  my  mind.  I  see  nothing  but  graceful  bamboo 
clumps  and  green  rice  fields  quietly  expectant,  waiting 
for  the  evening  breezes  to  sway  them  softly — like  a  mother 
rocking  her  child  to  sleep.  It  is  all  that  I  see,  and  yet,  to 
me,  in  this  encompassing  quietness — this  peace — I  feel 
God. 

It  is  like  being  in  a  church  when  during  the  mass,  and 
the  ringing  of  the  bells  at  the  Elevation,  the  whole  con- 
gregation kneels  in  prayer. 

At  such  a  moment  it  seems  as  if  the  whole  world  stands 
still.  It  is  a  pause  in  its  eternal  journey — a  brief  respite 
from  its  labors — to  pray  and  give  thanks.  Even  the  storm- 
scarred  trees  are  like  bowed  figures  and  their  branches  are 
like  hands  clasped  in  prayer..  I  too  see  occasion  for  gra- 
titude. For  each  day  is  Thanksgiving  Day.  And  now  is 
the  hour  when  we  give  thanks  that  another  day  is  ended. 

The  silence  hushes  whatever  discordance  there  may  be  in 
my  thoughts,  until  I  feel  nothing  but  the  strange  compas- 
sion that  the  scene  evokes  and  that  fills  my  heart. 

Hush 

The  ringing  of  the  bells  comes  with  the  evening  breeze. 
Like  a  benedictive  hand  the  wind  gently  ruffles  the  green 
rice  plants  which  bend  as  to  a  kind  touch.  The  wind  is 
cool  and  fresh,  purifying  my  breath  and  reaching  my  soul, 
purging  it  of  unholy  thoughts.  It  caresses  my  face  and 
strokes  gently  my  hair.  I  breathe  deeper  of  the  whole- 
some air. 

I  have  kissed  the  hem  of  the  garment  of  Him  that  is 
eternal,  and  in  me  flows  new  life. 

Blessed,  I  sit  as  straight  as  I  can.  I  am  cleansed  now; 
I  am  stronger.  This  is  my  holy  mass,  and  under  a  dome 
of  sky  is  my  church.  ... 


Tale 

By  Pedro  M.  de  Leon 

T  serenaded  last  year  in  the  barrio  of  Dawis. 

A  very  modest  girl  peeped  out  of  a  lighted  window ; 
Now  a  modest  mother  is  singing  in  my  lighted  room: 
I  serenaded  last  year  in  the  barrio  of  Dawis. 


Complaint  To  The  Muses 

By  Angela  Manalang  Gloria 

TX7HY  should  I  have  to  eat  the  dust 
And  give  the  bended  knee, 

Before  my  lips  can  touch  the  hem 
Of  immortality? 
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FOR  YOUR  VACATION 

Remember.  .  .BAGUIO  is  the  place  for  Health, 

for  Pleasure,  for  Relaxation 


The  City  offers  much  of  the  attractions  of  travel  in  a 
foreign  land  and  an  endless  chain  of  fascination  to 
lovers  of  nature. 

To  those  in  search  of  a  vacation  land  endowed  with  a 
health-giving  climate  where  they  can  forget  their  cares 
and  bask  in  the  sunshine  amidst  peaceful  and  beautiful 
surroundings,  BAGUIO  is  the  answer  to  that  yearning. 
For  your  trip  to  Baguio,  take  the 
BAGUIO-ILOCOS  EXPRESS 

now     equipped     with     Air-Conditioned     Car. 

Your    BAGUIO    vacation    begins    the    minute 
you  step  into  the  AIR-COOLED  PASSENGER 


COACH  OF  THE— 

BAGUIO-ILOCOS    EXPRESS 
leaving  Manila  at  6 :55  a.  m.  daily. 
Now  you  can  ride,  read  and  relax  in  the  greatest 
of  comfort  going  to,  or  coming  from  BAGUIO. 

NO  DUST—NO  CINDERS—NO  WIND 
Just  solid  comfort. 

Excellent    Dining    Car    Service— operated    by 
the  Manila  Hotel. 
For  reservation  in  the   AIR-CONDITIONED   CAR, 
please   call   up    "Information"    Telephone   4-98-61,    or 
Downtown  office,  Telephone  2-31-83,  523  Dasmarinas. 


MANILA     RAILROAD     COMPANY 


"No,  Conching,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  tell  you  my  age.     I'm 
thirty-nine." 

'Thirty-nine  and  with  six  children  to  your  credit!  No,  I  can 
not  believe  it". 

'But  it  is  a  fact,  Conching". 

Well  I  must  say  you  look  not  a  day  older  than  twenty-five. 
How  do  you  do  it?  You  must  have  a  wonderful  doctor, 
^rho  is  he?" 

'We  need  a  doctor  very  seldom,  Conching.  But  the  reason  the 
children  and  I  are  so  healthy  and  that  I  look  so  young  for  my 
%  is  that  ever  since  my  first  baby  was  born  I  have  used  BEAR 
BKANj)  MILK  regularly  and  given  it  to  all  of  the  children." 


The  True  Account  of  the  Tanza  Tragedy 

A  Little  Filipino  Girl,  Alone  and  Unsupported,  Meets  the  Final  Test 

How,  when  the  small  nipa  hut  caught  fire,  heroic  little  eleven-year-old  Anastacia  Orence,  left  alone  to 
take  care  of  her  five-year-old  brother  and  five  other  children  ranging  in  age  from  eight  months  to  three 
years,  brought  the  three  youngest  to  safety  and  lost  her  own  life  in  last,  lone,  heroic,  but  vain  attempt  to 
save  the  others.  Contrary  to  accounts  published  in  the  Manila  press,  no  older  persons  were  present,  and  only 
the  scene  and  the  ashes  could  testify  to  her  love  and  courage  and  to  the  grandeur  of  her  young  spirit. 


March  8,  1935. 
Dear  Mr.  McCall, 

I  have  been  reading  in  the  newspapers  and  again  just  now 
in  the  Free  Press  about  the  shocking  deaths  of  a  number 
of  children  in  a  fire  at  Tanza,  including  that  of  one  little 
girl,  somewhat  older,  who  tried  to  save  the  others.  It 
appears  from  the  various  news  accounts  that  neighbors 
standing  around  gave  her  no  help,  only  advice,  and,  accord- 
ing to  one  account,  even  allowed  two  of  the  babies,  whom 
the  little  girl  had  carried  out  of  the  burning  house,  but  not 
placed  beyond  the  final  reach  of  the  flames,  to  be  burned 
to  death.  This  appears  to  me  almost  unbelievable — as 
also  the  report  that  the  bodies  of  the  children,  including 
that  of  the  poor,  heroic  little  girl,  are  buried  in  a  paupers' 
plot  without  even  a  stick  to  mark  the  graves.  If  all  this 
is  true,  what  kind  of  beings  live  in  that  part  of  Cavite? 
The  death  of  the  children  and  especially  the  heroic  but  piti- 
fully futile  self-sacrifice  of  the  older  girl,  are  all  horrible 
enough,  but  the  reported  behavior  of  the  people  at  the  time 
of  the  fire  and  afterwards  seems  to  me  to  be  even  more 


shocking.  If  you  know  anything  about  the  affair  or  could 
find  out  about  it  from  the  teacher  there,  if  there  is  one, 
I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  as  to  whether  the  published 
reports  are  true  and,  if  not,  as  to  what  did  actually  take 
place. 

Very  truly  yours, 

A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp. 
Mr.  James  E.  McCall, 
Division  Superintendent  of  Schools, 

Cavite,  Cavite. 

*     *     * 

Cavite,  March  11,  1935. 
Dear  Mr.  Hartendorp: 

It  appears  that  the  facts  as  to  the  fire  at  Tanza  have 
not  been  accurately  reported.  The  good  people  of  munic- 
ipality are  greatly  offended  by  the  accounts  published 
in  the  Manila  press. 

In  company  with  the  Academic  Supervisor  I  visited 
Tanza  yesterday  and  secured  the  following  version  of  the 
affair: 


You  Need  Meat  to  Build  Strength  and  Health 


PHYSICIANS  tell  us  that 
we  need  the  protein  con- 
tained in  meat,  to  give  us 
strength  and  vitality. 

Libby's  Corned  Beef  is  the 
choicest  of  beef,  prepared 
and  cooked  under  the  most 
sanitary  conditions,  and 
sold    in   a   convenient   tin. 

It  supplies  the  wholesome 
nourishment  to  keep  you  in 
health,  and  at  the  same 
time  has  appetizing  flavor 
that  adds  to  the  enjoyment 
of   eating. 

Try  a  tin  of  Libby's  Corn- 
ed Beef.     You'll  like  it. 


LIBBY'S  Corned  Beef  is 
cooked— ready  to  eat  as  soon 
as  you  open  the  tin.  Serve 
it  sliced,  cold,  with  bread, 
rice  or  vegetables.  Serve  it 
in  sandwiches,  or  make 
savory  corned  beef  hash. 

There  are  many  ways  of 
preparing  Libby's  Corned 
Beef  for  the  table  to  give 
variety  and  pleasure  to 
your  meals. 

Look  for  Libby's  Corned 
Beef  on  your  dealer's  shel- 
ves. Buy  a  supply  to  have 
on  hand — and  serve  it  often. 
Every  member  of  the  family 
will  welcome  it. 

No  cooking  is  necessary — 
you  make  an  important  sav- 
ing in  fuel  and  in  the  time 
of   preparation. 


Cooked— ready  to  serve— all  solid  meat— wholesome, 
full  of  nourishment— "Libby's"  Corned  Beef 
is  one  of  the   best  food   values  your  dealer  offers. 
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The  incident  occurred  in  Malapad  na  Cogonan,  a  sparsely 
settled  sitio  in  the  barrio  of  Tres  Cruses,  municipality  of 
Tanza,  and  about  fifteen  kilometers  west  of  the  poblacion, 
near  the  sea-coast,  at  about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Sunday,  February  24. 

There  are  only  eight  or  ten  houses  in  this  settlement. 
The  house  nearest  to  the  one  burned  is  about  a  hundred 
meters  distant,  and  the  next  house  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a 
kilometer.  The  other  houses  are  scattered  at  greater 
distances  in  the  vicinity.  As  the  name  implies  it  is  a  wide 
cogon  plain  over  which  is  scattered  clumps  of  bamboo 
and  second-growth  forest.  The  families  residing  in  this 
community  are  very  poor  people. 

On  Sunday  morning  at  about  eight  or  nine  o'clock  all 
of  the  adults  and  the  older  children  assembled,  as  is  the 
usual  custom,  and  went  to  the  river  about  one  kilometer 
away  to  bathe  and  do  the  weekly  laundry  work.  The 
only  adult  remaining  at  home  was  a  young  mother  who 
had  given  birth  a  few  days  previously.  She  lived  in  the 
house  nearest  to  that  in  which  the  children  were  burned 
to  death.  This  woman  was  the  only  witness  to  the  affair, 
and  claims  that  when  she  first  became  aware  of  the  fire 
the  house  was  already  completely  wrapped  in  flames  and 
collapsed  within  a  few  minutes.  She  did  not  go  over 
because  of  her  physical  condition  and  because  she  con- 
sidered it  unnecessary.  She  did  not  know  the  children 
were  there.  A  short  time  after,  about  three  o'clock,  a 
number  of  the  people,  including  the  Barquesis  and  Orence 
families,  returned  from  the  river  and  found  the  Barquesis 


house  a][heap^of  smoking  ashes.  Outside  and  near  the 
house  under  a  patola  trellis  were  the  three  little  Barquesis 
children, — one^eight  months  old,  one  two  years  old,  and 
the  other  three  years  old.  They  were  much  frightened 
and  seemed  unable  to  tell  just  what  had  happened  and  how 
they  had  come  to  be  there.  They  were  uninjured,  con- 
trary to  the  newspaper  reports  that  they,  too,  were  burned 
to  death. 

Messengers  were  at  once  sent  to  the  town  and  the  Chief 
of  Police,  Antonio  O.  Matis,  and  Policeman  Sotero  Bal- 
derrama,  with  other  people  went  out  to  investigate,  arriving 
shortly  before  five  o'clock. 

In  searching  through  the  ashes  the  charred  bodies  of  the 
following  children  were  found:  Anastacia  Orence,  age  11; 
Amadeo  Orence,  age  5;  Francisca  Villanueva,  age  3;  and 
Istanislao  Barquesis  age  3,  the  son  of  the  owner  of  the  house, 
Julian  Barquesis.  They  also  found  the  rice  pot  full  of 
cooked  rice  near  the  fire-place. 

The  house  had  been  only  partially  built.  It  was  about 
five  meters  square;  had  an  iron  roof  over  the  main  room 
and  a  cogon  grass  roof  over  the  kitchen;  was  raised  about 
two  meters  off  the  ground,  too  high  for  the  three  small 
children  to  have  jumped  to  the  ground.  So  at  least  two 
of  the  children,  the  infant  and  the  child  two  years  old, 
must  have  been  carried  out,  if  they  were  in  the  house  at 
the  time  the  fire  started,  which  is  probable. 

The  general  belief  is  that  at  about  1 :30  P.  M.  Anastacia 
Orence  started  to  prepare  a  meal,  either  for  the  children 

{Continued  on  page  202) 
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Death  In  A  Dream 


By  C.  V.  Pedroche 


T1 


tHERE  was  once  a  man  who  dreamed  that 
he  died.  The  singular  thing  about  it  was 
that  even  after  he  had  died  in  his  dream 
his  mental  life  seemed  to  continue.  I  am  dead  now, 
he  said  in  his  mind.  I  shall  not  move  any  more 
from  this  bed,  nor  stand  before  the  window  in  the 
morning  breathing  in  the  cool  air  of  day. 

Then  he  thought  of  the  man  that  was  himself  before 
this  night — before  this  dream,  before  this  death.  .  .  . 

There  was  nothing  really  strange  about  the  man  except 
that  he  read  many  books.  He  read  every  evening  until 
midnight,  very  often  even  after  midnight. 

He  was  slight  and  pale  and  liable  to  colds.  He  had 
the  strangest-looking  pair  of  eyes  you  ever  saw:  it  seemed 
that  the  left  eye  should  have  been  the  right — and  the  right, 
the  left.  Also  he  was  afraid  of  dreams.  Ever  since  that 
afternoon  long  ago. 

The  man  was  sleeping.  It  was  oppressively  warm  and 
still.  When  he  woke,  or  thought  he  had  awakened,  he  felt 
his  undershirt  soaked  with  perspiration.  He  lingered  in 
his  bed,  staring  blankly  at  the  ceiling.  Presently  a 
drowsy  numbness  came  upon  his,  moving  like  a  warm 
wave  of  intoxication  all  over  his  body.  He  felt  as  if  he 
were  slowly  sinking,  sinking,  sinking.  He  knew  he  was  not 
sleeping  any  more  but  he  could  not  move.     He  wanted  to 


shout.  In  fact  he  shouted  but  his  lips  made  no 
sound.  His  eyes  were  wide  open.  He  could  see 
the  tips  of  his  toes.  They  seemed  to  be  far  away 
and  his  legs  appeared  strangely  long  to  him.  Now, 
he  asked  within  him,  What  has  come  over  me.  I 
must  be  ill.  He  tried  to  lift  his  arms  and  legs. 
He  could  not:  they  were  long  and  heavy.  His  eyes  saw 
the  book  he  had  been  reading  near  the  end  of  his  thin  rigid 
fingers.  He  knew  that  if  he  could  only  reach  for  the  book, 
if  he  could  only  move  a  single  muscle  of  his  arm,  his  whole 
body  would  wake  up  from  this  odd  stupor  that  was  slowly 
overcoming  his  consciousness. 

But  he  could  not  move  his  fingers.  It  was  as  if  they  were 
not  a  part  of  his  hand  and  he  could  not  do  anything  but 
stare  at  them.  And  no  matter  how  hard  he  stared  at  them 
he  could  hot  make  them  move.  All  this  time  he  knew 
he  was  awake.  He  knew  what  was  happening  to  him— 
to  his  arms  and  legs  and  body.  Again  he  shouted.  He 
heard  the  shout.  He  heard  it:  God,  it  was  a  cold  shriek 
of  fear!  But  no  sound  came  from  his  lips:  there  was  only 
a  slight  quiver  of  the  muscles  around  his  mouth.  That 
was  enough.  As  if  by  magic  all  the  other  muscles  of  his 
body  responded.  . .  • 

This  thing  happened  to  him  many  times  after  that. 
Always  it  came  to  him  at  noon  when  the  sun  was  hot  and 
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everything  was  still,  and  he  was  lingering  in  his  bed  resting 
from  sleep.  And  always  it  was  a  drowsy  numbness  moving 
warmly  all  over  his  body.  Very  often  a  slight  sound  in 
the  room  would  save  him:  the  tapping  of  a  stray  branch 
of  a  tree  upon  the  window  pane,  the  creaking  of  a  door, 
the  notes  from  the  piano  in  the  sala. 

He  began  to  be  afraid.  He  knew  of  people  who  slept 
and  never  woke  up  again.  They  call  that  bangungut. 
And  he  was  afraid.  What  if  nothing  would  wake  him  up 
in  time?  He  would  sink  deeper  and  deeper  and  deeper. 
And,  God,  there  was  no  bottom  there! 

Sometimes,  in  the  evening,  he  would  dream  bad  dreams. 
Once  he  dreamed  he  was  a  soldier,  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
made  to  stand  against  a  stone  wall  and  shot  down.  He  felt 
the  bullets  riddle  his  body  and  just  as  he  was  sinking  to  the 
ground  he  woke  up.  He  was  trembling.  Another  time 
he  dreamed  he  got  drunk  and  fell  into  the  river.  He  could 
not  swim.  The  water  closed  suddenly  over  him.  There 
was  water  all  about  him.  Cold,  dark,  heavy  water.  He 
raised  his  hands  in  terror  above  the  water  in  his  dream. 
And  when  he  woke  up  his  hands  were  clutching  the  sides 
of  his  mosquito-net.  Many  times  he  dreamed  these  bad 
dreams. 

It  was  then  that  something  began  to  haunt  even  his 
waking  hours.  He  did  not  tell  his  wife  at  first.  But  one 
day  the  thing  happened  to  him  again.  Now  the  sinking 
was  fast.  Down  and  down  he  was  hurled.  But  his  eyes 
were  wide  open  and  through  the  door  he  could  see  his  wife 
dusting  the  chairs  in  the  other  room.  He  screamed.  He 
made  one  last  effort  to  save  himself. 

When  he  stood  up  his  wife  was  in  the  room  looking  at 
him  curiously,  the  feather-duster  still  in  her  hand. 
"Good  God!"  he  exclaimed,  "did  you  hear  me?" 
"Hear  you?"  asked  his  wife,  "no,  but  I  saw  you  kick 
violently  against  the  bed  post.     Why?  dreaming?" 

Then  he  told  her.     He  told  her  everything  about  the 
dreadful  experience.     Of  his  bad  dreams  in  the  evening 
and  his  fears. 
"Does  it  not  happen  to  you?"  he  asked  her  hopefully. 
"No",  said  his  wife,  "it  must  be  the  heat." 
The  man  suddenly  became  conscious  of  the  intense  heat 
in  the  room.     Drops  of  perspiration  were  moving  down  his 
back  slowly.     One,  two  at  a  time. 

The  day  before  the  night  that  he  dreamed  he  died,  he 
read  a  story  about  a  man  who  did  not  like  dreams.  He 
was  afraid  of  dreams,  like  himself.  The  man  in  the  story 
one  night  could  not  sleep.  He  felt  an  unnameable  premo- 
nition of  something  dreadful  to  happen.  What  if  I  die 
tonight,  said  the  man  in  the  story.  O  God  please  don't 
make  me  dream.  Don't  make  me  dream.  In  the  morning 
the  maid  knocked  at  his  door — twice,  thrice.  And  re- 
ceiving no  answer,  came  in,  as  was  her  wont,  with  his  shav- 
ing water.  What  she  saw  made  her  scream.  The  man  in 
the  bed  was  stiff.  His  eyes  were  protruding  and  his  tongue 
was  sticking  out  between  his  clenched  teeth. 

There  was  something  in  the  story  which  took  on  a  dark 
significance.  The  man,  after  reading  it,  threw  the  book 
away  and  lighted  a  cigarette.  The  flame,  as  he  struck 
the  match,  quivered  within  the  trembling  fingers  of  his 
cupped  palms.     Quivered  and  died. 

In  the  evening  when  he  went  to  bed  he  remembered 
the  story.     He  could  not  quite  forget  the  protruding  eyes 


EYES  DO 


MORE  WORK 
THAN  THEY  DID  A 
GENERATION  AGO 

Good  Lighting 

is  first  aid  to 

Good  Seeing 

Have  you  check- 
ed your  lighting 
recently?  Our 
home  lighting 
expert  will  be  glad  to  help. 
His  "Sight  Meter"  will  tell 
at  a  glance  if  your  read- 
ing locations  are  getting 
enough  light. 

The  re-arrangement  of  your 
lamps  or  shades,  a  change  in 
the  size  of  globes  will  work 
wonders.  There's  no  charge 
or  obligation  for  this  ser- 
vice .  .  .    Call  2-19-11  today. 


Manila  Electric  Company 

BETTER  LIGHT— BETTER  SIGHT 
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These  Vacations  May 
Be  Used  to  Strengthen 
Your  Children's  System 

Try  Boie's  Emulsion 

Strengthening 

Treatment 

Buy  a  bottle  of  this  "MADE  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES"  wonderful  Body,  Bone, 
Blood  builder  and  give 
them  a  spoonful  twice 
a  day.  Compare  their 
weight  when  starting  and 
after  they  have  taken 
three  bottles — you  will 
be  surprised!  And  be- 
sides, they  will  feel  pep- 
py, healthy,  vigorous; 
they  will  enjoy  their 
vacation  time  and  be  in  splendid  form  to 
start  their  studies  thejiext  school  year. 


Boie's  Emulsion  Is  Made  In  The 
Philippines  For  The  Filipinos 


Sold  By  All  Drug  Stores 
At  One  Peso  a  Bottle 


Cod  Liver  Oil  500cc;  Calc.  Hypophos.  10  Gm,;  Pot.  &  Sod.  Hypophos. 
•a  5  Gm.;  Syrup  &  Flavoring  s.  q.  1  Lit. 


of  the  man  and  his  tongue  sticking  out  between  his  clenched 
teeth.  Don't  let  this  story  frighten  me  so,  said  the  man. 
It  can  not  happen.  It's  only  a  story.  But  something 
deep  down  within  him,  back  of  the  back  of  his  mind,  told 
him  that  it  can.  It  can  not,  he  said  aloud  to  drown  the 
voice. 

He  lay  there  in  his  bed  all  night  long  fighting  away  sleep. 
He  was  afraid.  He  was  afraid  sleep  might  come  to  him 
and  then  the  dream.  But  towards  morning  the  man  found 
himself  dreaming.  He  did  not  know  when  sleep  came  to 
him  and  how  it  came.  He  thought  he  was  awake  and  that 
the  dream  which  came  to  him  was  only  a  part  of  his  dreadful 
thoughts.  Something  bent  over  him  in  his  dream.  He  felt 
its  breath  all  over  his  face.     It  was  cold. 

Now  the  man  knew  he  was  dreaming.  If  only  I  could 
wake  up,  he  thought.  He  made  an  effort  to  wake  up. 
He  could  not.  The  dream  continued.  A  cold  breath  was 
all  over  his  face.  Then  suddenly  he  saw  ripples  all  around 
his  head  moving  out  in  widening  and  ever  widening  circles 
like  those  you  see  when  you  throw  a  stone  into  the  water. 
They  were  beautiful  and  soft  and  quiet,  thought  the  man. 
So  this  is  how  it  feels  to  be  dead,  said  the  man,  for  he  knew 
he  was  dead  now.  The  ripples  had  closed  around  his 
neck,  silently  choking  out  his  breath.  Strange  how  his 
mental  life  seemed  to  continue  even  after  he  had  died  in 
his  dream. 

So  this  is  how  it  feels  to  be  dead.  To  think  that  I  had 
always  feared  to  die.  Why,  this  is  easy.  That  was  how 
he  felt.  This  is  easy.  This  is— this  is  beautiful!  He 
saw  again  the  ripples  around  his  neck.     This  is  beautiful. 

Then  he  thought  of  his  wife.  Now  I  am  dead,  he  said. 
My  wife  will  cry  when  she  finds  me  dead  in  the  morning. 
He  saw  his  wife  in  his  mind  bending  over  him,  the  children 
weeping  by  her  side.  Is  it  really  like  this?  Shall  I  see 
her  and  the  children?  He  knew  his  eyes  were  open  like 
the  man  in  the  story.  Shall  I  see?  Shall  I  hear  my  chil- 
dren weeping?  And  the  hammer,  when  they  nail  the  lid 
of  the  coffin  over  my  head?  When  he  thought  of  his  wife 
and  children,  when  he  saw  them  weeping  by  his  bed,  he 
felt  hot  tears  trembling  down  his  cheeks. 

Then  suddenly  he  felt  light.  He  was  being  lifted.  Up 
and  up  through  space.  Up  and  up  through  eternity.  It 
was  very  bright  where  he  found  himself.  Birds  were  sing- 
ing over  his  head,  but  he  could  not  see  the  birds.  Sunlight, 
warm  and  bright,  bathed  his  body  where  he  lay  motion- 
less. This  must  be  heaven,  thought  the  man.  This  is 
heaven  now. 

When  his  wife  entered  his  room  she  saw  a  bar  of  white 
sunlight  falling  from  the  window  upon  his  bed.  She  tip- 
toed across  the  room.  At  the  sound  of  her  footsteps  the 
man  stirred  in  his  bed  and  woke  up  with  a  start. 

"Shall  I  close  the  window?"  asked  the  wife. 

The  man  lay  in  his  bed  wondering,  wondering.  He  wiped 
his  wet  cheeks  with  his  blanket. 

"No,"  he  said,  "don't  close  it." 

It  was  a  beautiful  young  morning.  From  a  branch  of 
the  tree  outside  a  yellow  leaf  fell  quietly  upon  the  grass 
below. 
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Peking 

(Continued  from  page  189) 

tin  cans  bearing  well-known  labels,  of  small  empty  bottles, 
bits  of  metal,  old  rusty  keys,  and  an  assortment  of  such 
matter  as  is  commonly  deemed  "junk"  by  any  but  an 
Oriental.  Who  buys  an  empty  evaporated  milk  can  and 
for  what  purpose?  Well,  a  Chinese  may  have  many  uses 
for  it  and  even  more  for  an  empty  bottle.  We  stand  and 
regard  this  curbside  "shop"  in  wonder  and  ill-concealed 
amusement,  while  the  owner,  squatting  complacently, 
looks  upon  us  with  mild  Oriental  tolerance.  Certainly  if 
we  see  anything  amusing  about  him  he  sees  a  great  deal 

more  about  us. 

Of  such,  and  far  more,  is  Peking,  the  wonder  city  still, 
whatever  its  political  significance.  Its  name  may  yet  be 
changed  several  times.  But  little  else  will  be  altered  and 
the  life  of  a  thousand  years  will  go  on  just  the  same.  So 
long  as  Peking  stands,  the  world  will  still  hold  something 
of  novelty,  exotic  atmosphere,  and  romance.  And  what 
shall  ever  disturb  the  calm  of  that  city  which  is  the  very 
essence  and  epitome  of  the  real  China,  a  calm  matured 
through  more  than  thirty  centuries? 

The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Maria  Masipag 

Cooking  Hints 

DO  you  know  what  makes  French  cook- 
ery the  perfect  art  which  it  is?  No? 
Well  then  I  will  give  you  a  few  pointers 
which  should  be  invaluable  to  you  in  attain- 
ing the  perfection  in  your  cooking  which  you 
have  been  striving  for  but  were  never  quite 

able  to  attain. 

One  of  the  first  requisites  for  fine  cookery  is  plenty  of 
time.  The  second  is  to  have  your  vegetables  and  meats 
just  right.  Vegetables  must  be  young  and  not  left  to  grow 
to  such  size  that  they  become  tough  and  stringy.  Beans, 
peas,  carrots,  and  other  roots  should  be  picked  at  the  market 
for  their  youth,  not  for  their  size.  It  is,  of  course,  easier 
to  prepare  the  larger  vegetables,  as  it  takes  less  time  to  do 
so,  but  they  are  neither  as  palatable  nor  as  nice  in  appear- 
ance. The  market  vendors  could  easily  be  trained  to 
keep  only  the  youngest  of  young  vegetables  if  every 
housewife  insisted  on  buying  only  these. 

Take  plenty  of  time  to  cut  and  prepare  the  vegetables 
right  before  cooking,  and  then  cook  them  slowly— slowly. 

Those  who  can  afford  to  use  an  electric  or  gas  stove 
should  keep  tkeir  little  charcoal  burners  to  broil  their 
meats  and  fish  on.  Nothing  is  so  good  as  broiled  steak, 
well  beaten,  rubbed  with  pepper  and  salt  and  grated  onion, 
and  then  cooked  over  an  open  charcoal  fire  on  an  iron  grate. 
Fish  cooked  this  way,  first  rubbed  all  over  with  butter  or 
bacon  grease  and  slightly  salted,  is  delicious  and  the  flavor 
is  brought  out  to  its  fullest. 

Carrots,  peas,  beans,  turnips,  and  other  root  vegetables 
should  be  cooked  with  just  enough  water  to  have  barely 
any  left  when  they  are  done,  then  only  butter  and  perhaps 
a  little  cream  should  be  added  with  a  little  ground  whole 
pepper  for  flavoring  if  liked.  Salt  must  never  be  cooked 
with  the  vegetables,  as  this  makes  them  tough.     Use  just 


must  give  you  cleaner, 
brighter  teeth  . .  or 


..•This  unique  offer  has  already  caught  the 

imagination  of  millions.  Will  you  accept  it? 

Read  every  word— then  decide! 


PLEASE  do  not  think  this 
is  just  another  sensa- 
tional advertisement.  It  isn't. 
It  is  an  honest,  straightfor- 
ward offer— designed  tor  just 
one  purpose. 

We  sincerely  want  you  to 
try  Colgate's  Dental  Cream 
—the  dentifrice  which  has 
made  teeth  whiter,  smiles 
brighter,  in  72  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

We  want  you  to  see  how 
your  teeth  sparkle  with  new 
lustre  under  the  gentle  action 
of  Colgate's  grit-free  polish- 
ing ingredient,  the  same  in- 
gredient dentists  use. 

Then,  when  you  have  used 
one  tube  of  Colgate's  Dental 
Cream,  see  what  your  mirror 
says.  If  you  do  not  honestly 

COLGATE'S 

DENTAL     CREAM 


feel  that  your  teeth  look 
cleaner,  whiter,  brighter, 
more  lustrous— you  may 
have«your  money  back  with- 
out! question,  (See  guarantee 
above.) 

And  the  twice -daily  use 
of  Colgate's— morning  and 
night— will  tone  up  the  gums, 
help  to  keep  them  firm  and 
healthy  jiA  joy  to  use,  because 
of  Colgate's  delicious  pepper- 
mint flavor,  that  sweetens 
and  refreshes  the  mouth  and 
perfumes  the  breath. 

You  get  more  dentifrice, 
more  brushings  and  more 
cleansing  for  your  money 
than  other  leading  denti- 
frices give  you.  Won't  you 
try  one  tube— TODAY? 
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DEL  MONTE 

ASPARAGUS 

TTERE'S  a  vegetable  delicacy 
"*■ A  to  tempt  the  eye,  arouse  the 
appetite  and  awaken  a  keen  desire 
to  eat — Del  Monte  Asparagus ! 

"\X7HAT  an  attractive,  appetiz- 
Y  v  ing  salad  you  can  make 
with  the  tender  tips  of  Del  Monte 
Asparagus!  What  enjoyment  it 
gives  to  your  meal!  It  provides 
just  the  touch  you  need  to  make 
a  festive  occasion  of  an  ordinary 
repast. 

TQE  sure  to  buy  asparagus  in 
-*-*  the  tin  with  the  Del  Monte 
label— a  guarantee  of  finest  qual- 
ity and  most  delightful  flavor. 


OTHER  DEL  MONTE  FOODS 

Del  Monte  offers  a  complete  line  of  canned  fruits,  vege- 
tables, pickles  and  condiments.  The  Del  Monte  label 
is  a  guarantee  of  highest  quality. 


FOOD    PRODUCTS 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Dealers 


enough  salt,  always  sparingly,  to  bring  out  the  flavor  of 
the  vegetable.  It  should  be  added  after  they  are  done 
and  the  butter  is  added.  Cabbage,  cauliflower,  Brussels 
sprouts,  and  kale,  should  be  dropped  into  boiling  water, 
which  afterwards  is  drained  and  served  with  plenty  of  butter, 
either  melted  or  slightly  browned,  and  the  vegetable  should 
be  cooked  very  slowly  and  carefully  in  this  butter  for  a  few 
minutes  after  it  is  added. 

Try  cooking  cauliflower  in  this  way,  then  slightly  brown 
the  butter  and  add  a  touch  of  curry  powder  to  it  before 
putting  in  the  cauliflower. 

Have  you  ever  eaten  young  corn  with  the  whole  cob  no 
larger  than  three  or  four  inches,  when  you  can  eat  it,  cob 
and  all?  If  you  never  have,  try  it.  Cook  the  corn  as  soon 
as  you  can  after  bringing  it  home  in  only  very  slightly 
boiling  water  in  the  husks  which  have  only  had  the  outer- 
most leaves  removed.  Then  cook  for  about  half  an  hour 
and  remove  the  husks,  roll  each  cob  in  melted  butter  and 
serve  immediately.  When  the  corn  is  this  size  it  is  also 
excellent  in  vegetable  soup;  or  sliced  very  thin,  cooked  in 
a  little  water  with  butter  and  cream  added. 

French  cookery  is  not  something  that  is  hard  to  accom- 
plish. It  is  extremely  simple  and  easy  to  do  if  one  will 
take  the  time  and  leave  off  the  fancy  trimmings  which 
are  so  popular  among  certain  people.  Modern  cookery 
runs  to  two  extremes,  one  consists  in  a  meal  hastily  thrown 
together  with  the  nourishing  elements  all  cooked  out  of 
the  vegetable  by  throwing  it  in  a  potful  of  salt  water  and 
bringing  it  to  a  hurried  boil,  the  water  being  all  thrown  off 
afterwards,  and  the  vegetables  is  served  "as  is";  or  we  have 
the  overdone,  fancy  concoctions,  like  certain  "salads", 
which  are  the  source  of  so  much  indigestion  among  people 
nowadays. 

If  an  electric  or  gas  stove  is  used  it  is  well  to  have  a  cover 
over  the  flames,  if  possible  one  which  is  made  of  heavy 
iron.  If  your  meat  and  vegetable  dishes  are  cooked  on 
this  with  a  low  flame  under  it,  you  will  be  surprised  how 
fine  and  delicate  the  flavors  of  your  dishes  will  be. 

Cooking  here  used  to  be  done  with  heavy  cast  steel  pots  and 
pans,  and  home-made  pottery,  on  wood  and  charcoal  fires, 
and  it  was  good,  palatable,  and  tasty  food.  This  type  of 
cookery  can  only  be  adapted  to  modern  stoves,  pots,  and 
pans  by  using  small  flames  with  an  iron  plate  as  described 
over  the  fire,  and  by  taking  plenty  of  time  over  the  cooking, 
simmering  the  food  for  a  long  time  until  it  is  well  done  and 
all  the  flavors  are  retained.  Yes,  French  cookery  all  sim- 
mers down  to  simmering. 


The  Tanza  Tragedy 

(Continued  from  page  197) 

who  were  hungry,  or  for  the  parents  who  were  expected 
to  return  at  about  three  o'clock.  Most,  or  probably  all, 
of  the  other  children  who  were  under  her  charge  for  the 
day,  were  perhaps  sleeping  on  the  floor  in  the  main  room. 
Shortly  after  the  pot  of  rice  was  hung  over  the  fire  Anas- 
tacia  noticed  that  the  cogon  grass  siding  of  the  house  was 
burning.  She  tried  futilely  to  put  out  the  fire  and  only 
too  late  found  that  it  could  not  be  done.  When  the  kitchen 
walls  were  ablaze,  and  possibly  the  cogon  roof  of  the  kitchen 
also,  she  rushed  into  the  living  room,  snatched  up  the  babe, 
and,  either  carrying  or  leading  two  more  of  the  smallest 
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children  climbed  down  the  ladder  and  deposited  them  safely 
under  the  trellis  about  thirty  meters  away  in  the  yard. 
Then  she  returned  to  fetch  her  brother  and  the  two  other 
children.  The  entire  building  was  by  that  time  in  flames 
and  she  was  either  suffocated  or  was  pinned  down  by  the 
falling  roof,  and  they  all  perished. 

However,  no  one  will  ever  know  just  how  it  all  happened 
since  there  were  no  witnesses.  The  people  believe  that 
Anastacia  Orence  heroically  saved  the  three  little  ones  and 
lost  her  life  while  trying  to  save  the  other  three. 

It  is  said  that  Anastacia  was  a  motherly,  jolly  little  girl. 
She  had  a  beautiful  voice  and  was  always  invited  to  sing 
at  fiestas  and  parties.  She  did  not  attend  school  because 
she  lived  too  far  from  the  school  house,  and  was  needed 
at  home  to  take  care  of  the  children. 

The  four  bodies  were  buried  in  the  cemetery  at  Tanza. 
Up  to  date  the  graves  have  not  been  marked.  The  Priest 
at  Tanza  gave  the  services  of  the  Church  without  charge. 
The  municipality  issued  the  burial  permit  free.  The 
municipal  employees,  I  believe  under  the  direction  of  the 
Chief  of  Police,  contributed  the  necessary  funds  to  buy  the 
four  small  coffins  and  pay  other  incidental  expenses.  The 
people  of  Malapad  na  Cogonan  are  so  poor  they  could  not 
help  financially. 

The  people  of  Tanza  consider  the  newspaper  reports, 
to  say  the  least,  malicious.  They  declare  that  it  is  not 
true  that  they  stood  around  the  burning  building  while 
the  children  were  cremated.  They  fully  realize  the  heroic 
act  of  little  Anastacia. 

In  justice  to  the  poor  parents  and  to  the  worthy  people 
©f  Tanza,  I  think  these  facts  should  be  known. 

Sincerely, 
James  E.  McCall, 

Division  Superintendent . 


The  Virgin 

(Continued  from  page  192) 

"Don't  worry.  Just  pray  for  us  and  the  Blessed  Virgin 
will  protect  us.  She  has  made  Totoy  well.  She  will 
take  care  of  him  now."  Angela  took  the  child  from  its 
bamboo  crib,  and  wrapped  him  up  in  a  bright  red  and 
orange  shawl.  Then  she  said,  "We  are  going  now.  Just 
pray  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  we'll  reach  the  church  safely.'' 

1  'You  are  very  hard-headed,  Angela."  Tasio  was  worried 
and  annoyed.  "Luis,"  he  called  to  his  brother  who  had 
already  hitched  Pingas  to  the  sled,  "take  the  shorter  way 
through  Tenienteng  Cleto's  clearing." 

"Yes,  Manong,"  Luis  answered  and  struck  the  carabao 
with  the  other  end  of  the  rope  that  was  fastened  to  a  ring 
in  the  animal's  nose. 

Tasio  watched  from  the  window  until  the  sled  rounded 
the  bend  of  the  trail.  Then  he  took  his  bolo  and  went  out 
to  the  well  where  he  had  left  the  rattan  which  he  had 
gathered  two  days  before  and  put  there  to  be  soaked. 
He  heard  someone  "hi-hi-ing"  a  carabao.  It  couldn't 
be  Luis,  it  must  be  Cardo,  Tasio  thought.  Cardo  had 
promised  to  bring  him  five  hundred  bundles  of  cogon 
grass  today.  It  was  kind  of  Cardo,  but  last  rainy  season 
he  had  given  Cardo  more  than  that  for  his  roof,  and  had 
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even  helped  him  to  thatch  his  house.  He  need  not  feel 
indebted  to  Cardo. 

Around  the  bend  of  the  trail  appeared  a  slow  moving 
carabao  pulling  a  log.  A  man,  wearing  a  big  hat,  was 
riding  on  his  back.  He  was  not  Cardo,  but  one  of 
the  new  homesteaders.  "Compare"  Tasio  called  to  the 
man,  "drop  in  for  a  while."  The  man  said,  "Thank  you, 
some  other  day,"  and  passed  on. 

The  wind  was  blowing  harder,  and  Tasio  heard  the  faint 
roll  of  thunder.  "Hardhead,"  Tasio  grumbled  as  he 
squatted  down  to  sort  the  rattan.  "She  always  has  her 
way.  Hmp!  If  something  happens.  ..  ."  He  began  whit- 
tling the  rattan.  Cardo  may  come  at  any  time,  he  thought. 
He  must  finish  the  rattan  ties. 

He  looked  again  at  the  gathering  clouds,  black  and 
threatening.  He  stood  up  and  frowned,  holding  a  piece 
of  rattan  in  one  hand  and  his  bolo  in  the  other.     He  clenched 

his    teeth    and    resumed    work.     Then, "Lintik!" 

Tasio  swore  as  he  flung  away  the  bolo.  Blood  oozed 
from  a  cut  in  his  left  thumb.  He  sucked  the  wound  and 
spat  on  the  ground.  Suddenly  a  gust  of  wind  whistled 
through  the  bamboo  thicket.  The  trees  in  the  yard  swayed. 
A  look  of  alarm  came  into  Tasio's  eyes.  "The  Blessed 
Virgin,"  Tasio  murmured.  "The  Blessed  Virgin.  .  .  . 
She  is  angry!" 

He  left  his  work  scattered  on  the  ground.  Hurriedly  he 
went  into  the  house  and  lighted  the  timsin  lamp  before  a 
color  print  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  He  crossed  himself  and 
sat  down  on  the  bamboo  bench  near  the  window,  still 
looking  at  the  picture. 

He  sat  thus  for  quite  a  long  while.  The  wind  calmed, 
and  the  bamboos  ceased  squeaking.  "Thank  God,"  Tasio 
said  as  he  rose  to  his  feet.  He  went  to  the  door  to  go  out, 
but  dark  clouds  now  covered  the  whole  sky.  It  was  so 
calm  that  Tasio  thought  he  even  heard  the  beating  of  his 
heart.  A  blinding  streak  of  lightning  flashed  across  the  sky 
followed  by  a  heavy  thunder  clap.  Big  drops  of  rain 
began  to  patter  down,  gently  at  first,  then  the  rain  came 
down  in  torrents.  The  wind,  as  if  in  mounting  fury,  lashed 
the  trees  mercilessly. 

Tasio  closed  the  sawali  door  and  the  windows,  and  sat 
down  on  the  bench,  grasping  the  edge  with  his  big  hands. 
The  muscles  of  his  arms  became  taut  and  rigid.  "My  God," 
he  murmured.  He  stood  up  and  stared  at  the  figure  of  the 
Virgin  which  seemed  to  be  moving  in  the  light  of  the  flicker- 
ing flame  of  the  lamp.  "I  should  have  gone  with  them," 
Tasio  kept  mumbling  as  he  stared  blankly  at  the  vacant 
bamboo  crib.  "If  something  happens.  .  .  if  something 
happens.    Please,  My  God.  ..." 

Through  the  heavy  pounding  of  the  rain  and  the  screaming 
of  the  wind,  Tasio  heard  something  like  an  explosion. 
He  remembered  hearing  such  an  explosion  before  when  one 
of  the  carabaos  of  Apo  Ruiz  was  struck  by  lightning. 
Then  another,  after  which  he  thought  he  heard  something 
like  the  wailing  of  a  child. 

It  couldn't  be  Totoy — it  couldn't  be  that  Totoy  was.  .  .  • 
No.  .  .  .  no.  .  .  .     God!     Why  did  I  let  them  go  alone.  .  . 
Why  did  I? 

Tasio  jumped  up,  flung  the  door  open,  and  rushed  out. 
He  ran  across  the  muddy  ground  between  the  house  and 
the  trail,  already  drenched  to  the  skin.  Around  the  bend 
of  the  trail  his  pace  slowed,  but  he  went  on,  panting. 
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He  passed  Tenienteng  Cleto's  clearing  and  plunged  into 
the  forest. 

The  narrow  muddy  path  was  blocked  by  a  fallen  tree. 
He  climbed  over  it.  He  went  on,  running,  walking,  stumb- 
ling; mumbling  incoherently  as  he  struggled  onward  a 
prayer  to  the  Almighty. 

Then  he  saw  about  twenty  or  thirty  paces  ahead  of  him 
a  big  fallen  tree  with  a  wrecked  sled  beneath  it.  Despite 
the  pouring  rain  and  the  chill  of  the  wind,  perspiration 
broke  out  all  over  him,  and  he  suddenly  felt  himself  com- 
pletely strengthless.  He  swayed  from  side  to  side,  and  a 
deep  groan  escaped  from  his  lips.  Pinned  between  the 
wrecked  sled  and  the  big  tree  were  his  wife  and  child.  A 
meter  or  two  away  lay  two  other  lifeless  bodies — Luis  and 
Pingas.  Both,  man  and  animal,  looked  as  if  they  had 
been  burned. 

The  sun  shone  again  and  the  wind  had  calmed.     Nothing 
except    the    still    muddy    streets    and    fallen    banana 
plants  showed  that  a  storm  had  raged  the  day  before. 

In  the  belfry  of  the  town  church,  birds  were  twittering. 
In  the  churchyard  many  people  were  gathered.  Some 
were  praying,  others  were  whispering,  with  surprise  and 
horror  in  their  eyes.  Because  inside  the  church  the  big 
image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  patroness  of  the  town,  was 
hacked  to  pieces.  Fragments  of  the  image— the  hands, 
the  gold-filled  ornaments,  the  head,— and  the  broken  glass 
lamps  were  scattered  around  on  the  tiled  floor.  Beside 
the  wreckage  lay  the  lifeless  body  of  a  man  whose  rough, 
knotty  hands  still  clutched  a  strip  of  Her  garment. 


Dendrobium  Superbum 

{Continued  from  page  191) 
little  rootlets  that  at  first  fasten  themselves  on  the  old 
stalk  and  later  take  hold  of  the  tree  on  which  the  mother 
plant  is  fastened. 

These  little  plants  may  be  removed  and  fastened  else- 
where. It  usually  takes  from  four  to  five  years  for  the 
young  plants  to  mature,  but  occasionally  they  will  bloom 
after  only  three  years. 

While  the  plant  is  still  in  flower,  new  green  fronds  shoot 
out  from  above  the  blooming  ones.  These  are  covered 
with  leaves  which  grown  out  of  each  division  alternately. 
At  first  they  grow  rather  fast,  but  after  the  plant  stops 
blooming  they  slow  down  to  a  gradually  decreasing  tempo 
of  growth  which  finds  its  maturity  during  the  rainy  season, 
after  which  the  leaves  drop  off  one  by  one  and  the  new 
frond  is  ready  to  send  out  its  delightful  blooms. 

This  beautiful  orchid  needs  little  care  beyond  occasional 
watering  and  watching  for  caterpillars  during  the  blooming 
season. 

The  Bureau  of  Science  has  some  very  fine  specimens 
festooning  the  big  acacia  trees  in  the  garden,  and  other 
fine  specimens  can  be  seen  at  Malacanang  Palace.  But 
Manila,  with  its  many  shade  trees  lining  the  streets,  its 
many  lovely  gardens,  could  easily  be  made  into  a  Magic 
Orchid  City  of  the  East,  a  magnet  of  attraction  to  tourists 
from  far  and  near,  if  our  people  would  make  use  of  the 
means  with  which  nature  has  so  abundantly  provided  them. 
Instead  of  the  present  foolish  tax  on  orchids,  which  no  one 
pays  anyway,  thousands  of  pesos  would  be  brought  into  the 
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country  by  tourists  who  would  come  to  see  the  magnificent 
sight  of  hundreds  of  orchid  covered  trees,  with  the  orchids 
all  in  full  bloom,  if  all  the  city  trees  were  planted  with 
dendrobium  and  other  orchids,  but  particularly  with  Den- 
drobium superbum,  as  the  flowering  time  for  these  is  also 
Carnival  time  in  Manila. 

More  banyan  and  other  such  interesting  trees  could  be 
planted  along  Manila  streets  and  then  covered  with  orchids 
and  hardy  ferns.  Our  city  would  thus  give  the  impression 
of  a  veritable  fairy  park,  which  would  not  need  much 
advertising  to  draw  tourists,  for  it  would  be  an  advertise- 
ment in  itself. 

Most  private  gardens  contain  orchids  of  one  kind  or 
another,  but  they  are  not  all  as  easily  grown  as  the  Dendro- 
bium, and  a  private  garden  is  of  course  not  open  to  the 
public,  so  that  transients  often  pass  through  Manila  with- 
out having  seen  any  orchids  whatsoever  and  are  surprised 
to  hear  that  such  exist  here  when  the  talk  happens  to  touch 
on  the  subject. 

If  the  Paco  Cemetery  walls  were  all  planted  with  orchids 
and  ferns,  it  could  be  used  as  a  show  place  for  orchid  lovers, 
where  they  would  be  able  to  find  all  the  different  species 
growing  in  the  Islands  and  neighboring  countries.  An 
entrance  fee  might  be  charged  as  is  being  done  at  the  Aqua- 
rium to  pay  for  upkeep  and  watering.  It  would  be  an 
especially  appropriate  place  for  orchids  on  account  of  the 
large  acacia  trees  which  are  growing  there  and  diffuse  the 
sunlight  to  just  the  right  amount.  Besides,  the  old  walls 
would  lend  themselves  wonderfully  well  to  the  attaching 
of  orchids,  as  they  hold  the  moisture. 
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Every  town  plaza  and  village  square  in  the  Philippines 
should  have  orchids  of  its  particular  locality  attached  to 
its  trees,  and  the  wild  flowers  of  the  neighboring  districts 
planted  on  its  lawns.  This  could  easily  be  accomplished 
through  the  school  children,  or  if  every  person  supplied 
only  one  single  plant. 

The  illustration  [reproduced  in  the  Pictorial  Section] 
shows  a  plant  of  Dendrobium  superbum  growing  on  an 
ironwood  tree  in  the  garden  of  Miss  Conception  Martinez 
of  Manila  who  is  a  great  orchid  lover  and  has  some  very 
fine  specimens  in  her  garden. 

Pamphlets  on  Philippine  orchids  are  available  at  the 
Bureau  of  Science  and  a  new  book  on  all  the  known  species 
is  presently  under  preparation  by  Dr.  Eduardo  Quisumbing, 
botanist  of  the  Bureau  of  Science,  who  has  made  orchids 
a  special  study. 

For  those  who  wish  to  grow  orchids  either  for  pleasure 
or  profit,  it  is  suggested  that  they  supply  themselves  with 
books  on  the  care  of  the  different  types,  which  are  published 
both  in  the  United  States  and  England  and  can  be  ordered 
through  local  bookdealers. 


Quinine. . . 

(Continued  from  page  190) 

our  quinine  would  command.  Some  samples  were  sent 
to  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  others 
to  Germany.     A  part  of  the  bark  has  been  sent  to  the 
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Bureau  of  Science  for  the  manufacture  of  totaquina  in 
accordance  with  specifications  of  the  health  organization 
of  the  League  of  Nations.  This  new  standard  preparation 
has  been  thoroughly  tried  by  the  Philippine  Health  Service 
in  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  and  the 
results  are  most  encouraging.  It  was  found  to  have  the 
same  curative  qualities  as  quinine  sulphate.  Tota- 
quina contains  several  other  alkaloids  which  appear  to 
have  medicinal  value  and  for  this  reason,  Dr.  Leon  Ma. 
Guerrero  has  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  product  is 
even  better  than  quinine  sulphate. 

It  has  been  found  that  the  cinchona  raised  in  Bukidnon 
excels  that  grown  in  French  Indo-China  and  Java,  in  that 
the  annual  growth  of  local  cinchona  is  .88  meters  as 
against  .67  meters  abroad.  In  alkaloid  contents  our  cin- 
chona appears  also  to  be  richer. 

Cinchona  species  grow  in  various  tropical  places  at  an 
altitude  ranging  from  2,600  to  9,000  feet.  They  thrive 
well  in  light,  easily  worked,  permiable  soil  with  good  drain- 
age. In  Bukidnon,  cinchona  grow  vigorously  because  the 
soil  is  clay-loam  and  there  is  a  well  distributed  annual  rain- 
fall, and  this  can  be  duplicated  in  other  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago. The  quinine  tree  is,  however,  a  delicate  plant,  and 
care  must  be  taken  for  it  to  attain  successful  growth. 

The  Health  experts  of  the  League  of  Nations  have 
estimated  that  26,000  tons  of  quinine  are  required  to 
treat  malarial  patients  annually,  but  unfortunately  only 
600  tons,  or  less  than  two  per  cent  of  the  world's  require- 
ment, are  made  available.  The  Philippines  would 
have  to  plant  3,500  hectares  with  cinchona  in  order  to 
meet  the  local  demand  alone.  The  present  supply  of 
quinine  is  controlled  by  the  monopolistic  trade  of  Java 
and  naturally  the  price  of  this  important  drug  is  high. 

Last  year  the  Bureau  of  Forestry  shipped  385  kilograms 


of  bark  to  a  firm  in  Germany  which  stated  that  our  quinine 
compares  favorably  with  that  from  Java.  The  bark  was 
assessed  at  P1.25  per  kilogram,  and  a  statement  was  made 
to  the  effect  that  they  would  be  willing  to  sign  a  contract 
to  purchase  all  that  the  Islands  could  produce.  Two  local 
firms  have  also  offered  to  buy  all  the  cinchona  bark  harvest- 
ed at  the  Bukidnon  Plantation  on  contract,  but  no  agree- 
ments  have  as  yet  been  entered  into  because  the  Bureau 
is  not  yet  in  a  position  to  guarantee  a  steady  supply,  and 
also  it  is  the  government's  aim  to  make  the  product  avail- 
able to  the  people  at  the  lowest  possible  cost.  However, 
while  the  primary  object  of  raising  cinchona  is  to  supply 
the  needs  of  the  Health  Service,  the  government  is  willing 
to  cooperate  with  anybody  desiring  to  grow  and  manu- 
facture quinine,  and  as  soon  as  the  government  is  in  a 
position  to  supply  sufficient  cinchona  bark,  it  may  enter 
into  a  contract  with  private  firms,  provided  they  will  agree 
to  sell  the  drug  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Quinine  has  a  world  market,  and  quinine  development 
in  our  country  would  make  us  a  producer  of  an  important 
medicine  of  which  the  world  is  badly  in  need.  It  would 
create  a  new  industry  bound  to  bring  about  two  outstanding 
results:  profit  for  the  producers  and  manufacturers  and 
relief  to  thousands  of  people  suffering  from  malaria. 

According  to  Director  Fischer:  "If  we  were  given  the 
necessary  financial  assistance,  we  could  raise  enough 
cinchona  trees  from  which  to  get  all  the  totaquina  or 
quinine  sulphate  needed  by  the  inhabitants  of  these  Islands. 
Eventually,  after  the  more  serious  problems  are  solved,  this 
plant  can  be  cultivated  extensively  in  the  Islands  as  a 
product  of  export" . 

Java  where  the  plant  was  first  introduced  in  1854,  is 
jealously  keeping  secret  the^methods  and  technique  de- 
veloped in  raising  cinchona  and  in  the  manufacture  of 
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quinine  sulphate.  In  fact,  it  was  only  through  the  co- 
operation of  the  American  Consul  at  Batavia  that  the 
Philippines  was  able  to  secure  the  cinchona  seeds  for  which 
from  P2.00  to  P8.00  per  gram  was  paid.  After  the  last 
order,  the  Javanese  Government  passed  a  measure  pro- 
hibiting the  exportation  of  cinchona  seeds. 


A  Bloody  Palm  Sunday 

(Continued  from  page  188) 
the  only  Church  holidays  of  such'importance  on  which 
no  masses  were  said  in  the  Cebu  churches.     They  were 
closed  and  barred.     The  whole  city  was  practically  deserted, 
and  only  a  few  soldiers  patrolled  the  streets. 

Captain  Candido  Padilla  and  the  Regis  brothers  who  were 
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shot  after  Holy  Week  were  the  only  revolutionists  executed 
in  Cebu  with  full  formalities.  They  were  accorded  spiritual 
ministrations  and  were  allowed  to  wear  their  uniforms. 
A  military  band,  under  the  personal  direction  of  Filemon 
Sotto,  later  a  senator  and  more  recently  a  delegate  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention,  accompanied  the  three  doomed 
revolutionary  leaders  to  their  end. 


Tia  Basia's  Son 

(Continued  from  page  187) 

she  had  a  little  headache.  But  it  was  nothing  serious,  she 
claimed.  Mother  gave  her  an  asperin  tablet.  The  next 
day  she  seemed  all  right  again. 

She  was  radiant  on  the  morning  following  Juanito's  pro- 
motion to  the  fourth  year.  "Just  one  year  more,"  she  said, 
"and  my  boy  will  be  a  graduado.  My!  And  it  seemed 
only  yesterday  that  he  began  going  to  school!  Just  one 
more  year,  just  one  more!" 

That  one  year  passed,  and  Juanito  and  I  were  graduated. 
I  was  tremendously  happy.  But  my  happiness  seemed 
weak  compared  to  that  of  Tia  Basia's.  She  was  almost 
crying  when  she  told  of  Juanito's  graduation. 

"You  received  your  diploma,  too?  Of  course,  you  did. 
Juanito  received  his  last  night.  Yes,  I  was  there.  The 
boys  went  up  the  stage  one  by  one  to  get  their  diplomas 
from  the  Governor.  Then  they  shook  his  hand  and  the 
hands  of  all  those  big  men  on  the  stage.  Some  of  them 
were  maestros,  I've  heard,  and  some  were  politicians. 
Juanito  shook  hands  with  all  of  them.  Don't  you  think 
it  was  wonderful?" 
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I  told  Tia  Basia,  yes,  it  was  wonderful,  and  she  smiled 
at  me  approvingly. 

"Yes,  it  was  wonderful,"  she  repeated.  Then  she  added, 
almost  to  herself  alone,  "And  Juanito  is  a  graduado  now." 

After  a  while,  she  asked  me: 

"Are  you  going  to  Manila,  Carling?" 

"Yes." 

"You  are  going  to  be  an  abogado,  no?" 

"No.  I  want  to  be  an  engineer.  You  know  what  en- 
gineers are?  They  build  cement  and  iron  bridges,  also 
big,  concrete  buildings  and  other  things." 

"Yes,  I  know."  And  then  a  far  away  look  came  into 
her  eyes.  "I  wish  Juanito  could  go  to  Manila,  too.  But 
he  can't.  We  can  not  afford  it.  They  say  it  costs  about 
forty  or  fifty  pesos  a  month  for  a  boy  to  study  in  Manila." 

I  told  her  yes,  and  then  I  added:  "But,  of  course,  it  does 
not  matter  much  whether  he  goes  to  Manila  or  not.  Really, 
it  depends  on  the  man.  I  know  of  one  who  is  not  even  a 
high-school  graduate  and  he  is  doing  very  well.  And  I 
know  of  several  college  graduates  who  have  not  made  use 
of  their  studies  at  all." 

Tia  Basia  smiled.     "I  hope  it  is  so.     Juanito  is  a  good 
boy  and  I  know  all  will  like  him." 
I  helped  her  put  the  basket  of  fish  on  her  head,  and  she 

went  away. 

In  Manila,  I  forgot  about  Tia  Basia  and  her  son.  There 
were  so  many  things  of  interest  and  importance  to  occupy 
my  time,  that  I  hardly  thought  of  my  old  home  town. 
When  I  went  home  for  the  summer  vacation,  however,  I 
saw  Tia  Basia  again. 

She  was  much  older  and  thinner,  and  a  little  gray  had 
appeared  in  her  hair  near  the  temples.  She  was  very  happy 
to  see  me  back. 

"Why,  Carling!  When  did  you  arrive?  Only  this  morn- 
ing?    My,  but  you  have  grown!" 

"Yes,  I've  grown,  all  right.  I  can  not  use  any  of  the 
clothes  that  I  brought  with  me  to  Manila  when  I  left  last 
June." 

We  talked  for  some  minutes,  and  then  I  asked  her  about 
Juanito. 

"Juanito?  Oh,  he's  all  right.  He's  married  now." 
And  then  she  left. 


I  followed  Tia  Basia  with  my  eyes.  There  had  not  been 
the  usual  ring  of  pride  in  her  voice  when  she  spoke  of  her 
son,  and  I  thought  I  noticed  a  catch  in  her  voice  and  a  hint 
of  tears  in  her  eyes. 

Sulu  Pearls 

{Continued  from  page  186) 
inadvertent  touch  may  spoil  the  skin  texture  of  the  pearl. 
When  brought  to  port  the  pearls  are  peeled,,  onionlike,  from 
three  to  five  skins  being  removable.  A  pearl  weighing 
25  karats  in  the  rough  may  be  peeled  down  to  five  karats, 
but  usually  such  a  pearl  keeps  a  weight  of  10  karats  by  the 
time  it  is  couched  in  rose-colored  cottonwood  preparatory 
to  be  sold  to  the  pearlbuyers  who  roam  the  world  in  search 
of  fine  pearls. 

The  great  majority  of  fine  pearls  reaching  the  market  are 
from  3  to  8  karats;  anything  beyond  has  a  pedigree  and 
needs  it.  All  the  exceptionally  good  pearls  taken  in  Sulu 
waters  have  their  history:  when  and  where  found;  by  whom; 
a  minute  description  of  shape,  luster,  skin  texture,  weight, 
size;  to  whom  it  was  sold,  when,  and  at  what  price;  and 
what  it  was  destined  for,  a  queen's  crown,  a  millionaire's 
pin,  or  any  such. 

But  today  the  waters  of  the  Sulu  Archipelago  are  even 
quieter  than  usual;  the  pearl  industry  feels  the  effect  of 
the  world  crisis  more  acutely  than  most  industries.  Lazily 
and  dreamily  the  waves  swish  and  sweep  over  the  pearl 
banks  where  most  activity  is  now  stilled.  Yet  far  below 
those  swishing,  sweeping  waves,  in  their  cradles  of  mother- 
of-pearl,  the  bits  from  Allah's  shivered  hammer  slumber 
and  there  in  repose  they  await  their  resurrection 


Rota   Days 

(Continued  from  page  185) 
the  direction  and  the  distance,  why  do  you  want  a  guide 
to  take  you  there?"  Replying  that  I  did  not  know  the 
trails  to  Tailalo,  Juan  still  thought,  he  said,  that  "anyone 
who  could  point  out  the  direction  and  state  the  distance 
to  a  certain  place,  although  he  had  never  been  there,  would 
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surely  also  know  what  trail  to  take.  "But  how",  he  went 
on,  "in  the  name  of  the  Saint  do  you  know  this?"  So  an 
hour  was  taken  up  in  showing  Juan  how  to  orient  a  map 
with  a  compass  and  measure  distances  by  means  of  the 
scale  on  the  map.  After  this  lesson  Juan's  face  became  a 
study  of  perplexity  and  finally  he  said  "Why,  sir,  you  are 
a  great  scholar.  You  can,  with  a  few  instruments,  measure 
the  whole  world.' '  I  replied  that  I  could,  but  that  untold 
other  thousands  could  also  do  this.  He  then  said  that  it 
was  a  great  pity  that  the  people  of  Rota  could  be  so  ignorant, 
and  asked  why  it  was  that  the  great  nations  which  had  been 
their  masters  had  not  taught  them  more.  To  this,  I  had 
no  answer  for  Juan. 

Years  before,  as  a  boy,  I  had  read  "The  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle' '  by  Charles  Darwin,  in  which  he  tells  how  he  created 
unbounded  astonishment  by  the  use  of  a  compass  and  a 
map  among  primitive  people  in  South  America.  Little 
did  I  dream  at  that  tender  age,  as  a  Victorian  novelist 
would  say,  that  I  in  later  years  would  pull  a  swift  one 
copped  from  Darwin,  as  a  New  York  tabloid  editor  would 
express  it. 
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Again  the  lamps  were  lit  and  the  telling  and  recording 
of  myths  was  in  Order.  This  evening  was  spent  in  covering 
the  tales  of  the  Taotao  Mona.  The  natives  say  that  these 
mythical  Taotao  Mona  were  Magas  (chiefs)  of  different 
localities,  and  each  had  his  characteristics.  Greece  had  its 
heroic  strong  men,  but  so  had  the  Chamorros  as  the  follow- 
ing tales  will  show: 

"There  was  at  Talage  a  man  who  was  very  strong,  and 
there  was  another  at  Talofofo  who  was  very  strong  also, 
because  he  left  a  footprint  in  the  rocks  at  Talofofo,  and  at 
Talage  there  is  also  the  footprint  of  the  man  of  Talage. 
They  went  in  search  of  each  other  to  fight  and  to  see  who 
was  the  stronger  of  the  two.  When  they  met,  said  the 
one,  'Where  are  you  going?*  Said  the  other,  'I  am  searching 
for  you  so  we  can  fight'.  Then  they  decided  between  them 
that  they  would  eat  first.  Said  the  one,  when  the  food  was 
near  done,  'Get  me  a  coconut.1  So  he  went  out  and  shook 
the  coconut  tree  and  made  the  coconuts  fall  down.  Then 
the  other  took  the  coconut  and  squeezed  the  milk  all  out 
of  the  coconut.  Then  the  two  gave  up  having  a  fight  as 
they  saw  that  they  were  equally  strong.' ' 

"There  lived  a  man  in  Inalahan  who  thought  he  was  the 
strongest  man  in  the  world.  So  he  came  to  Malesso  to 
show  them  there  how  strong  he  was  by  pulling  out  coconut 
trees  by  the  roots.  But  a  man  of  Malesso  got  up  and  said, 
'That  is  nothing*.  Then  he  shook  a  coconut  tree  and 
made  all  the  nuts  fall  down  and,  picking  one  up,  he  took 
it  in  one  hand  and  squeezed  all  the  juice  out  of  it,  even  the 
milk  of  the  nut.  When  the  man  from  Inalahan  saw  that 
the  man  of  Malesso  was  stronger,  he  ran  home." 

"There  were  in  Rota,  at  one  time,  two  strong  chiefs  who 
searched  for  each  other  in  order  to  fight.  They  decided 
first  to  test  their  strength  and  partook  of  a  meal.  Said 
one,  'Let  us  catch  some  fish*.  The  other  said,  'It  suits  me'. 
Having  procured  a  canoe,  one  wanted  to  head  east  and  the 
other  west.  Not  being  able  to  agree  on  the  matter,  they 
plied  their  paddles  in  different  directions.  So  strong  were 
they  that  the  canoe  parted  in  the  middle  and  each  part 
was  propelled  with  such  force  that  they  arrived  home 
without  a  drop  of  water  in  either  half  of  the  canoe 
although  they  lived  at  opposite  ends  of  the  island,  and 
to  this  day  there  are  dents  in  the  rock  where  the  two 
chiefs  beached  them". 

(To  be  continued) 
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Taliang 

{Continued  from  page  183) 

would  you  have  done  in  my  place,  knowing  as  I  did  that  she 
did  not  have  enough  money. 

Taliang:  (suddenly  facing  him)  Me?  Of  course,  I 
would  have  advised  her  to  borrow  from  someone  else;  not 
from  me.     I  am  not  a  fool ! 

Imong:  But  suppose  there  were  no  one  from  whom 
she  could  borrow? 

Taliang:  In  that  case,  I  would  have  let  her  suffer  the 
consequences,  that  I  would,  if  it  had  been  me!  Anyway 
it  is  her  own  affair.     She  ought  to  know  what  she  is  doing! 

Imong:  I  dare  say  I  was  a  bit  too  hasty,  but  I  thought 
you  would  understand  how   I  felt  when   I  saw  her  cry. 

(Pause) 

Taliang:     (mockingly)     So  she  cried,  eh?     Ugh! 

Imong:     (gesticulating)     Suppose  it  has  been  you? 

Taliang:  (almost  in  a  scream)  Why  me?  So  you 
tliink  I  am  like  her,  ha? 

Imong:  (grasping  her  shoulders)  Of  course  not,  but 
you  don't  understand! 

Taliang:  (as  she  shakes  off  his  hands)  I,  not  to  un- 
derstand?    Of  course  I  do.     It  is  you  who  don't! 

Imong:  (getting  impatient)  Oh,  look  here,  Taliang! 
This  is  silly.     We've  got  to  stop ! 

Taliang:  (ignoring  him)  Where  did  you  get  that 
money  you  loaned  her?  That  is  what  I  want  to  know! 
You  have  not  loaned  the  money  Ka  Pasiang  gave  you? 

Imong:     (evasively)     I  tell  you,  this  has  got  to  stop! 

Taliang:  (insisting)  Did  you  loan  that  money?  Tell 
me  that! 

Imong:  (giving  in)  What  if  I  did?  I  tell  you  it 
could  not  be  helped !     It  was  the  only  money  I  had  with  me ! 

Taliang:  (on  the  verge  of  tears)  So  that  is  how  things 
stand.  (Pause.  Imong  starts  for  the  inside  room  but 
changes   his   mind.)     A    good    husband    you    are— giving 


away  your  money  with  the  only  other  shirt  you  have  almost 
in  rags  and  Iliong  needing  new  clothes  and  a  pair  of  shoes 
and  the  fiesta  only  two  days  away!  That  shows  what  you 
really  are!  You  have  no  thought  of  your  responsibilities 
to  your  family.  (Pause.  Imong  walks  back  and  forth 
in  the  room.  Seeing  him  thus,  Taliang  covers  her  eyes  with 
the  shirt  she  has  been  working  on  and  sobs  loudly.)  I  was 
even  expecting  to  get  me  a  new  dress  at  Ka  Dora's  tonight. 
(More  sobs.) 

Imong:     But  Berta  promised  me  to  pay  it  back  after 
the  tienda  closes  tomorrow. 

Taliang:  Do  you  think  she  will  be  able  to  make  that 
amount  in  one  day  at  this  time  of  the  year? 

Imong:     Then  we  will  try  to  borrow  from  somebody  else. 
Taliang:     Who  do  you  think  is  willing  to  loan  you  a 
cent  with  the  fiesta  only  two  days  ahead? 

Imong:     Anyhow,  we  will  find  some  other  way  yet. 
Taliang:     What  some  other  way?     Ugh! 
Imong:     (thrusting    his    hands    into    his    hair)     Oh,    I 
tell  you,  this  is  rotten!     Stop  it! 

Taliang:  (between  fresh  hysterical  sobs)  I  can  not 
stand  your  ways  any  longer!  I  am  not  a  fool  to  enslave 
myself  for  nothing!  (She  stands  up  throwing  the  shirt 
on  the  floor.)  You  can  bring  that  Berta  here  to  live  with 
you  if  you  like.  I  think  that  is  the  best  thing  for  you  to  do! 
I  wouldn't  mind  a  bit  if  she  does  come  here.  (She  tosses 
her  head  proudly  as  she  proceeds  to  the  inner  room.) 

Imong:  I  told  you  already  that  it  was  not  for  anything 
else  that  I  loaned  her  the  money !  What  more  do  you  want? 
Taliang:  (opening  the  door)  Do  you  think  that  I 
believe  that  about  Berta's  crying?  Do  you  think  that  I 
can  not  see  how  things  are  going  with  you?  I  am  not  such 
a  fool  as  you  think!  I'd  be  ashamed  of  myself  if  I  were 
you!     (She  shuts  the  door  with  a  bang.) 

Imong:  Ay,  this  Taliang!  Do  not  shout  so!  The 
neighbors  might  think  that  what  you  are  saying  is  true. 
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Taliang:  (within)  Let  them  hear  all  about  it,  so  they 
will  know  what  you  are  doing!  It  serves  you  right.  (More 
sobs.) 

Imong:     Oh,  what  a  woman  you  are?     Will  you  stop? 

Taliang:  (opening  the  door  and  looking  in)  Do  you 
think  I  do  not  know  what  men  are  like?  I  am  not  a  fool! 
You  can  bring  that  Berta  here  if  you  like  and  comfort  her 
when  she  cries!     (She  shuts  the  door  again  with  a  bang.) 

Imong:  (impatiently)  Susmariosep,  this  Taliang! 
When  will  you  ever  stop  making  such  a  silly  fuss  about 
nothing?  I  told  you  the  truth,  all  there  is  to  it,  but  you 
don't  believe  me! 

Taliang:  (inside  with  a  muffled  energy)  Oh,  you  can 
bring  that  Berta  here  if  you  like,  since  you  think  more  of 
her  than  of  me.  I  would  not  mind  it  a  bit  if  you  do. 
I  am  leaving  this  house,  anyway,  this  very  hour,  as  soon 
as  I  can  gather  up  my  things. 

(Limply  Imong  sits  down  on  one  of  the  chairs  at  the 
left  and  leans  against  the  wall.) 

Imong:     Well,  I  am  damned! 

Taliang:  (inside,  in  an  insinuating  voice)  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  she  did  not  ask  you  to  come  to  see  her 
at  her  house  tonight? 

Imong:  (with  a  painful  show  of  patience)  All  right, 
say  what  you  like,  since  you  don't  believe  me.  What 
do  you  take  me  for? 

Taliang:  (coming  out  with  a  bundle  of  hastily  gathered 
clothes  under  her  arm  and  a  shawl  thrown  over  her  right 
shoulder  which  she  uses  in  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes) 
An  inconsiderate  idiot,  that  is  what  you  are — giving  away 
your  money  to  that  pianga  when  we  need  it  ourselves! 
You  can  bring  her  here  to  live  with  you  now.  I  will  not 
be  here  to  molest  you. 

(She  starts  for  the  entrance  door  wiping  the  tears  from 
her  eyes  with  the  shawl  as  she  walks.  Suddenly  Imong 
springs  to  meet  her  and  violently  takes  the  bundle  away 
from  her.) 

Imong:  You  can  not  take  these  things  with  you!  (He 
walks  backward  and  plants  himself  in  the  threshold.) 
Neither  can  you  pass  through  this  door!  What  do  you 
think  I  am?  A  fool?  Pshoo!  Just  try  to  come  near  me 
and  you  will  see!  I  am  still  the  master  of  this  house! 
And  as  long  as  I  am  still  alive  you  can  not  do  what  you 
like! 

Taliang:  (recovering  herself,  and  rushing  at  him  for 
the  bundle)     Give  me  that  bundle! 

(With  a  swift  push  of  his  right  hand  he  throws  her  back- 
ward.    His  face  is  contorted  in  anger.) 

Imong:  I  tell  you  for  the  last  time  not  to  come  near  me! 
If  you  do  I  will  twist  your  neck! 

(Like  a  balked  tigress  Taliang  stares  at  Imong.  Then, 
seeing  the  futility  of  resort  to  force  she  suddenly  turns 
about  and,  tossing  her  head,  walks  towards  the  inside  room. 
She  closes  the  door  with  a  loud  bang.  The  sound  of  stiffled 
sobs  is  heard.  Imong  leans  against  the  door  post  and 
looks  intently  towards  the  room  with  a  repentant  and 
worried  face.  But  after  a  while  his  face  lightens  as  the 
sound  of  the  shouts  of  school  children  are  heard  from  with- 
out. When  at  last  two  or  three  of  them  can  be  seen  through 
the  window  at  the  left  walking  in  the  road,  the  curtain 
slowly  falls.) 
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Editorials 

{Continued  from  page  181) 
This  is  a  wise  plan,  and  the  more  generous  because  it 
is  entirely  voluntary.     Mr.   L.   Weinzheimer,   Vice-Presi- 
dent and  General  Manager,  has  devised  and  put  into  opera- 
tion a  plan  that  should  be  widely  followed. 

Tourists  may  come  to  the  country  in  ship-loads,  but 
unless  they  know  there  is  something  to  see  or  to  experience 
when  they  get  here,  they  won't  stay 
Travel  in  very  long— a  twelve-hour   stop  with 

the  Philippines  the  ship  or,  at  best,  a  few  days  be- 
tween ships  is  all  that  we  may  then 
expect.  Any  effort  is  to  be  commended,  therefore,  that 
gives  publicity  to  the  great  scenic  beauties  of  this  country 
and  the  interest  and  delight  that  await  the  traveler  here 
beyond  the  confines  of  Manila.  One  corporation,  the 
Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  has  recently  begun  pub- 
lication of  a  series  of  well-planned  advertisements  in  con- 
nection with  the  sale  of  gasoline  and  oil  that  call  attention 
to  the  practicability  of  automobile  trips  from  Manila  to 
numerous  places  and  scenes  of  genuine  interest.  With 
our  mountain  and  sea  resorts,  hot  springs,  volcanoes,  great 
caves,  magnificent  rivers,  noble  old  Spanish  churches  and 
missions,  the  stupendous  rice-terraces  of  Ifugao,  the  inter- 
esting and  unique  cultures  of  some  of  our  pagan  groups- 
travelers  could  spend  months  here  if  they  knew  where  to 
go.  Such  advertisements  as  those  of  the  Standard -Vacuum 
Oil  Company  fill  a  real  need. 

Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

THE  cover  on  this  month's  issue  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Magazine  is  a  reproduction  of  a 
wash-drawing  of  the  quadrangle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  by  Diosdado M.Lorenzo 
returned  recently  from  the  Reale  Accademia  di 
Belle  Arti  in  Rome.  He  also  studied  for  some 
years  in  the  Academia  de  San  Fernando  in  Spain. 
He  was  born  at  San  Isidro,  Nueva  Ecija,  and, 
before  going  abroad,   graduated  at  the  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  Ma- 


nila with  honors.  We  plan  to  publish  a  series  of  covers  by  Mr.  Lo- 
renzo, chiefly  of  Manila  street  scenes,  which  will  make  an  excellent 
collection  for  permanent  preservation. 

Mariano  Salvador  Moreno  states  that  the  short  play,  "Taliang", 
is  based  on  a  real  incident  in  the  lives  of  two  acquaintances  of  his.  It  is 
indeed  characteristic  of  certain  phases  of  domestic  life.  Mr.  Moreno 
is  a  student  at  the  National  University. 

Mrs.  Anne  J.  Broad  (Henry  Philip  Broad)  states  that  her  article  on 
Sulu  pearls  is  based  on  data  gathered  from  various  pearl  dealers  in 
Zamboanga  and  Jolo.  She  is  at  present  at  work  on  another  article 
on  Moro  brass  work  which  should  be  interesting.  She  has  lived  in 
Zamboanga  for  a  good  many  years  and  is  already  well  known  to  readers 
of  this  publication. 

Jose  Garcia  Sanchez,  author  of  "Tia  Basia's  Son",  was  born  in  Iloilo 
in  1910  and  is  connected  with  the  school  at  which  he  graduated,  the 
Colegio  de  San  Agustin.  He  has  written  for  a  number  of  other  Phil- 
ippine publications  and  in  a  letter  to  me  states:  "In  passing,  I  should 
like  to  express  my  wonder  at  the  almost  miraculous  way  you  act  on  a 
s7ibmitted~story— whether  it  'clicks'  or  not.  Other  editors  take  at 
least  two  months  to  decide  whether  to  accept  or  reject  a  story,  leaving 
a  poor  author  during  all  this  time  at  a  loss  as  to  the  fate  of  his  work. 
If  the  other  publications  in  Manila  were  as  prompt  as  the  Philippine 
Magazine  in  this  matter,  the  life  of  us  writers  would  be  much  more 
pleasant." 

Eusebio  Vibar  who  writes  on  quinine  production  in  the  Philippines 
was  formerly  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  but  is  now  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  monthly  Agricultural  Life. 

Hernando  R.  Ocampo,  author  of  the  story,  "The  Virgin",  is  connected 
with  the  Philippine  Education  Company,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
Magazine  before.  He  is  at  present  engaged  in  launching  a  mimeo- 
graphed publication  of  "unedited  stories"  under  the  title  "Story  Manu- 
scripts". 

Alfredo  F.  Benitez  is  the  young  son  of  Dean  Conrado  Benitez  of  the 
University  of  the  Philippines  and  Mrs.  Benitez,  head  of  the  Philippine 
Woman's  College.  Sick  of  a  heart  ailment  for  some  two  years,  often 
unable  to  move  or  even  converse,  he  shows  a  brave  spirit.  "Your 
Magazine",  he  writes,  "has  been  a  source  of  instruction  as  well  as 
enjoyment  to  me.  Expecting  its  arrival  has  become  a  pleasant  habit 
with  me.  I  wish  you  all  success  in  youi  praiseworthy  endeavors  to 
develop  Filipino  writers  in  English." 

Superintendent  of  Schools  James  E.  McCall,  who  tells  the  true  story 
of  the  pitiful  but  heroic  death  of  little  Anastacia  Orence  in  Tanza, 
Cavite,  together  with  a  number  of  other  small  children  in  a  fire,  is  pre- 
paring a  suitable  stone  to  mark  her  grave  to  the  cost  of  which  some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  province  and  a  few  others  contributed.  The  garbled 
and  unfair  reports  published  in  some  Manila  periodicals  about  this  sad 
affair  were  disgraceful  examples  of  "reporting". 

C.  V.  Pedroche  is  a  frequent  contributor  of  stories  and  poems  to  the 
Philippine  Magazine.  He  states  in  a  letter  to  me  that  he  recently  passed 
the  First  Grade  Civil  Service  Examination,  but  that  he  is  still  out  of  a 
job. 


WHEN    OTHER    REMEDIES    HAVE    FAILED 

TRY 

WATSONAL  TAGUROL 

Thousands  of  persons  in  the  Philippines  have  been  cured  of  their  Skin  Diseases 
(Herpes,  Sarna,  Dhobie  Itch,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Rash,  Itch,  Panoblanco, 
Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.)  by  this  wonderful  balm.  Its  components  have  been 
considered  by  the  Medical  Profession  as  the  most  efficient  in  curing  Skin 
Eruptions.  If  you  suffer  from  some  Skin  infection  do  not  delay,  try 
WATSONAL  TAGUROL  at  once!  A  "MADE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES" 
REMEDY. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUG  STORES 

FORMULA:     Bals.  Peru,  Phenol,  Pine  Tar,  Menthol  aa  1.5;  Resorcin,  Camphor  aa  3;  zinc 
U    l  oxide  5;Sulphur  precip.  10;  Add  salicyl  2.5  Alcohol  12.50  cc;  Tagulaway  15  gm. 
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April  13 1:46  p.m.  1:55  a.m 

April  14 2:33  p.m.  2:32  a.m' 

April  15 3:19  p.m.  3:07  a.m 

April  16 4:06  p.m.  3:42  a.m* 

April  17 4:53  p.m.  4:16  a.m' 

April  18 5:42  p.m.  4:53  a.m* 

April  19 6:34  p.m.  5:32  a.m 

April  20 7:29  p.m.  6:14  a.m* 

April  21 8:26  p.m.  7:01  a.m" 

April  22 9:23  p.m.  7:53  a.m* 

April  23 10:21  p.m.  8:49  a.m' 

April  24 11:16  p.m.  9:49  a.m* 

April  25 10:49  a.m" 

April  26 12:08  a.m.  11:50  a.m 

April  27 12:56  a.m.  12:49  p.m. 

April  28 1:41  a.m.  1:47  p.m 

April  29 2:25  a.m.  2:44  p.m 

April  30 3:08  a.m.  3:42  p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

New  Moon     on  the     3rd  at 8:11  p.m. 

First  Quarter  on  the  11th  at 1:42  a.m. 

Full  Moon       on  the  19th  at 5:10  a.m. 

Last  Quarter  on  the  26th  at 12:20  p.m. 

Perigee             on  the     2nd  at 4:12  a.m. 

Apogee              on  the  14th  at 3:48  a.m 

Perigee              on  the  30th  at 12:00  a.m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 

MERCURY  rises  at  5:02  a.  m.  and  sets  at  5:20 
p.  m.  The  planet  is  too  close  to  the  Sun  for  obser- 
vation. 

VENUS  rises  at  7:48  a.  m.  and  sets  at  8:34  p.  m. 
Just  after  sundown  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the 
western  sky  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus. 

MARS  rises  at  5:18  p.  m.  and  sets  at  5:12  a.  m. 
on  the  day  following.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet 
may  be  found  very  low  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the 
constellation  of  Virgo. 

JUPITER  rises  at  8:03  p.  m.  on  the  14th  and  sets 
at  7:27  a.  m.  on  the  15th.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet 
may  be  found  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the  constellation 
of  Libra. 

SATURN  rises  at  3:14  a.  m.  and  sets  at  2:52  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  very  low  in  the  eastern 
sky  in  the  constellation  of  Aquarius  just  before  sun- 
rise. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 
North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  Zenith 

Aldebaran  in  Taurus        Betelgeuse  and  Rigel  in 
Capella  in  Auriga  Orion 

Castor  and  Pollux  in        Sirius  in  Canis  Major 

Gemini  Procyon  in  Canis  Minor 

Regulus  in  Leo  Canopus  in  Argo 

Arcturus  in  Bootis  Spica  in  Virgo 

Alpha  Crucis  in  the 

Southern  Cross 
Alpha  and  Beta  Centaur. 


Pedro  M.  de  Leon  was  born  in  Tubigan, 
Gasan,  Marinduque,  in  1912,  and  is  employed 
in  the  municipal  government  of  his  "home 
town". 

Of  H.  G.  HornbostePs  "Rota  Days",  a 
series  of  articles  the  second  of  which  appears 
in  this  issue,  Salvador  P.  Lopez,  Philippines 
Herald  columnist,  said:  "There  is  so  much 
fake  romance  woven  around  the  South  Seas 
that  it  is  a  welcome  relief  to  read  an  article 
about  those  places  that  has  the  ring  of  truth 
in  it  and  yet  is  written  with  understanding 
and  sympathy.  Such  an  article  is  that  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Hornbostel  in  the  March  number 
of  the  Philippine  Magazine  which  deals  with 
the  author's  experiences  in  Rota,  neighbor- 
ing island  of  Guam.  The  article,  which  will 
run  as  a  serial  in  the  magazine,  should  bear 
the  same  relation  to  South  Sea  romanticism 
that  Charles  Dana's  'Two  Years  Before  the 
Mast',  years  ago,  bore  to  the  extravagant 
romances  of  the  sea.  Like  this  masterpiece, 
the  serial  is  honest  and  realistic,  written  in 
a  vivid  style  that  in  places  is  eloquent  and 
lyrical,  but  only  because  it  is  authentic." 

The  article  on  trans-Pacific  aviation  in 
the  February  issue  of  the  Philippine  Mag- 
azine with  a  number  of  original  maps  of 
Wake  and  Midway  islands,  was  reprinted 
in  the  China  Weekly  Review  of  Shanghai 
by  special  permission. 

An  idea  of  how  long  issues  of  the  Magazine 
are  read  is  indicated  by  a  query  as  to  the 
original  sources  of  "Magellan's  Voyage 
Around  the  World"  and  "The  Wanderings 
of  Aguinaldo"  published  serially  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Magazine  in  1926  and  1927 — eight  or 
nine  years  ago — from  a  Captain,  United 
States  Army,  at  Akron,  Ohio. 

During  the  month,  Percy  A.  Hill  kindly 
sent  me  a  presentation  copy  of  his  new  book 
"Philippine  Short  Stories"  (Oriental  Commer- 
cial Company,  Manila),  a  collection  of  short 
stories  and  articles  by  Mr.  Hill  in  two  parts 


— one,  legends  and  old  Spanish  stories,  and, 
two,  stories  of  the  early  American  occupa- 
tion. Many  of  these  tales  first  appeared  in 
the  Philippine  Magazine.  The  book  will 
furnish  many  evenings  of  entertaining  read- 
ing. 

The  frontispiece  of  the  little  girl  with  the 
purple  orchid  blossoms  in  this  issue  of  the 
Philippine  Magazine  is  known  as  a  "color- 
graph".  This  process  of  color  reproduction 
is  new  in  the  Philippines  and  has  just  been 
introduced  by  the  McCullough  Printing 
Company,  the  printers  of  this  Magazine.  It 
is  made  from  one  plate,  eliminating  the 
necessity  of  using  a  number  of  plates  for  the 
different  colors.        

Astronomical  Data   for 
April,  1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 

(Upper  Limb) 

Rises 

April  1..  5:52  a.m. 
April  6..  5:49  a.m. 
April  11.. 5:46  a.m. 
April  16..  5:42  a.m. 
April  21..  5:39  a.m. 
April  26..  5:36  a.m. 

Moonrise  and  Moonset 
(Upper  Limb) 
Rises 

April     1 3:47  a.m. 

April     2 4:31  a.m. 

April     3 5:15  a.m. 

April     4 6:01  a.m. 

April     5 6:48  a.m. 

April     6 7:38  a.m. 

April     7 8:30  a.m. 

April     8 9:25  a.m. 

April     9 10:20  a.m. 

April  10 11:15  a.m. 

April  11 12:07  p.m. 

April  12 12:57  p.m. 


Sets 

6:08  p.m. 
6:09  p.m. 
6:09  p.m. 
6:10  p.m. 
6:11  p.m. 
6:12  p.m. 


Sets 

3:57  p.m. 

4:57  p.m. 

5:56  p.m. 

6:57  p.m. 

7:57  p.m. 

8:58  p.m. 

9:57  p.m. 
10:53  p.m. 
11:46  p.m. 

12:03  a.m. 
1:16  a.m. 


Gift  For  Any  Occasion 

You  Could  Send  Your  Relatives  or 
Friends  No  More  Acceptable  Gift 
Than  a  Year's  Subscriptions  to  the 
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STUDENTS:    For  your  examinations 

you  need  Pens  that   are   WORKERS- 
the  Doric  EVERSHARPS! 


Perfected  writers,  all.  Light-weight 
and  balanced,  smooth -flowing  and 
leak-proof — giving  writing -satisfaction 
that  attests  again  and  again  EVER- 
SHARP'S  leadership  in  fountain-pen 
design. 


Not  a  shirker  nor  a  falterer  among 
them.  For,  the  beauty  of  their  color 
and  markings  is  only  the  more  visible 
feature  of  a  perfection  that  runs  clear 
through. 

Prices  are  not  high.  It's  yours  for 

!P2  down,  balance  in  3  months. 

And  remember,  every  Gold-Seal  Doric 
-Eversharp  is  lifetime  -guaranteed ! 


Let  us  show  you  your  EVERSHARP  PEN  today 

Philippine  Education  Company 
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From  Radiator  to  Tail  Light 


CHEVROLET 


Each  part  designed 

for  sturdy  truck 

service 


Every  Inch 
a    TRUCK 


THE  Chevrolet  truck  is  every  inch  and 
every  pound  a  truck  from  the  rug- 
ged rear  axle  to  the  special  type  engine. 
It  will  haul  bigger  loads  at  faster  speeds 
and  do  it  for  more  years.  It  will  save  you 
money  on  purchase  price,  upkeep  and  operat- 
ing cost.  You  can  check  these  statements 
with  any  one  who  owns  a  Chevrolet  truck. 
The  new  Chevrolet  1-1/2  ton  truck  is  all 
truck  throughout.     The  rear  axle  is  built  for 


extremely  heavy  duty  hauling,  with  straddle 
mounted  pinion  gear,  four  pinion  differen- 
tial, oversize  axle  shaft,  double  row  wheel 
bearings.  The  brakes  are  bigger  and  more 
powerful — protected  against  water,  dirt  and 
dust.  The  clutch,  transmission,  frame,  and 
springs  are  improved  and  strengthened.  Ra- 
diator, head-lamps  and  fenders  are  united  by  a 
STABILIZED  FRONT  END  MOUNTING, 
protecting  the  radiator  from  strains. 


Chevrolet  Trucks  +  Chevrolet  Service 

the  combination  that  results  in  low  cost  delivery 


Write  or  call  for  latest  Chevrolet  Facts  and  Figures 

Pacific    Commercial   Company 

DISTRIBUTOR:    Chevrolet  Cars  and  Trucks 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


AN  unseasonable  typhoon 
*"*■  of  exceptional  severity 
.  caused  heavy  loss  of  life  and 
property  damage  in  eastern 
Samar,  the  Bicol  provinces 
and  southern  Tayabas  early 
in  April.  No  information  is 
available  as  to  damage  to 
coconut  trees  but  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  consid- 
erable. 

Copra  prices  followed  their 
spectacular  rise  in  recent 
months  with  a  decline  in  March  which  wiped 
out  the  February  advance.  They  again  started 
upward  at  the  end  of  the  month,  as  it  became  evident 
that  speculative  stocks  were  pretty  well  cleaned  out 
and  that  supplies  would  be  scarce  in  the  next  two 
months,    at   least. 

Distribution  of  sugar  benefit  payments  got  under 
way  during  March  and  about  10  percent  of  the  total 
had  been  paid  out  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Distri- 
bution of  this  money  increased  circulation  markedly 
and  there  was  some  evidence  of  improvement  in 
collections  in  the  sugar  districts,  though  some  of  the 
principal  distributors  reported  no  notable  change. 
Automotive  accessory  and  tire  companies  reported 
improved  collections  in  March  but  attributed  them 
rather  to  the  fact  that  truck  and  bus  companies 
were  recovering  from  payment  of  heavy  registration 
fees  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

The  authority  received  from  Washington  to  make 
molasses  and  alcohol  from  surplus  cane  came  too  late 
to  be  of  much  benefit  to  sugar  estates.  The  greater 
part  of  the  surplus  cane  had  already  been  destroyed 
and  much  of  the  cane  left  standing  will  not  be  used, 
as  it  would  not  pay  to  start  up  the  centrals  which 
finished  their  limited  grinding  season  and  closed 
down  before  the  middle  of  March. 

Oil  companies  expect  to  benefit  from  the  shortage 
of  alcohol  resulting  from  sugar  restriction.  It  is 
reported  that  some  large  transportation  companies 
have  already  decided  to  turn  from  alcohol  to  gasoline 
this  year. 

Commercial  trucking  companies  have  been  hit  by 
two  new  regulations  issued  by  the  Director  of  Public 
Works.  The  first  prohibits  the  use  of  truck-trailer 
combinations  exceeding  nine  meters  in  length,  a 
restriction  which,  it  is  understood,  makes  it  impos- 
sible to  use  trailers  at  all.  This  ruling  is  expected 
to  result  in  better  traffic  conditions  and  less  damage 
to  roads.  A  second  regulation  requires  trucks 
operating  for  compensation  to  register  under  the 
"TH"  classification  beginning  January  1,  1936,  at 
double  the  fee  they  are  now  paying  under  the  "T" 
classification.  The  latter  will  continue  to  apply 
to  trucks  operated  only  for  the  use  of  the  owners. 

The  law  passed  by  the  California  Legislature  im- 
posing a  10-cent-a-pound  tax  on  oleomargarine  mad« 
from  imported  oils,  on  top  of  the  3-cent-a-pound 
excise  tax,  has  considerably  disturbed  local  copra 
interests.  It  is  particularly  serious,  in  that  the 
excise  tax  has  forced  soap  manufacturers  to  turn  to 
cheaper  bases  with  the  result  that  the  edible  oil 
market,  formerly  comparatively  unimportant,  has 
become  the  chief  market  for  copra. 

A  local  motion  picture  producing  company  has 
been  led  by  the  demand  for  Tagalog  films  to  increase 
its  capitalization  from  P200.000  to  Pl,000,000,  with 
the  idea  of  increasing  its  facilities  for  production. 

Construction  showed  a  considerable  improvement 
over  the  previous  month,  the  value  of  building  per- 
mits amounting  to  P453,500  in  March,  1935  and 
P884.900  in  the  first  three  months  of  1935,  as  com- 
pared with  P  785, 400  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934. 

March,  1935,  real  estate  sales,  at  Pi, 493,000 
were  more  than  double  the  total  for  March  last  year, 
and  more  than  a  quarter  million  pesos  above  Feb- 
ruary, 1935.  The  first  quarter  totals  of  1935  and 
1934  were  F3,802,487  and  ^3,223,239,  respectively, 
a  gain  during  the  past  three  months  of  well  over  half 
a  million  pesos. 

Power  production  continues  slightly  under  last 
year,  amounting  to  9,447,000  k.w.h.  in  March  and 
27,885,000  k.w.h.  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  com- 
pared with  30,177,000  k.w.h.  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1934. 

Foreign  Trade 
February  exports  were  nearly  24  percent  higher 
than  January  but  62  percent  below  those  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1934.  In  each  case,  it  was  sugar  that  made 
most  of  the  difference.  Eliminating  sugar,  the  total 
of  all  other  exports  was  P8, 8  2  0,000  in  February, 
compared  with  F8, 110,000  in  January,  and  P7,460,- 
000  in  February,  1934.  Imports  were  lower  than 
in  the  previous  month  or  the  same  month  of  the 
previous    year. 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  very  slightly  favorable,  due  to  the  increase  in 
sugar  exports.  The  visible  balance  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  was  moderately  adverse,  with  the  result 
that  there  was  a  net  adverse  balance  of  Pi, 2 14,000, 
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compared .  with  P6,000,000  in  January.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1934,  there  was  a  net  favorable  balance  of 
P 13, 692, 000,  or  slightly  less  than  the  favorable 
balance  with  the  United  States.  The  adverse  ba- 
lance in  February,  1935,  was  due  mainly  to  adverse 
balances  of  P713,000  with  Japan,  P310,000  with 
China  (including  Hong  Kong),  P318,000  with  Bri- 
tish East  Indies,  P204.000  with  Australia,  Pl45,000 
with  Netherland  India,  P263.000  with  Germany, 
and  P  100,000  with  Belgium.  Favorable  balances 
were  enjoyed  with  Great  Britain,  France  and  Spain. 
Import  Trade: — Imports  were  about  16  percent 
below  January  and  24  percent  below  February  1934. 
For  the  first  two  months  of  1935,  imports  were  about 
percent  below  the  figure  for  the  first  two  months  of 
1934,  due  largely  to  smaller  imports  of  automobiles 
and  trucks,  parts  and  tires,  electrical  machinery, 
other  machinery,  iron  and  steel,  and  cotton  cloth. 
Chemicals,  including  fertilizers,  have  been  imported 
in  a  larger  way  than  last  year,  however,  as  have 
mineral  oils  and  tobacco  products,  the  last  named 
being  particularly  striking. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  37  percent 
below  the  figure  for  February,  1934,  while  imports 
from  Japan  were  up  27  percent.  For  the  first  two 
months,  imports  from  Japan,  China,  Australia, 
Netherland  India  and  Netherlands  have  been  greater 
than  in  1934,  while  from  other  countries  they  are 
lower.  The  American  share  of  the  total  imports 
was  65  percent  in  February  and  68  percent  for  the 
first  two  months.  The  Japanese  share  was  13  per- 
cent in  February  and  12  percent  for  the  first  two 
months. 

Export  Trade:  February  exports  were  P2, 275,000 
over  January  due  chiefly  to  larger  shipments  of  sugar, 
copra,  leaf  tobacco,  hemp  and  desiccated  coconut. 
With  the  exception  of  sugar,  which  is  only  a  fraction 
of  the  normal  figure,  all  these  items  showed  consider- 
able increases  as  compared  with  February,  1934. 
Coconut  oil,  on  the  other  hand,  fell  off  due  to  the 
difficulty  encountered  by  oil  mills  in  getting  copra 
and  their  reluctance  to  part  with  oil  at  the  prices 
offered. 

The  United  States  took  74  percent  of  the  total 
exports  in  February  and  73  percent  in  the  first  two 
months.  In  the  first  two  months  of  1934,  the  United 
States  took  90  percent,  made  up  to  a  considerable 
extent  of  sugar.  Japan  took  8  percent  of  the  total 
in  February  and  Great  Britain  4  percent. 

Transportation 
Shipping 

Cargoes. — Orient  interport,  good,  showing  consid- 
erable improvement,  United  States  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic coasts,  good,  except  for  sugar  shipments  which 
are  far  below  normal;  Europe,  slow,  with  copra 
shipments  negligible  and  hemp  down  somewhat, 
copra  cake  and  lumber  about  normal;  interisland, 
fair. 

From  statistics  compiled  by  the  Associated  Steam- 
ship Lines,  there  were  exported  from  the  Philippines 
during  March,  1935,  a  total  of  161,554  tons  with  a 
total  of  89  sailings,  of  which  57,923  tons  were  carried 
in  American  bottoms  with  17  sailings. 

Passenger  traffic. — Inward  and  outward  traffic 
continue  very  good,  taxing  the  capacity  of  ships. 
Interisland  traffic  is  also  good. 

First  class  passenger  rates  between  Manila  and 
Honolulu  and  the  American  Pacific  coast  are  to  be 
increased  $25.00  by  the  conference  lines,  the  increase 
becoming  effective  May    1. 

Manila  Railroad 

Freight  car  loadings  declined  to  a  new  low  in 
March,  with  only  8,114  cars  loaded  in  the  four  weeks 
ended  Maich  23,  compared  with  20,421  in  the  same 
period  of  1934,  and  108,330  tons  of  freight  carried, 
compared  with  353,639.  The  decline  is  of  course 
due  mainly  to  sugar,  on  which  the  railroad  is  depen- 
dent for  a  large  proportion  of  its  freight  business, 
but  there  was  also  a  notable  falling-off  in  other  com- 
modities. If  sugar,  sugar  cane  and  molasses  are 
deducted,  revenue  freight  amounts  to  39,447  tons 
in  the  1935  period  and  53,744  tons  in  the  same  period 
of  1934.  Rice  and  copra  movements  are  down  on 
account  of  short  crops,  though  the  movement  in 
coconuts  was  comparatively  good.  Mineral  prod- 
ucts were  said  to  be  down  on  account  of  lack  of 
building.  Movement  of  manufactured  products 
was  comparatively  good.  Truck  competition  is 
understood  to  be  responsible  in  part  for  the  general 
decline  in  car  loadings. 

For  the  twelve  weeks  ended  March  23,  1935, 
revenue  freight  carried  totaled  599,648  metric  tons, 
compared  with  1,100,725  metric  tons  for  the  same 
period  of  1934,  a  decrease  of  46  percent. 


Government  Revenues 
Internal  revenue  collections  for  Manila  amounted 
to  P896,151  in  March,  a  six  percent  increase  over 
March  1934,  due  almost  entirely  to  income  tax 
receipts  which  were  Pi  20,000  greater.  Returns 
from  excise  and  business  taxes  were  lower.  For  the 
first  three  months  of  1935,  internal  revenue  collec 
tions  totaled  P4, 156,979,  an  increase  of  six  percent 
over  the  P3,923,176  collected  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1934. 

Banking 
Total  resources  of  all  the  banks,  as  shown  in  the 
consolidated  statement,  increased  about  P5, 000, 000 
during  the  month  due  chiefly  to  a  P4, 000,000  in- 
crease in  demand  deposits.  The  banks  found  no 
call  for  this  new  money  and  it  was  added  to  cash 
resources,  deposits  in  United  States  banks  increasing 
P3, 400, 000  and  holdings  of  treasury  certificates 
about  the  same  amount.  Loans  and  discounts 
increased  about  Pi, 000, 000  during  the  month,  but 
long-term  investment  holdings  were  reduced  Pi  . 
500,000. 

There  was  a  striking  increase  in  circulation  during 
the  month  but  this  was  apparently  due  to  distri- 
bution of  sugar  benefit  payments  rather  than  to  any 
increase  in  general  business  activity.  Benefit  pay- 
ments are  made  in  dollar  checks,  which  the  recipients 
normally  exchange  for  pesos  and  deposit  at  the  banks. 
The  banks,  rather  than  sell  the  dollars  at  a  discount^ 
turn  them  over  in  many  cases  to  the  Insular  Treas- 
urer, who  issues  pesos  against  them.  The  circulation 
is  likely  to  continue  to  increase  while  the  benefit 
payments  are  being  made,  and  will  probably  remain 
at  the  higher  figure  until  the  demand  for  dollars 
increases. 

Average  weekly  debits  to  individual  accounts 
increased  in  March  and  are  more  than  10  percent 
higher  than  the  March,  1934,  average.  This  would 
seem  to  indicate  more  active  business,  though  actually 
imports  and  exports  are  running  considerably  behind 
last  year  and  domestic  trade  would  also  seem  to  be  at 
a  somewhat  lower  level. 

Consolidated  figures  of  all  the  banks  as  of  March 
30th  are   as  follows: 


T'housands  of  Pe, 
Mar.    30      March    2 


1935 


Total  resources 240,170 

Loans,  discounts  and 
overdrafts 

Investments 

Demand  deposits .... 

Time  deposits 

Net  working  capital, 
foreign  banks 

Average  weekly  debits 
to  individual  ac- 
counts, four  weeks 
ending 

Total  net  circulation  . . 

Total  Government 
reserves 


97,482 
54,778 
54,790 
78,166 

9,480 


25,597 
108,862 


1 935 
235,049 

96,462 
56,206 
50,713 

77,954 

9,838 


23,325 
103,186 


SOS 

Mar. 
193 
243,822 


31 


100,982 
58,291 
61,040 
76,703 

3,728 


22,715 
103,656 


146,342       148,412       138,010 

The  Philippine  National  Bank  is  opening  a  branch 
in  Baguio,  replacing  the  agency  formerly  maintained 
in  the  office  of  the  City  Treasurer.  This  will  give 
Baguio  two  banks,  the  People  Bank  already  having 
a  branch  there.  In  view  of  its  importance  as  a 
mining  center  as  well  as  a  hot-weather  residential 
city,  it  is  felt  that  Baguio  is  in  a  position  to  support 
two  banks. 

The  Philippine  National  Bank  has  opened  a  new 
department  to  rediscount  notes  given  by  property 
owners  to  contractors  to  pay  for  the  repair  or  re- 
modelling of  buildings.  It  is  felt  that  many  needed 
repairs  have  been  held  up  owing  to  lack  of  funds  and 
that  if  accommodation  is  granted  at  moderate  interest 
rates,  employment  will  be  provided  for  carpenters, 
painters  and  other  building  workers. 

Credits  and  Collections 
Collections  are  generally  satisfactory  in  Manila 
and  throughout  most  of  the  provinces.  The  sugar 
districts  are  improving  slightly,  though  there  is  still 
complaint  over  the  delay  in  distribution  of  benefit 
checks.  Even  with  the  benefit  payments,  sugar 
planters  are  receiving  considerably  less  for  their  crop 
this  year  than  last.  On  the  whole,  however,  there 
is  little  complaint  over  collections  or  credit  conditions. 

Sugar 
Exports  continue  at  a  low  rate,  due  to  inability  of 
American   importers   and   local   holders   to   agree  on 
price.     Local    ideas    continue    well    above    the    New 
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York  market,  and  exporters,  raising  their  offers 
from  P7.00  to  as  high  as  P7.40  per  picul  during  the 
month,  reducing  them  toward  the  end  to  P7.20  and 
»7  30,'  failed  to  attract  many  offerings.  Exports 
ince  November  1,  1934,  have  amounted  to  only 
80  877  long  tons  of  centrifugal  and  5,952  long  tons 
of  refined  sugar,  leaving  a  balance  of  about  390,000 
tons  that  may  be  shipped  to  arrive  in  the  United 
States  during  the  balance  of  1935. 

There  are  reports  that  planters  in  some  districts 
wiH  be  short  of  cane  to  fill  their  1935-1936  quotas, 
due  to  shortage  of  funds  for  planting.  These  reports 
have  not  been  definitely  confirmed,  however. 

According  to  advices  received  from  a  reliable 
business  concern,  the  total  U.  S.  allotment  sugar 
shipped  to  the  United  States  during  the  month  of 
March  amounted  to  39,418  long  tons  of  centrifugal 
and  5,367  long  tons  of  refined.  The  aggregate 
amount  of  these  two  classes  of  sugar  shipped  to  the 
United  States  from  the  1934-1935  crop,  in  long  tons, 
follows: 


March 
1935     1934 


Centrifugal 

Refined 


30,418 
5,367 


197,861 
11,578 


80,877   705,218 
5,952      41,693 


35,785     209,439      86,829   746,911 


Grand  Total .  . . 

Coconut  Products 

Copia  prices  fell  off  during  March  from  the  ex- 
cessively high  point  reached  in  February,  due  ap- 
parently to  a  recession  in  the  American  oil  market 
and  realization  of  the  fact  that  copra  could  be  im- 
ported. Imports  were  restricted  to  one  lot  of  3,000 
tons  brought  in  by  a  manufacturing  company  which 
has  a  market  for  its  products  outside  the  United 
States,  but  this  brought  out  a  considerable  clamor 
for  an  increased  duty,  when  the  price  for  resecada 
fell  from  P14.00  or  more  to  about  P9.50.  This  was 
quieted  when  the  importing  company  agreed  not 
to  import  excepting  in  case  of  necessity.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  surplus  stocks  held  by  speculators  have 
largely  been  liquidated  and  with  crops  still  suffering 
from  the  typhoons  of  last  October  and  November, 
prices  have  again  firmed  up.  An  acute  shortage 
of  copra  is  anticipated  in  April  and  May.  Desic- 
cating factories  are  bidding  against  copra  buyers  in 
Laguna  and  Tayabas,  where  the  crop  is  still  very 
short.  A  recent  typhoon  is  understood  to  have  done 
some  damage  in  the  latter  province. 

Prices  for  copra  cake  and  meal  were  again  reduced, 
but  without  much  success  in  interesting  buyers. 
Stocks  nevertheless  remain  moderate. 

Schnurmacher's  statistics  for  March  give  the 
following  figures: 

Mar.  1935  Feb.  1935  Mar.  1934 
Copra,    prices,     resecada, 

buyers'    godowns,   Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  100  kilos: 

High 13.50        14.00  3.90 

Low 9.50        10.25  3.60 

Coconut     oil,     prices,     in 

drums,    Manila,    Pesos 

per  kilo: 
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Abaca  (Manila  Hemp) 

March  continued  quiet,  with  quotations  nominal 
and  little  business  done.  Foreign  importers 
continued  to  hold  off  for  lower  prices  but  local  mar- 
kets held  firm.  Receipts  and  exports  are  running 
about  10  percent  higher  than  last  year. 

Closing  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.)  pesos  per  picul, 
for  various  grades,  were  reported  as  follows: 

E,  9.00,  F,  8.00, 1,  6.25,  J-l,  5.25,  J-2,  4.50,  K,  3.75, 
L-l,    3.00. 

Rice 

With  lower  demand  balanced  by  evidently  lower 
supply,  as  it  became  clear  that  the  1934  crop  was  15 
to  20  percent  below  the  previous  years,  prices  re- 
mained steady  throughout  the  month.  Prices  for 
superior  or  luxury  rice  are  from  P4.75  to  P4.95 
per  sack  of  57  kilos,  with  Macans  from  1*4.35  to 
P4.55  per  sack.  Palay  prices  at  primary  markets 
range  from  Pi. 95  to  P2.10  per  cavan  of  44  kilos, 
with  a  tendency  to  increase.  An  increase  in  demand 
is  expectedwith  the  distribution  of  the  sugar  proces- 
sing tax,  which  should  result  in  strengthening  prices. 

There  was  some  protest  by  rice  exporters  over  the 
compensatory  tax  of  one  cent  a  pound  imposed  by 
the  American  government,  to  balance  the  one  cent 
a  pound  processing  tax  imposed  on  American  rice. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  injures  the  Philippine 
position  seriously,  however.  In  any  event,  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  will  be  any  considerable  sur- 
plus available  for  export  this  year. 

Tobacco 

Though  weather  conditions  in  Cagayan  and  Isa- 
bela  were  favorable  during  March,  it  has  become 
evident  that  the  crop  will  be  lower  than  expected. 
The  present  estimate  is  about  60  percent  of  normal. 
The  lower  estimate  has  strengthened  the  market  for 
tobacco  from  earlier  crops.    .-. 

Exports  in  March  totalled  2,725,298  kilos,  as 
compared  to  177,621  kilos  in  March,  1934. 

Cigar  shipments  to  the  United  States  totaled 
16,060,005  units  in  March,  1935,  as  compared  with 
17,549,132  in  March  last  year. 

Mining 
Gold  production  increased  to  a  new  record  high 
in  March,  the  value  of  production  (at  P70  an  ounce) 
amounting  to  P2, 381, 785  from  the  nine  producing 
mines.  This  figure  exceeds  the  previous  month's 
by  P227,765  and  that  for  March,  1934,  by  1*414,459. 
Gold  production  in  March  was  as  follows: 

Antamok  Goldfields P     243,463 

Baguio  Gold 75,363 

Balatoc 1,053,834 

Benguet  Consolidated 614,400 

Benguet  Exploration 28,478 

Demonstration 72,800 

Ipo  Gold 44,807 

Itogon 185,117 

Suyoc 63,523 

Total P  2,381,785 

Other  mines  are  nearing  production  and  the  Am- 
bassador Gold  Mining  Company  is  planning  to  order 
a  150-ton  mill,  engineers  having  blocked  out  enough 
ore  to  operate  such  a  mill  for  three  years. 
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March    17.—  Sen.    Sergio    Os- 
mefia,  returning  from  the  South, 
tells  newspapermen  that  the  two 
wings  of  the    minority  party  in 
Cebu   and    Iloilo    have   ratified 
the  proposal  to  form  a  coalition 
of  the  major  political  parties  and 
that  the  plan  has  met  with  gen- 
eral approval  throughout  the  Vi- 
sayas. 
March     18. — Reported    that     British     capital    is 
likely  to  be  employed  in  the  development  of  several 
mining  properties  under  the  direction  of  Marsman 
8s  Co.,  Inc. 

March  21  .—Acting  Governor-General  J.  R.  Hay- 
den  issues  a  proclamation  to  the  effect  that  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  approved  Act  4199  amend- 
ing the  Philippine  Currency  Law  which  changes 
the  basis  of  Philippine  currency  from  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  to  the  United  States  dollar  exchange 
standard  in  order  to  keep  Philippine  money  in  the 
same  relative  basis  as  before  the  recent  United  States 
currency  legislation  devaluating  the  dollar. 

March  23. — The  ringing  of  bells  and  the  blowing 
of  whistles  a  few  minutes  after  midnight,  and  a  radio 
program  marks  the  signing  of  the  constitutional 
draft  by  the  President  in  Washington  at  11:00  o'clock 
there  the  morning  of  the  same  day. 

March  25. — R.  A.  McGrath  of  the  United  States 
Shoe  Company  (Hike)  dies  in  Manila,  aged  68. 
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March  26. — A  letter  from  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  Governor-General  Frank 
Murphy  is  made  public  which  states  that  the  De- 
partment will  approve  the  conversion  into  molasses 
of  enough  sugar  cane  to  produce  a  maximum  of  20,- 
000,000  gallons  which  will  be  allowed  entry  into  the 
United  States  as  an  emergency  cattle  feed.  About 
650,000  tons  of  cane  would  have  been  required,  but 
sugar  men  state  that  the  notification  comes  too  late 
to  enable  Philippine  planters  to  profit.  A  month 
and  a  half  ago  dispatches  said  that  the  plan  to  import 
molasses  had  collapsed. 

The  Supreme  Court  sentences  Mariano  Cu  Unjieng 
to  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  from  5  to  7  years 
for  estafa  falsification  of  mercantile  documents  and 
Rafael  Fernandez,  his  former  business  associate,  is 
given  a  similar  sentence.  The  two  were  involved  in 
one  of  the  largest  swindles  in  Philippine  history 
which  caused  almost  a  panic  in  Philippine  business 
circles  in  1931  when  the  frauds  were  discovered. 

March  27. — Reported  that  Vicente  de  la  Cruz, 
Under-Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communica- 
tions, has  recommended  to  the  Governor-General 
the  nationalization  of  radio  communication  and 
broadcasting  in  the  Philippines. 

April  1. — H.M.S.  Medway  and  six  British  sub- 
marines arrive  in  Manila  for  a  visit. 

April  3. — General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  cables  Sen. 
M.  F.  Tydings,  Senate  President  Manuel  Quezon, 
and  Chester  Gray,  farm  lobbyist,  urging  independ- 
ence for  the  Philippines  within  three  years.  The 
two  former  refuse  to  comment,  but  Gray  declares 
that  he  will  "heartily  support"  Aguinaldo.  The 
plea  otherwise  meets  with  chill  response. 

April  5. — While  the  Aguinaldo  appeal  meets  with 
little  favorable  comment  in  Manila,  Rafael  Palma, 
Filemon  Perez,  Judge  Anastacio  Teodoro,  and  Bishop 
Gregorio  Aglipay  are  reported  to  be  organizing  a 
party  to  support  Aguinaldo  for  President  under  the 
Commonwealth. 

General  Tsai  Ting  Kai,  famous  commander  of  the 
Nineteenth  Route  Army  which  defended  Chinese 
territory  around  Shanghai  dming  the  Sine -Japanese 
conflict  some  years  ago,  arrives  in  Manila  for  a  visit. 
Local  Chinese  consular  officials  do  not  take  part  in 
the  welcome  as  General  Tsai  is  considered  a  rebel  in 
having  taken  part  in  the  Fukien  separationist  move- 
ment. 

April  6. — Some  thirty  persons  in  Samar  are  re- 
ported to  have  lost  their  lives  as  a  result  of  a  typhoon 
which  crossed  the  Philippines  and  a  score  or  mdie 
are  reportea  drowned  in  Ragay  Gulf. 

H.  P.  Whitmarsh,  first  American  governor  of 
Benguet  and  a  pioneer  mining  man,  dies  at  Baguio, 
aged  71. 

April  8. — The  Philippine  Legislature  meets  in 
special  session  and  unanimously  passes  the  plebiscite 
bill  which  is  signed  by  the  Governor-General  on  the 
same  day,  although  three  days  had  originally  been 
scheduled  in  case  debate  should  arise.  The  bill  sets 
the  date  of  the  plebiscite  at  May   14   (registration 
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April  22  and  23)  and  appropriates  P350,000  for 
printing  and  distributing  of  ballots.  Only  one  ques- 
tion will  be  asked:  "Do  you  vote  for  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Philippines  with  the  Ordi- 
nance appended  thereto?"  Election  inspectors  will 
be  paid  a  P2.00  per  diem.  The  constitutional  draft 
will  be  translated  and  printed  in  a  number  of  the 
dialects.  The  Legislature  also  adopts  a  joint  resolu- 
tion congratulating  the  Constitutional  Convention 
on  its  work. 

The  Governor -General  issues  a  proclamation 
withdrawing  from  concession  and  disposition  such 
public  lands  in  Mindanao  as  have  not  yet  been  clas- 
sified as  alienable  under  the  Public  Land  Act,  revok- 
ing the  1920  order  which  opened  public  lands  in 
Mindanao  for  disposition  subject  to  subsequent 
classification.  The  action  is  one  of  those  being 
taken  to  solve  the  illegal  lease  problem. 

Copper  and  tin  deposits  near  Pasuquin,  Ilocos 
Norte,  are  to  be  developed  by  a  local  firm,  it  is  re- 
ported. 

The  Yomiura  Shimbun  states  editorially  that 
"serious  and  complicated"  international  trouble  may 
lie  ahead  of  the  Philippines  because  of  the  "anti- 
alien  spirit"  in  the  draft  of  the  constitution  which 
contains  articles  denying  to  foreigners  the  right  to 
own  land  and  other  privileges  hitherto  granted  them 
in  the  Islands.  "If  the  articles  in  question  were  to 
be  enforced,  among  the  worst  sufferers  would  be  the 
20,000  Japanese  who  are  now  engaged  in  agricultural 
enterprises  in  the  Philippines.  .  .  .  We  sincerely 
hope  that  the  Philippine  authorities  will  be  wise 
enough  to  make  sure  that  the  inauguration  of  such  a 
happy  r6gime  as  that  of  Philippine  independence  is 
not  marred  by  serious  and  complicated  troubles  of  an 
international  nature." 

April  9. — B.  H.  Silen,  for  six  years  manager  of 
Radio  Manila  and  Station  KZEG  owned  by  Er- 
langer  &  Galinger,  resigns  effective  May  15. 

April  12. — The  Governor-General  appoints  Al- 
fredo L.  Yatco  and  Jos€  M.  Hilario  Collector  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  Deputy  Collector  respectively. 

The  Governor-General  reprimands  Governor  Se- 
bastian T.  Generoso  of  Davao  and  suspends  him 
fiom  office  for  one  month  for  various  irregularities. 

April  13. — Dr.  Leon  Ma.  Guerrero,  noted  Filipino 
botanist,  dies,  aged  82. 

The  United  States 

March  16. — Secretary  of  War  George  Dern  recom- 
mends to  Congress  the  appropriation  of  $1,000,000 
for  building  a  residence  and  offices  for  the  American 
High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines  under  the 
Commonwealth . 

March  1 7. — Foll©wing  the  German  move  to  ignore 
the  military  clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  Wash- 
ington officials  indicate  an  interest  in  Russo-Geiman 
and  Russo-Japanese  developments. 
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Senate  President  Manuel  Quezon  and  other  mem- 
u  ^of  the  Philippine  Mission  arrive  in  Washington. 
* ZarchlS.-The  Quezon  Mission  calls  on  President 
trJmklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Sen.  Claro  M.  Recto 
Ffbmits  the  constitutional  draft.  The  President 
"SS-     "I  will  give  the  constitution  very  careful 

^deration".  Quezon  declares  in  a  press  mter- 
C^ew  that  the  Miision  has  decided  not  to  seek  any 
mSification  of  the  political  terms  of  the  Jydings- 
SSffie  Act,  but  has  not  yet  decided  whether  to 
fppk  revision  of  the  economic  provisions  at  this  time 
Sting  that  many  observers  believe  the  moment  to 

b^30i?-Sen.  M.  F.  Tydings  and  Rep  L.  Ko- 
rialkoski  introduce  identical  bills  appropriating  $1,- 
000  000  for  the  quarters  of  the  High  Commissioner— 
purchase  of  land,  construction  of  building,  and  fur- 
niture and  equipment.  . 

March  20.— The  Senate  passes  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  office  of  the  High  Commissioner  carrying 
#225  000  as  recommended  by  the  President.  The 
House  recently  cut  the  amount  to  $165,000. 

Washington  observers  predict  that  Germany  s 
next  step  may  be  to  demand  the  return  of  its  colonies, 
including  the  islands  now  under  mandate  to  Japan. 

March  21.— The  House  in  another  congressional 
revolt  against  the  Administration  passes  the  Patman 
bonus  bill,  180  to  157,  providing  for  full  payment 
of  the  veterans'  adjusted  service  certificates  through 
the  issuance  of  paper  money  to  the  amount  of  ap- 
proximately $2,000,000,000 

The  President  appoints  Donald  Richberg  Chair- 
man of  the  seven-man  board  of  the  National  Re- 
covery  Administration. 

March  22.—  Sen.  Key  Pitmann,  Chairman  of  the 
foreign  relations  committee,  states  that  the  United 
States  is  "not  interested  whether  or  not  the  Hitler 
government  has  violated  the  Versailles  Treaty   . 

March  28—  Secretary  of  State  Cordel  Hull  de- 
clares, without  mentioning  any  nation  specifically, 
that  the  United  States  is  concerned  with  the  growing 
tendency  of  world  powers  to  ignore  their  treaty 
obligations  and  asserts  that  the  position  of  the  United 
States  is  that  it  must  always  encourage  strict  observ- 
ance of  treaties. 

The  President  signs  the  constitutional  draft  for 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  in  the  Cabinet  room 
of  the  White  House  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  presence 
of  the  Philippine  Mission  and  various  notables.     He 
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states:  "I  am  happy  to  state  that  the  constitution 
submitted  on  behalf  of  the  Philippine  Constitutional 
Convention  for  certification  under  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Act  conforms  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  The  members  of  the  Convention  arc  to  be 
congratulated  on  the  satisfactory  completion  of 
their  task,  so  important  and  significant  in  the  Wear 
their  people.  In  event  of  the  ratification  of  this 
constitution,  authority  granted  the  Commonwealth 
will  permit  the  exercise  by  the  Filipino  people  of 
general  control,  subject  to  a  few  important  excep- 
tions, of  their  local  affairs.  During  the  common- 
wealth there  will  remain  with  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  authority  commensurate  with  or  neces- 
sary for  or  appropriate  to  the  ultimate  responsibilities 
of  sovereignty.  Animated  solely  by  feelings  of 
cordiality,  sympathy,  and  loyalty,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  have  been  con- 
ducting together  a  great  experiment,  and  during  the 
period  of  the  commonwealth  this  experiment  will 
continue  until  ultimate  withdrawal  of  United  States 
sovereignty  and  the  establishment  of  complete  in- 
dependence." After  the  signing,  the  President  sends  a 
brief  message  to  Congress  formally  notifying  that  body 
that  he  has  certified  the  constitutional  draft  as  con- 
forming substantially"  with  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Act.  While  the  photographers  are  taking  pictures, 
Quezon  informs  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Teofilo  Sison 
in  Manila  of  the  signing.  The  President  then  speaks 
of  nominating  Recto  to  the  Supreme  Court  to  suc- 
ceed Associate  Justice  Thomas  Street  "in  recognition 
of  his  able  services  as  President  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention".  Members  of  the  Mission  and  the 
Philippine  Resident  Commissioners  issue  statements 
expressive  of  gratitude  to  the  United  States. 

Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  requests  Acting 
Governor-General  J.  H.  Hayden  to  call  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature  within  ten  days  to  provide 
for  a  plebiscite  on  the  constitutional  draft.  He  also 
cables  his  congratulations  to  the  Philippine  people 
averring  the  "hope  that  the  signing  of  the  constitution 
will  bring  happiness  and  confidence  into  their  homes. 

March  25.— Sen.  William  Borah  states  to  the  press 
that  if  the  Versailles  Treaty  will  be  scrapped  it  will 
be  "a  good  thing".  (t.  . 

March  27— The  House  passes  *  series  of  big 
navy"  bills  and  also  approves  the  $38,000,000  ap- 
propriation for  the  construction  of  naval  shore  sta- 
tions, mainly  along  the  Pacific  Coast,  and  including 
$10,000,000  floating  dry-dock  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii.  .  .   ^ 

Sen  W.  G.  McAdoo  states  in  a  press  interview 
that  "in  view  of  the  military  situation  in  the  Pacific 
area,  we  should  do  everything  possible  to  assure  pro- 
tection of  American  interests".  . 

After  numerous  test  flights,  the  19-ton  giant  flying 
boat,  Clipper  Pioneer,  which  will  inaugurate  tne 
Pacific  service,  speeds  across  the  continent,  leaving 
Miami,  Florida,  at  9:15  in  the  morning  and  arriving 
at  Acapulco,  Mexico,  one-time  terminus  of  the -Manila 
galleons,  at  8:20  p.  m.,  completing  the  1500-mile 
flight  in  a  little  over  eleven  hours.  From  there  tne 
plane  will  be  flown  to  San  Diego. 

March  28.— Sen.  E.  W.  Gibson  declares  that .the 
Tydings  Mission  to  the  Philippines  will  withhold  its 
report  until  the  Quezon  Mission  leaves  Washington. 
He  reiterates  the  statement  that  Congressional 
sentiment  in  favor  of  independence  is  wrong  and 
that  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  should  never  have 
been  passed,  and  predicts  that  a  permanent  com- 
monwealth regime  eventually  will  result,  adding 
that  Congress  will  not  modify  the  economic  terms 
of  the  law  without  making  political  modifications 

3  Murphy  appears  before  the  House  insular  affairs 
committee  and  advocates  that  Congress  do  nothing 
inconsistent  with  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  and 
adopt  no  piecemeal  legislation  violating  it.  Quezon 
and  Roxas  also  appear  before  the  committee  and 
warmly  praise  the  American  administration  in  tne 
Philippines.  Quezon  extends  an  invitation  to  tne 
twenty-two  members  of  the  committee  to  attend 
the  inauguration  of  the  commonwealth  at  Manila  at 
the  expense  of  the  Philippine  government  and  a 
similar  invitation  is  expected  to  be  extended  to  tne 
Senate  committee  on  territories  and  insular  affairs 
and  to  various  other  congressional  and  administra- 
tion leaders.  .  ,  ,  .  „j„ 
The  United  States  concludes  a  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  with  Haiti,  the  fourth  such  within  a  year, 
others  now  being  in  effect  with  Brazil,  Cuba,  and 

C March  29.— Washington  officials  show  coolness 
toward  the  reported  Russian  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  might  enter  into  a  Far  Eastern  security 
pact  with  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan  and  declare 
that  the  Kellogg  anti-war  pact  furnishes  sufficient 
security  for  peace  if  it  is  carried  out  by  all  the  nations 

°01Aprtil'— Action  in  the  House  on  the  Philippine 
military  mission  bill  is  held  up  when  Rep.  S.  M. 
Young,  Ohio  Democrat,  objects  to  "the  sending  of 
military  missions  to  the  Orient".  The  bill  has 
already  been  approved  by  the  Senate.  Unanimous 
consent  is  necessary  to  consider  a  measure  out  of  its 
order  on  the  calendar.  The  bill  will  come  up  in 
regular  order  in  a  few  weeks. 

April  3.— Secretary  of  the  Navy  Claude  Swanson 
advocates  the  inclusion  of  Germany  in  future  naval 
conferences  and  states  that  Germany  s  PJ°Ppsal  for 
a  navy  of  450,000  tons  should  not  affect  the  5-5-3 
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ratios,  emphasizing,  however,  that  he  speaks  as  an 
individual.  ,*»»*•_ 

It  is  announced  that  Admiral  Frank  B.  Upham, 
Commander  of  the  Asiatic  Fleet,  will  visit  Yokohama 
on  the  flagship  Augusta  on  May  3,  the  opening  day 
of  the  American  maneuvers  in  the  north  Pacific  on  a 
goodwill  visit.  Tokyo  is  reported  to  be  pleased  by 
the  goodwill  gesture.  . 

April  4.— Quezon  states  before  the  House  insular 
affairs  committee  that  "we  are  satisfied  with  the 
present  situation  and  do  not  now  want  changes  in  the 
existing  law.  The  independence  law  can  be  improv- 
ed in  the  interests  of  both  countries,  and  we  are 
looking  forward  to  the  time  when  less  pressure  of 
business  will  permit  reopening  the  whole  question.  ' 
April  5. — Congress  completes  action  on  the  $4,- 
880,000,000  work  relief  bill,  the  largest  appropriation 
measure  in  history. 

April  6. — Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  noted 
American  poet,  dies  in  New  York,  aged  65. 

April  8. — The  President  signs  the  work  relief  bin 
which  aims  to  take  3,500,000  persons,  now  idle,  off 
the  dole  and  put  them  to  work  on  government  spon- 
sored projects.  „       „    ,   _. 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
dies  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  aged  77. 

April  9. — The  enforcement  of  the  Manchukuo  oil 
monopoly,  understood  to  go  into  effect  on  the  10th, 
is  stated  by  Washington  officials  to  be  "an  additional 
obstacle  to  the  functioning  of  good  international 
relations  for  which  Japan  is  largely  responsible". 
They  state  that  monopoly  is  a  clear  violation  of  the 
Open  Door  principle  and  of  specific  pledges  made  by 
Japanese  and  Manchukuoan  officials,  that  Japan 
can  not  evade  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and  that 
the  Japanese  delay  in  responding  to  the  latest  Amer- 
ican note  of  protest  until  the  monopoly  is  enforced 
is  a  "virtual  impertinence". 

The  President  signs  the  $378,699,488  War  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill  restoring  the  Army  to  its 
former  peacetime  strength,  strengthening  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  purchase  of  547  new  army  air  planes. 
The  bill  includes  an  item  of  $1,000,000  for  the  retire- 
ment pay  of  retiring  Philippine  Scouts. 

Kocialkowski  questions  the  propriety  of  members 
of  the  House  insular  affairs  committee  going  to 
Manila  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the  common- 
wealth government  at  Philippine  expense.  He 
states  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  ask  Congress  for  a 
appropriation  for  proper  representation. 

April  10. — The  President  addresses  a  letter  to 
Murphy,  made  public  after  a  luncheon  conference, 
stating:  "My  dear  Governor-General:  As  you 
know,  consideration  is  being  given  by  this  govern- 
ment to  the  question  of  future  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines.  These  relations 
have  been  the  subject  of  conferences  which  you  and 
I  have  had  during  your  visit  in  Washington.  As  a 
result  of  these  discussions,  I  contemplate  calling  a 
joint  trade  conference  as  provided  for  in  Sec.  13  of 
the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  at  as  early  a  date  as  pos- 
sible after  the  inauguration  of  the  commonwealth 
government  in  order  that  effective  measures  pro- 
moting mutual  trade  advantages  between  the  two 
countries  may  be  given  early  consideration.  To 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  conference,  I  have  asked 
our  interdepartment  committee  to  continue  the 
studies  already  begun  so  that  the  necessary  basic 
material  will  be  available  when  the  conference  con- 
venes. I  trust  you  also  will  be  able  to  inaugurate 
similar  studies  in  the  Philippine  Islands  which  will 
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provide  pertinent  date  for  consideration  by  the 
conference."  Murphy  and  Quezon  are  reported  to 
be  delighted  by  the  President's  statement,  the  former 
remarking:  "This  will  be  heartening  news  to  the  agri- 
culture, commerce,  and  industry  of  the  Philippines. 
It  will  eliminate  the  present  uncertainty  and  begin 
efforts  to  establish  a  Philippine  economy  which  is 
the  main  problem  confronting  the  Islands." 

It  is  authoritatively  reported  that  the  President 
favors  the  two  resolutions  introduced  in  Congress 
yesterday  which  would  impose  a  virtual  embargo 
on  American  loans  to  belligerant  nations  for  the 
purchase  of  munitions  and  other  contraband,  and 
empower  the  President  to  keep  American  nationals 
out  of  war  areas  by  refusing  them  passports. 

April  11. — Japanese  Ambassador  H.  Saito  calls  on 
the  State  Department  in  regard  to  Philippine  trade 
matters.  No  announcement  is  made,  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  Japan  is  concerned  about  reports  that 
the  Filipinos  will  push  through  the  delayed  tariff 
bill  which  would  handicap  Japanese  imports  into  the 
Philippines. 

April  12. — To  start  work  on  the  airbase  at  Mid- 
way, 44  technicians  and  77  construction  workers 
arrive  at  the  island  with  6,000  tons  of  equipment. 

Other  Countries 

March  15. — The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
gives  Premier  Flandin  a  vote  of  confidence  on  his 
proposal  to  double  the  term  of  compulsory  French 
army  service.  A  German  spokesman  states  that 
France  "is  dealing  the  last  blow  to  disarmament" 
and  is  attempting  to  "torpedo"  the  current  conversa- 
tions between  the  President-Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler 
and  Sir  John  Simon,  British  foreign  minister. 

March  16. — Hitler  proclaims  general  military 
conscription  throughout  Germany,  declaring  it  is 
his  intention  to  create  an  army  of  500,000  men  as 
against  the  Versailles  Treaty  limitation  of  100,000. 
The  reason  given  is  the  provocative  statements  made 
in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  in  the  British 
"white  paper"  which  referred  to  German  rearmament 
in  declaring  increased  protection  necessary. 

March  17. — Werner  von  Blomberg,  German 
Minister  of  Defense,  at  a  gigantic  display  of  armed 
force  in  Berlin,  declares  that  "Germany's  aim  is  to 
obtain  complete  equality.  We  want  a  peaceful 
future.  We  want  reconciliation  with  our  former 
enemies.  We  believe  that  this  can  be  effected  if  all 
enjoy  equal  rights  and  equal  security." 

Reported  that  Austria  is  planning  to  follow  the 
German  example  in  establishing  compulsory  military 
service,  and  Hungary  may  also  follow.  A  joint 
protest  signed  by  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  may  be 
sent  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Japan,  according 
to  the  foreign  office  spokesman,  has  adopted  a  policy 
of  "watchful  waiting"  but  will  probably  participate 
in-  any  conference  involving  the  signatories  to  the 
Versailles  Treaty. 

Nazi  officers  invade  Protestant  churches  through- 
out Germany  and  arrest  700  pastors  who  read  in 
their  churches  the  anti-Nazi  manifesto  which  the 
Congregational  Synod  issued  last  week.  Action  is 
also  taken  aginst  Catholic  and  Masonic  groups. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Communications  is 
reported  to  be  planning  air  lines  from  Tokyo  to  For- 
mosa and  to  the  Palao  group,  500  miles  east  of  Davao. 
Ethiopia  demands  the  League  of  Nations  take 
early  action  in  connection  with  the  dispute  with 
Italy,  claiming  that  direct  negotiations  have  broken 
down. 

March  18. — Britain  sends  a  forceful  note  to  Berlin 
concerning  Germany's  open  defiance  of  the  military 
restrictions  in  the  Versailles  Treaty. 

March  19 — In  the  first  military  maneuvers  in 
Germany  since  the  World  War,  the  vulnerability 
of  Berlin  to  night  air  attack  is  tested.  Not  a  light 
shows  in  the  entire  city  while  over  a  hundred  military 
planes  roar  overhead.  The  populace  gathers  in 
darkened  cafes  and  celebrates  Germany's  move 
back  to  its  former  position  of  military  prestige. 
(Aviators  state  they  were  unable  to  see  the  roads 
and  squares  of  the  city  in  spite  of  the  brilliant  moon- 
light.) 

A  wave  of  anger  sweeps  Germany  as  it  is  realized 
that  the  British  note,  though  displeasing  to  France 
as  couched  in  too  mild  terms,  is  to  the  effect  that  the 
Versailles  Treaty  must  be  the  basis  of  any  agreement 
to  be  reached,  whereas  Germany  had  assumed  that 
Britain  was  ready  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  rerr- 
mament  as  an  accomplished  fact. 

March  20. — The  German  foreign  office  spokesman 
states  that  Germany  has  decided  as  to  what  kind  of 
military  force  it  will  have  and  that  when  Sir  John 
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Simon  reaches  Berlin  for  his  conference,  the  talks 
will  no  longer  be  complicated  by  military  questions, 
and  the  conversations  will  be  limited  to  the  political. 
Announced  at  London  that  Captain  Anthony 
Eden,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  will  proceed  to  Paris  to  talk 
with  representatives  of  France  and  Italy,  before  he 
and  Simon  go  to  Berlin  to  talk  with  Hitler.  The 
Biitish  inform  France  they  want  no  action  by  the 
League  until  after  the  conversations  in  Berlin  and 
later  at  Warsaw  and  Moscow,  the  visits  to  Germany, 
Poland,  and  Russia  to  be  "purely  exploratory". 

March  21. — France  and  Italy  present  strong 
protests  against  German  rearmament,  but  the  Ger- 
man foreign  minister  declares  they  "do  not  take  the 
actual  situation  into  account  and  that  for  this  reason 
the  German  government  must  decline  to  entertain 
the  protest.  The  Italian  note  states  that  Italy 
'can  not  accept  a  situation  determined  by  a  one- 
sided decision  which  annuls  obligations  of  an  inter- 
national character"  and  France  flatly  refuses  to 
accept  Germany's  decision  to  rearm  unless  it  first 
has  the  approval  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  signatories. 
A  German  spokesman  states:*" There  are  only  two 
things  they  can  do;  they  can  either  start  their  armies 
on  the  march  or  negotiate  with  us  as  equal  powers.  .  .  . 
The  present  protest  is  ridiculous.  .  .  .  They  have 
known  for  a  long  time  that  we  are  rearming.  .  .  . 
France  has  neglected  a  multitude  of  opportunities 
to  bring  about  better  relations  with  Germany.  .  .  . 
While  diplomacy  was  seeking  and  discussing  for- 
mulas, facts  were  happening  which  made  formulas 
meaningless". 

March  22. — The  French  war  minister  tells  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  that  he  estimates  Germany's 
army  at  700,000  men  and  declares  that  German 
factories  are  making  airplanes  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
a  day. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  approves  the  Franco- 
Italian  African  accord  by  a  top-heavy  vote  of  555 
to  9.  It  includes  a  provision  for  a  central  European 
accord   and  consultative  pact. 

The  Tokyo  Foreign  Office  characterizes  statements 
of  American  observers  in  Washington  that  the  next 
move  of  Germany  may  be  to  regain  the  mandated 
Pacific  islands  as  "malicious  news  tending  to  disturb 
international  relations". 

March  23. — French,  Italian,  and  British  represen- 
tatives meet  at  Paris  to  discuss  the  situation  while 
French  troop  trains  begin  carrying  men  to  Rhineland 
frontier,  said  to  be  a  "purely  technical  rearrange- 
ment". While  France  wants  a  united  front,  Simon 
is  reported  to  have  said  in  London  that  Britain  might 
be  forced  to  adopt  a  policy  of  outright  isolation. 
"We  can  not  indulge  in  every  sort  of  foreign  adven- 
ture all  over  the  world  or  pledge  our  activity  to  every- 
body's quarrel".  Stanley  Baldwin,  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,  states  that  the  visits  of  Simon  and 
Eden  to  European  capitals  will  be  "errands  of 
peace".  Throughout  Europe  the  refortification  of 
demilitarized  zones  are  being  discussed  in  the  belief 
that  all  other  arms  restrictions  imposed  by  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  may  be  broken  if  Germany  succeeds  in 
its  defiance.  Mussolini  declares  that  Italy  is  ready 
for  any  threat  coming  from  beyond  the  border. 
"You  must  be  ready,"  he  states  in  a  public  address, 
"for  your  future  task  and  it  is  in  the  near  future". 
The  entire  military  class  of  1911  (200,000  men)  has 
been  called  to  the  colors  as  a  "precautionary  meas- 
ure". 

It  is  reported  that  Hitler  is  willing  to  sign  bilateral 
nonaggression  pacts  with  other  nations  and  thus 
insure  the  peace  of  Europe  for  twenty  years. 

The  Manchukuo  government  takes  over  the  Rus- 
sian interest  in  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway. 

March  25. — Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
in  response  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
states  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  can  not  be  abro- 
gated by  any  action  taken  unilaterally  by  Germany. 
Hitler  in  consultation  (in  Berlin)  with  Simon  and 
Eden  insists  that  Germany  needs  an  adequate  army, 
navy  capable  of  controlling  the  Baltic,  and  a  good- 
sized  airfleet  as  well,  to  defend  western  European 
civilization  from  invasion  by  Russian  bolshevism. 
A  rousing  public  welcome  was  given  to  the  English- 
men. 

The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  passes  the  1935 
naval  construction  bill,  one  of  the  largest  in  French 
history. 

March  26. — Austria,  limited  to  an  army  of  30,000 
under  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  will  seek  to  es- 
tablish an  army  of  100,000  men  through  compulsory 
military  service — a  move  favored  by  Italy  but  op- 
posed by  the  Little  Entente.        * 

Japan  in  answer  to  the  third  protest  note  of  Britain 
against  the  proposed  oil  monopoly  in  Manchukuo 
flatly  refuses  to  alter  its  position,  reiterating  that 
Manchukuo  is  an  independent  state,  that  Japan  can 
not  interfere  in  its  domestic  affairs,  and  denying 
that  the  monopoly  violates  the  Open  Door  principle. 
March  27. — Simon,  returned  to  England,  states 
after  a  conference  with  the  King  and  the  Prime 
Minister  that  the  "situation  is  too  delicate  to  discuss 
with  the  press".  It  is  understood  that  Hitler  was 
more  obdurate  than  expected,  and  that  his  demands 
include  an  army  equal  to  that  of  France,  a  400,000- 
ton  navy,  air  equality  with  Britain  and  France,  the 
elimination  of  the  Polish  corridor,  a  readjustment 
of  the  Czeckoslovakian  frontier,  and  economic  union 
with  Austria. 

Japan's  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations 
officially  ends. 

Reported  that  John  Buchan,  British  author  and 
parliamentarian,  and  a  commoner,  has  been  ap- 
pointed Governor-General  of  Canada  by  King  George 
to  succeed  the  Earl  of  Bessborough,  appointed  in 
1931,  who  has  been  a  difficulties  with  Canadian 
leaders. 

March  28. — Eden  leaves  for  Moscow  and  Warsaw 
after  an  official  communique  is  issued  in  Berlin 
stating  that  both  sides  are  "satisfied  of  the  usefulness 
of  these  direct  conversations". 
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A  high  British  authority  states  that  Hitler  made 
it  clear  to  Simon  that  Germany  wants  the  retnr« 
of  all  its  colonies  lost  in  the  World  War.  These  aS 
German  East  Africa  (365,000  square  miles),  Germa» 
South-West  Africa  (322,400),  Togo  (33,660)  th* 
Cameroons  (191,130)— all  in  Africa— and  German 
Samoa  and  the  Pacific  islands  now  mandated  fn 
Japan.  l0 

The  Polish  cabinet  resigns  due  to  the  adoption  of 
amendments  to  the  constitution  but  also,  it  is  re 
ported,  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  friendship  with 
Germany  instead  of  with  France. 

The  Belgian  bourses  are  closed  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week  £nd  it  is  reported  that  though  the  country 
will  remain  on  the  gold  standard  the  belga  will  be 
devalued  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent. 

March  29 — Reported  that  France  thinks  that 
further  diplomatic  conversations  between  British 
and  German  officials  are  useless  and  that  it  is  planned 
to  ask  Britain  whether  it  is  going  to  continue  to 
attempt  to  settle  the  crisis  from  an  isolated  position 
or  is  ready  to  consider  adherence  to  a  security  system 
in  cooperation  with  France,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

Anti-German  demonstrations  are  reported  on  the 
Polish  frontier. 

Premier  Alejandro  Lerroux  of  Spain  and  his  ca- 
binet resigns  due  to  a  crisis  precipitated  by  an  an- 
nouncement of  clemency  to  more  than  a  score  of 
leftists  convicted  of  complicity  in  the  October  revolt. 

The  Moscow  Daily  News  predicts  an  ultimate 
jmperialist  war  in  the  Pacific  over  the  Philippines 
"The  question  of  Philippine  independence  is  not 
merely  and  American-Philippine  problem.  It  is  a 
first-rate  international  problem  and  is  threatening 
a  dilemma  in  the  Pacific.  Relinquishment  of  sover- 
eignty by  the  United  States  will  give  rise  to  a  new 
struggle  for  balance  of  power  in  the  Pacific  which 
will  be  by  no  means  peaceful.  The  Philippines 
threatens  to  become  the  center  of  a  fierce  struggle 
among  the  imperialistic  powers  for  domination  of  the 
Pacific." 

March  30.—  Simon  reports  to  Parliament  that 
Hitler  has  indicated  that  Germany  is  equal  to  Britain 
in  the  air  and  states  that  he  believes  Germany's  air 
force  might  be  40  per  cent  superior. 

The  talks  between  Foreign  Minister  M.  Litvinoff 
with  Eden  at  Moscow  are  reported  to  be  "sympa- 
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thetic"  Dut  inconclusive.  Security  pacts  both  for 
Russia's  western  and  eastern  frontiers  were  discussed, 
•t  is  believed,  with  the  United  States  mentioned. 

March  31. — According  to  an  official  communique, 
Anglo-Russian   cooperation  for   the   maintenance   of 


peace 


in  Europe  and  the  Orient  has  been  decided 


upon  as  a  result  of  the  Litvinoff-Eden  conversations. 

April  1- — The  Reichswehr  office  denies  reports 
that  a  half  million  German  youths  of  the  class  of  1915 
have  been  ordered  to  report  for  medical  examination, 
although  volunteers  are  being  accepted  as  fast  as  they 
report    and    qualify. 

April  3. — The  Austrian  cabinet  decides  to  increase 
the  army  from  30,000  to  60,000  immediately. 

April  4. — The  British  spokesman  asserts  that  the 
conversations  at  Berlin,  Moscow,  and  Warsaw  have 
convinced  Britain  that  a  nonpartisan  plan  open  to 
the  signatures  of  all  nations  including  Germany  is 
the  only  way  to  insure  the  future  peace  of  Europe. 
Such  a  compact  would  supplement  the  League  of 
Nations  convenant  and  would  put  teeth  in  the  out- 
lawry of  the  aggressor  nation.  Eden  has  proceeded 
from  Warsaw  to  Prague  to  sound  out  the  opinion  of 
Foreign  Minister  Edoward  Benes  of  Czeckoslovakia. 
Poland  is  reported  to  be  willing  to  consider  a  pan- 
European  pact. 

The  Forbes  Mission  arrives  in  Japan  to  study 
American-Japanese    trade    relations. 

April  6. — Pu  Yi,  Emperor  of  Manchukuo,  arrives 
in  Tokyo  and  is  met  at  the  railway  station  by  Em- 
peror Hirohito  of  Japan. 

April  8. — In  an  election  at  Danzig,  free  city  in  the 
Polish  corridor,  formerly  German,  set  up  to  give 
Poland  an  outlet  on  the  Baltic,  and  under  a  League 
of  Nations  high  commissioner,  the  Nazis,  despite  a 
tremendous  propaganda  effort  and  the  bringing  in  of 
voters  from  the  outside,  fail  to  win  the  two-thirds 
majority  required  to  control  the  Volkstag  which  is 
already  controlled  by  a  simple  majority.  The  Nazis 
had  hoped  to  make  it  an  unofficial  vote  for  the  return 
of  the  region  to  Germany. 

April  9. — Simon  tells  Parliament  that  Germany 
demands  an  army  of  550,000  men,  a  navy  35  per  cent 
of  the  strength  of  the  British  navy,  air  parity  with 
Britain  and  France,  and  the  restoration  of  its  co- 
lonies. 

April  11. — Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Premier  Pierce  Laval,  and  Premier  Benito  Mussolini 
assemble  at  Stresa,  Italy,  guarded  by  30,000  detec- 
tives, police,  and  caribineers.  Sir  John  Simon,  British 
foreign  minister,  is  also  there,  but  Eden  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

A  proposed  Franco-Russian  military  agreement 
for  mutual  military  and  economic  assistance  in  case 
the  League  of  Nations  members  fail  to  combine 
against  an  aggressor  is  reported. 

Replying  to  the  third  American  protest  against 
the  Manchukuoan  oil  monopoly,  Japan  states  in 
effect  that  the  United  States  having  ignored  Man- 
chukuo's  proffer  of  diplomatic  relations  can  not 
expect  to  benefit  from  the  Manchukuoan  govern- 
ment's declaration  of  willingness  to  maintain  the 
open  door  policy.  Japan  claims  it  is  acting  as  a 
go-between  merely  as  a  matter  of  courtesy  so  that 
countries  which  have  not  recognized  Manchukuo 
could  deal  with  it  through  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Office.  Forbes,  former  American  Ambassador,  at 
present  in  Japan,  and  other  members  of  the  American 
trade  mission,  tell  Japanese  officials  bluntly  that 
Japan's  treatment  of  the  oil  companies  raised  doubts 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  American  investments  in  Japan 
and  in  lands  under  Japanese   control. 

April  12. — Reported  from  Stresa  that  France  has 
agreed  to  withdraw  its  strong  resolution  of  censure  of 
Germany  in  the  face  of  British  and  Italian  opposition, 
and  that  a  much  milder  statement  will  be  made  by 
France  at  the  opening  of  the  League  of  Nations 
session   next    Monday. 


April  13. — The  Stresa  tripartite  conference  closes 
in  an  atmosphere  of  accord.  Although  the  agree- 
ments reached  are  not  disclosed,  they  are  unofficially 
said  to  include  support  of  France  in  its  recourse  to 
the  League  of  Nations  against  Germany's  program, 
this,  however,  not  to  include  the  requiring  of  a  reso- 
lution of  censure;  the  rearmament  of  Austria,  Hun- 
gary, and  Bulgaria;  the  convoking  of  a  Danubian 
conference  at  Rome  on  May  20  to  consider  ways  of 
maintaining  the  independence  of  Austria;  the  general 
idea  of  a  pact  to  provide  for  immediate  aid  in  avia- 
tion in  case  of  sudden  attack ;  and  an  eastern  Locarno 
pact  in  which  Germany  will  sign  a  nonaggression 
treaty  and  others  will  sign  mutual  assistance  pacts. 
There  is  also  reported  to  be  a  proposed  Mediter- 
ranean pact  between  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and 
Yugoslavia.  The  closing  day  of  the  conference  was 
cheered  by  the  news  that  Germany  would  adhere 
to  a  nonaggression  pact. 

The  Japanese  press  launches  an  apparently  officially 
inspired  attack  on  American  trade  policies. 


Astronomical    Data  for 
May,   1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 

(Upper  Limb) 

J                        Rises 

Sets 

May     1  . .  5:34  a.m. 

6:13  p.m 

May     6  . .  5:31  a.m. 

6:14  p.m 

May  11  . .  5:30  a.m. 

6:15  p.m 

May   16..  5:28  a.m. 

6:17  p.m 

May  21  . .  5:27  a.m. 

6:18  p.m 

May  26.  .5:26  a.m. 

6:20  p.m 

—        May  31  .  .5:26  a.m. 

6:21  p.m 

loonrise  and  Moonset 

(Upper   Limb) 

Rises 

May     1 3:51  a.m. 

May     2 4:37  a.m. 

May     3 5:25  a.m. 

May     4 6:17  a.m. 

May     5 7:11  a.m. 

May     6 8:07  a.m. 

May     7 9.03  a.m. 

May     8 9:57  a.m. 

May     9 10:49  a.m. 

May  10 11:39  a.m. 

May  11.. 12:27  p.m. 

May   12 1:14  p.m. 

May  13 2:00  p.m. 

May   14 2:46  p.m. 

May   15 3:35  p.m. 

May  16 4:26  p.m. 

May  17 5:19  p.m. 

May  18 6:16  p.m. 

May  19 7:15  p.m. 

May   20 8:14  p.m. 

May  21 9:11  p.m. 

May  22 10:05  p.m. 

May  23 10:54  p.m. 

May  24 1 1 :40  p.m. 

May  25 

May  26 12:23  a.m. 

May  27 1:05  a.m. 

May   28 1:48  a.m. 

May   29 2:31  a.m. 

May  30 3:17  a.m. 

May  31 4:06  a.m. 


Sets 


4:40 

p.m. 

5:39 

p.m. 

6:40 

p.m. 

7:41 

p.m. 

8:40 

p.m. 

9.34 

p.m. 

10:25 

p.m. 

11:10 

p.m. 

11:52 

p.m. 

12:30 

a.m 

1:05 

a.m. 

1:40 

a.m. 

2:14 

a.m 

2:50 

a.m 

3:28 

a.m 

4:10 

a.m 

4:55 

a.m 

5:46 

a.m 

6:42 

a.m 

7:42 

a.m 

8:42 

a.m 

9:44 

a.m 

10:44 

a.m 

11:42 

a.m 

12:38 

p.m 

1:34 

p.m 

2:30 

p.m 

3:28 

p.m 

4:27 

p.m 

5:27 

p.m 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

New  Moon      on  the  3rd  at  5:36  a.m. 
First  Quarter  on  the  10th  at  7:54  p.m. 
Full  Moon       on  the  18th  at  5:57  p.m. 
Last  Quarter   on  the  25th  at  5:44  p.m. 
Apogee  on  the  11th  at  10:18  p.m. 

Perigee  on  the  26th  at  12:30  a.m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 

MERCURY  rises  at  6:41  a.m.  and  sets  at  7:35 p.  m. 
At  sundown  the  planet  may  be  found  very  low  in 
the  western  sky  in  the  constellation  of  Taurus  just 
north  of  the  bright  star  Aldebaran. 

VENUS  rises  at  8:16  a.  m.  and  sets  at  9:14  p.  m. 
At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western 
sky  in  the   constellation  of  Gemini. 

MARS  rises  at  2:52  p.  m.  and  sets  at  2:50  a.  m. 
on  the  following.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be 
found  very  low  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo. 

JUPITER  rises  at  5:46  p.  m.  and  sets  at  5:12  a.  m. 
on  the  day  following.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may 
be  found  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the  constellation  of 
Libra. 

SATURN  rises  at  1:24  a.  m.  and  sets  at  1:04  p.  m- 
Just  before  sunrise  the  planet  may  be  found  very  low 
on  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  constellation  of  Aqua- 
rius. 

The  Principal   Bright  Stars  for  9:00   p.m. 

North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  Zenith 

Castor  and  Pollux  in  Procyon   in    Canis    Minor 

Gemini  Alpha  and  Beta  Centauri 

Regulus  in  Leo  Alpha      Crucis,      in      the 

Arcturus  in  Bootis  Southern  Cross 

Vega  in  Lyra  Antares  in  Scorpius 

Spica  in  Virgo 


YEK  HUA  TRADING  CORP. 

General  Merchants 
IMPORTERS— EXPORTERS 

129  Juan  Luna  Tel.  4-90-68 


DEE 

HONG 

LUE 

&  CO. 

Lumber 

Dealers 

## 

950  Juan  Luna 

Tel.  4-99-27 

DEE  C 

.  CHUAN  &  SONS 

Lumber  Dealers 

## 

16  Soler 

Tel.  4-95-83 

WHEN    OTHER    REMEDIES    HAVE    FAILED 

T  R  Y 

WATSONAL  TAGUROL 


SKIN 
DISEASES 


Thousands  of  persons  in  the  Philippines  have  been  cured  of  their  Skin  Diseases 
(Herpes,  Sarna,  Dhobie  Itch,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Rash,  Itch,  Panoblanco, 
Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.)  by  this  wonderful  balm.  Its  components  have  been 
considered  by  the  Medical  Profession  as  the  most  efficient  in  curing  Skin 
Eruptions.  If  you  suffer  from  some  Skin  infection  do  not  delay,  try 
WATSONAL  TAGUROL  at  once!  A  "MADE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES" 
REMEDY. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUG  STORES 


FORMULA: 


Bals.  Peru,  Phenol,  Pine  Tar,  Menthol  aa  1.5;  Resorcin,  Camphor  aa  3;  zinc 
oxide  5;  Sulphur  precip.  10;  Acid  salicyl  2.5  Alcohol  12.50  cc;  Tagulaway  15  gm. 
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650,000  KILOMETERS  WITH  CYCOL 

Since  the  very  beginning  of  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  in 
1 933,  Associated  Oil  Company's  CYCOL  has  lubricated  the  powerful 
engines  of  the  big  tri-motor  planes  that  fly  between  Manila,  Iloilo 
and  Cebu. 

Only  the  finest  oil  will  stand  the  gruelling  test  of  these  whirling 
motors  and  that  is  why  CYCOL  has  been  used  exclusively  for  650,000 
kilometers.  Never  has  there  been  a  failure  or  a  complaint  with 
CYCOL.  Never  has  any  other  oil  than  Associated  Oil  been  used  in 
these  big  passenger  planes. 

If  Associated  Oil  Company's  lubricants  meet  the  exacting  test 
in  airplanes  then  they  will  meet  the  test  in  your  machinery.  When 
you  buy  CYCOL  you  buy  performance. 

USE  ASSOCIATED  LUBRICATING  OILS 


ASSOCIATED  OIL  COMPANY 


China  Bank  Bldg. 


Manila 
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Photograph  bj  Aliko  Lilius 


One  of  the  large  tri-motor  Stinson  air- 
planes of  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express 
Company.  This  plane  carries  ten  pas- 
sengers, and  the  pilot  and  co-pilot. 


Philippine 
Aviation 

ONE  HOUR  TO   BAGUIO 
THREE  HOURS  TO  ILOILO 


A  Bellanca  Cabin  Airplane  of  the  Philip- 
pine Aerial  Taxie  Company.  This  ship 
carries  six  persons   including   the  pilot. 
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Grace  Park,  Manila 


The  Luneta,  Manila 


Photograph  by  U.  S.  Army  Air  Sen 
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The  North  Coast  of  Luzon,  Cagayan  Province 


The  Mountains  of  North  Central  Luzon 


Photograph  bj  U*  S.  AtmjAir  Smut 
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A  great  artist's  description  of 
the  Philippines  from  the  air: 


rrTTTE  rose  quickly  to  a  height  of  a  thousand  meters  and  soared  across  Manila  Bay,  heading  southeast,  Mariveles  on  our  right,  Cavite  soon  below  us. 
!  YV  Ahead  of  us  lay  the  extended  Laguna  de  Bay,  cut  in  half  by  the  island  of  Talim,  the  numerous  fish  traps  looking  like  water  spiders.  To  the  east  lay 
the  mountain  chain  of  the  eastern  Cordilleras.  On  our  right  loomed  the  extinct  volcano  Makiling,  a  thousand  meters  high.  The  sun  was  directly  behind 
the  points  of  Mt.  Banahao,  sending  its  corona  of  rays  in  all  directions.  This  glory  of  light  I  sought  to  retain  in  a  color  sketch.  ...  We  reached  Tayabas  Bay  and 
kept  close  over  the  coast  with  its  many  promontories  and  islets,  all  covered  with  a  blue  vapor  being  sucked  up  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  No  boat  or  ship  was  to  be  seen, 
and  the  sea  was  covered  with  tiny  wavelets,  except  near  the  promontories,  where,  because  the  wind  could  not  reach  it,  the  water  was  like  a  mirror.  ...  We  had 
already  covered  a  great  distance,  but  our  airplane  was  so  steady  that  painting  was  easy,  and  not  a  drop  of  water  had  been  spilled.  The  wet  pictures  gave  us  some 
trouble,  but  they  soon  dried  in  the  wind.  On  our  right  now  lay  the  mountainous  island  of  Marinduque,  like  most  of  the  islands  of  the  Philippines  volcanic  in  origin, 
and  reminding  one  of  the  Riviera.  One  can  still  distinguish  the  mighty  streams  of  lava  now  cut  up  by  deep  ravines.  Rising  smoke  tufts  on  the  coast,  fish  traps, 
and  outrigger  canoes  indicated  that  the  island  is  inhabited.  Between  the  islands  we  saw  sandbanks  and  fantastic  coral  gardens  like  illustrations  in  blue  and 
chrome  in  a  fairy-story  book.  All  the  small  islands  over  which  we  were  flying  ware  surrounded  by  light  yellow  contour  lines  of  bright  beach  sand  and  green  glowing 
water.  Only  here  and  there  were  the  shore  lines  abrupt,  and  with  caverns  worn  in  the  rock  by  the  action  of  the  waves.  To  our  left  still  lay  the  elongated  Bondoc 
peninsula.  The  sun  had  risen  higher  and  the  colors  were  becoming  more  dazzling.  Sky  and  earth  merged  at  the  horizon.  When  the  sun  was  momentarily  coven d 
by  a  cloud,  great  shadows  crept  over  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  it  would  become  noticeably  chilly  in  our  airplane.  ..." 

Prof.  Ernst  Vollbehr,  famous  German   painter,  in   the  April,  1932,  Philippine  Magazine. 


Tacloban,  Leytc,  from  the  Air 


Pbttoirapb  by  U.  S,  Army  Ait  Sir  via 
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The  Thriving  City  of  Iloilo 


photograph  t>y  U-  S:  Army  Air  Servtc$ 


The  Fertile  Plains  of  Pampanga 


Photograph  hj  U.  S.  Army  Air  Struct 
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From  an  »il  fainting  by  Alexander  Kuhsh 


'Out  of  Tangled  Forests  to  the  Sea" 


After  a  slow  but  eventful  trip  in 
the  small  sailboat,  Bobry  severely 
scalded  by  coffee  he  tried  to  make 
at  sea,  and  so  blinded  by  the 
glare  of  the  sun  on  the  water 
that  he  was  unable  to  work  for 
two  weeks,  Alexander  Kulesh, 
when  last  heard  from,  was  still 
in  Jolo. 
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From  an  oil  fainting  by  Altxandtr  Kulest 


A  Mangrove  Swamp  in  Mindanao 


He  states  in  a  letter:  "The  Moros 
are  a  wonderful  people  and  offer 
rich  material  for  artistic  study." 

The  Asia  Magazine  for  May  con- 
tains four  pages  of  reproductions 
of  some  of  Mr.  Kulesh's  striking 
Mountain  Province  drawings 
which  first  appeared  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Magazine. 


Photograph  by  Charles  W.  Miller 
Photo  Finishing  Corporation 


Bridge  and  Canal  in  Binondo,  Manila 


This  is  a  section  of  Manila  built 
up  many  years  before  the  age  of 
aviation. 
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The  Deadlock  in  Philippine  Aviation 


An  Editorial 
By  A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp 


IT  was  in  1903  that  Orville  and  Wilbur  Wright 
made  their  first  flight  in  a  heavier-than-air  ma- 
chine. Orville  flew  a  distance  of  only  a  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  and  rose  only  some  ten  feet  in  the  air, 
but  this  was  enough  to  prove  that  man  could  fly. 
The  invention  attracted  little  general  attention,  how- 
ever, until  1908,  when  Wilbur  remained  in  the  air  for  over 
an  hour  and  flew  some  forty  miles.  After  that,  aviation 
developed  rapidly,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War 
in  1914,  Germany  had  600  planes  and  France  almost  as 
many. 

The  First  Airplane  in  the  Philippines,  1911 
The  first  airplane  brought  to  Manila  was  a  kite-like 
biplane,  owned  by  "Lucky"  Baldwin,  famous  American 
balloonist,  and  flown  by  "Bud"  Mars  during  the  1911 
Manila  Carnival.  The  plane  made  only  short  flights  and 
took  off  from  and  landed  in  the  Carnival  grounds.  The 
flights  proved  such  an  attraction  to  the  public  that  Baldwin 
returned  to  Manila  the  next  year  and  the  year  after  that 
with  Lee  Hammond  as  the  flier,  Lee  Hammond  in  bring- 
ing his  plane  down  one  day,  lost  control  and  swooped  down 
on  the  Constabulary  Band  which  was  playing  in  the  lot. 
The  frightened  musicians  dropped  their  instruments  and 
threw  themselves  flat  on  the  ground,  the  plane  swishing 
over  them  and  knocking  down  the  chairs  they  had  been 
sitting  on. 

The  First  Army  Air  Unit  in  the  Philippines 
Records  seem  to  show  that  the  first  military  airplanes 
were  sent  to  the  Philippines  in  1912  and  additional  planes 
were  sent  in  1913,  but  the  first  planes  to  make  any  flights 
at  all,  and  these  brief,  belonged  to  the  first  United  States 
Army  aviation  unit  assigned  to  the  Philippines— in  1916— 
the  2nd  Aero  Squadron,  Aviation  Section,  U.  S.  Signal 
Corps.  The  Squadron  was  stationed  at  Corregidor  and 
used  only  seaplanes  that  required  no  landing  fields.  In 
1919  the  first  observation  group  was  sent  out  from  San 
Diego,  California,  and  was  assigned  to  the  Headquarters, 
Philippine  Department.  On  December  20,  1919,  the 
Philippine  Department  was  authorized  to  establish  the 
2nd  Aero  Squadron,  Air  Corps. 

During  the  first  few  years,  the  Army  planes  made  but 
short  flights  and  the  first  real  interisland  flight  was  made  in 
1919  by  Major  J.  E.  H.  Stevenot  and  A.  J.  Croft.    Flying 


a  Sea-gull  flying  boat,  they  covered  some  1100  miles, 
from  Manila  to  Mindoro,  Capiz,  and  Cebu  and  back 
to  Manila  by  way  of  Iloilo,  Capiz,  and  Romblon. 
The   trip  took  them  two  days. 


The  Short-lived  Philippine  Air  Service  of 
1921 

The  following  year,  twenty  National  Guard  officers  and 
ten  Constabulary  officers  received  flying  training,  and  in 
1921  the  Philippine  Air  Service,  under  the  Militia  Com- 
mission, was  inaugurated.  Due  to  the  financial  difficulties 
of  that  period,  the  organization  was  disbanded  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  Major  Stevenot,  who  was  one  of  the  instruc- 
tors, has  told  the  writer  that  these  men  received 
all  the  training  it  was  possible  to  give  on  the  Curtiss 
training  airplanes  with  which  the  unit  was  equipped. 
The  unit  was  the  first  of  all  flying  organizations  in  the 
Orient  and  it  is  regrettable  that  not  one  of  the  original 
pilots  is  active  in  flying  at  the  present  time. 

Nothing  of  importance  was  done  in  aviation  in  the  Philip- 
pines for  a  number  of  years  after  that,  except  by  the  Army, 
and  in  1929  a  bill  to  appropriate  a  sum  of  money  for  the 
creation  of  an  aviation  school  in  the  Constabulary  failed 
of  passage. 

Our  Basic  Aviation  Safety  Law,  1931 
Until  1931  there  was  no  law  governing  aviation  in  the 
Philippines,  there  being  no  commercial  aircraft  in  operation 
up  to  that  time,  but  that  year  Act  3909  was  approved  by 
Governor-General  Dwight  F.  Davis  which  vested  the  re- 
sponsibility and  authority  for  the  control  of  aviation  in  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communications,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  licensing  of  aircraft,  pilots,  and  mechanics. 
The  law  is  the  basic  aviation  safety  law  of  the  country 
and  together  with  the  regulations  issued  under  it 
follows  closely  the  air  commerce  regulations  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Philippine  Aerial  Taxie  Company,  1931 
That  same  year,  in  February,  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxie 
Company  (Patco)  began  operations  on  Pasay  Beach  with 
two  planes  on  pontoons  and  a  small  land  training  plane  in  a 
special  charter  and  sight-seeing  business.  In  December 
(1931)  it  inaugurated  the  first  daily  scheduled  air  line  in 
the  Philippines  between  Manila  and  Baguio.     The  service 
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was  temporarily  discontinued  during  the  wet  season,  but 
was  renewed  the  following  year  when  the  Company  bought 
a  Bellanca  cabin  plane  to  operate  between  Manila  and  the 
Mountain  capital.  The  story  of  this  enterprise  is  told  in 
somewhat  greater  detail  in  an  article  by  Mr.  W.  R.  Brad- 
ford, Manager  of  the  Company,  in  this  issue  of  the  Philip- 
pine Magazine.  The  incorporators  were  J.  E.  H.  Stevenot, 
N.  E.  Mullen,  E.  M.  Bachrach,  H.  P.  L.  Jollye,  Vicente 
Madrigal,  L.  D.  Lockwood,  R.  B.  Lockwood,  Tirso  Lizar- 
raga,  Angel  Elizalde,  K.  Gronke,  and  Max  Kummer,  and 
the  initial  stock  was  subscribed  to  by  fifty-two  well  known 
men  in  the  Philippines,  including  William  J.  Shaw,  of  the 
Atlantic  Gulf  and  Pacific  Company,  who  is  now  the  Pres- 
ident. 

The  Fifty- Year,  "Exclusive  Rights"  Bill 

In  1932  a  bill  was  submitted  to  the  Legislature  which 
provided  for  the  grant  of  a  franchise  to  the  'Insular  Airways 
Service,  Inc."  The  bill  was  sponsored  by  Rep.  Jose  Zu- 
lueta  of  Iloilo,  but  the  names  of  the  individuals  or  com- 
panies that  backed  it  were  never  divulged.  A  capitaliza- 
tion of  f*l, 000, 000  was  proposed  for  the  corporation,  but  it 
was  provided  that  it  could  be  organized  if  but  twenty  per 
cent  of  the  capital  were  subscribed  and  only  twenty  per  cent 
of  that  actually  paid  in.  It  could  therefore  have  been 
organized  for  P20,000.  The  bill  provided  for  a  franchise 
extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  and  would  have  given 
this  company  the  exclusive  right  to  operate  air  lines  between 
any  points  in  the  Philippines  except  Baguio-Manila,  al- 
though no  guaranty  was  given  that  the  company  would 
ever  operate  any  air  line.  This  bill  was  not  favorably 
considered  by  the  Legislature. 

The  Aviation  Franchise  Act 
The  same  legislator,  however,  introduced  another  bill 
that  year  which  was  passed  and  approved,  Act  4033.  This 
law  provides  that  "no  aviation  public  service  shall  operate 
in  the  Philippine  Islands  without  having  first  secured  from 
the  Philippine  Legislature  a  franchise  to  operate  an  air 
service",  and,  further,  that  all  existing  aviation  services 
operating  under  a  certificate  of  public  convenience  from  the 
Public  Service  Commission  must  secure  a  franchise  within 
one  year  from  the  date  the  Act  went  into  effect — December 
9,  1932. 

The  explanatory  note  prefixed  to  the  original  draft  of 
this  bill  read  as  follows: 

"It  is  high  time  that  a  law  should  be  enacted  whereby 
the  Legislature  reserves  for  itself  the  exclusive  right  to 
grant  franchises  and  permits  for  the  operations  of  air  lines 
within  the  Philippine  Islands.  The  use  of  the  space  above 
the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  public  domain  of  the  country, 
and  the  same  far-sighted  and  conservative  policy  adopted 
by  the  Legislation  for  the  disposal  of  our  public  lands  and 
forests,  should  be  adopted  in  connection  with  that  other 
important  public  domain  of  our  country — the  air  space 
above  it.  Our  national  defense  will  mainly  be  in  the  form 
of  aircf afts  and  for  obvious  reasons,  although  it  is  our  duty 
to  encourage  aviation  in  the  Philippines,  at  the  same  time 
we  should  see  to  it,  that  only  desirable  parties  are  permitted 
to  operate  air  services." 

Although  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com- 
munications and  the  acting  Chief  of  the  Aeronaut- 
ics    Division     were    opposed    to    this    bill,    Governor- 
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General  Theodore  Roosevelt  approved  it.  Critics  of 
the  Act  hold  that  it  tends  to  promote  monopoly,  as 
any  company  with  enough  influence  to  secure  a  franchise 
might  also  have  enough  influence  to  block  the  granting  of 
additional  franchises.  Less  influential  interests  are  at  a 
disadvantage  and  competition  is  made  practically  impos- 
sible. Aviation  development  will  be  slow  and  the  number 
of  aircrafts  and  pilots  available  at  any  time  for  use  in  an 
emergency  such  as  a  call  to  the  national  defense  will  be 
much  smaller  than  if  competition  were  free.  These  critics 
also  point  out  that  the  phenomenal  development  of  com- 
mercial aviation  in  the  United  States  has  been  due  to  the 
consistent  refusal  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  countenance  any  system  tending  toward  monopoli- 
zation of  this  new  and  vital  means  of  communication. 

An  interesting  phase  of  the  situation  which  developed 
from  the  time  Act  4033  became  law  is  that  up  to  the  present 
neither  of  the  two  aviation  companies  operating  in  the 
Philippines  has  as  yet  received  a  legislative  franchise.  Both 
the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxie  Company  and  the  Iloilo-Negros 
Air  Express  Company  are  operating  under  a  ruling  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  to  the  effect  that  inasmuch  as  they 
have  tried  to  secure  franchises  in  compliance  with  the  law, 
they  should  be  allowed  to  continue  operation  even  though 
they  have  not  succeeded,  it  not  being  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  to  prohibit  their  operation  but  simply 
to  require  that  they  secure  franchises. 

The  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  Company 
The  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  Company  (Inaec),  referred 
to  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  inaugurated  the  first  regular 
interisland  service  in  the  Philippines  between  Manila  and 
Iloilo  and  Negros  in  January,  1933.  The  story  of  this  wholly 
Filipino  enterprise,  built  up  at  the  initiative  of  Eugenio 
Lopez,  Nicolas  Lizares,  Dr.  Rafael  Santos,  Salvador  Ara- 
neta,  and  a  few  others,  is  recounted  elsewhere  in  this  issue 
of  the  Philippine  Magazine  by  Mr.  H.  A.  Sweet,  Opera- 
tions Manager  of  the  Company. 

The  Patco  and  Inaec  Franchise  Bills  Vetoed 
That  same  year  (1933)  two  bills  were  passed  by  the 
Legislature  granting  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  Com- 
pany and  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxie  Company  franchises 
to  operate  aircraft  in  the  Philippines  with  prior  rights  in  the 
provinces  of  Jolo,  Zamboanga,  Cebu,  Iloilo,  Negros  Oriental, 
and  Occidental,  and  Rizal  and  Benguet.  Governor- 
General  Frank  Murphy,  who  had  from  the  first  shown  great 
interest  in  aviation  development,  vetoed  these  franchise 
bills  on  the  grounds  that  they  limited  the  ownership  of 
stock  in  the  companies  to  Filipinos  and  to  Americans  resid- 
ing in  the  Philippines,  thus  restricting  the  rights  of  American 
citizens  living  in  the  continental  United  States  which  is  of 
questionable  constitutionality  and  unwise  in  view  of  the 
favored  status  of  the  Philippines  with  regard  to  exports  to 
the  United  States;  because  the  use  of  the  air  resources 
should  be  guided  by  considerations  of  the  public  benefit  and 
not  of  the  interests  of  the  individual  operator,  and  that, 
although  it  is  a  sound  policy  to  protect  operators  from 
ruinous  competition,  it  is  unsound  to  grant  exclusive  rights 
to  any  operator  for  a  period  of  years;  and  because  the  United 
States  War  Department  had  indicated  that  the  granting 
of  exclusive  rights  to  air  privileges  might  give  rise  to  condi- 
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No  doubt  the  Sakdal  disorders,  marked  by  scattered 
outbreaks  throughout  four  central  Luzon  provinces,  had 
to  be  decisively  dealt  with  by  the 
The  Sakdal  Protest  Constabulary.  The  manner  in  which 
the  situation  was  controlled  in  Santa 
Rosa,  in  San  Ildefonso,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  re- 
flects credit  on  the  Constabulary  organization.  But  the 
killing  of  some  fifty  poorly  armed  people  and  the  wounding 
of  almost  as  many  more  at  Cabuyao  can  be  termed  nothing 
but  a  massacre.  With  more  humanity  and  greater  skill, 
the  officers  in  command  could  certainly  have  surrounded 
the  malcontents  and  obliged  them  to  surrender  without 
such  a  shocking  loss  of  life.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  while 
at  Santa  Rosa,  three  Constabulary  men  were  killed  and 
five  wounded,  as  against  three  Sakdals  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded;  and  at  San  Ildefonso  one  constabulary  man  was 
killed  and  two  wounded  as  against  one  Sakdal  killed  and 
thirteen  wounded;  no  constabulary  men  lost  their  lives  at 
Cabuyao  and  only  four  were  wounded  as  against  fifty-two 
of  the  people  killed  and  thirty-nine  known  wounded. 
And  while  large  numbers  were  arrested  at  San  Ildefonso 
and  Santa  Rosa,  only  seven  were  arrested  at  Cabuyao. 

If  the  Constabulary  is  to  remain  an  organization  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace  and  order  and  if  the  uniform  is  to 
continue  to  inspire  respect  and  confidence,  if  the  corps  is 
not  to  become  another  Guardia  Civil  of  evil  memory,  officers 
responsible  for  such  tactics  as  those  displayed  at  Cabuyao 
should  be  eliminated. 

Although  the  Constabulary  can  not  be  held  responsible 
for  the  economic,  social,  and  political  conditions  that  con- 
tributed to  bringing  about  the  uprising,  it  should  have  been 
possible  for  that  organization,  by  taking  precautionary 
measures,  to  have  prevented  the  situation  from  developing 
to  such  a  bloody  extreme. 

The  entire  government  stands  indicted  by  this  pitiful 
uprising  of  an  habitually  peaceful  people.  They  are  nor- 
mally content  with  little  enough;  and  dissatisfaction  with 
things  as  they  are,  great  enough  to  cause  them  to  rise  against 
the  authorities,  can  only  be  the  result  of  serious  maladjust- 
ments to  which  the  government  has  too  long  remained 
indifferent. 

That  these  people  have  been  misled  by  unscrupulous 
men,  who  have  sought  to  trade  on  their  grievances  and 
discontent,  their  poverty  and  unhappiness,  does  not  relieve 
the  rest  of  us  of  responsibility.  Exploiting  landlords, 
blood-sucking  money  lenders,  stupid  and  callous  local 
officials,  the  indifference  of  those  in  better  circumstances 
around  them,  what  better  ground  could  agitators  desire? 

Recent  suppressive  measures  taken  against  the  "Sakdals" 
(because  they  oppose  the  program  of  the  party  in  power  and 
object  to  the  constitutional  draft  in  which  they  see  only 
the  perpetuation  of  present  conditions),  such  as  forbidding 
their  meetings  despite  exhortations  from  Malacanang,  have 
also  played  a  part  and  are  probably  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disorders. 

Granted  that  Benigno  Ramos  is  a  ' 'racketeer"  and  his 
lieutenants  are  scoundrels,  the  Sakdal  party  remains  a 
Party  of  protest,  and  that  is  where  its  strength  lies.  Its 
members  are  not  sycophants  feeding  at  the  political  trough, 
but  belong  to  the  common  people.  Granted  that  the 
Principles  the  Sakdalistas  have  espoused  are  vague,  foolish, 


and  uncoordinated,  they  show  nevertheless  a  groping  for 
remedies  for  the  troubles  that  encompass  them,  remedies 
that  have  not  been  brought  them  by  the  politicians. 

We  can  not  brush  the  matter  aside  by  stating  that  the 
Sakdal  movement  is  instigated  by  racketeers  or  that  it  is 
due  to  a  temporary  economic  depression.  Its  roots  go 
much  deeper  than  that — go  down  into  a  substratum  of 
class  conflict  that  is  present  here  as  elsewhere  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  movement  of  the  dispossessed,  of  the  exploited,  of 
those  who  are  given  no  chance. 

And  if  they  rise  in  protest,  take  desperate  chances  to 
seize  what  in  their  ignorance  they  think  may  enable  them 
to  control  their  own  affairs— the  municipal  government— 
with  such  crimes  as  murder,  pillage,  and  arson  strikingly 
absent,  then  do  Constabulary  bullets  provide  the  only 
answer  the  country  as  a  whole  desires  to  give  them? 

The  only  answer  is  to  give  these  people  a  chance.  The 
political  party  that  can  arrange  that  will  be  the  political 
party  of  the  future. 

For  the  immediate  present,  it  would  probably  be  wisest 
to  suspend  the  Constabulary  hunt  for  Sakdals.  Further 
terrorization  will  not  promote  a  return  to  more  normal 
conditions  and  might  drive  many  of  these  people,  kept 
away  from  their  homes  and  without  means  of  subsistence, 
into  banditry. 

Senator  Juan  Sumulong  has  recently  come  out  against 

the  proposed  coalition  between  the  majority  and    minority 

parties  on  the  ground  that  it  would 

The  Coalition         bring   about   a   "new   oligarchy   more 

formidable   and   more  dangerous  than 

that  which  was  dissolved  some  two  or  three  years  ago." 

In  reply  to  this  is  to  be  said  that  such  a  coalition  would  be 
not  only  a  combination  of  political  strength,  but  of  political 
ability  and  experience.  It  is  largely  for  this  reason  that 
the  idea  of  a  coalition  has  gained  such  general  support. 
The  opening  years  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
will  be  the  testing  years,  crucial  years,  and  all  the  political 
ability  and  talent  we  possess  should  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  our  problems  in  union  and  not  in  disunion. 

The  distinction  between  those  who  advocated  and  those 
who  opposed  the  Hawes-Cutting  Act  has,  since  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  dropped  away,  for  this 
law  was  unanimously  accepted  by  all  the  members  of  the 
Legislature  without  regard  to  party  or  partisanship.  To 
seek  to  perpetuate  the  schism  that  resulted  from  this  contro- 
versy, now  past  and  settled,  would  be  highly  artificial — 
and  without  excuse — and,  in  fact,  impossible. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  minority  or  opposition  party 
worthy  of  the  name,  let  it  not  be  formed  as  a  result  of 
jealousies  for  place  and  position,  but  on  the  basis  of 
differences  of  opinion  on  fundamental  policy.  The 
lesser  type  of  politician  is  interested  in  Who  is  to  have 
what  place,  not  in  Who  is  the  best  fitted  for  the  place. 
The  public  should  show  its  impatience  with  such  bickering 
and  with  long  arguments  which  would  rationalize  such 
behavior  at  the  present  time.  We  want  our  ablest  men  at 
the  head  of  the  new  government  soon  to  be  instituted,  and 
men  big  enough  to  subordinate  personal  and  partisan 
considerations  to  a  national  effort. 
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Commercial  Aviation  in  the  Philippines 

By  G.  Y.  Zara 


A 


IR  transportation  in  the  Philippines  has 
passed  the  pioneering  stage  of  infancy  and 
is  now  classed  as  an  established  and  accept- 
ed means  of  transportation,  rapid,  reliable,  and 
comfortable.  Business  men,  professionals,  govern- 
ment officials,  and  discriminating  travelers  were 
not  slow  in  recognizing  the  advantages  offered 
by  this  new  means  of  transportation  and  the  public  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  air-minded. 

Everybody  recognizes  aviation  as  an  important  factor 
not  only  in  commercial  transportation,  but  also  in  national 
defense.  Should  independence  be  granted  us,  we  would 
need  an  air  force  as  a  means  of  defense.  During  the  writer's 
four-year  study  of  commercial  aviation  in  America  and 
three  years  in  Europe,  he  observed  the  keen  interest  of  the 
different  countries  in  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
commercial  aviation.  Millions  of  dollars  are  being  spent 
by  the  governments  for  this  purpose.  Since  the  end  of  the 
World  War,  the  United  States  Government,  too,  has  cen- 
tered attention  on  the  development  of  aviation  for  national 
defense  and  air  transportation.  Millions  of  dollars  are 
being  spent  yearly.  Strong  aeronautical  offices  and  bureaus 
have  been  created  not  only  in  the  Federal  Government, 
but  also  in  each  State.  The  Government  also  established 
the  so-called  "West  Point  of  the  Air"  at  Randolph  Field, 
San  Antonio,  Texas.  The  total  outlay  for  this  expansion 
program    is    estimated    at    $50,000,000. 

Contribution  of  the  U.  S.   Army  Air  Corps  to 

Aviation 

Early  flying  in  the  Philippines  was  started  by  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps.  The  Army  Air  Corps  prepared 
the  way  for  the  development  of  aviation  and  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  commercial  aviation  in  this  country.  It  did  more 
than  blazing  air  trails.  Landing  fields  were  selected  and 
developed,  airways  charts  prepared,  and  valuable  informa- 
tion regarding  air  navigation  compiled.  The  Army  Air 
Corps  is  helping  the  Insular  Government  in  developing 
aviation  here  and  Air  Corps  officers  are  detailed  to  the 
Aeronautics  Division  and  to  the  Philippine  Constabulary 
to  help  and  advise  in  matters  pertaining  to  aviation.  The 
War  Department  recently  authorized  the  sending  of  ten 
Constabulary  officers  for  free  training  at  Randolph  Field. 
General  Parker  and  Colonel  Sneed  are  very  much  interested 
in.  the  landing  field  construction  program  of  the  Insular 
Government  and  are  extending  all  possible  aid  to  push  this 
program   through. 

Progress  of  Commercial  Aviation 

Commercial  aviation  in  the  Philippines  began  in 
1931  when  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxi  Company  com- 
menced operation.     An  airmail  contract  was  given  to  this 
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company  to  carry  mail  between  Manila  and  Baguio 
during  January,  1932,  in  connection  with  the  sche- 
duled passenger  service,  but  operations  were  suspend- 
ed because  of  continued  financial  loss.  In  1933, 
however,  scheduled  passenger  and  airmail  service 
between  Manila  and  Baguio  was  resumed.  This 
company  also  conducts  a  general  taxi  service  for 
pleasure,  sightseeing,  and  other  trips.  It  is  now  operating 
nine  airplanes,  and  maintains  a  scheduled  daily  service  from 
Manila  to  Baguio  carrying  passengers,  mail,  and  express 
merchandise.  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  company's 
airplanes  make  two  or  three  round  trips  depending  on 
the  demand  of  the  public.  Baguio  can  be  reached  by  plane 
from  Manila  in  an  hour.  The  Philippine  Aerial  Taxi 
Company  blazed  the  trail  of  commercial  aviation  and 
contributed  largely  to  the  development  of  Philippine  air 
commerce. 

The  second  big  stride  in  commercial  aviation  was  the 
organization  of  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  Company. 
This  company  began  operations  in  February,  1933,  with 
one  airplane  which  can  accommodate  eleven  passengers  and 
one  pilot.  It  now  operates  three  airplanes,  carries  air  mail 
and  operates  scheduled  airlines  between  Manila  and  Iloilo, 
Iloilo  and  Bacolod,  Iloilo  and  La  Carlota,  and  Iloilo  and 
Cebu,  and  makes  occasional  flights  to  Zamboanga,  Jolo, 
and  other  southern  points.  Iloilo  can  be  reached  by  air- 
plane in  two  hours  and  forty-five  minutes  from  Manila. 

The  following  is  an  interesting  summary  of  the  develop- 
ment of  commercial  aviation  in  the  Philippines: 

Summary  of  Operations 
(Scheduled  and  Non-Scheduled) 

1931-1932  1933  1934 

Passengers  carried 1,643  19,733  21,389 

Miles  flown 142,218  380,803  515,582 

Hours  flown 1,647:32  3,705:05  5,003 

Pounds  of  air  mail  carried...  .               994.75  1,930.98  4,921.75 

Safety  and  Reliability  of  Scheduled  Airlines 
The  operation  of  scheduled  airlines  in  the  Philippines 
from  1931  to  1934  without  a  fatal  or  serious  accident  is  a 
credit  to  the  owners,  pilots,  mechanics,  and  other  personnel 
of  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxi  Company  and  the  Iloilo- 
Negros  Air  Express.  These  two  companies  have  flown 
during  that  period  a  total  of  10,355  hours,  covering  a  dis- 
tance of  1,038,600  miles,  and  carried  41,765  passengers  and 
7,847.5  pounds  of  air  mail  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 
The  untiring  efforts  of  the  operators  of  the  airlines  and 
their  expert  pilots  and  mechanics,  are  worthy  of  recogni- 
tion. And  the  Aeronautics  Division,  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications,  should  be  given  credit  for 
close  supervision  in  preventing  the  use  of  unairworthy 
aircraft  and  the  employment  of  unqualified  personnel  to 
insure  safety  in  public- air  travel. 
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Aviation  in  the  Constabulary 

By  Lieutenant  Basilio  Fernando,  P.C. 


THE  idea  of  creating  an  air  unit  in  the  Phil- 
ippine Constabulary  was  first  conceived  by- 
Colonel  Aurelio  Ramos,  P.  C,  (retired)  on 
August  4,  1919,  when  in  a  conversation  with 
Major  J.  E.  H.  Stevenot,  he  learned  that  the 
Curtiss  Aeroplane  and  Motor  Company  had  been 
approached  by  the  Militia  Commission  for  the  training  of 
thirty  National  Guard  officers  in  military  aviation.  He 
transmitted  this  information  to  the  Chief  of  Constabulary 
with  a  recommendation  that  at  least  two  or  three  Consta- 
bulary officers  be  also  trained  in  the  art  of  flying. 

Constabulary  Interested  in  Flying  Since  1919 

Evidently  the  recommendation  was  conservatively  con- 
sidered by  General  Crame,  for  not  until  three  months  later, 
on  November  14,  1919,  did  he  submit  the  recommendation 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  positions  for  at  least 
three  out  of  the  thirty  Filipinos  to  be  given  flying  training 
be  secured  for  Constabulary  officers.  Secretary  Palma 
of  the  Interior  strongly  supported  the  recommendation 
and  secured  authority  for  the  flying  training  of  not  three 
but  ten  Constabulary  officers. 

News  of  the  plan  aroused  interest  among  Constabulary 
officers  and  before  it  was  matured,  several  applications 
from  officers  were  received  by  the  Headquarters.  The  ap- 
plication of  Colonel  L.  R.  Sweet,  dated  August  18,  1919, 
was  the  first  one  received.  It  was  rejected  due  to  Colonel 
Sweet's  advanced  age.  Among  the  applicants,  the  fol- 
lowing were  selected  to  take  the  course  of  training.  Lieute- 
nants Ramon  S.  Banez,  Marcos  Estacio,  Basilio  Fernando, 
Alonso  Gatuslao,  Eduardo  Montilla,  Osmundo  Ramos, 
Victor  Real,  Mariano  Rueda,  Mariano  C.  Reyes,  and  Por- 
firio  E.  Zablan.  Lieutenant  Estacio  was  "washed  out" 
[eliminated  as  lacking  aptitude]  after  about  three  months' 
training,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Lieutenant  Salvador 
Medialdea. 

For  the  flying  training  of  twenty  National  Guard  officers 
and  ten  Constabulary  officers,  the  Philippine  Government 
paid  1*4,000  each.  The  training  started  the  latter  part  of 
March,  1920,  and  terminated  December  29,  that  same  year. 

The  Now  Defunct  Philippine  Air  Service 
The  now  defunct  Philippine  Air  Service  under  the  Militia 
Commission  was  inaugurated  in  January,  1921,  and  Lieu- 
tenants Porfirio  E.  Zablan  and  Basilio  Fernando  of  Bthe  Con- 
stabulary were  appointed  with  four  National  Guard  officers 
as  pilots.  The  business  depression  obliged  the  government 
about  the  middle  of  that  year  to  reduce  the  number  and 
salary  of  the  personnel  of  the  Philippine  Air  Service.  Lieute- 
nants Zablan  and  Fernando  were  returned  to  Constabulary 
duty  on  July  31,  1921,  and  the  Philippine  Air  Service  was 
finally  disbanded  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

Moves  that  Failed 
In  1929,  Representative  Juan  L.  Luna  sponsored  a  bill 
appropriating  f*200,000   for  the  creation  of  an  Aviation 


lary. 


School  in  the  Philipine  Constabulary  but  it  did  not 
prosper   in  the  Legislature. 

In  the  message  of  Governor-General  Frank 
Murphy  to  the  ninth  Philippine  Legislature, 
during  its  third  session  he  recommended  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Air  Unit  in  the  Philippine  Constabu- 
To  carry  this  out,  two  bills,  one  creating  the 
unit  and  the  other  providing  for  the  necessary  funds  from 
firearm  bonds  for  this  unit,  were  prepared  and  presented 
to  the  Legislature.  While  these  bills  were  pending, 
a  plan  was  worked  out  under  the  direction  of  Capt.  R. 
L.  Maughan,  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps,  Technical  Adviser  on 
Aeronautics,  for  the  organization  of  such  a  unit.  Major 
P.  E.  Zablan,  P.  C,  was  detailed  to  work  with  him.  As 
none  of  the  bills  passed  the  Legislature,  however,  the  or- 
ganization of  the  unit  was  not  carried  out. 

The  United  States  Army  Offer 
On  February  19,  1934,  the  United  States  War  Depart- 
ment authorized  the  sending  of  four  Constabulary  officers 
the  first  year  to  the  Army  Flying  School  at  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  and  two  officers  every  year  thereafter  until  ten  shall 
have  been  trained  as  pilots.  It  authorized  also  the  sending 
of  ten  Constabulary  enlisted  men  any  time  to  the  Army 
Air  Corps  Technical  School  at  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul, 
Illinois,  for  training  as  air  mechanics.  Due  to  lack  of 
funds,  only  two  officers  and  one  enlisted  man  were  sent 
in  July,  1934.  Only  one  officer,  however,  now  remains  in 
the  flying  school  as  the  other  one  was  washed  out  after 
about  three  months  of  flying  training.  There  is  nothing 
unusual  in  this.  The  U.  S.  Army  Flying  School  strictly 
follows  a  policy  of  eliminating  cadets  as  soon  as  they  show 
inaptitude  for  flying.  Due  to  this  policy  less  than  fifty 
per  cent  of  those  enrolled  complete  the  course. 

The  Present  Constabulary  Air  Corps 
On  September  5,  1934,  the  Aviation  Committee  presented 
a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  passed  the 
Legislature  as  Act  4194.  It  provides  for  an  appropriation 
of  P5 19,000  sufficient  to  fully  equip  a  unit  of  ten  airplanes, 
ten  trained  pilots,  ten  trained  air  mechanics,  and  covering 
two  years  of  operation. 

On  January  4,  1935,  the  Chief  of  Constabulary  issued  a 
General  Order,  creating  the  Constabulary  Air  Corps  with 
an  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  two  companies  of  58  men 
each  or  a  total  of  116.  Only  one  company,  however,  will 
be    filled    up    this    year. 

Aviation  will  be  one  of  the  most  expensive  undertakings 
of  the  government.  In  view  of  this  its  personnel  must  be 
well  selected.  The  following  regulations  govern  the  quali- 
fications of  applicants  for  service  in  the  Constabulary  Air 
Corps: 

For  Flight  Officers. — To  be  eligible  for  immediate  appointment  as 
an  officer  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary  Air  Corps,  a  candidate  must 
be: 

(Continued  on  page  254) 
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"Patco" 

By  W.R.Bradford 


ON  December,  1930,  a  group  of  representative 
Manila  business  men  organized  the  Philip- 
pine Aerial  Taxie  Company  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  flying  service  for  the  Islands.  The 
incorporators,  who  also  constituted  the  first  board 
of  directors,  were  J.  E.  H.  Stevenot,  jN.  E.  Mullen,  E. 
M.  Bachrach,  H.  P.  L.  Jollye,  Vicente  Madrigal,  L. 
D.  Lockwood,  R.  B.  Lockwood,  Tirso  Lizarraga,  Angel 
Elizalde,  K.  Gronke,  and  Max  Kummer.  Fifty -two  well 
known  men  of  Manila  were  subscribers  to  the  initial  stock, 
among  them  William  J.  Shaw  of  the  Atlantic  Gulf  and 
Pacific  Company,  now  the  President. 

This  pioneer  air  organization  began  operations  in  Feb- 
ruary 1931,  on  Pasay  beach  with  two  planes  on  pontoons 
and  a  small  land  training  plane.  No  government  aviation 
bureau  was  operating  at  that  time  and  there  were  few 
landing  fields  developed.  Very  few  people  were  air-minded 
and  aviation  was  considered  more  of  a  stunt  than  a  solid 
means  of  transportation.  By  digging  in  on  a  conservative 
basis  of  safe  flying  performance,  Patco  was  able  through 
the  months  to  develop  a  good  charter  and  sightseeing 
business. 

Realizing  that  any  permanent  progress  must  be  made 
through  regular  scheduled  daily  travel,  the  Philippine 
Aerial  Taxi  Company  opened  a  landing  field  at  Rosario, 
La  Union,  in  December,  1931,  and  inaugurated  the  first 
daily  scheduled  air  line  in  the  Philippines,  flying  passengers 
between  Manila  and  Baguio.  At  once  the  service  caught 
on  with  the  traveling  public  and  since  that  modest  begin- 
ning, the  air  traffic  on  Patco's  Manila-Baguio  air  line  has 
increased  beyond  the  fondest  expectations  of  those  who 
first  pioneered  the  Company.     A  mail  contract  was  soon 


secured  from  the  Government  and  for  six  months  a 
trip  was  made  daily  on  the  line.  The  schedule 
was  discontinued  during  the  wet  |season,  but  re- 
newed the  next  year  when  the  Company  brought 
out  a  Bellanca  cabin  plane  to  operate  between 
Manila  and  the  Mountain  Province.  A  field  was  con- 
structed by  the  city  of  Baguio  at  Loakan,  near  the  Pines 
City,  and  every  day  saw  the  passenger  list  increase.  An- 
other Bellanca  was  added  to  the  fleet,  and  in  September, 
1933,  the  daily  service  between  Manila  and  Baguio  was 
placed  on  a  permanent,  twelve-month -in-the-year  basis. 
For  more  than  one  and  a  half  years  now  the  Patco  planes 
have  made  the  daily  trip  to  Baguio  and  return  with  mail, 
passengers,  and  express.  Only  during  the  actual  passing 
of  the  three  typhoons  last  year  which  came  so  close  to 
Manila  has  this  service  been  interrupted. 

Since  the  beginning  of  operations  until  March  31  of  this 
year,  Patco  planes  have  flown  595,031  miles  during  5,456 
hours  and  45  minutes  of  flight  time,  and  have  carried  9,941 
passengers.  Governor-General  Frank  Murphy,  Acting 
Governor-General  J.  R.  Hayden,  General  Emilio  Agui- 
naldo,  Mrs.  Manuel  Quezon,  Mrs.  Frank  Parker,  General 
Basilio  Valdes,  and  many  other  prominent  Manila  people 
have  been  frequent  patrons  of  this  dependable  one-hour 
service  to  Baguio. 

Patco  has  held  to  a  conservative  policy  in  the  air  and  has 
built  up  a  public  confidence  in  its  more  than  one  half  mil- 
lion miles  of  safe  operation.  The  day  of  stunt  flying  and 
aerial  thrills  is  over.  Flying  is  safe  and  the  Philippine 
Aerial  Taxi  Company  is  busy  proving  it  each  day  as  it  goes 
about  its  task  of  making  Manila  and  Baguio  just  next- 
door   neighbors. 


Ghosts  of  the  Past 

By  William  Aylett  Callaway 

DARKNESS  gathers  on  Manila's  old  walls  The  sword  of  Goiti  once  shining  and  bright 

Ghosts  of  the  past  hover  and  flit ;  Falls  from  his  hand — O !  woe  is  the  night ! 

They  whisper  and  shudder  and  ghostly  foot-falls  "Salcedo,  my  son,  I  am  weary  and  old, 

Trace  back  the  long  paths  of  memory's  writ.  Spain  spills  with  my  blood,  my  heart  grows  cold". 


The  friar's  long  robes  pass  measured  in  beat. 
Lo,  hist!     What  is  that — Augustinians'  bare  feet? 
Though  vanished  and  gone  for  now  many  a  day 
By  God  I  will  swear  they  are  walking  this  way! 

The  arquebus  booms,  night's  calm  is  shattered, 
The  people  draw  back  as  cobble-stones  fly. 
The  "guardia  civil!" — as  if  it  mattered — 
When  too  many  love  then  alas  some  must  die. 


The  shade  of  Magellan  is  raising  the  cross ; 
The  arm  of  Legaspi  again  stretches  forth; 
Then  out  of  the  dark  Urdaneta  comes  close, 
His  sword  now  is  sheathed,  not  this  is  his  worth. 

The  shadows  are  falling,  fast  gather  old  fears; 
The  galleon  is  sailing  and  months  seem  as  years. 
O!  Mexico  hasten  and  send  us  we  pray 
Some  word  of  old  love — we  are  hoping  for  aye. 
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"Inaec 

By  H.  A-  Sweet 


*  * 


TWENTY-SEVEN  months  ago,  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express' 
first  scheduled  air  routes,  a  new  era  of  com- 
munication and  transportation  began  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. In  this  short  space  of  time  the  peoples  of 
these  Islands  have  come  to  realize  the  benefits 
to  commerce  and  industry,  and  the  importance  to 
national  defense  that  the  linking  of  the  principal  islands  by 
a  system  of  aerial  transportation  means.  But  before 
going  deeper  into  the  present  and  the  future,  a  word  of 
the  beginning  is  apropos. 

Frank  Murphy,  then  Mayor  of  the  industrious  automobile 
and  airplane-building  city  of  Detroit,  was  completing  his 
task  as  Mayor  of  that  city  and  making  ready  to  begin  his 
new  work  as  Governor-General  of  the  Philippine  Islands, 
when  he  christened  at  Detroit  the  first  tri-motor  Stinson 
airliner  purchased  by  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  for 
operation  here  in  the  Philippines.  "I'll  see  you  in  Manila!" 
said  Murphy,  and  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of  the 
Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express,  Murphy,  true  to  his  promise, 
arrived  in  Manila.  Governor-General  Murphy  through  his 
ability  and  integrity  has  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the 
history  of  the  Philippines  that  will  forever  be  a  credit  to 
his  name,  and  his  future  at  present  seems  to  include  the 
occupancy  of  the  post  of  first  American  High  Commis- 
sioner, a  position  of  the  greatest  honor,  which  he  has  won 
through  his  achievements  both  in  the  Philippines  and  at 
home.  The  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  likewise  seems  to 
be  destined  for  success. 

The  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  of  the  present  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fulfillment  of  a  dream  of  two  young  and  patriotic 
Filipinos— Nicolas  Lizares  and  Eugenio  Lopez.  Six  months 
before  the  inauguration  of  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express 
these  two  men  had  never  considered  the  possibilities  of  an 
airline  in  the  Philippines.  It  was  during  a  visit  to  Java  in 
the  summer  of  1932  that  they  became  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  famous  Dutch  airlines,  and  they  returned  to 
the  Philippines  with  the  idea  of  starting  an  airline  between 
Manila  and  the  Visayas.  They  gathered  all  infor- 
mation possible,  purchased  many  books,  which  they  care- 
fully read,  and  later  studiously  followed  the  interesting 
and  thorough  articles  on  aviation  in  the  American  maga- 
zine, Fortune.  Upon  their  arrival  in  the  Philippines, 
they  won  the  immediate  support  for  their  aviation  ideas 
of  the  lawyer-economist  Salvador  Araneta,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  Lizares,  and  in  Iloilo  the  interest  of  another  brother- 
in-law,  Dr.  Rafael  Santos.  The  enthusiasm  of  these  men 
soon  reached  the  ears  of  Don  Eusebio  Lopez,  their  father- 
in-law  and  founder  of  the  Lopez  Sugar  Central  Mill  Co., 
and  although  at  that  time  stricken  with  a  fatal  illness,  he 
found  their  enthusiasm  contagious  and  insisted  on  sub- 
scribing to  the  stock  of  the  corporation  that  was  soon 
formed.  One  of  his  last  questions  was  whether  the  airliner 
had  arrived  yet. 

The  Inaec,  therefore,  is  distinctly  a  Lopez-Iloilo  enter- 
prise and,  now  that  their  operations  have  proved  that  the 
future  of  aviation  in  the  Philippines  is  assured,  they  are 
willing    to    allow    the    general    public    to    participate   in 


their  enterprise.  They  do  not  believe  that  any 
company  so  vital  to  the  future  of  the  Philippines 
should  remain  under  the  control  of  one  family. 
They  do  believe,  however,  that  it  should  remain 
under  Filipino  control,— which  it  is,  of  course,  at 
the  present  time,  100%. 

Due  to  the  intelligence  and  earnestness  that  its 
officers  have  shown,  the  Company  has  attained  an  enviable 
position  in  aviation.  At  the  present  time  the  Company  has 
two  tri-motor  and  one  single-motor  airplane,  and  it  is 
planned  to  purchase  a  new  type  which  has  proved  its  worth 
in  the  United  States.  This  will  be  an  all-metal  machine 
with  a  speed  of  two  hundred  miles  an  hour,  and  capable 
of  flying  from  Manila  to  Iloilo  in  one  hour  and  a  half.  The 
present  plans  are  to  extend  the  line  to  Davao  as  soon  as  the 
Government  completes  the  construction  of  a  landing  field 
there.  And,  should  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxi  Company, 
the  other  Philippine  air  company,  not  care  to  extend  its  line 
to  Vigan,  Inaec  is  prepared  to  run  a  regular  schedule  to  that 
city.  The  run  from  Vigan  to  Davao  via  Manila,  Iloilo, 
and  Cebu  could  be  made  in  about  five  hours,  about  the 
same  time  it  takes  to  go  from  Manila  to  Baguio  in  an  auto- 
mobile. 

Aviation  in  the  Philippines  is  notably  distinguished  from 
aviation  in  other  countries,  as  in  every  country  except  of 
the  Philippines  aviation  has  been  developed  with  the  sup- 
port and  aid  of  the  Government.  Here  in  the  Philippines, 
the  development  has  been  entirely  by  private  initiative 
and  purse.  The  present  development  is  to  be  credited  to 
E.  M.  Bachrach,  W.  Shaw,  and  J.  E.  H.  Stevenot  among 
the  Americans,  and  Eugenio  Lopez,  Rafael  Santos,  Nicolas 
Lizares  and  Salvador  Araneta  among  the  Filipinos.  Un- 
aided by  the  Government,  they  have  been  obliged  to  con- 
struct even  their  own  landing  fields. 

The  difficulties  of  the  local  aviation  companies  have  been 
greatly  increased  by  the  lack  of  understanding  between 
the  executive  and  legislative  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  by  certain  officials  acting  in  various  capacities 
for  the  Government.  The  first  difficulty  came  to  a  head 
when  Pan  American  Airways  attempted  to  invade  the 
purely  inter-island  services  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  still 
too  early  to  be  able  to  write  an  unbiased  account  of 
the  conflicts  around  aviation  legislation.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  soon  some  solution  will  be  found,  as  the 
present  aviation  companies  are  operating  without  a  fran- 
chise, which  is  contrary  to  the  law.  They  are  operating  on 
the  strength  of  an  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the 
public  certificates,  which  were  obtained  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  requiring  franchises,  are  still  in  force. 

During  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  Aeronautics 
Division  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works  submitted  a  draft 
of  legislation.  Mr.  Araneta  suggested  three  fundamental 
amendments  to  which  Malacafiang  at  first  did  not  agree, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Communications,  Mr. 
Antonio  de  las  Alas,  after  carefully  studying  the  situation, 
favored  the  amendments,  and,  with  his  aid,  the  Governor- 
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Aviation  in  the  Netherland-  Indies 

By  H.  P.  J.  Hennus 


Wl  have  to  go  back  as  far  as  1924  for  the 
first  facts  concerning  commercial  aviation      • 
in  the  Netherland  Indies.     In  that  year 
some  aviation   enthusiasts   in  Holland  succeeded 
in   collecting   enough  money  to  equip  a   Fokker 
airplane  for  a  trip  from  Amsterdam  to  Batavia 
(Java).     To  the  astonishment  of  every  one  inter- 
ested in  aviation,  the  daring  pilots  who  undertook   this 
flight  landed  safely  at  the  military  aerodrome  of  Batavia, 
thirty  days  after  they  had  left  Amsterdam. 

As  in  those  days  most  of  the  landing  fields  on  the  route 
were  in  a  very  unfinished  condition,  and  some  countries 
which  had  to  be  flown  over  had  no  landing  fields  at  all, 
and  as  wireless  communication  with  the  earth  was  practic- 
ally impossible  at  that  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this 
flight  constituted  a  remarkable  feat. 

The  K.  L.  M. 

It  was  largely  due  to  the  flight  of  these  pioneers,  which 
proved  the  possibility  of  travel  by  air  to  the  Far  East, 
that  the  K.L.M.  (Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines)  after  a  few  pre- 
liminary flights  in  1928,  decided  to  inaugurate  a  regular 
airservice  from  Holland  to  Java. 

This  service  which  started  in  1929  with  four  test  flights, 
was  continued  in  1930  with  regular  monthly  flights  from 
Amsterdam  to  Batavia. 

The  enterprise  proving  satisfactory,  a  weekly  service 
was  soon  instituted,  with  the  result  that  the  amount  of 
mail  carried  nearly  doubled  within  a  year's  time.  Pas- 
senger transportation,  too,  grew  rapidly,  and  the  fame  of 
this,  the  longest  airline  in  the  world,  which  until  now  has 
been  maintained  with  almost  100  per  cent  regularity, 
spread  widely  among  those  interested  in  air  traffic. 

When  the  monthly  service  was  started  in  1929,  it  required 
twelve  days  to  cover  the  distance  from  Amsterdam  to 
Batavia  (14,500  miles),  but  with  the  constant  improve- 
ment in  the  planes  used,  the  time  was  reduced  to  eight 
days  last  summer. 

Efforts  in  this  regard  will  probably  culminate,  at  least 
for  the  time  being,  in  the  entering  into  the  service  of  the 
newest  Douglas  and  Fokker  planes  next  month  (June). 
These  planes,  which  have  a  cruising  speed  of  approximately 
260  kilometers  an  hour,  will  make  it  possible  to  cut  the 
duration  of  the  trip  from  East  Asia  to  West  Europe  down 
from  eight  to  five  and  a  half  days. 

During  these  five  and  a  half  days,  the  K.L.M.  planes 
fly  over  nineteen  different  countries. 

At  the  same  time  the  service,  which  until  now  is  a 
weekly  one,  will  be  converted  into  a  twice-a-week  service. 
Instead  of  every  Thursday,  planes  then  will  leave  Batavia 
and  Singapore  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  and  will 
arrive  in  Amsterdam  and  London  the  following  Monday  or 
Thursday,  respectively. 
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The  K.  N.  I.  L.  M. 

Together  with  the  development  of  the  airline 
to  the  mother-country,  airmindedness  in  the 
Netherland-Indies  grew  rapidly,  and  this  interest 
in  aviation  led  to  the  establishing  of  the  "Konin- 
klijke  Nederlandsch-Indische  Luchtvaart  My." 
popularly  known  as  "K.N.I.L.M."  in  July,  1928, 
by  a  number  of  important  business  houses. 

The  airlines  of  the  K.N.I.L.M.  were  inaugurated  in 
November,  1928,  by  the  Governor-General  of  Netherlands 
India. 

Operation  commenced  with  a  daily  service  between  Ba- 
tavia-Semarang  and  Batavia-Bandoeng.  The  Company 
advanced  steadily  and  in  1929  the  line  to  Semarang  was 
extended  to  Sourabaya.  That  same  year,  too,  a  weekly 
service  to  Palembang  (Sumatra)  was  opened,  which  was 
extended  in  1930  to  Medan  (North  Sumatra),  and  another 
service  to  Singapore  was  inaugurated. 

In  May,  1933,  a  weekly  service  from  Medan  to  Alorstar 
(Malacca)  was  opened,  in  connection  with  the  K.L.M. 
Batavia- Amsterdam  service. 

Java,  Celebes,  Borneo-Philippines? 
The  latest  extension  is  a  line  connecting  three  of  the 
most  important  islands  of  the  Netherland  Indian  Ar- 
chipelago. This  new  line,  which  was  only  recently  opened, 
links  Makassar  (Celebes)  with  Bali  and  Java.  In  the 
meantime  aerodromes  are  under  construction  on  the  east 
coast  of  Borneo.  With  an  airline  to  this  part  of  the  Ar- 
chipelago in  operation,  the  possibilities  of  an  air  service 
connecting  Java  with  the  Philippines  will  be  greatly 
increased. 

On  all  lines  the  wellknown  three-motored  Fokker  planes 
are  used,  with  accommodations  for  from  eight  to  sixteen 
passengers.  At  the  end  of  1933  the  fleet  consisted  of  eight 
such  airplanes. 

During  1934  the  K.N.I.L.M.  transported  17,624  pas- 
sengers, 74,000  kg.  merchandise,  and  61,000  lbs.  airmail. 

The  passengers  who  travel  by  K.N.I.L.M.  belong 
to  all  races  and  nationalities;  Malayan,  Chinese,  British- 
Indians,  and  people  of  all  other  Eastern  nationalities  are 
regular  passengers. 

The  freight  consists  for  a  large  part  of  fresh  cut  flowers, 
vegetables,  and  fruit  sent  from  the  mountains  to  Batavia, 
Sourabaya,  Palembang,  and  Singapore.  Besides  this  Ba- 
tavia newspapers  are  regularly  shipped  by  plane. 

It  is  worthy  of  special  mention  that  during  the  six 
years  of  the  existence  of  the  K.N.I.L.M.  not  one  accident 
has  happened.  A  regularity  of  100  per  cent  was  main- 
tained on  all  lines  in  1934. 


False  Cross 

By  Jesus  Jose  Amado 


GRANDMOTHER  was  very  old.  Her  hair 
was  as  white  as  fine  abaca  fiber  dried  in  the 
sun.  I  never  knew  her  exact  age,  but  father  once 
told  me  she  was  born  during  the  term  of  Capitang 
Regino,  long  before  the  coming  of  the  Americans. 

All  day  long  Nanang  Ninay  sat  on  her  bamboo 
papag  which  stood  just  by  the  window  that  over- 
looks the  street.  But  there  was  something  strange  about 
her  oldness.  Though  she  has  weakened  much,  her  eyes  were 
still  keen  and  bright.  Mother  has  told  me  that  when  we 
grow  very  old  our  sight  becomes  bright  again,  like  a  baby's. 
At  first  I  doubted  this,  but  when  I  saw  grandmother  thread 
a  needle  one  morning,  I  concluded  that  mother  was  right. 
During  my  boyhood  days,  Nanang  Ninay  was  still 
strong.  Every  night  before  I  went  to  sleep,  she  would  tell 
me  stories  about  tik-balangs  and  encantos.  She  was 
very  religious,  and  never  failed  to  go  to  church  on  Sundays. 
She  would  give  me  a  centavo  when  I  consented  to  accom- 
pany her.  Among  other  things  she  taught  me  to  kiss  the 
hands  of  the  old  as  a  sign  of  respect,  and  this  custom  I 


have  always  observed  since. 

One  afternoon,  as  I  was  rocking  my  little  sister 
Nita  to  sleep,  grandmother  called  me.  I  hurried 
to  her  room.  The  day  was  quite  warm,  but  why 
was  she  trembling?  Her  right  hand  was  fingering 
her  old  rosary  of  black  beads,  and  her  lips  were 
moving. 
"Tonio,  Tonio,"  she  spoke,  her  voice  trembling.  "He 
is  coming  at  last.'* 

"Tio  Servando,  coming?''  I  returned,  not  understanding. 

"I    have    seen    the    cross.  .  ./"     She    sighed    weakly, 

flinging  her   gaze   at   the   clear   afternoon   sky.     I   saw   a 

strange  calmness  in  her  face.     Then  her  eyes  closed,  and 

she  trembled  no  more.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  commotion  in  the  street.  "There,  there!" 
a  boy  shouted  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I  looked  through  the 
window  to  see  what  it  was.  There  was  a  low  humming 
sound,  and  I  saw  the  heads  of  curious  men,  women  and 
children  turned  skywards,  watching  an  airplane  in  its 
flight.  It  was  by  now  a  mere  black  dot  in  the  clear 
afternoon  sky.     And  I  understood. 


Saturday  Night 

By  Frances  Bennett  Icard 


rooming  home  tonight! 

The  child  within  me  quickens 
At  the  thought. 
I  shall  see  your  strong  face, 
Feel  your  strong  hands, 
Lift  my  warm  cheek  to  the  coolness 
Of  your  own, 

Loved  by  the  sun  and  wind. 
O  Dearest  One! 


I  shall  hear  again 

In  the  lateness  of  the  day 

The  familiar  noisy  tread  of  hob-nailed  boots 

Heavy-caked  with  clay, 

And  catch  the  whiff  of  dust 

About  your  clothes, 

And  brush  the  dried-up  bits  of  mud 

From  off  your  leather  coat. 


And  though  you  merely  smile 

In  weary  tenderness, 

I'll  see  again  that  light    within  your  eyes, 

That  one  long  loving  look 

That  tells  me  you  are  glad glad 

You've  come  home 
For  the  night. 


May  Flowers 

By  B.  M.  Pascual 


'pHESE  are  the  early  young  flowers  of  May 

That  budded  and  bloomed  at  the  flush  of  dawn: 


Frail  little  fragrances  upon  the  way, 

Dear  things  that  cheer  the  heart  when  joys  are  gone. 
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"Sakdal" 

By  Conrado  Benitez 


THE  genesis  of  the  Sakdalista  party  is  to  be 
traced  to  the  publication  started  five  years 
ago  by  Benigno  Ramos  of  a  four-page  weekly 
entitled  "Sakdal",  a  Tagalog  word  which  means 
accusation  or  complaint.  The  rapid  growth  of  the 
party  is  a  good  example  of  the  power — and  un- 
doubtedly, danger — behind  the  written  and  spoken 
word  when  used  by  a  clever  writer  and  spell-binding 
orator  like  Mr.  Ramos. 

During  the  period  from  September  1,  1917,  when  he 
was  appointed  clerk  in  the  Philippine  Senate,  to  June  17, 
1930,  when,  as  the  official  record  shows,  he  "was  asked  to 
resign",  Benigno  Ramos  or  Ben  Ruben,  as  he  is  popularly 
known  in  the  vernacular  literature,  was  among  those  favor- 
ed and  nurtured  by  the  political  gods  because  of  his  literary 
and  oratorical  ability  in  the  vernacular.  During  that 
long  term  of  political  apprenticeship  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Ramos  was  often  used  as  electoral  campaign  orator,  and 
his  contact  with  politicians  and  political  events  must  have 
opened  to  his  discerning  eyes  a  new  vista  of  his  own  possib- 
ilities as  a  leader  of  the  inarticulate  masses,  instead  of  a 
humble  clerk,  a  political  pensionado,  in  the  Senate. 

The  publication  of  the  Sakdal  was  the  first  attempt 
to  reach  the  masses.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  formation 
of  a  political  party  was  in  the  original  plan  of  Mr.  Ramos, 
but  he  soon  supplemented  his  journalistic  efforts  with 
oratorical  appeals  in  meetings  held  in  the  rural  communi- 
ties. These  meetings  were  good  advertising  for  the  weekly 
paper,  which  sold  for  five  centavos.  As  a  journalist  and 
apostle  of  political  and  social  reforms,  therefore,  Ben  Ruben 
became  a  factor  to  reckon  with. 

In  his  weekly  he  played  up  the  fact  proclaimed  on  the 
front  page  in  bold  letters  that  the  Sakdal  is  "Independent, 
with  no  master  but  the  people".  On  every  issue  the  pictures 
of  Rizal  and  M.  H.  del  Pilar  appear.  The  reform  attitude 
was  adopted  from  the  beginning,  and  politicians  were 
specially  condemned  for  their  neglect  of  the  welfare  of  the 
masses.  A  bitterly  anti-Quezon  spirit  pervaded  the  whole 
movement. 

The  economic  depression  provided  a  favorable  environ- 
ment for  the  growth  of  the  Sakdal  as  a  weekly  for  the  ex- 
pression of  grievances  and  the  demand  for  reforms.  Had 
Benigno  Ramos  concentrated  upon  the  original  task  assumed 
by  the  Sakdal  and  followed  up  his  gains  in  that  direction, 
his  place  in  contemporary  history  would  have  been  rather 
different. 

But  the  split  in  the  ranks  of  the  majority  party  arising 
from  the  Hare-Hawes-Cutting  Act  controversy  was  too 
much  of  a  political  temptation.  Politically  ambitious 
followers  of  the  Sakdal  saw  their  chance  to  get  elected, 
and  took  advantage  of  the  situation.  The  Sakdal  move- 
ment then  assumed  the  form  of  a  political  party,  fighting 
for  a  place  in  the  governmental  machinery  of  the  country. 


Editor's  Note: — This  article  was  written  and  in   type  before  the   recent   Sakdal 
outbreak  in  the  central  Luzon  provinces.     It  was  truly  prophetic. 


The  Sakdalista  party  was  added  to  the  list  of 
political  parties  in  the  Philippines,  and  as  such  it 
is  today  playing  its  role  on  the  political  stage. 

And  although  it  is  now  a  party  mouth-piece 
instead  of  a  journal  of  reform,  the  current  num- 
bers of  the  Sakdal,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
still  speak  the  language  of  social  reform  and 
bitterly  condemn  politicians  as  a  class,  and  few  of  its 
readers  suspect  that  the  "Sakdalista"  has  himself  become 
the  politician  fighting  for  partisan  gains. 

As  a  political  party  it  clings  to  one  big  issue:  it  is  for 
immediate  and  complete  independence  as  promised  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Jones  Law.  In  every  issue  of  the  Sakdal 
is  published  part  of  the  Jones  Law  preamble,  and  the 
Message  of  President  Woodrow  Wilson  certifying  to  Con- 
gress the  existence  of  the  required  stable  government  which 
is  the  condition  precedent  to  the  granting  of  independence. 
The  party  is  opposed  to  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
as  this  would  mean  acceptance  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Law.  It  believes  that  the  "independence"  granted  by 
this  Law  is  not  the  "real  independence"  promised  in  the 
Jones  Law.  It  claims  that  the  Commonwealth  is  only 
a  means  to  perpetuate  American  control  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Sakdalistas  also  claim  that  it  is  possible  to  mandamus 
Congress  to  grant  the  independence  promised  in  the  Jones 
Law.  To  that  end,  contributions  have  been  collected  for 
the  purpose  of  defraying  the  expenses  of  a  mission  headed 
by  Benigno  Ramos,  and  of  the  great  litigation  to  be  provok- 
ed before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Ramos  left  the  Philippines  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  attend- 
ing to  the  national  case  in  Washington,  but  information 
from  Resident  Commissioner  Francisco  Delgado  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  chief  of  the  Sakdalistas  is  not  anywhere  in 
the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a  letter  from  General 
Ricarte  states  that  Benigno  Ramos  is  in  Japan  attending 
to  the  education  of  his  children  in  Tokyo. 

The  Sakdalistas  have  promised  to  get  "real"  independ- 
ence by  December  31,  1935,  and  if  on  that  date  they  fail 
to  fulfill  their  promise,  they  are  pledged  to  resign  the  public 
offices  to  which  they  were  elected  recently.  They  also 
denounced  the  high  salaries  of  the  legislators,  but 
those  elected  nevertheless  willingly  accept  the  condemned 
amounts. 

In  an  issue  of  the  Sakdal  of  June  16,  1934,  there  appeared 
a  list  of  measures  to  be  advocated  by  the  Sakdalista  repre- 
sentatives: abolition  of  the  cedula  personal  tax,  and  reduc- 
tion of  the  land  tax  with  exemption  of  small  lots  valued 
at  less  than  one  thousand  pesos;  investigation  of  all  foreign 
franchises  concerning  mines,  street-cars,  telephone  and 
gas  services,  taxi  service,  and  others;  investigation  of  all 
friar  lands  to  ascertain  why  in  spite  of  their  purchase  by 
the  Government  religious  lands  are  increasing;  judicial 
action  against  previous  independence  missions;  establish- 
ment of  munitions  and  arms  factory,  including  plants  for 
(Continued  on  page  252) 


Courtship  and  Marriage  in  Apayao 

By  Amor  Batil 


THE  song  of  the  birds  warming  themselves  in 
the  rays  of  the  early  morning  sun  awoke  the 
villagers  from  their  tranquil  slumber.  By  the 
clear  blue  sky,  they  knew  that  the  day  would  be 
fair  and  that  the  typhoon  which  had  swept  the 
country  was  over.  They  thought  of  their  hill-side 
clearings  and  the  work  that  was  to  be  done,  and  soon  the 
men  with  bolos  at  their  hips  and  the  women  with  dibble 
sticks  over  their  shoulders  were  on  their  way  to  the  fields. 

Marcelo,  an  orphan  youth,  at  first  stayed  behind  in  the 
village,  but  hearing  the  yelping  of  dogs  resounding  from  a 
distant  hill,  and  realizing  that  they  must  have  come  upon 
some  game,  he  took  down  his  spear  and  started  out  in  the 
direction  of  the  sound.  By  the  time  he  reached  the  hill, 
he  heard  the  dogs  on  the  next,  and  he  determined  to  follow. 
Over  the  hills  and  through  the  valleys  ard  deep  ravines, 
he  made  his  way,  feeling  sure  that  the  deer  that  must  be 
running  ahead  of  him  would  soon  be  his. 

After  a  time  he  saw  a  deer  followed  by  the  dogs  scampering 
across  a  field  cleared  and  ready  for  the  planting.  Tired 
and  sweating,  with  his  long  hair  flowing  down  his  shoulders, 
he  was  forced  to  stop  to  regain  his  breath. 

Then  he  heard  a  slight  sound  and  suddenly  saw  a  young 
girl  at  work  in  the  field.  Unobserved,  he  watched  how 
gracefully  she  thrust  her  sharpened  stick  into  the  ground 
and  tossed  in  the  rice  grains.  When  he  tried  to  whistle 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  girl,  the  sound  he  made  was 
only  enough  for  himself  to  hear,  for  he  was  a  little  afraid. 

He  felt  a  passionate  desire  to  make  himself  known  to  her, 
and  took  a  few  light  steps  in  her  direction.  Still  she  did  not 
see  him  and  as  he  came  nearer,  her  beauty  grew  in  his  eyes. 
But  a  short  distance  away  from  her  the  thought  came 
to  him  that  she  might  scream  or  call  for  help  and  bring 
some  one  who  might  turn  him  into  a  corpse. 

"Did  you  not  see  my  dogs?"  he  said  softly,  wishing  to 
give  her  the  impression  he  was  only  looking  for  his  dogs. 

"Dogs?"  exclaimed  the  girl,  as  she  turned  to  look  at 
him,  startled.  "I  do  not  know  anything  about  your  dogs," 
she  continued,  after  looking  at  him,  calmly  resuming  her 
work. 

Marcelo  wanted  to  make  the  girl  stop  her  planting  so 
that  he  might  have  a  better  chance  to  speak  to  her,  and 
asked  her  for  some  apog.  This  was  a  request  she  had  no 
reason  to  refuse.  She  seated  herself  on  the  ground  and 
began  to  prepare  the  mixture  of  betelnut,  pepper-leaf,  and 
lime. 

Marcelo,  losing  his  shyness,  sat  down  near  her  and  soon 
the  two  were  masticating  their  chew  like  a  brother  and 
sister.  With  his  mouth  stuffed  with  the  apog,  he  began 
to  speak  as  if  he  were  telling  a  story:  "It  is  not  until  now 
that  I  saw  the  most  beautiful  girl  in  my  life.  Really,  the 
most  beautiful  girl!  I  never  saw  one  like  her  before.  I 
wish  that  my  father  and  mother  were  still  living  so  that 
they  might  help  me  to  get  that  girl  to  rest  forever  in  my 
heart!" 


Antonia  listened  to  all  he  had  to  say,  then  said: 

"Do  you  mean  that  only  people  who  have  parents 

can  marry?    I  do  not  think  that  is  true  in  this  part 

of  the  country.    When  my  sister  married  she  married 

a  boy  who  had  no  parents,  but  he  was  able  to  meet 

all  the  requirements  of  marriage.     In  fact,  their 

wedding  was  the  only  one  I  know  of  where  there  was  no 

trouble  about  the  distribution  of  the  dowries.     Who  is  the 

girl  you  are  talking  about  anyway?     Do  tell  me  her  name, 

so  that  if  I  happen  to  see  her  parents  I  can  tell  them  about 

you.     Have  you  spoken  to  her  yet?" 

"I  only  said  a  few  words,  but  I  did  not  tell  her  I  loved  her. 
I  was  a  little  afraid  and  trembled  when  I  tried  to  say  a  word 
of  love.     I  was  afraid  she  would  object  to  it." 

"Why  do  you  fear  to  say  what  your  heart  tells  you  to  say?" 
inquired  the  girl.  "Even  if  she  objected,  what  you  would 
say  to  her  is  excusable;  it  is  natural.     You  would  have 

known  then  whether  she  loves  you  or  not Where  did 

you  see  her  anyway?" 

The  boy  was  hardly  ready  to  answer  the  question.  There 
was  a  long  silence  and  Antonia's  eyes  were  fixed  on  Marcelo's 
as  she  waited  for  his  answer. 

"Well,  Antonia,  it  is  here  where  I  saw  the  girl,  and  I  see 
her  even  now." 

The  answer  perplexed  her  for  a  moment.  "Here?" 
she  said,  turning  her  head  as  if  looking  for  the  girl  Marcelo 
meant.  Marcelo  saw  that  he  was  not  understood.  He 
had  gained  a  little  in  confidence  and  felt  that  now  he  could 
say  all  he  wished. 

"You  may  look  all  around  the  field,  but  you  will  never 
find  the  girl,  for  there  is  no  other  but  you,"  he  said. 

"Atch!"  exclaimed  Antonia,  covering  her  face  with  her 
hands.  After  a  while  she  removed  her  hands,  but  did  not 
look  at  him.  "You  are  only  fooling  me",  she  said  with  a 
marked  change  in  her  mode  of  speaking.  "If  you  really 
mean  myself,  I  will  never  believe  you." 

She  believed  that  he  had  only  been  inspired  to  say  what 
he  did  because  of  what  she  had  said,  and  refused  to  be  con- 
vinced that  Marcelo  had  been  talking  of  her.  She  took  up 
her  dibble  and  began  to  plant  more  of  the  rice  she  still  had 
in  her  basket. 

Marcelo  got  up,  too.  Then  he  remembered  a  necklace  he 
always  carried  with  him.  He  took  it  out  and  polished  the 
shells  interspersed  with  some  glass  beads  on  his  sleeve. 
The  necklace  looked  so  shiny  and  attractive  that  he  almost 
reconsidered  his  plan  to  offer  it  to  Antonia. 

But  then  he  said:  "Antonia,  I  know  that  you  are  not 
convinced  by  my  words.  But  take  this  manding  as  a 
token  of  my  sincere  love.     Tonight  I  will  visit  you  at  your 

home." 

Although  Antonia  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  her  family 
would  permit  a  marriage  with  a  man  whose  family  were 
once  enemies,  she  accepted  the  necklace  and  bade  Marcelo 
goodbye. 


rpHAT  evening,  Marcelo  thought,  he  would  go  to  Antonia's 
*    home   to  begin  perhaps  the   prenuptial   nightly  as- 


(Continued  on  page  252) 
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The  Santos  nga  Buhat  or  Holy  Retreat  in 

Catholic  Leyte 


By  Ceferino  D.  Montejo 


THERE  is  a  phase  of  community  life  in 
Catholic  Leyte  during  the  Lenten  season 
that  is  unique  and  interesting — the  so-called 
santos  nga  buhat  or  holy  retreat  practiced  by 
pious  laymen.  Possibly  in  no  part  of  the  Phil- 
ippines is  this  observance  so  general  as  in  this 
corner  of  the  Visayas. 

The  devout  sign  up  days  ahead  at  the  house  of  some 
substantial  citizen  of  religious  inclinations  whose  residence 
has  been  chosen  as  the  gathering  place  for  retreat  and  wor- 
ship. As  many  as  a  hundred  men  may  occupy  the  house 
for  the  nine-day  period  of  self -seclusion,  although  some- 
times a  group  of  neighboring  houses  is  allocated  for  the 
purpose,  at  least  at  Palo,  Leyte,  where  the  writer  resides. 

Each  man  brings  his  quota  of  rice  and  fuel  plus  a  little 
money  for  the  purchase  of  fish  and  other  extra  viands.  He 
also  usually  brings  some  relative  to  help  cook  or  otherwise 
minister  to  him. 

The  nine-day  period  commonly  begins  on  Sunday  after- 
noon at  the  church.  There  the  devotees  gather  and  after 
the  Holy  Rosary,  at  six  o'clock,  the  Relacion  is  read  to 
them,  usually  by  some  elderly  man,  in  which  the  duties 
of  the  observance  are  set  forth,  church  attendance,  med- 
itation, prayer,  abstinence,  etc.  After  several  prayers, 
the  men  then  repair  to  the  respective  houses  where  they 
have  arranged  to  stay.  Evening  meal  follows,  prayers  are 
again  said,  and  all  retire  at  nine  o'clock. 

The  usual  routine  is  as  follows:  Up  at  four  o'clock; 
prayers  of  thanksgiving,  rosary,  and  matins;  to  the  church 
at  dawn  where  prayers  again  are  said,  usually  the  Via 
Crucis;  then  the  mass  and  more  prayers;  return  home  and 
bath;  and  breakfast  of  rice,  fish,  and  a  cup  of  chocolate 
at  nine,  except  on  Friday  when  abstinence  is  required. 

After  breakfast  again  to  the  church  for  prayers  and 
meditation  on  such  themes  as  death,  final  judgment,  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  penance,  the  Christian  life,  Heaven, 
the  Holy  Trinity,  Purgatory  and  Hell,  repentance,  and 
kindred  matters.  The  curate  usually  delivers  a  sermon  on 
these  subjects  to  initiate  the  meditation.  This  occupies 
the  rest  of  the  morning. 

About  half  past  eleven  the  congregation  disperses  for  the 
mid-day  meal,  which  consists  chiefly  of  vegetables  with 
bukayo  (a  sweet  made  of  coconut  meat),  bananas,  and 
guava  jelly  for  dessert.  Before  the  meal  there  is  always  a 
prayer,  led  by  some  old  man,  in  which  the  elevation  of  the 
cross  on  Calvary  is  recalled,  and  a  Paternoster,  Ave  Maria, 
and  a  Gloria  Patri  are  recited  by  all  in  muffled  tones  as 
they  sit  at  the  table. 

The  meal  is  followed  by  a  siesta,  but  at  two  o'clock  a  bell 
rings  and  again  there  is  prayer.  Then  all  return  to  the 
church  where  the  Seven  Words  of  the  Dying  Christ  and 
other  prayers  are  said.  The  former  is  a  long  prayer  which 
culminates  with  every  one  rising  to  his  feet  with  outstretched 
arms  as  in  crucifixion  while  prayers  are  intoned  in  remem- 
brance of  Christ's  agony  on  the  cross.     Ten  or  more  min- 
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utes  of  rest  follow,  after  which  the  curate  comes  to 
deliver  the  afternoon  sermon,  in  which  he  urges 
wayward  members  of  his  flock  to  return  to  the  fold 
by  penance  and  forgiveness,  by  contrition  and  re- 
pentance, confession,  and  communion.  At  half 
past  five  the  members  of  the  congregation  return 
to  their  communal  lodgings. 

At  the  ringing  of  the  Angelus  bells  there  are  more  prayers 
and  then  follows  a  little  rest  preparatory  to  the  evening 
meal.  This  consists  ordinarily  of  a  plate  of  rice,  some  fish 
or  possibly  a  little  meat,  vegetables,  and,  on  Friday  nights, 
molabola,  roundish  balls  of  flour  boiled  in  a  thick,  sweeten- 
ed syrup  of  coconut  milk,  pounded  ginger,  and  other 
spices. 

After  the  evening  meal  the  curate  may  come  to  the  house 
to  speak  to  the  men  on  the  proper  preparation  for  confes- 
sion. Before  bedtime,  prayers  are  said  again,  followed  by 
a  period  of  meditation  or  by  the  paznalandong  during  which 
the  lights  are  put  out  for  a  few  minutes  while  every  one  is 
enjoined  to  think  of  his  death  and  hopes  of  salvation. 
Further  praying  follows  until  the  bedtime  bell  rings,  when 
all  retire  for  the  night. 

There  is  no  deviation  from  this  program  until  Saturday 
when  all  confess,  and  this  is  followed  by  communion  the 
next  morning,  Sunday.     As  the  curate  can  not  listen  to  the 
confessions  of  so  many  alone,  he  calls  on  the  curates  of 
neighboring  towns  to  assist  him.     As  many  as  three  hun- 
dred may  appear  at  the  altar  rails  on  Sunday  to  receive  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  and  since  there  are  seven  shifts,  one  for 
each  week  of  the  seven  weeks  of  the  Lenten  season,  the 
total  number  may  rise  to  over  two  thousand,  not  a  poor 
record  for  a  small  town  like  Palo  with  a  population  of  20,000. 
The  end  of  the  nine-day  period  is  featured  by  the  whole- 
sale communion   of  several   thousand  people,   and  often- 
times there  is  a  communal  breakfast  given  in  the  Convent 
which  is  presided  over  by  the  curate  himself.     Every  one 
is  happy  and  feels  physically  and  spiritually  regenerated. 
After  the  breakfast  comes  an  intimate  sermon  by  the  priest 
and  the  Te  Deum  is  sung  in  the  church  to  thank  God  for 
the  blessings  received.     Then  a  list  of  the  names  of  all 
those  who  participated  is  made  to  be  sent  to  the  Holy 
Father  in  Rome. 

The  women  observe  similar  retreats  in  separate  houses. 
In  the  church  the  sexes  are  also  segregated,  the  men  on  one 
side  of  the  church  and  the  women  on  the  other.  As  there 
are  men  leaders  in  the  prayers  at  the  houses  of  the  men,  so 
there  are  women  leaders  at  the  women's  houses. 

During  the  nine-day  period,  the  self-imposed  rules  are 
not  to  return  home,  nor  to  go  out,  or  even  look  out  of  the 
window.  The  window  shutters  are  in  fact  usually  kept 
closed.  Relatives  bring  the  necessary  changes  of  clothes. 
In  Palo  those  who  scoff  at  this  holy  retreat  or  deliberately 
refuse  to  join  in  the  observance  are  ostracized.  Those 
who  never  take  part  in  the  santo  ehersisio  are  considered 
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Happy  Hills 

By  Bienvenido  N.  Santos 


I 


STILL  remember  my  first  night  in  these  hills. 
I  was    almost    afraid    of    the  silence  and  the 


darkness.  The  mosquitoes  hummed  vainly  out-       g, 
side  my  mosquito  net.     And  the  rest  was  silence.       £. 


In  the  deep  night  I  had  many  dreams.     I  was  in 
my  city  again.     The  radio  in  the  neighbors  house 
was  making  intermittent  noises  like  so  many  plates 
falling  on  a  cement  floor.     A  gigantic  truck  rumbled  down 
the  street,  shaking  the  house.     And  in  my  dreams  came 
that  cruel  memory  of  a  fire  that,  years  ago,  broke  out  in 
our  street. 

In  my  dream  I  was  fast  asleep  as  on  that  terrible  night 
when  suddenly  I  was  awakened  by  the  sound  of  roaring 
fire  engines  and  the  cry  of  "Fire!  Fire!"  That  one  word 
pricked  into  my  consciousness  with  all  the  terror  of  ex- 
perience, for  there  had  been  several  fires  in  the  neighborhood, 
but  none  was  so  terrible  as  this  one.  In  my  dream  I  vividly 
relived  the  experience: 

I  had  jumped  from  my  bed,  and  the  glare  of  flames 
spurting  out  of  a  nipa  roof  nearby  met  my  bewildered  eyes. 
White,  suffocating  smoke  filled  the  house,  and  I  had  to 
grope  my  way  down  the  stairs  amidst  the  sounds  of  wailing 
women,  crying  children,  and  barking  dogs.  I  could  feel 
the  heat  of  the  flames.  The  people  in  the  house  had 
escaped  ahead  of  me,  and  had  joined  the  other  awakened 
dwellers  who  had  rushed  to  the  open  space  along  the  rail- 
road tracks.  I  ran  with  the  panic-stricken  crowd.  Then 
we  turned  about  and  stood  like  a  stranded  crew,  staring 
at  the  flames  that  were  devouring  our  homes.  There 
would  be  a  cry  and  then,  "There!  that's  our  house!  My 
Godr  as  a  roof  crashed  down  in  flames.  A  little  girl  in  our 
group  shouted,  "There,  Father,  that's  our  house  now!"  The 
flames  raged  on.  I,  myself,  silent  and  numbly  unfeeling, 
watched  the  roof  of  our  house  go  down  in  seething  flames.  .  . 

I  struggled  out  of  this  dream,  for  somehow  I  felt  it  was 
only  a  dream.  That  had  happened  long  ago,  and  I  was  far 
from  the  city  now.  But  why  should  this  scene  come  to 
me  even  here  among  these  hills  to  disburb  me  anew?  After 
that  night,  my  slumbers  were  deep  and  dreamless.  Or,  if 
I  had  a  dream  at  all,  it  was  of  the  mountain  skies  afire  with 
sunset. 

Every  dawn  the  clouds  were  purple  above  the  rim  of  the 
hills  in  the  east.  A  thin  fog  draped  the  fields  in  smooth 
unbroken  white.  There  was  only  the  faint  whisper  of  the 
wind  in  the  trees,  or  the  crowing  of  a  rooster,  answered 
from  a  distance.  This  was  like  a  dream  of  heaven  after 
more  than  twenty  years  of  waking  every  morning  to  the 
noise  of  delivery  trucks  coughing  their  way  in  the  stony 
street;  of  tightly  closed  doors  with  rusty  hinges  being 
forcibly  opened;  of  alarm  clocks  ringing  with  devilish  in- 
tensity; of  boys  crying  out  lustily  the  names  of  newspapers 
they  had  for  sale;  of  street  cars  rumbling  and  roaring  in 
the  distance;  of  early  vendors  crying  out  their  wares  in 
shrill  high  voices;  and  of  the  penetrating  whistle  and  clang- 
ing bells  of  early  departing  trains.  .  .  . 


As  the  day  advanced,  the  fog  would  slowly  melt 
away,  and  the  sunbeams  would  splatter  through 
the  trees  in  transparent  glinting  bars.  The  corn 
fields  and  the  leaves  of  the  grass  swayed  greenly 
under  the  morning  sun.  The  hills  seemed  to 
recline  against  the  bending  skies. 

On  one  such  a  morning  Father  and  I  were  raking 
dried  leaves  that  had  accumulated  in  the  yard.  I  was 
perspiring  and  somewhat  out  of  breath  when  we  had  them 
all  in  one  huge  pile.  Now  and  then  the  wind  would  scatter 
some  of  the  leaves,  and  I  would  rake  them  back  again.  It 
was  a  pleasant  task. 

I  got  a  match  and  ignited  the  pile.  Soon  there  were 
flames,  and  the  smoke  rose  and  wavered,  and  then  drifted 
with  the  course  of  the  breeze.  I  watched  the  burning  pile 
and  the  smoke  that  rose  higher  and  higher  until  it  was  lost 
somewhere  above  the  tall  tree  tops.     I  was  thinking: 

At  this  hour,  men  and  women  are  busy  in  big  offices  in 
my  distant  city;  little  girls  and  old  women  are  bending 
over  their  work  in  crowded,  ill-smelling  factories;  a  flashing 
car  has  just  swept  by  leaving  behind  it  a  trail  of  white  dust 
and  a  mangled  child  sprawled  on  the  narrow  street;  fire  is 
breaking  out  in  an  old  nipa  shack— there  is  confusion; 
some  of  my  friends  are  walking  down  the  street  lined  with 
tall  buildings  and  decorated  shops  and  gaudy  showhouses; 
they  are  going  up  and  down  the  elevators  of  towering 
buildings,  talking  with  important  men  and  women — but 
here  I  am,  raking  these  dried  leaves  into  place,  watching 
the  smoke  curling  heavenward.  .  .  . 

The  dry  twigs  crackled  as  they  burned.  The  wind  would 
gently  sweep  away  some  of  the  ashes  and  the  leaves.  I 
would  rake  them  back.  And  all  around  and  beyond  was 
silence  in  the  sunshine. 

But  now  and  then,  I  would  hear  a  little  phrase  of  a  native 
song.  The  singer,  I  had  been  surprised  to  learn,  was  blind. 
He  lived  in  a  little  house  not  far  from  our  own.  He  couldn't 
be  older  than  I. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him,  he  was  sitting  on  a  stool  in 
the  shade  of  a  tree  near  his  house  guarding  some  palay 
spread  out  on  a  mat  to  dry  in  the  sun.  He  could  tell 
when  any  chicken  was  nearby,  and  would  drive  it  away 
with  his  hands  as  well  as  his  voice. 

And  later  I  often  saw  him  going  to  the  spring  beneath 
the  coco  palms  to  take  a  bath.  He  walked  slowly,  with 
his  hands  clasped  over  his  breast  as  if  in  prayer.  He  never 
missed  the  way. 

Once,  when  not  far  from  the  spring,  he  stopped  to  listen 
to  the  piping  voice  of  a  little  chick  that  had  strayed  away 
from  its  mother.  And  the  blind  youth  shooed  the  lost 
chick  out  of  the  underbrush  in  which  it  had  entangled  itself, 
and  drove  it  back  to  the  mother  hen. 

I  would  see  him  washing  plates  in  his  mother's  kitchen, 
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The  Passing  of  Old  Maestrong  Putol 

By  Emeterio  C.  Cruz 


MAESTRONG  PUTOL,  known  and  loved 
by  the  people  of  his  little  town,  is  no 
more.  To  the  younger  folk  of  today,  he 
did  not  mean  so  much,  but  to  the  older  generation 
he  was  the  real  maestro. 

His  death,  although  not  unexpected  because  of 
his    advanced    age,    92,    caused   no   little   sorrow 
among  the  towns-people.     He  was  single  and  lived  alone 
all  his  life.     Yet  when  his  end  finally  came,  a  straggling 
mass    of   friends    and   acquaintances   paid    him   the    last 
tributes  and  carried  him  to  his  grave. 

His  real  name  was  Alberto  Dorado,  but  he  was  known  as 
Maestrong  Putol  or  Bertong  Putol,  for  he  was  a  one- 
legged  man  who  went  about  on  crutches  when  he  felt  un- 
comfortable with  his  wooden  leg.  He  was  tall  and  white- 
haired.  He  rather  rugged  countenance  and  stern  look  still 
often  sent  shivers  down  the  children's  spines. 

It  was  from  him  that  many  of  the  older  people  of  the 
town  learned  their  first  letters.  He  taught  the  Cartilla 
and  the  Caton  when  learning  was  only  the  simple  matter 
of  carrying  these  volumes  to  and  from  school  and  memoriz- 
ing their  contents.  I  was  one  of  his  many  cabezotes,  who 
learned  their  lessons  like  parrots. 

Maestrong  Putol  had  his  right  leg  amputated  when  as 
a  soldier  he  received  a  bullet  wound  in  his  thigh.  He 
always  impressed  upon  his  pupils  that  he  had  seen  service 
on  the  battlefield  and  had  done  his  duty  by  his  country 
with  nothing  but  a  bolo  for  his  weapon  and  a  manly  courage 
as  his  shield.  After  the  war,  seeking  a  means  of  a  liveli- 
hood, he  had  become  a  teacher,  as  he  spoke  Spanish 
very  well. 

He  conducted  his  classes  in  an  old  and  shabby  little 
schoolhouse.  It  was  the  pride  of  every  parent  to  have 
their  children  under  his  guidance,  and  no  one  hesitated  to 
pay  him  the  monthly  fee  of  P. 50.  So  a  succession  of  un- 
willing pupils  were  brought  to  him. 

He  had  three  kinds  of  pupils — the  beginners  who  used 
the  Cartilla  as  a  textbook  in  learning  their  a  b  c's;  those 
who  could  read  fairly  well  and  used  the  Caton;  and  the 
advanced  pupils  who  used  what  was  then  called  Manual 
de  la  Infancia.  From  this  book  the  pupils  learned  nothing 
but  the  Spanish  verb  conjugations  without  understanding 
the  meanings. 

Maestrong  Putol  prepared  no  "lesson  plans",  and  he  was 
teacher,  principal,  and  supervisor,  all  by  himself.  His 
classes  commenced  a  little  after  breakfast  time  and  con- 


tinued until  late  in  the  afternoon.  In  his  one- 
room  school  there  were  no  seats  and  the  pupils  all 
squatted  on  the  floor.  The  teacher  himself  sat  on 
a  stool  before  a  bamboo  table.  His  teaching  para- 
phernalia consisted  of  a  pen,  a  palmeta  (ruler), 
and  a  whip  that  was  a  fearful  thing  to  look  at. 
There  was  never  a  roll  call.  At  a  glance  Maestrong 
Putol  knew  at  once  who  was  and  who  was  not  present. 
Besides,  if  we  were  unable  to  attend  classes,  our  mothers 
reported  the  fact  themselves.  Everyone  of  us  received 
the  teacher's  individual  attention.  The  first  thing  he 
saw  to  was  whether  we  had  brought  with  us  our  books 
and  our  puntillo.  The  puntillo  was  an  aid  in  reading, 
a  small  bamboo  stick  about  twice  the  length  of  the  middle 
finger,  with  an  elaborately  made  handle,  used  as  a  pointer. 
The  pupils  used  slates  to  write  on,  as  more  economical  than 
paper  and  pencil. 

It  was  Maestrong  Putol's  method  to  take  his  pupils 
one  by  one  between  his  knees  and  make  them  recite  standing 
while  he  held  the  ferrule  ready  in  his  right  hand.  One 
shuddered  at  the  thought  of  making  a  mistake  and  receiving 
the  warm  strokes  of  the  palmeta  in  his  palms, — one,  two, 
three  or  more,  depending  upon  the  number  of  mistakes 
made,  were  received  as  remedial  punishment.  Others  for 
not  being  able  to  go  through  their  assignments  were  punish- 
ed by  compelling  them  to  kneel  for  hours  at  a  time.  Stand- 
ing with  outstretched  arms,  which  in  the  dialect  is  called 
dipa,  was  another  form  of  punishment.  Still  another  was 
the  so-called  kalatimba  where  a  pupil  was  made  to  hold 
his  ears  with  his  arms  crossed  one  over  the  other  while 
repeatedly  bending  at  the  knees  as  in  a  calisthenic  exer- 
cise. The  really  mischievous  were  castigated  with  the 
whip. 

Maestrong  Putol  always  began  and  ended  his  ses- 
sions with  a  prayer  in  which  he  led.  The  pupils  had 
their  recess  periods,  but  they  were  very  short.  The  first 
bell  was  the  signal  for  falling  into  line;  at  the  second,  the 
pupils  marched  into  the  classroom  again.  At  the  last  bell 
in  the  afternoon,  after  five,  the  pupils  rushed  forth  and 
started  for  home. 

It  was  no  doubt  his  exacting  character  and  his  very  exem- 
plary life  that  make  us  remember  him  now  that  he  is  gone. 
He  always  advised  us  to  place  our  books  under  our  heads 
when  we  went  to  sleep.  It  was  a  way,  he  said,  to  learn 
one's  lessons  well!  But  the  Cartilla  and  the  Caton  are 
gone.  When  we  think  of  that  we  know  that  Maestrong 
Putol  is  dead. 


Cinquain 

By  Amando  A.  Diaz 

LIFE'S  a 

River — We  are 
The  water  flowing  day 
By  day  into  that  unknown  sea 
Called  Death. 
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A  Death  in  the  Barrio 


By  P.  R.  Glorioso 


THE  four  of  us,  my  friend,  the  girl  he  was  in 
love  with,  her  sister,  and  I,  were  talking 
together,  when  a  neighbor  came  into  the 
house  to  announce  that  the  little  daughter  of 
Mang  Kulas  had  just  died.  The  girls  exclaimed 
in  surprise. 

"Was  it  Nelia?"  one  asked. 

It  was.  Then  she  must  have  been  called  by  Tier  mother 
who  died  less  than  three  months  past,  the  mother  of  the 
girls  we  were  visiting  assured  us.  The  dead  child  had 
been  like  her  mother  in  looks  and  habits,  she  said. 

My  friend,  I  noticed,  had  become  a  little  sullen.  It  had 
promised  to  be  a  happy  evening  for  him — bright  moon- 
light, the  soft,  cool  breeze,  the  girl  he  loved!  I  felt  like 
teasing  him. 

The  girls  were  now  busily  arranging  their  hair  and  pow- 
dering their  faces  with  their  bare  hands.  They  shared 
the  one  small  mirror  in  the  one-room  house. 

Then  we  four  left  the  house  together,  for  the  father  and 
mother  of  the  girls  had  gone  ahead  of  us.  The  house  of 
the  deceased  was  near;  it  was  one  of  the  less  than  a  hundred 
houses  comprising  the  barrio. 

Yard  and  house  were  already  bustling  with  seeming 
sympathizers.  Wobbly  old  men  and  women,  fair  dalagas, 
joking  swains,  noisy  children  were  passing  in  and  out  of 
the  nipa  house  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  dead.  It  is  cus- 
tomary among  barrio  folk  to  look  at  the  face  of  the  dead. 
Some  believe  that  by  so  looking  the  dead  will  not  haunt 
them.  Comments  such  as:  "See,  she  is  just  sleeping," 
"She  is  smiling,"  "She  looks  contented,"  "Her  protecting 
angel  is  surely  guiding  her  spirit,"  were  audibly  and  matter- 
of-factly  expressed. 

The  family  of  the  dead  child  was  poor.  The  house  was 
merely  a  low,  one-room  hut  with  a  kitchen  on  the  ground, 
a  low,  rattan  couch  serving  for  an  eating  table. 

Up  and  down  the  creaking  bamboo  stairs  went  the  neigh- 
bors— not  a  few  with  a  look  of  curious  unconcern.  The 
dead  child  was  dressed  in  an  ill-fitting  rose-colored  silk 
which  I  was  told  she  had  worn  when  she  had  been  baptised. 
The  onlookers  lined  the  four  sides  of  the  room,  some  stand- 
ing and  others  sitting.  Housewives  who  had  much  work 
to  do  the  next  day  left  early,  each  giving  the  father  an 
ambag,  some  contributing  twenty  centavos  and  others 
fifty. 

The  dead  child  presented  a  humble  and  pitiable  sight. 
She  was  lying  on  top  of  a  wooden  chest  with  uncovered 
feet  projecting  at  one  end.  A  sooty  lantern  threw  a  reddish 
glow  over  her  face.  Someone  removed  it  and  placed  it 
near  the  feet. 


Squatted  on  the  floor  were  two  old  women 
preparing  betel-nut. 

A  girl,  who  was  a  sister  of  the  dead  child, 
was,  smiling  timidly,  offering  us  home-made  cigar- 
ettes. Mang  Kulas,  the  father,  appeared  jovial 
and  talkative,  and  was  loudly  requesting  a  co- 
quettish girl  to  sing. 

I  overheard  a  conversation  between  two  middle-aged 
women. 

The  older  said:     "Are  you  not  the  iniina?" 

"But  only  for  the  confirmation.  Aling  Anday  sponsored 
the  baptism  and  so  she  has  the  responsibility  for  the  funeral 
expenses.     I  may  give  my  ambag,  but  only  voluntarily." 

My  lover  friend  was  in  a  corner  whispering  to  his  beloved 
who  was  evidently  amused. 

Below,  in  the  yard,  a  table  was  prepared  with  a  hanging 
lantern  over  it.  A  deck  of  cards  was  displayed  and  the 
more  silent  men  began  playing. 

Grouped  in  a  far  corner  of  the  yard  under  a  banana  clump 
the  barrio  serenaders  were  practicing  and  tuning  up  their 
untutored  vocal  chords. 

My  hurried  observations  were  disturbed  by  an  arresting 
voice  near  me,  the  voice  of  one  who  was  apparently  a 
master  of  ceremonies. 

"My  barrio-mates,"  he  said,  "tonight  we  are  to  honor 
this  dead  child  and  will  pass  the  time  with  an  enjoyable 
program.  Though  I  am  no  poet,  I  shall  open  the  enter- 
tainment by  reciting  to  you  my  poem  Sa  Harap  ng  Li" 
bingan  (In  front  of  the  grave)  and  it  will  be  followed  by  a 
song  to  be  sung  by  the  melodious  voice  of  Aling  Pasing, 
(aside)  is  it  not,  Aling  Pasing?"  The  girl  referred  to 
said,  "Ay,  Hindi,  hindi"  (I  won't).  Mang  Kulas  inter- 
rupted. "You  recite  your  poem,  Indo,  and  I  will  make 
Pasing  sing  afterwards.     You  will  see!" 

Young  men  and  young  women  alternately  sang  or  recited 
as  the  hours  passed.  The  songs  were  all  sentimental 
kundimans  and  the  poems  concerned  various  themes: 
veneration  for  the  dead,  patriotism,  the  beauty  of  the 
dalagang  bukid,  and  the  charm  of  the  nayon  (locality). 

While  the  guests  were  thus  engaged,  other  preparations 
were  going  forward.  Coffee  was  made  on  a  fire  built 
in  the  backyard,  and  later  an  oldish-looking  boy  with  two 
baskets  full  of  bread  arrived  panting  from  town.  He  was 
the  suitor  of  the  eldest  sister  of  the  dead  child.  His  father 
was  lending  a  hand  in  splitting  firewood. 

The  crowing  of  the  cocks  and  a  faint  glimmer  of  bright- 
ness in  the  east  suggested  the  dawn  of  a  new  day. 


Dewdrops 

By  Herminio  M.  Beltran 


np HE  dewdrops 

Are  tears 
Shed  by  black-robed  Night 


Over  the  grassy  grave 
Of  her  dead  lover, 
Day. 
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With  Charity  To  All 

By  Putakte  and  Bubuyog 


Introducing  Bubuyog 

BEING  too  busy,  that  is  to  say,  too  lazy  to  fill 
up  this  monthly  column,  I  have  asked  the 
collaboration  of  another  insect.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  readers  who  may  be  curious  to  know  what 
manner  of  creature  my  confrere  Bubuyog  (Hymenoptera 
Apoidea)  is,  I  append  the  following  description  which  is 
so  faithful,  so  true  that  I  am  afraid  it  may  not  do  him 
justice.  ... 

To  begin  with,  like  a  good  bubuyog,  he  is  addicted  to 
nectar.  That  is  perhaps  why  he  is  a  familiar  figure  in  all 
the  bars  around  town — and  not  only  around  town.  .  .  . 

He  is  adept  in  the  manipulation  of  figures,  mathema- 
tical or  otherwise.  He  agrees  with  Mae  West  that  a  curved 
line  is  the  loveliest  distance  between  two  points,  but  adds 
that  there  is  nothing  like  a  curved  surface. 

Lately,  he  has  taken  to  wearing  a  hat,  to  protect  himself 
from  the  sun,  he  avers.  Those  who  know  him  intimately, 
however,  will  perhaps  say  it  is  the  sun  that  really  needs  the 
protection. 

He  is  not  immediately  recognizable  when  he  has  his 
hat  on,  but  the  moment  he  begins  to  talk  through  it,  there's 
absolutely  no  mistaking  him.  .  .  . 

Bertrand  Russell  says  that  mathematicians  do  not  know 
what  they  are  talking  about,  nor  whether  what  they  are 


saying  is  true.  Now,  Bubuyog,  despite  his  keen 
eye  for  figures,  is  oftentimes  so  unmathematical  as 
to  know  very  well  what  he  is  talking  about  and 
whether  what  he  is  saying  is  true.  And  this  is  what 
makes  him  such  an  awfully  poor  lover.  He  recently 
took  up  the  study  of  philosophy,  with  special  attention  to 
the  theory  of  knowledge,  and  soon  found  what  it  usually 
takes  most  philosophers  a  lifetime  to  discover — nothing. 

He  does  not  believe  in  God,  but  he  adores  goddesses. 
Thus  his  religion  is  what  we  may  call  POLLYtheism. 

He  believes  that  there  is  something  radically  wrong 
with  our  social  system.  His  remedy,  however,  is  unfor- 
tunately too  sensible  for  publication. 

Nothing  has  ever  been  known  to  shock  him — except 
perhaps  a  live  wire. 

He  has  never  been  married — not  even  once.  (So  you 
can  imagine  how  much  he  knows  about  women,  and  how 
much  women  know  about  him).  As  far  as  I  can  make  out, 
he  owes  this  extraordinarily  good  fortune  partly  to  the  fact 
that  he  has  not  yet  met  a  woman  who  is  not  an  k 'ideal 
woman",  and  partly  to  his  belief  that  no  man  is  a  hero  to 
his  wife. 

Though  he  professes  not  to  be  a  gentleman,  he  prefers 
blondes. 


Nourishing  Food  for 
Your  Family 


WHOLESOME,  appetizing,  nourishing 
and  easily  digested,  Campbell's  Vege- 
table Soup  solves  the  problem  of  many 
a  mother  who  puzzles  over  the  daily  task  of 
preparing  food  to  please  healthy,  vigorous  chil- 
dren. Rich  in  the  flavor  of  fresh  vegetables, 
prepared  with  the  skill  of  master  chefs,  Camp- 
bell's Vegetable  Soup  is  always  welcome  as  the 
first  course  of  the  mid-day  or  evening  meal,  or 
as  a  whole  meal  in  itself. 


So  convenient  too  and  easy  to  prepare.  Just 
follow  the  simple  directions  which  you  find  on 
the  label. 


Buy 

from 

your 

Grocer 
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Hence 


His  conversation  abounds  in  double  entendre. 
his  reputation  for  mysticism.  .  .  . 
He.  .  .  but  let's  give  him  a  chance  to  speak  for  himself. 


WHEN  we  agreed  to  the  request  of  our  friend  Putakte  to 
help  fill  this  page  we  did  not  realize  what  we  were  in 
for.  Among  other  things  we  have  to  read  editorials, 
"columns",  and  other  periodic  banalities.  Most  of  these 
writers  remind  us  of  Enabsirb,  of  whom  Calabrius  Politer 
said  that  "his  ignorance  passeth  understanding/' 

"Hop  for  reconciliation"  says  a  section  heading  in  a  local 
daily-     The   efficacy   of  hops   in   smoothing   out   personal 


disagreements  is  well-known.  But  this  is  the  first  time 
that  the  hops  seem  to  be  used  to  smooth  out  international 
difficulties.     All  power  to  the  hops! 

"The  great  fear  for  the  Philippines,"  says  Mr.  Querubin 
in  the  Tribune,  "is.  .  .  the  fear  that  they  might  be  forgotten 
and  disregarded  in  the  bigger  international  schemes." 
Disregarded,  may  be,  but  forgotten  certainly  not.  Baron 
Tanaka,  before  his  death,  has  taken  care  of  that. 

A  Tribune  writer  reports  a  prominent  socialite,  who  had 
been  to  Japan  last  year,  as  finding  "a  hunting  charm  in 
Japanese  lines."  Ask  the  Manchurian  "bandits".  They 
know. 


Pagsanjan  Gorge  and  Falls 


Want  something  unique?  .  .  .  thrills  galore? 
Tune   up   your  car  and   visit  Pagsanjan. 

The  excitement  one  gets  from  surf-board  rid- 
ing at  Waikiki  Beach,  or  aquaplaning  in  Florida, 
is  mild  compared  to  the  thrills,  to  the  heart- 
throbbing  sensation,  of  "shooting  the  rapids"  at 
Pagsanjan   Gorge   and   Falls. 

Pagsanjan  is  less  than  three  hours'  drive  from 
Manila,  over  first-class  roads.  Along  the  route 
are  some  of  the  most  exquisite  scenes  to  be 
found  in  the  Philippines.  We  suggest  that  you 
go  by  way  of  Calamba,  and  return  along  the 
northern  shores  of  Laguna  de  Bay,  passing 
through  Paete,  famous  for  its  wood-carvings 
and  lanzones,  and  Mabitac,  with  its  church  of 
102  steps. 


Standard -Vacuum  Oil  Company 

Makers  of  Socony  Gasoline  and  Gargoyle 
Mobiloil,  "The  Perfect  Partners" 
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The  court  in  Tainan,  Formosa,  extended  clemency  to  the 
Captain  and  two  officers  of  the  famous  Haiun  Maru  on  the 
belief  that  they  were  unable  to  understand  the  Filipino 
language  and  " resisted  because  of  fear."  This  shows  how 
terribly  afraid  Japan  must  be  of  Korea  and  Manchuria. 

In  a  recent  pronouncement  Senator  Sumulong  says, 
"In  reality,  I  am  of  the  belief  that  the  majority  and  minority 
parties  represent  almost  exclusively  the  intelligentsia  and 
what  we  would  call  the  Philippine  plutocracy,  and  that  the 
needy  classes  have  no  representation  in  these  parties,  and 
for  this  reason  they  have  neither  voice  nor  vote  even  only 
as  minorities,  in  the  formulation  of  governmental  policies.' ' 
As  a  corollary  to  this  statement,  Don  Juan  advocates  the 
continuance  of  the  present  majority  and  minority  parties 
so  that  the  needy  classes  can  go  on  voting  for  Tweedledum 
against  Tweedledee  without  needing  other  parties  to 
misguide  them.  This  reminds  us  of  a  sign  on  a  store :  "Why 
go  far  to  be  cheated?     Trade  here!" 

"The  activities  of  Moro  officials  against  the  approval  of 
the  Constitution"  says  the  Philippines  Herald,  "are  noth- 
ing but  sedition  in  the  last  analysis."  Thus,  according  to 
this  paper  the  voter  has  the  legitimate  right  to  choose 
between  "yes"  and  "no"  provided  he  chooses  "yes."  Which 
reminds  us  of  the  lawyer  who,  when  addressing  a  jury 
adjured  the  twelve  wise  men  "to  decide  impartially  for  my 
client." 

Mr.  Hirota  explained  to  us  that  the  increased  military 
budget  of  Japan  was  part  of  a  plan  "to  relieve  unemploy- 
ment." And  now  somebody  tells  us  that  Hitler  is  calling 
men  to  the  army  "to  create  employment."     It  occurs  to  us 


that  the  smaller  the  number  of  men,  the  greater  the  number 
of  available  jobs.  Thus  one  very  effective  way  of  increas- 
ing employment  would  be  to  decrease  the  number  of  people 
by  some  profitable  wars,  that  is,  wars  to  end  wars.  That 
will  promote  peace  and  create  employment. 

The  papers  here  seem  to  be  worried  over  "a  new  cosmic 
religion,  upholding  the  belief  that  all  men  are  born  equal  .  ." 
being  preached  in  central  Luzon.  This  is  really  taking 
Christianity  altogether  too  seriously! 

We  understand,  from  the  Philippines  Herald  that  the 
cabinet  recently  decided  "to  wage  a  relentless  but  peaceful 
war  against  the  misguided  elements  all  over  the  country." 
Since  these  "peaceful"  measures  seem  to  include  prevention 
of  public  meetings  and  demonstrations,  peaceful  guiding  of 
the  misguided  people  to  the  hoosegow,  etc.,  we  suppose  the 
word  "peaceful"  here  means  "ensuring  peace"  like  Japan's 
efforts  to  keep  "peace"  in  the  Orient  in  recent  years. 


Waves 

By  O.  Villasio 

JL  HE  waves 
Are  naked  maidens, 

moaning, 

entreating; 
Flinging 

Themselves  upon  cold  lovers, 
The  rocks. 


Cooked 
Corned  Beef 


The  easy  way  to  provide  tasty,  nourishing  meat 
for  your  family  is  to  buy  a  tin  of  Libby's  Corned 
Beef.  Low  in  price,  it  also  saves  time  and  trouble 
of  cooking.  Open  the  tin,  slice  the  solid  meat 
with  a  knife,  and  it  is  ready  to  serve.  There  is  no 
waste, — no  bone  or  gristle.  And  what  a  pleasing 
hot  weather  food  it  is!  Try  it  with  a  dash  of 
mustard  or  tomato  sauce.     Use  it  to  make  a  deli- 


A  tasty  food  for 
hearty  appetites 


cious  sandwich.  Any  way  you  serve  Libby's 
Corned  Beef  it  is  sure  to  please — satisfy  healthy 
appetites. 

Libby's  Corned  Beef  is  the  product  of  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  meat  packing  plants.  It  is 
prepared,  inspected  and  canned  under  the  most 
exacting  supervision  to  insure  its  uniform  quality 
and  goodness. 


Ask  for  "Libby's  Corned  Beef"  at  Your  Dealer's 
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Insist  on  Milk  for  Children 

"  A  nd  don't  forget  to  drink  your  milk!" 
This  was  the  final  warning  of  a  young 

mother    of   my  acquaintance   as   she   was 

leaving    her   children  early    one    evening, 

before  their  supper-time. 

"Yes,  I  simply  insist  on  their  drinking 
milk,"  she  explained  to  me.  "The  older  ones  have  to 
drink  at  least  two  glasses  a  day,  and  the  younger  ones 
three.  It's  a  part  of  their  regular  health  program,  you 
know,  the  same  as  bathing  and  teeth-cleaning." 

Residents  of  the  Philippines  and  other  countries  far 
away  from  dairy  farms  of  the  temperate  zones,  are  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  obtain  at  very  reasonable  price,  tinned 
milk  which  is  every  bit  as  nourishing  and  palatable  as  the 
fresh  milk  from  the  finest  dairy  herds.  In  fact,  the  ex- 
perts assure  us  that  evaporated  milk  is  actually  safer, 
since  it  is  sterilized  by  heating  the  milk  inside  the  can. 
This  destroys  bacteria  which  might  cause  souring,  as  well 
as  germs  that  might  cause  disease.  Nothing  could  be 
simpler  than  the  use  of  evaporated  milk.  Add  an  equal 
amount  of  water,  and  you  have  the  equivalent  of  cow's 
milk.  In  preparing  evaporated  milk  for  children  or  babies 
to  drink,  it  is  safest  to  dilute  it  with  boiled  water.  Most 
children  like  the  taste  of  evaporated  milk  and  learn  to 
enjoy  it.     If  they  need  to  be  coaxed,  there  is  little  harm  in 


Maria  Masipag 

adding  a  small  spoonful  of  sugar  or  a  little  flavoring. 

In  many  homes,  the  practice  is  followed  of  varying  the 
use  of  milk  as  a  beverage  for  the  children,  by  providing 
them  with  cream  soups,  or  other  creamed  dishes  such  as 
creamed  chicken  on  toast,  or  giving  them  milk  desserts 
such  as  ice  cream,  puddings,  and  other  foods  in  which  milk 
is  an  important  ingredient.  In  this  way  milk  is  provided 
and  the  monotony  of  its  use  as  a  beverage  is  avoided. 

One  of  the  common  ways  of  varying  the  means  of  pro- 
viding milk  in  the  children's  diet  is  giving  them  cocoa,  as 
their  hot  drink  at  breakfast.  Most  children  enjoy  the 
chocolate  flavor,  and  get  the  benefit  of  the  additional  food 
elements  it  contains.  Here  is  a  favorite  recipe  for  the 
preparation  of  tasty  cocoa: 

For  every  cup  of  cocoa  desired,  mix  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  sugar  with  one  level  teaspoonful  of  cocoa;  add  enough 
water  to  thoroughly  cover  and  bring  to  a  boil  for  two  minutes; 
heat  separately  evaporated  milk  which  has  been  diluted 
with  an  equal  part  of  water,  to  the  boiling  point,  but  do  not 
allow  to  boil;  add  heated  milk  to  the  cocoa  and  it  is  ready 
for  serving.  A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  combined  liquids 
is  recommended. 

Wise  are  the  mothers  who  insist  on  providing  plenty  of 
milk  in  their  children's  diet,  not  only  for  the  first  years, 
but  on  through  childhood,  since  milk  is  probably  the  best 
balanced  single  food  that  nature  provides. 
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RCA  Victor  "MAGIC  BRAIN" 
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Happy  Hills 

{Continued  from,  page  243) 

and  he  even  swept  the  yard.  He  also  pounded  palay  in 
a  big  wooden  mortar,  would  sing  a  native  ditty  as  he  worked. 
Whenever  I  heard  him  singing  I  would  remember  the 
ragged  blind  beggars  of  my  city,  squatting  by  church 
doors  and  in  broken  voices  asking  alms  from  every  passerby. 

When  I  saw  the  old  woman  who  was  the  blind  boy's 
mother,  I  felt  that  she  looked  like  my  departed  mother. 
In  my  city,  I  had  seen  many  an  aged  woman  but  none  of 
them  ever  reminded  me  of  Mother. 

Aside  from  the  hut  in  which  these  two  lived,  there  were 
no  more  than  six  houses  between  ours  and  the  little  barrio 
school  where  there  was  only  one  teacher.  Beyond  the 
school  house  was  another  barrio  which  was  more  populous. 

Once  I  passed  by  a  low  nipa  hut  not  far  from  a  waterless 
creek  that  was  the  boundary  line  between  the  two  barrios. 
It  was  not  yet  noon,  but  the  sun  was  burning.  At  the 
door  of  the  hut  was  a  very  old  man  with  shaggy  white 
eyebrows  and  a  bald  head,  stooping  over  a  wooden  box. 
He  was  making  a  little  coffin  for  his  little  grandson  who 
had  died  in  the  night.  The  old  man's  eyes  were  misty 
as  he  lifted  up  his  head  from  the  tiny  coffin  he  was  making 
to  look  at  us  as  we  approached.  We  tarried  there  a  while 
but  long  after  we  had  left,  I  was  thinking  of  that  withered 
old  man  bending  over  a  child's  coffin — O,  so  little  was  the 


coffin,  so  age- worn  was  the  man. 

The  dark-eyed  girl  living  near  the  barrio  schoolhouse 
looked  like  a  full  grown  woman  now.  When  I  stopped  at 
her  house  to  cool  myself  after  two  hours'  walk  through 
the  rugged  hills,  she  only  smiled  at  me  for  a  moment  and 
then  slunk  away  and  I  saw  her  no  more.  She  was  no 
longer  a  child! 

Her  mother  was  stout,  amiable  woman  who  spoke  and 
laughed  at  the  same  time.  Her  teeth  were  stained  with 
huyoy  and  when  she  smiled  her  eyes  would  disappear. 
She  was  always  smiling. 

She  talked  to  me  once  about  Pepang — her  dark-eyed 
daughter.  The  young  man  who  lived  beyond  the  school- 
house  loved  Pepang.  Sometimes,  this  amorous  youth 
would  come  stealthily,  pause  by  the  door,  and  deposit  on 
the  threshold  a  basket  of  eggs.  And  then  he  would  run 
away,  and  would  be  seen  no  more  until  he  would  sneak  up 
with  another  basket  of  eggs.  Sometimes  he  brought  eggs 
that  had  already  been  boiled  and  were  still  hot.  But 
dark-eyed  Pepang  never  partook  of  the  young  man's 
offerings.  She  would  even  cry  at  times  when  any  member 
of  her  family  teased  her  about  the  young  man. 

And  as  the  mother  talked  on  and  laughed  at  the  same 
time,  I  was  thinking  of  those  days  in  my  boyhood  in  the 
narrow  city  street  where  that  pretty  girl  in  the  tall  house 
near  ours  gave  me  my  first  kiss  in  the  shade  of  the  garage. 
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She  had  come  to  me  at  my  bidding,  bold  and  unafraid — 
like  my  city. 

I  never  stayed  in  the  other  barrio  for  the  night,  and 
always  started  for  home  early  enough  so  that  I  would  be 
home  before  dusk.  I  did  not  want  the  night  to  overtake 
me  on  the  way,  as  I  was  not  accustomed  to  no  other  illumi- 
nation than  that  of  the  moon  and  stars.  I  left  the  men 
behind  me  still  at  work.  There  was  no  clock  on  the  wall 
to  detain  me. 

On  my  way  homeward,  I  often  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
blind  youth  standing  by  his  door  with  his  unseeing  eyes 
turned  to  the  flaming  sky. 

And  at  that  moment  when  time  seemed  to  pause,  waver- 
ing between  day  and  night,  I  would  be  within  a  few  steps  of 
our  mountain  home.  The  fatigue  of  the  day's  work  would 
fall  away  from  me,  and  happy  of  heart  I  would  behold  that 
lovely  figure  standing  at  the  door,  sometimes  waiting 
silently,  and  at  other  times  advancing  to  meet  me  with 
outstretched    arms. 


The  Santos  Nga  Buhat . . . 

{Continued  from  page  242) 

heathens,  and  girls  will  often  jilt  their  lovers  for  such  in- 
difference.    Palo  is  truly  said  to  be  Catholic  to  the  marrow 
of  its  bones. 
In  the  case  of  the  holy  retreat  as  well  as  in  other  solemn 


observances,  there  are,  however,  always  individuals,  es- 
pecially boys  of  the  Tom  Sawyer-Huckleberry  Finn  type, 
with  an  inordinate  sense  of  fun,  who  become  the  despair 
of  their  elders.  It  not  infrequently  happens  that  during 
the  pamalandong,  when  the  lights  are  briefly  turned  out  as 
already  described,  that  the  boys  will  smear  their  fellow's 
chins  with  ill-smelling  church  wax  or  throw  about  wads 
of  sticky  chewing  gum  to  lodge  in  the  hair  of  the  devotees. 
Supposed  by  their  mothers  to  be  taking  part  in  the  retreat 
and  ready  to  sprout  angels'  wings,  they  escape  for  excur- 
sions in  the  Guinhangdan  mountains  with  bread  and  rolls 
and  sugar  stolen  from  some  unwary  baker. 

Modernism  is  showing  its  effect  on  even  this  phase  of 
community  activity.  Every  year  shows  changes  in  the  old 
practice,  as  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  everyday  life. 
For  instance,  the  return  of  the  devotees  to  their  respective 
homes  each  night  during  the  nine-day  observance  is  now 
tolerated.  The  assembling  in  one  building  in  self-imposed 
seclusion  is  rapidly  becoming  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  this 
is  true  in  Palo  as  in  Tacloban,  Tolosa,  Dulag,  Alanglang, 
Carigara,  Jaro,  Barugo,  and  elsewhere  in  Leyte.  But  the 
prayers  still  go  on.  In  this  respect  there  is  no  change. 
Neither  is  there  any  change  in  the  confession  and  commu- 
nion or  in  the  sermons  of  the  priest. 

It  is  needless  for  the  writer  to  dwell  on  the  benefits 
derived  from  the  nine-day  period  of  seclusion  and  penance. 
Materially  and  spiritually,  morally  and  socially,  the  in- 
dividual is  benefitted.  The  observance  brings  him  relief 
from  tumult,  a  sense  of  inward  peace  in  these  times  of 
stress,  of  nervous  breakdowns,  of  neurotic  diseases. 
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Courtship  in  Apayao . . . 

(Continued  from  page  241) 

sociation  which  Apayao  lovers  have  practiced  from  time 
immemorial.  He  was  to  show  that  he  really  loved  the 
girl.  He  went  to  his  relatives  and  told  them  where  he 
planned  to  go,  for  he  knew  that  there  had  been  tribal  war 
between  the  girl's  and  his  own  village. 

Returned  to  his  cabin,  he  took  a  necklace  made  of  polished 
shells  from  a  tiny  basket  which  he  kept  in  a  small  jar  inside 
a  larger  jar.  He  also  filled  his  pockets  with  unstrung  beads 
which  he  knew  would  please  Antonia's  mother.  The 
necklace  he  put  about  his  own  neck  as  he  stepped  out  on 
the  rocky  boulevard  of  his  dreams. 

With  only  the  stars  as  his  lanterns  he  followed  the  trail 
along  the  tossing  Apayao  river.  His  necklace  produced  a 
faint  musical  sound  and  his  heart,  too,  was  singing. 

At  last  he  reached  the  village  where  Antonia  lived. 
There  was  only  one  house  in  which  there  was  a  light  burn- 
ing, and  he  decided  to  ask  there  where  the  girl  lived.  It 
was  Antonia  herself  who  opened  the  door  and  invited  him 
to  enter.  She  asked  him  to  take  a  seat  and  they  sat  down 
in  silence. 

Antonia's  parents  had  retired  for  the  night,  but  Marcelo 
did  not  think  they  were  asleep  yet  and  he  was  afraid  they 
might  object  to  what  he  might  say  to  the  girl.  He  thought 
of  the  olden  days  when  the  people  of  Apayao  fought  with 
each  other. 

The  fire  that  burned  so  brightly  when  Marcelo  came  into 
the  house  was  burning  low.  Antonia  grew  tired  of  sitting 
on  the  hard  bench  waiting  for  Marcelo  to  speak,  but  he 
still   said   nothing.      He  was  waiting  for  some  indication 


that  the  girl's  parents  were  asleep. 

Antonia  at  last  got  up  and  brought  down  from  above  the 
ceiling  of  the  house  a  mat  which  she  spread  on  the  floor.  Then 
she  said  to  him  that  he  might  lie  down  to  sleep. 

He  did  not  expect  that  he  would  be  successful  in  his  suit 

the  first  night.     He  pretended  that  he  was  falling  asleep,  but 

watched  the  girl  to  see  where  she  would  lie  down.      He 

•saw  her  covering  the  embers  in  the  stove    so    that   there 

would  be  fire  the  next  morning. 

When  she  was  through  with  the  fire,  she  stood  up  and 
looked  at  him.  She  came  slowly  to  ward  him.  Marcelo 
closed  his  eyes.  After  a  while  he  felt  her  lying  down  beside 
him.  He  felt  a  light  tugging  at  the  blanket  that  covered 
him.  .  .  . 

The  next  morning,  Marcelo  knew  that  his  next  step 
would  be  marriage.  Before  he  left  he  gave  all  his  un- 
strung beads  to  Antonia's  mother  who  told  him  that  he 
might  come  again  the  next  night,  not  knowing  that  it  was 
his  plan  not  to  prolong  the  courtship,  but  to  make  the 
girl  he  loved  his  wife  as  soon  as  possible. 

("The  Marriage''  in  the  next  instalment) 


"Sakdal" 

(Continued  from  page  240) 

the  manufacture  of  airplanes  and  submarines;  creation  of 
a  national  army  composed  of  half  a  million  men;  teaching 
of  the  native  language  in  the  school  and  requiring  its  use 
in  the  courts;  creation  of  public  defenders  to  defend  the 
poor;  utilization  of  our  medicinal  plants;  creation  of  a 
merchant  marine;  payment  of  only  P10  for  each  session 
attended  by  a  representative,  and  Pi 5  for  each  senator; 
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appointment  of  fiscals  and  judges,  not  by  politicians,  but 
by  a  committee  composed  of  a  justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  a  representative  of  the  Governor-General,  a  delegate 
of  the  Civil  Service,  a  legislator,  and  a  delegate  of  the  oppo- 
sition party;  introduction  of  the  parliamentary  system; 
abolition  of  the  title  "Honorable"  as  applied  to  any  public 

officer. 

A  reduction  in  taxes  promised  welcome  relief  to  the  people 
hard  hit  by  the  depression,  especially  the  small  coconut 
planters.  This  explains  the  rise  of  Sakdalism  in  the  coconut 
provinces  of  Luzon,  especially  Laguna  and  Tayabas.  While 
the  government  seemed  indifferent  to  the  economic  mal- 
adjustment the  people  suffered  from,  the  Sakdalista  leaders 
were  busy  preaching  the  doctrine  of  discontent.  The 
result  of  the  last  election  which  sent  three  Sakdalistas  to 
the  Legislature  and  minor  local  officials  to  the  municipal 
governments,  was  the  democratic  index  to  a  new  economic 
situation  that  had  quietly  developed.  The  election  of 
Sakdalistas  was  a  timely  warning  to  the  public  officials 
to  take  note  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their  respective 
communities,  and  to  devise  means  of  amelioration. 

Unfortunately,  officials  there  were  who  shut  their  eyes 
to  realities  of  the  situation,  and  instead  of  understanding 
the  force  behind  Sakdalista  complaints,  tried  to  persecute 
and  suppress  Sakdalism.  This  attitude  begot  further  ill- 
feeling.  And,  though  under  a  constitutional  regime,  we 
even  read  news  items  to  the  effect  that  Sakdalistas  are 
prohibited  from  holding  public  meetings  to  air  their  griev- 
ances. This  policy  of  repression  invariably  results  in 
fostering  explosion  and  violence.  Today  charges  of  sedi- 
tion involving  Sakdalistas  are  being  tried  in  the  courts. 
Is  the  constitutional  and  democratic  mechanism  for  ex- 
pressing popular  will  failing  to  function  in  the  Philippines? 

The  independence  program  of  the  Sakdalista  party 
should  be  separated  from  its  program  of  social  and  econ- 
omic reforms.  The  first  will  meet  its  defect  at  the  ple- 
biscite on  May  14;  the  second  deserves  the  earnest  attention 
of  the  government.  Fortunately,  the  national  government 
is  committed  to  a  policy  tending  to  establish  social  justice. 
This  enlightened  policy  characterizes  also  the  new  Consti- 
tution. With  the  new  constitutional  principle  making  it 
the  duty  of  the  government  to  give  citizenship  training  to 
adult  citizens,  it  will  be  possible  to  give  more  official  atten- 
tion to  the  needs  and  demands  of  the  discontented  classes. 


"Inaec" 

(Continued  from  page  237) 

General  finally  gave  the  amendments  his  approval.  In 
the  meantime,  however,  the  bill  had  been  further  revised  by 
Ramon  Diokno  and  his  ideas,  as  well  as  those  of  Speaker 
Quintin  Paredes,  were  so  different  from  those  entertained 
in  Malacanang  that  the  bill  was  lost— the  second  time  local 
aviation  legislation  failed  of  passage. 

With  the  inauguration  of  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines,  it  is  hoped  that  complete 
understanding  may  be  arrived  at  between  the  President  of 
the  Commonwealth,  the  Legislature,  and  the  operators. 
However,  as  aviation  is  of  such  paramount  importance  in 
the  present  international  scheme  of  things,  such  questions 
may  not  be  left  for  solution  entirely  to  Manila,  and  Wash- 
ington and  the  High  Commissioner  may  still  have  consid- 
erable to  say  on  the  matter. 
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These  Vacations  May 
Be  Used  to  Strengthen 
Your  Children's  System 

Try  Boie's  Emulsion 

Strengthening 

Treatment 

Buy  a  bottle  of  this  "MADE  IN  THE 
PHILIPPINES"  wonderful  Body,  Bone, 
Blood  builder  and  give 
them  a  spoonful  twice 
a  day.  Compare  their 
weight  when  starting  and 
after  they  have  taken 
three  bottles — you  will 
be  surprised!  And  be- 
sides, they  will  feel  pep- 
py, healthy ,  vigorous ; 
they  will  enjoy  their 
vacation  time  and  be  in  splendid  form  to 
start  their  studies  the  next  school  year. 


Boie's  Emulsion  Is  Made  In  The 
Philippines  For  The  Filipinos 

Sold  By  All  Drug  Stores 
At  One  Peso  a  Bottle 


Cod  Liver  Oil  500cc;  Calc.  Hypophos.  10  Gm.;  Pot.  &  Sod.  Hypophos. 
aa  5  Gm.;  Syrup  &  Flavoring  s.  q.  1  Lit. 


Aviation  in  the  Constabulary 

{Continued  from  page  235) 

(a)  A  graduate  of  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School, 
within  two  years  immediately  preceding  appointment;  or 

(b)  A  civilian  pilot  who  has  to  his  credit  not  less  than  400  solo  flight 
hours  as  pilot,  of  which  not  less  than  200  hours  must  have  been  in  an 
aircraft  having  300  or  more  horse  power,  and  who  holds  a  transport 
pilot  license  issued  by  the  Aeronautics  Division,  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications.  He  must  also  possess  the  following 
other   qualifications : 

(1)  Be  a  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the  Philippines; 

(2)  Be  between  the  ages  of  20  and  26  years; 

(3)  Must  have  completed  at  least  three  years  of  study  at  a  recognized 
college  or  university,  or  be  able  to  pass  an  examination  covering  such 
work; 

(4)  Be  of  excellent  character; 

(5)  Be  of  sound  physique,  in  excellent  health,  and  capable  of  passing 
the  prescribed  physical  examination  for  flying; 

(6)  Be  capable  to  pass  the  flying  tests  required  of  graduates  of  the 
U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  Advanced  Flying  School. 

For  Flying  Training. — To  be  eligible  for  appointment  to  take 
flying  training,  a  candidate  must,  at  the  beginning  of  flying  training, 
have  the  following  qualifications: 

(a)  Be  an  unmarried  male  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  of  the 
Philippines; 

(b)  Be  not  less  than  20  yearsr  of  age  nor  past  his  25th  birthday; 

(c)  Be  of  excellent  character; 

(d)  Be  of  sound  physique,  in  excellent  health,  and  capable  of  pas- 
sing the  prescribed  physical  examination  for  flying. 

Selection  of  Candidates  for  Flying  Training. — Appointees  for 
flying  training  will  be  selected  from  eligible  applicants  in  the  following 
order : 

(a)  Applicants  who  are  graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Military  or  Naval 
Academies; 

(b)  Officers  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  with  not  less  than  two 
years  commissioned  service  who  are  either  graduates  of  a  recognized 
college  or  university  including  the  military  courses  thereat  or  who  are 
graduates  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  Academy; 

(c)  Officers  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  with  not  less  than  one 
year's  commissioned  service  who  are  either  graduates  of  a  recognized 
college  or  university  including  the  military  courses  thereat  or  who  are 
graduates  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  Academy; 

(d)  Officers  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  who  are  either  gra- 
duates of  a  recognized  college  or  university  including  the  military 
courses  thereat  or  who  are  graduates  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary 
Academy; 

(e)  Officers  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  who  are  graduates  of  a 
recognized  college  or  university; 

(f)  Applicants  who  are  either  graduates  of  a  recognized  college 
or  university  including  the  military  courses  thereat  or  graduates  of 
the  Philippine  Constabulary  Academy; 

(g)  Applicants  who  are  graduates  of  a  recognized  college  or  univer- 
sity. 

For  Enlisted  Personnel. — Enlisted  men  for  the  Philippine  Consta- 
bulary Air  Corps  shall  be  chosen  from  among  the  eligible  applicants 
in   the  following   order: 

(a)  For   Administration    duties: 

(1)  Non-commissioned  officers  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  with 
not  less  than  5  years  service. 

(b)  For  Technical  and  other  duties: 

(a)     Graduates  of  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Corps  Technical  School; 

(2)  Enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  with  not  less  than 
2  years  service,  and  possessing  mechanical  qualifications; 

(3)  Enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  possessing  me- 
chanical  qualifications; 

(4)  College  or  university  graduates; 

(5)  Civilians  of  excellent  character,  who  are  graduates  of  trade 
schools  and  are  qualified  for  enlistment  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary; 

(6)  Civilians  of  excellent  character,  who  can  present  proof  of  me- 
chanical ability  and  are  qualified  for  enlistment  in  the  Philippine  Consta- 
bulary. 

Due  to  the  elimination  from  flying  training  of  one  of  the 
two  officers  sent  to  Randolph  Field  last  year,  the  Consta- 
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Each  essay  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
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Invite  him  to  your  house  .  .  . 
The  Man  with  the   SIGHT  METER! 


Ask  to  have  a  lighting  represen- 
tative of  this  company  call  at  your 
home.  He  will  bring  a  Sight  Meter. 
It  is  a  scientific  instrument  no  larger 
than  your  hand.  The  upper  disc, 
silvery  in  appearance,  catches  the 
light.  The  dial  below,  marked  off 
in  foot  candles  of  intensity,  measures 
the  light. 

This  service  is  FREE.  We  offer 
this  service  as  a  means  of  helping 
you  get  the  best  possible  lighting  in 
your  home. 

Call  Tel.  2-19-11,  and  make  an 
appointment. 

Manila  Electric  Company 

BETTER  LIGHT— BETTER  SIGHT 


bulary  is  obliged  to  give  preliminary  flying  training  to  ap- 
plicants with  a  view  of  selecting  the  best  two  to  be  sent 
this  year.  Among  those  who  applied  only  twenty -four 
qualified  in  age,  civil  status,  and  educational  attainment. 
These  were  given  flying  physical  examination  and  twelve 
were  eliminated.  The  remaining  twelve  are  now  under- 
going preliminary  flying  training  given  by  the  Philippine 
Aerial  Taxi  Company.  This  training  will  terminate  on  or 
before  May  25,  and  the  best  two  selected  will  be  sent  to 
Randolph  Field  in  time  to  take  the  course  commencing 
July  1,  at  the  expense  of  the  Government. 

Once  fully  organized  under  the  present  plan,  the  Cons- 
tabulary Air  Corps  can  be  used  in  the  enforcement  of  law 
and  maintenance  of  order,  for  patrolling  unexplored  areas, 
controlling  pests,  etc.  It  can  serve  also  as  the  nucleus  of 
an  aerial  unit  for  a  national  defense  force. 


Commercial   Aviation . . . 

(Continued  from  page  234) 

Creation  of  the  Aeronautics  Division — Functions 
and  Activities 
The  Philippine  Government  realizing  the  necessity  of 
proper  promotion  and  control  of  air  commerce,  Act  3909, 
vesting  the  responsibility  of  fostering  air  commerce  in  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communications,  was 
enacted  and  approved  by  the  Governor-General  on  No- 
vember 20,  1931.  Act  3909  was  patterned  after  the  U.  S. 
Air  Commerce  Act  of  1926  and  the  rules  and  regulations 
issued  thereunder  are  made  to  conform  to  and  coincide  as 
far  as  possible  with  the  practice  in  the  United  States.  Under 
the  provisions  of  Act  3909,  the  Aeronautics  Division  was 
organized  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com- 
munications in  1932.  The  activities  of  the  Aeronautics 
Division  can  be  subdivided  under  the  following  headings: 

(a)  Issuance  and  publication  of  regulations; 

(b)  Supervision  of  airlines; 

(c)  Inspection,  acquisition,  and  construction  of  landing 

fields; 

(d)  Examination,  rating,  and  licensing  of  airmen,  and 

inspection  and  licensing  of  aircraft; 

(e)  Enforcement  of  laws  pertaining  to  aviation; 

(f)  Securing  satisfactory  aviation  legislation. 

(a)  Issuance  and  publication  of  regulations.— 
Rules  and  regulations  pertaining  to  pilots,  mechanics,  air- 
craft, etc.,  were  promulgated  and  issued  during  1932,  1933, 
and  1934,   in   the   following  bulletins: 

Aeronautics  Bulletin  No.  1  (Air  Commerce  Regulations). 

Amendments  to  Section  8  and  39  of  Aeronautics  Bulletin  No.  1. 

Amendments  to  "Air  Commerce  Regulations  Governing  Scheduled 
Operation  of  Air  Transport  Services". 

Aeronautics  Bulletin  No.  2  (Airworthiness  Requirements  for  Aircraft). 

Aeronautics  Bulletin  No.  2-A  (Airworthiness  Requirements  of  Air 
Commerce  Regulations  for  Engines  and  Propellers). 

Aeronautics  Bulletin  No.  2-B  (Air  Commerce  Regulations  Governing 
Alterations  and  Repairs  to  Licensed  Aircraft). 

Aeronautics  Bulletin  No.  2-C  (Airworthiness  Requirements  for  Aircraft 
Components  and  Accessories). 

Aeronautics  Bulletin  No.  3  (Regulations  Governing  Entry  and  Clear- 
ance of  Aircraft). 

(b)  Supervision  of  airlines. — Frequent  inspections 
of  the  airlines  are  made  in  order  to  insure  that  air- 
worthy equipment  and  qualified  personnel  are  being  em- 
ployed, and  that  the  airline  regulations  are  being  complied 
with.     This  is  done  in  order  to  insure  the  safety  of  the 
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traveling  public.  Due  largely  to  the  close  supervision  over 
airlines,  no  major  airplane  accidents  have  occurred,  but 
only  minor  accidents  incident  to  landings  and  take-offs. 

(c)  Inspection,  acquisition,  and  construction  of 
landing  fields. — The  Aeronautics  office  made  great 
strides  in  the  location  and  construction  of  landing  fields  in 
1934.  It  helped  provinces  and  municipalities  where  the 
construction  of  landing  fields  is  necessary  by  extending 
financial  aid  to  such  provinces  and  towns.  In  accordance 
with  this  policy,  aid  was  given  to  the  following  landing 
field  projects  from  the  funds  available: 


Baguio,  Mountain  Province 

Cebu,  Cebu 

Cotabato,  Cotabato 

Daja,  Banga,  Capiz 

Ferrol  (Tablas  Island),  Romblon 


Marnburao,  Mindoro 
Mansalay,  Mindoro 
Tagbilaran,  Bohol 
Vigan,  Ilocos  Sur 
Quingua,  Bulacan 


Villasis,  Pangasinan 

In  order  to  hasten  the  economic  development  of  Min- 
danao, where  there  are  vast  tracts  of  public  lands  suitable 
for  landing  field  purposes,  a  two  months  inspection  of 
possible  landing  fields  was  made  in  Mindanao  during  1934 
at  the  initiative  of  the  Aeronautics  Division  and  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  United  States  Army  Air  Corps,  Bureau 
of  Non-Christian  Tribes,  and  the  Bureau  of  Lands.  Twenty- 
two  of  these  possible  landing  field  sites  have  been  located 
and  recommended  to  be  reserved  for  future  use.  Four  or 
five  of  the  most  favorably  located  ones  will  be  constructed 
and  maintained.  Airports  and  landing  fields  are  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  development  of  aviation.     They  are  to 


aircraft  what  harbors  are  to  ships,  right-of-ways  and  ter- 
minals to  trains,  and  streets  and  highways  to  motor  cars. 

With  the  P200,000  appropriated  in  Act  4193,  the  Aero- 
nautics Division  is  undertaking  the  construction  of  such 
intermediate  and  provincial  landing  fields  and  such  air 
navigation  facilities  as  may  be  necessary.  In  connection 
with  the  establishment  of  landing  fields,  the  following 
landing  field  projects  will  receive  consideration: 

(1)  Intermediate  fields  along  the  Manila-Baguio  air  line; 

(2)  Intermediate  fields  along  the  Manila-Iloilo  air  line; 

(3)  Intermediate  fields  along  the  Iloilo-Cebu-Davao  route; 

(4)  Landing  fields  at  provincial  capitals. 

An  investigation  of  all  feasible  airlines  in  the  Philippines 
and  a  study  of  the  possibility  of  airline  connections  between 
the  Philippines  and  other  countries  in  the  Orient  will  be 
made. 

(d)  Examination  and  rating  of  airmen  and  inspec- 
tion of  aircraft. — In  order  to  insure  their  proficiency, 
theoretical  and  practical,  examinations  are  given  to  me- 
chanics and  other  airmen.  To  insure  airworthiness  of 
aircraft,  they  are  inspected  twice  a  year.  Aircraft  dam- 
aged in  accidents  are  inspected  rigorously,  and,  before  they 
are  repaired,  the  owner  or  repairer  is  required  to  submit 
drawings  and  stress  analyses  of  the  parts  to  be  replaced. 
All  repair  work  on  licensed  aircraft  are  being  made  by 
licensed  mechanics.  All  damaged  aircraft  are  test-flown 
and  approved  before  they  are  authorized  to  carry  passengers 
for  hire. 

(e)  Enforcement  of  laws  pertaining  to  aviation. — 
Due  to  the  limited  personnel  of  the  Aeronautics  office,  the 
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policy  of  requesting  the  aid  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary 
in  the  enforcement  of  laws,  rules,  and  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  aviation  has  been,  and  is  still  being  continued. 

(f)  Securing  satisfactory  aviation  legislation. 
During  legislative  sessions  bills  calculated  to  develop  the 
aviation  industry  in  the  Philippines  are  sponsored  by  the 
Aeronautics  Division.  During  the  years  1932,  1933,  and 
1934,  the  following  bills  sponsored  by  the  Division  were 
enacted   and   approved: 

(1)  Exemption  of  gasoline  and  oil  used  in  aviation  from  taxation 

(Act  No.  4058); 

(2)  Exemption  of  privately  owned  airports  open  to  the  public  from 

taxation  (Act  No.  4143); 

(3)  Bill  appropriating   1*519,000   for  the  creation   of  an  Aviation 

Unit  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary  (Act  No.  4194); 

(4)  Bill  appropriating   1*200,000  for  the  construction  of    landing 

fields  and  other  air  navigation  facilities  (Act  4193). 

Prospects  of  Aviation  Development 
The  general  development  of  aviation  here  is  at  hand. 
The  Aeronautics  Division,  Department  of  Public  Works 
and  Communications,  is  developing  airports,  landing 
fields,  and  other  navigation  facilities  with  the  f*200,000 
allotted  to  that  office.  The.  Constabulary  Aviation  Unit 
is  in  process  of  organization  and  the  amount  of  P5 19,000 
allotted  for  this  purpose,  though  insufficient,  will  give  a 
good  start.  Hundreds  of  young  men  and  young  women 
are  preparing  themselves  as  pilots  and  mechanics  and  in 
other  branches  of  aviation.  Private  aviation  schools  are 
increasing  in  number.  The  public  is  becoming  more  and 
more    airminded. 

Manila  will  most  likely  become  a  terminal  of  international 
air  lines  as  soon  as  a  definite  government  aviation  policy 
is  established.  The  aerial  survey  in  1933  by  the  Pan 
American  Airways  headed  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Bixby,  Vice- 
President  of  the  Company,  and,  more  recently,  the  studies 
of  Captain  Prilwitz  and  Commander  Tetenburg  of  the 
K.L.M.  (Royal  Dutch  Airlines)  tend  to  show  that  Manila 
may  be  an  important  center  of  air  commerce  in  the  Far 
East.  It  may  be  predicted  that  aviation  development 
will  be  in  full  swing  in  the  near  future.  To  foster  rapid 
progress  of  local  aviation,  a  progressive  government  policy, 
wise  legislation  pertaining  to  aviation,  and  means  of  ma- 
terial aid  or  subsidy,  are  all  very  essential. 


The  Deadlock  in  Philippine  Aviation 

(Continued  from  page  232) 

tions  inexpedient  from  the  viewpoint  of  national  defense. 
The  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  whose  opinion 
was  secured,  declared  that  the  prior  rights  granted  in  the 
bill  would  be  in  effect  exclusive  franchises  in  the  provinces 
indicated,  so  that  other  aviation  companies  could  not  even 
operate  aircraft  from  other  provinces  to  the  provinces 
specified  in  the  franchises.  The  bill  was  objected  to  by 
the  Aeronautical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  and  Communications  as  making  no  provision  "for 
cooperation  with  any  possible  international  airline  operators 
who  may  apply". 

An  Administration  Bill  Fails 

A  bill  (House  Bill  No.  2935)  introduced  at  the  request 

of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communications 

that  year  (1933)  which  would  have  rescinded  Act  4033  and 

consolidated  previous  bills  on  aviation,  and  provided  that 
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aviation  companies  could  operate  scheduled  airlines  conti- 
nually as  long  as  the  service  rendered  was  reasonably  satis- 
factory, failed  of  passage. 

One  important  provision  read: 

"Permits  may  be  issued  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  to  persons  operating  or  desiring 
to  operate  a  scheduled  air  line  or  airlines  in  connection 
with  an  established  international  air  service  and  as  an 
integral  part  thereof,  notwithstanding  such  scheduled  air 
line  or  airlines  may  overlap  a  scheduled  air  line  for  which 
a  permit  may  already  have  been  applied  for  or  issued  here- 
under, but  such  permits  shall  be  issued  under  such  con- 
ditions and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
providing  for  a  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  to  be  paid 
by  the  operators  of  such  international  air  lines  to  the  said 
local  lines  for  such  revenue  as  may  be  derived  from  traffic 
originating  or  terminating  within  the  limits  of  such  local 
lines  as  may  be  fairly  applicable  thereto  whenever  such 
traffic  would  be  reasonably  and  adequately  handled  by  such 
local  lines". 


The  Development  of  Landing  Fields  with  Army 
Assistance 
By  1930  there  had  still  been  only  three  landing  fields  in 
the  Philippines — Nichols  Field,  near  Manila,  Clark  Field 
at  Fort  Stotsenburg,  and  the  field  at  San  Jose,  Mindoro. 
Since  that  time,  and  especially  since  the  arrival  of  the  air- 
minded  Major  General  Frank  Parker,  commanding  the 
Philippine  Department,  United  States  Army,  rapid  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  surveying  and  construction  of  air 
fields. 

The  Army  developed  another  field  on  Corregidor,  for  Army  use  only, 
and  other  fields,  open  to  all  aircraft,  at  Tuguegarao,  Legaspi,  Iloilo, 
Tacloban,  Jolo,   Malabang,  and  Dansalan. 

The  Insular  and  different  provincial  governments  have  developed 
fields  at  Puerto  Princesa,  Cagayan  (Oriental  Misamis),  Malaybalay, 
Tagbilaran,  Cebu,  Daja  and  Banga  (Capiz),  Ferrol  (Tablas  Island), 
Villasis  (Pangasinan),  Baguio,  and  Vigan. 

Various  private  individuals  and  business  corporations  have  also  devel- 
oped landing  fields.  Marsman  &  Co.,  Inc.  has  constructed  a  field  at 
Paracale  and  is  the  only  mining  company  that  operates  an  airplane, 
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although  other  mining  companies  have  constructed  fields  at  Borobo 
(Surigao),  and  at  Bagunpantao  Point  (Masbate).  Sugar  companies 
have  developed  fields  at  Calamba  (Laguna),  Del  Carmen  (Pampanga), 
San  Miguel  (Tarlac),  Manaoag  (Pangasinan),  Nasugbu  (Batangas),  and 
Calatagan  (Batangas).  Although  none  of  these  companies  operate 
aircraft  except  those  at  Calatagan  and  Nasugbu,  they  have  constructed 
these  fields  at  their  own  expense  in  the  interest  of  aviation.  The  Philip- 
pine Packing  Corporation  has  constructed  a  field  at  Del  Monte  (Bukid- 
non),  and  Governor  Dionisio  Gutierrez  one  at  Cotabato,  both  of  these 
Belds  also  being  used  as  golf  courses.  Mr.  R.  E.  Manley  constructed  a 
field  at  Naga,  Camarines  Sur,  although  he  does  not  operate  a  plane. 
The  field  at  Tuguegarao  was  developed  by  Mr.  W.  Weber  at  his  own 
expense  and  later  leased  to  the  Army. 

The  field  at  Grace  Park,  near  Manila,  and  at  Naguilian  were  con- 
structed by  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxie  Company,  and  the  Iloilo-Negros 
Air  Express  Company  constructed  fields  at  Fabrica,  Bacolod,  and  La 
Carlota,  Occidental  Negros,  and  improved  the  existing  field  at  Iloilo* 
and  also  did  additional  work  at  Grace  Park.  These  are  the  only  fields 
constructed  by  the  commercial  air  companies.  All  the  other  fields  were 
developed  with  a  disinterested  view  toward  the  development  of  aviation. 

Within  two  months  after  his  arrival  in  the  Philippines  in  December, 
1933,  General  Parker  started  a  comprehensive  aerial  survey  of  the 
Islands.  He  made  a  personal  inspection  of  all  landing  fields  existing 
at  the  time,  only  twenty-four,  and  personally  took  part  in  all  the 
important  survey  flights.  An  especially  extensive  survey  was  made 
of  Mindanao,  the  Aeronautics  Division  initiating  the  project,  the 
Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes  defraying  the  expenses  of  the  person- 
nel, the  Bureau  of  Lands  meeting  the  expenses  of  the  survey  and  segre- 
gation, and  the  Army  detailing  two  Air  Corps  officers,  two  mechanics, 
and  two  airplanes  for  a  period  of  two  months.  Fields  in  the  following 
places  were  located,  although  they  are  not  yet  fully  developed:  in  Bukid- 
non  — Impasugong,  Daluangan,  Malaybalay,  Valencia,  Maramag, 
Kibawe;  in  Cotabato — a  field  near  Kabakan,  afield  between  Kabakan 
and  Kidapawan,  fields  near  Bual  and  Uao,  a  field  15  miles  south  of 
Mount  Apo,  a  field  15  miles  northwest  of  Davao;  in  Zamboanga — Lilni, 
fields  near  Bacalan  and  Calipan,  Vitali  Island,  Bolong;  in  Lanao— 
Camp  Overton;  in  Agusan— Butuan,  Bancasi,  Talacogon,  Santa  Josefa; 
in  Surigao — Borobo. 

The  Aeronautics  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Communications 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  only  Army  aid  to  aviation 
in  the  Philippines.  Captain  R.  L.  Maughan  of  the  Air 
Corps  has  been  detailed  for  the  past  three  years  as  adviser 
to  the  Governor-General  on  aviation  matters  and  has  also 
acted  as  Chief  of  the  Aeronautics  Division,  organized  in 
1932  by  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communica- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  Act  3909.  The  activities  of 
this  office  are  described  in  another  article  in  this  issue  of 
the  Philippine  Magazine  by  Dr.  G.  Y.  Zara,  Assistant 
Chief  of  the  Division. 

Lieutenant  Charles  Bachus  was  granted  leave  of  absence 
for  two  months  in  1931  to  aid  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxie 
Company  in  organizing.  Captains  H.  R.  Wells  and  H.  W. 
Prosser  were  detailed  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  and 
constructing  landing  fields  with  the  funds  appropriated 
during  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  are  still 
engaged  in  this  work.  The  late  Captain  I.  P.  Proctor  was 
detailed  to  aid  the  Constabulary  aviation  unit  recently 
created  and  after  his  death  was  succeeded  by  Lieutenant 
W.  L.  Lee,  who  still  serves  in  this  capacity. 

Money  Appropriated  for  a  Constabulary  Avia- 
tion Unit  and  More  Landing  Fields 
While  no  new  franchise  bills  were  introduced  during  the 
last  session  of  the  Legislature  (1934),  two  important  bills, 
providing  for  the  developments  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  became  law.     One,  Act  4193,  introduced  at  the 


request  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communica- 
tions, appropriated  the  sum  of  f>200,000  for  the  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  of  landing  fields,  this 
work  now  being  in  progress.  The  other,  Act  4194,  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  Brigadier  General  Basilio  Valdes, 
Chief  of  Constabulary,  and  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
created  an  aviation  unit  in  the  Philippine  Constabulary 
and  appropriated  1*519,000  for  the  purchase  of  equipment, 
etc.  This  unit  is  now  being  organized  and  the  program 
is  described  at  length  by  Lieutenant  Basilio  Fernando,  P.  C, 
in  an  article  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  Failure    of  the    Important   Air    Commerce 
Bill  of  1934 
While  these  two  bills  were  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
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House  Bill  No.  1458,  introduced  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Public  Works  and  Communications,  in  another 
effort  to  bring  an  end  to  what  still  amounts  to  a  dead-lock 
between  the  Executive  and  the  Legislative  branches  of  the 
Government,  again  failed.  This  is  the  bill  referred  to  by 
Mr.  Sweet  in  his  article  on  the  Inaec.  It  would  have  creat- 
ed a  Bureau  of  Aeronautics  under  the  immediate  supervision 
and  control  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com- 
munications, rescinded  Act  4033,  consolidated  previous 
acts  on  aviation,  and  was  in  general  similar  to  Bill  2985 
which  failed  the  preceding  year,  but  in  addition  provided 
a  subsidy  for  the  two  existing  airlines. 

This  so-called  Air  Commerce  Bill,  comprised  ten  very 
carefully  drawn  up  chapters,  and  was  considered  a  most 
important  bill  by  the  Administration.  It  would  have 
protected  existing  lines  from  competition  as  long  as  they 
operated  a  satisfactory  service  and  provided  for  an  increase 
in  their  service  if  found  necessary,  but  would  have  permitted 
any  aircraft  operator  the  initiative  of  opening  new  air 
lines  along  routes  not  already  operated.  It  would  have 
rescinded  Act  4033  which  prohibits  the  operation  of  any 
aviation  public  service  that  has  not  first  secured  a  legislative 
franchise,  and  would  again  have  vested  the  power  to  author- 
ize such  a  service  in  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Com- 
munications. This  change  was  described  in  the  explanatory 
note  as  ' 'vital  as  it  will  promote  aviation  and  any  future 
development  will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole  instead  of  to  individual  holders  of  aviation  franchises.' ' 


The  Dead-lock  Damaging  to  Our  National 
Interests 

It  is  apparent  from  the  history  of  Philippine  aviation 
legislation  that  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Govern- 
ment desires  a  general  development  of  aviation  while  our 
private  aviation  companies  have  used  their  influence  in 
blocking  legislation  toward  that  end  and  toward  obtaining 
legislation  that  would  tend  to  monopolistic  privileges. 
They  claim  that  the  field  is  too  limited  to  permit  of  op- 
eration by  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of  companies. 
Efforts  have  been  made  during  1932,  1933,  and  1934  to 
compromise  these  different  aims,  but  without  success. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  a  disinterested  observer  it 
appears  that  the  private  operators  are  justified  in  holding 
that  under  existing  law  they  are  entitled  to  franchises;  that 
it  would  be  mutually  advantageous  to  the  Government  and 
to  them  that  they  be  granted  subsidies  as  they  are  still 
operating  at  a  loss;  and  that,  being  pioneering  companies, 
they  should  be  granted  preferential  treatment. 

The  Administration  appears  to  be  right  in  holding  that 
the  air  is  a  national  resource  which  should  not  be  handed 
to  a  few  favored  individuals  or  companies  through  ex- 
clusive franchises;  that  aviation  is  still  only  in  its  opening 
stages  and  subject  to  development  that  should  not  be  inter- 
fered with  by  unwisely  restrictive  laws;  that  while  the 
present  aviation  companies  should  be  given  preferential 
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treatment,  they  should  not  be  granted  privileges  which  are 
beyond  their  resources  to  utilize;  and  that  competitive 
development  would  lead  to  a  more  rapid  increase  in  available 
aircraft  and  airmen  for  utilization  in  case  of  a  national 
emergency  than  would  development  under  a  system  of 
monopolies. 

It  is  clear  that  the  existing  dead-lock  is  retarding  aviation 
development  and  damaging  to  the  national  interests,  and, 
if  not  broken,  will  become  increasingly  more  so. 

A  Possible  Solution 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  solution  of  the  situation 
might  lie  in  government  operation  of  all  scheduled  airlines, 
private  operators  to  be  allowed  to  operate  private 
aircraft  for  personal  business  or  for  pleasure.  This 
would  entail  the  purchase  of  the  two  existing  com- 
panies, but  this  would  probably  be  as  economical  as  the 
proposed  payment  of  annual  subsidies.  And  while  our 
existing  aviation   companies    are   not    sufficiently    devel- 


oped to  operate  international  lines,  the  government  would 
be  able  to  undertake  to  operate  lines  to  Java,  Singapore, 
China,  Japan,  etc.  Such  lines,  though  they  would  not  be 
profitable  at  the  beginning,  would  certainly  be  so  after  a 
number  of  years,  and  would  entail  a  development  in  air 
facilities  which  would  be  of  the  utmost  value  in  national 
defense. 

We  must  get  away  from  the  purely  local  emphasis  on 
aviation.  Aviation  can  only  develop  on  an  international 
basis.  Foreign  air  lines,  instead  of  being  hindered,  should 
be  attracted.  A  country  that  has  been  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  all  in  the  air  is  the  Netherlands  and  the  Dutch 
Government  has  always  stood  for  the  freedom  of  air  trans- 
port, unimpeded  by  national  considerations.  As  a  result, 
Schiphol,  the  aerodrome  of  Amsterdam,  has  beconte  one  of 
the  most  important  air  traffic  centers  of  Europe.  Coopera- 
tion with  foreign  companies  has  been  the  rule  and  important 
international  lines  are  flown  on  the  pool  system  with  other 
countries. 
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practically  every  phase  of  the  mining  industry,  and  we  have  the  facilities  to 
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Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

A  biographical  note  concerning  Mr.  Diosdado 
M.  Lorenzo,  who  made  the  drawing  reproduced 
on  the  cover  of  this  issue  of  the  Philippine  Ma- 
gazine, was  published  in  the  April  issue. 

In  view  of  the  rising  interest  in  aviation  in  the 
Philippines,  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  is  devoted 
principally  to  that  subject.  G.  Y.  Zara  is  As- 
sistant Chief  of  the  Aeronautics  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Works  and  Communications.  He  was  sent 
abroad  by  the  Philippine  Government  to  study  aviation  in  America  and 
Europe  and  is  the  holder  of  many  degrees -Bachelor  of  Science  in  Mechan- 
ical Engineering  (1926)  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Techno- 
logy; Master  of  Science  in  Aeronautical  Engineering  (1927)  from  the 
University  of  Michigan;  and  Doctor  of  Science  (1930)  from  the  University 
de  Paris.     He  was  born  at  Lipa,  Batangas,  in  1903. 

Lieutenant  Basilio  Fernando  of  the  Philippine  Constabulary  was  one 
of  the  first  Filipino  flyers  and  is  the  acting  commanding  officer  of  the 
Constabulary  Air  Corps.     He  was  born  at  San  Mateo,  Rizal,  in  1895. 

W.  R.  Bradford  is  the  Manager  of  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxie  Com- 
pany. He  held  a  commission  in  the  Air  Corps  during  the  War  and 
was  an  instructor  and  test  pilot.  He  has  been  engaged  in  aviation  in 
some  capacity  ever  since.  He  has  some  3,500  hours  of  flight  to  his 
credit. 

H.  A.  Sweet  is  Operations  Manager  of  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express 
Company.  He  came  to  the  Philippines  two  and  a  half  years  ago  and 
has  been  flying  since  1919.  He  carried  day  and  night  mail  for  a  good 
number  of  years  in  the  United  States  and  has  over  6000  hours  of  flying 
to  his  credit. 

H.  P.  J.  Hennus  is  President  of  the  Eastern  and  Philippines  Shipping 
Agencies,  Ltd.,  which  company  is  the  agent  of  the  Royal  Dutch  Air 
Lines. 
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Jesus  Jose  Amado  states  that  "False  Cross"  is  the  first  story  he  has 
ever  written.  He  is  eighteen  years  old  and  the  eldest  son  of  a  high 
school  teacher.  His  home  is  Atimonan,  Tayabas.  The  story  fits  in 
very  well  in  an  aviation  issue  of  the  Magazine. 

Amor  Batil  was  born  in  Kapanga,  Tublay,  Benguet,  and  is  a  graduate 
of  the  Trinidad  Agricultural  School  and  the  Mountain  Province  High 
School.  He  began  teaching  school  in  1932  at  Kabugao,  Apayao,  and 
is  now  teaching  at  Dibagat,  Namaltugan,  Apayao.  The  story  of  court- 
ship and  marriage  in  Apayao  is  perhaps  the  first  story  dealing  with 
the  peculiar  pre-marital  relations  practiced  in  parts  of  the  Mountain 
Province  written  by  one  who  is  himself  a  native  of  the  region.  Mr. 
Batil's  account  of  his  meeting  with  Alexander  Kulesh  in  Apayao  was 
published  in  the  April,  1934,  Philippine  Magazine. 

Ceferino  D.  Montejo,  who  writes  on  the  Santos  nga  Buhat  or  Holy 
Retreat  practiced  by  pious  laymen  in  Leyte,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Philippines.  Since  leaving  Manila  where  he  worked  as  a 
reporter  on  various  newspapers,  he  has  been  teaching  at  the  Leyte 
Central  Academy  at  Palo,  the  town  of  his  birth. 

Benjamin  M.  Pascual  ("May  Flowers")  was  born  in  1918  at  Laoag, 
Iiocos  Norte,  and  is  a  high  school  graduate. 

Olimpio  Villasin  ("Waves")  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  Atimonan  Burgos 

Academy. 

Amando  A.  Diaz  ("Cinquain")  was  born  at  Aringay,  La  Union,  in 
1914,  and  is  at  present  a  student  in  the  Jose  Rizal  College. 

Emeterio  C.Cruz  states  that  his  sketch  of  Old  Maestrong  Putol  was 
written  as  a  memorial  to  the  teacher  from  whom  he  learned  his  first 
letters.  Mr.  Cruz  has  written  a  number  of  articles  previously  published 
in  the  Philippine  Magazine  and  is  connected  with  the  Philippine  Educa- 
tion Company. 

Pablo  R.  Glorioso,  author  of  "A  Death  in  the  Barrio",  describes  a 
typical  Philippine  "wake".  In  regard  to  the  callous  behavior  of  some 
of  those  present  at  the  occasion  described  in  the  story,  he  states  in  a 
letter  that  his  description  is  not  overdrawn.  "Believe  it  or  not,  once 
when  a  small  sister  of  mine  was  seriously  ill,  a  fellow  asked  me :  'Kailan 
ha  pagkakapihan  ang  kapatid  mo?'  (When  will  we  have  coffee  for 
your  sister?)  Such  'courting'  as  is  described  took  place  in  our  very 
home,  when  my  mother  died  (May  she  rest  in  peace!),  in  complete  dis- 
regard of  the  sadness  of  the  occasion.  The  result  was  a  brawl  between 
the  young  man  and  another  admirer  of  the  damsel  in  the  case.  The  old 
folks  disapproved  of  that,  but  they  themselves  were  engaged  in  a  hot 
debate  on  barrio  politics.  Love  poems  were  recited,  the  latest  song-hits 
were  sung!  My  father  never  did  approve  of  such  ways,  but  what  could 
he  have  done?  The  idea  of  writing  the  story  came  to  me  during  the 
lamayan  observed  by  a  spiritualist  association  headed  by  the  Hon. 
Juan  Ortega,  a  Representative  of  Rizal  Province.     From  ten  to  one 
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o'clock  a  prayer  was  said  every  quarter  hour  and  after  that  only  a  few 
volunteer  watchers  remained  who  spent  the  night  in  reading  and  silence. 
I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  contrast." 

Bienvenido  N.  Santos,  author  of  "Happy  Hills",  lives  at  Camalig, 
Albay.  He  is  well  known  to  readers  of  the  Magazine  through  previous 
articles  and  stories  of  his.  He  and  Mrs.  Santos  were  recently  blessed 
with  a  daughter. 

J.  C.  Dionisio  writes  me  from  Seattle:  "I  like  Professor  Bugante's 
article  ("Let  Us  Not  Kid  Ourselves!",  December,  1934,  Philippine 
Magazine).  It  carries  a  wallop.  .  . .  Can't  you  get  another  series  like 
that  of  the  late  Doctor  Worm?  I  miss  those.  .  .  .  We  are  dismayed 
here  at  the  news  of  the  rejection  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
English  as  our  national  language.  I  suspect  the  delegates  are  conser- 
vative old  fogies.     There  is  nothing  as  stupid  as  blind  patriotism.  .  ." 

Rufino  Mariano,  Principal  of  the  Aparri  Vocational  High  School, 
wrote  to  a  friend  of  his  who  showed  it  to  me — "The  Philippine  Magazine 
was  extensively  used  by  the  senior  students  as  their  supplementary 
reading  text  together  with  the  American  magazine,  The  Scholastic. 
At  times  these  publications  were  used  for  silent  reading  to  measure 
speed  and  comprehension.  They  found  them  both  interesting  and 
useful  in  their  lessons.  The  Philippine  Magazine  is  best  suited  for 
secondary  students  in  the  Philippines,  because  of  the  Philippine  nature 
of  its  contents,  references  to  Philippine  places  and  scenes  and  customs 
and  because  the  English  used  is  simpler  than  that  in  the  Scholastic 
which  is  sometimes  difficult  for  the  students  to  understand". 

In  this  connection  I  might  call  the  attention  of  readers  of  the  Magazine 
in  the  high  schools  to  the  essay  contest  announced  in  this  issue.  The 
idea  was  suggested  to  me  by  Mr.  L.  H.  Putney,  of  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany, publishers  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  the  contest  is  similar  to 
that  sponsored  by  that  great  magazine  among  college  students  in  Amer- 
ica where  the  Atlantic  is  used  as  an  English  text  in  high  schools  and 
colleges  like  the  Philippine  Magazine  is  used  here. 

A  prominent  Manila  lawyer,  whose  name  I  refrain  from  mentioning 
as  I  have  no  authority  to  use  it,  wrote  me  during  the  month,  probably 
with  reference  to  the  editorial  on  the  constitutional  draft:  "Will  you 
accept  my  congratulations  on  your  editorials  in  the  March  number  of 
the  Philippine  Magazine?  Herewith  my  check  for  the  sum  of  P3.00  in 
payment  of  a  year's  subscription  which  should  include  the  March  num- 
ber.    Very  sincerely,  etc." 

An  American  in  Zamboanga  wrote  me  with  the  specific  request  that 
I  do  not  publish  his  name  in  case  I  wanted  to  publish  any  part  of  his 
letter:  "Your  March  issue  is  a  happy  combination  of  genuine  art  and 
saturated  interest.  The  editorials  are  especially  frank  and  able,  and 
unusually  constructive,  showing  mature  reflection  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  psychology  of  the  leaders  of  the  Philippines.  The  illus- 
trations are  most  excellent.  You  have  done  much  to  reflect  through 
the  pages  of  your  magazine  the  artistic  side  of  Philippine    history  and 
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life.  The  somewhat  ^ime-ish*  news  summary  saves  one  the  trouble 
and  bother  of  looking  through  many  sources  for  the  important  news* 
Other  special  features  are  interesting  and  helpful.  Keep  up  the  good 
work.     I  inclose  a  money  order  for  a  renewal." 

The  Standard- Vacuum  Oil  Company  sent  me  with  their  compliments 
a  copy  each  of  nine  handy  "flash' '  pocket  maps  which  they  have  pub- 
lished in  connection  with  their  "See  the  Philippines  First"  movement. 
The  maps  cover  six  week-end  automobile  trips  and  eight  short  afternoon 
rides.  Nothing  more  convenient  could  have  been  devised  than  these 
little  booklets  which  can  be  carried  in  a  shirt  pocket.  Now  if  some  one 
would  send  me  a  complimentary  automobile! 
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For  Cleanliness  and  Health — Use  Ivory 

the  safe,  pure  soap 


How  refreshing — a  bath  with  pure, 
mild  IVORY  Soap!  The  soft,  cleansing 
IVORY  suds  wash  the  pores  free  of  all 
impurities — leave  the  skin  glowing  with 
health. 

Wise  mothers  use  IVORY  for  baby's 
bath   because  they  know  that  Ivory  is 


safe  for  the  most  delicate  skin — never 
causes  chafing  or  irritation.  And  the 
soap  that  is  good  enough  for  baby's  bath, 
is  good  enough  for  your  own. 

Form  the  IVORY  habit  of  clean- 
liness for  your  own  good  health's 
sake. 


Ivory  is  the  soap  which  careful  housewives  choose 
for  the  most  particular  cleansing  tasks;  for  washing 
delicate  fabrics,  for  cleaning  most  precious  posses- 
sions which  cannot  be  trusted  to  ordinary  soaps. 

IVORY  SOAP 


99-44/100%  Pure 


'It  Floats' 


Buy  the  large  size  Ivory  cake  for 
the  bath,  for  the  laundry,  and  for 
general  household  use.  It  is  most 
economical.  For  face  and  hands — 
buy  "Guest"  Ivcry. 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


THE  annual  report  of  the 
Insular  Auditor  for  1934 
shows  revenues  in  all  funds 
totalling  P78,675,000  against 
disbursements  of  P70.720,- 
000.  The  excess  of  income, 
F7,955,000,  is  a  consider- 
able improvement  over  the 
P49 1,000  excess  of  income 
in  1933  and  the  substantial 
excesses  of  expenditures  in 
the  three  years  preceding. 
,  The  P8,649,000  increase  in 
revenues  in  1934  (over  1933)  was  due  mainly  to 
increased  returns  from  taxation  and  ^payments  °* 
loans.  The  ?1,185,000  increase  in  exPe"dltu.re*  W®J 
due  mainly  to  economic  development  and  retirement 

grinUthe  General  Fund  alone,  income  was  ^63,204,000 
or  11.26  per  cent  above  estimated  income  and  9  per 
cent  above  1933  actual  income.  ^Pe^^l^a 
ied  F56.3 10,000,  or  slightly  below  the  1933  expend- 
itures. The  net  excess  of  income  was  F6,894,0uu, 
compared  with  PI, 416,000  in  1933  and  with  large 
deficits  in  the  previous  three  years.  -  ,.  _  WQi™» 
The  Government  is  making  every  effort  to  maKe 
an  equally  good  showing  in  1935,  in  spite  of  the  *  act 
that  appropriations  have  been  made  in  excess  of  trie 
anticipated  revenues.  All  the  departments  have  been 
instructed  to  save  5  to  10  per  cent  of  theii .appro- 
priations and  it  is  expected  that  this  will  be  done 
mainly  by  salary  cuts.  This  policy  has  aroused  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  among  government  employees 
and  labor  leaders,  the  latter  fearing  that  a  policy -at 
salary  cuts   by  the   government  might  prove  con- 

taForSthe  first  quarter  of  1935,  it  is  reported  that 
collections  exceeded  those  for  the  same  period  last 
year  and  exceeded  estimates  by  nearly  J1'0?0^^ 
Expenditures    were     P148.000    under    the    budget 

8  In  addition  to  its  income  from  regular  sources, 
the  Government  anticipates  large  receipts  of  extra- 
ordinary revenues  from  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  1935  and  is  making  plans  for  their  expend- 
iture. The  F6,288,000  available  from  the  sugar 
processing  tax,  over  and  above  the  benefit  payments 
promised  to  growers  for  cane  destroyed,  has  alreaay 
been  allocated  and  will  be  used  for  artesian  wells, 
waterworks,  roads  and  bridges,  locust  control,  iana 
settlement  aid,  aid  to  agricultural  schools  and  otner 
purposes  that  will  assist  agriculture.  Large  amounts 
are  anticipated  from  the  coconut  oil  processing  tax 
and  from  devaluation.  If  the  Philippine  Govern- 
ment is  given  unrestricted  authority  over  the expena- 
iture  of  any  of  these  funds,  it  is  probable  that  part 
will  be  used  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  oi 
agricultural  banks,  to  make  loans  easily  available 
to  farmers  at  reasonable  rates  of  interest.  Secretary 
Rodriguez  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  ana 
Commerce  wants  these  banks  to  serve  industry as 
well,  by  supplying  capital  for  new  industries,  out  it 
would  probably  be  found  best  to  keep  the  financing 
of  agriculture  and  industry  entirely  separate.  AB*l~ 
cultural  banks  could  theoretically  fulfill  a  very  uselui 
function,  as  the  small  farmer  in  most  instances  now 
has  to  pay  exhorbitant  rates  of  interest,  but  there 
are  overwhelming  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  oi 
successful  operation  and  supervision. 

The  Sugar  Administration  had  paid  out  $2,493,000 
(P4,986,000)  in  benefit  payments  by  April  26,  or 
about  16-2/3  per  cent  of  the  total  to  be  paid  out. 
Arrangements  are  being  made  to  start  payment 
of  the  second  installment  soon,  though  the  first  nas 
not  yet  been  completed  on  account  of  faulty  returns 
or  for  other  reasons.  Due  possibly  to  the  sugar 
payments  and  to  good  prices  for  copra,  collections 
improved  somewhat  during  April. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Communica- 
tions is  surveying  sites  for  aviation  landing  fields 
throughout  the  Islands.  It  is  planned  to  provide 
a  landing  field  in  each  province,  convenient  to  the 
capital,  at  an  average  cost  of  P5.000,  including  tne 
purchase  price  of  the  land  and  the  cost  of  construct- 
ing a  runway  100  by  200  meters.  These  fields  would 
be  available  for  commercial  aviation  as  well  as  for  the 
Constabulary  aviation  unit. 

Real  estate  sales  during  April  were  greater  than  for 
any  similar  month  since  1929,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  April,  1933,  which  total  was  only  slightly 
larger  than  that  of  the  month  under  review.  Sales 
during  April,  1935,  totalled  Pl,110,000,  making  the 
total  for  the  first  four  months  of  1935  considerably 

freater  than  for  the  same  period  of  1934,  which  were 
►4,912,213  and  P4,205,315  respectively. 
Construction  continues  to  improve  over  the  same 
period  of  last  year.  The  total  value  of  building 
permits  for  April,  1935,  amounted  to  F318,500,  and 
in  the  first  four  months  of  1935,  totalled  Pl,203,000 
as  compared  with  P995,100  for  the  same  period 
of  1934. 

Power  production  continues  downward,  amounting 
to  8,964,000  k.w.h.  in  April,  1935,  and  36,849,000 
k.w.h.  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  present  year, 
as  compared  with  39,977,000  k.w.h.  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  1934. 

Foreign  Trade 
Imports  have  fallen  off  steadily  each  month  since 
December,  1934,  while  exports  have  increased  each 
month,  with  the  result  that  a  favorable  balance  was 
finally  reached  in  March,  imports  totalling  Pll,- 
344,219  and  exports  Pl4,784,444.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1935,  however,  imports,  amounting  to 
F40,136,955,  have  exceeded  exports  by  3P3,725,431? 


whereas  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  imports  of 
P45, 479,968  were  only  about  half  of  exports.  Unless 
imports  continued  to  fall  off,  it  seems  unlikely  that 
there  will  be  an  export  balance  for  the  year  sufficient 
to  cover  the  invisible  items  in  the  balance  of  payments, 
and  it  will  be  necessary  to  draw  on  the  substantial 
reserves  that  are  believed  to  have  been  accumulated 
abroad  in  more  prosperous  years. 

The  visible  trade  with  the  United  States  was  about 
balanced  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  with  a  balance 
of  PI, 700,000,  compared  with  a  favorable  balance 
of  ^48,400,000  in  the  1934  quarter.  Imports  from 
Japan  were  a  little  more  than  double  exports  to  that 
country,  and  the  unfavorable  balance  of  P2, 780, 000 
was  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  1934  quarter. 
In  addition  to  the  United  States,  there  were  favorable 
balances  with  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  France. 

Import  Trade.—  Imports  have  been  falling  oft 
steadily  since  the  beginning  of  1935,  the  March  figure 
being  14  per  cent  under  February  and  27-1  /2  per  cent 
under  January.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  facr  that 
heavy  shipments  of  petroleum  and  tobacco  products 
were  received  in  January.  The  decrease  is  evident 
in  most  import  items,  excepting  cotton  goods  ot™fT 
than  piece  goods,  silk  and  rayon,  meat,  fish,  vegetable 
fibers  (mostly  jute)  and  automobiles  (seasonal  in- 
crease). In  addition  to  petroleum  and  tobacco 
products,  already  mentioned,  it  is  most  notable  in 
machinery  and  iron  and  steel  goods. 

March  imports  were  23  per  cent  below  March, 
1934,  and  imports  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935  are 
12  per  cent  below  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Excep 
tions  to  the  general  trend  are  tobacco  products- 
mineral  oils,  fish  and  meat  products  and  chemicals, 
the  increase  in  the  former  being  the  most  noticeable, 
Imports  of  machinery,  iron  and  steel  goods  and  auto- 
mobiles fell  off  heavily  in  the  first  quarter  of  193b, 
as  compared  with  1934. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  were  23  per  cent 
below   February   and    29   per  cent  below  March   ot 

1934.  For  the  first  quarter,  they  were  down  l/. 
per  cent  from  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Japan,  on 
the  other  hand,  shows  a  steady  gain,  with  March, 

1935,  imports  being  higher  than  those  for  the  previous 
month  or  for  March,  1934,  while  imports  for  tne 
quarter  exceeded  those  for  the  1934  quarter  by  20 
per  cent.  The  American  share  of  the  total  imports 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1935  was  65  per  cent  andthe 
Japanese  share  13  per  cent.  Imports  from  China 
were  very  slightly  above  the  1934  quarter,  m  spite 
of  increasingly  unfavorable  exchange,  while  imports 
from  Australia  were  very  slightly  down  in  spite  ot 
the  heavy  imports  of  Australian  flour.  Imports 
improved  from  Canada,  Netherlands  and  Nether- 
land  India,  and  declined  from  other  countries. 

Export  Trade.— March  exports  were  24  per  cent 
over  February  but  55-1/2  per  cent  under  March, 
1934.  For  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  exports  were 
58-1/2  per  cent  under  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  in 
all  three  comparisons,  the  difference  is  due  almost 
entirely  to  sugar.  If  sugar  is  withdrawn  from  con- 
sideration, exports  of  all  other  goods  totalled 
P26,388,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  a  27-1// 
per  cent  increase  over  the  P20, 704,000  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1934.  With  the  exception  of  moderate 
declines  in  hard  fibers  (other  than  abaca),  hats,  cigars 
and  molasses,  everything  else  showed  an  increase 
over  the  1934  quarter,  the  most  notable  being  in  all 
coconut  products  (due  to  the  price  increase),  leaf 
tobacco  and  embroideries. 

The  United  States  took  83  per  cent  of  all  exports 
in  March  and  76-1/2  percent  in  the  first  quarter, 
against  92  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  trie 
smallness  of  sugar  shipments,  which  go  entirely 
to  the  United  States,  making  the  difference.  Japan, 
the  second-best  market,  took  6.7  per  cent,  an  improve- 
ment over  the  2  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934. 
Exports  to  Spain  and  Great  Britain  also  increased 
substantially  over  the  1934  quarter,  but  exports 
to  China  and  Hongkong,  in  spite  of  the  favorable 
exchange,  declined. 

Transportation 
Shipping  m 

Cargoes. — Orient  interport  continuing  good;  United 
States  Pacific  and  Atlantic  Coasts  good  except  for 
sugar  and  copra  shipments  which  are  below  normal; 
Europe,  fair,  with  lumber  good,  hemp  steady,  copra 
cake  down  due  to  lack  of  available  cargoes,  no  ship- 
ments of  copra  or  oil. 

Passenger    traffic. — Inward    and    outward    tramc 
continuing  good.     Interisland  traffic  very  good. 
Manila  Railroad 

Freight  car  loadings  continued  on  its  downward 
trend,  with  the  month  of  April  establishing  a  new 


low  with  only  6,100  cars  loaded,  carrying  73,182 
metric  tons,  for  the  five  weeks  ending  April  27,  as 
compared  with  13,134  cars  and  204,003  tons  in  the 
same  period  of  1934,  a  decline  in  tonnage  of  64  per 
cent.  As  in  the  previous  months,  the  decline  was 
mainly  due  to  low  movement  of  sugar,  sugar  cane 
and  molasses,  which  totalled  only  24,788  metric 
tons  in  1935  as  compared  with  154,884  tons  in  1934. 
Copra  movement,  1,588  tons  as  compared  with  5,015 
tons,  was  also  drown  due  to  the  short  crop.  For  the 
17  weeks  ended  April  27,  1935,  revenue  freight  carried 
totaled  672,909  metric  tone,  compared  with  1,305,013 
metric  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934, 
a  decline  of  48  per  cent. 

Government  Revenues 

Internal  revenue  collections  for  the  City  of  Manila 
during  April,  as  compared  with  the  same  month  in 
1934,  registered  a  drop  of  7  per  cent  due  to  the  heavy 
declines  of  P156,000  in  income  tax  and  P64,000  in 
license  and  business  tax  returns.  The  total  of 
3*3,167,743  collected  in  April,  1935,  brought  the  total 
for  the  first  four  months  of  this  year  to  P7, 324, 722, 
a  level  slightly  under  the  figure  for  the  corresponding 
period  in  1934,  ?7,338,695. 

April  collections  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Customs, 
P2, 699, 709,  represents  a  decline  of  12  per  cent  from 
collections  in  April,  1934.  The  total  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  year  is  11  per  cent  under 
collections  for  the  same  period  last  year.  The  decline 
was  mostly  due  to  a  drop  of  more  than  Pi, 000,000 
in  port  works  fund  collections  which  has  steadily 
declined  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

It  has  been  reported  that  revenue  collections  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1935  received  from  25  provinces 
otowed  a  decline  of  about  P190,000.  Total  collec- 
hons  of  these  provinces  for  the  quarter  amounted 
si  ^4,447,000.  Government  officials,  however, 
indicate  that  collections  for  the  next  two  months 
might  show  an  improvement  as  land  tax  payments  fall 
due  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Banking 

There  was  practically  no  change  in  the  banking 

situation  during  April.     Details  of  the  Consolidated 

Bank  statement  differ  very  little  from  March,  except 

for  a  slight  drop  in  debits  to  individual  accounts. 

This  drop  was  due  to  a  low  week  during  the  Easter 

Holidays    when    banks    were  closed  for  three  days. 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  demand  for 

travellers  checks  and  letters  of  credit.     This  item 

has  been  on  the  increase  since  the  first  of  the  year 

and  tht  total  mount  issued  during  April  exceeded  the 

previous  month  and  is  also  well  ahead  of  April,  1934. 

Consolidated  figures  of  all  banks   as  of  April  27 

are  as  follows: 

Thousands  of  Pesos 

Apr.  27  Mar.  30     Apr.  28 

1935  1935  1934 

Total  resources 239,506    240,170    241,984 

Loans,  discounts  and  over- 
drafts        97,792      97,482      97,997 

Investments 61,435      54,778      53,846 

Demand  deposits 52,118      54,790      61,680 

Time  deposits 78,909      78,166      76,046 

Net  working  capital,  for-  «  „„,. 

eign  banks 12,680        9,480        1,256 

Average  weekly  debits  to 

individual  accounts,  four  _  _„ 

weeks  ending 22,746      25,597      25,067 

Total  net  circulation 107,467    108,862    104,561 

Total     Government     re-  _„ 

serves 153,016    146,342    139,812 

Credits  and  Collections 

The  volume  of  inward  bills  increased  as  compared 
with  March,  but  the  total  value  was  less.  The 
number  and  value  of  letters  of  credit  opened  con- 
tinued about  the  same  as  March. 

Collections  were  somewhat  improved  over  March, 
both  in  Manila  and  through  most  of  the  provinces. 
This  is  probably  due  in  part  to  sugar  benefit  pay- 
ments. Automobile  dealers  report  credit  improve- 
ment due  to  the  fact  that  transportation  companies 
are  recovering  from  payment  of  heavy  annual  license 
fees  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Sugar 
In  sympathy  with  the  New  York  market,  the 
local  prices  for  United  States  allotment  sugar  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  week  advanced  to  P7.50  per 
picul,  and  by  the  end  of  the  week  advanced  further 
to  P7.70  and  P7.80.  As  the  majority  of  holders  m 
expectation  of  higher  price  levels  stood  aloof  from 
the  market,  the  volume  of  business  transacted  during 
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the  week  was  insignificant.  As  sugar  prices  in  New 
York  declined  during  the  second  week,  local  prices 
correspondingly  sagged  to  the  level  of  P7.60  and 
P7.70  per  picul,  at  which  little  sugar  was  available. 
Domestic  consumption  sugar  in  small  quantities 
changed  hands  on  the  basis  of  P7.75  per  picul  but 
as  dealers  were  sufficiently  supplied,  their  ideas  were 
later  reduced  to  P7.50  per  picul.  During  the  third 
week  exporting  houses  advanced  their  prices  for 
United  States  allotment  sugar  to  P8.00  per  picul, 
at  which  level  fair  quantities  changed  hands.  The 
market  for  domestic  consumption  sugar  continued 
quiet,  but  small  sales  were  made  at  1*7.75  to  P7.80 
per  picul.  Little  business  was  done  during  the  fourth 
week,  with  exporters  quoting  P8.00  to  P8.10  per 
picul,  in  which  price  level  producers  were  uninter- 
ested. 

According  to  reliable  advices,  Philippine  sugar 
shipments  to  the  United  States  during  the  month 
amounted  to  68,600  long  tons  of  centrifugal  and 
8,024  long  tons  of  refined  sugar.  The  aggregate 
shipments  of  these  two  classes  of  sugar  from  the  1934- 
1935  crop  from  November  1,  1934,  to  April  30, 
1935,  in  long  tons,  follow: 

Nov.   1,      Nov.   1, 
April  1934  to     1933  to 

1935  1934     Apr.  30,   Apr.  30, 

1935  1934 

Centrifugal 68,600    195,351    149,477    900,569 

Refined 8,024        9,934      13,976      51,627 


Grand  Total .  . 


76,624    205,285    163,453    952,196 


Coconut  Products 

The  local  copra  market  again  boomed  in  April  with 
prices  well  up  due  to  shortage  of  stocks.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month,  buyers  were  bidding  P10.00 
for  copra  but  when  it  became  evident  that  receipts  for 
April  will  be  even  shorter  than  expected,  some  buyers, 
finding  themselves  short  of  stocks,  increased  their 
offers.  The  market  advanced  steadily  on  this  basis 
until  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  in  April,  a  lot  of 
business  was  done  at  P12.50.  These  prices  were 
manifestly  too  high  and  buyers,  realizing  this,  dropped 
their  prices  to  around  Pi 2.00  at  the  close  of  the 
month. 

Arrivals  in  Manila  were  the  lowest  for  any  single 
month  in  the  last  ten  years  which  is  a  direct  result 
of  last  year's  typhoons.  Arrivals  in  Cebu  were 
better  but  around  15  per  cent  below  those  of  1934. 
In  spite  of  very  low  shipments  in  April,  stocks  were 
at  a  very  low  figure  and  were  estimated  at  only 
26,522  tons  in  Manila  and  10,525  tons  in  Cebu  at  the 
end  of  the  month.  Prospects  for  copra  arrivals 
in  May  are  decidedly  better  due  to  slightly  increased 
production.  The  unexpected  freak  typhoon  which  hit 
the  southeastern  part  of  Luzon  and  the  islands  of 
Samar  and  Leyte  in  the  early  part  of  April  resulted 
in  heavy  damage  in  some  localities,  but  it  is  believed 
that  its  effect  on  the  total  production  of  the  Islands 
will  be  negligible. 

The  increased  prices  of  copra  made  it  impossible 
for  mills  to  sell  at  previous  prices  in  the  United  States 
and  as  sellers  ideas  advanced,  the  small  interest  for 
inedible  consumption  disappeared.  This  left  only 
the  edible  buyers  in  the  market  with  practically  the 
entire  buying  interest  confined  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Selling  interest  was  very  narrow,  but  buying  interest 
was  even  narrower.  At  the  end  of  themonth,  it  was 
estimated  that  local  mills  were  probably  mostly 
over-bought.     Oil    for   local   consumption    advanced 
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from  20  centavos  to  24  centavos  per  kilo.  Stocks 
were  slightly  higher,  being  estimated  at  20,244  metric 
tons  in  Manila  and  Cebu  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

After  a  lull  of  two  months,  quite  a  brisk  business 
developed  during  the  first  half  of  April  in  copra  cake 
for  European  destinations  at  prices  ranging  from 
P24.30  to  P28.50  per  metric  ton,  f.o.b.  steamer. 
Several  thousand  tons  were  sold  at  these  prices,  thus 
relieving  mills  of  their  heavily  over-stocked  positions. 
As  a  result  of  poor  crop  prospects  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  report  of  another  drought  in  certain  sections, 
inquiries  for  copra  meal  from  the  Pacific  Coast  began 
to  come  in.  Prices  then  commenced  to  advance 
until  by  the  end  of  the  month,  meal  could  be  sold  at 
around  $19.50  per  short  ton.  This  was  considerably 
better  than  the  best  available  offers  for  cake  from 
Europe  and  business  to  Europe  was  again  at  a  stand- 
still after  the  middle  of  the  month.  Stocks  at  the 
end  of  the  month  in  Manila  and  Cebu  were  estimated 
at  8,884  metric  tons. 

All  desiccating  factories  in  the  Philippines  ran  at 
full  blast  during  April  and  production  was  a  little 
higher  than  last  year.  A  general  price  incr^pse 
to  7-3/4  cents  per  pound,  c.i.f.  New  York,  effective 
April  1 ,  was  largely  nullified  by  heavy  sales  made  in 
March.  The  price  of  nuts  naturally  advanced  along 
with  copra  until  factories  were  paying  up  to  P3Q.00 
per  thousand,  with  supplies  running  short. 

The  worst  of  the  short  season  for  copra  is  over  and 
supplies,  while  light  in  May  and  early  June,  should 
gradually  pick  up  particularly  in  Cebu  where  the 
crop  is  far  better  than  in  Manila.  Little  interest 
is  being  shown  by  coconut  oil  buyers  for  industrial 
purposes  at  present  prices  and  edible  buyers  are  pur- 
chasing their  supplies  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis, 
always  careful  of  additional  discriminating  legis- 
lation against  Philippine  oil.  The  outlook  has  be- 
come more  uncertain  and  many  are  of  the  opinion 
that  both  copra  and  coconut  oil  will  be  selling  at 
lower  levels  in  the  summer  months  than  they  have 
since  the  first  of  the  year. 

Schnurmacher's  statistics  for  April,  1935,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  month  and  April  of  last  year, 
are  as  follows: 

April       March        April 
1935  1935  1934 

Copra — Prices,     resecada, 

buyers'   godowns,   Ma- 
nila,    pesos     per     100 

kilos: 

High 12.50       13.50       3.90 

Low 9.75         9.50       3.50 

Coconut     Oil — Prices,     in 

drums,    Manila,    pesos 

per  kilo:  nn 

High 0.24         0.25       0.09 

Low 20  .20  .085 

Abaca   (Manila  Hemp) 

During  the  first  week,  the  market  was  practically 
unchanged  from  the  quiet  situation  at  the  close  of 
March,  with  neither  buyers  nor  sellers  showing  any 
interest.  A  slightly  improved  demand  followed  but 
at  very  low  prices.  The  market  was  quiet  but  steady 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  with  buyers  but  no  sellers. 
The  London  market  ruled  quiet  with  small  demand  at 
sellers  prices.  The  New  York  market  was  likewise 
quiet  with  buyers'  ideas  from  1/4  to  1  /8  cent  below 
sellers. 

Closing  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.)  pesos  per  picul, 
for  various  grades,  were  reported  as  follows: 

E,  9.50:  F,  8.00;  I,  6.25;  J-l,  5.50;  J-2,  4.25;  K, 
3.50;  L-1,3.50;  G, 

It  was  discovered  early  in  May  that  the  amount 
of  estimated  stocks  has  been  in  error  for  some  time 
and  a  recheck  placed  this  figure  at  191,000  bales 
on  May  15. 

Rice 

The  rice  market  opened  quiet  with  a  weak  under- 
tone, but  after  the  middle  of  the  month,  due  probably 
to  light  receipt,  steadiness  gradually  set  in.  Prices 
recorded  moderate  advances  and  at  the  close  they 
were  from  10  to  25  centavos  above  opening  quota- 
tions. A  much  larger  volume  of  business  transpired 
during  April  than  in  March  due  to  good  demand, 
particularly  from  the  southern  islands.  Opening 
prices  were  from  1*4. 35  to  P4.95  per  sack  of  57  kilos 
and  closing  from  1*4.45  to  P5.20.  Paddy  prices 
were  from  PI. 95  to  P2.15  per  sack  of  44  kilos. 

Tobacco 

The  market  in  Manila  during  April  was  quiet, 
dealers  not  being  anxious  to  sell  in  expectation  of 
further  price  increases.  However,  several  purchases 
for  local  consumption  of  1934  La  Union  and  Panga- 
sinan  crop  were  reported.  In  some  parts  of  Cagayan 
and  Isabela,  harvesting  of  the  new  crop  started.  In 
La  Union  buying  of  the  lower  grades  commenced 
early  in  April.  Estimated  exports  of  rawleaf,  strip- 
ped tobacco  and  scraps  during  April  were  1,192,833 
kilos  as  compared  with  1,083,002  last  year. 

Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  registered  a 
decline  at  14,736,000  units  as  compared  with  16,- 
060,000  during  March  and  19,700,000  in  April  of 
last  year.  Exports  to  other  countries  totaled  nearly 
1,500,000  cigars. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  has  issued  a  new 
circular  dated  April  3,  1935,  indicating  that  it  will 
refuse  to  pass  on  cigars  for  export  to  the  United 
States  unless  they  weigh  13  pounds  per  thousand 
cigars  and  will  retail  at  2-for-5-cents  in  the  United 
States.  It  has  required  that  applications  for  in- 
spection must  be  accompanied  by  an  affidavit  certify- 
ing that  the  cigars  weigh  13  pounds  per  thousand 
and  will  be  retailed  at  2-for-5-cents. 

Mining 
Philippine  gold  production  during  April  again 
made  a  new  monthly  record  amounting  to  P2.437.227, 
a  gain  of  more  than  P50,000  over  March.  While 
figures  from  two  mines  in  the  south  are  not  available, 
it  is  likely  that  their  production  will  increase  the  total 
for  the  month  to  above  P2, 500,000.  A  new  mine 
went  into  operation  during  April  (Gold  River)  adding 
P3 0,000  to  the  month's  figures,  i  It  is  predicted  that 
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the  estimated  total  production  of  ^30,000,000  for 
1935  will  be  exceeded  as  total  production  for  the 
first  four  months  has  already  passed  the  ?9,000,000 
mark  with  figures  from  the  southern  mines  not 
included. 

News  Summary 


The  Philippines 


April  16. — Sen.  Sotero  Balu- 
yot  of  Pampanga  is  reported  to 
be  drafting  a  bill  appropriating 
P40, 000,000  for  airplanes  and 
submarines  for  national  defense. 
April  22 — The  women  are  re- 
ported to  be  showing  very  little 
interest  in  the  first  of  the  two- 
day  registration  for  the  Plebis- 
cite on  the  constitutional  draft 
on  May  14. 

April  23. — The  women  sur- 
prise observers  by  a  rally  on  the  second  day  of  regis- 
tration. It  is  estimated  that  a  total  of  some  200,000 
women  registered. 

Acting  Governor-General  J.  R.  Hayden  cables  W. 
Cameron  Forbes:  "Cordially  invite  and  strongly  urge 
you  and  other  members  of  the  mission  to  include  the 
Philippines  in  itinerary.  Important  decisions  Philip- 
pine-American trade  relations  intimately  connected 
with  our  whole  Pacific  trade  and  political  policy 
pending.  Your  knowledge  of  Philippines  refreshed 
by  visit  at  this  time  invaluable.  All  elements  com- 
munity would  warmly  welcome  you  and  mission". 

The  Acting  Governor-General  announces  the  ap- 
pointments of  Luis  Paoid  as  Deputy-Governor  of 
Ifugao,  the  first  native  to  hold  the  position,  replacing 
Lieut.  Pedro  Bulan  of  the  Constabulary,  and  A. 
Faculo,  a  native  of  Bontok,  as  Deputy-Governor  of 
Apayao. 

Juan  Ruiz,  Director  of  Posts,  withdraws  the  second- 
class  mail  privilege  from  Sakdal,  stating  that  it 
publishes  "libellous  matter  inciting  to  rebellious 
conspiracies,  stirring  up  the  people  against  lawful 
authorities,  and  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the 
community." 
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April  30. — William  C.  Brady,  prominent  Manila 
lawyer  and  old-timer,  dies  of  a  cerebral  stroke, 
aged   57. 

May  1. — Atsushi  Kimura,  for  four  years  Japanese 
Consul-General  in  Manila  is  named  First  Secretary 
of  the  Japanese  Legation  at  Warsaw,  Poland.  He 
will  be  succeeded  by  Kiyoshi  Uchiyama,  at  present 
Consul  at  Seattle. 

May  2. — Captain  Vicente  R.  Fernandez,  Superin- 
tendent of  Bilibid  Prison,  is  unexpectedly  attacked 
and  killed  by  a  prisoner,  Jose  Panhilasan,  with  an 
axe.  Captain  Fernandez  was  born  in  Cuyo,  Palawan, 
in  1887,  and  had  a  long  record  of  service  in  the  govern- 
ment. The  murderer,  shot  immediately  afterward 
by  a  prison  guard,  is  reported  to  be  dying. 

Three  Constabulary  men  killed  and  five  wound- 
ed in  a  Sakdal  uprising  at  Santa  Rosa,  Laguna.  Three 
of  the  Sakdals  in  the  mob  which  had  taken  possession 
of  the  municipal  building  are  killed  and  sixteen 
wounded,  and  many  are  arrested. 

May  3. — Fifty-two  Sakdals  are  killed  and  thirty- 
nine  wounded  by  Constabulary  forces  rushed  to 
Cabuyao,  Laguna,  and  one  is  killed  and  thirteen 
wounded  at  San  Ildefonso,  Bulacan,  in  a  series  of 
uprisings  in  the  provinces  of  Laguna,  Rizal,  Bulacan, 
and  Cavite.  Telephone  and  telegraph  communica- 
tions with  Manila  were  cut  both  north  and  south,  and 
an  attack  on  Manila  was  rumored.  One  Consta- 
bulary man  was  killed  at  San  Ildefonso  and  two 
wounded,  and  four  were  wounded  at  Cabuyao. 

A  complaint  for  sedition  is  filed  by  Col.  Miguel 
Nicdao  against  the  two  Sakdal  Representatives, 
Aurelio  Almazan  and  Mariano  Untivero. 

Those  in  charge  of  the  popular  banquet  to  be  given 
tomorrow  in  honor  of  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo 
postpone  the  affair  "in  view  of  the  sad  happenings 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  provinces  near  Manila". 
May  4. — Jos6  Panhilasan,  Bilibid  prisoner  who 
killed  Captain  Fernandez,  dies. 

May  5. — The  Acting  Governor-General,  returned 
from  Mayaoyao  today  issues  a  statement:  "It  is  a 
tragedy  that  lives  should  have  been  lost  and  men 
injured  in  this  misguided  and  futile  assault  upon*the 
authority  of  the  government.  .  .  .  There  is  no  like- 
lihood of  any  further  disorder.  .  .  .  The  moral  sense 
of  the  community  has  been  outraged  by  those  who 
were  responsible  for  inciting  this  attack  with  its  toll 
of  dead  and  injured,  many  of  whom  were  undoubted- 
ly ignorant  and  misguided  dupes  of  unscrupulous 
and  selfish  leaders.  ...  So  far  as  possible  the  men 
who  incited  and  led  this  assault  shall  be  discovered 
and  punished.  He  orders  an  investigation  of  the 
incident  by  a  committee  composed  of  Col.  F.  W. 
Manley,  Maj.  G.  C.  Dunham,  Col.  L.  van  Schaick, 
and  Capt.  E.  G.  Chapman,  their  report  to  be 
made  to  him  and  transmitted  to  Governor- 
General  Frank  Murphy  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment. He  declines  to  comment  on  the  bearing 
of  the  disorders  on  the  two  chief  political  parties, 
the  coalition,  and  the  coming  plebiscite  ,  but 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  connection  with  the 
protest  of  local  committee  of  the  Sakdal  party  in 
Laguna  against  the  illegal  refusal  of  permission  to 
hold  meetings,  the  Governor-General's  office  had 
written  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  that  the  right 
of  free  speech  should  be  protected  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  has  directed  the  Governor  of 
Laguna  that  "requests  of  any  association  or  society 
which  does  not  advocate,  urge,  and  preach  doctrines 
and  principles  of  rebellious  or  seditious  character, 
for  permits  to  hold  public  meetings,  should -be  grant- 
ed if  this  right  is  exercised  within  the  bounds  of  law". 
The  Acting  Governor-General  tells  Governor- 
General  Murphy  by  radio-phone  that  the  uprising 
was  political  and  not  fundamentally  a  result  of  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Secretary  of  Labor  Ramon  Torres 
states  that  the  uprising  is  due  to  a  state  of  unrest 
among  the  people  resulting  from  the  economic  de- 
pression and  discontent  sown  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  by  unprincipled  agitators.  Some  are  tenants 
who  have  grievances  against  the  landlords. 

Representatives  Almazan  and  Untivero  are  ar- 
rested and  charged  with  rebellion  in  connection 
with  the  uprisings  at  Santa  Rosa  and  Cabuyao. 
They  claim  they  are  not  members  of  the  Sakdal 
directorate  and  do  not  know  what  is  going  on  within 
the  party.  They  blame  the  Governor  of  Laguna  for 
prohibiting  the  Sakdals  from  holding  public  meetings. 
Governor  Pedro  Espiritu  of  Cavite  dies  of  apo- 
plexy. 

May  8. — The  Acting  Governor-General,  after  a 
Cabinet  meeting,  declares  that  the  Sakdal  party  will 
by  protected  in  its  legal  rights  with  reference  to  free- 
dom of  speech  and  assembly  and  that  municipal 
officials  who  belong  to  the  party  will  not  be  put  out 
of  office  or  persecuted  as  long  as  they  are  loyal  to 
their  oath  of  office. 

May  9. — Prof.  Victoriano  Carrion,  Filipino  tenor 
and  voice  teacher,  dies  aged  63. 

May  10. — The  Acting  Governor-General  appoints 
Ramon  Samonte,  member  of  the  Provincial  Board, 
Governor  of  Cavite. 

May  11. — Sen.  Claro  M.  Recto  and  Rep.  Manuel 
Roxas  return  to  Manila.  Rafael  Alunan,  President 
of  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  also  returned, 
states  that  the  establishment  of  trade  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States  is  a  certainty  and  that  Pres- 
ident Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  has  the  welfare  of  the 
Philippines  at  heart. 

Aguinaldo  in  an  address  at  the  Manila  Opera  House 
states  that  he  is  not  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
under  the  commonwealth  as  he  is  not  a  politician, 
"does  not  possess  the  art  of  creating  issues",  is  with- 
out the  support  of  a  widespread  political  organiza- 
tion, and  without  financial  resources.  He  again 
advocates  a  shorter  transition  period. 

B.  A.  Green,  well  known  business  man  and  old- 
timer,  dies  aged  54. 

May  12. — The  Acting  Governor-General  is  cheered 
by  a  big  crowd  at  San  Ildefonso  when  he  tells  the 
people  that  the  government  is  anxious  to  protect  and 
help  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich.     "Feel  free  to  vote 
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for  the  constitution  or  against  it,  but  as  citizens  it  is 
your  duty  to  vote.  ...  It  is  dangerous  for  you  to 
follow  bad  leaders." 

Celerino  Tiongco,  editor  of  Sakdal,  wanted  "dead 
or  alive"  by  the  authorities,  gives  himself  up.  He 
denies  having  incited  his  followers  to  start  trouble 
on  May  2  and  states  that  Benigno  Ramos,  now  in 
Japan,  planned  the  uprising  and  that  he  had  assured 
his  lieutenants  that  he  would  be  in  the  Islands  by 
May  10  with  arms  and  ammunition  from  Japan. 

May  14. — The  plebiscite  on  the  constitutional 
draft  is  held  and  results  in  a  heavy  vote,  estimated  as 
95  per  cent  favorable  to  the  document. 

Dr.  Pilar  Herrera,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University   of  the   Philippines,   dies. 

The  United  States 

April  10. — The  gold  in  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  reaches  the  unprecedented 
total  of  $8,599,742,901  or  39.3  per  cent  of  the  world's 
monetary  gold  stock,  according  to  an  announce- 
ment of  the  Treasury. 

April  16. — The  Senate  confirms  the  appointment 
of  Sen.  Claro  M.  Recto  as  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court. 

April  17. — Pan-American  Clipper,  nineteen-ton 
flying  boat  with  accommodations  for  52  persons,  ar- 
rives in  Honolulu  on  its  first  flight  from  the  mainland. 
It  carried  only  a  crew  of  six  but  10,000  pounds  of 
mail  with  special  stamps.  The  flight  is  hailed  by 
officials  of  the  company  as  "tremendously  satis- 
factory". 

Frank  F.  Merriam,  Governor  of  California,  signs 
a  bill  imposing  a  state  excise  tax  of  10  cents  a  pound 
on  oleomargarine,  made  largely  of  Philippine  coconut 
oil.  A  similar  bill  was  vetoed  two  years  ago  by  the 
late  Governor  James  Rolph. 

April  18. — Admiral  Yates  Stirling,  Jr.,  declares  in 
an  address  that  the  Far  East  holds  trade  possibilities 
that  "stagger  the  imagination"  but  that  the  United 
States  needs  naval  equality  and  develop  them.  "Our 
weakest  link  in  the  chain  of  security  in  the  Pacific 
today  is  the  Philippines,  but  with  a  great  commercial 
and  naval  base  there  and  possibly  secondary  bases 
in  places  like  Alaska,  the  fleet's  mobility  would  be 
sufficiently  accomplished". 

The  United  States  protects  for  the  third  time  in  a 
note  to  Tokyo  against  the  Manchukuo  oil  monopoly 
which  has  just  gone  into  effect  as  violating  treaty 
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obligations,  stating  that  Japan  must  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  losses  of  American  citizens  in  con- 
nection with  the  step. 

The  House  of  Representatives  votes  down  the 
Townsend  old  age  pensions  plan  by  a  vote  of  206 
to  56. 

The  House  committee  on  insular  affeirs  approves 
the  bill  appropriating  $1,000,000  for  the  residence 
and  offices  of  the  American  High  Commissioner  in  the 
Philippines.  It  is  stated  the  cost  of  the  residence 
would  be  $230,000,  of  the  offices  $250,000  and  of 
buildings  in  Baguio  P75,000  each,  not  including  the 
cost  of  the  sites.  A  staff  of  16  Americans  and  24 
Filipinos  is  contemplated,  including  a  legal  adviser  at 
a  salary  of  $12,000  and  a  financial  adviser  at  $10,000 
annually. 

April  19. — The  House  votes  371  to  33  for  the 
Administration's  $1,000,000,000  bill  designed  to 
guarantee  future  unemployment  relief  and  old  age 
security  for  20,000,000  workers. 

April  20. — Sen.  E.  W.  Gibson  releases  his  report 
on  the  Philippines  recommending  that  the  Filipinos 
"proceed  indefinitely  under  the  commonwealth". 
"America  should  see  that  it  is  its  duty  not  to  desert 
the  Philippines  in  the  hour  of  danger.  They  are 
entitled  to  protection  against  grasping  imperialistic 
nations  in  the  midst  of  which  fate  has  placed  them  .  .  . 
that  they  may  go  forward  through  the  years  into  the 
future  to  a  safe  and  secure  position  among  the  na- 
tions". 

April  22. — President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signs 
the  Philippine  bill  providing  for  parity  between  the 
dollar   and   the   peso. 

April  23. — Pan-American  Clipper  returns  to  Ala- 
meda, California,  from  its  Honolulu  flight.  Cheering 
crowds  greet  the  ship.  Congress  discusses  a  Post 
Office  subsidy  for  the  company. 

April  24. — Governor-General  Frank  Murphy 
returns  from  Detroit  to  Washington  to  take  up  the 
matter  of  Philippine  air  rights  and  to  provide  for 
the  Philippine  link  in  the  Pan  American  Airways 
trans-Pacific  service.  Senate  President  Manuel 
Quezon  also  returns  to  Washington  from  New  York. 
In  1933  the  Philippine  Legislature  rejected  an  ap- 
plication for  a  franchise  to  operate  between  Manila 
and  other  insular  ports  en  route  to  the  East  Indies, 
local  concerns  objecting  to  granting  the  Pan  American 
the  right  to  operate  between  points  in  the  Philip- 
pines. "It  is  essential  that  United  States  policy  be 
clearly  fixed  and  the  rights  of  the  Philippines  duly 
protected  in  connection  with  the  establishment  of 
air  lines.  I  am  anxious  for  a  complete  settlement 
of  the  problem  before  the  commonwealth  is  estab- 
lished", states.  Murphy. 

Senator  Recto  and  Rep.  Manuel  Roxas  are  honored 
by  the  Hawaiian  Legislature  upon  their  arrival  at 
Honolulu  en  route  for  Manila.  Roxas  predicts  that 
the  commonwealth  will  be  established  in  November, 
and  states  in  an  address  before  the  Legislature  that 
the  constitution  is  "deeply  rooted  in  the  fundamen- 
tals of  American  republicanism  and  democracy". 

April  25 — Murphy  states  to  the  Washington  news- 
paper men  that  "all  pressing  Philippine  problems  have 
been  thoroughly  discussed  and  oriented  and  that  for 
every  Philippine- American  matter  pending  here  a  defi- 
nite policy  and  program  has  now  been  outlined  and 
adopted.  There  is  in  Washington  now  a  real  and 
friendly  concern  over  Philippine  problems  and  more 
factual  information  than  at  any  time  heretofore.  The 
President's  attitude  is  one  of  real  statesmanship". 
He  intimates  that  the  Administration  will  not  oppose 
increasing  Philippine  tariffs  to  protect  American 
textiles  from  Japanese  and  other  competition  and 
that  legislation  to  that  end  is  expected  during  the 
July  session  of  the  Philippine  Legislature.  As  for 
the  conference  on  aviation  questions,  Murphy  states 
he  is  pleased  with  the  progress  made. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  estimates  the 
present  number  of  unemployed  at  11,500,000  and 
states  that  22,000,000  are  on  the  government  relief 
rolls. 

The  California  State  Assembly  adopts  a  resolution 
by  a  vote  of  51  to  28  requesting  the  Governor  to 
commute  the  life  sentences  of  Thomas  Mooney  and 
Warren  K.  Billings  of  which  they  have  already  served 
nineteen  years. 

April  27. — Murphy  states  that  under  the  terms 
of  the  Work  Relief  Act,  the  sum  of  $3,119,104  has 
been  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  President  for  the 
benefit  of  agriculture  in  the  Philippines.  This 
money  is  obtained  from  the  sugar  processing  tax. 
Murphy  says  that  it  will  be  used  for  the  control  of 
locusts  and  other  pests,  land  settlement,  roads, 
bridges,   etc. 

April  29. — A  mighty  armada  of  177  surface  ships, 
three  giant  airplane  carriers,  and  450  fighting  planes, 
go  out  for  maneuvers  in  the  north  Pacific  under  com- 
mand of  Admiral  Joseph  M.  Reeves  in  the  triangle 
between  Puget  Sound,  Alaska,  and  Hawaii.  The 
maneuvers  are  scheduled  to  last  until  June  10.  The 
Japanese  fleet  will  be  maneuvering  in  the  western 
Pacific  seme  2000  miles  away. 

It  is  made  public  that  Brig.-Gen.  Charles  E.  Kil- 
bourne,  at  present  in  command  of  Corregidor,  in  a 
confidential  report  to  Congress  has  declared  that  the 
establishment  of  a  strong  American  base  in  Alaska 
might  strongly  influence  Japanese  diplomacy.  "We 
can  see  it  would  have  an  extensive  effect  on  their 
diplomatic  relations  and  conversations."  He  mini- 
mized Aleutian  defenses  as  flying  conditions  there  are 
bad  throughout  most  of  the  year. 

April  30.- — President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  in  a 
sharp  message  to  the  House  naval  affairs  committee, 
states  that  "This  government  does  not  in  any  of  its 
plans  or  policies  envisage  the  possibility  of  a 
change  in  the  friendly  relationship  of  the  United 
States  and  any  foreign  country",  and  declares  that 
the  committee  must  cease  printing  evidence  given 
at  an  executive  sessions  or  he,  as  commander  in  chief 
of  the  army  and  navy,  will  require  that  none  be  given 
hereafter  unless  he  personally  approves.  He  refers 
to  the  publication  of  the  testimony  recently  of  Brig.- 
Gen.  Frank  M.  Andrews,  commander  of  the  new 
General  Headquarters  Air  Force,  to  the  effect  that 
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in  an  emergency  the  United  States  must  be  prepared 
to  seize  British  and  French  islands  near  the  American 
shore,  and  to  the  testimony  of  Brig. -Gen.  Kilbourne. 

Flying  under  "robot"  or  automatic  control,  the 
U.  S.  Army's  "self-flying"  Douglas  twin-motored 
airplane  arrives  in  New  York  from  Los  Angeles, 
shattering  the  transport  speed  record  by  covering  the 
distance  in  1 1  hours,  5  minutes,  45  seconds.  Although 
Army  and  Department  of  Commerce  experts  were 
aboard,  the  member  was  automatically  flown  except 
at  the  taking  off  and  the  landing.  Extreme  secrecy 
is  being  observed  as  to  the  exact  working  of  the 
automatic  control. 

May  1. — Speakers  at  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce  convention  in  Washington  state  that 
the  New  Deal  is  an  emergency  set-up  and  that  the 
emergency  is  over.  They  urge  the  stabilization  of 
international  currency,  ask  assurance  that  there  will 
be  no  further  deflation,  and  demand  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion in  government  expenditures  after  the  present 
emergency  appropriations  have  been  spent. 

Rep.  John  H.  McSwain  expresses  regret  to  the 
President  for  the  publication  of  evidence  presented 
before  the  military  affairs  committee  of  which  he  is 
chairman. 

The  Senate  passes  the  compromise  bill  limiting 
the  duty-free  shipments  of  Philippine  cordage  into 
the  United  States  to  6,000,000  pounds  a  year.  The 
bill  now  goes  to  the  House. 

May  2. — Murphy  and  Quezon  minimize  the  first 
reports  of  the  Sakdal  trouble  in  the  Philippines,  but 
Washington  official  circles  show  concern.  Quezon 
states  that  the  Sakdal  organization  is  a  "racket"  and 
that  in  the  Philippines,  as  in  other  countries  suffering 
from  depression,  men  can  be  easily  induced  to  resort 
to  drastic  measures.  Senators  K.  McKellar  and 
E.  W.  Gibson  state  that  their  impressions  are  strength- 
ened that  the  Philippines  is  not  ready  to  sever  the 
bonds  with  the  United  States.  Gibson  remarks, 
"It  was  perfectly  apparent  when  we  were  in  the 
Islands  that  certain  foreign  interests  were  bound  to 
stir  up  trouble.  The  Philippines  needs  a  strong 
government  like  the  United  States  in  view  of  the 
disturbed  conditions  and  conflicting  interests  there". 
McKellar  states  that  practically  all  people  the  Mis- 
sion consulted  in  the  Philippines  were  fearful— fearful 
of  economic  collapse  and  of  outside  aggression.  He 
says  that  the  "Japanese  are  already  all  over  the 
Islands." 

May  3. — McKellar  submits  his  report  to  the  Senate. 
The  report  is  as  pessimistic  in  its  description  of  the 
Philippine  outlook  as  Gibson's.  He  suggests  a 
change  in  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  so  as  to  permit 
the  election  of  a  Filipino  chief  executive,  but  other- 
wise leaving  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Law  in  force. 
He  declares  that  the  constitution  of  the  common- 
wealth frankly  sets  up  a  dictatorship  and  that  the 
Filipinos  are  not  ready  for  a  democratic  or  republican 
form  of  government.  "In  seeking  independence  now 
they  are  making  a  monumental  mistake". 

Disturbed  by  the  Sakdal  reports,  McKellar  states, 
"I  feel  we  went  too  far  in  enacting  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Law". 

May  4.-^Quezon  states  that  the  Sakdal  uprising 
is  not  political  but  is  an  economic  protest  due  to  the 
distress  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines  especially  in 
certain  provinces  near  Manila.  "Of  this  situation, 
political  racketeer  Ramos  has  taken  advantage". 
"The  condition  of  economic  distress  is  the  outcome 
of  certain  measures  enacted  by  Congress  radically 
curtailing  the  flow  of  trade  from  the  Islands  to  the 
United  States". 

May  6. — The  Supreme  Court  in  a  four  to  five 
decision  declares  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  un- 
constitutional. 

The  sale  of  Japanese  electric  light  bulbs  in  the 
United  States  is  banned  by  a  federal  court  judge  as 
infringing  on  American  patents.  The  injunction 
halts  the  sale  of  around  100,000,000  Japanese  bulbs 
a  year,  stated  by  the  Judge  to  be  of  shorter  life  and 
using  more  current  than  bulbs  of  American  manufac- 
ture. 

The  House  passes  the  McDuffie  bill  authorizing 
the  President  to  dispatch  military  and  naval  advisers 
to  help  the  Philippine  commonwealth  in  defense  pre- 
parations. The  bill  merely  amends  existing  legisla- 
tion permitting  the  dispatch  of  such  advisers  to  Latin 
American  countries  so  as  to  include  the  Philippines. 

Sen.  Bronson  Cutting  of  New  Mexico,  co-author 
of  the  Hawes-Cutting  Act,  is  killed  in  an  airplane 
accident  near  Atlanta,  Missouri.  He  was  47  years 
old.     The  plane  crashed  in  a  fog. 

Rep.  R.  L.  Bacon,  New  York  Republican,  states 
that  the  Sakdal  uprising  is  indicative  of  what  is 
coming  and  declares  that  if  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Act  is  not  repealed  he  favors  complete  and  immediate 
independence.  The  New  York  Journal  (Hearst) 
declares  editorially:  "The  Philippine  flare-up  is  a 
fair  example  of  what  the  United  States  may  expect 
for  a  decade  thanks  to  the  withdrawal  of  authority 
and  retaining  of  responsibility". 

May  7. — The  Senate  votes  for  the  Patman  cash 
bonus  bill  for  World  War  veterans  by  a  vote  of  55 
to  33 — one  short  of 'the  two-thirds  majority  that 
would  be  required  to  pass  the  bill  over  a  veto. 

May  8.-— Raymond  L.  Buell,  President  of  the 
Foreign  Policy  Association,  advocates  a  plan  for 
immediate  Philippine  independence,  trade  reciprocity 
with  the  United  States,  the  employment  of  League 
of  Nations  experts,  international  neutralization — 
the  United  States  to  give  up  all  bases. 

May  9. — The  House  passes  the  Administration 
banking  bill  providing  for  central  banking  control 
and  giving  the  government  greater  power  over  credit 
and  money.  It  is  expected  to  meet  with  strong  op- 
position in  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  committee  of  insular  affairs  favorably 
reports  the  bill  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  $1,000,- 
000  for  the  construction  of  the  residence  and  office 
of  the  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines,  but  the 
words  "representative  in"  is  substituted  for  "High 
Commissioner". 


Forty-six  naval  flying  boats  leave  Pearl  Harbor 
for  Midway  with  their  radios  silenced.  The  cable 
and  radio  personnel  at  Midway  are  under  orders  of 
silence  pending  the  completion  of  the  maneuver. 

May  10. — Rear- Admiral  E.  Byrd  is  welcomed 
home  by  President  Roosevelt  upon  his  return  from 
Little  America  in  the  Antarctic  after  one  year  and 
seven  months  absence. 

May  11. — Quezon  is  quoted  in  the  press  as  stating: 
"I  am  leaving  for  Manila  in  the  firm  belief  that  the 
forthcoming  inauguration  of  the  Philippine  com- 
monwealth will  not  end  the  unprecedented  era  of 
goodwill  and  cooperation  between  my  country  and 
the  United  States.  Instead  I  believe  we  are  about 
to  inaugurate  a  new  era  and  a  new  relationship  be- 
tween your  people  and  mine  which  will  surprise  the 
great  nations  of  the  world  by  its  accomplishment". 

May  12. — Revealed  that  the  forty-six  naval  planes 
reached    Midway   on   the    11th. 

A  seaman  is  killed  and  several  injured  when  the 
destroyer  Sicard  rams  the  destroyer  Lea  near  Hawaii 
during  night  maneuvers  without  lights.  Lieut.  M. 
B.  Wyatt  is  drowned  and  his  plane  lost  from  the  air- 
plane carrier  Saratoga,  the  plane  falling  into  the  sea 
when  it  was  caught  in  the  slip-stream  of  the  plane 
which  preceded  it  in  launching. 

May  13. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Henry  Mor- 
genthau  states  in  a  radio  address  that  the  government 
is  ready  to  act  in  concert  with  other  nations  for  the 
international  stabilization  of  currencies.  He  de- 
clares that  the  condition  of  world  exchange  was  not 
brought  about  by  the  United  States  and  that  the 
country  was  forced  to  take  action  to  protect  its 
trade.  For  the  United  States  to  stabilize  independ- 
ently of  other  nations  would  simply  be  to  invite  the 
others  to  seek  new  advantages  by  new  currency  mani- 
pulations. He  states  the  dollar  is  sound  and  that 
the  Administration's  monetary  policy  rescued  the  x 
country  from  chaos. 

May  14. — The  Senate  votes  for  the  extension  of 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  for  a  period  of 
only  ten  months  instead  of  the  two  years  asked  by  the 
Administration.  The  measure  now  goes  to  the 
House. 

Murphy  states  that  the  result  of  the  plebiscite  m 
the  Philippines  shows  that  the  recent  Sakdal  distur- 
bances were  purely  local.  "It  is  evident  that  the 
people  are  unanimous  as  any  people  can  be  behind 
the  constitution.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  Fili- 
pino people  favor  all  that  adoption  implies".  Quezon 
states:  "None  henceforth  will  be  able  to  say  that 
we  have  misrepresented  the  will  of  our  people  when 
we  accepted  the  Independence  Act". 


Other  Countries 

April  14. — The  German  press  holds  that  the  former 
Allies  are  the  culprits  as  regards  the  failure  to  disarm, 
and  that  Germany  kept  its  disarmament  promise 
until  it  knew  it  was  hopeless  to  expect  the  other 
nations  to  do  likewise. 

April  IS. — France  issues  a  communique  on  the  eve 
of  the  session  of  the  League  of  Nations  warning 
against  "a  reign  of  force"  and  suggesting  the  appli- 
cation of  sanctions  against  any  nation  violating 
treaties.  It  declares  that  a  united  front  must  be 
maintained  against  violators  of  the  Versailles  and 
other  treaties  if  the  world  is  to  be  kept  from  another 
war.  It  does  not,  however,  ask  for  a  specific  penalty 
against  Germany. 

Pan-American  Day  is  observed  throughout  the 
North  and  South  American  continent  with  flags  of  all 
American  countries  flying  together  and  all  national 
hymns  played  everywhere.  A  radio  program  in 
which  many  South  Americans  participate  is  broad- 
cast from  New  York.  The  holiday  was  first  pro- 
claimed by  President  Herbert  Hoover  in  1931.  The 
day  is  set  for  April  14,  but  as  this  fell  on  Sunday,  the 
holiday  is  observed  today. 

April  16. — The  French  submit  a  vigorous  memo- 
randum charging  that  Germany  by  its  military  con- 
scription order  of  March  16  threatened  "the  whole 
idea  of  international  relations".  The  League  defers 
action  while  efforts  are  continuing  to  bring  Germany 
within  the  system  of  security  arrangements  that 
have  been  proposed.  The  police  disclose  a  plot  to 
assassinate  the  leading  statesmen  of  the  countries 
represented  at  Geneva. 

April  17. — The  German  spokesman  states  that  the 
government  would  not  accept  a  rebuke  from  the 
League  even  by  indirection  and  that  "if  it  goes 
through  the  League,  Germany  will  never  rejoin". 

The  League  approves  a  resolution  condemning  the 
"repudiation  of  international  obligations",  and 
declaring  that  "Germany  has  failed  in  the  duty  which 
lies  upon  all  members  of  the  international  community 
to  reject  the  undertakings  they  have  contracted,  and 
that  Hitler's  conscription  order  introduced  "a  new 
disturbing  element  into  the  international  situation 
which  "must  necessarily  appear  a  threat  to  European 
security".  The  resolution  also  creates  a  committee 
to  study  the  question  of  penalizing  future  treaty 
violations.  Those  voting  for  the  rebuke  are  France, 
Britain,  Italy,  Russia,  Poland,  Mexico,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Argentina,  Australia,  Spain,  Chile,  Turkey, 
and  Portugal,  all  represented  on  the  Council.  The 
Danish  representative  refrains  from  voting,  stating 
that  he  believes  it  will  hinder  reconciliation  with 
Hitler. 

Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  tells  the 
House  of  Commons  that  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
"while  not  condoning  Germany's  action",  have  "kept 
the  door  open  to  Germany  to  join  as  an  active  partner 
in  the  security  pacts  which  the  three  powers  favor". 

April  18. — Observers  at  Geneva  state  that  the 
censure  resolution  means  much  more  than  a  mere 
reproval,  but  is  a  veiled  warning  that  League  mem- 
bers will  fight  if  Hitler  violates  the  Rhineland  demili- 
tarized zone  by  attempting  to  erect  fortifications 
there  as  the  resolution  contains  a  clause  which  makes 
the  League  the  guarantor  of  the  sanctity  of  the  zone. 
Thus  fifty-seven  nations,  all  members  of  the  League, 
are  pledged  to  assist  France  in  case  Germany  violates 
the  sanctity  of  the  Rhineland  border. 


April  19. — Announced  in  Berlin  that  the  death 
penalty  will  be  invoked  to  suppress  pacifism  in  time 
of  war  or  in  a  national  emergency. 

April  20. — Germany  sends  identical  notes  to  each 
of  the  countries  which  voted  for  the  League  resolu- 
tion condemning  German  rearmament,  stating  that 
it  challenges  their  right  to  appoint  themselves  judges 
of  Germany  and  that  it  sees  in  the  resolution  "an 
attempt  at  new  discrimination  toward  Germany.  . , 
It  therefore  rejects  the  resolution  in  the  firmest 
manner.  The  German  government  reserves  the 
right  to  make  known  soon  its  viewpoint  on  various 
questions  dealt  with  in  the  resolution."  The  note, 
however,  reveals  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
efforts  in  behalf  of  European  peace. 

April  21. — The  communist  parties  of  Germany, 
France,  England,  Poland,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia, 
Belgium,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Lithuania  join 
in  an  appeal  to  the  working  classes  for  demonstra- 
tions against  the  German  Nazis  and  a  pledge  to  aid 
the  Soviet  Union  in  case  it  should  be  attacked,  charg- 
ing that  there  is  a  plot  by  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Japan. 

Over  3,000  people  are  killed  and  many  more  in- 
jured in  an  earthquake  in  Formosa. 

April  22. — The  American  economic  mission  headed 
by  W.  Cameron  Forbes  arrives  in  Shanghai.  It  is 
reported  that  a  number  of  members  of  the  party  will 
visit  the  Philippines. 

April  24. — MacDonald  states  in  an  article  in  the 
London  press  that  "Germany  has  acted  in  such  a  way 
as  to  destroy  the  feeling  of  mutual  confidence  in 
Europe  and  claims  a  measure  of  armed  power  which 
would  put  most  of  the  other  nations  at  its  mercy. 
Germany  has  broken  up  the  road  to  peace  and  beset 
it  with  terrors". 

April  25. — The  German  government  promulgates 
a  new  law  designed  to  monopolize  all  newspapers 
and  magazines  in  Germany  for  Nazi  ideas  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  Nazi  dictatorship. 

April  26. — Japanese  newspapers  are  devoting 
considerable  attention  to  the  fact  that  America  and 
Britain  are  not  making  any  move  toward  calling  a 
naval  conference.  American  naval  activities  are 
given  growing  attention. 

The  French  warn  German  aviators  that  combat 
planes  will  be  used  to  force  down  German  aircraft 
flying  over  forbidden  frontier  areas. 
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A  leader  of  the  German  pagan  movement  declares 
that  "God  has  revealed  Himself  to  us  through  Adolf 
Hitler". 

April  27. — The  German  government  notifies 
Britain  of  its  intention  to  build  a  fleet  of  submarines. 
The  German  note  also  contains  a  blunt  warning  that 
British  aviators  should  keep  away  from  German 
prohibited  areas.  The  more  to  increase  the  navy 
may  test  the  stand  of  the  League  which  appointed  a 
committee  to  study  what  steps  to  take  in  the  event 
of  future  violations  of  the  Versailles  treaty. 

April  28. — An  official  communique  issued  in  Mos- 
cow declares  that  France  and  Russia  are  in  agree- 
ment as  to  the  essentials  of  their  prospective  pact  of 
mutual  assistance  against  an  aggressor  nation.  The 
statement  is  apparently  in  reply  to  reports  that  there 
was  a  serious  hitch  in  the  negotiations. 

April  29. — The  International  Red  Cross  elects 
Admiral  Cary  T.  Grayson,  head  of  the  American  Red 
Cross,  President. 

April  SO.— The  Tokyo  Foreign  Office  spokesman 
states  that  "interested  concerns  in  the  United  States 
fearing  loss  of  Latin  American  markets  are  feverishly 
agitating  for  exclusion  of  Japanese  goods  from  these 
countries.  The  recent  tendency  of  Latin  American 
countries  to  denounce  commercial  treaties  with  Japan 
or  to  restrict  Japanese  imports  seems  due  to  this 
movement.  This  is  especially  noticeable  m  countries 
over  which  the  United  States  so-called  Caribbean 
policy    is    applied". 

Admiral  Frank  B.  Upham,  aboard  the  U.  S.  S. 
Augusta,  his  flagship,  and  ten  other  vessels  ot  the 
U.  S.  Asiatic  Fleet,  leave  Shanghai  for  Yokohama 
and  Kobe  on  a  good  will  visit  to  offset  the  suspi- 
cion of  Japan  of  the  American  naval  maneuvers  on 
an  unprecedented  scale  in  the  north  Pacific,  closer 
to  Japan  than  in  previous  years.  It  was  reported  a 
few  days  ago  that  the  Foreign  Office  is  entertaining 
a  rather  disagreeable  opinion  of  the  American 
maneuvers". 

Sir  John  Simon,  British  foreign  minister,  states 
that  reports  from  informed  quarters  in  Berlin  are  to 
the  effect  that  Germany  is  planning  the  immediate 
expansion  of  its  small  treaty  fleet  with  the  initial 
construction  of  from  5  to  8  battleships  of  35,000  tons, 
6  battle  cruisers,  25  to  40  smaller  cruisers,  50  to  75 
destroyers,  40  to  50  submarines,  and  several  aircraft 
carriers.  It  is  stated  in  the  London  press  that  6  of 
Germany's  12  new  supersubmarines  are  already 
afloat.  They  are  said  to  have  a  cruising  radius  ot 
6,000  miles  and  to  be  built  to  withstand  enormous 
deep-sea  pressure  enabling  them  to  submerge  out  ot 
reach  of  any  depth  bombs  yet  devised. 

May  2. — Forbes  radios  the  Acting  Governor- 
General  of  the  Philippines,  J.  R.  Hayden,  that  a 
strong  group  will  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  as  we 
entirely  realize  the  importance  of  Philippine  trade  in 
our  investigation".  "I  feel  that  I  must  personally 
remain  in  China". 

May  3.—  The  Tokyo  police  say  that  they  have  no 
record  of  a  Benigno  Ramos,  leader  of  the  Sakdai 
group  in  the  Philippines,  reported  to  have  come  to 
Japan  some  months  ago. 

May  5.— Benigno  Ramos,  "President  and  envoy 
of  the  Sakdalista  Party,  asks  the  police  of  Tokyo  tor 
special  protection,  claiming  to  be  in  danger  of  as- 
sassination, through  Kumpei  Matsumoto,  a  former 
member  of  Parliament  and  organizer  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Young  Asia".  Matsumoto  states  that 
Ramos  came  to  Tokyo  the  end  of  last  year  on  a  mis- 
sion to  "inform  the  Japanese  people  of  real  conditions 
in  the  Philippines  and  to  gain  the  moral  support  ot 
the  Japanese".  He  denies,  however,  that  Ramos 
attempted  to  obtain  arms  in  Japan.  Ramos  vs  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  the  uprising  in  the  Philip- 
pines is  not  only  against  the  United  States  but  against 
the  "commonwealthistas"  who  are  betraying  the 
cause  of  independence  for  fear  of  losing  their  positions 
in  the  government.  General  Artemio  Ricarte,  a 
Filipino  exile  for  many  years  in  Japan,  denounces 
Ramos    as    a    racketeer. 

May  6.— The  British  at  home  and  abroad  cele- 
brate King  George's  silver  jubilee,  marking  the 
completion  of  25  years  on  the  throne. 

Ramos  tells  Japanese  newspapermen  that  the 
uprising  in  the  Philippines  occurred  prematurely 
and  that  its  object  was  to  prostrate  the  constitutional 
plebiscite  to  be  held  on  May  14.  He  states  the 
Sakdals  expected  to  gain  nothing  except  to  hamper 
the  plebiscite  and  to  publicize  the  opinion  of  the 
Filipino  masses.  He  says  the  Sakdals  oppose  the 
commonwealth  because  they  want  immediate  inde- 
pendence. "Quezon  and  the  others  are  hand  and 
glove  with  the  American  government". 
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surface  skin  in  tiny  particles,  making  frec- 
kles, tan,  blackheads  and  all  other  blemishes 
disappear.  The  new  complexion  is  white, 
smooth,  beautiful.  Mercolized  Wax  brings 
out  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  skin.  Pow- 
dered Saxolite  reduces  wrinkles  and 
other  age  signs.  Simply  dissolve  one  ounce 
Saxolite  in  a  half  pint  witch  hazel  and  use 
daily  as  an  astringent.     At  all  drug  stores. 


jtfay  g% — Leaders  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are 
reported  to  be  favorable  to  the  return  of  the  African 
colonies  to  Germany  and  to  be  ready  to  surrender 
the  League  mandate  over  former  German  colonies 
in  southwest  Africa.  Their  attitude  is  said  to  be 
prompted  by  the  fear  that  the  natives  may  some 
day  attempt  to  wrest  the  power  from  the  Europeans 
in   Africa. 

May  12. — Marshal  Joseph  Pilsudski,  for  many 
years  virtual  dictator  of  Poland,  dies  aged  68.  His 
death  casts  further  uncertainty  on  the  European 
situation. 

Announced  at  Tokyo  and  Nanking  that  Japan 
and  China  will  shortly  raise  their  respective  legations 
to  the  rank  of  embassies.  Soviet  Russia  and  Italy 
have  already  established  embassies  in  China. 

May  13. — Reported  that  the  conversations  of 
French  Foreign  Minister  Pierre  Laval  at  Warsaw 
and  Moscow  may  result  in  an  Eastern  European 
peace  pact. 

Italy  is  reported  to  have  indicated  a  willingness  to 
undertake  conciliation  under  the  Italo-Ethiopian 
treaty  of  1928  in  response  to  efforts  of  Britain  and 
France  to  prevent  the  quarrel  between  Italy  and 
Ethiopia  from  becoming  an  issue  before  the  League. 
Italy  has  filed  protests  against  assistance  to  Ethiopia 
by  European  nations,  including  Germany  and  has 
announced  it  would  resent  any  alliance  between 
Ethiopia  and  Turkey.  Italy  is  estimated  to  have  a 
million  men  under  arms. 

The  Japanese  Ministry  of  Commerce  is  reported 
to  have  drafted  a  civilian  commercial  aviation  pro- 
gram for  lines  between  Tokyo  and  Vladivostok  and 
Tokyo  and  Manila,  via  Formosa,  with  probable  later 
extension  to  Singapore.  Another  plan  is  an  airline 
to  the  Japanese  mandated  islands  via  Guam. 


The  New  Books 


The  American  Diplomatic  Game, 
Drew  Pearson  and  Constan- 
tine       Brown,      Doubleday, 
Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.,  406  pp. 
"An    intimate,    behind-the- 
scenes      story     of      America's 
foreign     relations     since      the 
World-   War.  ...     A    story  of 
frailties". 

The  Chinese  Soviets,  Victor  A. 
Yakhontoff ,  Coward-  McCann, 
Inc.,   312   pp. 
An  impartial  but  sympathetic  account  of  the  com- 
munist government  set  up  in  the  heart  of  China,  a 
vast  new  revolutionary  area  with  a   population  of 
80,000,000. 

The  Conquest  of  the  Maya,  J.  Leslie  Mitchell,  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  Inc.,  280  pp. 
An  account  by  an  authority  of  the  great  Red  Indian 
empire  in  Central  America  which  arose  in  the  fifth 
century  A.D. 

Discovering  Music,  Howard  D.  McKinney  and  W.  R. 
Anderson,  American  Book  Company,  352  pp. 
An    excellent    book    on    music    appreciation.     A 
valuable  chart  of  "The  arts  against  the  background 
of  history"  is  included. 

Epistolario  Rizalino,  Vol.  Ill,  Edited  by  Teodoro  M. 
Kalaw,  Bureau  of  Printing,  Manila,  382  pp. 
A  continuation  of  the  Rizal  letters  (1890-1892) 
classified  under  the  headings  "Rizal  in  Brussels", 
"Rizal  in  Madrid",  "Rizal  in  Biarritz",  "Rizal  in 
Paris",  "Rizal  in  Brussels",  "Rizal  in  Ghent",  "Rizal 
in  Paris",  "Rizal  on  his  Voyage  to  Hongkong",  "Rizal 
in  Hongkong",  and  "The  Year  1892". 

Experiment  in  Autobiography,  H.G.  Wells,  Macmillan 
Company,  732  pp. 
According  to  the  sub-title,  "Discoveries  and  Con- 
clusions of  a  Very  Ordinary  Brain".  The  book 
stresses  the  development  of  the  idea  of  a  planned 
world  in  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Half  Mile  Down,  William  Beebe,  Harcourt,  Brace  8b 
Co.,  374  pp. 
The  book  opens  with  a  chapter  on  man  s  earlier 
efforts  to  explore  the  depths  of  the  sea  and  describes 
the  author's  work  with  the  "bathysphere"  in  which 
he  made  a  record-breaking  half-mile  descent.  A 
story  of  scientific  adventure,  illustrated. 

The  Half  Way  Sun,  T.  Inglis  Moore,  Angus  8b  Robert- 
son, Ltd.,  (Sydney),  322  pp. 
The  story  of  "Kalatong",  Ifugao  chief,  published 
serially  in  the  Philippine  Magazine  some  years  ago, 
in  book  form. 

A  Guicle  to  Modern  Politics,  G.  D.  H.  Cole  and  Mar- 
garet Cole,  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  480  pp. 
This  valuable  book  is  divided  into  the  following 
sections:  "Politics  in  the  20th  Century",  "Political 
Systems  of  Today"  (Britain,  France,  United  States, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  Turkey,  Japan,  China, 
British  India),  "The  Political  Machine"  (parlia- 
mentary systems,  dictatorships,  party  systems, 
political  leaders,  local  governments,  functional 
groups),  "States  in  Theory  and  Practice",  "Political 
Principles",  and  "The  Future".  Recommended  by 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club. 

The  Autobiography  of  Montaigne,  Edited  by  Marvin 
Lowenthal,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  452  pp. 
The  life  of  the  wisest  man  of  fcis  time,  from  selec- 
tions from  his  essays,  etc. 


My  Life  as  an  Explorer,  Sven  Hedin,  Garden  City 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  544  pp. 
In  this  book  the  great  explorer  compresses  the 
thirty-four  volumes  of  his  accounts  of  travel  and 
adventure  in  Asia.  With  maps  and  drawings  by 
the  author. 

The  Pageant  of  Chinese  History,  Elizabeth  Seeger, 
Longmans,  Green  8b  Co.,  404  pp. 
"General  histories  of  civilization",  says  the  author 
in  the  preface,  "art,  philosophy,  literature,  and  so 
forth,  are  still  being  written  with  no  mention  of  the 
unsurpassed  achievements  of  the  East.  What  a 
strange  disproportion  this!...  Surely,  though  per- 
haps I  speak  with  partiality,  there  is  no  history  more 
thrilling  and  delightful  than  that  of  China." 

The   Puppet   State   of  "Manchukuo",   China   United 
Press,  286  pp.  .       . 

A  comprehensive  study  of  thirty  years  of  intrigue 
in  Manchuria,  culminating  in  the  armed  occupation 
of  Chinese  territory  by  Japan  and  the  establishment 
of  a  vassal  "state".  With  appendices  relating  to  the 
Kellogg  Pact,  the  Washington  Nine- Power  Treaty, 
Baron  Goto's  Secret  Memorandum,  the  Tanaka 
Memorial  to  the  Throne,  Japanese  opinions  of  West- 
ern  nations,    etc. 


Astronomical   Data  for 
June,   1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 

Upper  Limb 
Rises 
June  5.  5 :26  a.m. 
June  10  .  .5:26  a.m. 
June  15  .5:26  a.m. 
June  20..  5:27  a.m. 
June  25..  5:28  a.m. 
June  30..  5:30  a.m. 


Moonrise  and  Moonset 
(Upper  Limb) 

Rises 

1 4:59  a.m. 

2...  . 5:54  a.m. 

3 6:51  a.m. 

4 7:46  a.m. 

5       8:39  a.m. 

6 9:30  a.m. 

7 10:19  a.m. 

8 11:06  a.m. 

9 11:53  a.m. 

10 12:39  p.m. 

11 1:25  p.m. 

12  .' 2:15  p.m. 

13 3:07  p.m. 

14 5:03  p.m. 

15..'. 5:01  p.m. 

16 6:02  p.m. 

17 7:01  p.m. 

18 7:57  p.m. 

19 8:50  p.m. 

20  9:38  p.m. 

21 10:22  p.m. 

22 11:06  p.m. 

23  .'. 11:47  p.m. 

24 

25  12:30  a.m. 

26 1:14  a.m. 

27  2:01  a.m. 

2S...  . 2:52  a.m. 

29 3:45  a.m. 

30.] 4:40  a.m. 


Sets 

6:23  p.m. 
6:25  p.m. 
6:26  p.m. 
6:27  p.m. 
6:28  p.m. 
6:28  p.m. 


Sets 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 
June 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

New  Moon on  the  1st  at 

First  Quarter on  the  9th  at 

Full  Moon on  the  17th  at 

Last  Quarter on  the  23rd  at 

Apogee on  the  8th  at 

Perigee on  the  20th  at 

Season 
Summer's  solstice  on  the  22nd  of  June  at  4:38  p.  m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 

MERCURY  rises  at  6:15  a.  m.  and  sets  at  7:01 
p.  m.  The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western  sky 
in  the  constellation  of  Gemini  just  after  sundown. 

VENUS  rises  at  8:47  a.  m.  and  sets  at  9:31  p.  m. 
At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western 
sky  in  the  constellation  of  Cancer. 

MARS  rises  at  1:08  p.  m.  and  sets  at  1:00  a.  m. 
on  the  day  following.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may 
be  found  very  low  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo. 

JUPITER  rises  at  3:30  p.  m.  and  sets  at  2:58  a.  m. 
on  the  day  following.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may 
be  found  above  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Libra. 

SATURN  rises  at  11:26  p.  m.  on  the  14th  and  sets 
at  11:06  a.  m.  on  the  15th.  At  midnight  the  planet 
may  be  found  very  low  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the 
constellation  of  Aquarius. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.m 


6:26 

p.m. 

7:23 

p.m. 

8:15 

p.m. 

9:03 

p.m. 

9:47 

p.m. 

10:26 

p.m. 

11:03 

p.m. 

11:38 

p.m. 

12:12 

a.m. 

12:46 

a.m. 

1:23 

a.m* 

2:03 

a.m. 

2:46 

a.m. 

3:35 

a.m. 

4:29 

a.m. 

5:29 

a.m. 

6:31 

a.m. 

7:34 

a.m. 

8:36 

a.m. 

9:36 

a.m. 

10:34 

a.m. 

11:30 

a.m. 

12:25 

p.m. 

1:22 

p.m. 

2:20 

p.m. 

3:18 

p.m. 

4:17 

p.m. 

5:13 

p.m. 

6:07 

p.m. 

3:52 

p.m 

1:49 

p.m 

4:20 

a.m 

10:21 

p.m 

5:12 

p.m 

6:06 

p.m 

North  of  the  Zenith 
Deneb  in  Cygnus 
Vega  in  Lyra 
Arcturus  in  Bootis 
Regulus  in  Leo 


South  of  the  Zenith 
Altair  in  Aquila 
Antares  in  Scorpius 
Alpha  and  Beta  Centauri 
Alpha  Crucis  in  the  South- 
ern Cross 
Spica  in  Virgo 
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The  most  pleasing  of  all  Fords 
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and  easiest  on  your  pocketbook  too! 


No  Ford  car  ever  built  has  been  so  en- 
thusiastically praised  for  its  appear- 
ance as  the  1935  Ford  V-8.  You'll  like 
the  New  Ford's  graceful  lines  — so 
modern  without  being  extreme— so 
clearly  reflecting  the  sturdiness  of 
Ford    construction . 

And  when  you  have  tried  out  the  New 
Ford,  you'll  be  equally  enthusiastic 
about  the  way  it  rides  and  the  way  it 
runs. 

Center-Poise— with  all  passengers 
seated  forward  of  the  rear  axle — puts 
this  Ford  car  in  a  class  by  itself  when 
it  comes  to  riding  ease  on  all  kinds  of 
roads. 


And  the  Ford  V-8  engine,  which  has 
been  proved  by  more  than  1,600,000 
owners,  has  set  a  new  standard  for 
reliability,  performance  and  economy 
in  the  low-price  car  field. 

Your  Ford  dealer  will  gladly  give  you 
a  ride  in  this  biggest,  roomiest  and 
most  luxurious  of  all  Ford  cars.  No 
obligation  on  your  part,  of  course. 


As  Always— Greater  Value  in  a  FT)  CD  V-® 


"After  We  Sell  We  Serve" 


Manila    Trading    &    Supply    Co. 

MANILA— ILOILO— CEBU— BACOLOD— BAGUIO— SAN  PABLO 
Over  120  Authorized  Ford  Service  Stations  Throughout  the  Islands 
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Canton — The  Commercial 

Metropolis  of  South  China 


The  Bund  and  the  Pearl  River,  Canton 
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Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen,  Father  of  the  Chinese  Repub- 
lic, was  born  near  Canton.  This  picture  of 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Sun  Yat  Sen  was  taken  shortly 
before  his  death. 


Canton  claims  to  be  the  most  pro- 
gressive city  in  China  and  this  is 
in  keeping  with  its  traditions  for 
the  Chinese  say:  "Everything  new 
originates  in  Canton." 


An  Old  Street  in  Canton 
Such  streets  are  comparatively  quiet 
and  cool   and   free  from  dust. 


A  Buddhist  Monastery  amid  Magnificent  Mountain  Scenery  some  distance  from  Canton  up  the  Pearl  River. 
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Three 
Moro 
Men 


The  Dancer 


Mr.  Alexander  Kulesh's  stay  in  Jolo 
promises  to  be  as  fruitful  of  out- 
standing artistic  achievement  as  his 
stay  last  year  in  the  Mountain  Prov- 
ince. Modernistic  in  design  and  treat- 
ment, his  work  is  fundamentally  and 
convincingly  realistic. 
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Three 
Moro 
Women 


Reproductions    of    three    magnificent 
new   drawings    by   Alexander  Kulesh 


a  78 


Editorials 


Governor -General  Frank  Murphy  and  Senate  Pre- 
sident Manuel  Quezon  are  at  the  time  of  this  writing 

on  their  way  back  to  the 
To  the  First  Philippines.     These  two 

High  Commissioner  men — one  the  probable 
and  the  First  President  first  United  States  High 
of  the  Commonwealth  Commissioner  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  prospective  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines  and  the  other  the  first 
President  of  the  Commonwealth — face  very  heavy  respon- 
sibilities and  difficult  tasks  which  will  call  for  moral 
strength  as  well  as  political  skill. 

Unstable  conditions  in  the  world  and  in  the  United  States 
are  matched  by  unrest  in  the  Philippines,  and  the  times  are 
most  unpropitious  for  instituting  sweeping  political  changes. 
Under  the  circumstances,  however,  we  have  no  choice  but 
to  press  forward  with  all  the  courage  and  determination  we 
can  marshal.  Yet  every  step  should  be  carefully  considered 
not  only  from  the  immediate  point  of  view,  but  with  refer- 
ence to  the  future. 

There  should  be  no  attempts  at  encroachment  from  either 
upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  other,  but  both  the  High  Com- 
missioner and  the  Commonwealth  President  should  deter- 
mine to  exercise  the  full  powers  reposed  in  them.  It  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  that  there  be  no  slacking  and  no 
"buck-passing",  as  has  not  been  uncommon  in  the  past. 

While  the  position  of  the  High  Commissioner  will  be  a 
difficult  one,  especially  during  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
Commonwealth  regime,  the  position  of  the  Commonwealth 
President  will  be  even  more  difficult.  Demands  are  bound 
to  be  made  on  him  which  he  will  not  be  able  and  should  not 
even  attempt  to  meet,  especially  in  the  matter  of  patronage. 
The  next  few  years  will  call  for  great  devotion  and  frequent 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  those  concerned  in  practical 
politics  if  the  Commonwealth  Government  is  to  succeed  and 
to  be  anything  more  than  a  government  for  politicians 
rather  than  for  the  people. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  the  first  President  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines  will  strive  earnestly  to  make 
his  administration  a  beneficial  one  for  his  country,  and  in 
this  endeavor  he  will  deserve  the  support  of  every  citizen; 


What  was  dubbed  the  new  "policy  of  the  closed  mouth" 
in  these  columns  with  reference  to  the  American  policy 

in   the  Philippines,  is  being  pur- 
The  Policy  of  the         sued  with  a  vengeance. 
Closed  Mouth  Again        Governor-General  Frank  Mur- 
phy was  recently  quoted  in  the 


press  as  having  stated  in  Washington  that  "all 
pressing  problems  have  been  thoroughly  discus- 
sed and  oriented  and  that  for  every  Philippine- 
American  matter  pending  [here  a  definite  policy 
or  program  has  been  outlined  and  adopted",  without 
going  into  any  detail  whatsoever,  and  although  he 
voiced  the  assurance  that  the  "President's  attitude  is 
one  of  real  statesmanship",  this  is  somewhat  exasperating 
to  the  many  good  citizens  who  yearn  to  know  what  is  being 
done  with  them  and  to  them. 

We  may  console  ourselves  with  the  thought,  however, 
that  the  adoption  of  the  policy  of  the  closed  mouth  implies 
that  the  days  of  the  big  bazoo  are  over  and  that  an  under- 
standing of  America's  serious  responsibilities  in  the  Far 
East  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  Washington  mind» 
It  appears  to  be  recognized  that  the  Philippine  problem 
is  largely  a  diplomatic  problem— involving  intricately 
ramified  international  relations  and  calling  for  guarded 
and  politic  conduct. 

While  we  may  naturally  wish  to  know  just  what  these 
policies  and  programs  are  that  have  been  outlined  arid 
adopted,  we  may,  even  if  we  don't  immediately  find  out, 
take  delight  in  having  the  Governor-General's  word  for 
it  that  such  definite  plans  do  exist.  Both  as  regards  major 
and  minor  policy  we  have  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  been 
wasting  decades  of  time  and  generations  of  men  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. Governor-Generals  have  come  and  gone,  each 
with  his  tentative  efforts,  his  unsustained  drives,  his  make- 
shifts and  temporary  expedients,  and  we  have  taken  a  step 
backward  for  every  two  steps  forward  chiefly  through  lack 
of  plan,  with  little  attention  to  the  future,  guided  only  by 
opportunism.  That  a  well  integrated  plan,  comprehending 
the  major  and  the  minor  phases  of  the  problem,  now  exists, 
is  almost  too  good  to  be  true. 


What  Reuters',  the  British  news  agency,  said  was  an 
address  "viewed  as  exceedingly  significant  as  it  served  to 

write  into  the  official  Congressional 
Who  Will  Get  Record  a  declaration  of  policy  from  the 
the   Honey?  person  in  the  Senate  most  qualified  to 

make  such  an  utterance",  was  Senator 
M.  F.  Tydings'  speech  on  the  Philippines  before  the 
Senate  on  May  15. 

He  began  by  stating  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  fulfilled  its  Philippine  independence  pledges.  "Many 
have  questioned  the  wisdom  of  Philippine  independence," 
he  went  on,  "and  there  is  much  to  be  said  on  both  sides, 
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but  I  wish  to  point  out  that  from  the  moment  we  took  the 
Philippines  every  Administration  repeatedly* has  said  we 
were  not  staying  there — that  as  soon  as  a  stable  govern- 
ment was  set  up  we  would  get  out.,, 

Then  came  the  following  extraordinary  declaration: 
"Now,  obviously,  if  that  policy  is  wrong,  we  can  not 
change  it",  and  he  continued,  "If  there  is  to  be  a  change, 
it  must  come  from  them  [the  Filipinos! ,  and  not  from  us". 

Senator  Tydings  and  other  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Mission  to  the  Philippines  have  stated  before  that 
"Congress"  made  a  mistake.  It  appears,  however,  that  on 
this  occasion  he  stated  for  the  first  time  that  it  is ' 'obvious* ' 
that  it  can  not  be  corrected  by  those  who  made  it,  which  is 
not  obvious  at  all,  but  preposterous.  Who  is  under  greater 
obligation  and  who  is  ordinarily  better  able  to  correct  a 
mistake  than  the  one  who  makes  it?  And  can  the  Filipinos 
annul  an  act  of  Congress?  If  Senator  Tydings  had  said  that 
in  order  to  correct  the  mistake  it  was  desirable  to  have  the 
frank  cooperation  of  the  Filipinos,  he  would  have  made  a 
sound  statement. 

Obviously,  too  obviously,  Senator  Tydings  is  still  playing 
the  game  he  began  in  Manila — an  effort  to  '  'smoke  out"  the 
Filipino  leaders  and  to  make  them  come  into  the  open  and 
state  that  the  Filipinos  don't  want  independence,  at  least 
not  under  conditions  that  would  mean  slavery  to  Japan. 
He  said  in  his  speech:  "I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senators  and  the  people  to  the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  have 
fceen  apprised  of  what  independence  means."  (The  Sen- 
ator refers  to  his  speech  in  Manila  before  the  Constitu- 
tional Assembly,  which  perhaps  not  two  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  have  read.)  "There  has  been 
no  deception.  The  United  States  has  kept  its  word.  .  .  . 
The  Filipinos  have  not  been  fooled  as  to  what  independence 
means.  I  would  feel  it  upon  my  conscience  if  they  had 
been  led  to  believe  that  conditions  would  be  the  same  after 
independence." 

Senator  Tydings  being  so  obvious,  Senator  W.  E.  Borah 
rose  to  inquire  whether  there  had  been  any  move  to  retrace 
the  steps  already  taken  toward  independence.  He  an- 
swered: "Yes,  there  has,  but  not  a  strong  one.  It  has 
been  proposed  before  that  the  Filipinos  ask  for  retention  of 
sovereignty  by  the  United  States.  A  dominion  status  has 
been  suggested;  but  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  of  status, 
I  think  the  move  should  be  made  now  and  the  Filipinos 
must  make  it.  Otherwise  the  United  States  should  con- 
sider its  promise  fulfilled  and  the  case  closed". 

Senate  President  Manuel  Quezon,  interviewed  in  San 
Francisco  the  following  day,  made  a  statement  that  may  be 
taken  as  a  reply  to  Senator  Tydings'  speech.  He  said 
that  the  "Philippines  are  anxious  for  future  cooperation 
with  America,  but  the  degree  of  cooperation  will  depend 
entirely  upon  the  future  actions  of  the  United  States." 
This  again  indicated  that  Mr.  Quezon  will  not  repudiate 
the  independence  ideal,  and,  as  held  in  an  editorial  in  the 
March  issue  of  this  Magazine,  no  Filipino  leader  should  be 
asked  to  make  such  a  disavowal.  Some  form  of  relation- 
ship must  be  evolved  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines  that  will  be  truly  democratic  and  which  will 
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violate  neither  the  political  ideals  nor  the  interests  of  either 
the  Americans  or  the  Filipinos. 

There  must  be  honesty  and  frankness  on  both  sides.  Let 
both  American  and  Filipino  leaders  declare  openly  that 
they  realize  that  American  and  Philippine  interests  and 
responsibilities  are  such  as  to  make  complete  withdrawal 
of  United  States  sovereignty  now  or  at  any  definite  future 
date  inadvisable  and,  in  fact,  impossible. 

Attempts  at  forcing  one-sided  admissions  by  sabottage 
such  as  is  made  possible  by  the  economic  clauses  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  will  result  only  in  mutual  and 
general  harm  if  not  disaster,  for  while  the  "smoking  out" 
continues,  the  Japanese  may  be  counted  upon  to  con- 
tinue to  run  away  with  the  honey. 

The  plebiscite  was  held  on  May  14  as 
scheduled  and  an  enormous  vote  was 
piled  up  in  favor  of  what- 
The  Plebiscite  ever  it  was  the  people  were 
voting  on — in  fact  the  total 
vote  was  so  great  despite  the  general  rather 
apathetic  attitude  (as  large  as  in  a  general  election  if  not 
larger)  that  it  is  commonly  thought  that  there  was  a 
generous  stuffing  of  the  ballot-boxes.  A  friend  of  the 
writer  of  these  monthly  comments  asked:  "Inasmuch 
as  no  one  was  running  for  office,  what  difference  did  it 
make?     No  one  was  damaged!" 

A  good  showing  was  desired  and  that  it  turned  out  a 
little  too  good  to  be  acceptable  as  true  only  heightens  the 
generally  pretty  effect  which  political  leaders  both  in  Amer- 
ica and  here  have  so  earnestly  sought  to  produce.  Did  not 
Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  himself,  on  May  1  of 
last  year,  in  his  address  to  our  legislators  gathered  in  special 
session  to  accept  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  say  that  this 
would  be  the  "initiation  of  the  final  steps  in  the  brilliant 
and  glorious  program  of  Philippine  development  and  libera- 
tion"? Special  colored  light  effects  have  had  to  be  resorted 
to  from  the  time  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  was  forced  upon 
Senate  President  Manuel  Quezon  (according  to  his  own 
public  admission  recently)  and  "unanimously  accepted", 
though  with  little  evident  pleasure,  by  the  Legislature. 

Once  the  machinery  was  set  in  motion,  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  a  constitution — any  constitution — and 
whatever  else  was  entailed  would  be  duly  accepted,  for  the 
leaders,  probably  wisely,  thought  this  best. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  ballots  used  in  the  ple- 
biscite read:  "Do  you  vote  for  the  ratification  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Philippines,  with  the  Ordinances  ap- 
pended thereto?",  Congress  actually  denied  the  people  of 
the  Philippines  the  right  to  vote  on  the  constitution  as  such. 
The  pertinent  clause  in  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  reads: 
"After  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  certified  that 
the  constitution  conforms  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
it  shall  be  submitted  to  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
for  their  ratification  or  rejection  at  an  election  to  be 
held  within  four  months  after  the  date  of  such  certifica- 
tion. ...  If  a  majority  of  the  votes  cast  shall  be  for  the 
constitution,  such  vote  shall  be  deemed  an  expression  of  the 
will  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine  Islands  in  favor  of  Philip- 


pine  independence If  a  majority  of  the  votes  are 

against  the  constitution,  the  existing  Government  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  shall  continue  without  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  this  Act." 

Now  did  the  people  vote — those  who  did  vote — for  or 
against  the  constitution,  for  or  against  independence,  for  or 
against  the  prospective  Commonwealth  Government,  or 
for  or  against  the  existing  Government?  No  one  will  ever 
know.  No  one  can  ever  know.  Alexander  the  Mystic 
could  have  given  just  as  determinative  an  answer  to  these 
questions  as  the  plebiscite  affords. 

The  plebiscite  vote  is,  of  course,  negatively  determinative 
in  not  blocking  the  "final  steps  in  the  brilliant  and  glorious 
program"  originally  mapped  out  by  Senator  M.  F.  Tydings 
and  his  fellow  statesmen  and  now  considered  by  them  a 
mistake  which,  however,  he  claims  it  is  "obvious"  America 
can  not  correct. 


A  number  of  people  arrested  for  having  taken  part  in  the 
Sakdal  uprising  last  month  gave  the  name  of  a  secret  agent 
or  informer  of  the  Constabulary  as  one  of 
The  Agent  those  who  had  given  orders  for  the  futile 
Provocateur  attack  on  the  government  which  resulted 
in  disorders  which  are  not  yet  quelled  today 
and  in  the  death  of  many  ignorant  and  misled  people. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  testimony,  given 
immediately  after  the  arrests. 

The  question  arises  whether  this  man  (a  charge  of  sedition 
was  filed  against  him  six  months  ago,  but  he  has  been  al- 
lowed to  go  about  freely),  who  passed  as  the  head  of  the 
Sakdals  in  a  province  near  Manila  and  allegedly  sent  his 
deluded  and  poorly  armed  followers  to  meet  their  death 
before  the  rifles  of  the  Constabulary,  thus  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility,  seeking  perhaps  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  his  services,  or  whether  he  acted  as  an  instigator 
under  the  orders  of  some  superior.  If  he  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility,  why  was  the  proper  surveillance  not  exercised 
over  his  activities  during  the  past  months  and  why  does  he 
still  walk  the  streets  while  many  of  the  people  who  followed 
him — those  of  them  who  are  not  dead — are  in  jail? 

Serious  as  such  suspicions  would  be  at  any  time,  it  is 


especially  unfortunate  that  they  have  arisen  out  of  a  series 
of  incidents  that  occurred  only  a  week  or  two  before  the 
plebiscite  on  the  constitution  of  the  prospective  Common- 
wealth Government,  when,  it  may  be  imagined,  certain 
political  interests  might  be  served  by  provoking  overt 
measures  on  the  part  of  ignorant  people  with  a  griev- 
ance in  order  to  afford  opportunity  to  terrorize  a  section 
of  the  population  and  to  discourage  free  expression  of 
opinion. 

While  the  matter  under  consideration  would  lend  itself 
to  lurid  treatment,  the  writer  does  not  desire  merely  to 
publish  a  "sensational  story",  and  names  have  been  pur- 
posely omitted  to  cast  no  unjust  suspicions  on  any  indi- 
vidual. Neither  is  it  intended  to  suggest  that  our  Consta- 
bulary organization  as  a  whole  would  resort  to  the  use  of 
the  agent  provocateur,  or  that  the  present  able  and 
honorable  Chief  of  Constabulary  would  for  a  moment 
tolerate  such  foul  procedure.  But  the  writer  is  not  alone 
in  believing  that  an  investigation  of  the  points  alluded  to 
is  in  order.     Mere  denials  do  not  meet  the  issue. 

Espionage  is  a  necessary  feature  of  police  work,  and  the 
spy,  contemptible  as  he  may  be  as  an  individual,  plays  a 
useful  part  in  aiding  the  authorities  to  keep  themselves 
informed  as  to  the  plans  and  activities  of  criminal  groups. 
The  use  of  the  spy  as  himself  an  instigator,  as  an  agent 
provocateur,  who  urges  and  forwards  criminal  action  and 
even  leads  or  pretends  to  lead  it,  is  not  justifiable  under  any 
conditions.  Police  organizations  exist  to  preserve  the 
peace  not  to  provoke  disorder;  to  protect  citizens,  not  to 
incriminate  them.  The  agent  provocateur  is  associated 
with  the  rule  of  the  cruellest  despots,  the  most  fanatic 
religious  and  political  persecutions,  the  bloodiest  revolu- 
tions—with the  darkest  pages  in  history. 

There  are  no  doubt  men  who  would  make  the  Consta- 
bulary a  political  arm,  and  the  appearance  of  the  agent 
provocateur,  "authorized"  or  unauthorized,  is  a  most  dis- 
quieting development  anywhere.  As  yet  unheard  of  op- 
pression and  terrorization  would  become  possible  in  the 
Philippines  with  attending  abominations  which  are  vividly 
brought  to  mind  by  the  mere  names  of  the  Okhrana  and 
the  Cheka  of  tzarist  days  in  Russia  and  the  notorious 
"G.P.U."  of  today. 


Dawn 

By  D.  Corpuz  Dayao 

A  maiden  wakes 
in  the  early  hour  of  dawn; 
she  gathers  her  night-tresses 
and  ties  them  in  one  ebony  knot; 
then  dipping  into  the  crystal-clear  pool 
by  the  side  of  the  hut, 
comes  out  of  the  water —  - 
shimmering  and  radiant 
with  loveliness. 


Dusk 

By  D.  Corpuz  Dayao 

THE  old  woman 
gathers  her  tattered  dress 
about  her  frail,  stooping  shoulders; 
outside,  she  removes  her  displayed  goo4s 
and  rearranges  them  inside  the  store; 
then,  lighting  her  tinghoy  lamp, 
she  closes  the  door  , 

against  the  cold  night-wind 
and  kneels  before  a  crucifix. 
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The  Philippines  Ten  Years  Henee 


A  Chinese  View 
By  Henry  Uy  Cho-Yee 


WITH  the  passage  and  acceptance  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act  and  the  prospective 
early  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines,  the  Filipino  people  are  coming 
to  be  keenly  aware  of  the  responsibilities  they  will 
have  to  assume  in  handling  the  ship  of  state  in  the 
rough  seas  of  international  politics.  Many  problems  never 
considered  seriously  before  are  weighing  on  their  minds. 

I  believe  that  we  may  be  assured  that  the  best  minds 
among  the  many  broadly -trained  men  of  international  out- 
look among  the  Filipino  people  will  prevail,  and  that  in  what- 
ever course  they  may  follow,  considerations  of  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  people  will  have  come  first  in  their  delib- 
erations. 

Under  the  guidance  of  the  greatest  republic  in  the  world, 
the  Filipino  people  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  the 
shortest  period  of  time  recorded  in  world  history,  especially 
in  the  uplift,  the  education,  and  the  enlightenment  of 
the  masses.  In  ten  years  from  today,  the  Filipino  people 
will  certainly  be  still  more  advanced  than  they  are  now. 

But  this  could  not  be  accomplished  unless  the  standard 
of  living  continues  to  rise,  and  as  this  standard  will  have  to 
be  much  higher  than  that  in  neighboring  countries,  it  will 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  Filipino  people  to  retain 
their  present  American  market  not  for  ten  years  only  but 
indefinitely,  and  at  least  until  the  Philippines  is  largely  a 
self-sustaining  country. 

Since  the  question  of  the  future  of  the  Philippines  affects 
not  only  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  alone,  and 
it  is  of  immense  importance  with  relation  to  the  balance  of 
power  and  the  preservation  of  peace  in  the  Orient  and  Aus- 
tralasia, besides  affecting  the  psychology  and  attitudes  of 
various  subject  peoples  in  this  part  of  the  world,  it  will  not 
be  surprising  if  third-party  interests  create  new  problems 
which  will  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  deter- 
mining the  future  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines. 

The  duration  of  American  sovereignty  in  the  Philippines, 


nominal  though  it  may  become,  will  be  determined, 
it  is  logical  to  think,  not  by  considerations  of 
dollars  and  cents,  but  of  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  Filipino  people  and  the  honor  and  prestige 
of  America.  It  is  to  be  expected,  however,  that 
the  Filipino  people  will  exercise  at  least  as  large  a 
degree  of  self-government  as  the  people  of  Australia, 
Canada,  and  Soutli  Africa,  and  it  also  appears  that  they 
may  have  the  satisfaction  of  exercising  the  right  of  volun- 
tarily choosing  whether  to  remain  or  not  to  remain  under 
the  protecting  wings  of  the  American  eagle. 

Since  a  great  section  of  the  American  people  will  feel  that 
the  Filipino  people  will  be  enjoying  great  benefits  from  the 
free  American  market,  or  even  a  limited  free  market,  the 
Filipino  people  will  be  called  upon  to  buy  a  great  deal  more 
from  America  than  they  have  been  doing.  This  will  neces- 
sitate the  raising  of  tariffs  against  foreign  countries  so  high 
that  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  market  in  the  Philippines 
will  be  almost  entirely  closed  to  Chinese  and  Japanese  goods, 
save  for  some  minor  items  of  no  great  value. 

It  is  likely,  therefore,  that  ten  years  from  today,  the 
Filipinos  will  dominate  their  own  internal  trade.  Although 
the  Japanese  may  establish  factories  locally  to  evade  the 
tariff,  there  is  a  limit  to  this  possibility,  and  Japanese  trade 
activities  will  go  into  a  decline.  The  Chinese  will  also 
inevitably  lose  a  great  part  of  their  present  hold  on  the 
economic  life  of  the  Philippines.  And  as  long  as  the  Philip- 
pines remains  under  the  American  flag,  there  will  be  no 
incidents  of  "mysterious"  origin,  as  in  Manchuria,  to  bring 
about  international   complications. 

Through  their  experience  under  the  Commonwealth 
Government,  the  Filipino  people  will  acquire  a  more  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  realities  of  their  situation  and  their 
sense  of  responsibility  will  be  sharpened,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  Filipino  leaders  will  shape  their  course 
towards  a  closer  and  possibly  permanent  union  with  the 
Greater  United  States  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  both  peoples 
and  the  maintenance  of  the  international  equilibrium  in  the 
Orient. 


Love  Song 

By  Winnifred  Lewis 


MY  love  is  the  perfume  of  song  roses 
That  clings  to  a  porcelain  vase; 
A  balad  of  tender  music, 
K  pattern  of  silver  lace. 

My  love  is  the  moon  that  filters 
Through  branches  of  sandal -wood; 

My  love  is  a  bird  at  midnight 
Enfolded  in  fleecy  cloud. 


My  love  is  a  clear  star  shining 
Alone  in  the  sky  at  dawn; 

An  oriole  hid  in  acacia  trees, 

That  sings  when  the  night  is  gone. 

Oh,  perfume  of  lights  and  shadows, 
Oh,  song  of  the  soundless  night, 

Oh,  gold  of  the  years  in  passing, 
Heart  of  my  heart's  delight! 
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The  General 


Anonymous 


THE  General  wished  to  remain  in  the  Phil- 
ippines. As  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Constabulary,  he  received  the  salary  of  a 
brigadier,  together  with  other  emoluments  such  as 
quarters,  automobile,  per  diems,  etc.,  that  made 
life  quite  livable,  to  say  the  least. 

But  army  regulations  were  hard  and  fast  and  one  rule  in 
particular,  known  as  the  rule  of  the  Manchu  succession, 
was  never  broken  or  set  aside  except  when  some  emergency 
arose  outside  of  the  Army.  This  was  the  regulation  which 
provided  that  a  detail  for  detached  service  should  be  limited 
to  a  term  of  three  years  and  the  officer  so  detailed  should 
return  without  fail  to  active  duty  in  the  line  at  the  expira- 
tion of  the  stated  period. 

The  jealousy  of  fellow  officers,  or  to  put  it  differently, 
their  desire  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of  detached  service 
themselves,  insured  the  strict  enforcement  of  this  regulation 
unless  some  influence  outside  of  the  Army  and  above  it 
could  be  brought  to  favor  the  continuance  of  the  detail. 

Now  the  General  was  an  efficient  man.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  his  detail  he  was  merely  a  district  chief,  one  of  the 
several  army  officers  detailed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  organize  the  Insular  police  force  and  wipe  out 
banditry  and  pillage.  Too  many  of  the  officers  so  detailed 
failed  to  grasp  the  peculiarities  of  the  situation  and  content- 
ed themselves  with  carrying  out  the  routine  work  of  office 
and  field,  so  many  reports  daily,  so  many  patrols  weekly, 
so  many  inspections  monthly,  and  so  many  reams  of  paper 
consumed  annually  in  compiling  statistics. 

But  the  General  went  to  the  heart  of  the  situation.  Even 
before  his  assignment  to  the  Constabulary,  when  he  was  a 
mere  captain  in  the  Army  he  had  favorably  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Governor-General  and  aroused  the  envy 
and  admiration  of  his  fellow  officers  by  successfully  cam- 
paigning for  the  office  of  provincial  governor  in  one  of  the 
periodical  elections  held  in  the  province  where  he  was 
stationed.  His  brilliant  administration  as  Governor  won 
him  an  appointment  as  district  chief  of  the  Constabulary 
and  the  eagles  of  a  brevet  colonel  in  the  Army.  His  con- 
tinued success  in  capturing  or  causing  the  surrender  of  the 
ladrones  in  his  district  won  him  the  command  of  the  Insular 
police  and  the  stars  of  a  brevet  brigadier. 

But  this  success  had  not  merely  fallen  overripe  into  his 
hands.  He  had  climbed  the  ladder  round  by  round  and 
plucked  the  fruit  from  the  bough. 

As  distinguished  from  his  fellow  officers,  he  had  assiduous- 
ly cultivated  native  society  even  in  the  early  days.  His 
godsons  and  consequently  his  compadres  in  the  province 
of  which  he  was  governor  were  a  legion  and  he  still  preserved 
the  friendship  of  a  powerful  Island  politician  who  in  the 
early  days  was  merely  a  bright  young  lawyer  who  needed 
and  received,  for  a  consideration,  the  assistance  of  the 
American  army  officer.  The  General,  essentially  a  selfish 
man,  knew  that  the  mainspring  of  humanity  is  selfishness 
and  never  failed  when  seeking  something  from  others  to 
offer  something  in  return  acceptable  to  the  recipient. 
As  to  the  delivery  of  the  thing  offered  as    a    reward, 


well  if  the  person  was  still  needed  to  render  further 
service,  certainly  the  General  kept  his  word,  but  if 
his  usefulness  had  ended  he  was  allowed  to  whistle 
for  his  reward. 

Thus  in  negotiating  the  surrender  of  bandits  who 
laughed  at  all  efforts  at  capture,  his  agents  would  offer 
money  and  immunity  in  return  for  surrender,  but  once 
the  deluded  remnants  of  the  patriot  army  had  exchanged 
the  free  air  of  the  mountains  for  a  cell  in  Bilibid,  the 
idea  that  a  criminal  could  be  pardoned  was  preposterous, 
and  the  General  would  strenuously  deny  any  connection 
with  the  person  who  had  made  the  false  promises. 

There  is  a  story  of  a  Manila  politician  of  note,  a  demago- 
gue, unquestionably,  who  for  years  held  the  populace  in  the 
hollow  of  his  hand  despite  the  active  opposition  of  the 
better  element.  He  was  an  unprincipled  rascal  who  spent 
thousands  of  pesos  monthly  in  high  living,  maintained  a 
fine  stable  of  ponies,  and  never  spoiled  less  than  three  white 
suits  daily,  but  who  rarely  paid  his  sacatero  or  lavandero. 
Now  this  fine  gentleman,  badly  in  need  of  cash,  negotiated 
the  surrender  of  a  band  of  ladrones  who  safely  operated 
even  on  the  outskirts  of  Manila  in  open  defiance  of  police, 
constabulary,  and  soldiery,  protected  under  guise  of  patriot- 
ism by  the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  Nobody  knows  just 
what  promises  the  General  made  to  the  politician,  but 
without  question  the  politician  made  promises  of  immunity 
to  the  ladrones  and  thus  persuaded  them  to  surrender. 
When  the  leader  of  the  ladrones  was  hanged,  the  populace 
turned  on  the  politician.  His  tongue  was  just  as  silvery, 
the  round  notes  of  his  voice  fully  as  golden,  but  his  power 
over  the  populace  was  broken  and  destroyed.  Thus  the 
General  hanged  two  ladrones  with  one  rope. 

Officers  who  cooperated  with  the  General  in  his  devious 
ways  were  prompted  to  preferential  stations  while  those 
who  by  choice  or  temperament  could  not  adopt  and  make 
their  own  the  Machiavelian  policies  of  their  chief  were 
given  stations  where,  at  least,  they  would  not  interfere  with 
his  schemes. 

Now,  after  having  reached  what  would  seem  to  a  casual 
observer  an  outstanding  position,  but  what  was  to  him 
only  a  foundation  for  future  achievement,  was  his  ship  of 
destiny  to  be  wrecked  on  the  rock  of  a  hard  and  fast  rule 
which  obviously  had  never  been  intended  for  a  man  of  his 
ability  and  potentiality?  Certainly  not,  that  is  to  say, 
unless  his  brain  had  lost  its  cunning  and  his  fine  Italian 
hand  its  dexterity. 

The  presumable  end  of  the  General's  career  as  Chief 
of  Constabulary  coincided  with  a  change  in  administra- 
tion at  Washington  and  consequently  with  a  shift  in  the 
personnel  at  Manila.  The  new  Governor-General  un- 
familiar with  Philippine  conditions,  would  need  the  Gen- 
eral's skillful  hand  to  support  his  administration  and  espe- 
cially would  this  need  be  apparent  if  the  threat  of  a  general 
uprising  should  shadow  the  early  days  of  his  incumbency. 
If  an  insurrection  were  needed,  the  General  was  the 
individual  who  knew  how  to  make  one. 
(Continued  on  page  308) 
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The  Javanese  Stage 


By  G.  G.  van  der  Kop 


THROUGHOUT  the  ages  the  stage 
has  always  represented  a  distinct 
expression  of  the  individual  cultures 
of  the  races  and  peoples  of  the  world,  and 
the  Javanese  stage  is  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  To  avoid  misconceptions  we  may 
mention  here  that  with  the  ' 'Javanese' '  we 
refer  to  the  inhabitants  of  what  might  be 
called  Java-proper,  that  is  Mid-Java  and 
part  of  East  Java,  the  center  of  the  once 
powerful  first  and  second  empires  of  Ma- 
taram  and  the  latter's  present-day  de- 
scendants: the  Surakarta  and  Djocjakarta. 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
native  inhabitants  of  part  of  East  Java  and 


and  colored.  The  ground  color  is  white 
and  the  other  colors  are  laid  over  it  with 
a  brush.  The  colored  figure  is  polished 
once  more  and  dried  and  flattened  between 
two  flat  bamboos  weighted  by  heavy  stones. 
Finally  the  handles  are  attached,  the 
arms  being  so  constructed  as  to  be  adjust- 
able at  the  elbows  and  the  shoulders. 

The  plays  performed  by  these  figures  are 
usually  derived  from  the  Ramayana  and 
Mahabahrata  but  sometimes  also  from  the 
Emir  Hamza  stories,  which  are  of  Arabic- 
Persian  origin,  and  the  Panji  and  Damar 
Wulan  tales.  These  may  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  Javanese  history.    The  perform- 


of  West  Java  are  not  Javanese  but  Ma-   a  Wayang  Figure  Representing  ance  is  conducted   by   the    dalang    who 
durese  in  the   former   and    Sundanese   in  a  Javanese  Prince.  passes  the  figures  between  a  lighted  lamp 

the  latter  region,  and  that  they  have  their 


own  cultural  assets  which  are  distinct  although  influenced 
by  Javanese  culture. 

Previous  to  the  great  strides  which  have  been  made  in 
the  study  of  Oriental  arts  and  culture  in  general  and  the 
tremendous  growth  of  the  international  tourist  traffic  a 
slight  and,  in  a  few  instances,  a  more  thorough  acquaintance 
with  the  Javanese  stage  or  wayang  was  practically  limited 
to  the  Europeans  who  had  passed  a  longer  or  shorter  part 
of  their  lives  in  Java.  The  several  publications  on  Javan- 
ese art  and  culture  in  various  Western  languages,  on  the 
one  hand,  however,  and  the  advent  of  the  modern  tourist 
liner,  on  the  other,  have  made  the  Javanese  wayang  more 
familiar  to  a  larger  number  of  people  than  has  ever  been 
the  case  in  the  past.     These  few  notes  may  serve  to  throw 


and  a  white  screen  so  that  their  shadows 
flit  across  the  screen.  Meanwhile  he  recites  the  story 
of  the  play  and  falls  sometimes  into  digressions  which 
have  only  a  very  remote  bearing  on  the  story.  The  game- 
Ian  or  Javanese  orchestra  accompanies  him  and  the  au- 
dience kneels  on  both  sides  of  the  screen,  the  women  in 
front  and  the  men,  with  the  dalang  and  the  lamp,  on  the 
other  side.  Before  the  performance  starts  incense  is  burnt 
which  points  to  the  existence  of  religious  considerations 
now  long  forgotten. 

Besides  the  wayang  purwa  which  draws  largely  for  its 
material  from  the  Hindoo  epics,  there  is  the  wayang  gedog 
which  gets  its  inspiration  from  the  aforementioned  Emir 
Hamza,  the  Panji,  and  Damar  Wulan  tales.  It  is  less 
popular    than    the   wayang  purwa  and  the  figures  used 


light  on  a  few  aspects  of  the  Javanese  stage  for  those  who,     by  the  wayang    gedog    are    not    so  generally  met    with. 


although  aware  of  the  existence  of  a  national  Javanese  stage, 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with  its  charac- 
teristics and  techniques. 

In  describing  the  national  Javanese  stage  we  may  at  the 
outset  make  an  important  distinction,  namely  between  the 
original  wayang,  the  wayang  purwa  or  shadow  play,  and 
the  wayang  orang  in  which  human  actors  appear  on 
the  stage. 

In  the  wayang  purwa  or  shadow  play  leather  or  rather 
parchment  figures  are  used  which  are  passed  before  a  screen 
on  which  their  shadow  is  thrown  by  a  lighted  lamp.  The 
figures  represent  various  mythological  personalities,  gods  and 
heroes  of  the  Hindoo  epics,  the  Mahabahrata  and  the  Ra- 
mayana. The  appearance  of  the  various  personalities  is 
traditional  and  new  figures  are  made  simply  by  laying  an 
old  figure  as  a  pattern  on  top  of  the  piece  of  parchment 
from  which  the  figure  is  to  be  made.  The  perforated  design 
is  then  cut  out  of  the  body  with  small  chisels  of  which  as 
many  as  fifteen  different  kinds  are  used.  The  tukang 
natah  wayang  or  wayang  designer  hammers  the  chisels 
with  small  wooden  mallets.     The  figure  is  next  polished 


The  two  sets  of  figures  differ  in  various  respects;  for 
instance  in  a  purwa  figure  the  grip  of  the  native  kris 
or  dagger  is  never  shown,  whereas  this  is  a  common  feature 
of  the  wayang  gedog. 

We  may  mention  furthermore  that  in  the  Sundanese 
districts,  the  wayang  kelitik  and  the  wayang  golek,  in 
which  carved  wooden  figures  are  used,  are  rather  popular. 

Materially  different  from  the  wayang  in  which  carved 
figures,  either  of  parchment  or  wood,  are  used,  is  the  wayang 
wong  (Javanese)  or  wayang  orang  (Malay),  in  which 
human  actors  aopear  on  the  stage.  Contrary  to  the  sha- 
dow plays  whose  origin  is  lost  in  the  recesses  of  the  past  the 
wayang  wong  is  of  modern  origin,  its  history  dating  back 
to  a  rather  recent  date.  It  was  introduced  as  a  real  in- 
novation in  Mid- Java  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  Prince  Mangku  Negara  I  of  Surakarta.  It  did  not 
become  popular  with  the  Javanese,  however,  and  soon  it 
almost  disappeared  until  it  was  revived  again  about  1880  by 
Prince  Mangku  Negara  V.  Even  now  this  form  of  wayang 
is  only  popular  in  Djocjakarta  and  Surakarta  and  even  there 
(Continued  on  page  306) 
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Courtship  and  Marriage  in  Apayao 


By  Amor  Batil 


WITH  thoughts  of  Antonia  ever  present  in 
his  mind,  Marcelo  gathered  the  wood  for 
a  big  log  fire  that  night.  Then  he  invited 
his  relatives,  men  and  women,  to  help  him  plan  his 
marriage.  They  came  with  willing  hearts  and 
gathered  about  the  burning  logs  and  began  to 
drain  a  jar  of  basi.  The  oldest  among  them  was  Romignat, 
a  gray-haired,  time-withered  old  man  who  had  been  a  war- 
leader  long  ago.  He  being  the  oldest,  was  asked  to  preside 
over  the  meeting. 

Romignat  seated  himself  near  the  fire  and  began  to  talk 
about  the  anticipated  marriage.     So  many  beads  and  yards 

of  cloth  would  have  to  be  offered Finally  two  mama- 

tugao  (female  go-betweens)  were  chosen.  It  was  about 
midnight  when  the  meeting  closed.  While  the  others  slept, 
the  two  mamatugao  set  themselves  to  preparing  cakes,  and 
when  the  starlight  began  to  fade  in  the  early  dawn,  the  two 
women  with  baskets  of  cakes  on  their  heads  started  on 
their  way  to  the  bride's  home. 

The  people  in  Antonia's  village  were  surprised  to  see 
the  two,  for  they  knew  from  the  baskets  they  were  carrying 
what  their  errand  was.  Antonia's  parents  were  also  sur- 
prised, for  they  did  not  know  that  Marcelo,  who  had  spent 
only  one  night  in  their  house,  was  in  such  haste  to  marry. 
However,  they  offered  no  objection. 

The  news  spread  rapidly  through  the  village  and  the 
people  flocked  to  Antonia's  house  to  learn  the  details. 
They  asked  who  the  bridegroom  was  and  whether  he  was 
handsome  and  rich.  Some  of  the  old  people  recalled  the 
fierce  warfare  which  had  long  ago  been  waged  between  the 
two  villages  concerned  and  objected  to  the  proposed  mar- 
riage. The  mamatugao  and  others  contended,  however, 
that  all  that  belonged  to  the  dead  past,  and  if  any  of  it  yet 
survived  in  the  minds  of  some,  the  marriage  would  obliter- 
ate it  and  bring  peace  to  every  heart. 

The  mamatugao  proved  victorious  in  the  argument  and 
pigs  and  chickens  were  killed  and  all  made  merry. 


a  nother  evening  had  come  and  the  bridegroom 
"  was  expected  at  the  home  of  the  bride.     The 
people  repaired  to  the  bank  of  the  Apayao  river  to 
await  him.     At  dusk  a  number  of  bamboo  rafts? 
from  Marcelo's  village  came  into  sight.    The  crowd 
was  disappointed  to  learn  that  Marcelo  was  not 
with   them.     Jars   and   bamboo   tubes   full   of  basi   were 
taken    off    the    rafts    and    placed    on    the    riverbank   to 
await  the  coming  of  the  bridegroom.     Then  a  raft  bearing 
Romignat  and  Marcelo  was  seen  approaching.     As  they 
came  nearer,  the  tinkling  of  Marcelo's  necklace  could  be 
heard.     The  people  peered  at  him  in  the  gathering  darkness. 
"Yes,  he  is  handsome;  that  is  why  Antonia  accepted  him,", 
said  the  people.     A  bird  began  to  sing  as  Romignat  and  the 
bridegroom  stepped  ashore,  so  it  was  necessary  for  each  of 
them  to  smoke  a  cigar  before  they  could  proceed.     Then 
they  were  conducted  by  the  people  to  the  home  of  the  bride. 
Hardly  had  Romignat  and  Marcelo  been  seated  when  the 
girl's  parents,  both  of  them  somewhat  drunk  from  the 
quantity  of  basi  they  had  drunk,  began  to  question  them 
about  the  dowry.     Romignat,  also  exhilarated  by  the  wine, 
spoke  eloquently  although  he  was  known  for  his  taciturn 
nature.     "You  all  know  that  we  are  poor,"  he  said.     "Be- 
sides, you  know  that  the  boy  who  wishes  to  be  married  is 
without  parents.     For  these  reasons  we  are  ready  to  give 
only    the    following:     four    gosi    (jars),     three     dordori 
(Chinese  vases),  two  sapatel  (men's  necklaces),  one  abon- 
got  (woman's  necklace),  one  ganta  of  beads,  and  ten  yards 
of  cloth.     All  these  objects   are  valued  at  five  hundred 
pesos." 

Balacay,  the  father  of  Antonia,  showed  by  his  customary 
long  smile  that  he  was  satisfied.  He  stood  up  and  using 
his  fingers  he  enumerated  those  who  were  to  receive  por- 
tions of  the  dowry,  including,  according  to  him,  brothers, 
sisters,  uncles,  aunts,  and  first  cousins  of  the  bride.  "I 
think,"  he  went  on,  "that  they  are  all  satisfied  with  what 
(Continued  on  page  306) 


Wedding  and  other  Rites  in  Apayao 

By  A,  Faculo 


THE  girls  in  the  Apayao  country  are  given  freedom  to 
choose  their  own  lovers  for  life-partners,  and 
although  the  courtship  is  carried  on  in  the  home 
of  the  girl,  she  is  not  unmindful  of  maintaining  the  dignity 
of  womanhood. 

The  parents  and  relatives  of  the  man  prepare  dainty 
rice-cakes  from  a  glutinous  variety  of  rice  known  as  diket, 
and  these  cakes  are  taken  to  the  house  of  the  girl,  as  an 
intimation  that  the  man  desires  marriage.  The  two  parties, 
parents  and  relatives  of  the  man  and  girl,  then  discuss  the 
marriage.  The  cakes  furnished  by  the  parents  of  the  man 
are  served  exclusively  to  the  parents  and  relatives  of  the 


girl,  and  in  turn  the  girl's  party  serves  the  visiting  party 
with  either  pork  or  chicken  and  native  wine  (basi).  The 
proposed  marriage  is  then  thoroughly  discussed  and  all 
conditions  considered  and  formally  agreed  upon  by  both 
parties.  The  dowry  consists  of  valuable  jars  (gosi),  china- 
ware,  precious  beads  of  various  colors,  clothing,  aliwa, 
spears,  dogs,  pigs,  etc.  The  parties  also  agree  as  to  whether 
the  couple  will  live  in  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  bride- 
groom first  and  later  in  the  house  of  the  parents  of  the  bride, 
or  vice  versa,  and  the  length  of  time  they  are  to  stay. 

(Continued  on  page  302) 
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A  Short  Cycle  of  Cathay 

By  Alice  Franklin  Bryant 


BUDDHIST  monasteries  are  not  accustomed 
to  running  full  page  advertisements  in  the 
leading  travel  magazines  setting  forth  their 
advantages  as  camping  places.  Nevertheless,  if 
one  wishes  to  camp  conveniently  and  amid  beauti- 
ful surroundings  in  China,  he  should  try  the 
monasteries. 

I  became  acquainted  with  them  on  a  camping  trip  some 
distance  from  Canton  up  the  Pearl  River.  The  first  at 
which  we  stayed  was  in  a  level  green  valley  near  the  river. 
It  must  have  been  built  with  particular  regard  to  the  lovely 
view  to  be  had  from  its  entrance.  The  priest  in  charge 
received  us  pleasantly  and  showed  us  into  a  tiny  paved 
garden  containing  potted  plants  and  a  tank  of  gold  fish, 
thence  into  the  main  chapel.  It  was  just  after  Chinese 
New  Year,  and  we  noticed  that  the  altar  tables  were  heaped 
with  the  choicest  fruits.  Smoke  ascended  from  many 
sticks  of  incense,  and  peace  and  tranquility  seemed  to 
reign  in  the  monastery. 

From  the  chapel  we  passed  into  a  tin  tseng,  or  * 'heavenly 
well",  under  an  opening  in  the  roof  to  admit  light  and  air. 
Beneath  it  was  a  depression  in  the  floor  with  a  groove  leading 
away  from  it  to  draw  off  the  rain  water.  Windows  are  uncom- 
mon in  Chinese  houses,  and  on  this  trip  I  found  that  the 
heavenly  wells  had  one  advantage  over  windows.  One 
was  more  aware  of  the  beauty  of  the  skies  above  and  their 
constant  changes.  Passing  the  tin  tseng  we  entered  a 
guest  room  furnished  with  blackwood  chairs  and  small 
tables  arranged  in  the  usual  Chinese  fashion  along  opposite 
sides  of  the  room. 

This  room  was  to  be  our  quarters;  and,  after  drinking 
tea  with  us,  the  priest  withdrew.  Upon  investigation  we 
found  that  two  sides  of  the  room  consisted  of  carved  wooden 
screens  and  that  behind  these  were  two  narrow  rooms  con- 
taining bed  boards  placed  end  to  end.  Hung  with  green 
mosquito  curtains,  they  resembled  berths  in  a  sleeping  car. 
Tlie  establishment  seemed  clean  and  neat. 

The  priest  had  had  a  number  of  basins  placed  on  stands 
beside  the  heavenly  well  and  ordered  hot  and  cold  water 
to  be  brought  for  us.  After  we  had  washed  off  the  grime 
of  our  day's  travel  by  train  and  steamer  and  arranged  our 
t>edding  on  the  bed  boards,  we  went  into  the  kitchen  and 
cooked  our  supper  in  new  earthenware  pots  with  which 
the  priest  supplied  us.  The  kitchen  was  orderly  and  clean, 
but  the  dishes  were  coated  with  grease  because  there  was 
no  soap  at  the  monastery. 

While  we  prepared  our  food,  the  friendly  priest  had  two 
tables  set  for  us  in  the  chapel  directly  in  front  of  the  main 
image.  As  we  were  eating  I  clumsily  dropped  a  teacup. 
Scarcely  had  it  shattered  on  the  stone-paved  floor  when  the 
priest  was  at  my  side  with  a  cup  just  like  the  one  I  had 
troken. 

"Here  is  the  cup  you  dropped,"  he  said  suavely  as  he 
handed  it  to  me. 

When  we  had  finished  the  meal  we  started  into  the  kitchen 
to  wash  the  dishes,  but  he  protested  against  that,  and  told 
us  to  go  into  our  reception  room  and  let  our  faces  shine. 
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After  that  he  had  our  meals  prepared  for  us — 
fluffy,  unsalted  rice  and  dishes  of  well-seasoned 
vegetables  cooked  with  mushrooms.  No  meat 
was  served,  although  some  monasteries  in  South 
China  are  lax  in  that  respect. 

The  second  day  we  were  there  the  little  girl  in 
our  party  came  in  with  a  pomelo,  oranges,  and 
some  immense  apples  that  the  priest  had  given  her.  We 
all  joined  her  in  feasting  upon  this  delicious  fruit.  When 
we  next  went  into  the  chapel,  we  found  that  the  fruit 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  altar  at  Chinese  New 
Year  as  an  offering  to  the  idol  had  disappeared. 

The  following  day  we  took  leave  of  our  friend  the  priest, 
who  protested  against  accepting  the  payment  we  made 
him,  and  set  out  for  two  monasteries  on  Teng  Wu  Mountain. 
Soon  we  passed  out  of  the  valley  and  followed  a  clear, 
rippling  mountain  stream  bordered  by  banyans  and  other 
magnificent  trees.  As  the  China  hills  in  general  are  barren 
of  trees,  those  growing  in  places  along  the  way  to  mon- 
asteries seem  doubly  beautiful.  After  hiking  a  few  miles 
we  reached  the  "New"  Teng  Wu  Monastery. 

This  was  very  different  from  the  quiet  and  peaceful 
cloisters,  inhabited  by  a  few  elderly  monks,  which  we  had 
just  left.  It  is  the  largest,  most  important  monastery  in 
the  province  and  the  strictest  in  its  discipline.  Services 
seem  to  be  constantly  going  on,  the  yellow-robed  monks 
keeping  time  in  their  chanting  to  the  beating  of  a  wooden 
fishmouthed  gong  punctuated  at  intervals  by  the  sound  of 
a  metallic  gong.  Seated  on  the  floor,  they  filled  the  temple, 
while  in  the  dimness  of  the  interior  candles  were  burning 
and  the  smoke  of  incense  arose  before  large  images. 

There  were  about  three  hundred  monks  in  this  monastery, 
some  of  them  very  young  men.  There  were  also  a  large 
number  of  boy  servants,  who,  at  a  certain  age,  may  choose 
whether  or  not  they  will  become  monks.  Their  strictly 
vegetarian  fare,  not  supplemented,  of  course,  by  any  dairy 
products,  cause  the  monks  at  New  Teng  Wu  to  be  slender 
and  obviously  undernourished. 

After  the  end  of  the  service  that  was  in  progress  on  our 
arrival,  one  of  the  older  monks  took  us  into  a  large  reception 
room  to  drink  tea;  and  then  we  left  for  "Old"  Teng  Wu,  a 
smaller,  quieter,  non -vegetarian  monastery  some  distance 
away. 

Here  we  spent  several  days  enjoying  the  mountain  air  and 
scenery,  swimming  in  a  pool  beneath  a  waterfall,  and  ram- 
bling about  at  will.  The  monastery  servants  prepared  and 
served  us  satisfactory  meals,  which  we  enthusiastically 
attacked  with  our  chopsticks.  For  sleeping  quarters  we 
were  given  three  chapels.  I  slept  just  below  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy  with  all  her  many  arms  outstretched  to  help  mortals. 
Just  before  dawn  every  morning  the  priest  came  in  to 
put  incense  before  the  goddess  and  light  a  little  lamp 
that  consisted  of  a  wick  floating  in  a  small  saucer  of  oil. 
Then  he  went  back  into  the  main  chapel  to  beat  gongs  to 
awaken  the  gods  and  chant  his  prayers.    Some  of  the  party 
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HAVING  been  told 
about  an  ancient 
fort  or  trinchera 
taotaomona  mona  (tren- 
ches of  the  people  of  before 
time)  located  at  the  east- 
ern end  of  the  island,  I  look- 
ed up  the  old  man  who 
had  been  aboard  the  Eng- 
lish whaler  and  later  be- 
come a  pugilist  and 
followed  that  life  for  many 
years  in  Europe,  in  order 
to  ask  him  to  be  my  guide 
and  companion  for  this  trip. 
As  he  was  the  only  Cha- 
moro  on  the  island  who 
spoke  and  thought  in  a 
language  somewhat  akin  to  mine,  namely,  cockney,  I  con- 
cluded his  voice  and  his  chitchat  would  make  for  pleasant 
company. 

I  was  much  taken  aback  upon  finding  him  that  he  did  not 
care  to  go.  After  much  questioning  he  reluctantly  revealed 
his  reason  for  not  wanting  to  accompany  me.  He  said  it 
was  bad  for  him  to  visit  that  part  of  the  island,  the  reason 
being  that  it  was  haunted  by  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors  of 
people  who  were  not  his  kin,  who  would  give  him  no  end  of 
trouble  if  he  trespassed. 

Here  was  a  man  on  an  island  only  twelve  miles  long  who 
had  sailed  around  the  world,  who  had  visited  many  lands, 
who  had  married  an  English  woman,  who  had  been  brought 
up  a  Catholic,  and  notwithstanding  all  this,  was  still  held  by 
ancient  taboos  which  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  know 
his  own  little  island— such  is  the  power  of  superstition. 
Not  wanting  to  hurt  his  feelings,  and  because  of  being 
tolerant  in  these  matters,  I  did  not  attempt  to  change  his 
mind.  I  have,  found  by  long  experience  that  very  little 
can  be  done  about  changing  adult  convictions,  especially 
if  harbored  by  primitive  individuals;  only  the  exceptional 
are  able  to  change  their  outlook  on  life,  and  unfortunately 
my  ex-whaler  was  not  one  of  these.  So  instead  of  ridicul- 
ing, scolding,  preaching  or  reasoning,  I  accepted  his  decision 
in  good  grace,  only  saying  I  was  sorry  and  that  I  was  more 
or  less  in  the  same  predicament.  This  interested  him  at 
once  and  he  wanted  to  know  about  it. 

"Well,"  said  I,  "you  see  the  extreme  western  end  of 
the  island  is  taboo  to  me  for  the  Japanese  authorities  have 
ordered  me  not  to  go  there,  the  reason  they  gave  being  that 
a  bird  sanctuary  has  been  established  there.  How  my 
visiting  this  section  unarmed  would  disturb  the  birds,  I  can 
not  say,  but  no  doubt  some  preparations  have  already  been 
made  to  accommodate  birds  of  metal  who  have  a  nasty  habit 
of  dropping  eggs  which  explode  on  contact  with  the  earth." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  I  noted  in  a  Manila  newspaper  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  extensive  and  costly  harbor  improvement 
are  under  way  at  Rota.     These  were  said  to  be  designed  for 


commercial  purposes.  How 
can  an  island  twelve  miles 
long  with  only  a  few  hectare 
of  tillable  land  be  of  such 
commercial  value  that  ex- 
tensive harbor  improve- 
ments are  deemed  advis- 
able? The  answer  is  that 
Guam,  U.S.A.,  is  only  forty 
miles  south. 

The  old  whaler  being 
unwilling  to  guide  me,  it 
was  necessary  to  find  others 
who  could  direct  me  to  this 
ancient  fort  or  whatever  it 
was,  but  this  quest  proved 
difficult.  Every  one  ap- 
peared anxious  to  evade 
this  task,  and  the  people  seemed  even  to  shun  me,  know- 
ing what  I  wanted.  Never  in  my  experience  had  I  listen- 
ed to  so  many  plausible  and  unplausible  excuses,  never 
had  there  apparently  been  so  many  sick  persons  or  im- 
portant fishing  or  farming  duties  to  be  attended  to. 

It  may  be  thought  that  a  large  ruin  could  be  found  by 
following  general  directions,  and  this  I  at  last  attempted  but 
without  success  as  the  locality  it  was  in  was  covered  with 
a  dense  virgin  forest.  Not  only  did  the  trees  stand  very 
close  together,  but  the  ground  was  covered  with  stout  vines 
and  thorny  underbrush  which  meant  that  one  could 
advance  only  very  slowly  and  by  means  of  hard  work  with  a 
bolo.  In  addition  to  the  entangling  forest  growth  the 
surface  it  grew  on  was  in  places  a  mass  of  needle-like  coral 
rocks,  here  and  there  broken  into  crevices  some  of  which 
were  fifty  or  more  feet  in  depth.  Smaller  crevices  were 
covered  by  forest  vines  and  if  one  did  not  keep  his  eyes  wide 
open  a  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  one  of  these  and  sure  death 
would  result.  To  make  the  search  still  more  difficult  was 
the  fact  that  it  showered  now  and  again  and  a  host  of  insects 
especially  mosquitoes  kept  one's  hands  busy  and  therefore 
away  from  the  bolo  and  forward  motion. 

Advancing  slowly  through  this  forest,  I  was  struck  by 
the  beauty  of  lichens,  mosses,  and  ferns  that  comprise  the 
lower  strata  of  this  hell-hole  or  magnificent  tropical  forest, 
the  viewpoint  depending  upon  how  one  has  been  brought  up. 
Resting  now  and  again  gave  me  pause  to  think  what  a 
lovely  place  this  would  be  to  lead  some  of  my  highly  civi- 
lized spat- wearing  friends  to,  and  say  to  them:  "Boys, 
this  is  nature  in  the  raw.  Now  you  should  enjoy  it,  having 
so  often  told  me  you  liked  roughing  it,  far  from  the  madding 
crowd,  etc." 

What  strikes  one  as  remarkable  in  traversing  the  forests 
of  the  high  coral  rock  plateaus  of  the  Marianas  Islands  is 
that  the  dense  and  luxuriant  vegetations  seems  to  spring 
from  solid  rock.  The  reason  that  it  does  grow  and  thrive 
there  is  that  the  roots  find  their  way  down  the  innumerable 
{Continued  on  page  300)  i 
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American  Plants  in  the  Philippines 


A  Review 


NEARLY  four  centuries  of  contact  with  the 
West  has  given  the  Filipinos  many  advan- 
tages not  shared  by  other  peoples  of  the 
Far  East.  It  is  nevertheless  surprising  to  learn 
that,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  all  our  important 
food  plants  and  many  of  our  fruits  had  their 
origin  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  that  the  Philippines 
have  been  the  distributing  point  for  these  to  the  Far  East, 
and  that  all,  excepting  the  pineapple  which  entered  by  way 
of  China  and  arrowroot  via  Singapore,  have  come  to  us 
directly  from  America.  To  many  this  information  will  be 
disconcerting  forjhaving  only  just  recovered  from  an  ebul- 
lition of  gratitude  to  America  for  its  most  recent  "gift", 
they  will  doubtless  feel  embarrassed  at  this  fresh  sense  of 
indebtedness.  Several  of  these  plants  and  fruits  now  grow 
wild. 

The  foregoing  information  relating  to  American  flora 
domiciled  in  the  Islands  was  gathered  from  an  interesting 
article  in  the  Philippine  Journal  of  Science  for  June, 
1934:  "American  Plants  in  Philippine  Ethnobotany"  by 
R.  M.  Zingg  of  the  Department  of  Ethnology,  University 
of  Chicago — which  has  not  received  the  local  notice  it  de- 
serves.    The  author  is  an  occasional  contributor  to  the 


Philippine  Magazine  and  was  formerly  with  the 
Insular  Bureau  of  Education. 

Mr.  Zingg  describes  our  primitive  and  un- 
economic kaingin  system  of  agriculture  following 
which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  public  forest 
by  fire,  and  without  cultivation,  a  crop  of  moun- 
tain rice,  corn,  or  camotes  is  harvested,  the  later  reclama- 
tion of  the  land  from  cogon  grass  necessitating  reforestation. 
He  also  mentions  the  wonderful  terracing  of  the  mountains 
in  Ifugao  where  two  systems  are  in  use — terraces  for  low- 
land rice,  kaingins  for  corn  and  camotes. 

Referring  to  the  ancient  and  locally  general  ceremonial 
and  social  use  of  buyo,  to  which  tobacco  was  added  upon 
its  introduction,  Mr.  Zingg  points  out  that  although  the 
combination  still  holds  its  ceremonial  importance  among 
the  mountain  people  and  is  used  by  them  and  the  Moros  in 
every  day  life,  among  the  Christians  smoking  is  rapidly 
replacing  the  use  of  buyo. 

Credit  is  given  to  the  Spanish  missionaries  for  the  im- 
portation andidiffiisionfof  American  plants  and  fruits — 
made  possible  by|regular  communication  between  Aca- 
pulco  and  Manila  from  1600  to  1820. 
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Tobacco  and  camotes  had  a  wide  distribution  even 
before  the  establishment  of  the  missions.  Both  spread 
with  astonishing  rapidity  but  while  tobacco  had  the  greatest 
effect  on  the  primitive  cultures  and,  in  world  trade,  be- 
came the  most  important  American  plant  introduced  into 
the  Philippines,  the  camote,  although  only  second  to  rice 
in  the  diet  and  livelihood  of  the  people,  is  despised  as  the 
poor  man's  food  except  in  Bontoc  where  its  planting  is 
honored  with  the  Loscod  ceremony. 

Corn  having  to  compete  with  a  long  established  rice 
complex  was  slow  to  spread  and,  in  the  psychology  of  the 
Filipino,  has  the  same  status  as  the  camote. 

The  American  fruits  except  for  the  guava  which,  spread 
by  the  birds,  soon  grew  wild  everywhere,  and  the  papaya, 
which  was  found  to  be  both  tasty  and  useful,  were  slow  in 
spreading  on   account  of  the  abundance  of  good   native 

fruits. 

Three  of  these  American  plants  became  important  money 
crops  in  foreign  trade  with  Mexico  and  China  and  after 
the  opening  of  the  Suez  canal  the  extent  and  value  of  this 
trade  was  much  increased.  That  of  tobacco  still  exists  in 
spite  of  poor  farming  methods.  The  cacao  trade  flourished 
for  two  centuries  and  then  died  on  account  of  fungus  disease 
and  lack  of  care  of  the  trees.  The  exportation  of  indigo 
lasted  until  synthetic  dyes  became  so  cheap  that  indigo 
could  not  compete. 


Tobacco  was  introduced  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  six- 
teenth century  and  at  once  became  popular.  The  civiliza- 
tion of  the  lower  Cagayan  valley  was  built  on  a  basis  of  two 
American  plants,  corn  and  tobacco,  the  rich  alluvium  de- 
posited by  the  annual  rise  of  the  river  producing  the  best 
and  most  of  the  Philippine  crop.  This  became  so  profitable 
that  a  government  monopoly  was  established  in  1781  the 
net  profit  of  which  was  a  half  million  dollars  in  1808. 

Staple  Food  Plants 

Camotes  were  probably  brought  in  by  the  Villalobos 
expedition  of  exploration  thirty  years  before  the  conquest 
for  it  is  known  that  the  expedition  planted  corn  and  in  1599 
the  Governor  wrote  the  King  that  "The  land  abounds  in 
rice,  fish  and  camotes,\  The  first  Spaniards  to  visit  the 
mountains  in  search  of  gold  found  camotes  planted  in 
kaingins.  This  tuber  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  American 
crops  and  the  most  suitable  for  kaingins. 

Indian  corn  was  introduced  in  1541,  also  by  the  Villalobos 
expedition,  and,  as  it  requires  only  seven  weeks  to  mature, 
it  is  the  best  catch  crop.  Next  to  rice,  corn  is  the  most 
important  cereal  in  the  Islands  and  in  spite  of  the  prejudice 
against  it,  is  the  staple  food  of  the  Cagayan  valley  and  of 
the  island  of  Cebu.  The  value  of  the  1915  crop  was 
over  1*16,000,000. 

(Continued  on  page  298) 
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With  Charity  To  All 

By  Putakte  and  Bubuyog 


WE  read  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  has  re- 
cently been  elected  England's  "Public  Bore 
No.    1"  in   a  competition  conducted  by  a 
London  newspaper. 

Here  in  the  Philippines,  we  are  proud  to  say, 
there  are    no  public  bores,  for  we  are  incapable 
of  boredom.     Instead,  we  have  public  darlings,  an  ever- 
increasing  tribe! 

We  had  proposed  to  conduct  a  contest  to  determine  our 
"Public  Darling  No.  1"  but  we  finally  decided  to  drop  the 
project.     Who  doesn't  love  Governor  Cailles? 

Almost  everybody,  including  the  Intelligence  Division 
of  the  Constabulary,  regrets  the  recent  Sakdal  uprising. 
Everybody  bewails  the  death  of  the  "victims  of  their  own 
folly"  and  the  Constabulary.  While  we  sympathize  with 
the  "victims  of  their  own  folly"  and  the  Constabulary  we 
cannot  help  rejoicing  over  the  unexpected  outcome  of  their 
"folly."  For  after  all,  the  unfortunate  uprising  gave  us  a 
new  hero,  Juan  the  Sakdal-Killer,  our  "Public  Darling 
No.  1" — Governor  Juan  Cailles. 

Washington  never  told  a  flagrant  lie — except  when  he 
said  he  never  told  a  lie.  Well,  Governor  Cailles,  according 
to   his  own   confession,    never   gambled    in   his   life,   but 

he  did   not   say  he  never  lied   in   his   life Ah,   the 

modesty  of  heroes! 

Gambling  is  a  dangerous  game.  But  that  is  not  the 
reason  why  Governor  Cailles  never  gambled  in  his  life- 
Heroes  love  danger  and  the  Governor  is  no  exception.  But 
as  the  danger  of  gambling  is  not  great  enough  to  appeal  to  a 
hero  of  the  first  water,  what  he  probably  does  is  what  every 
transcendent  hero  would  do — let  George  (or  Georgians, 
as  the  case  may  be)  do  it. 

As  to  the  "Public  Darling  No.  2",  we  are  not  so  sure  as 


in  the  case  of  the  "Public  Darling  No.  1".  Dr* 
Inez|S.  Villa  has  very  strong  claims,  but  so  has 
Delegate  Cabili.  Dr.  Villa's  "Women's  Political 
Party",  however,  may  soon  count  thousands  of 
enthusiastic  members  —  especially  among  young 
men.  And  considering  the  women's  grievances 
against  their  husbands  in  general  and  against  Mr.  Quezon 
in  particular,  they  may  soon  (who  knows?)  go  Sakdal,  in 
which  case,  God  have  mercy  on  Governor  Cailles  and  the 
Intelligence    Division    of   the  Constabulary! 

Delegate  Cabili,  the  close  rival  of  Dr.  Villa,  is,  as  every- 
body knows,  the  delegate  who  stoutly  refused  to  affix  his 
signature  to  the  Constitution  which  Delegate  Perfecto  had 
hallowed  and  made  famous  by  signing  with  his  blood.  As 
we  had  expected,  Delegate  Cabili  had  another  fit  of  heroism, 
for  he  is  lately  reported  to  have  made  the  following  state- 
ment: "I  made  a  formal  pledge  to  sign  the  Constitution 
in  case  I  did  not  win  in  my  anti-Constitution  drive.  I  will 
follow  the  majority.  My  conscience  is  clear."  We  do 
not  venture  to  predict  what  form  his  next  fit  of  heroism 
will  take.  We  only  hope  it  will  not  be  something  that  he 
can  do  with  a  clear  conscience. 

Now,  as  to  who  of  our  two  candidates  should  occupy  the 
much-coveted  place  next  to  Governor  Cailles  we  are,  not- 
withstanding our  sagacity,  unable  to  decide.  We'll  there- 
fore leave  the  decision  to  the  people  who  in  a  democracy  are 
supposed  to  know  better  than  their  betters.  Let  the  people 
judge. 


It  may  interest  the  reader  to  know  that  water  invariably 
and  promptly  goes  to  the  head  of  my  confrere  Bubuyog. 
Once  he  was  found  under  a  table  crying  boozily  for  Mamma 
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after  drinking  a  tumbler  of  water  by  mistake.     It  took 
half  a  bottle  of  brandy  to  make  him  sober. 


u^you  spent  thirty-five  years  in  building  a  large  market 
*  and  uncovered  tremendous  resources.  Are  you  going 
to  leave  them  for  some  one  else  to  enjoy ?"  President  Quezon 
is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  San  Francisco  Money  Barons. 
"So!  So!"  as  a  German  would  say. 

The  current  constitutional  newspaper  expose  of  the  jue- 
teng  in  Laguna  is  running  true  to  form.  It"uncovers"  facts 
that  are  well-known  and  omits  names  that  are  open  secrets. 
Almost  every  day  we  read  in  the  papers  about  the  sup- 
pression of  Sakdalista  meetings  in  Laguna  and  Bulacan- 
Perhaps  this  is  another  thing  that  is  inevitable  under  what 
Speaker  Paredes  calls  a  "government  of  liberty",  and  we 
may  add,  of  "solicitude".  Was  it  not  G.  B.  Shaw  who 
long  ago  pointed  out  the  incompatibility  between  liberty 
and  freedom? 

The  new  constitution  says:  "In  all  criminal  prosecutions 
the  accused  shall  be  presumed  to  be  innocent  until  the 
contrary  is  proved."  According  to  the  papers,  however,  if 
Governor  Cailles  had  his  way  he  would  shoot  the  two  Sakdal 
representatives  without  any  trial!  Is  the  Governor  among 
the  "seditious"  people  who  voted  "No"  during  the  plebis- 
cite? 

Commenting  over  this  convenient  idea  of  the  Governor 
an  afternoon  daily  remarks:  "Perhaps,  if  our  democracy 
were  not  so  liberal  this  way,  we  would  have  less  irresponsi- 
bility in  this  country."  To  this  one  can  add  that  were  the 
government  officials  more  responsible,  the  government 
would  be  still  more  liberal  in  this  country. 

After  the  recent  Sakdalista  outbreak  in  which  a  number 
of  people  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  pronouncements  from 
high  quarters  on  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly  provide 
the  much-needed  salve  to  our  conscience.  During  the 
Carnival  season  in  Manila,  it  is  customary  among  certain 
ladies  from  the  uppermost  as  well  as  the  lowest  strata,  after 
disporting  themselves  in  their  respective  auditoriums,  to  go 
to  church  before  resting  to  get  ready  for  the  next  night. 

Contributions  to  biblical  history,  mathematics,  political 
science,  and  literature,  all  culled  from  a  single  article  in  one 
of  the  pioneer  moulders  of  public  opinion  in  this  country 
and  in  this  civilization  of  ours  where,  thank  God  and  our 
newspapers,  there  is  only  equality  in  the  "juridical  sense" 
and  not  in  the  "social  sense."  Here  are  the  samples  of 
rewards  "that  we  feel  are  unpurchasable." 

1.  "It"  (the  slaying  of  Abel  by  Cain)  "was  the  first  tragedy  ever  to 
mar  the  peace  of  paradise." 

2.  "No  two  things,  says  geometrical  axiom,  are  exactly  equal." 

3.  In  Russia,  "the  laborer  was  glorified:  he  was  to  take  the  place 
of  Tsar." 

4.  "What  we  need  is  integration  of  all  the  factors  of  our  dynamism 
towards  a  higher  plane  of  existence." 

The  Chinese  "bandits"  will  not  stay  exterminated!  The 
moment  the  Japanese  Army  had  consolidated  its  gains  in 
Jehol—  a  territory,  of  course,  forced  upon  Japan,  (we  mean 
Manchukuo)  by  the  past  activities  of  these  bandits,— they 
start  "concentrating"  in  the  demilitarized  zone!  Now  the 
Japanese  Army  is  being  compelled,  in  the  interests  of  peace 
of  course,  to  exterminate  them  and  create  a  new  "demili- 
tarized" zone.  "O  Heavenly  Father,  give  us  this  day  our 
daily  bandits— and  in  days  everafter!" 


HATE  TO  STUDY? 


It's  hard  enough,  Mother,  to  buckle 
down  to  the  three  R's  without  the 
handicap  of  poor  light. 

If  you  ask  him  what's  the  matter, 
he  probably  won't  know.  But  it's 
so  simple  to  find  out.  Our  lighting 
representative  can  test  the  lighting 
in  your  home,  with  a  Sight  Meter, 
in  half  the  time  it  takes  that  boy 
to  do  his  arithmetic. 

A  change  in  the  size  of  globes,  the 
re-arrangement  of  your  lamps  or 
shades  may  work  wonders.  There's 
no  charge  for  this  service.  And 
absolutely  no  obligation.  Why  not 
call  us  today?     Phone  2-19-11. 


Manila  Electric  Company 

BETTER  LIGHT-BETTER  SIGHT 


For  the  Glory  of  the  "Home  Town" 

By  Ernesto  Romero 


THE  two  men  had  been  boasting,  as  is  the 
local  custom,  of  the  glories  of  their  respec- 
tive "home  towns".  Jose,  who  hailed  from 
Orani,  Bataan,  had  raved  not  only  about  its  gor- 
geous sunsets,  its  marvelous  moonlight  nights,  and 
its  beautiful  beach,  but  about  the  superlative 
quality  of  the  fish  and  the  crabs  and  the  shrimps  caught 
there.  Candido,  who  came  from  Pasig,  not  to  be  outdone, 
had  expatiated  on  the  historical  importance  of  his  birthplace, 
its  picturesque  location  on  the  river,  and  its  famous  clay 
stove  and  pot  industry.  No  housewife  anywhere,  he  said, 
will  buy  a  pot  unless  she  is  assured  by  the  vendor  that  it 
has  been  made  in  Pasig. 

Jose  clung  to  the  idea  of  the  bountifulness  of  the  Orani 
seas  and  began  a  yarn  which  he  thought  would  close  the 
discussion  in  his  favor: 

"When  I  was  about  fifteen  years  old,  four  of  our  best 
Orani  fishermen  caught  an  enormous  crab  somewhere  in  the 
China  Sea.  Believe  me,  it  was  so  big  that  it  looked  like  an 
island.  I  remember  the  whole  population  turned  out  that 
early  morning  to  see  the  spectacle.  A  greater  assembly  of 
peace-loving  people  had  never  been  brought  together  than 


lined  our  coast  that  day.  With  the  aid  of  all  hands 
and  by  skilful  maneuvering,  the  monster  was  at 
last  hauled  on  the  shore — the  truly  plentiful  Orani 
shore.  Believe  it  or  not,  but  the  smallest  legs  of 
that  crab  looked  like  logs.  You  can  imagine  for 
yourself  how  big  its  shell  was.  It  could  have 
covered  the  roofs  of  four  big  churches.' ' 

The  man  from  Pasig  looked  at  the  triumphant  grin  on 
the  face  of  the  man  from  Orani,  and  a  wry  smile  passed  over 
his  face.     "How  old  are  you  now?"  he  asked. 

"Thirty-five",  said  Jose. 

The  questioner's  face  lighted  with  a  smile.  "Just  exactly 
niy  age,"  he  said.  He  lit  a  cigarette  as  if  deeply  lost  in 
thought,  inhaled  the  first  puff  with  evident  satisfaction, 
and  after  blowing  out  the  smoke  and  clearing  his  throat,  he 
went  on  slowly: 

"Isn't  it  an  interesting  coincidence  that  we  are  of  the 
same  age  and  that  about  the  time  you  Orani  people  caught 
that  giant  crab,  I  saw  a  most  unusual,  if  not  an  amazing 
thing  in  Pasig?" 

"What?"  asked  Jose  anxiously. 

"I  was  a  little  over  fourteen",  said  Candido,  "when  I  saw 
one  day  about  a  dozen  of  our  leading  Pasig  potters  gathered 
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about  a  large  table  absorbed  in  a  serious  conference.  Even 
at  that  tender  age  I  already  knew  that  such  men  in  our 
town,  and  business  rivals,  could  only  be  brought  together 
by  something  of  importance.  After  several  hours  of  delib- 
eration, the  men  disbanded  with  such  informalities  as  in- 
dicated that  they  parted  on  the  best  of  terms.  They  shook 
hands,  pounded  each  other  on  the  back,  laughed  loudly, 
and  even  praised  each  other's  products.  All  this  instead  of 
an  exchange  of  ugly  stares.  My  young  and  inquiring  mind 
asked  why. 

"When  my  father  got  home  late  that  afternoon,  I  asked 
him  what  the  affair  was  about.  He  did  not  bother  to 
answer  me,  but  shortly  I  heard  him  tell  my  mother  that 
these  men  had  planned  to  build  the  biggest  pot  ever  yet 
constructed  even  in  Pasig. 

"Work  on  the  project  started  early  the  next  day.  It 
looked  as  if  the  workmen  were  covering  all  the  bare  ground 
in  Pasig  with  red  clay,  and  two  weeks  later  it  looked  as  if 
the  whole  of  Pasig  might  be  inclosed  in  the  red  clay  wall 
that  had  been  erected.  How  high  was  this  wall  in  feet, 
or  rather  meters?  That  was  beyond  my  immature  and 
untrained  mind  to  say.  But  I  can  tell  you  this  much:  the 
day  this  big  pot  was  finished,  my  father  and  I  went  up  on 
the  rim  and  what  do  you  think  we  saw?  We  could  see  the 
whole  Province  of  Rizal  in  every  known  direction!  Some 
ventured  to  walk  clear  around  the  rim  and  it  was  six  days 
and  a  half  before  they  got  back  to  their  starting  point.  I 
leave  it  to  you  to  imagine  how  big  that  Pasig  pot  really  was," 
concluded  Candido,  looking  at  Jose  expectantly. 

Jose,  unable  to  take  a  joke,  stood  up  in  protest,  and  said 
with  signs  of  irritation : 

"You  don't  expect  me  to  believe  that,  do  you?  You  know 
that  is  a  lie !  It  is  an  out-and-out  lie !  Why,  I  never  heard 
of  such  a  thing  in  all  my  born  days,  not  even  in  America  or 
in  Europe  where  they  say  things  are  done  on  a  big  scale  .  .  . 
I  can  not  believe  it",  concluded  Jose  in  a  hurt  voice,  "and 
I  never  will". 

Candido  got  up,  too,  with  a  victorious  smile  that  showed 
his  decayed  teeth.  "All  right,  Pepe,"  he  said,  "but  the 
people  of  my  town  were  only  making  a  pot  in  which  to  cook 
that  giant  Orani  crab,  and  as  the  Orani  people  exaggerated  a 
little,  the  Pasig  potters  made  the  pot  larger  than  was  really 
necessary.  Remember  our  Tagalog  saying  that  for  every 
palayok  (pot)  there  is  always  a  tungtong  (lid)." 


Answer 

By  Amado  Mauleon 

T  cared  for  and  tended  a  plant, 

Watched  it  become  a  tree, 
Then  asked  the  tree  of  the  return 
That  it  would  give  to  me, 

"Just  care  for  me  and  let  me  live, 
Then  with  you  let  me  die, 
My  big  trunk  would  a  coffin  be 
Wherein  your  corpse  will  lie." 
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contains  double  the  quantity  of  cod-liver  oil 
of  ordinary  emulsions  and  3  hypophosphites 
instead  of  2. 


MADE  FRESH  IN  MANILA 


A  bottle  lasts 
a  child  about 
3  weeks,  and  a 
teaspoonful 
night  and 
morning  con- 
tains more  vi- 
tamins A  and 
D  for  blood 
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During  the  next  two  months  your 
children  face  the  hardest  period  of 
the  school  year,  the  rainy  season.  Let 
them  have  a  teaspoonful  of  Boie's 
Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  night  and 
morning  and  cease  worrying — Boie's 
Emulsion  will  pull  them  through  with 
flying  colors. 
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As  In  My  Garden 

By  Abelardo  Subido 

TTERE  in  my  heart 

**■  A  As  in  my  garden  there  is  peace. 

Here  in  my  heart 

Whence  speechless  love's  sweet  wonders  start, 
You  will  find  solace,  dreamful  ease — 
From  fretful  pains  the  soul's  release, 

Here  in  my  heart. 


A  Short  Cycle  of  Cathay 

(Continued  from  page  286) 

Slept  in  a  Confucian  chapel.  In  it  there  were  no  images, 
but  in  their  stead  tablets  engraved  with  Confucian  mottoes. 

On  this  trip,  but  some  distance  away  in  the  district  of  Sai 
Chiu,  we  visited  one  other  monastery.  Its  location  was  the 
most  beautiful  of  any  that  we  saw.  It  was  placed  at  the 
end  of  a  tiny,  wooded  valley  that  ended  in  abrupt  granite 
cliffs,  over  which  fell  little  streams  of  water.  It  was  a 
charming  spot  with  shaded  rock-hewn  stairs  leading  up  the 
cliffs  and  inscriptions  carved  in  the  moss-covered  granite 
amid  the  cascades. 

Near  this  monastery  we  started  to  climb  a  mountain, 
and  were  surprised  to  hear  that  there  were  seven  villages 
on  it.     I  inquired  how  the  people  of  the  villages  made  a 


living,  and  was  told  that  they  raised  fish.  And,  indeed, 
we  had  gone  only  a  short  distance  when  we  met  men  coming 
down  the  mountain  carrying,  at  the  ends  of  poles  balanced 
on  their  shoulders,  tubs  of  water  containing  live  fish.  They 
had  made  ponds  on  the  mountain,  and  were  bringing  these 
fish  they  had  raised  down  to  market. 

We  went  through  several  of  the  villages,  and  were  the 
objects  of  great  curiosity,  as  many  of  the  villagers  had 
never  before  seen  a  foreigner.  In  one  place  we  may  have 
caused  a  run  on  the  butcher  shop.  A  crowd  of  people  was 
around  us,  and  one  woman  asked  what  we  ate  that  made  us 
so  white.     A  girl  in  our  party  replied  that  it  was  beef. 

After  this  trip — until  I  went  to  live  in  one — I  saw  very 
little  of  monasteries,  though  there  was  one  at  which  a 
friend  and  I  stopped  occasionally  on  walks  to  rest  and 
enjoy  the  view  from  its  roof.  One  of  the  monks  in  this 
establishment  would  always  come  up  and  talk  to  us  in  pidgin 
English  while  we  rested.  He  had  been  a  cook  in  San 
Francisco  for  twenty  years.  Yes,  he  liked  America;  he 
could  make  so  much  money  there! 

2.   A  Neighbor  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy 

And  then  I  became  a  neighbor  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. 

It  was  accomplished  not  through  any  process  of  dei- 
fication, but  on  this  wise:  I  was  soon  to  begin  teaching 
in  the  Government  Higher  Normal  School,  which  is  now 
called  Sun  Yat  Sen  University,  on  Civilization  Street, 
and  was  making  inquiries  for  a  place  to  live  within  a  reason- 
able distance. 

"Come  and  live  with  us!"  cried  a  Chinese  girl  with  whom 
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I  was  slightly  acquainted  when  she  learned  of  my  quest. 

So,  on  an  inspection  trip,  I  went  with  her  across  the 
teeming  city  of  Canton  to  the  base  of  the  Goddess  of  Mercy 
Hill.  Here  we  came  to  the  gate  of  Chap  Sun  School  in 
which  my  new  friend,  Fung  Ling,  was  expecting  to  live  and 
teach  during  the  school  year  about  to  begin.  The  armed 
guard  opened  the  gate  for  us,  and  we  entered  the  school, 
which  was  housed  in  a  group  of  buildings  that  had  formerly 
been  a  Buddhist  monastery.  They  were  arranged  in  the 
usual  manner  of  Chinese  monasteries,  a  succession  of  one 
story  buildings  and  courtyards  covering  half  the  hillside. 

We  climbed  many  stairs,  passed  through  moon  doorways 
and  courtyard  after  courtyard  until  we  were  half  way  up  the 
hill.  Finally  we  came  to  a  little  stone-paved  courtyard 
that  had  a  flower  bed  and  a  south  window  overlooking  the 
city.  A  small  house  that  had  been  partitioned  into  four 
rooms  opened  on  this  courtyard. 

"Miss  Lau  and  I  are  to  live  in  this  house,"  said  Fung 
Ling.  "If  you  will  come,  you  may  choose  two  of  the  rooms, 
and  she  and  I  will  have  the  others." 

"Many  thanks,"  I  replied,  "I  shall  be  glad  indeed  to  live 
here.  But  one  room  is  all  I  need.  Let  us  have  the  fourth 
for  a  living  room  for  all  of  us." 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  I  occupied  the  house  alone,  as 
the  two  Chinese  girls  were  afraid  to  move  in.  Conditions 
were  unsettled,  soldiers  were  quartered  above  and  below 
the  school,  and  three  months  previously  it  had  been  looted. 
As  a  foreigner  I  was,  at  that  time,  comparatively  safe. 

I  moved  in  without  delay  and  enjoyed  my  new  quarters. 
To  be  sure  they  were  utterly  bare  and  were  located  far 
from  the  homes  of  any  other  foreigners.     An  Englishman 


and  a  Scotchman  who  came  up  for  tea  insisted  that  I  could 
never  live  there  unless  I  were  a  poet.  No  one  is  farther 
from  being  a  poet  than  I,  yet  I  do  confess  to  some  kind  of 
romantic  tendency  that  found  an  attraction  in  the  location. 

From  the  courtyard  window  that  let  in  sweet  south 
breezes,  I  could  overlook  all  of  the  crowded  city  below  me, 
I  was  above  its  dust,  and  its  noise  reached  me  only  as  a 
hushed,  faraway  murmur.  Beyond  the  city  lay  the  Pearl 
River,  in  fair  weather  reflecting  the  blue  of  the  sky.  And 
farther  away  still  I  could  see  the  island  of  Honaam  with 
its  Seven  Star  Hills,  and,  more  to  one  side,  White  Cloud 
Mountain.  Above  me  on  the  hill  were  the  Goddess  of 
Mercy  Temple  and  the  big,  rectangular  Five  Story  Pagoda. 
On  the  far  side  of  the  hill  was  Double  Mountain,  the  city 
of  the  dead,  where,  in  handsome,  heavy,  blackwood  caskets, 
the  bodies  of  the  wealthy  awaited  a  lucky  day  for  burial. 
Near  it  was  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  erroneously  believed 
to  be  the  final  resting  place  of  Mohammed's  uncle.  To 
my  right  was  the  house  of  President  Sun  Yat  Sen,  then 
unoccupied,  as  his  Canton  government  had  been  over- 
thrown three  months  before.  On  the  other  side  of  the  school 
was  a  Taoist  monastery  from  which  I  sometimes  heard 
the  delicate  music  of  flutes. 

But  the  environs  did  not  speak  exclusively  of  peace. 
The  Five  Story  Pagoda,  and  all  other  available  buildings 
on  the  hill  were  full  of  soldiers;  from  my  courtyard  window 
I  looked  down  on  barracks  surrounding  a  drill  ground, 
where  soldiers  practiced  the  goose  step;  and  occasionally 
I  heard  the  grim  volley  of  the  firing  squad. 

A  few  days  after  I  moved  in  classes  began.  Chap  Sun  was 
a  coeducational  primary  and  middle  school  founded  by  some 

(Continued  on  page  298) 


Dance,  Dancer,  Dance! 

By  Salvador  Kayumanggi 


DANCE!     Dance! 
Dance,  dancer,  dance! 

Dance  the  rhythms  of  the  world  expanse 
With  the  music  of  pain  and  laughter 
As  you  arise  and  lift  your  arms 
Turning,  whirling,  marching 
In  a  wild  wind  of  joy 
Pretending  to  destroy 
Fear  of  death's  arrogance! 


Dance!     Dance! 
Dance,   dancer,   dance! 
Dance  to  the  depths  of  suffering, 
Making  your  body  chant  and  sing 
With  the  cadences  of  love  and  hunger 
To  the  flaming  heights  of  being 
Free  of  shyness  and  of  shame, 
Giving  all  you  are,  burn 
In  holy  unconcern! 


Dance!  Dance! 

Dance,  dancer,  dance! 

Dance  as  you  turn  around  lifting 

Your  arms  in  a  wild  wind  of  joy 

Dancing  the  rhythms  of  the  world  expanse 

And  the  flaming  heights  of  being 

Whirling,  marching,  circling, 

Purging  time  and  circumstance 

In  holy  unconcern! 
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"Milk,  the  Necessary  Food  for  the 
School  Child" 

"Health",  how  conscious  the  world  is  becoming 
of  this  quality!     This  has  come  with  the  realization 
that  the  function  of  the  brain  and  general  efficiency 
in  work  are  directly  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the 
body. 

Teachers,  through  contact  with  so  many  children,  have 
realized  this  truth.  Observation  showed  that  the  dullest 
children  in  school  were  poorly  nourished,  and  that  these 
children  seldom  grow  into  healthy  adults.  Wishing  to  raise 
the  physical  and  mental  standards  of  the  school  children 
and  to  improve  their  chances  for  future  mental,  physical, 
and  moral  strength  when  these  children  become  adults, 
educators  have  cooperated  with  doctors  and  dietitians  in 
determining  what  food  factors  are  most  important  in  the 
health  of  the  growing  child.  These  experiments  con- 
clusively proved  that  milk  is  the  most  important  food  in 
the  growing  child's  diet  and  that  the  least  amount  which 
he  may  safely  take  is  one  quart  daily. 

Milk  is  called  the  "Protective  Food"  because  it  "pro- 
tects" against  nutritional  failures.     Most  of  the  foods  we 


eat  contain  only  one  or  two  values.  They  may  be 
energy-giving  foods,  or  body-building  foods,  but 
milk  is  the  only  food  which  combines  nearly  all 
values.  For  this  reason  it  should  form  the  basis 
of  the  diet.  For  the  very  poor  person  milk  is 
indispensable,  as  it  supplies  values  which  can  be 
otherwise  supplied  by  only  an  expensive  diet.  It 
has  the  quality  of  supplying  the  values  missing  in  a  cereal 
diet.  As  an  example,  the  person  who  eats  only  fish  and 
rice  will  eventually  become  weak,  but  if  milk  is  added  the 
excellent  energizing  qualities  of  rice  are  fortified  by  the 
body  building  qualities  which  the  milk  has  and  the  rice 
lacks. 

The  proteins,  or  tissue  building  and  repairing  foods  are 
supplied  by  milk;  in  fact  a  few  very  necessary  ones  are 
present  which  can  be  supplied  by  no  other  food.  These 
are  most  necessary  to  growth,  and  if  lacking  will  cause 
weakness  in  adulthood. 

Most  people  realize  the  great  importance  of  milk  as  a 
bone-builder.  This  is  due  to  the  presence  of  calcium  which 
is  necessary  not  only  for  the  bones  and  teeth,  but  also  for 
the  proper  development  of  the  brain  and  nerves,  the  hygiene 
of  the  blood,  and  the  response  of  the  muscles.  The  calcium 
of  milk  is  in  its  most  easily  assimilated  form.     Other  mine- 


Proved — before  you  use  it! 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste  has  been  proved 
for  your  protection,  in  hundreds  of  exact- 
ing laboratory  tests.  You  can  be  sure  before 
you  use  it,  that  it  contains  nothing  harm- 
ful—that it  will  quickly  and  efficiently  re- 
store  your    teeth    to    their   natural   beauty. 


For  Proper  Care  of 
Teeth  Use  Both— 

The  Dentifrice: 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste 

the  Brush: 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush 


Two  important  requirements  to  keep  teeth 
clean,  brilliantly  white,  are  the  dentifrice  and 
the  brush.  Here  you  have  them — the  products 
of  the  same  manufacturer:  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste 
and  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush.  The  first,  with  the  aid 
of  the  second,  will  quickly  remove  stain  and  film  from 
your  teeth — leave  your  whole  mouth  refreshed.  Give 
these  two  a  trial.  See  how  effective  they  are  in  keep- 
ing teeth   in  best    possible    condition. 


For  Sale  at  Drug  Stores  and  Bazaars 
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rals,  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  body  and  the 
regulation  of  its  processes  are  prominent  in  milk. 

Milk  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  sources  of  vitamins 
A  and  B  and  a  fairly  good  source  of  the  other  vitamins. 
In  a  country  were  conditions  are  conducive  to  tuberculosis 
0r  other  infections,  vitamin  A  is  most  necessary  as  it 
strengthens  the  disease  resisting  power  of  the  body  by  keep- 
ing healthy  the  tissues  which  these  organisms  ordinarily 
attack.  It  is  also  important  in  stimulating  growth  and  the 
appetite  of  the  child.  Vitamin  B  is  lacking  in  the  usual 
diet  of  the  Filipino  people.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
they  eat  polished  rice  which  lacks  vitamin  B,  causing  a 
weakness  producing  the  condition  of  beri-beri.  Milk  has 
been  proved  to  be  one  of  our  best  sources  of  vitamin  B, 
and  is  consequently  an  excellent  protection  for  the  growing 
child  against  beri-beri. 

Considering  the  number  of  food  values  which  milk  con- 
tains it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  so  easily  digested.  In  fact 
it  is  one  of  our  most  digestible  foods.  This  ease  of  digestion 
is  due  to  the  form  in  which  its  valuable  constituents  are 
combined.  The  values  of  milk  need  very  little  digestion 
before  they  can  be  used  in  the  body  and  produce  very 
little  waste  material. 

The  fine  physique,  courage,  and  mental  abilities  of  nations 
whose  diet  consists  in  a  large  part  of  milk  and  milk  products 
shows  the  importance  of  this  food.  By  insisting  on  the 
required  amount  of  milk  each  day  in  the  growing  child, 
the  health  of  any  nation  will  be  greatly  improved. 

In  the  tropics  one  is  met  with  the  problem  of  providing 
a  safe  milk.  If  not  properly  cared  for,  milk  may  become 
a  carrier  of  disease  germs  as  due  to  its  many  food  values 
germs  develop  quickly.  Consequently  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  to  prevent  contamination  during  handling. 
If  the  animals  are  diseased  or  the  dairy  man  is  a  carrier  of 
disease  germs  then  the  milk  will  also  be  contaminated. 

There  is  also  a  possibility  of  adulteration  of  milk.  By 
this  we  mean  the  adding  of  some  substance  to  increase  the 
bulk  of  the  milk.  Although  these  substances  may  not  be 
harmful,  the  consumer  is  paying  for  a  product  of  high  food 
value  and  the  cheaper  substance  which  has  been  added  will 
not  contain  these  values. 


Wistfulness 

By  Mary  L.  Crosby 

-fXTHEN  I  was  very  young 
I  heard  my  elders  say: 
Being  wistful,  little  one, 
Won't  bring  good  luck  your  way. 

You  have  to  bluff  and  bluster 
And  ask  for  what  you  crave, 
This  world's  in  such  a  hurry 
From  birth  until  the  grave. 


And  so  I  followed  good  advice, 
(At  least  they  meant  it  then) 
And  cultivated  lively  talk 
To  flatter  all  the  men. 

But  now  I  find,  since  I  am  grown, 
How  very  wrong  they  were. 
Whenever  someone's  wistful 
It  makes  an  awful  stir. 

And  so  someday,  when  I  find  time, 
I'll  sit  me  down  and  try 
Acultivating  wistfulness 
Till  someone  passes  by. 


—  that  certainly  has  lhat 
"fresh"  taste.  Here  is  a  milk  that  the  children 
will  love  — no  hesitation  on  their  part,  for 
you'll  find  them  asking:  "Is  it  time  for 
Molico?"  Children  need  "good"  milk,  so  put 
their  future  health  in  Molico's  safe  keeping. 


FULL  CREAM 
MILK  POWDER 
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A  Short  Cycle  of  Cathay 

(Continued  from  page  295) 
of  the  members  of  the  Sun  Yat  Sen  party.  The  teachers 
were  very  modern,  well-educated  young  people,  and  several 
of  them  had  degrees  from  American  universities.  The 
principal  asked  me  if  I  could  not  teach  some  classes  for  her; 
and,  as  all  my  classes  at  the  normal  school  were  in  the 
afternoon,  I  agreed  to  teach  history  and  French  to  the 
seniors  in  the  morning. 

So  my  schedule,  as  well  as  the  straight  chairs  and  bed- 
board  with  which  my  house  was  furnished,  invited  me  to 
activity  rather  than  to  ease.  I  arose  early  about  the  same 
time  that  one  of  the  school  servants  came  into  my  living- 
room  to  put  a  teapot  of  hot  water  in  my  teabasket  and  a 
plate  of  clean  cups  beside  it. 

But  at  first,  in  spite  of  my  early  rising,  the  eleven  year 
old  brother  of  the  principal  arrived  every  morning  before 
I  was  up  to  make  a  short  call  and  bring  me  flowers.  The 
third  morning  he  apologized  because  there  were  no  more 
roses,  but  these  other  flowers  were  the  prettiest  he  could 
find.  And,  of  course,  after  a  few  more  days  there  was  no 
longer  any  novelty  about  having  me  in  the  school,  and  the 
early  visits  of  the  amusing  little  lad  ceased. 

Usually  I  took  my  breakfast  as  well  as  my  other  meals  in 
the  school  dining  room,  and  always  had  the  same  food  as  the 
students.  At  each  meal  we  had  rice,  and  each  of  us  had 
a  small  plate  of  vegetables  cooked  with  a  few  shreds  of  beef, 
pork,  or  fish.  That  was  all.  It  was  simple  and  incredibly 
economical.  Yet  it  was  good — the  rice  was  well  cooked 
and  the  other  dishes  were  always  palatably  seasoned. 


At  eight  o'clock  I  had  my  lesson  in  Cantonese,  from  nine 
to  eleven  taught  the  seniors  at  Chap  Sun,  and  in  the 
afternoon  taught  my  classes  at  the  normal  school. 

At  five  o'clock  we  had  supper;  and  immediately  after- 
wards the  students  and  other  teachers  departed  for  their 
homes,  or  for  the  dormitories  that  had  been  rented  for  them 
in  a  safer  location.  The  school  was  then  quiet  and  deserted, 
and  I  had  a  long  evening  for  doing  my  school  work  and 
studying  Chinese. 

Now  I  should  feel  nervous  about  living  alone  in  such  a  lo- 
cation. Soldiers  could — and  did  once  or  twice  while  I  was 
there — climb  over  the  school  walls.  One  night  a  large  hole 
was  made  through  the  brick  wall  of  the  building  behind  my 
house.  And  the  flimsy,  wooden  latch  of  my  courtyard 
would  have  yielded  to  the  slightest  pressure.  But  never 
while  I  was  there  did  I  think  of  such  a  thing  as  being  afraid. 
Perhaps  I  was  too  young  and  ignorant  to  recognize  danger. 
Or  perhaps  being  accustomed  to  the  protection  of  a  husband 
of  super  proportions  has  now  made  me  a  coward. 
(To  be  continued) 


American  Plants  in  the  Philippines 

(Continued  from  page  289) 

Less  Important  Food  Plants 
Squash,  tomatoes,  kidney  beans,  lima  beans,  bell  pepper, 
and  chili  pepper  all  came  from  America.     The  last  named 
was  probably  brought  in  by  Magellan  or  Villalobos,  for  Le- 
gaspi  found  plants  growing  in  Cotabato  in  1570. 

Potatoes  were  found  by  Navarrete  in  the  mountains  of 
Mindoro  in  1650.     Arrowroot  was    introduced   during  the 


Delicious     Golden     Halves     of 

Del  Monte  Sun-Ripened  Peaches- 
How  they  tempt  your  appetite 

WHETHER  you  want  something  simple  that  you  can  serve  in 
a  hurry— or  something  very  special— there's  no  aid  quite  like  Del 
Monte  Peaches  for  every  menu  emergency.  They  are  a  real  treat,  just 
as  they  come  from  the  can— their  sparkling  beauty  just  a  hint  and 
promise   of  how   good  they   taste. 

For  first,  last  and  always— it's  the  flavor  of  Del  Monte  Peaches  that  wins 
you.     That  mouth-watering,  full-ripe  flavor  of  peaches  right  off  the  tree! 


FOOD    PRODUCTS 


There  are  many  delightful  fruits,  vegetables  and  food 
specialties  offered  under  the  Del  Monte  label.  Look 
for  the  Del  Monte  Trade-mark  when  you  buy  tinned 
foods.     It  insures   finest  quality. 

For  Sale  by  Leading  Grocers 
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last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Peanuts  are  widely 
grown  but  of  little  commercial  value.  Cassava  is  a  common 
food  to  the  people  of  Basilan  only.  All  are  of  South 
American  origin. 

American  Fiber  Plants 
The  century  plant  was  introduced  prior  to  1609  and  its 
fiber  was  used  in  the  weaving  of  fine  cloth  until  superseded 
by  that  of  the  pineapple.  "Maguey"  is  still  an  important 
economic  crop  in  the  Ilocano  provinces,  the  fiber  being 
made  into  twine  and  rope.  In  1586  Bishop  Salazar  reported 
the  pineapple,  an  American  plant,  among  the  fruits  im- 
ported from  China.  The  fruit  is  esteemed,  but  more  so  is 
the  fiber  from  which  the  beautiful  gauze  fabrics  are  made. 

American  Fruits 
Among  the  other  American  fruits  introduced  into  the 
Philippines   are    the    guava,    papaw,    chico,    sapodilla, 
sugar    apple,    sour    sop,    quamuchil,    marmalade   plum, 
hog  plum  and  the  persimmon. 

American  Money  Crops 

Indigo  was  introduced  into  the  Philippines  during  the 
eighteenth  century.  In  the  next  century  a  considerable 
export  trade  of  the  dye  began  and  lasted  until  the  coal-tar 
dyes  drove  it  out  of  the  market. 

Cacao  was  introduced  in  1670  and  had  a  wide  and  rapid 
diffusion  throughout  the  Philippines.  The  best  quality 
was  grown  in  Batangas  province.  A  lively  export  trade 
developed  and  lasted  for  some  two  hundred  years  until 
the  trees  were  ruined  by  fungus.  The  quality  was  good  but 
no  care  was  taken  in  the  cultivation  and  care  of  the  trees. 
In  1915  there  were  only  1,169  hectares  planted  in  cacao. 

Madre  de  cacao  was  brought  into  the  Philippines  in  the 
eighteenth  century  to  be  planted  as  shade  for  coffee  and 
cacao. 

Para  rubber  was  introduced  in  1902. 

Miscellaneous  Useful  Plants 
Achote,   the    annatto   of    commerce    used    for    coloring 

cheese,  butter,  and  silk,  is  obtained  from  the  fruit  of  this 

plant,  came  from  America. 
The  cashew  is  a  small  American  tree.     The  fruit  is  edible. 

Wood  soaked  in  the  gum  resin  is  preserved  from  white  ants. 

It  is  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  book-binding. 

Fragrant  Flowering  Plants 
Dama  de  noche,  brought  in  prior  to  1650,  and  the  temple 
flower  (kalachuche)  are  both  originally  American  flowers. 

American  Medicinal  Plants  in  the  Philippines 
Among  American  medicinal  plants  are  the  following: 
The  physic  nut  is  widely  distributed.  The  sap  of  leaves, 
stem,  and  seeds  is  a  drastic  purgative.  It  is  used  for  stupe- 
fying fish.  The  oil  was  formerly  exported  to  be  used  as  an 
illuminant,  for  making  soap,  and  for  candles.  It  is  known 
locally  as  tuba. 

Cassia  Alata  Linnaeus  known  locally  as  akapulco  or 
&mut  sa  buni  is  much  used  as  a  cure  for  parasitic  skin 
diseases. 

Chenopodium  ambrosiodes  Linnaeus  is  official  in  the 
^  S.  Pharmacopoeia  and  known  locally  as  alpasotes. 
^  is  used  for  hookworms  and  other  intestinal  parasites. 


must  give  you  cleaner, 
brighter  teeth  . .  or 


•..This  unique  offer  has  already  caught  the 

imagination  of  millions.  Will  you  accept  it? 

Read  every  word— then  decide! 

PLEASE  do  not  think  this 
is  just  another  sensa- 
tional advertisement.  It  isn't. 
It  is  an  honest,  straightfor- 
ward offer— designed  for  just 
one  purpose. 

We  sincerely  want  you  to 
try  Colgate's  Dental  Cream 
—the  dentifrice  which  has 
made  teeth  whiter,  smiles 
brighter,  in  72  countries 
throughout  the  world. 

We  want  you  to  see  how 
your  teeth  sparkle  with  new 
lustre  under  the  gentle  action 
of  Colgate's  grit-free  polish- 
ing ingredient,  the  same  in- 
gredient dentists  use. 

Then,  when  you  have  used 
one  tube  of  Colgate's  Dental 
Cream,  see  what  your  mirror 
says.  If  you  do  not  honestly 

COLGATE'S 

DENTAL     CREAM 


feel  that  your  teeth  look 
cleaner,  whiter,  brighter, 
more  lustrous— you  may 
have  your  money  back  with- 
out question.  (See  guarantee 
above.) 

And  the  twice -daily  use 
of  Colgate's— morning  and 
night— will  tone  up  the  gums, 
help  to  keep  them  firm  and 
healthy.  A  joy  to  use,  because 
of  Colgate's  delicious  pepper- 
mint flavor,  that  sweetens 
and  refreshes  the  mouth  and 
perfumes  the  breath. 

You  get  more  dentifrice, 
more  brushings  and  more 
cleansing  for  your  money 
than  other  leading  denti- 
frices give  you.  Won't  you 
try  one  rube— TODAY? 
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Padre  Mercado  records  that  "when  the  seeds  are  taken  in 
wine,  sensation  is  dulled  to  such  an  extent  that  even  when 
whipped  or  put  to  the  torture  the  drinker  does  not  feel  it." 

Eupatorium  triplinerve  Vahl  was  introduced  about  1837 
on  the  strength  of  its  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  bites 
of  insects  and  snakes.     It  is  known  locally  as  apana. 

Asclepias  curassavica  Ljnneaus  is  known  here  as  bulak- 
kastila.  The  juice  is  a  drastic  purgative  and  when  packed 
in  the  cavities  of  teeth  relieves  toothache. 

Argemone  mexicana  Linneaus  is  a  member  of  the  poppy- 
family  and  its  flowers  are  narcotic.  It  is  called  diluariu  by 
the  Tagalogs. 


Rota  Days 

{Continued  from  page  287) 

crevices  to  pockets  containing  much  leaf  mould  and  mois- 
ture. On  many  occasions  I  had  myself  lowered  into  large 
crevices  in  the  hope  of  finding  archaeological  specimens  and 
found  there  the  roots  of  forest  trees  well  established  in  leaf 
mould  and  moisture.  The  flora  growing  in  limestone  soil 
presents  to  the  eye  a  distinctive  appearance  easily  detected 
even  at  a  distance. 

After  many  days  of  fruitless  work  I  decided  that  I  could 
not  by  myself  locate  the  mysterious  ruin  and  held  a  long 
consultation  with  Juan  Taitano,  my  obliging  and  friendly 
landlord.  I  said,  "Look  here,  this  'trinchera  taotao  mona' 
is  ten  kilometers  from  here  and  twice  ten  kilometers  are 
twenty  kilometers.  To  walk  twenty  kilometers  a  day  and 
get  lost  in  the  bargain,  not  to  mention  torn  and  wet  shoes 


and  clothing,  is  not  my  idea  of  pleasure.  You  have  told 
me  that  you  yourself  have  seen  this  ruin,  and  as  you  know 
I  have  only  two  weeks  more  before  the  schooner  arrives,  I 
beg  you  to  help  me.  You  say  you  are  not  willing  to  g0 
there,  but  will  you  not  take  me  to  a  place  say,  one-fourth 
of  a  kilometer  from  it,  and  then  direct  me  from  there.  You 
could  take  a  few  men  with  you  for  company  while  I  am 
searching  and  all  of  you  could,  by  calling  right  or  left 
direct  my  course  toward  it."  Juan  did  not  at  first  favor  this 
plan  but  after  much  talk  and  my  overcoming  of  many  ob- 
jections and  promising  a  reward  to  all  who  would  help, 
the  matter  was  at  last  arranged. 

One  morning  at  daybreak,  we  started  out  to  locate  this 
ruin  which  by  this  time  I  was  determined  to  find — if  indeed 
it  existed — because  of  so  much  time  already  spent  in  fruit- 
less search.  I  had  my  doubt  as  to  its  existence  for  during 
the  many  hundred  years  Rota  has  been  visited  by  more  or 
less  scientific  expeditions  nothing  had  ever  been  written 
about  it.  The  party  arrived  at  a  place  in  the  forest  which 
I  was  told  was  quite  close  to  the  object  of  my  search,  and 
the  direction  was  pointed  out. 

I  plunged  into  the  underbrush  calling  back  for  instruc- 
tions from  time  to  time  to  check  my  direction,  when  sud- 
denly not  more  than  four  hundred  yards  from  my  starting 
point  I  beheld  what  I  had  so  long  searched  for.  So  delighted 
was  I  at  my  find  that  I  rushed  back  to  the  men  left  behind 
and  told  them  with  much  laughter  that  this  structure  was 
not  a  fort  nor  a  sacred  construction  of  the  much  feared 
ancients,  but  a  quarry  where  these  people  of  before  time  had 
procured  the  monoliths  for  the  building  of  their  ancient 


Yours  for  a  Spotless  Kitchen 


Away  goes  dirt, 
grease,  soot,  when 
you    use — 


SAPOLIO 


For  65  years  SAPOLIO  has  been  doing 
a  thorough  cleansing  job  in  the  kitchens 
and  homes  of  particular  housewives. 
SAPOLIO  keeps  pots  and  pans — kitchen 
utensils  of  all  kinds — -as  bright  and  clean 
new.     It    gives    quick    results — saves 


time — cleans    without    waste.     Put    SA- 
POLIO to  work  in  your  kitchen— today! 
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SAPOLIO  at 
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tombs.  My  happy  behavior  must  have  given  them  courage 
for  they  all  followed  me  to  quarry  and  a  most  remarkable 
quarry  it  proved  to  be.  Here  before  us  were  parallel 
trenches  as  shown  in  the  sketch. 

Sixteen  of  these  all  in  a  row  and  to  one  side  sixteen  cir- 
cular ones: 


,._,#  .  TRENCH  t^._ _H yi'X^>^^^^ 4?^] 

. -A. — ^.^__^^-^^-— ^ ^  ...^  ^^^^  ^ 

'•;'     I      /:,  _  TRENCH ^^—Jv^'^1^^ 

^     ^%/;^-\- ground  plan-  ;.  ';i?' £■  ^^S^^Si 
A  cross  section  would  look  like  this: 


Previous  investigators  had  often  commented  upon  and 
expressed  their  wonder  at  how  a  people  who  had  no  iron 
or  other  metallic  tools,  nevertheless  were  able  to  quarry 
stone  monoliths  to  place  over  their  dead.  Some  concluded 
that  this  was  done  with  implements  of  harder  stone,  but  I 
had  on  many  occasions  attempted  to  chip  the  hard  coral 
limestone  that  these  structures  were  made  of  with  the 
highly  polished  basalt  adzes  found  buried  with  their  dead, 
and  after  a  few  strokes  they  would  themselves  become  chip- 
ped and  useless.  It  does  not  stand  to  reason  *hat  after 
weeks  of  labor  to  make  a  highly  polished  and  sharpened  stone 
implement,  it  would  be  used  to  chip  hard  limestone  only 
to  be  discarded  after  a  few  strokes.  The  question  was  how 
then  did  these  people  quarry  great  limestone  monoliths 
without  the  aid  of  metal  tools?  This  had  not  been  answered 
by  previous  investigators,  and  I  certainly  did  not  know  the 
answer. 

Looking  at  these  trenches  which  had  been  constructed 
by  removing  the  very  small  amount  of  the  surface  soil  and 
then  digging  down  into  the  coral  rock,  I  remarked  to  Juan 
that  I  could  not  understand  how  these  trenches  were  made, 
as  those  who  made  them  had  nothing  to  cut  this  compar- 
atively hard  stone  with.  "Senor,"  said  Juan,  "it  was 
quite  easy.     They  did  it  with  their  fingers." 
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I  laughed  thinking  perhaps  that  Juan  meant  that  these 
ancients,  having  supernatural  powers,  could,  as  often  re- 
lated in  their  folklore,  perform  miracles  at  will.  But  Juan 
insisted  that  this  how  it  was  done. 

So  I  said  to  him,  "Show  me." 

Whereupon  he  lit  a  fire  on  a  coral  rock,  let  it  burn  until 
the  rock  became  very  hot,  then  poured  water  on  it,  and  lo, 
the  rock  was  turned  into  lime  which  could  easily  be  scraped 
away  with  the  fingers! 

So  here  we  have  a  method  of  quarrying  with  fire  and 
water!  Very  simple,  but  no  previous  research  parties  had 
guessed  the  method  used.  Much  had  been  written  of  the 
wonder  of  how  these  primitive  people  quarried  without  iron, 
etc.  The  reason  that  no  one  had  found  the  method  used 
is  also  simple,  for  these  civilized  men  had  never  built  a  camp 
fire  on  wet  coral  rock,  and  also,  being  learned  men,  they 
were  specialists  and  had  not  studied  chemistry.  I  was 
delighted  to  be  able  to  record  the  fact  that  I  had  found  that 
fire  and  water  was  employed  by  the  ancient  Chamorros,  and 
indeed  there  is  no  doubt  about  this,  for  subsequent  investi- 
gations revealed  much  charcoal  scattered  about  the  quarry. 


Wedding  Rites  in  Apayao 

(Continued  from,  page  285) 

On  the  wedding  day,  visitors  of  all  ranks,  rich  and  poor, 
join  in  the  gay  celebration.     The  house  is  filled  with  merry 


making.  Noted  singers  of  the  tribe  sing  their  best  songs 
to  entertain  the  visitors,  and  primitive  instruments  furnish 
the  music  for  the  most  noted  dancers.  Native  wine  is 
served  freely  to  everybody.  Both  sides  are  prolix  in  wise 
counsel  and  moral  advice  to  the  couple. 

The  marriage  festival  is  ended  by  the  performance  of  a 
simple  ceremony.  The  master-of-ceremonies  is  an  old 
woman.  She  braids  the  hair  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
together,  and  joins  them  as  husband  and  wife.  She  mur- 
murs a  prayer  for  their  success  and  peace;  a  chicken  is 
killed  in  sacrifice  and  the  ceremony  is  over. 

Divorce 
Divorce  is  common  but  in  many  instances  husband  and 
wife  reunite  after  months  or  years  of  separation.  The 
chief  causes  of  divorce  are:  (a)  neglect  in  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, (b)  laziness  on  the  part  of  the  wife,  (c)  concubinage, 
(d)  sterility,  (e)  lack  of  respect  on  the  part  of  the  wife  for 
the  husband  and  his  relatives,  and  also  visitors.  The  wife 
has  the  right  to  separate  from  her  husband  if  he  is  lazy  or 
incapable  of  hard  labor,  such  action  depending,  however, 
on  the  decision  of  her  parents.  Should  the  wife  separate 
from  her  husband  before  the  parental  decision  has  been 
rendered,  the  husband  has  sufficient  ground  to  reclaim  the 
dowry  as  a  fine. 
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Singing  the  Praises 

of  HERSHEY'S 


TTAPPY  are  the  boys  and  girls  whose  wise 
mothers  insist  on  tasty,  nourishing 
HERSHEY'S  Cocoa  for  their  breakfasts.  Here 
is  an  enjoyable  drink  that  builds  strong  bodies — 
helps  to  keep  active  youngsters  in  good  physical 
condition.  Serve  Hershey's  Cocoa  daily.  Every 
one  likes  it. 


HERSHEY'S 

Breakfast 
Cocoa 


Sold  in  the 
sanitary,  sealed 
package  which 
keeps  con- 
tents fresh, 
clean  and  safe. 


Ask  for 

HERSHEY'S  Products 

At  Your  Grocer's 

Sold   in   1/5-lb.,    1/2-lb.,   and    1-lb.    packages. 
It's  more  economical  to  buy  the  1-lb.  package. 


Sickness 
The  Apayaos  know  and  apply  various  medicinal  herbs, 
roots,  and  bark  in  case  of  sickness.  When  these  fail  to 
effect  a  cure,  a  duratakit  or  medicine-woman  is  called. 
She  spreads  a  mat  in  the  center  floor  of  the  house  and  in  the 
center  of  the  mat  she  puts  a  plate  containing  oil,  lime,  betel 
nut,  betel  leaf,  and  an  ember  from  the  fire.  Close  to  the 
mat  at  the  doorway  a  pig  is  tied  and  then  a  dog  and  a  chick- 
en are  killed  as  sacrifices,  five  bundles  of  pal  ay  and  two 
coconuts  are  also  thus  offered.  While  performing  these 
ceremonies  the  durarakit  covers  her  face  with  both  hands 
and  mumbles  prayers  for  the  quick  recovery  of  the  sick 
person.  The  oil  is  used  for  massaging  and  is  applied  to  the 
part  of  the  body  in  which  the  patient  feels  pain.  The  basi 
and  the  hot  ember  on  the  plate  are  put  under  the  house. 
The  lung  and  some  blood  of  the  dog  are  put  in  another  plate 
and  also  placed  under  the  house.  The  rest  of  the  blood  of 
the  dog  is  put  in  a  bamboo  tube.  Another  bamboo  tube 
is  filled  with  basi.  The  bamboo  containing  the  basi  is 
hung  from  the  roof  of  the  house  and  the  other  bamboo 
tube  containing  the  blood  of  the  dog  is  laid  anywhere  on 
the  path  leading  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  These  ceremonies 
are  followed  by  ceremonial  dances. 

Death  and  Burial 

When  a  person  dies  the  body  is  washed  and  then  dressed 
in  the  garments  a  preference  for  which  has  been  expressed 
by  the  deceased  while  still  living.  All  the  relatives,  wher- 
ever they  reside,  are  notified  by  runners.  Visitors  are  wel- 
come to  join  the  mourners.  If  the  person  died  of  an  or- 
dinary sickness  the  relatives  may  allow  the  mourning  to 
continue  for  three  days.  Music  or  any  kind  of  noise  is  not 
permitted  on  the  premises.  The  men  pass  the  time  by 
drinking  basi  while  the  women  mourn  for  the  dead,  expres- 
sing their  petitions  as  well  as  their  sorrows.  One  native 
game  is  permissible.  It  is  called  bisnag  or  spanking  of  the 
thigh  with  the  open  palm.  Any  number  of  men  may  parti- 
cipate in  the  game.  Each  contestant  is  given  a  chance  to 
slap  with  his  right  palm  the  thigh  of  his  opponent  with  all 
the  force  he  can  command.  This  slapping  of  the  thigh  is 
done  alternatively  and  continues  until  the  thigh  of  one  of 
the  contestants  bleeds.  The  victim  is  declared  defeated. 
The  thighs  of  the  victor  as  well  as  the  defeated  may  be  very 
painful,  but  they  do  not  mind  this  as  it  helps  to  assuage 
their  sorrow  for  the  departed  friend. 

In  former  times  the  dead  used  to  be  buried  under  the 
house.  Cooked  rice,  chinaware,  a  jug  of  water,  valuable 
Chinese  jars,  aliwa,  a  spear,  and  other  valuables  are  buried 
with  the  dead.  Sometimes  a  live  rooster  is  also  buried 
with  the  body.  Once  the  deceased  is  in  his  grave,  nobody 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  house  until  the  death  anniversary  is 
celebrated  with  a  feast  called  peldap. 

The  wife  of  a  man  who  has  died,  while  in  the  state  of 
mourning  must  cover  herself  completely  with  a  blanket  for 
the  number  of  days  that  she  has  pledged  to  her  husband  to 
mourn  for  him  after  burial.  She  does  not  take  food,  chew 
betel  nut,  smoke  tobacco,  or  hold  conversation  with  any- 
body while  she  has  on  her  mourning  robe.  A  violation  of 
this  custom  is  punished  by  a  fine  imposed  on  her  by  the 
parents  or  relatives  of  the  deceased.  Mourning  on  the  part 
of  the  wife  is  terminated  upon  the  last  day  of  her  pledge 
which  is  celebrated  with  a  feast. 
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The  place  where  the  cool  breezes  refresh  the  tired  mind  after  a  hard  day's 
work  can  be  yours  for  a  small  monthly  payment. 
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ARTISTA 

WATER  COLORS 

are  constantly 

making  new 

friends 


Drawing  teachers  everywhere  tell  us 
that  ARTISTA  are  the  ideal  water 
colors  for  classroom  use.  They  mix 
so  easily — flow  so  freely  and  their 
colors  are  so  clear  and  bright. 

ARTISTA  Water  Colors  may  be 
obtained  in  sets  of  4,  8  and  16  co- 
lors, in  convenient  japanned  boxes 
with  camel's  hair  brush  and  holder. 
These  assortments  meet  every  re- 
quirement from  kindergarten  through 
High  School. 

Our  Art  Service  Bureau  will  gladly 
offer  suggestions  for  practical  work 
in  the  classroom. 


BINNEY  &  SMITH  CO. 


41  East  42nd  St. 


New  York 


Sole  makers  of  the  complete  Gold  Medal  Line 
Including  CRAYOLA  Wax  Crayon,  PERMA 
Pressed  Crayon,  ARTISTA  Water  Colors  and 
ARTISTA  Show  Card  Colors,  U  V  A  and  other 
Quality  Blackboard  Crayons. 


Spirit  Beliefs 

The  people  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  spirits  of  their 
ancestors.  Balalang  is  a  war  spirit  to  whom  the  warriors 
pray  for  protection  from  their  enemies.  Ec-uel  is  another 
good  spirit  whom  they  believe  to  be  the  companion  of  their 
warriors.  Anglabbang  and  Paluggatang  are  believed  to 
render  assistance  to  headhunters.  The  prince  of  all  these 
spirits  is  Anglabbang,  the  supreme.  Bumagtu  is  an  evil 
anito. 

Superstitions 

The  Apayaos  share  many  superstitious  beliefs  with  the 
other  mountain  tribes  in  Bontoc,  Ifugao,  Kalinga,  and  Ben- 
guet.  They  believe  that  snakes  of  certain  species  as  well  as 
birds  encountered  on  the  way  while  traveling,  on  a  head- 
hunting expedition,  or  performing  ceremonies,  are  good  and 
bad  omens. 

Taboos 

Married  women  are  not  allowed  to  hold  conversation 
with  or  receive  offers  of  betel  nuts  from  men  other  than  her 
husband.     She  is  not  allowed  to  travel  without  her  husband. 


Courtship  and  Marriage  in  Apayao 

(  Con  tin  tied  from  page  285) 

has  been  offered,  and  it  is  therefore  proper  for  me  to  tell  you 
that  my  daughter  Antonia  is  married  to  Marcelo." 

As  he  sat  down,  Udan,  a  cousin  of  Antonia's,  stood  up 
brandishing  his  bolo.  He  criticized  Balacay  for  not  having 
mentioned  him  among  those  who  were  to  receive  a  share  of 
the  dowry  and  said  that  he  had  always  done  what  he  could 
to  help  support  Antonia  until  she  was  old  enough  to  marry. 
He  exclaimed  that  as  a  cousin  of  Antonia  and  with  such  a 
slight  shown  him,  he  could  not  live  until  the  third  day 
without  witnessing  a  funeral! 

Marcelo  realized  he  had  to  satisfy  Udan  if  his  marriage 
was  to  be  a  happy  one.  He  leaned  over  to  Romignat  and 
whispered:  "I  have  one  more  sapatel  at  home.  I  think 
he  will  be  satisfied  if  we  give  him  that." 

Romignat  was  pleased  to  hear  of  the  necklace  which 
Marcelo  still  had.  He  arose.  "Stop",  he  said,  in  a  peace- 
ful voice.  "We  have  one  sapatel  for  you.  If  you  will  not 
be  satisfied  with  that,  then  we  shall  go  home." 

Udan  sat  down  and  Balacay  once  more  arose.  He  knew 
from  the  facial  expression  of  Udan  that  he  was  content  with 
the  necklace.  "Are  you  satisfied,  Udan?  I  think  that  is 
enough  for  you?" 

"Tuyan  a/"  said  Udan,  meaning  "it  should  be". 

As  there  were  no  further  complaints,  Balacay  now  an- 
nounced that  Marcelo  was  accepted  as  the  husband  of 
Antonia.     They  were  man  and  wife. 

More  basi  was  drunk  and  many  more  pigs  and  chickens 
were  killed  and  cooked  and  eaten  during  the  three-day 
wedding  feast  that  followed. 


The  Javanese  Stage 

(Continued  from  page  284) 

it  meets  with  disapproval  from  the  ultra-conservative 
upholders  of  the  centuries  old  customs  or  adat  who  are 
convinced  that  the  ousting  of  the  carved  figures  by  human 
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actors  bodes  calamity  and  disease.  Its  place  at  the  kratons 
or  palaces  of  the  Susuhunan  and  the  Sultan  appears  to  be 
assured,  however,  and  for  several  years  it  has  now  been 
the  custom  that  grand  wayang  wong  performances  take 
place  at  their  courts  in  which  the  crown  prince  and  other 
princes  of  the  blood  appear  as  actors.  According  to  an 
authority  on  the  subject,  the  late  Professor  Dr.  G.  A.  J. 
Hazeu,  one  time  advisor  for  Native  Affairs  of  the  Nether- 
land  Indian  Government,  the  wayang  wong  owes  its  birth 
most  probably  to  European  influences.  He  writes:  "In 
the  wayang  wong  we  must  see  an  attempt,  originating  in 
the  court  circles,  to  reform  the  ancient  classical  shadow- 
play  into  a  modern  performance  with  human  beings,  and 
it  may  be  that  this  was  inspired  by  Europeans." 

The  plays  or  rather  stories  which  are  performed  by  the 
actors  are  similar  to  those  of  the  wayang  purwa,  which 
as  we  have  mentioned  are  largely  derived  from  the  Maha- 
bahrata  and  the  Ramayana.  They  depict  the  struggle 
between  the  Pandawas  and  the  Kurawas.  Then  there  are 
the  stories  of  true  Javanese  or  Malay -Polynesian  origin 
which  have  some  historic  value  although  so  much  fiction 
has  been  interwoven  with  truth  that  to  the  Western  mind  it 
is  of  rather  problematic  value.  We  may  mention  of  these 
latter  lakons  or  stage  performances  the  lakon  Murwakala 
which  is  performed  especially  to  protect  people  from  all 
kinds  of  calamities.  In  this  respect  it  is  a  curious  co- 
incidence that  the  Javanese  word  lakon,  which  means 
"stage  performance",  is  derived  from  laku:  to  go  or  to  act, 
which  shows  that  the  Javanese  word  lakon  corresponds 
strictly  to  the  Greek  word  " drama". 

The  wayang  wong  performances  usually  take  place  at 
night  and  they  may  last  for  hours  and  even  be  continued 
for  several  nights.  This  may  seem  tedious  to  a  European 
public  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  a  Javanese 
audience  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  story  of  the  play 
and  does  not  have  to  give  its  sustained  attention  to  the 
acting  to  find  the  enjoyment  it  is  out  for.  The  Javanese 
spectator  pays  attention  to  the  parts  which  happen  to  catch 
his  fancy  and  then  lets  his  mind  drift  until  he  is  aroused 
again  by  other  passages  which  happen  to  appeal  to  him. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  number  of  Europeans  who  can 
fully  appreciate  the  artistic  beauties  of  the  wayang  is  small. 
Javanese,  as  all  Oriental  acting,  differs  materially  from  the 
European  conception;  furthermore,  to  be  able  to  understand 
the  performance,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Javanese  as  well 
as  of  the  wayang  stories  is  required.  When  occasionally 
a  wayang  wong  is  given  by  some  student  body  or  native 
art  society  and  a  more  or  less  considerable  number  of  Euro- 
peans is  expected  to  attend,  a  summary  of  the  story  is 
usually  circulated  in  the  form  of  a  programme  in  Dutch, 
but  even  then  the  length  of  the  performance  may  be  very 
trying  to  the  European  audience.  Some  may  find  a  measure 
of  compensation  in  the  truly  gorgeous  attire  of  the  actors, 
whereas  those  who  appreciate  physical  beauty  will  not  fail 
to  grasp  the  impressive  manner  in  which  the  Javanese  actors 
use  almost  their  entire  body  to  express  certain  feelings  and 
moods  which  remind  one  of  modern  impressionistic  stage- 
dancing  in  the  West. 

As  to  the  costumes  of  the  actors  which  are  very  similar 
to  the  traditional  dress  painted  on  the  parchment  wayang 


figures,  no  pains  are  spared  to  obtain  the  most  gorgeous 
results.  To  the  costumes  of  the  court  actors  of  Djocjakarta 
and  Surakarta,  all  the  art  and  craftsmanship  of  the  bat tik 
worker,  the  silver  and  gold  smiths,  and  other  craftsmen  of 
the  Courts  have  been  applied  lavishly.  The  peculiar 
physical  beauty  of  the  Javanese  lends  itself  furthermore 
par  excellence  to  be  decked  out  in  this  brilliant  traditional 
attire. 
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We  may  mention  one  more  interesting  feature  of  the 
wayang  performances  which  recalls  to  .mind  a  similar 
feature  of  the  plays  of  medieval  Europe.  In  all  plays 
appear  certain  funny  characters,  namely,  Semar  and  his 
two  sons  Petruk  and  Nalagareng.  According  to  some 
authorities  it  appears  to  be  probable  that  they  are  the 
original  Javanese  forebears,  and  that  during  the  Hindoo 
domination  of  the  island  they  were  degraded  by  the  heroes 
of  the  Sanskrit  literature  to  play  the  part  of  the  clown. 
There  is,  however,  also  a  Hindoo  god  considered  as  a  clown, 
Narada,  who,  notwithstanding  his  holy  origin,  is  always 
portrayed  by  the  Javanese  in  a  rather  funny  way.  These 
clowns  have  the  task  of  cracking  jokes  at  the  most  unex- 
pected moments  and  thus  break  the  tension  of  the  play  and 
relieve  the  attention  of  the  audience. 

Such  is  the  story  of  the  Javanese  national  stage,  the 
wayang,  whose  origin  goes  back  for  over  a  thousand  years 


and  which  outlived  both  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  domi- 
nion and  still  flourishes  under  Dutch  rule.  Whether  it 
will  outlive  the  Western  dominion  also  is  a  question  which 
only  the  future  will  answer.  But  as  far  as  appearances  go 
it  seems  to  us  not  improbable  that  the  words  from  the 
Ramayana:  "As  long  as  the  mountains  will  stand  and  the 
earth  be  watered  by  the  streams,  so  long  the  Ramayana 
will  live  in  the  mouths  of  men",  will  be  true  for  the  Javanese 
wayang  also,  for  the  simple  little  parchment  figure  whose 
shadow  is  thrown  on  a  screen  to  portray  the  struggles  of 
gods  and  demi-gods  of  the  Indian  mythology  to  the  delight 
of  thousands  of  people. 


The  General 

(Continued  from  page  283) 

A  certain  alleged  patriot  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance,  and  who  consequently  had  spent  his  time  in 
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a  foreign  port,  had  evolved  an  ingenious  scheme  to  make  his 
existence  on  foreign  shores  honorific  and  profitable. 

He  had  organized  while  in  exile  the  skeleton  of  a  revolu- 
tionary government  of  which  he  was  the  president  en- 
trusted with  dictatorial  powers.  His  staff  busied  itself 
under  his  direction  in  forwarding  appointments  to  positions 
in  the  service  of  this  shadow  government,  principally  mil- 
itary in  nature,  to  any  gullible  person  in  the  Philippines  who 
would  respond  with  the  payment  of  the  fixed  quota:  so 
much  for  a  colonelcy,  a  smaller  amount  for  a  captaincy,  and 
still  less  for  an  appointment  as  first,  second,  or  third  lieut- 
enant. 

As  proof  of  our  General's  efficiency  in  his  line,  each  mail 
that  brought  a  batch  of  appointments,  brought  to  the 
General's  secret  files  a  list  of  the  appointees.  If  the  ap- 
pointments were  r/efused  and  turned  over  to  the  Constabu- 
lary, the  individual  concerned  was  rated  as  "peaceable";  if 
no  notice  was  taken  of  the  appointment  by  its  recipient,  he 
was  rated  as  "passive'";  and  if  the  return  mail  carried  the 
required  contribution  signifying  acceptance,  the  appointee 
was  labeled  "dangerous". 

In  addition,  certain  astute  officers  of  the  Constabulary, 
known  in  the  force  as  the  "General's  pets"  had  made  a 
practice  of  sending  out  secret  agents,  in  the  guise  of  local 
agitators  armed  with  appointments  from  the  "exiled  pa- 
triot", to  enlist  privates  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  Thus  from 
time  to  time  these  officers  would  distinguish  themselves  and 
reflett  glory  on  the  organisatiqn  by  capturing  a  few  half 
naked  and  shivering  countrymen,  who,  believing  in  the 
patriotic  mission  of  their  betrayers,  had  joined  what  they 
had  supposed  was  a  patriotic  organization  pledged  to  free 
their  land  from  the  foreign  oppressor. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the  General  to  show  the 
new  administration  the  dangers  of  the  situation,  for  his 
days  on  special  detail  were  numbered.  The  "pets"  were 
mobilized  and  thrown  into  action.  Rumor  of  a  threathened 
uprising  to  take  place  on  the  Fourth  of  July  were  whispered 
on  every  hand.  The  Army  and  Navy  were  requested  to  be 
in  readiness.  Provincial  governments  were  urged  to  arm 
a  body  to  be  known  as  Provincial  Guards  to  supplement  the 
forces  of  the  Constabulary.  An  especial  effort  was  made 
to  alarm  the  inhabitants  of  a  certain  province  near  Manila, 
which  had  the  reputation,  from  the  early  days,  of  being 
incurably  insurrectory.  To  this  province  was  sent  as 
Provincial  Commander  a  Constabulary  captain  who  had 
been  the  hero  of  a  number  of  small  insurrections  in  a  more 
distant  province,  which  he  had  successfully  suppressed. 
He  spent  the  first  week  of  his  incumbency  in  meeting  and 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  American  and  Filipino 
officials,  provincial  and  municipal.  Especially  did  he  cul- 
tivate the  acquaintance  of  a  certain  American  official  who 
had  been  a  long  time  in  the  province  and  who  was  reputed 
to  be  of  some  influence  among  the  Filipinos. 

After  the  conversation  had  progressed  to  a  certain  point 
the  meat  of  the  business  was  exposed. 

"Now  Mr.. ,"  said  the  captain,  "you  must  know 

of  these  secret  organizations  that  are  plotting  insurrection. 
I  have  been  stationed  in  different  provinces  of  the  Islands 
and  I  have  never  failed  to  discover  something  of  this  sort. 
"Major ,"  referring  to  his  predecessor,  "was  too  un- 
suspicious, and  lacked  the  insight  to  discover  such  plots, 


but  I'm  out  to  get  results,  and  I  venture  to  say  that  111 
show  up  something  within  a  short  time.,, 

"I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  other  American  official, 
"General  Bell's  reconcentration  policy  was  pretty  severe. 
I've  no  doubt  there  is  a  plenty  of  dissatisfaction,  and  per- 
haps there  exists  the  will  to  revolt,  but  the  memory  of  those 
months  of  reconcentration  when  every  man,  woman  and 
child  outside  the  deadline  was  hunted  down,  is  still  fresh 
in  their  minds.  Wait  a  generation,  the  youngsters  of 
today  may  have  to  get  their  experience,  but  not  in  our 
time." 

"Well  we'll  see,"  was  the  enigmatic  reply. 

Later,  the  official,  in  thinking  over  the  conversation, 
began  to  suspect  the  good  faith  of  the  Captain. 
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The  shadowy  rumor  of  insurrection  propagated  from 
Headquarters,  slight  hints  of  the  General's  wish  to  remain 
in  the  Philippines,  doubts  of  the  General's  good  faith  found- 
ed on  well  authenticated  stories  of  past  machinations,  all 
suggested  that  a  plot  was  hatching. 

One  day  he  mentioned  his  doubts  to  a  Filipino  friend  who 
was  also  a  provincial  official. 

"Now  mark  my  prophecy,  within  a  few  weeks  there  will 
be  attempts  made  to  organize  revolutionary  bands.  People 
will  be  asked  to  join  secret  societies  pledged  to  redeem  the 
country.  Appointments  will  be  made  of  officials  in  a  'revo- 
lutionary army,'  in  imitation  of  a  bonafide  uprising,  but  all 
the  inside  information  will  be  in  the  files  of  the  Constabu- 
lary, because  their  secret  agents  will  be  the  instigators  of 
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the  whole  plot.  Just  warn  your  barrio  friends  to  be  on  the 
lookout  for  persons  posing  as  patriots  and  report  them  to 
the  local  officials  for  prosecution."  \ 

Ten  days  later  the  Filipino  came  running  into  the  office 
of  the  American  with  an  exciting  story  of  how  a  former 
councilman  of  a  neighboring  town,  who  in  times  past  was  a 
spy  for  the  military,  had  been  caught  attempting  to  recruit 
a  revolutionary  army  and  had,  at  the  instance  of  persons 
forewarned,  Jbeen  lynched  as  a  despicable  spy  and  secret  a. 

Events  apparently  moved  rapidly  toward  the  culmina- 
tion desired  by  the  General.  Rumors  of  insurrection  were 
rife  even  in  Manila  itself.  In  the  neighboring  provinces, 
apparently  patriotic  societies  were  collecting  dues  from 
their  members,  among  whom  were  unsuspecting  Constabu- 
lary "non-coms,"  for  the  "secret"  purpose  of  rising  and 
freeing  the]country  of  its  foreign  oppressors. 

The  "General's  pet",  already  mentioned,  thanks  in  part 
to  the  intervention  of  the  American  provincial  official,  had 
failed  to  accomplish  anything  of  importance  along  the 
lines  marked  out  for  him  in  his  province,  but  rumors  there 
were  galore.  In  such  and  such  a  place,  always  distant 
from  the  vicinity  where  the  rumor  originated,  insurrectory 
bands  were  drilling  nightly.  The  Army  was  alert!  The 
coincidence  of  the  regular  annual  maneuvers,  lent  color  to 
the  report  that  the  Army  had  been  set  in  motion  to  overawe 
the  inhabitants.  Conferences  were  held  daily  with  mem- 
bers of  the  provincial  government  and  especially  with  the 
Provincial  Treasurer  who  was  the  only  American  official 
left  on  the  Provincial  Board,  and  an  attempt  was  made  to 
secure  a  special  appropriation  for  provincial  guards  to  aug- 
ment the  ordinary  forces  of  Constabulary  and  Municipal 
Police.  The  Treasurer  was  new  to  his  position  and  though 
the  whole  matter  seemed  strangely  incredible,  he  was 
inclined  to  give  credence  to  the  terroristic  reports. 

To  satisfy  himself,  he  called,  one  day,  to  the  American 
old-timer  as  the  latter  was  passing  the  door  of  his  office. 
"Hey,  come  in  a  minute,  I  want  to  ask  you  something." 

"Well  what  is  on  your  mind?" 

"I  say,  tell  me  about  the  threatened  uprising.  What  is  it 
all  about?",  and  he  described  the  situation  as  detailed  to 
him  by  the  Constabulary  officer. 

"They  want  an  appropriation  for  provincial  guards  and 
the  matter  must  be  decided  at  once.  I've  promised  my 
answer  tomorrow." 

The  other  sat  down  and^sized  up  the  situation.  He 
really  wanted  to  give  the  correct  information  to  the  Treas- 
urer.    On  the  other  hand  he  knew  the  revengeful  nature 
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of  certain  minions  of  the  law  and  had  no  desire  to  incur 
their  displeasure.     At  last  he  said: 

"If  I  give  you  the  inside  stuff  will  you  promise  not  to 
reveal  your  source  of  information ?" 

"Yes,  spill  it,  I've  told  you  that  I  would  keep  it  secret." 

For  about  an  hour  the  old-timer  talked,  giving  the  Treas- 
urer his  information  concerning  the  General, — all  that  he 
knew  and  much  that  he  suspected.  The  Treasurer  was 
inclined  to  doubt  this  tale  of  dark  and  devious  ways,  but 
finally  he  was  almost  convinced. 

"What  would  you  advise  in  the  matter  with  the  Captain. 
He's  coming  tomorrow  for  his  answer." 

"Give  him  the  'horse  laugh',  and  tell  him,  'all  is  discov- 
ered/ but  don't  let  him  know  the  source  of  your  informa- 
tion.    Just  laugh.     Then  see  how  he  takes  it." 

The  next  day  the  farce  was  enacted  in  the  office  of  the 
Treasurer.  When  the  Captain's  request  for  funds  was  met 
by  hilarity,  he  was  at  first  puzzled,  then  he  made  a  show 


of  indignation,  but  eventually  his  curiosity  got  the  upper 
hand.  "How  did  you  get  this  information?"  he  asked  the 
Treasurer.  Being  persistent  by  nature,  he  badgered  the 
latter  until,  satisfied  by  the  Captain's  deportment  that  the 
affair  was  a  gigantic  hoax,  he  told  the  whole  story  and 
revealed  the  other  official  as  his  informant. 

The  insurrection  did  not  take  place,  and  luckily  for  at 
least  one  man  who  had  seen  through  his  tricks,  the  General's 
efforts  to  retain  his  position  were  futile.  His  "pets"  soon 
followed  him  into  retirement,  but  the  barb  of  a  parting  shot 
remained. 

The  man  who  had  "spilled  the  beans"  had  made  applica- 
tion for  a  firearm  license  to  enable  him  to  buy  a  shotgun 
to  protect  his  crops  from  wild  pigs.  And  his  application 
took  its  leisurely  course  through  bureaucratic  channels 
bearing  an  indorsement  by  the  Captain  describing  the  old 
timer  by  name  and  occupation,  and  in  addition  the  gratui- 
tous and  intentionally  malicious  remark,  "supposed  to 
be  in  favor  of  Independence" ! 
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Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

"The  Philippines  Ten  Years  Hence"  was 
written  by  Mr.  Henry  Uy  Cho-Yee,  a  well  known 
Chinese  business  man  and  a  former  President 
of  the  Chinese  Chamber  of  Commerce.  He 
came  to  the  Philippines  in  1910.  His  belief  in 
the  early  domination  by  the  Filipinos  of  the 
internal  trade  is  probably  somewhat  too  op- 
timistic (from  the  Filipino  point  of  view)  and 
his  outlook  upon  the  future  of  the  Chinese  busi- 
ness community  here  is  probably  somewhat  too 
pessimistic  (from  the  Chinese  point  of  view).  However,  the  article  is 
published  as  an  interesting  expression  of  opinion.  It  may  elicit  other 
expressions  of  opinion  as  to  the  Philippines  ten  years  from  now — which 
I  should  be  glad  to  publish. 

G.  G.  van  der  Kop  is  a  Dutch  journalist  in  Java  and  will  from  time  to 
time  contribute  articles  to  the  Magazine  about  our  Malay  neighbors  and 
kinsmen  to  the  south  with  whom  we  really  should  be  better  acquainted. 

"Courtship  and  Marriage  in  Apayao",  by  Amor  Batil,  an  Igorot 
teacher,  begun  last  month,  is  concluded  in  this  issue.  A  short  article 
on  Apayao  by  A.  Faculo,  is  also  published  in  this  number.  Mr.  Faculo 
is  a  native  Bontoc  and  was  recently  appointed  Deputy- Governor  of 
Apayao  by  Acting  Governor- General  Hayden. 

Mrs.  Alice  Franklin  Bryant  is  the  wife  of  W.  C.  Bryant,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  Nueva  Vizcaya.  She  grew  up,  she  says,  with  a  great  wander- 
lust, took  a  trip  around  the  world,  taught  school  in  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Hongkong.  The  events  related  in  her  article  in  this  issue 
of  the  Philippine  Magazine,  to  be  concluded  in  a  later  issue,  occurred  in 
1922  and  1923. 

Under  the  title,  "For  the  Glory  of  the  'Home  Town'  ",  Ernesto 
Romero  tells  a  type  of  Gargantuan  tale  which  is  popular  among  the 
people.  Mr.  Romero  is  the  office  manager  of  the  Philippine  Magazine 
with  no  ambitions  to  authorship,  and  it  required  some  persuasion  to 
bring  him  to  putting  the  story,  which  he  heard  long  ago  from  his  grand- 
father, on  paper. 

Amado  Mauleon  ("Answer")  was  born  at  Cuenca,  Batangas,  in  1913, 
and  is  a  surveyor  in  the  Bureau  of  Lands.  He  has  contributed  poetry 
to  other  publications,  but  this  is  his  first  appearance  in  the  Philippine 
Magazine. 

Salvador  Kayumanggi  states  that  his  poem,  "Dance,  Dancer,  Dance", 
was  suggested  to  him  on  reading  Louis  Untermeyer's  "Daughters  of 
Jepthah".  Mr.  Kayumanggi  is  a  student  at  the  National  Law  College 
of  the  University  of  Manila. 

Mary  L.  Crosby,  young  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  M.  Crosby,  the 
former  a  prominent  Baguio  mining  man,  is  just  starting  out  on  a  career 
as  a  poet,  so  it  seems.  Her  verses  were  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Sanders, 
whom  readers  may  remember  as  the  author  of  the  series  of  articles 
about  Mr.  Roy  Barcal's  yacht  cruise  to  America  published  in  the 
magazine  some  years  ago.  Mr.  Sanders  is  now  also  in  the  mining 
business. 

Jose  La  Villa  Tierra  was  born  at  Atimonan,  Tayabas,  in  1909,  and 
is  a  graduate  of  the  National  University .  He  states  in  a  letter  that  his 
"Ballad  of  a  Mother's  Heart"  is  a  versified  rendition  of  a  Tagalog 
popular  tale. 
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The  aviation  articles  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Magazine  attracted 
considerable  attention,  and  extra  copies  were  obtained  by  the  Army 
authorities  and  by  the  United  States  Trade  Commissioner  for  mailing 
to  Washington. 

Percy  A.  Hill  took  the  trouble  to  write  me  that  he  thought  the  edi- 
torial, "The  Sakdal  Protest",  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Magazine  was  the 
best  he  had  read  on  the  subject.  As  he  has  spent  many  years  in  the 
* 'provinces"  in  close  contact  with  the  tao,  this  testimony  must  be  con- 
sidered competent.  He  held  forth  on  the  Democrats  as  follows:  "Chris 
Columbus  was  the  first  Democrat.  When  he  sailed  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was  going,  and  didn't  know  when  he  would  get  there;  when  he 
got  there  he  didn't  know  where  he  was;  when  he  got  back  he  didn't 
know  where  he  had  been,  and  he  did  this  all  on  borrowed  money  V 


A  letter  from  Luther  Parker,  who  after  spending  many  years  in  the 
Philippines  now  lives  in  California,  runs  in  part:  "I  enjoy  your  Maga- 
zine and  read  it  from  kiver  to  kiver.  You  have  had  to  carry  a  great 
load  alone  in  trying  to  point  out  certain  eventualities,  but  I  hear  from 
several  sources  there  now  that  a  great  light  is  beginning  to  break.  Ah 
yan!  it  may  be  too  late!  I'd  hate  to  see  a  good  friend  lined  up  against 
a  grey  stone  wall  at  daylight!" 

Robert  M.  Zingg,  a  former  contributor  to  the  Magazine,  now  con- 
nected with  the  Department  of  Anthropology  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  in  Mexico  making  a  study  of  the  Huichol  Indians,  wrote  me 
recently:  "I  was  amazed  with  the  hopes  that  you  and  the  Filipino  writer 
(Salvador  Araneta)  expressed  in  your  symposium  with  our  hard-boiled 
friend  up  in  Nueva  Ecija  (Percy  Hill).  (See  the  April,  1934,  Philippine 
Magazine.)  I  don't  agree  with  him  that  Japan  will  gobble  you  up 
because  America  will  have  a  Navy  base  there— that's  the  only  reason. 
But  I  fancy  you  are  going  to  know  in  a  few  years  out  there  what  depres- 
sion means.  My  feeling  is  that  Uncle  Sam  is  going  to  cast  off  his  little 
brown  nephew  as  an  ungrateful  stepchild,  and  economically  the  Philip- 
pines will  have  to  compete  in  a  madly  nationalistic  world..  .  .  Mexico, 
a  country  with  no  more  population  than  the  Philippines,  is  making  the 
grade  beautifully  and  has  real  prosperity  after  a  decade  of  revolutions 
when  everything  was  ruined  and  lost.  However,  Mexico  is  a  large 
country,  with  a  temperate  climate,  and  one  of  the  richest  mining  indus- 
tries in  the  world,  and  the  people  are  more  industrious,  though  more 
ignorant,  than  the  Filipinos.  They  do  not  have  the  great  educational 
and  road  system  which  the  Americans  endowed  to  the  Philippines,  and 
though  the  Mexicans  do  not  have  to  compete  with  Orientals,  they  are 
accustomed  to  a  standard  of  living  actually  far  below  that  of  the  barrios 
in  the  Philippines.  Thus  it  looks  like  the  Filipinos  will  have  to  come 
down  to  Oriental  standards — which  would  cause  a  revolution  in  most 
countries.  ..." 

Another  letter  from  the  other  side  of  the  world— 100,  Westward  Rise, 
Barry,  Glam.,  Wales,  in  which  Mr.  Ifor  B.  Powell,  here  some  years 
ago  to  make  a  study  of  Philippine  governmental  organization,  writes: 
"A  good  friend  has  sent  me  a  copy  of  the  January  issue  of  your  magazine. 
It  has  settled  the  issue.  I  have  wanted  to  resubscribe  for  a  long  time, 
but  there  are  so  many  things  to  subscribe  to  and  my  income  is  a  very 
humble  one.  Moreover,  its  editor  has  never  sent  along  an  occasional 
number  as  propaganda!  The  crisis  is  still  on  here  and  I  am  as  impe- 
cunious as  ever,  but  the  hint  in  the  January  issue  that  you  plan  to 
publish  reports  of  the  Pre-History  Congress  has  proved  irresistible. 
And  so  I  inclose  a  check."  Well,  being  impecunious  myself,  I  cashed 
the  check,  although  I  am  not  sure  that  I  did  not  get  it  on  false  pretenses. 
I  have  so  far  not  been  able  to  get  any  of  the  Pre-History  Congress  papers 
or  publication.     However,  I  am  still  trying. 
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Tom  Inglis  Moore  sent  me  during  the  month  a  copy  of  his  novel  "The 
Half  Way  Sun"  which  was  first  published  serially  in  the  Philippine 
Magazine  some  years  ago  under  the  title  "Kalatong".  The  book  was 
published  in  Sydney,  Australia,  by  Augus  &  Robertson,  Ltd.  and  runs 
to  324  pages.  He  inscribed  the  title-page.  "As  a  token  of  friendship 
and  with  warm  appreciation  of  the  help  and  publication  given  to  'Ka- 
latong.' Long  may  the  'Magazine'  and  its  splendid  Editor  flourish!" 
An  Australian  critic  says  of  the  book:  "After  a  surfeit  of  ventriloquial 
novelists,  T.  Inglis  Moore  'comes  up  like  thunder'  with  the  story  of 
The  Half  Way  Sun  and  a  new  hero,  Kalatong,  'He  Who  Kills  Alone', 
'Taker  of  Ten  Heads'  the  Philippine  Achilles— not  only  actual  in  life 

but  actual  in  this  book. The  author  loves  clear  English,  often 

using  it  with  biblical  effect.  Chastity  of  language  as  well  as  of  thought 
makes  it  a  book  unique  to  the  present  generation.  I  see  the  strength 
underlying  the  method  and  admire  it." 


Hammon  H,  Buck  sent  me  a  copy  of  his  "Chronicles  of  Sam  and 
Maganda",  a  parable  the  first  few  chapters  of  which  were  published  in 
the  Philippine  Magazine  in  July  and  September  issues  of  1927.  He  has 
added  a  few  chapters  to  bring  the  parable  of  the  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines  up  to  date.  He  makes  these  rela- 
tions out  to  be  a  sort  of  a  love  affair.  "Togo  (a  distant  cousin)  is  still 
a  menace  and  increasingly  Maganda  dreads  his  approach.  Shrewd  and 
farsighted  as  she  is,  she  can  see  no  salvation  except  under  Sam's  pro- 
tection. What  she  now  proposes  is  her  figurative  language  is  a  "part- 
nership'. What  she  really  hopes  for  no  one  not  intimately  acquainted 
with  her  psychology  could  fathom,  for  she  is  still  a  coquette,  but  it  is 
freely  suggested  that  if,  even  now,  Sam  should  change  his  mind  and  for- 
cibly retain  the  maiden,  there  would  be  nothing  but  joy  in  her  heart, 
and  if  she  could  show  a  torn  camisa  as  evidence  of  her  unwillingness  to  be 
seized  and  held,  her  pride  would  be  amply  salved  before  her  own  people 
and  the  world  in  general."  The  chronicle  is  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  52  pages,  and  was  printed  by  the  Corcuera  Press,  1410  Rizal 
Avenue,  Manila. 


Croon,  Croon,  Croon 

By  Florizel  Diaz 

(With  apologies  to  Tennyson) 

OROON,  croon,  croon, 

On  your  lusty  lungs,  cavalier; 
And  I  would  I  could  seize  the  quickest  way 
To  ease  my  aching  ear. 
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O  well  for  my  neighbor's  sons 

That  they  shout  in  the  street  at  play! 

O  well  for  my  darling  girl 

That  she  lives  in  a  place  far  away! 

For  your  saddening  songs, go  on 

In  a  way  that  makes  me  ill! 
And  O  for  a  grip  with  this  redeeming  hand 

That  your  voice  might  ever  be  still! 

Croon,  croon,  croon, 

Through  your  rusty  throat,  cavalier, 
But  not  till  I've  cut  your  vocal  chords 

Will  my  heart  be  filled  with  cheer. 
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Business  and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


'"THE  plebiscite  held  during 
-*■  the  month  approved  the 
Constitution  by  the  expected 
overwhelming  majority,  the 
only  surprising  feature  being 
the  extra-ordinarily  large 
number  of  votes  cast.  It 
is  expected  that  elections 
will  be  held  in  September 
and  the  Commonwealth  in- 
augurated in  November. 

Government  revenues  are 
understood  to  be  running 
slightly  ahead  of  last  year  in  the  General  Fund, 
but  considerably  behind  in  the  Special  Funds,  with 
the  net  result  that  revenue  in  all  funds  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1935  is  somewhere  between  P750,000 
and  P  1,000,000  below  that  for  the  same  period  of 
1934.  Funds  chiefly  affected  are  the  Port  Works 
Fund  and  the  Highways  Special  Fund,  and  in  each 
case  sugar  restriction  appears  to  be  responsible. 
Customs  and  excise  duties  collected  on  imported 
goods  are  running  well  ahead  of  last  year  but  internal 
revenue  collections  are  down  somewhat,  while  Customs 
Port  Works  Fund  collections  and  Customs  Highways 
Special  Fund  collections,  for  the  first  five  months 
of  1935,  are  Pl,400,000  and  1*216,000  down,  respect- 
ively, from  the  same  period  of  1934.  Expenditures 
are  being  kept  down  through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Departments  in  saving  at  least  five  per  cent  of  their 
budget  allotments,  but  the  emergency  appropriation 
of  P  7  75, 000  required  by  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  permit  all  the  schools  to  open  used  up  most 
of  the  savings  for  the  first  four  months,  from  this 
source.  There  was  an  ample  margin  of  revenue  over 
expenditures  in  1934,  as  mentioned  in  our  April 
report. 

The  Philippine  National  Bank  had  a  profit  of 
Pl,410,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  of  which, 
however,  only  P275.000  was  profit  from  current 
operations.     The  balance  was  collection  of  interest 


for 
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and  recovery  of  principal  on  charged-off  assets,  i.e., 
sugar  centrals.  For  the  year  1934,  the  bank  made 
a  profit  of  1*3,931,267,  of  which  nearly  P3, 000,000 
represented  recovery  from  charged-off  assets.  These 
windfalls  cannot  last  at  the  present  rate  for  more 
than  about  two  years,  after  which  the  bank  must  be 
content  with  a  more  modest  return — a  very  modest 
return  of  about  Pi, 000, 000  a  year,  in  fact,  unless 
conditions  improve  meanwhile. 

The  Bustamante,  chartered  by  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce for  a  28-day  tour  of  the  Islands  with  samples 
and  stocks  of  Philippine  products,  had  a  very  suc- 
cessful trip,  with  participating  producers  and  distri- 
butors selling  goods  from  stock  in  the  amount  of 
P63.000,  besides  taking  orders  and  establishing 
connections.  Of  the  sales,  1*13,000  represented 
sweepstake  tickets  but  the  remaining  P5  9,009, 
representing  sales  of  merchandise,  is  a  notable  increase 
over  last  year,  when  sales  totaled  P32,500  on  a  34- 
day  trip.  Merchants  in  some  ports  are  understood 
to  have  complained  that  the  tour  was  too  successful, 
taking  money  that  would  normally  have  been  left 
with  them,  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  Bustamante 
made  purchases  of  distinctive  local  products  as  it 
went  along,  thus  leaving  money  in  the  oort  as  well 
as  taking  it  away.  It  is  believed  that  the  trip  achieved 
its  main  purpose  of  introducing  Philippine  products 
to  Filipinos  and  recommendations  have  been  made 
that  it  be  put  on  a  semi-annual  basis. 

Business  conditions  continue  generally  fair  through- 
out the  Islands.  Sales  in  most  lines  are  holding  up 
fairly  well,  though  perhaps  a  little  below  last  year. 
Bank  debits  to  individual  accounts  are  averaging 
substantially  better  than  last  year.  Circulation  is 
higher,  due  to  sugar  benefit  payments,  which  amount- 
ed altogether  to  $3,851,484  (1*7, 702,968)  by  the  end 
of  May.  Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  were  down 
about  15  per  cent  from  last  year  in  the  first  four 
months,  and  exports  down  55  per  cent.  Imports  of 
chemicals,  foodstuffs  and  cigarettes  have  held  up 
well,  but  textiles  and  iron  and  steel  products  have 
fallen  off.  Imports  of  automobiles  have  fallen  off 
substantially,  but  registrations  have  kept  up  to  last 
year.  Collections  continue  about  as  usual,  Iloilo, 
Negros  and  Southern  Luzon  being  slow,  the  rest 
of  the  Islands  satisfactory  and  Manila  excellent. 

Sales  of  real  estate  in  Manila  were  valued  at 
1*1,825,723  for  the  month  of  May  this  year,  the 
largest  May  total  since  1918,  the  next  largest  being 
1*1,381,126  in  1929.  The  first  five  months  sales 
show  a  very  marked  improvement  over  the  same 
period  of  recent  years: 

1935 1*6,737,936 

1934 4,700,901 

1933 4,904,671 

1932 4,019,095 

The  increase  in  turnover  is  apparently  due  to  the 
fact  that  prospective  purchasers  have  finally  given 
up  waiting  for  bargains  and  have  come  to  terms  with 
sellers.     Real  estate  prices  continue  about  the  same. 

Building  construction  showed  a  considerable  drop 
from  the  previous  month,  the  total  for  May  bein? 
only  150,000.  This  brought  the  total  for  the  first 
five  months  below  the  corresponding  period  last 
year,    1*1,353,000  against   Pi, 426,000. 

Power  production  continues  to  show  a  downward 
tendency.  May  production  was  9,524,000  k.w.h., 
making  the  total  for  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  46,373,000  k.w.h.  against  50,063,000  k.w.h.  for 
the  same  period  of  1934. 

There  were  432  new  radio  sets  registered  in  May, 
making  a  t-stal  of  2,057  since  the  first  of  the  year. 
Cancellations  amounted  to  93,  a  total  of  527  since 
January  1. 

Foreign  Trade   (April) 

With  imports  about  the  same  as  those  of  March 
and  exports  increased,  there  was  again  a  favorable 
balance  of  visible  trade  in  April.  For  the  first  four 
months  of  1935,  imports  totaled  P51, 564,764  and 
exports  P52,922,028,  yielding  a  favorable  balance 
for  the  period,  though  a  slight  one  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1934,  when  imports  were  PoO, 5  29,063 
and  exports  Pi  17,441, 35 7. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  was  favorable  to 
the  Philippines  in  the  amount  of  about  P8, 600, 000 
for  the  first  third  of  1935,  a  modest  balance  compared 
with  the  P66,000,000  favorable  balance  in  the  first 
third  of  1934.  With  such  a  small  balance  in  what  is 
usually  the  season  of  heavy  shipments,  it  seems  un- 
likely that  the  full  year  will  show  the  usual  heavily 
favorable  balance  with  the  United  States  to  counter- 
balance an  excess  of  imports  from  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

Trade  with  Japan  shows  an  unfavorable  balance 
of  P3, 650,000  for  the  four  months  period,  compared 
with    P3,880,000   in  the  same  period   of  1934.     In 


addition  to  the  United  States,  there  was  a  heavily 
favorable  visible  trade  balance  with  Spain  and  lighter 
favorable  balances  with  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy,  in  the  first  four  months  of  1935. 

Import  Trade. — Imports  were  almost  exactly  the 
same  in  April  as  in  March,  but  were  23  per  cent  below 
April  last  year.  For  the  first  third  of  1935,  imports 
were  15  per  cent  below  the  same  period  of  1934, 
Imports  of  iron  and  steel  goods  were  fairly  good  in 
April,  but  considerably  below  1934  for  the  four 
months  period.  Automobiles,  machinery  and  cotton 
and   rayon   goods   are   also   substantially   below   the 

1934  figures  for  the  period.  Foodstuffs,  notably 
tobacco,  meat,  fish  and  fruits  and  nuts  are  holding 
up  well,  as  are  chemicals  (including  medicines,  etc. 
and  mineral  oils). 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  April  were  17 
per  cent  over  March,  but  25 ^ per  cent  under  April, 

1934.  For  the  first  four  months,  they  were  19  per 
cent  below  the  same  period  of  1934.  Imports  from 
Japan  were  25  per  cent  lower  than  in  March  and  29 
per  cent  below  April,  1934,  but  for  the  first  third  of 

1935,  they  were  five  per  cent  over  the  first  third  of 
1934.  The  American  share  of  total  imports  in  the 
first  four  months  was  653^  per  cent  and  the  Japanese 
share  slightly  under  13  per  cent.  Imports  from 
Germany  for  the  period  are  not  much  over  half 
last  year's,  while  Japan,  Netherland  India,  Nether- 
lands and  Canada  are  the  only  countries  showing 
an  increase. 

Export  Trade. — April  exports  were  nearly  12  per 
cent  above  March  but  45  percent  below  April,  1935. 
For  the  first  third  of  1935,  exports  were  55  per  cent 
under  the  same  period  of  1934.  In  each  case,  sugar 
is  the  culprit.  Exports  of  embroideries  and  leaf 
tobacco  are  running  at  more  than  double  last  year's 
rate,  timber  and  lumber  more  than  60  per  cent  up 
and  most  other  products  are  substantially  ahead  of 
last  year,  excepting  sugar  and  molasses,  hats  and 
cigars. 

The  United  States  took  88  per  cent  of  all  exports 
in  April  and  8  9  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  first  four 
months.  Japan,  the  second  best  customer,  took  Sl/2 
per  cent  in  the  first  four  months.  In  the  same  period 
of  1934,  the  Uaited  States  took  92  per  cent  and  Japan 
2  per  cent  of  the  total.  Exports  to  most  countries 
are  holding  up  pretty  well,  exceptions,  aside  from  the 
Uaited  States,  being  France,  Netherlands  and  Italy. 

Transportation 
Shipping 

Cargoes.—  Orient  interport  continued  good;  United 
States  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  good  except  for 
sugar  Europe  no  better  than  fair  with  lumber  good, 
hemp  quiet  and  coconut  products  negligible;  inter 
island  good. 

Passenger  Traffic. — Inward  continued  good  for 
this  time  of  year;  outward  is  very  good;  interisland 
traffic  excellent. 

May  export  tonnage  statistics  are  not  yet  avail 
able.  Export  tonnage  in  April,  according  to  statistics 
compiled  by  the  Associated  Steamship  Lines,  totaled 
138,677  tons  compared  with  320,256  tons  in  April, 
1934.  Exports  for  the  first  four  months  of  1935 
totaled  519,007  tons  compared  with  1,157,716  tons 
for  the  same  period  of  1934.  The  heavy  drop  this 
year  is  due  mainly  to  the  lack  of  sugar  shipments. 
Manila  Railroad 

Revenue  freight  car  loadings  continue  to  go  from 
bad  to  worse,  with  a  weekly  average  of  only  1,243 
cars  with  a  total  tonnage  of  13,082  for  the  four  weeks 
ended  May  25,  1935,  compared  with  an  average  of 
1,220  cars  carrying  14,636  tons  in  the  preceding  five 
weeks  and  1,302  cars  carrying  15,944  tons  in  the  four 
weeks  ended  May  25,  1934.  Copra  tonnage  improved 
over  April,  but  is  lower  than  last  year.  Mineral 
products  and  lumber  are  holding  up  well,  as  is  less- 
than-carload-lot  tonnage,  but  manufactures  are  a 
little  behind  last  year.  The  principal  difference  is, 
of  course,  due  to  lower  shipments  of  sugar,  sugar 
cane  and  molasses.  For  the  21  weeks  ended  May 
25,  1935,  revenue  freight  carried  totaled  725,239 
metric  tons,  compared  with  1,368,788  metric  tons 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  a  decline  of  47 
per  cent. 

Government  Revenues 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  reports  tax  collec- 
tions totalling  P567,968  for  the  City  of  Manila 
(representing  nearly  75  per  cent  of  total  collections 
for  the  Islands)  in  May.  This  is  nearly  20  percent 
below  the  figure  for  May,  1934.  Revenue  from  public 
forests  was  better  than  last  year,  however,  and  total 
collections  were  P741.240,  compared  with  P848,570 
in  May  of  last  year.     For  the  first  five  months  of 

1935  total  collections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
in  Manila  were  P8,065,962,  compared  with 
P8, 127, 255  for  the  same  period  of  1934. 
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May  collections  of  Customs  duties  ««ed<*  ?™£ 
f  Mav  1934,  by  a  considerable  margin  For  the 
S«tfi?i  monthsf  the  1935  figures  are  also  higher 
fhoueh  imports  are  actually  running  about  15  per 
^nt  below  those  of  last  year.  It  would  seem  that 
Ct  mrrease  in  customs  collections  must  be  due  to  a 
l?r«?  propordon  of  imports  on  which  duties  are  pay- 
^°c^^^^  taxes  on  imported 

^more^hanTo0^  cent  below  last  year's,  due  to 
the  absence  of  sugar  exports. 

Banking  and  Credit 
T.prP  was  little  change  in  the  banking  situation 
inMay.     Loans    disco^ts  and  overdrafts  increased 
ubstantially,  while  investments  fell  ofl,  but»tdo; 

^Tn^eTZmy,  but  the  former  »  sti ^ 
the  figure   of  this  time  last  year.     Total   resources 

Consolidated  figures  of  all  banks  as  of  June  1,  1935, 
are  as  follows:  Thousands  of  Pesos 

June   1    April  7        June  2 
1935  1935  1934 

947  777    239  506    240,899 

Total  resources 24/,///    "y-JU 

Loans,  discounts  and  over- 

drafts.... ^HS? 

Investments 2o«7i 

Demand  deposits ™'?74 

Time  deposits •  •       /y,s/t 

Networking  capital,  for- 

eign  banks .•  •       H>437 

Average     weekly     debits 

to  individual  accounts,  ,.01 

five  weeks  ending no  oqo 


97,792 
61,435 
52,118 
78,909 


96,237 
51,396 
59,010 
76,549 


12,680         1,063 


„T,^~      23,011 
108',939    107,467 


20,760 
Toiarnercrrculation....  108,939  107,40/  104,073 
Total      Government      re-  140301 

serves 1W'UDD  ' 

Commercial  collections  continue  about  the ^same, 
with    a    considerable    volume,  f  .  ^rdp"  3 
a  normal  condition,  in  some  districts •     P*^  U^  ^ 
and  Negros  merchants  are   slow,  as   customary^  a 
some    distributors    report     increasing     dignity 
making    collections    in    those    districts     due    to    t 
reduced  income   from  sugar.     Southern  J-uzon 
L  not  entirely  satisfactory  at  the  presen .time    but 
collections  are  generally  satisfactory  in  the  rest   o 
the  Islands  and  notably  so  in  Manila. 

The  local  market  openeTeasy    at    *™°^SJgl' 
but  strengthened  during  the  first  half  - of  the  month 
some  sugar  changing  hands  as  high  as  F8 -35.    ^ne 
decline   in   the   New   York   market   made    exporter 
reduce   their  offers  to    P8.10   and    P8.25, .at   wmc 
level    holders   displayed    little    interest.     The ^  sharp 
break  in  the  New  York  futures  market  caused  ex 
porters  to  reduce  their  offers  to  as  low  as JJ7.0<Mmtt 
f>7.30  by  the  end  of  the  month.     Exports  during 
the  monui  totaled  only   77,268  long  tons  of  centn 
fugal  and  7,637  long  tons  of  refin^Q*"ga£M*^l, 
gate  shipments  from  November  1,  1934,  to  May  di, 
1935,  are  as  follows: 
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Centrifugal 
Refined .... 


Nov.   1, 

1934  to 

May  31, 

1935 

77,268    124,634    226,745 
7,637         5,079      21,613 


May 
1935  1934 


Nov.  1, 

1933  to 

May  31, 

1934 
1,025,203 
56,706 


Total 84,905    129,713    248,358     1,081,909 

Sugar  for  local  consumption  was  generally  easy 
during  the  month,  distress  lots  going  as  low  as  F7.35, 
though  larger  holders  were  asking  P7'75«.i°?  m°™' 
The  market  fell  off  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  fall  in  export  prices. 

Coconut  Products 
Copra  continued  its  eccentric  course,  the  pneeof 
resecada  falling  from  P12.00  and  P12.50  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  month  to  P10.00  at  the  end,  asf/ailable 
supplies  increased.  Stocks  in  Manila  decreased  very 
slightly  during  the  month,  but  stocks  m  Ce^mo[^ 
than  doubled.  Exports  to  Europe  were  resumed  in 
May,  with  Spain  taking  a  moderate  lot,  and  it  is 
expected  that  Europe  will  provide  a  reserve  market  it 
American  prices  go  too  low.  «.u,,„,«v,rmi- 

The  market  was  somewhat  sustained  throughout 
May  by  the  existence  of  contracts  made  in  April 
at  higher  prices.  With  that  influence  removed  and 
larger  arrivals  expected  during  June,  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  go  lower.  ..  fnrrpd 
The  declining  American  market  for  ™.*™** 
exporters  to  reduce  their  quotations  and  local  prices 
fell  from  24  centavos  a  kilo  at  the  beginning o -the 
month  to  20  centavos  at  the  end.  The  ^a«*«  .£ 
confused  as  a  result  of  the  NRA  decision  and  legs 
lation  pending  in  Washington,  which  would  effect 
the  American  market  for  coconut,  oil.  With  the 
uncertainty  regarding  American  prices  for  oil  and 
local  prices  for  copra,  mills  are  maintaining  a  caucus 
attitude.  Exports  in  May  were  nevertheless  con 
siderably  larger  than  in  April  and  compare  favorably 
with  the  average.  .„«  „  rnm- 
Schnurmacher's  statistics  for  May  1935  as  com 
pared  with  the  previous  month  of  May  ot  last 
year,  are  as  follows: 


May 
1935 


April 
1935 


May 
1934 


Copra — Prices,  resecada, 
buyers'  godowns,  Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  100 
kilos: 

High 

Low 

Coconut  Oil — Prices,  in 
drums,  Manila,  pesos 
per  kilo: 

High 

Low 


12.00 
10.00 


0.24 
.20 


12.50 
9.75 


0.24 
.20 


3.60 
3.40 


0.09 
.085 


Abaca  (Manila  Hemp) 
The  Manila  market  was  fair  throughout  the  month 
with  good  demand  especially  for  the  higher  grades^ 
In  Davao  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  medium 
grades  that  were"  in  demand  causing  pric es  J>  advwge 
strikingly  during  the  month  on  I,  J-l  and  G,  while 
^^Ln^nSa^t^as  quiet  but  the  Ame ri .an 
«nd  Taoanese  markets  were  steady,  /lne  local 
ofdag  S  continue  busy  but  the  feverish .activity 
nf  thp  nast  several  months  has  slackened  now  that 
?L  Tydfngs  BThas  been  passed  limiting  American 
cordage  imports  to  6,000,000  pounds  a  year,  effective 

MClosing9prices  in  Manila   (f.a.s.)   pesos  per  picul, 
for  various  grades,  were  reported  as  follows 

E,  13.00;  F,  8.50;  I,  7.00;  J-l,  5.75,  J-2,  4.bU, 
K,  4.00;  L-l,  3.50. 

In  view  of  the  apparently  short  1934-1935  crop 
and  the  Set  that  m?ny  growers  are  unwilling  to  seU 
at  present  prices  any  more  than  necessary  t  was  to 
be  expected  that  the  firmness  whi^h  began  to  be 
noticeable  in  the  rice  market  in  the  last  half  of  April 
should  continue  through  May.  The  month  opened 
w£h  luxury  rice  at  F5.20  for  the  best  grade  and 
Macans  atP4.45,  and  closed  with ^luxury  rice  at 
P5.10  to  P5.30  and  Macans  at  P4.55  to  P4. 75 .per 
sack  of  57  kilos.  Palay  prices  opened  at  P1.95  to 
1*2  15  Der  sack  of  44  kilos  and  closed  at  F2.05  to 
P2  20.  P  It  is  expected  that  the  market  wil  continue 
firm  throughout  June.  Prices  are  still  toe >  low  how- 
ever, to  attract  imports,  which  include  only  negli- 
gible amounts  of  luxury  rice. 

Tobacco  .  . 

The  local  tobacco  market  remained  quiet  during 
May.  Buying  in  La  Union  Province  continued  at 
comparatively  high  prices.  Shipments  abroad  have 
been  the  lowest  since  July,  1934  Estimated  exports 
of  raw  leaf,  stripped  tobacco  and  scraps  during  May 
amounted  to  184,651  kilos  as  compared  with  261,174 
kilos  last  year. 

Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  during  May, 
at  1^  016  000  units,  showed  a  very  slight  improve- 
ment'over  the  previous  month.  Exports  to  other 
countries    were    estimated    at    more    than    1,500,000 

cigars. 

Lumber 

Lumber  production  is  running  well  ahead  of  last 
year  and  exports  of  both  logs  and  lumber  are  also 
very  good.  Exports  of  logs  and  lumber,  for  the  first 
four  months  of  1934  and  1935,  have  been  as  follows: 

Total  4  months 
Logs: 

Cubic  meters 

Pesos 

Lumber: 

Cubic  meters 

Japan  continues  to  be  the  best  market  for  logs, 
though  it  is  taking  about  25  per  cent  logs  less  than  last 
year  due  to  heavy  stocks  and  competition  from 
Borneo.     China    is    taking    both    logs    and    lumber, 
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while  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  are  taking 
entirely  sawn  lumber.  Shipments  to  most  markets 
are  well  ahead  of  last  year,  and  the  United  States 
is  taking  nearly  twice  as  much  as  last  year.  The 
Supreme  Court  decision  on  the  NRA  was  welcomed 
by  local  lumber  people  as  it  is  believed  it  removes 
the  quota  limit  which  was  rapidly  being  approached. 
Mining 
Gold  production  continues  to  increase,  amounting 
to  P2,609,788,  a  P172,561  increase  over  April  and 
a  new  monthly  record  for  Philippine  production. 
The  increase  is  not  as  great  as  it  appears,  however, 
being  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  two  mines  in  Mas- 
bate,  I.X.L.  and  Panique,  have  just  started  reporting 
their  output.  They  have  actually  been  producing 
for  some  time,  but  hitherto  it  has  been  impossible 
to  get  figures.  They  are  increasing  their  mill  capa- 
city and  are  expected  to  step  up  production  before 
long.  United  Paracale,  in  Camarines  Norte,  has 
completed  its  100  ton  mill  and  is  starting  production 
in  June,  assuring  another  month  of  new  record  pro- 
duction for  the  Philippines.  Most  of  the  mnes 
increased  their  output  in  May,  as  is  indicated  by  the 
substantial  increase  in  total  output  (even  if  I.X.L. 
and  Panique  are  disregarded)  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Gold  River  disappeared  from  the  list  of  producers 
after  its  brief  debut  the  previous  month.  Goll 
River  officials  are  trying  to  mike  arrangements  to 
sell  their  175  ton  mill  and  contract  with  a  conve- 
nicnly  located  company  to  mill  their  ore.  The 
following  table  shows  the  value  of  production  in 
May  of  the  mines  for  which  records  are  available: 

Antamok  Goldfields F      235,383 

Baguio  Gold 69,985 

Balatoc 1,060,594 

Benguet  Consolidated 676,833 

Benguet  Exploration 20,739 

Demonstration 96,639 

Ipo  Gold 38,997 

Itogon 205,982 

I.X.L 35,8)0 

Paniqui 75,879 

Suyoc 91,957 

Total P2,609,788 

Filipinos  are  showing  increasing  interest  in  mining, 
judging  from  registrations  of  new  mining  companies 
with  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1935.  Companies  registered  had  an  aggregate 
capital  of  1*2,200,000  authorized,  1*755,950  sub- 
scribed and  P122.102  paid-in.  Filipinos  own  84.10 
per  cent  of  the  subscribed  capital  and  71.45  percent 
of  the  paid-in  capital,  respectively,  while  Americans 
own  15.85  per  cent  and  27.75  percent.  Up  to  the 
end  of  1934,  Filipino  participation  in  mining  shares 
did  not  exceed  40  per  cent. 


News  Summary 


The  Philippines 


May  10.—  Maj.-Gen.  Halstead 
Dorey,  commanding  the  Hawai- 
ian Division,  and  at  one  time 
member  of  the  late  Governor- 
General  Leonard  Wood's  staff, 
arrives  in  Manila  for  a  visit. 

May  20. — J.  H.  Marsman, 
President  of  Marsman  8b  Com- 
pany, returns  to  Manila  from 
Europe  and  states  that  he  has 
interested  British  capital  in 
investing  here.  Shares  of  stock  in  his  company  are 
now  listed  on  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 

May  22. — Capt.  E.  G.  Chapman,  Malacanang 
legal  adviser  for  three  years,  leaves  the  Philippines, 
having  been  ordered  to  active  service  at  Fort  Francis 
B.  Warren,  Wyoming. 


May  23. — Speaker  Quint  in  Paredes,  in  Tokyo  to 
meet  Senate  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  is  closely 
questioned  by  reporters  as  to  the  attitude  toward 
foreign  capital  of  the  prospective  Commonwealth 
Government.  He  state3  that  foreign  capital  will  be 
fairly  deilt  with. 

May  24. — Quezon  states  in  a  radiogram  to  Senator 
Claro  M.  Recto  that  he  will  not  be  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  of  the  Commonwealth  without  a  coali- 
tion of  the  two  major  parties  and  that  since  many 
majority  legislators  are  opposed  to  the  coalition, 
they  must  choose  another  candidate.  The  message 
creates  a  furor  in  political  circles. 

Senator  Elpidio  Quirino,  Secretary  of  Finance, 
sails  for  Mindanao  to  investigate  the  ramoant  smug- 
gling there,  th  ?  illegal  fishing,  and  the  illegal  entry 
of  alliens.     His  itinerary  is  not  made  public. 

May  25.  —General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  announces 
his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency. 

Ciriaco  Dizon,  a  tenant  farmer  in  Pampanga,  is 
shot  and  killed  by  a  Constabulary  man  as  he  allegedly 
attacked  another  Constabulary  man  with  a  bolo. 
Other  tenancs  armed  with  bolos  fled.  Dison  and 
his  men  are  said  to  have  been  destroying  a  sugar  cane 
field  after  they  had  been  toll  that  the  landowner, 
Simeon  A^uis,  refused  to  listen  to  their  demands. 

Valeriano  Uichangco,  state  witness  against  a 
number  of  Sukdal  leaders,  is  mysteriously  shot  and 
killed  at  Cilauin,  Laguna.  It  is  believed  his  as- 
sailants entertained  a  grudge  against  him  as  a  spy. 

May  30. — T.  Y.  Wic  cham,  Vice-President  of  the 
Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  H.  M.  Bixby,  Far  Eastern 
representative  of  Pan  American  Airways,  and  Dr. 
Louis  C.  Jones,  engineer  for  the  American  Cynamid 
Company,  all  members  of  the  Forbes  Economic 
Mission  to  the  Far  East,  arrive  in  Manila  for  a  week's 
visit.  Wickham  states:  "From  the  American  view- 
point, the  Philippines  is  the  key  to  Pacific  trade.  I 
believe  that  with  the  industrial  capacity  of  a  country 
like  the  United  States,  the  greatest  market  for  its 
products  is  the  Orient". 

Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  and  Quezon 
arrive   in   Yokohama. 

May  3 1 . — Murphy  radios  Acting  Governor-General 
J.  R.  Hayden  requesting  him  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  for  a  special  session  of  the  Legislature  on  July 
12  to  canvass  the  constitutional  plebiscite  returns. 

June  1. — The  Philippine  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
headed  by  L.  R.  Aguinaldo,  submits  a  set  of  recom- 
mendations to  the  Forbes  Mission  group  urging 
continuation  of  free  trade  with  the  United  States 
or  the  establishment  of  reciprocal  trade  relations. 

June  2. — Aguinaldo  addresses  a  crowd  of  5,000 
people  in  Cavite  and  advocates  shortening  the 
transition  period  to  independence  to  three  or  five 
years,  improving  Philippine-American  trade  rela- 
tions, greater  autonomy  for  provincial  and  munic- 
ipal governments,  economy  in  government,  lower 
taxes,  a  national  lottery,  nationalization  of  resources, 
promotion  of  new  industries,  improvement  of  labor 
and  tenant  conditions,  public  works  to  offset  un- 
employment, vocational  education,  etc. 

The  Sakdal  Party  holds  a  meeting  in  Manila  and 
in  the  absence  of  Benigno  Ramos,  now  in  Japan, 
elects  Dr.  Jose  Timog  and  Felicisimo  Lauson,  Pres- 
ident and  Vice-President  respectively.  They  pro- 
mise to  work  for  independence  "before  December 
31,  1935".  A  resolution  is  passed  questioning  the 
manner  in  which  the  plebiscite  was  conducted  and  a 
committee  is  appointed  to  request  the  Governor- 
General  to  clarify  the  rights  of  assembly,  petition, 
and  freedom  of  speech  and  press. 

Senator  Jose  A.  Clarin,  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate  and  Second  Vice-President  of  the  Na- 
cionalista-Democrata  Party,  dies  in  Manila  of  a 
tumor  of  the  lungs  after  an  illness  of  some  two 
months,  aged  55.  He  was  born  in  Tagbilaran,  Bohol, 
in  1879,  was  a  successful  lawyer,  and  a  member  of 
the  Philippine  Assembly  and  the  Philippine  Legisla- 
ture continuously  since  their  organization.  He  was 
not  married. 

June  3. — Wickham  of  the  Forbes  Mission  states 
to  the  press:  "I  believe  you  have  great  trade  pos- 
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sibilities  here,  perhaps  among  the  best  m  the  Orient. 
Every  thing  should  be  done  for  the  development  of 
These  faculties  if  you  want  to  be =  among  the  mcst 
nrosperous  nations  in  the  world  Trade  in  the 
Philippines  is  greatly  American  and  I  hope  it  stays 
fo  I  am  sure  the  American  market  is  essential  for 
the   local   commodities".  ,   .      _,         ,     .  , 

Murphy  and  Quezon  are  greeted  in  Shanghai  by 
former  Governor-General  Francis  Burton  Harrison 
who  has  been  in  Shanghai  for  several  months  and 
Sates  he  plans  to  attend  the  Commonwealth  inau- 
guration. Murphy  also  meets  former  Governor- 
General  W.   Cameron  Forbes.  .  . 

June  5,-Ending  considerable  anxiety -^  P^lnopine 
sugar  circles  since  the  decision  of  the  Unued  States 
Supreme  Court  invalidating  the  National  Industrial 
Recovery  Act,  Dr.  Carl  M.  Rosenquis  ,  chief  of  the 
local  sugar  section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration,  states  that  he  has  received  instruc- 
tions from  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace 
o  continue  benefit  payments  in  the  Philippines 

Hayden  signs  a  proclamation  convening  the  Legis- 
lature^ special  session  on  July  12  to  receive  and 
anvass  the  plebiscite  returns  and  certity  to  the 
results,  to  enact  legislation  for  the  election  of  the 
Commonwealth  officials  and  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  transfer  of  the  functions  of  the  present  to 
the  Commonwealth  government. 

Five  cases  of  dynamite,  part  of  eleven  cases  stolen 
from  the  city  warehouse  a  week  ago,  are  found  buried 
n  a  creek  bank  in  the  rear  of  Quezon's  house  in 
Ro«,„-r,  A  nlot  to  blow  up  the  house  is  susoected. 
BSop  GrPegorio°  Aglipa?,  head  of  th ; ^JjPIgne 
Independent  Church,  announces  that  he  will  for 
mally  launch  his  candidacy  for  the  Pfesidency  on 
June  16.     He  states  his  chief  purpose  is     to  defeat 

^Wkkham  of  the  Forbes  Mission  which  leaves 
trdav  tellT  reporters:  "Our  Mission  is  making  a 
practical  itenfby "em  study  of  the  Pacific  trade 
whh  the  very  definite  object  of  both  enlarging  its 
volume  and  increasing  American  P«ticipatio n  m  it. 
The  remarkable  growth  in  the  trade  of  the  Philip- 
nines  h^s  been  largely  with  America  financed  with 
America"  coital  Jn/with  the  W«»f»  "^"^ 
territory.  It  has  been  to  America  the  key  to  the 
Pacific  trade  because,  while  the  movement  of  goods 
Across  an  ocean  gave  it  the  appearance  of  foreign 
trade,  it  was  in  fact  domes  ic  trade  built  up  on  Amer- 
ican territory.  With  the  advent  of  independence, 
rade  between  the   Islands   and   the   United   States 
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must  become  foreign  in  fact  as  well  as  in  appearance, 
and  American  investors  can  no  longer  look  upon 
caoital  invested  in  the  Philippines  as  invested  in 
America,  and,  conversely,  the  Philippine  producer 
and  the  Philippine  merchant  can  no  longer  look  upon 
the  States  as  home  territory  for  home   production. 

The  Manila  Daily  Bulletin  reprints  a  statement  of 
Gen  Creed  C.  Hammond,  Insular  Auditor  from  1929 
to  1*933  in  the  Poitland  Oregonian:  "Revolution 
nrobably  will  come  to  the  Philippine  Islands  within 
three  years.  After  that  Japan  will  step  in  to  pre- 
serve order  and  maintain  its  Monroe  Doctrine  ot 
the  Orient.  The  Islands  are  headed  towards  the 
greate  st  and  most  destructive  depression  m  their 
history.  They  are  speeding  towards  disorder,  revo- 
lution, and  strife  which  will  put  th:  Islands  back 
fzr  her  than  they  have  advanced  in  many  years. 
Independence  is  a  tragedy  for  the  Philippines. 

jUHf>   7  —Murphy   and  Quezon  arrive  in  Manila, 
with  the  crowd  for  the  first  time  kept  away  fr,  m  the 
piers  because  of  threats  mide  on  the  life  of  Quezon. 
Murphy   tells   the   press:    "We   have   presented    our 
problems   here   to  the   President,   the   CaLmet,   and 
the  members  of  Congress.     While  there  seem  to  be 
differences  of  opinion,  we  are  confident  that  we  ihall 
eventually  get  what  we  wait.      The  Pr  sident,  the 
Cabinet,  and  members  of  Congress  have  been  most 
receptive.  .  .  .     Too    much    undeserved     credit    Las 
been  given  me  for  my  work  in  Washington.     In  1 11 
fairness,    Senate    President    Que-on    and    the    other 
Filipino  leaders  must  be  given  their  due.      I  say  in 
all  sincerity  that  they  Hid  the  groundwork,  for  they 
had  the  patriotism  and  the  foresight  to  aeree  on  a 
nonpartisan  election  for  the  constitutional  conven- 
tion   and   the   intellectual   serenity   and   sounded   ot 
Senator  Recto  gave  the  Constitutional    Convention 
a  leadership  that  made  it  succeed.     Senator  Osmena 
and   Representative   Roxas   are   leaders   of    the    op- 
position also  have  their  share  of  the  credit  for  their 
help  in  not  allowing  partisanship  to  creep  into  the 
work  of  that  great  body.     The  success  achieved  is 
the   success   of  Filipino   statesmanship  and  patriot- 
ism  .  .  .     Our    main    endeavor    now    should     be    to 
concentrate   on   the   task   of  making   the    Common- 
wealth a  great  success.  .  .  .     The  Filipinos  can  teel 
assured   of  American   cc  operation,   but   they   should 
realize  that  their  problem  is  now  a  distinct  Filipino 
problem.     The    economic    is    the     most    important 
problem  facing  the  Commonwealth  and  it  must  be 
tackled  without  delay.     The  trade  conference  to  be 
called  by  President  Roosevelt  probably  m  December 
will  occasion  the  most  important  deliberations  on  the 
future  of  the  Filipinos.      In  the  conference  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Philippines  must  be  presented 
frankly  and  honestly". 

Quezon  states  that  the  parties  must  decide  on  the 
coalition,  but  that  he  is  personally  in  favor  of  it. 
He  says:  "I  am  very  much  pleased  with  the  part  of 
the  Filipino  women  in  the  plebiscite,  which  I  consider 
as  the  best  evidence  of  their  capacity  for  suffrage. 
I  deeply  regret  that  we  can't  give  them  the  right 
to  vote  in  the  coming  Commonwealth  elections,  but 
I  will  do  all  I  can  to  facilitate  the  granting  of  that 
right  in  due  time,  or  as  soon  as,  or  when,  the  Con- 
stitution will  permit I  want  the  Filipino  people 

to  know  how  sincerely  and  devotedly  Governor- 
General  Murphy  worked  in  Washington  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Filipinos.  I  saw  how  the  Administra- 
tion has  implicit  faith  in  his  ability  and  judgment, 
and  observed  in  what  high  regard  he  is  held  by 
President  Roosevelt  personally.  The  Philippines 
is  most  fortunate  in  having  him  as  Governor-General 
now  at  this  most  crucial  period  of  our  history.  Our 
people  will  never  be  able  to  repay  him  for  the  im- 
measurable service  he  has  rendered  to  their  cause. 
The  value  of  his  work  for  us  we  shall  realize  and 
appreciate  more  in  the  future  than  now.  .  .  All 
talk  about  my  candidacy,  which  seems  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  is  premature.  For  a  long  time  now  I 
have  been  seriously  considering  the  advisability 
of  retiring  from  public  life,  and  now  that  the  fight 
for  independence,  the  cause  to  which  I  have  dedicated 
my  life,  has  been  won,  the  present  seems  to  be  the 
most  appropriate  time  for  me  to  carry  out  my  plans 
and  give  a  little  attention  to  my  own  family  and  my 
private  affairs.  I  am  not  shirking  any  fight  that 
might  come  my  way,  but  I  will  fight  when  I  deem 
the  effort  to  be  for  the  public  interest.  At  any  rate, 
my  party  has  not  yet  held  a  convention  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  its  candidate;  it  is  the  P^Jy 
which  will  decide  whom  its  candidate  will  be.  The 
only  thing  certain  is  that  I  am  not  presenting  my 
own  candidacy  before  the  convention". 

June  1 1 . — Reported  in  the  press  that  it  is  estimated 
over  200,000  children  have  had  to  be  turned  away 
from  school  for  lack  of  room  and  that  some  5000 
classes  have  had  to  be  closed  and  some  2000  teachers 
dropped.  The  total  elementary  and  secondary 
school  enrolment  in  July  last  year  was  1,189,201. 
The  total  estimated  this  year  is  1,400,000.  Insular, 
provincial,  and  legislative  leaders  take  up  the  pro- 
blem and  the  governors  of  provinces  now  in  Manila 
to  attend  various  party  conventions  adopt  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Governor-General  to  include  the 
school  nroblem  in  his  message  to  the  Legislature 
which  meets  tomorrow  in  special  session  and  to 
propose    PI, 200, 000    insular   aid. 

June  12.—  The  Legislature  meets  and  approves 
a  concurrent  resolution  certifying  to  the  Governor- 
General  the  ratification  of  the  constitution  by  the 
people  in  the  May  14  plebiscite  with  a  total  reported 
vote  of  1,213,046  for  and  44,963  against  the  consti- 
tution. Both  houses  also  pass  an  emergency  school 
appropriation  of  P776,675,  as  urged  by  the  Gover- 
nor-General and  the  Cabinet.  Representatives 
Aurelio  C.  Almazan  and  Mariano  S.  Untivero,  Sakdal 
legislators,  against  whom  charges  of  sedition  are 
pending,  are  permitted  to  attend  the  session  after 
reaffirming  their  loyalty  to  the  government,  but 
House  committee  on  interior  government  is  directed 
to  look  into  their  case  and  report  on  whether  they 
should  be  expelled. 
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Frank  A.  Merrick,  President  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company,  and  one  of 
the  outstanding  industrial  leaders  of  the  United 
States,  on  a  short  visit  to  the  Philippines  after  visiting 
Japan  and  China,  states:  "The  resources  of  this 
country  are  so  diversified  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  its  continued  development.  I  did  not  realize  how 
rich  these  Islands  are  in  natural  wealth  until  I  came". 

June  13. — The  Governor-General  issues  a  procla- 
mation setting  the  election  of  the  President  and 
Vice-President  of  the  Commonwealth  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly  for  September  17, 
1935. 

The  Governor-General  signs  the  emergency  school 
appropriation  bill,  which  will  make  it  possible  to 
reopen  classes  throughout  the  country  and  reemploy 
several  thousand  teachers  temporarily  dropped. 

June  15. — The  S.  S.  North  Haven,  chartered  by 
Pan  American  Airways  to  carry  construction  crews 
and  supplies  for  work  on  the  island  bases  of  the 
Company,  arrives  in  Manila.  The  ship  left  San 
Francisco  on  March  27  and  stopped  three  days  at 
Honolulu,  eighteen  at  Midway,  twenty  at  Wake,  and 
six  at  Guam.  Radio  stations  for  sending  and  receiv- 
ing messages  and  radio  direction  finders  have  been 
installed  and  electric  and  refrigeration  plants  as 
well.  The  North  Haven  will  remain  at  Manila  for 
several  days  loading  supplies. 

June  16. — The  majority  party  meets  at  the  Rizal 
Memorial  Stadium  and  the  minority  at  the  Opera 
House,  and  both  groups,  after  overcoming  consider- 
able opposition,  vote  in  favor  of  the  coalition,  en- 
dorse a  joint  ticket  with  Quezon  as  candidate  for 
President  of  the  Commonwealth  and  Osmena  as 
Vice-President.  The  vote  of  the  majority  party  on 
the  issue  was  335  to  25  and  of  the  minority  party 
84  to  12.  A  common  platform  is  adopted  in  which, 
for  the  first  time,  independence  is  no  longer  men- 
tioned as  an  issue.  "The  question  of  independence 
is  settled.  Hereafter  all  efforts  of  the  nation  will  be 
directed  toward  insuring  its  coming  under  such  con- 
ditions as  will  make  it  stable  and  lasting,  guarantee- 
ing peace  and  happiness  of  the  Filipino  people". 
They  advocate  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  the  country's  neutralization  through  a  multila- 
teral treaty,  "but  we  shall  not  leave  the  national 
security  dependent  only  on  the  League,  ncr  shall 
we  mainly  depend  upon  the  United  States  for  our 
defense  during  the  Commonwealth.  We  favor 
military  training  for  citizens,  but  not  the  creation 
and  maintenance  of  expensive  military  establishment 
in  time  of  peace."  "We  shall  continue  working  for 
the  elimination  of  unjust  taxes  upon  such  products 
(abaca,  copra,  tobacco,  rice)  in  the  United  States.  .  .  . 
We  favor  the  establishment  of  a  merchant  marine 
whenever  the  resources  of  the  country  permit  for  the 
promotion  of  our  foreign  commerce.  .  .  .  We  shall 
effect  a  general  revision  of  the  tariff  laws.  We  are 
for  just  and  reasonable  protection  of  local  industries. 
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May  14. — Rep.  Donald  C.  Dobbins  of  Illinois 
introduces  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion which  would  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  declare  acts  of  Congress  invalid. 
The  move  is  prompted  by  several  recent  5  to  4  deci- 
sions by  the  Court. 

May  15. — Sen.  M.  F.  Tydings  in  a  speech  before 
the  Senate  states  that  the  United  States  has  fulfilled 
its  independence  pledges.  "Many  have  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  Philippine  independence  and  there  is 
much  to  be  said  on  both  sides,  but  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  from  the  moment  we  took  the  Philippines  every 
Administration  repeatedly  has  said  that  we  were  not 
staying  there — that  as  soon  as  a  stable  government 
was  set  up  we  would  get  out.  Now,  obviously,  if 
that  policy  is  wrong,  we  can  not  change  it.  If  there 
is  to  be  any  change,  it  must  come  from  them  and 
not  from  us.  Our  promise  is  the  crystalization  of 
the  promise  first  made  thirty-five  years  ago.  Now 
that  the  constitution  has  been  adopted,  I  want  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  senators  and  the  people  to 
the  fact  that  the  Filipinos  have  been  apprised  of 
what  independence  means.  There  has  been  no 
deception.  The  United  States  has  kept  its  word. 
The  Filipinos  have  not  been  fooled  as  to  what  inde- 
pendence means.  I  would  feel  it  upon  my  conscience 
if  they  had  been  led  to  believe  that  conditions  would 
be  the  same  after  independence".  In  reply  to  a 
question  of  Sen.  W.  E.  Borah  whether  there  had  been 
any  move  to  retrade  the  steps  already  taken  toward 
independence,  Tydings  replies:  "Yes,  there  has,  but 
not  a  strong  one.  It  has  been  proposed  before  that 
the  Filipinos  ask  for  retention  of  sovereignty  by  the 
United  States.  A  dominion  status  has  been  sug- 
gested, but  if  there  is  to  be  any  change  of  status,  I 
think  the  move  should  be  made  now  and  the  Fili- 
pinos must  make  it.  Otherwise  the  United  States 
should  consider  its  promises  fulfilled  and  the  case 
closed."  The  speech  is  viewed  as  "exceedingly  signi- 
ficant as  it  serves  to  write  into  the  official  Congres- 
sional Record  a  declaration  of  policy  from  the  person 
in  the  Senate  most  qualified  to  make  such  an  ut- 
terance". ((See  the  editorial  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Philippine  Magazine.) 

Resident  Commissioner  Pedro  Guevara  states 
before  the  House  agricultural  committee  that  the 
Kleberg  bill  providing  for  a  10  cent  a  pound  tax  on 
all  margarine  made  from  foreign  oils,  and  other 
similar  measures,  would  violate  the  terms  of  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act  which  is  a  treaty  or  contract 
equiring  mutual  consent  to  any  change  in  its  pro- 
visions. He  says  the  bill  would  put  the  Philippines, 
which  is  still  under  the  American  flag,  in  a  worse 
position  than  foreign  countries,  because  tallow,  olive 
oil,  and  other  oils  are  allowed  free  entry,  and  that 
the  bill  would  not  benefit  the  American  farmer  but 
would  merely  result  in  larger  importations  of  these 
other  oils. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  issues  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  State  Department  considers 
international  currency  stabilization  an  important 
part  of  America's  trade  program. 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  Claude  Swanson,  com- 
menting on  the  statement  of  Admiral  Kanji  Kato, 
former  Japanese  chief  of  staff,  that  the  American 
maneuvers  in  the  Pacific  are  "like  drawing  a  sword 
before  a  neighbor's  house",  declares  that  he  has  given 
orders  that  no  units  of  the  fleet  should  cross  the 
180th  meridian  and  that  Japan  sent  ships  closer  to 
Hawaii  in  its  maneuvers  than  that.  "But  we  have 
no  protest  to  make.  A  fleet  is  bound  to  maneuver 
somewhere". 

May  16. — Philippine  Senate  President  Manuel  L. 
Quezon  states  in  San  Francisco  that  the  Philippines 
in  the  future  will  continue  to  be  closely  linked  with 
the  United  States  economically.  "The  Philippines 
are  anxious  for  future  cooperation  with  America. 
The  degree  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  future 
actions  of  the  United  States.  ..."  He  remarks 
that  the  so-called  Japanese  problem  is  "non-existant." 
He  says  that  the  United  States  will  not  maintain 
army  posts  in  the  Philippines  after  independence 
but  that  "an  arrangement  to  care  for  United  States 
naval  stations"  will  be  reached.  He  declares  that 
the  recent  Sakdal  uprisings  in  the  Philippines  were 
"less  political  than  economic"  and  that  to  maintain 
the  present  provisions  for  the  graduated  tariffs  on 
Philippine  sugar,  oil,  and  cordage  would  be  "so  unfair 
that  it  is  inconceivable,  and  tantamount  to  destroying 
the  Commonwealth  before  the  end  of  the  Common- 
wealth period". 

The  Senate  passes  the  Wagner  labor  bill  which  now 
goes  to  the  House. 

May  17. — The  U.  S.  Army  and  Department  of 
Commerce  mysterious  "self-flying"  Douglas  airplane 
breaks  five  international  and  nine  American  trans- 
port records  over  a  five-lap  triangular  course  em- 
bracing New  York,  Washington,  and  Norfolk  (Vir- 
ginia). 

May  19. — Upton  Sinclair,  defeated  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  governorship  of  California,  in  a 
nation-wide  radio  hook-up,  requests  that  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  come  out  definitely  in  favor 
of  "production  for  use  instead  of  for  profit"  and  put 
it  into  effect.  He  states  the  people  are  in  such  need 
that  they  can  not  accept  any  compromise  or  half- 
way declarations. 

May  21. — Six  navy  flyers  are  killed  during  the 
maneuvers  when  a  bombing  plane  crashes  into  the 
sea  near  Midway. 

Jane  Addams,  noted  social  worker,  founder  of  Hull 
House,  winner  of  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize  in  1931  with 
Dr.  Nicholas  Marray  Butler,  and  called  the  foremost 
woman  in  America,  dies  in  Chicago,  aged  75. 

May  22. — President  Roosevelt  appears  before 
Congress  to  read  his  message  vetoing  the  Patman 
soldiers'  bonus  bill  which  would  require  the  issuance 
of  some  $2,000,000,000  in  currency  to  discharge  all 
outstanding  bonus  obligations.  He  states  the  bill 
would  set  a  precedent  for  other  special  groups  to  seek 
similar  favors,  denounced  its  inflationery  features, 
pointed  out  that  sky-rocketing  prices  would  injure 


those  on  a  fixed  income,  like  disabled  soldiers  on  a 
pension,  favoring  the  able-bodied  at  the  expense  of 
the  disabled.  He  reveals  that  $7,800,000,000  has 
already  been  expended  for  veteran  relief  and  declares 
that  the  bill  represents  a  yielding  to  special  groups 
and  an  abandoning  of  the  principle  of  government 
by  the  people  and  substituting  government  by  coer- 
cion by  minorities.  Immediately  after  the  Pres- 
ident's message,  the  House  goes  into  session  and 
votes  to  over-ride  the  veto. 

The  Senate  passes  the  $460,000,000  naval  ap- 
propriations bill,  adding  $11,690,000  to  the  House 
figure  for  starting  construction  of  twenty-four  ad- 
ditional ships  in  July. 

May  23. — William  Green,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  declares  that  unless  labor's 
demand  for  a  two-year  continuation  of  the  National 
Recovery  Administration  is  met,  organized  labor  will 
quite  work. 

The  Senate  votes  55  to  40  to  over-ride  the  veto  of 
the  bonus  bill — below  the  required  two-thirds   vote 

May  26. — The  United  States  and  Sweden  sign  a 
reciprocal  trade  agreement. 

May  27. — The  Supreme  Court  unanimously  holds 
that  Section  3  of  the  National  Recovery  Act,  covering 
the  code-making  provisions,  is  unconstitutional  as  it 
represents  an  unconstitutional  delegation  of  legisla 
tive  powers  to  the  executive,  the  codes  being  not 
voluntary  agreements  but  having  the  force  of  law. 
The  Court  rules  that  the  federal  government  lacks 
the  power  to  regulate  wages  and  hours  in  intra-state 
transactions,  holding  that  such  transactions  lie 
within  state  domain.  The  Court  also  declares  un- 
constitutional the  Frazier-Lemke  farm  mortgage 
moratorium  act,  which  empowered  federal  courts  to 
scale  down  farm  debts  and  halt  foreclosures  and 
permit  farmers  to  repurchase  their  land  at  reduced 
prices,  as  it  destroys  mortgages'  rights.  Donald 
Richberg,  head  of  the  NRA,  states  the  government 
will  drop  all  compulsory  enforcement  of  the  codes, 
but  pleads  for  voluntary  observance  of  the  fair  prac- 
tice provisions.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  former  chief 
of  the  NRA,  states  that  sweat  shops  and  child  labor 
will  probably  return  and  that  employers  will  start 
cutting  wages.  William  Green  states,  "Labor  is 
tremendously  disappointed.  No  one  dreamed  the 
Court  would  invalidate  the  NRA."  The  House 
has  already  voted  to  extend  the  NRA  to  next  April, 
while  a  proposal  to  extend  it  for  two  years  is  pending 
in  the  Senate,  and  Congress  will  halt  action  while 
awaiting  the  Administration's  answer  to  the  decision. 
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Hurried  conferences  are  called  in  an  effort  to  save 
something  from  the  wreckage  of  a  major  part  of  the 
New  Deal.  e~, 

Dr  David  P.  Barrows,  former  Director  of  Educa- 
tion 'in  the  Philippines,  predicts  trouble  for  the 
Philippines  under  the  Commonwealth  and  states 
that  it  has  already  started,  referring  to  the  Sakdal 
uprising,  and  that  the  country  will  be  in  for  interna- 
tional trouble  as  well.  "To  say  that  the  Japanese 
are  not  tempted  by  the  Philippines  would  be  to  say 
that  the  Japanese  are  not  natural  men    . 

May  28.—  The  nation  remains  clam  despite  a 
heavy  break  in  prices  of  produce  and  shares  of  stock 
because  of  the  muddled  situation  resulting  from  the 
invalidation  of  the  NRA.  Opinion  generally  seems 
to  favor  the  continuation  of  present  wages,  hours, 
and  fair  practices  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  various 
business  interests  announce  they  will  voluntarily 
continue  to  observe  the  codes.  Labor  threatens  to 
strike  should  there  be  an  attempt  to  break  down  ex- 
isting wage  and  hour  scales.  The  House  meets  for 
onlv  twenty  minutes  and  a  decision  is  announced  to 
halt  all  "must"  legislation  pending  the  rewriting  ot 
provisions  which  are  of  doubtful  legality  in  view  of 
the   Court's  ruling.  _    TT  .      .     « 

The  compromise  bill  of  Sen.  P  Harrison  rejected 
in  passing  the  Patman  bonus  bill,  is  reintroduced. 
It  provides  for  payment  of  adjusted  compensation 
certificates  on  the  basis  of  present  value  by  means 
of  a  new  federal  inheritance  levy.  ncxnf>r*\ 

May  29.—  President  Roosevelt  calls  on  General 
Johnson,  former  dynamic  chief  of  the  NRA,  to  help 
salvage  the  NRA,  and  Johnson  predicts  in  a ^radio 
address  that  new  legislation  will  be  drawn  up  that 
will  be  better  than  the  old  and  will  meet  the  objec- 
tions of  the  Court.  The  President  also  c^fers  with 
Felix  Frankfurter  of  Harvard  on  how  to  preserve 
the  NRA  principles  of  minimum  wages,  maximum 
hours,  collective  bargaining  for  labor,  and  abohtion 
of  child  labor.  He  tells  newspapermen  he  is  watch 
ing  conditions  throughout  the  country  a «£  he  ccmfers 
with  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life  and  state  tha ^the 
most  significant  developments  will  be  forthcoming 
not  in  Washington  but  from  coal  mines  and  ketones 
throughout  the  country  as  the  various  groups 
determine  whether  they  will  continue  code  observa 

ti0££  ^-Learned  that  the  President  talked  by 
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long  distance  telephone  to  seventy-five  leading  indus- 
trialists and  labor  leaders  throughout  the  country  to 
get  their  reaction  and  ideas  as  to  the  future  course. 
Thereafter  he  meets  with  NRA  executives  and  labor 
leaders  at  the  White  House.  Evidence  is  accumulat- 
ing that  small  businesses  are  already  cutting  wages, 
lengthening  hours,  and  cutting  prices. 

Sugar  prices  tumble  from  the  recent  high  level  as 
the  industry  awaits  with  apprehension  the  determi- 
nation of  the  legality  of  the  deferal  sugar  regulations. 
It  is  feared  the  NRA  decision  will  extend  to  the  AAA 
(Agricultural    Adjustment    Administration). 

May  3t.—S.  W.  King,  delegate  to  Congress  from 
Hawaii,  makes  the  first  formal  appeal  for  statehood, 
saying  that  the  islands  are  "in  every  respect  fit  and 
ready"  to  become  the  49th  state  in  the  U  non.  in 
reply  to  a  question  he  states  that  there  are  150,00J 
Japanese  in  Hawaii,  of  whom  60,000  are  aliens. 

June  1. — The  President  speaks  for  an  hour  at  a 
press  conference  and  says  that  the  decision  or  the 
Supreme    Court   is    based    on    a    "horse-and-buggy 
days    clause    in    the    Constitution.     The    tendency 
generally    has    been,    he    declares,     to    interpret   the 
interstate  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution  in  tne 
light  of  modern  conditions,  but  the  Court  suddenly 
interpreted  it  in  the  light  of  conditions  in  1787  when 
states  attempted  to  erect  tariffs    against  each  other. 
The  decision  apparently  permits  federal  jurisdiction 
only   over  goods  in  transit  between  states  and  win 
strip  the  government  of  many  powers.     He  declares 
that  the  decision  raises  the  question  of  the  life  ot  the 
Security    Exchange    Commission    and    whether    the 
federal   government   has   the   right   to   do   anything 
along  the  lines  of  the  AAA  program.     He  predicts 
that  if  the  federal  crop  control  program  is  abandoned, 
it  will  result  in  36  cent  wheat  and   5   cent  cotton. 
The  danger  exists  that  small  merchants  will  be  ruined 
at   the   hands   of  unscrupulous   and   more   powerful 
competitors.     He     emphasizes     that     the     question 
requires  a  national  decision  on  the  part  of  the  whole 
people.     Observers  interpret  the  President's  remarks 
as  indicating  he  might  be  leading  up  to  the  drafting  ot 
a     constitutional     amendment     sanctioning     federal 
authority  over  social  and  economic  matters.     Pro- 
gressives support  the  President,  but  the  Republican* 
and  some  Democrats  oppose  him.     Sen.  L.  J.  P1C  "5  son 
of  Iowa  says,  "I  am  in  favor  of  the  New  Deal  Follow- 
ing the  Constitution,  not  the  Constitution  following 
the  New  Deal". 

June  2.—  Sen.  W.  E.  Borah  says  in  a  radio  address 
that  the  Constitution  grants  power  to  the  federal 
government  "equal  to  all  demands  of  a  powertui 
nation  in  distress  if  faithfully  and  patiently  em- 
ployed." 

June  3.—  Observers  note  that  the  NRA  decision 
is  jeopardizing  the  President's  control  of  the  House 
and  Rep.  P.  J.  Boland,  House  whip,  admits  that 
the  powerful  administration  machine  is  in  danger 
of  a  breakdown.  Blocs  are  appearing  championing 
various  causes. 

A  National  City  Bank  survey  forecasts  that  in  the 
long  run  the  invalidation  of  the  NRA  will  be  bene- 
ficial to  business  as  it  will  have  a  stabilizing  influence 
and  restore  confidence  due  to  the  fact  that  it  has 
removed  an  obstacle  to  natural  stabilization    . 

Richberg  tells  the  press  that  the  President  has 
asked  him  not  to  arrange  for  the  dismissal  ot  his 
organization  on  June  16  when  the  NRA  appropria- 
tion expires. 

The  House  passes  the  Tydings-Kocialkowski  bill 
fixing  the  annual  limit  of  cordage  that  may  be  im- 
ported from  the  Philippines  at  6,000,000  pounds 
The  Tydings-McDufne  Act  fixed  the  amount  tlrU 
might  be  imported  free  of  duty  at  3,000,000  pounds 
but  pUced  no  limit  on  the  amount  that  might  be 
imported  by  paying  duty.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the 
White  House. 

June  4.—  The  President,  the  Cabinet,  and  leaders 
of  Congress  decide  to  keep  the  NRA  going  ma  re- 
stricted form  that  will  not  conflict  with  the  decision  ot 
the  Supreme  Court  until  next  April  1.  Legislation 
will  be  immediately  sought  to  retain  the  existing 
machine,  but  without  attempting  federal  enforcement 
of  the  codes  of  fair  practice.  Approval  will  be  in- 
sisted upon  of  the  Administration's  social  security 
bill,  already  passed  by  the  House,  the  banking  bill, 
the  utilities  holding  corporation  measure,  the  Wagner 
labor  disputes  proposal,  the  Guffy  bill  for  the  stabili- 
zation of  the  coal  industry,  expansion  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Vslley  Authority,  amendments  to  the  farm 
adjustment  act,  extension  of  the  Bankhead  cotton 
control    program,    revival    of    the    Federal    Alcohol 
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Control  Administration  which  was  invalidated  bv 
the  Court,  continuance  of  the  present  "nuisance 
taxes,  federal  regulation  of  motor  buses,  continuance 
of  oil  control,  the  requirement  that  the  government 
buy  only  from  concerns  observing  wage,  hour,  and 
fair  trade  requirements  of  the  old  NRA  codes,  etc. 

Frank  Lowden  of  Illinois,  after  a  conference  with 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover,  announces  that 
the  next  presidential  campaign  will  be  fought  over 
what  he  called  "proposed  changes  in  the  government 
emanating  principally  from  Washington'  .  We 
discussed",  he  states,  "the  effect  upon  the  future  of 
America  of  the  Administration's  proposal  to  chanse 
to  a   European  form  of  government". 

Ogden  Mills,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Hoover,  states  in  a  radio  speech  that  "Roosevelt  was 
elf  cted  to  govern  within  the  Constitution.  .  .  .  If  he 
is  contemplating  dictatorship,  the  people  will  never 
confer  such  a  grant.  The  death  of  the  NRA  means  a 
healthier  and  sounder  economic  life.  Competition 
will  be  restored,  which  will  be  a  blessing  instead  of 
an   evil". 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Daniel  C.  Roper  blames 
American  importers  for  sending  samples  of  articles 
they  want  imitated  to  Japan  for  manufacture  with 
cheap  labor  and  giving  blank  orders  for  unlimited 
quantities  for  sale  in  competition  with  those  who  are 
trying  to  "support  American  labor  on  American 
wages  sufficient  to  maintain  our  living  standards". 

According  to  a  Washington  survey,  the  federal 
government  is  supporting  one -fifth  of  the  population 
of  the  United  States  of  127,000,000.  Those  receiving 
government  funds  include  (1)  4,500,000  on  direct 
relief,  (2)  1,200,000  on  work  relief,  (3)  340,000  m  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps;  besides  there  are  (4) 
709,000  civil  employees,  (5)  214,000  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  (6)  25,000  in  special  classes.  All  these 
people  with  their  dependents  represent  approx- 
imately 30,000,000  persons.  The  figures  do  not 
include  those  who  receive  the  $1,000,000,000  paid 
annually  to  holders  of  government  bonds,  or  the 
$500,000,000    paid    to    war    veterans    for    relief   and 

pensions.  .       .   . 

June  5.— The  House  passes  the  bill  authorizing 
the  construction  of  six  key  army  air  bases  in  the 
Atlantic  Northeast,  the  Atlantic  Southeast,  the  Carib- 
bean section,  the  Southwestern  states,  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  Alaska.  The 
bill  now   goes  to  the  Senate. 

General  Johnson  states  in  an  address  that  the  ter- 
mination of  the  NRA  will  result  in  an  "orgy  of  wage- 
slashing,  a  return  to  the  sweatshops  and  child  labor, 
and  a  summer  of  stress,  turmoil,  and  rioting'  . 

June  6.—  Reported  in  the  press  that  Washington 
State  Department  officials  are  following  the  tense 
situation  in  North  China,  where  Japan  has  started 
new  encroachments,  wich  "undisguised  anxiety   ■ 

Michigan  Democrats  draft  a  slate  for  the  1930 
state  political  campaign  headed  by  Frank  Murphy, 
present  Governor-General  of  the  Philippines,  as  the 
candidate  for  Governor. 

June  7.—  Richberg  resigns  and  his  resignation  is 
accepted  effective  June  16,  the  day  the  NRA  expires 
unless  extended  by  Congress. 

The  House  adopts  a  resolution,  264  to  121,  calling 
for  the  extension  of  the  legal  provisions  of  the  NKA 
for    nine    months. 

The  President  in  a  special  message  to  Congress 
proposes  the  establishment  of  a  federal  transporta- 
tion commission  with  "comprehensive  powers     over 
(Continued  on  page  359) 
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Fort  Santiago 

Three-Century  Old  Feudal  Fortress 

"Oldest  piece  of  construction  under 
the  American  Flag." 


The  Historic   Old  Fort 


Although  the  buildings  on  top  of  the  wall 
are  of  American  construction,  the  old  citadel  has 
stood  practically  unchanged  for  three  hundred 
years.  It  stands  on  the  site  of  Rajah  Soliman's 
palisade,  which  was  strengthened  by  Miguel 
Lopez  de  Legaspi  in  1571.  The  Fort  is  named 
after  Governor  Santiago  de  Vera  (1584-1590) 
who  laid  the  first  stones,  and  the  work  was  con- 
tinued by  Governor  Gomez  Perez  Dasmarinas 
(1590-1593).  It  was  in  a  dungeon  in  this  Fort 
where  Jose  Rizal  spent  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
and  it  was  here  that  the  formal  articles  of  capitu- 
lation were  signed  by  officers  representing  the 
American  Land  and  Naval  Forces  and  the  Spanish 
Captain-General.  It  is  today  the  headquarters 
of  the  American  Army  in  the  Philippines. 


The  Main  Gate 
The  Lions  and  Towers  of  Castile  have  not  been  removed 
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The    Continental    Palace    Hotel,    Saigon 


Saigon  is  the  main  harbor  of  Cochin-China 
and  counts  about  150,000  inhabitants.  Real 
French  cafe's  line  the  fashionable  Rue  Catinat, 
and  the  show-windows  of  the  shops  display  the 
latest  Paris  fashions. 


Saigon — Paris 
in  Asia 


The  French  captured  the  city 
in  1859  and  it  was  part  of  the 
territory  ceded  in  1862. 


The  Theater,  Saigon 
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Monuments  to 
Magellan 


Monument  to  Magellan  on  Maktan 
Island  where  the  great  navigator  was 
killed. 


Monument  to  Magellan  in  Manila  on  Magalianes  Drive 


Inside  this  small  building  is  a  wooden  cross  in 
which  is  embedded  a  fragment  of  the  wooden 
cross  erected  on  the  shore  by  Magellan  and  his 
men  on  the  morning  of  April  14,  1521,  to  mark 
the  place  where  they  celebrated  the  first  mass, 


The  small  commemorative  structure  in  Cebu  built  over  the  spot  where 
Magellan  is  believed  to  have  first  landed. 
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Ferdinand  Magellan,  Discoverer  of  the  Philippines, 
from  an  old  painting  in  the  National  Library 
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Editorials 


In   the   July   issue   of  the  Philippine 
Magazine    for    the    year    1927,    a    year 

marked  by  much 
The  Fourth  of  July 
in  the  Philippines 


political  con- 
flict in  Manila, 
Mr.  Conrado 


Benitez  wrote: 

' 'Unfortunately,  a  sullen  skepticism  with  reference  to  America  hes 
been  the  salient  characteristic  of  the  Filipino  social  mind  in  the  last 
few  years.  The  growing  distrust  of  the  United  States  is  a  phenomenon 
which  only  the  combined  efforts  of  Americans  and  Filipinos  can  stop. 
On  the  occasion  of  this  month's  official  holiday— the  greatest  day  in 
the  history  of  human  rights— it  is  advisable  for  Filipinos  to  reassess 
their  valuation  of  America  in  terms  of  the  principles  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  The  knowledge  that  the  great  mass  of  the  American 
people,  together  with  their  leading  thinkers  and  citizens,  still  believes 
in  the  application  of  those  principles  to  modern  political  life,  ought  to 
be  a  source  of  consolation  to  them.  The  fact  that  a  given  administra- 
tion in  the  United  States  may  be  in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of  imperial- 
ism, should  not  make  the  Filipinos  lose  confidence  in  the  final  applica- 
tion of  American  principles  to  their  own  case.  Administrations  will 
come  and  go,  but  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence will  remain  as  eternal  verities,  inspiring  Americans  in  the  long 
run  to  do  justly  by  the  people  they  deal  with  and  serving  as  a  beacon 
light  to  all  liberty-loving  mankind  of  the  future". 

In  interesting  contrast  was  the  address  of  Senate  President 
Manuel  L.  Quezon  immediately  after  the  acceptance  of 
the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law  on  May  1,  last  year.     He  said: 

"I  rise  on  behalf  of  a  grateful  nation  ...  We  see  in  this  law  [the 
Tydings-McDufne  Act]  the  fruition  of  American  altruism  .  .  .  The  Act 
is  the  crowning  glory  of  America's  work  in  the  Philippines,  which  was 
started  with  the  highest  motives,  was  carried  forward  by  high-minded 
and  unselfish  men,  and  is  now  about  to  reach  its  culmination.  .  .  . 
With  the  acceptance  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  we  have  taken 
one  more  step  forward  in  our  onward  march  to  the  realization  of 
our  national  ideal.  ..." 

So  do  passions,  prejudices,  enthusiasms,  and  immediate 
interests  contort  the  facts  of  history.  In  1927  President 
Coolidge  had  vetoed  the  bill  proposing  a  Philippine  plebiscite 
on  independence  on  the  grounds  that  the  material  losses 
incident  to  independence  had  not  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered and  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  Filipinos  as  well 
as  futile  to  submit  to  them  the  abstract  question  as  to 
whether  they  desired  independence  or  not.  So  it  was  said 
that  the  administration  was  "in  the  hands  of  the  agents  of 
imperialism,\ 

Last  year,  what  actually  happened  was  that  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Act  was  forced  upon  the  Filipino  people  by  selfish 
interests  dominant  in  Congress  which  objected  to  what 
was  conceived  of  as  Philippine  economic  competition. 


Seven  years  ago  few  of  us  understood  the  important 
bearing  our  economic  relations  with  the  United  States  had 
on  independence.  Today  we  understand  this  better— but 
the  understanding  came  a  little  late. 

It  is  true  that  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  has  had  the 
effect  of  greatly  reducing  Filipino  fear  of  American  imperial- 
ism; there  is  now  the  fear  that  American  imperialism  may 
end  too  soon;  there  is,  in  fact,  a  positive  hankering  after 
the  days  of  Hiding  and  Coolidge  and  Hoover  security. 

It  is  also  fundamentally  true  what  Governor-General 
Frank  Murphy  said  the  day  before  Mr.  Quezon  made  his 
speech.     Mr.  Murphy  said: 

"If  economic  factors  have  entered  and  played  a  part  in  the  framing 
and  adoption  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  this  and  the  preparatory 
work  that  preceded  it  have  been  fundamentally  conditioned  and  sustain- 
ed and  inspired  by  the  political  idealism  and  altruism  of  the  American 
people.     The  eventual  freedom  and  independence  of  the  Philippines 

has  been  a  definite  ideal  of  our  people  for  more  than  a  generation 

The  coincidence  of  recent  protective  aims  and  measures  should  not  be 

permitted  to  cloud  our  perspective In  these  troublous  days  since 

the  World  War,  when  other  men  and  other  nations  have  turned  their 
minds  away  from  the  great  principles  of  democracy  an^self- government, 
America  has  remained  steadfast  to  those  principles^  Stoi  has  kept 
the  faith  for  herself  and  for  others." 

After  all,  therefore,  and  basically,  we  may  cling  to  the 
faith  Mr^JBenitez  alluded  to  that  the  people  of  America 
will  act  justly  with  the  people  with  whom  they  have  deal- 
ings, and  we  may  look  forward  with  as  much  hope  for  the 
future  as  Mr.  Quezon  showed  in  his  May  Day  address. 

On  May  2  of  last  year,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
characterized  the  acceptance  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Act  as  an  "expression  of  confidence  in  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  in  Congress  on  the  part  of  the  Filipino 
people".  The  "sullen'  skepticism"  Mr.  Benitez  wrote 
about  has  been  dissipated;  the  "growing  distrust"  has  been 
allayed.         ^^« 

The  Fourth  of  July  celebration  this  year— anniversary 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence— will 
be  once  more  jointly  celebrated  by  Americans  and  Filipinos 
as  for  many  years  past;  probably  for  the  last  time  with  an 
American  Chief  Executive  at  Malacanang,  and  therefore 
all  the  more  fitting  will  be  the  joint  celebration. 

A  degree  of  independence  (if  this  expression  may  be  used) 
has  already  come  to  the  people  of  the  Philippines— came 
when  for  the  first  time  they  were  permitted  to  write  their 
own  constitution  and  make  preparations  for  the  election 
of  their  own  chief  executive.  The  people  of  no  State  in 
the  Union  have  larger  rights  of  self-government. 
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The  expression  "a  degree  of  independ- 
ence", is    strictly    a    contradiction    in 

terms,  but,  with 
uTo  Form  a  More  equal  strictness, 
Perfect  Union"        there    is    no    such 

condition  as  abso- 
lute independence — physical,  moral,  or  political.  There  is 
nothing  that  is  not  controlled  or  influenced  by  everything 
else  that  exists. 

The  word  "sovereignty"  is  often  loosely  used.  Bancroft 
wrote: 

"Is  it  asked,  Who  is  the  sovereign  of  the  United  States?  The  word 
'sovereign'  and  'subjects'  are  unknown  to  the  Constitution". 

Bayard  wrote: 

"Supreme  sovereignty  resides  in  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
not  in  the  Government.  But  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  at  the  same  time 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  intended  to  vest  the  general  Gov- 
ernment with  all  the  powers  necessary  for  managing  the  affairs  of  a 
great  nation.  And  this  legitimate  resort  is  only  to  be  recurred  to  for 
the  purpose  of  enlarging  or  altering  the  powers  of  the  Government  when 
necessary.  The  people  do  not  in  any  other  way  interfere  with  its  opera- 
tions. When  the  States  and  the  Government  come  into  contact,  the 
general  good  requires,  and  the  people  have  declared,  that  the  general 
Government  must  prevail." 

George  Washington  in  his  letter  of  September  17,  1787, 
submitting  the  Constitution  to  the  Congress,  put  the  case 
of  sovereignty  very  plainly.     He  wrote: 

"It  is  obviously  impracticable,  in  the  Federal  Government  of  these 
States,  to  secure  all  rights  of  independent  sovereignty  to  each,  and  yet 
provide  for  the  interest  and  safety  of  all.  Individuals  entering  into 
society  must  give  up  a  share  of  liberty  to  preserve  the  rest.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  sacrifice  must  depend  as  well  on  situation  and  circumstance, 
as  on  the  object  to  be  obtained.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult  to  draw  with 
precision  the  line  between  those  rights  which  must  be  surrendered,  and 
those  which  may  be  reserved;  and,  on  the  present  occasion,  this  difficulty 
was  increased  by  a  difference  among  the  several  States  as  to  their  situa- 
tion, extent,  habits,  and  particular  interests.  In  all  our  deliberations 
on  this  subject  we  kept  steadily  in  view  that  which  appears  to  us  the 
greatest  interest  of  every  true  American,  the  consolidation  of  our  Union, 
in  which  is  involved  our  prosperity,  felicity,  safety — perhaps  our  national 
existence.  This  important  consideration,  seriously  and  deeply  impres- 
sed on  our  minds,  led  each  State  in  the  Convention  to  be  less  rigid, 
on  points  of  inferior  magnitude,  than  might  have  been  otherwise  ex- 
pected; and  thus  the  Constitution  which  we  now  present  is  the  result 
of  a  spirit  of  amity,  and  of  that  mutual  deference  and  concession  which 
the  peculiarity  of  our  political  situation  rendered  indispensable.  That 
it  will  meet  the  full  and  entire  approbation  of  every  State  is  not  perhaps 
to  be  expected;  but  each  will  doubtless  consider  that,  had  her  interests 
alone  been  consulted,  the  consequences  might  have  been  particularly 
disagreeable  or  injurious  to  others;  that  it  is  liable  to  as  few  exceptions 
as  could  reasonable  have  been  expected,  we  hope  and  believe;  that  it 
may  promote  the  lasting  welfare  Of  that  country  so  dear  to  us  all,  and 
secure  here  freedom  and  happiness,  is  our  most  ardent  wish.  ..." 

This  was  the  authentic  voice  of  statesmanship,  calm  and 
reasoned,  and  we  in  the  Philippines  today,  confronted  with 
possibilities  in  which  are  involved  "our  prosperity,  felicity, 
safety — perhaps  our  national  existence",  may  well  heed  it. 

Any  form  of  permanent  union  or  partnership  with  the 
United  States  will  certainly  require  foregoing  certain  "rights 
of  independent  sovereignty",  just  as  New  York  State  and 
Massachusetts  had  to  forego  them. 

However,  the  Tydings-McDufne  Act  promises  complete 
independence  at  a  definite  date,  and  before  that  time  for 
us  to  voluntarily  choose  to  forego  "certain  rights  of  inde- 
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pendent  sovereignty"  for  a  greater  benefit  would  in  itself 
be  an  exercise  of  full  sovereignty,  and  that  is  what  we  should, 
must  do  if  what  Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  said 
were  the  "final  steps  in  the  brilliant  and  glorious  campaign 
of  Philippine  development  and  liberation"  are  not  to  be 
in  a  direction  that  will  bring  us  to  tragedy  and  disaster. 
The  fate  of  the  weaker  nations  and  peoples  everywhere 
is  all  too  plain.  They  have  no  chance  to  be  left  alone. 
It  is  in  union  that  there  is  strength,  and  in  our  case  it  is 
union  with  the  United  States,  this  not  to  mean  loss  of  iden- 
tity, engulfment,  and  absorption,  but  such  liberty  and  such 
independence  as  is  made  possible  among  a  free  people 
still  inspired  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and 
united  under  the  Constitution. 

The  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines,  with  its  own 
President,  its  own  Legislature,  its  own  flag,  but  integrally 
associated  with  the  United  States  of  America,  would  be  as 
secure,  as  free,  and  potentially  as  great  as  the  great  daughter 
dominions  of  the  British  Empire.  The  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  would  form  the  vital  western  Pacific 
member  of  the  United  States,  the  one  nation  that  from 
the  beginning  knew  neither  sovereign  nor  subject,  which 
was  "conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal." 

Over  a  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  representatives  of  the 
original  thirteen  states  met  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  poster- 
ity." There  are  forty-eight  states  now,  and  territories, 
and  "possessions",  and  soon  there  will  be  a  Commonwealth. 
The  ideal  still  should  be  "to  form  a  more  perfect  Union" 
of  free  peoples  to  secure  the  same  ends. 


Mr.  Bywater 
Is  Off 


Hector  C.  Bywater,  noted  British  writer 
on  naval  affairs,  states  in  a  recent  article 
(Pacific  Affairs,  June, 
1935)  that  in  the  "hy- 
pothetical case  of  a  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan, 
if  it  is  assumed  that  the  United  States  would  seek  to 
force  a  decision  by  bringing  its  armed  strength  to  bear 
against  Japan,  the  problem  would  be  one  of  concentrating 
American  sea,  air,  and  land  power  in  the  decisive  zone — 
that  is,  the  Western  Pacific". 

He  states,  however,  that  Hawaii  "must  be  considered 
the  main  base  for  the  support  of  an  American  offensive," 
although,  "from  all  accounts,  this  base  is  very  inadequately 
equipped  to  serve  the  needs  of  a  great  fleet  operating  under 
war  conditions". 

He  dismisses  the  Philippines  indifferently  as  follows: 
"At  the  moment  of  this  writing,  an  American  withdrawal 
from  the  Philippines  seems  to  be  imminent.  Cavite, 
the  naval  base  at  Manila,  must  therefore  be  deleted  from 
the  list  of  United  States  fleet  war  stations.  I  rather  fancy 
that  American  strategists  will  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  if 
this  proves  to  be  the  case.  In  a  war  with  Japan,  the  Phil- 
ippines would  be  an  unqualified  liability,  impossible  to 
defend  and  destined  to  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  enemy". 

Yet  he  speaks  of  the  little  island  of  Guam  as  potentially 
a  very  important  base.  "Guam,  1,510  miles  due  east 
from  Manila,  and  another  key  position,  must,  it  appears, 
also  be  stricken  from  the  list.  ...     In  relinquishing  the 
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The  Bang  Heard  'Round  the  World 


right  to  develop  this  island  as  a  naval  station,  the  United 
States  made  a  very  considerable  strategic  sacrifice,  losing 
what  might  have  been  made  its  principal  war  base  in  the 
Western  Pacific.  With  Guam  as  a  well-founded  base, 
it  would  have  been  feasible  for  an  American  fleet  to  fight 
in  Japanese  waters,  for  the  island  is  less  than  1,400  miles 
from  Tokyo".  He  makes  this  statement  though  he  admits 
that  "a  Japanese  aerodrome  has  been  built  at  Saipan, 
two  hours'  flight  away."  It  is  actually  only  one  hour's 
flight. 

Now  why  should  any  writer  on  strategy  speak  of  little, 
exposed  Guam  as  an  island  that  might  have  been  made 
the  principal  American  base  in  the  Western  Pacific,  while 
minimizing  the  Philippines  as  a  possible  base  and  even 
stating  that  it  is  an  "unqualified  liability",  nevertheless 
admitting  that  the  problem  would  be  one  of  concentrating 
American  sea,  air,  and  land  power  in  the  decisive  zone? 

In  military  language,  a  base  is  a  "locality  where  main 
depots  of  supplies,  ammunition,  war  material,  and  reinforce- 
ments of  personnel  are  established".  Guam  could  at  best 
be  only  an  "advanced  base".  On  the  Philippines  could 
be  based  a  permanent  fleet  and  air  and  land  forces  which 
would  render  the  Archipelago  and  all  the  region  to  the  south 
immune  from  Japanese  attack  and  at  the  same  time  serve 


to  deter  the  Japanese  militarist   from  adventuring  else- 
where. 

It  is  true  that  the  ideal  naval  base  is  one  that  can  be 
defended  in  its  entirety— therefore  preferably  a  relatively 
small  island  where  it  would  be  practically  impossible  for 
an  enemy  force  to  gain  even  a  foothold.  But  such  an  island 
or  islands  could  certainly  be  found  in  the  Philippine  Archi- 
pelago, and  with  the  present  rapid  industrial  development, 
especially  in  mining,  such  a  base  or  such  bases  could  in  time 
be  permanently  sustained  by  supplies,  ammunition,  and  war 
material  manufactured  or  obtained  at  least  in  some  part 
locally,  and  the  man  power  of  the  country  could  be  drawn 
upon  for  reenforcements. 

We  have  not  found  much  coal  in  the  Philippines,  but 
there  is  plenty  of  iron,  chromite,  manganese,  etc.,  and 
although  large-scale  smelting  of  iron  ore  does  not  appear 
practicable,  it  would  appear  perfectly  feasible  to  go  into 
high-grade  steel  production— in  which  the  fuel  factor  is 
relatively  less  important— preferably  for  the  uses  of  peace, 
but,  if  it  must  be,  for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials. 

With  all  respects  to  Mr.  Bywater,  American  strength 
and  prestige  in  the  region  of  the  Western  Pacific  depend 
far  more  upon  what  the  United  States  does  or  leaves  undone 
in  the  Philippines  than  on  what  it  does  or  leaves  undone 
in  Guam  or  even  Hawaii. 
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Mrs.  [Margery  Corbett  Ashby,   well-known 
British   women's    leader,    at    the    recent   congress 

of  the  International  Alliance  of 
Unparalleled  Women  for  Suffrage  and  Equal 
Reactionism        Citizenship,    held    in    Istanbul, 

Turkey,  in  looking  back  over 
the  six  years  since  the  Alliance  previously  met,  de- 
clared "that  equal  suffrage  had  been  won  in  Britain, 
Spain,  and  Turkey;  that  it  had  been  extended  in  Brazil, 
Ceylon,  Portugal,  Siam,  South  Africa,  and  Behar  (India); 
that  municipal  suffrage  had  been  won  in  Chile,  Greece, 
Jamaica,  Peru,  and  Rumania;  that  women  had  been  elected 
members  of  parliament  for  the  first  time  in  Belgium,  Brazil, 
Newfoundland,  Norway,  New  Zealand,  the  Irish  Free 
State,  and  South  Africa;  and  that  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Spain,  and  Equador  have  proclaimed  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women". 

Everywhere,  in  every  part  of  the  world,  among  many 
races  and  nations,  justice  is  being  extended  to  womenfolk. 
Only  in  the  Philippines  has  it  happened  that  one  Legis- 
lature granted  women  the  right  of  suffrage  and  the  next 
Legislature  and  a  Constitutional  Convention  took  the 
right  away. 

That  the  liberality  of  America  with  respect  to  political 
grants  to  the  Filipinos  should  have  been  followed  locally 
by  such  unparalleled  reactionism,  is  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing facts  in  the  present  situation.  It  is  a  despicable 
move,  which  not  only  blots  the  reputation  of  the  Phil- 
ippines for  political  progressivism,  but  which  will,  unless 
it  is  speedily  reversed,  destroy  that  very  progressivism 
itself,  substituting  therefor  a  renegade  backsliding  to 
cabals  and  juntos  which  will  enslave  the  people  anew. 


"The  Tangku  truce  is  to  be  smashed,  not  by  the  Chinese,  but  by 
the  Kwantung  garrison.     The  entire  political  system  of  North  China 

must  vanish  at  the  behest  of  the  Japanese  War 
"Dissolving  Office,  which  assumes  responsibility  also  for  the 
China  disposition  of  China's  troops.     That  is,  if  the  terms 

are  accepted.  If  they  are  not,  then  the  Japanese 
army  marches  in.  The  Nanking  Government's  choice  is  embarras- 
sing. It  must  either  openly  admit  domination,  or  risk  the  loss  of  an- 
other healthy  slice  of  territory.  There  will  be  nothing  so  crude  as 
annexation,  of  course,  but  there  are  very  heavy  odds  in  favour  of  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  independence!" 

The  preceding  is  a  paragraph  from  a  censored  editorial, 
"The  North  China  Crisis",  in  the  June  2nd  issue  of  the 
Japan  Chronicle,  well-known  British-owned  newspaper 
published  in  Kobe,  a  copy  of  which  nevertheless  reached 
the  office  of  the  Philippine  Magazine. 

The  new  demands  of  the  Japanese  military  have  been 
submitted  to  by  the  helpless  Chinese  Government.  Chinese 
officials  not  liked  by  Japan  have  been  removed,  officials 
"friendly"  to  Japan  have  been  appointed,  Chinese  troops 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Kuomintang  (the  ruling 
Chinese  Nationalist  Party)  has  been  suppressed  in  the 
region.  There  was  little,  if  any  fighting.  The  mere  threat 
of  an  exercise  of  Japanese  armed  ruthlessness  was  enough. 
Japanese  domination  is  practically  complete  in  three  or 
four  more  rich  Chinese  provinces,  including  those  in  which 
the  important  sea-port,  Tientsin,  and  Peiping  (Peking), 
the  ancient  capital  of  China,  are  situated. 
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Major-General  Kenji  Doihara,  Chief  of  the 
Japanese  intelligence  staff  in  Manchuria,  however, 
indicated  that  the  army  was  not  yet  satisfied  when 
he  stated  to  newspaper  men,  "The  situation  has 
eased  superficially,  but  it  is  not  dissolved".  He 
was  speaking  of  the  "situation",  the  word 
"dissolve"  in  this  sense  meaning  "to  solve",  "to  clear  up". 
He  might  as  well  have  so  spoken  of  China,  for  the  word 
also  means  "to  disorganize",  "to  disintegrate",  "to  break 
up",  "to  destroy". 

The  world  has  looked  on  in  glum  silence,  realizing  that 
appeals  to  the  sanctity  of  treaties  are  in  vain  in  dealing  with 
the  Japanese  war  machine.  Violence  can  only  be  met  by 
force,  and  the  world  is  apparently  unwilling  to  resort  to  it. 
The  democratic  nations  desiring  peace,  a  few  powers, 
ruled  by  dictators  or  militaristic  groups,  are  embarking 
on  a  grab-as-grab-can  policy,  depending  on  their  military 
strength  to  bluff  the  rest  of  the  world  into  giving  way  to 
them.  It  may  be  true  that  these  potentially  far  stronger 
nations  are  unable  to  slap  the  war-strutters  because  of  the 
anti-war  sentiment  among  their  own  people.  Hence  it 
may  be  that  all  they  can  do  is  to  spend. more  and  more 
brain,  time,  and  money  in  piling  up  defensive  armaments — 
of  which  exist  far  more  today  in  "peace-time"  than  ever 
before  in  war-time. 

Where  will  this  end?  Will  civilization  fight  only  when 
the  barbarians  beat  down  the  gates?  Or  is  the  hope  jus- 
tified that  these  militaristic  nations  will  go  bankrupt  or 
that  their  people  will  revolt  against  the  leaders  who  would 
throw  the  world  back  into  the  Dark  Ages? 


Much  has  been  said  by  the  Japanese  and 
their  apologists  about  the  order  and  progres 
in  Manchuria  since  the  name  was  changed 
to  Manchukuo  and 
Banzai  and  Beer  it  was  ruled  by  the 
in  Manchukuo  Japanese  army. 

The  facts  belie  these  uplifting  re- 
ports, according  to  a  writer  in  June  issue  of  Pacific  Affairs. 
"It  is  ironical,"  says  this  writer  who  lived  in  Manchuria  from 
1924  to  1934,  "that  the  recruiting  of  a  Manchukuo  army 
should  be  an  important  factor  in  perpetuating  armed  resist- 
ance  to  Japanese  control.  Desertion  and  connivance  feed 
the  rebels  with  munitions  from  the  Manchukuo  army;  and 
the  army  itself  would  be  a  menace  in  the  rear  of  the  Jap- 
anese forces  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  the  frontiers  of  Man- 
churia. Ruthless  disarmament  of  all  Manchurian  Chinese, 
in  imitation  of  the  policy  once  followed  in  Korea,  would  be 
effective  in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  arms  to  Volunteers  and 
bandits;  but  on  the  other  hand  the  maintenance  of  a  Man- 
chukuo  army  is  considered  essential  in  order  to  demonstrate 
the  independent  character  of  the  new  state."  The  writer 
quotes  a  typical  telegram  published  in  the  Manchuria  Daily 
News,  August  3,  1934:  "Anshan,  2  Aug.,  1934.  A  company 
of  80  Manchu  cavalrymen  stationed  at  Nanmalu  rose  in  re- 
volt and  made  their  escape  after  killing  a  company  com- 
mander and  eight  of  their  principal  officers". 

As  for  the  economic  "development":  "Industry  is  being 
organized  on  a  basis  of  monopolies  .  .  .  which  inhibit  all 
Chinese  initiative  in  Manchuria.  Old  enterprises  are 
not  being  directly  suppressed,  but  they  are  forced  into 
syndicates  and  trusts,  with  the  result  that  Chinese  enter- 
{Continued  on  page  353) 


The  Early  Life  of  Ferdinand  Magellan 

By  Percy  A.  Hill 


THE  province  of  Traz  os  Montes— Beyond 
the  Mountains — lies  in  the  northeast  corner 
of  Portugal  and  the  farthest  from  the  sea. 
In  its  wild  mountains  are  magnificent  forests  of 
oak  and  chestnut,  still  to  th's  day  the  haunt  of 
wildcats,  wolves,  and  wild-boars.  It  has  its  pre- 
historic Celtiberian  ruins  and  famous  mineral  springs,  and 
its  primitive  pastoral  people  have  given  the  Braganzas 
(the  former  ruling  house)  to  Portugal. 

Here  in  the  small  village  of  Sabrosa,  on  its  brawling 
mountain  torrent,  was  born  in  the  year  1480,  Fernao  de 
Magalhaes,  to  be  known  as  Fernando  Magallanes  by  Spain 
and  as  Magellan  by  the  rest  of  the  world.  His  family,  of 
the  ancient  petty  nobility,  sent  him  at  an  early  age  to  Lisbon 
to  serve  as  a  page  to  the  Queen,  a  way  of  obtaining  what 
passed  for  education  in  those  days.  And  Lisbon  was  then 
the  headquarters  of  discovery.  During  his  youth  Magellan 
had  known  of  the  rounding  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  by 
Bartholomew  Diaz  and  of  his  death  at  sea  in  a  storm, 
Columbus  had  discovered  a  new  world,  and  whiskered 
Vasco  da  Gam  a  the  way  round  Africa  to  India  and  the  lands 
of  spices.  Its  quays  were  crowded  with  the  new  commerce 
and  new  expeditions,  and  a  cosmopolitan  assembly  was 
gathered  for  the  manning  and  building  of  ships.  Portugal 
itself  had  taken  to  the  sea. 

Naturally  the  young  mountain-page  was  attracted  to 
the  sea  and  all  it  signified  to  the  youth  of  that  day,  but  for 
nine  years  while  he  was  attaining  manhood  we  hear  but 
little  of  his  life  at  court,  until  he  was  taken  into  the  service 
of  King  Manuel  the  Fortunate.  King  Manuel  came  to  the 
throne  in  1495  when  Magellan  was  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  young  page  acquired  the  knowledge  of  arms  so  neces- 
sary in  a  warlike  age,  and  added  to  a  natural  quick-witted- 
ness  the  grasp  of  opportunity  that  became  useful  later. 
From  his  portraits  it  seems  that  he  was  a  stocky  yet  agile 
youth,  one  that  made  up  his  mind  quickly  and  acted  with 
wisdom  for  the  most  part,  but  also  one  that  brooked  no 
opposition.  His  education  was  a  smattering  of  knowledge, 
with  reading  and  writing  added,  but  he  leaned  to  all  that 
was  instructing  in  the  art  of  exploration  of  that  day,  when 
the  "Genoese  needle"  was  the  primitive  compass  of  the 
mariner  and  the  wooden  astrolabe  designed  by  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator  was  a  clumsy  makeshift  for  the 
sextant. 

In  the  year  1504  he  sailed  with  the  fleet  of  the  "Viceroy 
of  India"  Almeida,  with  1500  soldiers,  400  seamen,  200 
bombardiers  for  the  artillery,  and  many  "fidalgos,  cavaliers, 
and  persons  of  distinction",  a  mighty  fleet  for  those  days 
when  a  handful  of  determined  men  set  sail  to  organize 
and  govern  countries  the  names  of  which  they  scarcely 
knew  and  whose  swarming  peoples  they  had  never  seen. 
And  the  ships!  To  sail  them  was  a  feat  of  ingenuity  and 
patience.  They  had  only  lateen  spankers  and  no  fore  and 
aft  sails  and  consequently  drifted  to  leeward.  A  head  wind 
staggered  their  apple-shaped  bows  and  they  could  only 
make  headway  in  the  direction  the  wind  was  blowing. 
They  knew  a  little  about  latitude  but  nothing  about  longi- 


tude except  by  guess.  Yet  this  motley  fleet  cir- 
cumnavigated Africa,  calling  at  Mozambique  and 
Sofala,  finally  arriving  at  Calicut  where  a  handful 
of  Portuguese  held  a  trading  factory,  established 
after  the  gouty  Vasco  da  Gama  had  chastised 
Zamorin  for  the  cruel  massacre  of  former  days  and 
driven  him  from  his  town  of  "Calico". 

Magellan  is  not  specifically  mentioned  until  he  was 
wounded  in  the  sea-fight  off  Cannamor.  Here  lay  eleven 
of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  the  others  being  scattered  along 
the  coasts.  The  Sultan  of  Egypt  together  with  the  trading 
Arabs  of  the  Gulfs,  incensed  by  the  incursion  of  the  Por- 
tuguese into  their  monopoly  of  trade,  joined  with  the 
natives  of  India  to  destroy  the  armada  by  one  swift,  fierce 
blow.  Formerly  the  silk  and  spice  trade  had  passed  via 
Egypt  to  Venice  and  the  caravan  and  sea  routes  had  paid 
excessive  tariffs,  thus  greatly  adding  to  profits  or  revenues, 
as  you  may  prefer  to  call  them.  Anyway,  these  trade 
rivals  banded  together  off  Calicut  and  eighty-four  native 
ships  with  one  hundred  twenty  armed  prahus  swarmed 
there  to  attack  the  reduced  Portuguese  fleet.  No  quarter 
was  asked  and  none  given  and  the  ferocity  of  the  engage- 
ment colored  the  seas  with  blood,  while  the  bodies  of  the 
vanquished,  washed  ashore  the  next  day,  "formed  as  it 
were,  a  hedge".  The  victors  counted  the  dead  to  over 
3600  and  then  tired  of  enumerating  them.  About  eighty 
Portuguese  were  killed,  two  hundred  wounded  and  the 
dead  committed  to  the  deep  so  that  the  enemy  might  not 
know  the  loss,  a  style  of  warfare  forced  on  the  Portuguese 
by  Arab  and  Oriental  custom. 

Magellan  was  among  those  treated  at  a  rude  hospital 
ashore,  and,  recovering,  was  assigned  to  a  detachment  that 
sailed  to  Mozambique  to  reinforce  his  compatriots  stricken 
by  climate  and  scurvy,  many  of  the  latter  recovering  their 
health  due  in  part  to  the  fruits  and  vegetables  fed  to  them 
by  Magellan  in  a  pre-vitamin  age.  He  then  returned  to 
India  to  find  Portuguese  stock  had  been  depressed.  Native 
chiefs  were  in  rebellion,  and  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  smarting 
at  his  defeat,  had  sent  a  larger  war-fleet  under  the  command 
of  the  renowned  Arab  Admiral  Dabul,  to  again  resort  to 
the  universal  arbitrator — war. 

The  first  sea-battle  in  which  the  Egyptians  participated 
was  a  draw,  but  the  Viceroy  Almeida's  brave  and  beloved 
son  was  slain.  Enraged  by  defeat  and  personal  grief, 
Almeida  rushed  his  fleet  to  Diu— still  existent  as  a  Por- 
tuguese town  and  colony — to  the  bloodiest  battle  ever  fought 
in  the  Indian  seas.  Periera  commanding  the  Holy  Ghost 
that  carried  Magellan,  bore  down  on  the  enemy  flagship 
under  full  sail,  paying  no  attention  to  its  crowded  warriors, 
fanatic  Moslems  worked  up  to  a  fury.  He  bombarded  it 
with  cannon,  then  attacked  with  cross-bows,  boarded  it, 
mowed  down  the  enemy  with  sword  and  lance,  with  a 
hand-to-hand  finish  with  daggers.  Every  enemy  aboard 
was  slain  and  a  final  broadside  sunk  the  ship. 

About  them  the  sea  was  covered  with  the  wrecks  of  the 
enemy,  some  on  fire  but  most  blown  to  pieces  by  the  heavy 
Portuguese    artillery.     Periera   was   killed    and   Magellan 
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again  wounded,  but  the  power  of  Lusitania  was  again 
established.  The  utter  destruction  of  the  Sultan's  and  his 
allied  fleets  passed  into  a  proverb.  "May  the  vengeance 
of  the  Frank  overtake  you  as  it  overtook  Dabul." 

No  sooner  had  Magellan  returned  to  Cochin  than  another 
armada  arrived  from  Lisbon,  four  vessels  commanded  by 
Diego  Sequiera,  assigned  to  sail  farther  east  in  search 
of  trade  and  discovery.  The  Viceroy  Almeida  added 
another  ship  commanded  by  Garcia  da  Sousa  and  on  this 
sailed  Magellan  and  Francisco  Serrao  or  Serrano,  the  two 
who  were  destined  to  become  bosom  friends — a  chance 
incident  that  was  later  to  alter  the  maps  of  the  world. 

The  little  fleet  sighted  Ceylon,  touched  at  Sumatra,  and 
coursing  through  waters  never  plowed  before  by  European 
keels,  cast  anchor  before  Malacca  on  September  11,  1509. 
Malacca  had  long  been  renowned  as  the  spice  "El  Dorado" 
of  the  Orient,  for  here  gathered  prahus  from  Borneo  and 
Siam,  from  Java  and  the  Moluccas,  from  Farther  India, 
China,  and  Nippon.  Among  these  rode  the  Portuguese 
galleons.  A  panic  ensued.  Traders  and  merchants,  sea- 
men and  sultans  had  long  heard  of  the  fighting  strangers, 
of  the  Fate  of  Calicut,  of  Cochin,  and  of  Dabul  who  had 
vainly  resisted  them. 

It  was  three  days  before  the  vacillating  Sultan  received 
Sequiera's  envoys,  then  he  did  so  with  a  mask  of  suave 
courtesy  that  concealed  a  design  to  entrap  and  destroy 
them.  Native  craft  swarmed  about  the  Portuguese  ships 
in  trade  and  curiosity,  ostensibly  exchanging  pepper  but 
actually  laying  plans  for  their  destruction.  Astute  Garcia 
da  Sousa  sensed  the  plot  and  dispatched  young  Magellan 
to  warn  the  Admiral.  Magellan  found  him  leaning  over 
his  chessboard  with  eight  malevolent  Malays  standing 
above  him,  ready  for  the  signal  to  fall  on  the  unsuspecting 
chieftain.  With  sang-froid  the  young  courier  whispered 
his  warning  to  the  Admiral  who  with  equal  coolness  and 
calm  and  without  lifting  his  eyes  from  the  board,  ordered 
a  sailor  aloft  for  observation.  The  sailor  looking  down 
from  above,  saw  a  Malay  half  draw  his  murderous  kris, 
while  another  motioned  him  to  await  the  required  signal. 
Looking  shoreward  the  sailor  saw  Serrano  and  his  com- 
panions fleeing  before  a  multitude  of  warriors,  and  suddenly 
yelled  "Traitors!"  Sequiera  leaped  aside  just  in  time  to 
escape  the  blades  while  Magellan  and  his  men  sprang  to 
his  aid.  The  assassins  fled,  not  without  wounds,  leaping 
overboard  into  the  water. 

Meanwhile  Serrano  had  clambered  into  a  slight  skiff, 
but  was  sore  beset  by  the  craft  of  the  enemy  closing  in. 
The  flashing  blades  of  the  Christians  resembled  a  circle  of 
fire  hemmed  in  by  a  mass  of  boats  and  men,  flying  lances, 
and  arrows,  until  Magellan  and  his  soldiers  rowed  furiously 
to  the  rescue,  just  in  time.  The  Admiral  gave  orders  for 
his  fleet  to  slip  their  cables  and  join  in  a  general  attack. 
Portuguese  cannon  sunk  scores  of  the  craft  of  the  enemy, 
showered  the  survivors  with  bullets,  and  sent  great  stone 
balls  crashing  through  the  Sultan's  palaces  and  warehouses. 
It  was  a  sudden  and  complete  victory  instead  of  the  cold- 
blooded massacre  as  planned.  And  friendship  was  cement- 
ed for  all  time  between  Magellan  and  Serrano,  a  friendship 


that  helped  germinate  the  first  voyage  round  the  world. 

Again  Magellan  sailed  East  even  further  than  Malacca 
because  of  a  happy  accident,  for  after  returning  victorious 
to  Cochin  he  was  ordered  home.  But  two  ships  of  the 
Lisbon  argosy  ran  aground  on  the  uncharted  Laccadive 
Islands  in  the  Gulf  of  Bengal.  The  small  boats  saved  many 
as  the  mainland  was  close  enough  to  make  a  possible  voyage, 
but  there  was  not  room  for  all  the  survivors.  Then  arose 
an  argument  as  to  who  should  go  first,  the  seamen  and 
officers  or  the  "fidalgos,  cavaliers  and  persons  of  distinction ". 
Magellan  was  included  with  the  latter  but  volunteered 
to  remain  with  the  crews  as  a  guarantee  of  speedy  deliver- 
ance. But  there  was  more  than  chivalry  in  this  act.  One 
musty  priceless  report  states  that  "a  friend' '  of  Magellan's 
was  also  left  behind  under  the  mediaeval  ruling,  the  un- 
named friend  being  referred  to  as  a  "person  of  no  great 
importance',,  but  this  was  his  friend  Francisco  Serrano. 

Thus  Magellan  and  Serrano  before  they  were  well  out 
of  India  found  themselves  back  again  and  they  soon  appear 
on  the  roster  of  an  avenging  fleet  which  the  new  Viceroy, 
Alfonso  de  Albuquerque  led  to  Malacca.  With  flags  flying, 
drums  beating  and  cannon  firing  volleys  which  the  Sultan 
might  construe  as  a  salute  or  a  warning,  the  fleet  sailed 
into  Malacca  one  bright  sunny  morning  of  July,  1511. 
Promptly  came  the  Sultan's  messenger  asking  if  it  was  "war 
or  peace".  "Suit  yourself",  was  the  gist  of  Albuquerque's 
reply.  The  Sultan  temporized  and  listened  to  the  Arab 
and  Indian  traders  with  one  ear  and  to  the  Portuguese  with 
the  other.  The  quick-witted  Chinese  traders  in  their 
junks,  sensed  the  idea  and  sought  permission  to  sail  home 
away  from  the  Portuguese.  "Wait  a  while",  said  Albv.- 
querque,  "See  a  glorious  battle  and  carry  back  to  China 
the  news  of  Portuguese  valor". 

For  the  focus  of  the  land  attack  the  Viceroy  picked  a 
bridge  across  a  small  stream  which  threaded  its  way  through 
the  fantastic  forts,  queer  towers,  and  high  roofed  buildings. 
Twenty  thousand  of  the  Sultan's  troops  aided  by  Arabs 
and  other  allies,  bore  down  on  the  fourteen  hundred  Por- 
tuguese and  Malabar  archers.  Like  a  magnificent  parade 
came  the  Malays  clashing  kris  and  shield,  Javanese,  Arabs, 
and  Hindoos  in  all  the  barbaric  panoply  of  war.  With 
them  advanced  a  line  of  elephants,  the  Sultan  sitting  in  a 
gorgeous  howdah  brandishing  a  lance.  The  Portuguese 
knowing  nothing  of  elephant  fighting,  hamstrung  the  great 
beasts,  some  sinking  down  with  the  loads  of  warriors  to  be 
dispatched  at  once,  while  the  others  turned  and  stamped 
their  master's  troops  into  the  watery  marshes.  Advancing 
in  battle  formation,  the  Portuguese  fell  on  with  sword 
and  pike,  the  cannon  firing  into  the  motley  mass,  which, 
having  lost  its  leader,  turned  in  a  wilder  panic  of  retreat 
than  even  the  elephantry. 

The  sacking  of  the  city  yielded  treasure  eclipsing  the 
wildest  dreams  of  the  victors.  Magnificent  weapons  and 
costly  armor,  teakwood  chests  of  treasure  and  hammered 
brasses,  stores  of  spices  and  textiles,  gold,  silver,  and  bronze 
and  the  great  cannon  sent  the  Sultan  by  their  old  enemy 
Zamorin  of  Calicut.  Besides  this,  Malacca  harbor  was 
the  most  dazzling  of  all  the  jewels  in  the  Portuguese  crown, 
(Continued  on  page  351) 
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Philippine  Snakelore 


By  Daniel  M.  Buiiag 


THE  fish  story  is  proverbial  for  its  exaggera- 
tion, but  certainly  the  snake  runs  a  close 
second  to  the  fish  as  a  subject  for  tall  tales, 
especially  in  the  Philippines.  Snakelore  is  generally 
interesting. 

There  is  the  man  who  tells  you:  "On  my  way 
home  through  the  high  cogon  grass,  I  saw  a  part  of  the 
body  of  a  talbvs  tubo  as  thick  around  as  my  waist  stretch- 
ed across  the  trail.  The  head  and  tail  ends  were  hidden  in 
the  grass.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  leap  over  the  body  of  this 
monster,  I  waited,  and  my  cigarette,  which  I  had  just 
lighted,  was  nearly  consumed  before  I  saw  the  tail  of  the 
animal  disappearing  in  the  grass!" 

"Venomous  snakes  are  rare,"  says  another  man,  "but  I 
know  of  one  that  lives  in  the  sea  which  is  so  poisonous 
that  if  it  bites  the  rudder  of  a  boat  it  kills  all  the  people 
aboard!" 

But  the  alupong,  a  small,  amphisbaenous  serpent,  is 
claimed  to  be  the  most  poisonous  of  all.  The  most  power- 
ful bezoardic  charms  and  Latin  formulas  are  of  no  avail 
when  one  has  been  bitten  by  this  snake,  which  is  only 
about  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  and  is  said  to  move  in  a  sort 
of  whirling  motion  like  the  spoke  of  a  wheel! 

The  ahas  hi  tin  is  another  dangerous  snake.  It  is  a 
short,  stout  arboreal  serpent,  which,  according  to  popular 
belief,  is  capable  of  stretching  its  body  like  a  rubber  band, 
and  which,  hanging  down  from  a  tree,  angles  for  prey  with 
the  sharp  claw  at  the  end  of  its  body.  The  prey  is  hooked 
by  the  ears  and  jerked  up  by  the  contraction  of  the  snake's 
rubberlike  body  and  made  a  meal  of.  However,  if  one  is 
able  to  cut  off  the  claw  at  the  end  of  the  snake's  tail,  he  has 
a  charm  worth  having,  for  the  ladies  will  follow  him  as  if  he 
were  leading  them  with  a  rope! 

Snakes  are,  however,  not  always  ferocious  and  poisonous, 
even  in  the  popular  belief.  Some  of  them  are  harmless, 
tractable,  and  even  religious.  These  latter  are  the  ahas 
tulog  and  the  Virgin's  snake  which  are  often  found  behind 
the  frames  of  religious  pictures  on  the  wall  and  which  are 
treated  kindly  rather  than  killed,  for  they  are  said  to  help 
the  host  in  his  business  and  to  make  the  house  immune 
from  fire  and  flood. 

Snakes  are  believed  to  obtain  their  kamandag  or  venom 
from  the  sun,  end  the  reason  why  the  ahas  tulog  is  not 
poisonous  is  that  he  lives  in  the  house  and  does  not  get  any 
sunlight.  Snakes  desiring  to  renew  their  venom  supply 
come  out  of  their  holes  early  in  the  morning  and  with  heads 
directed  heavenward   and  mouths   agape,   they   await   to 


engulf  the  first  rays  of  the  sun.  It  is  not  safe  to 
disturb  a  snake  during  this  hour  of  consecration. 
Snakes  are  supposed  to  replenish  their  stock  of 
poison  every  Thursday  so  that  they  are  most  poison- 
ous on  Fridays  and  it  is  not  safe  for  people  to  go 
into  the  fields  and  forests. 
It  is  considered  wise  not  to  kill  a  snake,  but  when  this 
does  seem  to  be  necessary,  it  must  be  done  in  a  "scientific" 
way.  A  fresh  twig,  especially  of  madre  cacao,  must  never 
be  used  for  beating  a  snake  to  death,  for  the  poison  in  the 
animal  travels  up  the  twig  and  into  the  hand.  A  fresh  twig 
with  a  bitter  sap  may,  however,  be  used,  because  the  venom 
is  counteracted  by  this  juice.  But  it  is  best  to  use  a  dry 
stick.  A  bolo  or  any  other  sharp-edged  instrument  should 
not  be  resorted  to  in  dispatching  a  snake.  The  story  is 
told  of  a  man  who  on  encountering  a  big  snake  pulled  out 
his  trusty  sinampalok  and  with  one  blow  severed  the  head 
from  the  body.  The  body  died  all  right,  but  the  head  took 
wing  and  disappeared  in  the  air.  When  the  poor  man  came 
home  he  found  his  wife  and  children  all  dead.  Beside  them 
lay  the  head  of  the  snake,  now  dead,  too.  The  snake  had 
revenged  himself!  Some  believe  that  any  living  thing 
touched  by  the  head  of  the  snake  in  such  a  flight  is  rendered 
lifeless  on  the  instant,  and  in  one  case,  a  big  dead  acacia 
tree  was  pointed  out  as  having  been  hit  by  the  severed 
head  of  a  snake. 

There  are  rare  occasions  when  a  bolo  may  be  used  to 
advantage.  Here  is  a  way  to  obtain  an  amulet  which  aids 
one  at  the  cockfight  or  in  playing  pat  a:  When  a  snake  is 
caught  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  rat  or  bird  or  lizard,  cut 
off  its  head  without  wounding  the  animal  that  was  being 
swallowed.  The  severed  head  can  not  fly  away  because  of 
the  weight  of  the  prey.  Allow  the  head  with  the  prey  to 
decay  in  toto  until  the  whole  is  reduced  to  the  bones,  being 
careful  to  preserve  the  original  locked  position.  To  win  in 
a  cockfight,  take  a  bone  from  the  snake's  head  and  a  bone 
from  its  prey  and  put  these  two  together  in  the  little  sack 
which  is  used  in  binding  the  rooster's  leg  before  the  metal 
spur  is  attached.  This  spur  will  then  always  want  to  at- 
tach itself  to  the  body  of  the  other  rooster  because  of  the 
influence  of  the  magic  bones  which  are  said  to  be  laging 
kabit  (always  together).  In  the  game  of  pat  a  insert  the 
two  bones  in  the  ball  and  it  will  always  hit  the  mark.  The 
charm  might  also  be  found  efficacious  in  bowling  and  bil- 
liards, but  it  would  not  be  advisable  for  a  chauffeur  to  carry 
{Continued  on  page  349) 


White  Clouds 

By  Mariano  Salvador  Moreno 

WHITE  clouds 
Marching  on 
Across  the  immense  blue 
Are  Angels'  souls  bathed 
In  flames  Divine. 


Sunset  by  the  Sea 

By  Eduardo  Vinzons  Asis 

SOFT  dips 
Cleopatra's  jewel 
In  golden  loveliness 
Into  the  wine  of  shimmering 
Crimson. 
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The  French  in  Indo- China 

By  H.  S.  Kennedy 


FRENCH  INDO-CHINA,  in  its  cities  and  towns, 
bears  a  deeper  imprint  than  any  other  East- 
ern colony  of  its  European  governing  class. 
In  cities  such  as  Saigon  and  Hanoi  one  would 
expect  some  trace  of  the  charm  which  French 
cities  have:  a  certain  fineness  in  the  public  buildings, 
a  thoroughness  in  street  planning,  and  a  measure  of 
such  amenities  as  parks  and  cafes;  but  one  does  not 
expect  to  see  these  things  present  to  a  degree  that  consti- 
tutes a  startling  triumph  over  the  poverty,  congestion, 
and  uncleanliness  of  the  East. 

The  Rue  Catinat,  for  example,  has  for  long  seemed  to  me 
the  most  charming  street  in  the  East.  Narrow  and  shaded 
all  the  way  by  trees  which  rise  above  all  but  the  very  tallest 
buildings,  one  can  sit  outside  its  cafes  at  noon  and  be  pro- 
tected from  the  sun's  glare  by  the  arch  of  leafy  branches. 
Looking  up  the  street  the  view  is  of  the  cathedral  standing 
behind  a  little  garden.  Looking  down  the  street  the  view 
is  of  a  steamer  lying  at  anchor  in  the  river.  In  the  middle, 
it  opens  out  into  a  sunlit  square  where  stands  the  Munic- 
ipal Theater.  To  these  add  the  shop  windows  laid  out 
with  French  elegance  and  outside  the  numerous  cafes 
half  the  sidewalk  occupied  by  chairs  and  tables,  and  you 
have  almost  everything  that  makes  city  life  attractive. 
Yet  all  the  time  the  high  trees  and  the  gloom  beneath  them 
give  you  a  little  of  the  feeling  of  being  in  a  forest  glade. 

Hanoi,  the  northern  capital,  has  also  its  unique  charm. 
At  the  center  of  the  city  there  are  the  usual  cafes  but  in- 
stead of  facing  on  to  the  usual  square  they  face  on  to  a 
tree-screened  lake.  To  sit  outside  a  cafe  in  the  center  of 
a  city,  sipping  an  aperitif  and  looking  across  a  lake  at 
other  aperitif  takers  at  the  cafes  on  the  other  side  is  unique 
in  my  experience  of  urban  life. 

At  every  visit  I  have  made  to  Saigon  and  Hanoi  I  have 
been  continuously  impressed  by  the  fidelity  with  which  the 
French  inhabitants  reproduce  their  home  atmosphere. 
The  daily  newspapers  are  folded  in  long  strips  and  sealed 
with  a  strip  of  paper  bearing  an  advertisement  for  a  liqueur. 
Inside  they  feature  foreign  news,  home  news,  provincial 
brevities,  "le  sport",  and  even  the  advertisements  for 
remedies  "contre  Vimpuissance" ,  just  as  they  would 
be  featured  in  a  paper  one  might  buy  on  a  Paris  boulevard. 

In  the  street  there  are  other  reminders  of  France.  The 
windows  of  the  women's  shops  and  the  slender  little  Anna- 
mite  girls  who  attend  them  have  a  suggestion  of  French 


chic  in  their   appearance.     In    the    men's    shops    on 
the  other  hand  the  hats  and  garments  displayed 
never  seem  to  be  quite  right;  and  the  amount 
of   space    given    to   guns    and   articles   for    'ia 
chasse"  and  lines  and  articles  for  "la  peche"  shows 
that  the  Frenchman's  passion  for  these  two  sports 
has    grown    all    the    stronger    for    being    transplanted 
to  the  tropics. 

Where  people  assemble  in  the  evenings  at  the  cafes, 
cabarets,  and  Circle  Sportif,  the  elegance  of  the  women 
is  a  delectation  to  the  eye  of  anyone  who  is  wearied,  as 
I  usually  was,  with  the  dowdiness  of  the  women  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  colonies  of  the  East.  Bright  and  striking 
colors  tastefully  chosen,  attractively  rouged  lips,  small 
feet  smartly  shod,  fingers  well  manicured,  and  hair  well 
dressed,  characterize  the  appearance  of  many  of  the  women. 
Not  quite  so  pleasing,  but  no  less  characteristic,  is  the 
aroma  of  perfume  which  one  so  often  finds  even  when  all 
one's  immediate  neighbours  are  men. 

One  does  not  find  quite  so  much  elegance  in  the  smaller 
towns  but  the  administration  at  least  sees  that  the  fabric 
of  civilized  urban  life  is  complete.  The  streets,  however 
few,  are  well  kept.  In  Vientiane  for  example,  a  very  small 
town  far  away  in  savage  Laos,  fifteen  hundred  miles  up 
the  Mekong,  I  have  seen  the  small  corps  of  street -cleaners 
set  out  on  their  daily  round  collecting  the  rinds  and  skins 
of  fruit  and  scraps  of  banana-leaves  which  have  been  used 
as  wrapping  paper,  and  brushing  away  the  expectorated 
juice  of  the  betel  nut,  as  conscientiously  as  if  they  were 
cleaning  the  streets  of  New  York.  The  public  buildings, 
though  small,  have  some  claim  to  be  considered  as  pieces 
of  architecture.  Small  towns  such  as  Pnom  Penh  (popula 
tion  65,000),  Hue  (50,000),  and  Tourane  (10,000)  have 
their  public  parks  neatly  laid  out,  their  museums  with 
exhibits  catalogued  and  arranged  in  scholarly  fashion, 
and  at  least  one  of  these  towns  has  its  own  zoo. 

In  these  and  in  smaller  towns  of  1,000  to  5,000  inhabitants, 
of  whom  from  three  to  ten  may  be  French,  there  are  good 
inns  or,  as  they  are  known  in  Indo-China,  bungalows. 
It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  at  all  of  them  the  food 
and  accommodation  is  of  a  high  standard,  but  I  can  say 
this  about  them:  I  have  stayed  in  about  twenty  of  them, 
some  of  them  very  remote  and  little  frequented,  and  I  have 
never  had  the  slightest  doubt  about  the  wholesomeness 
of  what  I  was  given  to  eat  or  the  cleanliness  of  the  place 
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Bereft  of  Love 

A  Bicol  Ballad 
By  Greg.  A.  Estonanto 


IN  an  evening  lost  forever 
In  the  restless  tides  of  years, 
Gladly  did  I,  Love,  believe  you, 
Faith  recalling  all  my  fears. 


But  the  morning  broke  my  dreaming, 
Daybreak  found  enchantment  gone, 
Leaving  tears  of  sad  delusion, 
Sorrow  that  is  mine  alone. 
In  the  gloaming  bells  are  tolling 

Adieus  to  the  truant  day, 
But  with  sadness  I  remember 
Mem'ries  of  that  yesterday! 
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The  Beggars 

By  Delfin  Fresnosa 


"OW  that  they  had  come  to  think  of  her 
again,  they  were  impressed  more  by  the 
lapse  of  time  of  their  separation  in 
imagination  and  recollection  than  by  the  years 
that  had  passed.  They  had  felt  that  she  had  not 
been  with  them  for  ages,  but  in  reality  only  three  years 
had  elapsed  since  she  had  quit  their  company.  Infre- 
quently they  had  seen  her,  but  these  brief  glimpses  had 
not  been  sufficient  to  impress  upon  them  a  clear  image 
of  what  she  looked  like  now,  save  for  one's  remembrance 
of  her  eyes,  and  another's  recollection  of  how  she  smiled— 
wrinkling  her  nose,  showing  her  pretty  teeth,  altogether 
an  image  of  fresh,  merry,  piquant  youth.  They  agreed 
that  she  still  was  of  a  most  gentle  and  sweet  disposition, 
which  pleased  them  most  because  they  were  a  lot  of  mis- 
erable creatures,  indifferently  treated,  sometimes  mocked, 
and  thus  one  kind  word  or  look,  though  coming  from  a 
creature  of  their  own  ilk,  was  a  desired  antidote— human 
sympathy — in  their  unfortunate  lives. 

And  as  they  hobbled  their  difficult  way  from  the  Quiapo 
Church  that  Friday  morning  through  the  crowded  streets 
where  the  traffic  policeman  sometimes  halted  all  con- 
veyances to  let  them  pass,  they  were  filled  with  thoughts 
of  her — Marina. 

She  had  been  a  beggar,  like  themselves.  She  had  been 
with  them  when  on  Fridays  they  huddled  about  the  pre- 
mises of  the  Church  asking  alms.  Then  as  now  they 
mumbled  prayers  and  extended  their  dirty,  vein-swollen 
hands.  Some  had  small  children  at  their  breasts  and 
whined.  Others  asked:  "Mag  pa  rosario  na  po  kayo.'" 
They  all  had  their  own  tricks.  Even  more  diverse  were 
the  characteristics  that  distinguished  one  beggar  from 
another.  Some  were  old  and  gnarled  and  infirm  of  foot. 
Others  were  blind.  Some  of  middle  age  and  able  to  work 
pretended  incapacity.  And  there  were  a  lot  of  children: 
little  emaciated  babies  in  the  arms  of  their  mothers  or 
lugged  about  by  young  brothers  or  sisters  who  stridently 
recited  in  verse  and  claimed  they  were  orphans.  There 
were  also  children  who  guided  about  the  weak  and  the 
blind;  some  of  these  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  the  church 
at  the  side  of  the  beggars  and  would  leave  them.  Some- 
times a  benevolent  man  or  woman  would  make  change 
at  the  door  of  the  church  and  distribute  one-centavo 
pieces  among  them.  If  any  one  were  overlooked  by  the 
alms-giver,  the  other  beggars  or  sometimes  one  of  the 
children  who  had  been  ashamed  of  his  charge  would  guide 
him  forward,  tug  at  the  giver's  arms,  and  say  almost  re- 
proachfully: "Sir,  you  have  overlooked  this  man.  Please, 
sir,  you  have  not  given  him  anything.  .  .  .  Thank  you, 
sir.  May  God  reward  you."  Most  of  the  beggars  would 
remain  after  mass,  for  people  still  continued  to  come  into 
the  church,  but  others  of  the  ragged  group  would  leave 
for  various  parts  of  the  city  to  houses  they  knew  of  where 
alms  were  given.  Such  a  hobbling,  bedraggled  band, 
numbering  around  ten  or  twelve,  would  go  down  the  street, 
asking  alms  on  the  way,  and  would  think  and  sometimes 


talk  of  Marina 
to  be  married. 


who,  they  had  now  heard,   was 


rpHE 
A  interchange 


subject  of  their  thoughts  and  occasional 
of  conversation  was  then  eating 
in  an  evil-smelling  Chinese  panciteria  with  some 
others  who  were  employed  with  her  in  a  tailoring 
establishment.  The  food  she  had  ordered  for  herself 
was  poor  and  would  cost  her  less  than  a  peseta 
but  she  could  not  envy  the  others,  none  of  whom 
could  afford  anything  better.  She  had  ordered  three 
centavos  worth  of  rice,  five  centavos  worth  of  cicharo 
with  small  pieces  of  pork,  five  centavos  worth  of  bangos 
with  chopped  sticks  of  kankong  in  a  steamy  broth,  and  a 
cup  of  caldo  which  a  friendly  waiter  gave  her  free  of 
charge.  Her  fare  was  indeed  better  than  that  of  *ome 
of  her  companions;  she  ate  better,  now  that  she  could 
afford  it,  not  as  formerly  when  she  had  just  begun  to  work 
in  the  tailorshop  and  only  sewed  on  buttons.  Now  she 
could  finish  a  pair  of  trousers  in  a  day. 

"Somebody  is  talking  about  you!"  half -laughingly 
chided  an  anaemic-looking  girl.  It  is  a  superstition  that 
when  one  chokes  slightly  while  eating  or  drinking  that  he 
is  the  subject  of  thought  or  talk.  "Who  could  it  be?" 
continued  the  girl. 

Marina  was  flushed  with  the  effort  of  ridding  herself 
of  the  irritation  in  her  throat  and  did  not  answer  the  friendly 
taunt.  Laughter  began  to  ripple  around  her  and  the  talk 
became  lively  until  even  she  was  drawn  into  the  non- 
sensical chatter.  They  talked  of  little  but  of  men  and  of 
love.  Some  of  her  friends  were  married,  but  to  several, 
rather  ugly  girls,  still  unwedded,  to  whom  love  had  come 
only  in  suspicious  and  unhallowed  trysts,  visions  of  Mari- 
na's prospective  marriage  came  in  almost  magical  pictures. 
They  were  happy,  and  she  was  happy,  too,  happier  than 
any  of  them,  yet  her  thoughts  were  sober  as  she  toyed 
with  the  little  cardboard  box  in  which  she  kept  her  sewing 
tools.  She  was  thinking  of  her  girlhood  when  she  used 
to  lead  her  blind  father  by  the  hand  and  beg  for  alms. 
Her  father  was  already  then  an  old  man;  his  eyes  were 
wide  open  and  the  blacks  of  them  had  disappeared,  leaving 
only  a  dull  whiteness,  streaked  with  red.  He  had  had  the 
small-pox  when  a  boy  and  had  been  even  then  a  beggar. 
She  could  not  remember  her  mother. 

Of  course,  her  father  should  not  beg  any  more.  He  was 
now  constantly  beset  by  illnesses  and  was  lying  in  a  little 
shack  he  and  Marina  shared  with  an  aged  couple. 

Binoy  had  said  that  the  old  man  was  to  live  with  them 
when  they  were  married.  In  her  heart  she  was  grateful 
to  her  betrothed  for  this  consideration  although  she  knew 
there  might  be  other  reasons,  ugly  to  think  of,  for  his 
attitude.  She  thought  of  Binoy.  Her  sympathy  for 
people,  her  yearning  for  some  physical  happiness  dormant 
in  her  being,  the  ache  in  her  heart  for  a  home  and  for  chil- 
dren of  her  own  almost  gave  the  flicker  of  her  liking  for  him 
a  semblance  of  a  real,  deep  love.  She  had  not,  however, 
(  Con  tin  ued  on  page  343) 
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The  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  Ilocanos 

By  Leopoldo  Y.  Yabes 


WITH  the  possible  exception  of  Lam-ang  and  Kanno- 
yan,  hero  and  heroine  of  the  Ilocano  epic,  perhaps 
there  are  no  more  famous  characters  in  Ilocano 
saga  than  Afigalo1  and  Aran,2  cyclopean  beings  who, 
according  to  some  Ilocano  myths,  were  the  first  beings  on 
earth.3 

Angalo  and  Aran,  Ilocano  popular  beliefs  say,  lived  be- 
fore the  creation  of  the  sky,  the  sea,  the  land,  and,  for  that 
matter,  man.  They  were  beings,  with  human  form,  of 
formidable  proportions.  They  are  believed  to  be  the  big- 
gest giants  in  legend.  Angalo's  head  reached  the  heavens, 
and  he  could  make  the  distance  between  Manila  and  Vigan 
in  one  step.4  The  earth  trembled  when  he  walked,  and 
he  could  be  heard  throughout  the  world  when  he  spoke  or 
laughed. 

Angalo  created  the  world  at  the  command  of  the  supreme 
god.5  Who  this  god  was,  the  legends  don't  mention.6 
In  the  beginning  the  earth  was  all  plain;  there  were  no  seas, 
no  mountains,  no  hills,  no  valleys.  Angalo  dug  the  earth 
with  his  fingers,  and  with  the  earth  he  extracted,  he  formed 
the  present  mountains  and  hills.  He  urinated  into  the 
bigger  and  deeper  holes  and  they  became  the  present  oceans 
and  seas.  He  spat  and  his  sputum  became  the  first  man 
and  woman.  He  put  them  in  a  bamboo  tube,  sealed  the 
tube,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea.  The  tube  was  tossed  on  the 
waves  to  the  Ilocos  shore,  and  the  man  and  woman  came 
out  of  it  and  lived  in  the  Ilocos.7  Then  he  put  up  the 
sky,  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  arranged  the  stars. 

There  are  some  points  of  resemblance  between  Angalo 
and  Aran  and  some  Japanese  and  Scandinavian  mytholog- 
ical heroes  and  heroines.  For  example  we  read  in  the 
Nihongi:  "When  about  to  give  birth  to  the  Fire-God,  Kagu 
tsuchi,  Izanami  no  Mikoto  became  feverish  and  ill.  In 
consequence  she  vomitted,  and  the  vomit  became  changed 
to  a  god,  who  was  called  Kana-yama-hiko.  Next  her 
urine  became  changed  into  a  goddess,  who  was  called  Mid- 
zu-ha-no-me.  Next  her  excrement  was  changed  into  a  god- 
dess, who  was  called  Hani-yama-hime."8 

And  of  Scandinavian  mythology:  "These  three  gods 
(Odin,  Vili,  Ve)  slew  the  giant  Ymir,  and  out  of  his  body 
formed  the  heavens  and  the  earth:  from  his  flesh  the  earth, 
from  his  blood  the  sea,  from  his  bones  the  mountains,  from 
his  hair  the  trees,  and  from  his  skull  the  sky.  .  .  .  From 
the  sparks  that  Muspellsheim  (a  world  of  light  and  warmth) 
sent  forth,  the  three  gods  made  stars  to  illumine  the  earth, 
and  set  them  in  the  sky;  and  there  too  they  placed  the  sun 
and  the  moon  and  set  a  course  for  them."9 


There  is  a  divergence  of  belief  as  to  the  place  of  origin  of 
Angalo  and  Aran.  Some  Ilocano  legends  say  that  they 
came  from  a  land  in  the  west,  others  say  they  came  from  a 
land  near  the  south  pole  inhabited  by  giants.10  They 
had  three  daughters  who  were  not  as  big  as  they  were. 
According  to  one  story,  Afigalo  and  Aran,  in  one  of  their 
wanderings  about  the  earth,  came  upon  an  enormous  treas- 
ure of  pearls  in  the  Sulu  Sea,  which  they  collected  in  their 
bags.  When  they  were  in  what  is  now  the  Visayan  islands, 
they  quarreled  over  the  pearls.  It  was  a  terrible  struggle 
which  shook  the  earth  to  its  foundations.  The  land  broke 
up  into  many  parts,  some  of  which  subsided  beneath  the 
sea.     Hence  the  great  number  of  islands  in  the  Visayas. 

In  some  legends  this  mythological  hero  is  represented, 
not  as  a  creator,  nor  as  an  Adam,  but  as  a  great  fisher- 
man.11 In  others  he  is  represented  as  the  son  of  the 
god  of  building,12  and  in  others  as  merely  as  a  wanderer 
over  the  face  of  the  earth,  looking  for  his  lost  sweetheart. 

That  the  sea  became  salty  was  due  to  Angalo,  according 
to  Ilocano  legend.  In  the  beginning  the  sea,  whose  water 
was  Angalo's  urine,  was  not  salty.  The  story  is  told  that 
he,  his  wife,  and  their  three  daughters,  while  carrying  salt 
to  Manila  from  a  land  across  the  sea,  stumbled  with  their 
loads  of  salt  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  and  since  then  the  sea 
has  been  salty.13 

Another  story  is  told  this  way.14  Afigalo,  son  of  the 
god  of  building,  who  lived  shortly  after  the  creation  of  the 
world,  one  morning  spied  across  the  sea,  from  his  loftiest 
cave  in  the  Ilocos  Mountains,  a  beautiful  maiden  name 
Sipnget,  goddess  of  the  dark.  Sipnget  beckoned  to  him  and 
he  waded  across  the  sea  to  her,  his  footprints  becoming  the 
present  deep  caverns  of  the  ocean.  Sipnget  told  him  she 
was  tired  of  her  kingdom  of  darkness,  and  requested  him  to 
build  a  mansion,  white  as  snow,  on  the  very  spot  where 
they  were  then  standing.  He  acceded  to  her  request  and, 
as  he  did  not  know  of  anything  as  white  as  snow  except 
salt,  asked  Asin,  ruler  of  the  kingdom  of  salt,  for  help. 
Millions  of  people  were  employed  in  the  making  and  trans- 
porting of  the  bricks  of  salt  across  the  ocean  and  in  the 
construction  of  the  edifice.  But  as  the  work  progressed, 
Ocean  became  more  and  more  impatient  for  being  disturbed 
in  her  deep  slumber  and  finally  sent  forth  big  waves  to 
demolish  the  edifice,  which  crumbled  and  dissolved  in  the 
water.     Hence  the  salty  sea. 

Angalo  and  Aran  and  their  children  settled  and  lived  for 
some  time  in  the  Ilocos.  The  caves  in  the  mountains  were 
their  places  of  abode.16     One  such  cave  is  in  Abra,  said 

(Continued  on  page  341) 


Of  Man  and  Woman 

By  Sofronio  A.  Allego 

SHE  looked  at  him,  in  her  eyes 
An  inquiry  into  the  truth  of  life. 
He  was  young  too:  there  was  oneness 
In  their  two  secrets. 
And  she  was  answered. 
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The  Constable 

By  Carmen  A.  Batacan 


IT  was  almost  mid-day  when  Pablo  thought  of 
going  home.  His  mother  had  told  him  that 
morning  to  come  home  early  with  the  grass  he 
was  to  cut  in  a  neighboring  field,  but  he  had  for- 
gotten all  about  that  in  the  excitement  of  flying  his 
kite.  It  was  a  regular  gorion  for  size  and  had 
risen  so  high  in  the  sky  that  it  took  him  almost  an  hour  to 
pull  it  down  when  he  finally  thought  of  going  home. 

While  still  some  distance  away  from  the  house  he  heard 
the  exasperated  voice  of  his  mother  calling  "Gooo!  .  .  . 
Pabloooo!" 

"lam  here,  Inay!"  he  called,  catching  his  breath. 

"You  are  here  now,  ha?  You  are  a  very  good  boy  to 
come  back  so  early!  There  is  not  a  drop  of  water  in  the 
house.  See  your  negligence!  I  haven't  cooked  a  thing 
yet!"  she  shouted  as  she  broke  of!  a  piece  of  bamboo  from 
the  bamboo  fence  in  front  of  the  house. 

"But  mother,  I  was  doing  by  best  looking  for  good  sacate 
(grass)!"  said  Pablo,  trying  to  find  an  excuse  for  himself. 

"Yes,  you  could  have  told  me  that  if  you  had  not  brought 
your  kite  along  with  you.  I  think  I  saw  your  kite  flying 
high  in  the  air.  Is  that  where  you  were  looking  for  sacate? 
Hala,  come  here!  You  are  not  so  wise  that  you  can  fool 
your  mother.     Come  here!" 

"But  mother!"  Pablo  pleaded. 

"Ah,  I  tell  you  to  come  here.  Are  you  coming  or  not? 
Only  two  words.  Pablo!" 

"Yes,  mother,  but  I  will  not  do  it  any  more.  Never 
again!"  he  dropped  the  bundle  of  grass  and  his  kite. 

"Never  again!  But  you  have  said  that  several  times 
already!" 

"Aruy  ko  po!"  yelled  Pablo  as  the  flat  of  the  bamboo 
reached  his  behind. 

"  'Aruy  ko  po!'  Hem  .  .  .  hem  .  .  .  hem  .  ..  But  you  are  so 
bard-headed  .  .  .  hem  .  .  .  hem  ..."  panted  his  mother, 
as  she  laid  on  with  the  bamboo.  Pablo's  knuckles  burned 
from  blows  he  intercepted  with  his  hands  in  trying  to  protect 
himself. 

"Now,  sulong.  .  .  .     Get  the  can  and  bring  water!' 

Pablo  limped  to  the  old  empty  petroleum  can  standing 
near  the  door  and  started  out  for  the  well,  nine  houses  away. 
He  was  still  sobbing  and  wiping  the  tears  from  his  eyes, 
when  a  man  stopped  him. 


"Say,  lad!"  said  the  man.  "Can  you  tell  me 
where  the  house  is  of  Aling  Anday,  wife  of  Mang 
Ninoy,  the  fisherman?" 

The  man  was  dressed  in  a  khaki  suit. 
"This    must    be    a    constable,"    said    Pablo    to 
himself  in  alarm.     "He  is  asking  me  to  tell  him 
where  my  parents  live.     Bah,  I  am  not  yet  such  a  bad 
son  as  to  let  him  arrest  my  mother!" 

"Do  you  know  the  house?"  asked  the  man. 

"Well,  the  ...  I  have  not  heard  of  such  people  in  this 
place,"  answered  Pablo. 

The  man  turned  away  and  Pablo  raced  for  home. 

"Inay!  Inay!"  he  called,  leaping  up  the  ladder.  "Hide... 
Hide  in  the  sihd  (inner  room)  .  .  .  Quick !  There  is  a  con- 
stable looking  for  you!" 

"Looking  for  me?  Why,  I  have  not  done  anything 
against  the  law!" 

"Yes,  but  you  have  been  playing  panguingue,  (a  card 
game)"  insisted   Pablo. 

"And  what  if  I  did!"  demanded  his  mother. 

Suddenly  they  heard  a  man's  voice,  "Tao  po!"  Pablo 
turned  and  saw  the  man  he  had  met  in  the  road. 

"Naku!  Hide,  Inay!"  whispered  Pablo,  trying  to  push 
his  mother  into  the  room. 

But  the  man  was  already  coming  up  the  steps.  "Anday! 
Ninoy!"  he  shouted. 

"Aba,   Cuya  Berto!"  exclaimed  Aling  Anday. 

Pabio  could  hardly  believe  his  ears.  Here  was  his  moth- 
er calling  this  constable  Cuya  (brother)! 

"How  is  your  life  here,  Anday?  Where  is  bay  aw  Ninoy 
and  my  little  nephew?" 

"Ninoy  will  be  here  soon.  He  just  went  out  to  repair 
the  fish  trap.  And  the  little  nephew,  who  was  in  his  cradle 
when  you  left  for  the  land  of  the  Moros,  is  now  this  big  boy," 
answered  Aling  Anday.     "Pablo,  kiss  your  uncle's  hand." 

"So  this  is  Pablo,"  said  the  constable.  "The  boy  I  met 
on  my  way  here.  .  ." 

"That  is  a  story,  Cuya,"  said  Aling  Anday  laughing. 
"He  was  frightened  by  your  khaki  suit  and  thought  you 
were  coming  to  arrest  me!" 

"Ha,  ha,  ha!"  they  all  laughed. 

It  was  after  one  o'clock  when  they  all  sat  down  to  their 
noon -day  meal. 


From  a  Hospital  Room 

(To  Ninon) 
By  Greg.  A.  Estonanto 


ATOP  a  giddy  eminence  I  thought 
Of  death  once  while  blew  fierce  the  tempest  wild 
And  furious  waves  havoc  and  terror  brought 
Unto  the  coastal  settlements.     I  smiled 
Upon  the  tempting  thought  to  end  Life's  vain 
Pursuit,  and  to  the  angry  waters  near 
Consign  my  weary  self  and  soul  and  gain 


Eternal  rest, — without  remorse  nor  fear. 

But  now  within  this  quiet  little  room, 
Attended  by  skilled  doctors  night  and  day, 
I  fear  to  die;  and  often  in  the  gloom 
Of  night  unto  the  heavens,  dear,  I  pray 

That  death  deprive  us  not  of  bliss  profound 
Nor  seal  my  love  within  a  loveless  mound. 
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With  Charity  To  All 

<*  By  Putakte  and  Bubuyog 


Declaration  of  Principles 

WE  both  believe  it  is  good  to  begin  by- 
being  honest.  (Our  rivals,  the  polit- 
icians, may  not  understand  this,  so 
we  may  get  their  votes  yet.)  In  thus  hope- 
fully announcing  our  candidacy  for  the  Presidency  and  in 
proclaiming  our  respective  principles,  we  state  frankly 
that  neither  of  us  has  decided  to  run  because  of  the  solicita- 
tions of  our  friends  or  because  we  are  impelled  by  a  sense 
of  duty.  We  are  running  because  we  don't  just  like  to  sit 
and  because  we  both  would  like  the  job,  although  we  realize 
that  both  of  us  can't  have  it.  It  must  be  one  or  the  other 
of  us.  This  is  no  coalition.  We,  therefore,  offer  the  nation 
our  futures  and  will  look  forward  to  the  presents  our  well- 
wishers  will,  in  return,  shower  upon  the  one  of  us  who  will 
be  victorious.  The  following  are  the  purposes  we  shall 
severally  endeavor  to  accomplish,  so  we  promise  our 
14,000,000  compatriots  and  fellow -suckers,  so  help  us 
Batalla! 


4.  I  promise  to  re- 
vise the  relations  be- 
tween Capital  and 
Labor  and  to  see  to  it 
that  the  laborers  pay 
the  capitalists  a  living 


wage. 


PUTAKTE'S  PLATFORM 

1.  JL  shall  continue  to  work 
for  the  shortening  of  the  transi- 
tion period  provided  for  in  the 
Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  so  that 
the  Japanese  may  enjoy  our  inde- 
pendence immediately  or  within 
a  period  of  from  three  to  five  years. 

2.  I  shall  defend  my  constitu- 
tion against  Bubuyog,  Y.M.C.A. 
secretaries,  and  other  women. 

3.  I  shall  uphold  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech  for  everybody 
except  debators  and  orators. 
Women  shall  be  left  in  full  posses- 
sion of  freedom  of  the  tongue. 


BUBUYOG'S  PLATFORM 

1.  X  shall  earnestly  endeavor 
to  keep  the  ideal  of  complete, 
absolute,  and  immediate  inde- 
pendence burning  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  my  people,  and  shall 
work  for  the  immediate,  absolute, 
and  complete  retention  of  these 
Islands  by  me,  Quezon,  and  the 
United  States. 

2.  I  shall  defend  my  constitu- 
tion against  Pedro  Domecq  and 
Pedro  de  la  Liana.  (I  resent 
Putakte's   personal   slurs.) 

3.  I  shall,  if  elected,  keep  in 
Malacanang  printed  copies  of 
statements  maintaining  the  in- 
violability of  the  freedom  of 
speech  and  assembly,  to  be  re- 
leased from  time  to  time  but  not 
earlier  than  two  weeks  after  any 
meeting  has  been  suppressed. 


5.  I  promise  a  government  job 
to  each  and  all  of  my  followers. 

6.  If  elected  I  promise  to 
secure  the  passage  of  a  law  to 
prohibit  the  drinking  of  water, 
except  for  medicinal  purposes, 
one  week  before  all  elections. 

7.  To  make  citizens  realize 
the  value  of  their  votes,  I  promise 
to  see  to  it  that  no  voter  need 
after  this  sell  his  vote  for  less 
than  a  sum  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  remain  comfortably  un- 
employed   till    the    next    election. 

8.  Military  training  shall  be 
encouraged  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  the  National  Assembly, 
the  Army,  etc.  For  this  reason, 
generals  and  ranking  officers  shall 
be  required  to  know  less  military 
science  than  privates.  Ours  will 
be  a  small  army,  but  it  shall  be 
an  army  of  generals. 


4.  I  promise  to  guarantee  to 
all  capitalists  of  good  behavior 
the  opportunity  to  share  in  the 
benefits  of  industry  not  as  mere 
owners  but  as  industrious  part- 
ners. 

5.  I  promise  two  government 
jobs  to  each  and  all  of  my  follow- 
ers. 


6.  To  make  subsequent  elec- 
tions really  worth  while  to  voters, 
I  shall  secure  the  passage  of  a 
law  which  will  absolutely  pro- 
hibit the  drinking  of  water  except 
for  medicinal  purposes  two  weeks 
before  all  elections. 


7,  I  shall  see  to  it  that  no 
voter  will  have  to  part  with  his 
vote  for  less  than  the  price  of  a 
full  load  of  ginebra. 

8.  Military  training  shall  be 
encouraged  everywhere  even  in 
our  seminaries  and  convents,  but 
it  shall  be  compulsory  for  Colonel 
Torres  and  Generals  Guinto  and 
Fajardo.  Privates  shall  be  dis- 
couraged from  learning  more  about 
military  science  than  generals 
and  ranking  officers. 


Thus  we  both  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  people  and  their 
general  welfare,  prosperity,  felicity,  security,  and  peace. 
If  our  respective  principles  are  thought  to  be  somewhat 
vague,  that  is  what  principles  always  are,  and  we  say  these 
are  as  concrete  as  the  principles  elsewhere  offered.  And 
if  these  two  platforms  are  thought  to  be  not  very  different 
from  each  other,  well,  that  is  the  way  political  platforms 
are  always  drawn  up.  And  if  there  are  holes  in  the  planks 
and  cracks  between  them,  that  lies  in  the  original  nature 
of  platforms.     What  are  cracks  between  friends? 


Poem  for  All  Women 

By  Inocencio  V.  Ferrer 


WHEN  I  whisper 
Into  your  ears 
Endearing  words 
Of  love- 
When  I  hold  you 
Tight  and  close 
To  my  heart 
And  with  eyes 
Beaming  with  love 
I  look  into 
Yours  and  say 


"I  love  you", 
Believe  me  not, 
Heed  me  not, 
For  I  lie! 

It  is  not  you 

I  love. 

I  love  you  not; 

It  is  not  you 

I  love, 

But  I. 
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Insect  Sprays  and  Some  Insect  Pests 
of  Philippine  Homes 


T 


HE  Termitidae  cost  man  an  enormous 
amount  in  ruined  buildings,  and  those  who 
wish    to    build    houses    that    would    last, 


should  have  their  lumber  treated  against  them  before 
they  start  to  build.  At  least  the  foundations  should 
be  built  of  treated  lumber.  Paints  that  contain  certain 
chemicals  deleterious  to  white  ants  can  also  be  bought  to 
paint  the  house  after  it  has  been  built,  but  to  have  the 
foundations  of  a  house  proof  against  them  is  really  more 
important,  as  they  come  up  from  the  ground  and  work 
their  way  up  into  the  timbers. 

The  floors  of  houses  that  are  already  badly  infested  with 
them  should  be  cleaned  with  kerosene  daily  to  prevent  the 
furniture,  clothes,  and  trunks  from  being  eaten  into  by 
these  pests,  for  they  can  completely  ruin  a  fortune  in  books 
overnight. 

There  are,  besides  the  above,  myriads  of  true  ants  or 
Formicidae,  which  we  must  continually  be  on  the  watch 
for.  All  food,  but  particularly  sugar,  must  be  put  away 
into  ant-proof  closets,  the  legs  of  which  must  stand  in  dishes 
filled  with  water  with  a  layer  of  kerosene  floating  on  top. 
If  the  kerosene  is  not  added,  it  often  happens  that  the  ants 
walk  over  the  dust  that  may  lie  on  the  water,  or  they  build 
live  bridges  formed  of  themselves,  one  ant  holding  on  to 
the  legs  of  the  next  one,  over  which  the  others  walk 
comfortably  to  reach   the   desired   food. 

The  most  useful  of  all  "insects"  is  the  spider,  order  of 
Arachnida,  of  which  we  have  an  enormous  number  of 
different  species  here.  I  shall  however  mention  only  a  few 
of  the  most  common  and  widely  distributed.  The  one  that 
causes  the  least  trouble,  does  the  best  work  in  the  matter 
of  keeping  the  place  clean  of  other  insects,  and  builds  no 
web,  is  the  Heteropoda  regia  Fabricius,  Clubionidae, 
called  "huntsman",  "Nancy  Spider"  or  "crab  spider" 
(Gagambang  Malaki  in  Tagalog)  because  of  its  power  of 
moving  sideways.  Newcomers  to  the  tropics  are  invariably 
afraid  of  these  large  spiders.  Unlike  the  spiders  one  is 
used  to  in  temperate  climes,  these  spiders  do  not  build  a 
nest  but  jump  at  their  prey  from  comparatively  great 
distances  and  for  that  reason  are  easily  mistaken  for  taran- 
tulas. They  are  however  non-poisonous  and  only  use  their 
fangs  for  a  harmless  nip  when  they  are  squeezed.  They 
will  eat  almost  any  insect.  I  have  seen  them  eat  flies, 
mosquitoes,  all  kinds  of  bugs,  cockroaches,  grasshoppers, 
moths,  etc.  Once,  when  I  was  taking  a  bath,  I  noticed 
a  battle  between  a  large  spider  of  this  species  and  an  enor- 
mous centipede  of  the  Scolopendra  species,  already  de- 
scribed. The  spider  had  caught  the  centipede  and  was 
endeavoring  to  make  it  harmless  by  furiously  winding 
threads  of  silk,  which  exudes  from  its  spinnerets  at  such 
times,  around  the  head  of  its  antagonist  (much  like  a  net- 
thrower  in  the  Roman  gladiatorial  games),  but  no  sooner  had 
it  accomplished  this,  than  the  centipede  would  give  a  last 
desperate  jerk  and  loosen  up  all  the  tightly  wound  bonds, 


try  to  get  at  the  spider  with  its  fangs,  and  the  whole 
struggle  would  start  all  over  again.  I  do  not  know 
how  long  those  two  had  been  fighting  when  I  first 
saw  them,  but  I  watched  them  for  three  hours, 
and  was  rooting  all  the  while  for  the  spider,  which 
finally  won.  He  wound  up  the  centipede's  head, 
then,  gradually,  all  the  legs,  before  he  started  his  well- 
earned  feast.  One  bite  from  the  fangs  of  the  centipede 
would  have  been  the  end  of  Mr.  Spider,  as  it  would  have 
paralized  him  and  eventually  killed  him.  Since  that  time 
I  have  always  had  a  soft  spot  in  my  heart  for  these  spiders. 
The  female  encases  its  eggs,  which  amount  to  several  hun- 
dred in  number,  in  a  large,  white,  button-like  cocoon,  which 
it  carries  around.  During  the  hatching  process,  which 
takes  about  thirty-five  days,  it  does  not  feed,  but  as  soon 
as  the  little  spiders  come  out,  it  starts  to  eat  again  raven- 
ously. 

There  are  also  smaller  spiders  of  the  same  general  charac- 
teristics already  mentioned,  which  are  even  faster,  and  live 
mostly  on  flies  and  other  similar  insects.  These  belong  to 
the  Attidae  which  are  a  very  extensive  family.  They  are 
mostly  colored  protectively  to  fit  their  surroundings  and 
they  like  to  sit  in  the  sun.  They  are  very  sharp-sighted 
and  pounce  on  their  prey  with  remarkable  accuracy.  They 
build  no  nest,  but  only  a  sort  of  retreat  formed  like  a  tube, 
in  which  they  lay  their  eggs  or  cast  their  skins.  These 
spiders  use  their  silk  only  to  entangle  their  prey  and  to 
descend  from  high  position  to  the  ground  instead  of  leaping 
into  the  unknown. 

Of  the  webspinning  spiders  I  shall  only  mention  the  most 
common  and  widely  distributed,  Nephila,  which  spins 
enormous  webs  that  are  sometimes  several  feet  in  diameter. 
They  are  prettily  marked  in  metallic  yellows,  reds,  and 
blacks.  There  is  a  great  disparity  in  size  between  the  male 
and  female,  the  female  being,  in  some  cases,  as  much  as  one 
hundred  per  cent  larger  than  the  male.  They  cut  down, 
and  re-build  their  web  daily  if  the  net  has  become  badly 
damaged,  or  else  repair  the  large  holes  which  have  been 
left  by  their  prey  in  its  struggle  for  freedom,  beginning  in 
the  early  morning  twilight,  so  that  the  web  is  all  finished  by 
sunrise.  A  favorite  place  for  them  to  build  their  webs  is 
just  outside  of  the  window,  from  the  overhanging  eaves 
down  to  the  window  ledge  or  to  the  plants  which  one  keeps 
in  pots  in  the  window.  A  large  number  of  mosquitoes  are 
caught  in  this  way  on  which  the  spider  feasts  during  the 
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day.  The  dead  carcasses  of  insects  which  have  been  sucked 
dry,  leaves,  and  other  trash  which  the  wind  sometimes 
carries  into  the  web,  are  carefully  cut  out  until  only  one 
thread  holds  them,  when  the  spider  removes  them  by 
dropping  them  and  then  jerking  the  whole  net  until  they 
fall  to  the  ground.  The  holes  which  are  made  in  the 
net  in  this  way  are  not  repaired  during  the  day,  but  after 
sunrise  the  net  is  invariably  whole  again. 

One  of  the  most  disagreeable  household  pest  of  our  larger 
towns  and  cities  is  the  bedbug,  Cimex  lectulari us,  a  little, 
brown  bug  of  obnoxious  odor  which  was  no  doubt  intro- 
duced, although  I  have  no  information  on  the  subject.  It 
is  known  to  be  a  transmitter  of  such  dread  diseases  as  le- 
prosy, smallpox,  and  others,  and  the  widespread  recur- 
rence of  these  diseases  in  the  Far  East  can  probably  be 


— and  that's  what  you're  wanting,  isn't  it? — 
Milk  that  is   really  "farm"  fresh. 
Just  add  water  and  Molico  qives  you  a  milk 
supply  not  only  rich  and   creamy,  but  safe. 

No  impurities  here — its  freshness  is  your  safe- 
guard.   Remember,   then, 
when    milk   is   wanted, 
insist    on    Molico. 

THE 

FULL  CREAM 

MILK  POWDER 


adduced  to  the  prevalence  of  these  nasty  little  pests  in  this 
part  of  the  world. 

Absolute  cleanliness  is  essential  in  keeping  them  out,  as 
they  breed  in  the  accumulations  of  dust  and  fuzz  which 
settle  on  furniture  of  wickerware  and  wood,  and  between 
the  wall  boards  and  the  floor.  There  is  nothing  shameful 
in  becoming  infested  with  them,  as  it  may  easily  happen 
that  one's  lavandera  brings  them  into  the  house  with  the 
clothes,  or  one  brings  them  home  oneself  from  a  carromata 
ride.  Nevertheless,  it  is  shameful  to  keep  them  and  allow 
them  to  multiply,  as  there  are  so  many  ways  to  get  rid  of 
them  that  are  neither  expensive  nor  difficult  when  done  early, 
before  the  bugs  have  had  too  much  opportunity  to  spread. 

One  of  the  simplest  ways  is  to  pour  boiling  water 
where  they  are  found.  By  the  use  of  kerosene  on  floor 
and  walls  and  on  the  furniture,  much  can  be  done  to 
get  rid  of  them.  But  the  best  way  of  all  is  the 
diligent  use  of  such  insect  sprays  as  Kitos,  a  most  ex- 
cellent spray  manufactured  locally  partly  from  foreign 
material,  and  Flit,  and  all  the  other  kinds  that  can  be 
had,  with  the  necessary  pump,  at  any  hardware  and 
grocery  store.  By  the  use  of  these  sprays,  every  crack  and 
cranny  can  be  reached,  whether  it  be  in  wicker  or  wood 
furniture,  in  the  walls,  on  the  floor,  in  closets,  beds,  or  mat- 
tresses. It  should  be  done  at  least  every  two  days  for 
about  two  weeks,  and  I  can  guarantee  their  complete  elimi- 
nation by  that  time  if  it  is  done  diligently  and  with  care 
to  reach  every  nook.  These  insects  sprays  are  absolutely 
harmless  to  man,  clothing,  and  furniture,  and  should  always 
be  kept  on  the  shelves  of  every  good  housekeeper  in  the 
Philippines. 


Give 
Children 
This  Drink 


Hershey's  Breakfast  Cocoa — so  pleasing 
in  flavor,  so  nourishing  and  beneficial  to 
health — is  a  beverage  which  children  en- 
joy. Let  them  have  it  daily.  It  is  inex- 
pensive and  can  be  quickly  prepared. 
Follow  the  simple  directions  on  the  label. 

HERSHEY'S  Breakfast  Cocoa 

1/5-lb.,  1/2-lb.  and  1-lb.  tins  at  your  dealer's 
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The  Adam  and  Eve  of  the  Ilocanos 

{Continued  from  page  336) 

to  be  that  of  Aran,  which  is  believed  to  be  connected 
by  a  tunnel  to  another  cave  somewhere  in  Cagayan.16 
Another  is  in  Sinait,  Ilocos  Sur,  called  Balay  ni  Aran  (Cave 
of  Aran),  in  the  little  barrio  of  Marnay,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Ilocos  Mountains.  This  cave,  according  to  stories  related 
to  the  writer  by  persons  who  have  entered  it,  is  as  big  as  the 
Manila  Cathedral,  but  it  has  a  very  narrow  opening.  Aran 
and  her  three  daughters  lived  here  when  she  was  not  on 
good  terms  with  her  husband.  It  is  said  to  be  inhabited 
by  bats,  snakes,  and  evil  spirits,  who  guard  the  supposed 
treasure  stored  in  it. 

A  version  of  the  story  which  departs  considerably  from 
the  common  narrative  represents  Afigalo,  as  a  lonely  lover 
who  had  been  betrayed  and  deserted  by  his  sweetheart,  and 
had  taken  up  the  job  of  a  fisherman  in  the  hope  of  finding 
her  and  taking  her  to  wife.17  He  had  left  home  on  a 
ship  which  had  been  wrecked  in  the  sea,  and  was  stranded, 
the  lone  survivor,  on  the  shore  of  the  Ilocos.  He  helped 
the  people  in  their  fishing  to  divert  his  sorrows,  and  slew 
a  sea-monster  which  had  killed  many  people  annually. 
His  young  friends  had  sweethearts;  he  alone  had  none.  In 
memory  of  his  faithless  sweetheart,  he  carved  a  big  image 


INDECO 

Quality  School  Supplies 


INDECO  SLATING  PAINT 

For  resurfacing  old  black  boards 

INDECO  BOOK  VARNISH 

Makes  your  books  last  longer 

INDECO    FLOOR   WAX 

Lasting  gloss  for  your  floors 

INDECO  METAL  POLISH 

Makes  everything  brighter 
Manufactured  by 

Industrial  Development  Co. 

129  Juan  Luna,  Manila 


of  her  on  the  side  of  the  mountain  near  the  Banawang  Gap» 
on  the  Abra  River,  and  he  loved  to  gaze  at  it  when  he  came 
home  from  his  fishing  trips.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fishing 
season,  seeing  that  if  he  stayed  longer  the  people  would 
have  no  more  food  left  (he  was  a  voracious  eater),  he  set 
out  to  sea  to  return  no  more.  The  mountain  on  which 
the  huge  image  was  carved  is  today  popularly  known  as 
Bantay  Mataan — the  mountain  with  eyes. 

Several  other  stories  are  told  about  this  giant.  One  is 
that  while  his  daughters,  who  were  poor  swimmers,  were 
bathing  in  what  is  now  the  China  Sea,  they  got  into  very 
deep  water  and  were  about  to  be  drowned  when  Afigalo 
came  to  their  rescue  by  dipping  his  baag  (similar  to  a 
G-string)  in  the  sea.  The  baag  absorbed  a  considerable 
amount  of  the  water,  making  the  sea  shallower.  Another 
story  is  to  the  effect  that  what  is  now  Abra  was  formerly 
a  lake,  but  that,  in  a  fit  of  anger  at  his  wife,  Afigalo  kicked 
away  a  part  of  the  Ilocos  Mountains,  draining  all  the  water 
of  the  lake  into  the  China  Sea.  The  opening  is  the  Bana- 
wang Gap,  a  deep  chasm  in  the  Ilocos  Mountains  through 
which  the  Abra  River  bursts  on  its  tortuous  seaward  course. 
A  different  version  of  the  story  states  that  the  opening  was 
caused  by  the  unintentional  kicking  of  Afigalo  when  he  was 
sleeping  one  night  on  the  Ilocos  Mountains.18 


NO  MORE 
OBJECTIONS 


If  you  feed  him  with  sterilized 
Natural  Milk  from  Switzerland 


Ask  for  "BEAR*  BRAND 
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Have  sparkling  teeth 
this  new  way! 

A  new   special  cleansing  and  polishing  material 
contained  in    Pepsodent    Tooth   Paste  exclusively 


CLEAN,  sparkling  teeth  are  impor- 
tant to  an  attractive  smile.  Dim, 
film-stained  teeth  mar  the  beauty  of 
the  loveliest  face. 

Remember  this:  underneath  the 
discoloring  film  are  the  clean,  bright 
surfaces  of  your  teeth.  When  you  re- 
move this  film,  you  reveal  the  true 
beauty   of   your   teeth. 

Pepsodent    has    developed   a   new 


cleansing  and  polishing  material  that 
it  especially  designed  to  remove  film 
quickly,  safely,  and  thoroughly.  After 
using  Pepsodent  a  few  days  you  can 
see  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  your  teeth.  The  film-stains  grad- 
ually disappear.  Your  teeth  sparkle. 
Your   smile   brightens. 

To    remove    film    safely,    effectively — 
use  Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste  twice  a  day. 


■~i 


FREE  10-day  tube 


Pacific  Commercial  Co., 
Manila 

Please  send  me  a  free  ten-day  sample  of  Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste.      I 
I  enclose  2  cents  in  stamps  to  cover  cost  of  mailing. 


I 


There  are  said  to  be  in  the  Ilocos,  in  Pangasinan,  and  in 
Cagayan  some  big  ' 'footprints,* '  suggesting  those  of  a 
gigantic  human  being's,  attributed  to  Angalo.  One  is 
in  the  mountains  of  Pangasinan,  one  in  Cagayan,  one  on 
Bangbang  near  the  Banawang  Gap,  one  on  Mount  Bullagaw 
in  the  Ilocos  Mountains,  and  one  at  Pinsal  Falls,  Santa 
Maria,  Ilocos  Sur.  The  Tagalogs  say  there  are  similar 
footprints  in  the  Mariveles  and  San  Mateo  Mountains.19 
Footprints  like  these  have  also  been  imagined  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  in  China  and  Malaysia. 

How  long  Angalo,  Aran,  and  their  children  stayed  in  the 
Ilocos,  is  not  known.  Some  stories  say  they  lived  there 
to  the  end  of  their  lives,  some  say  they  returned  to  their 
land  in  the  west  or  in  the  south  after  a  number  of  years, 
and  some  say  they  perished  at  the  north  pole  on  one  of  their 
wanderings  in  that  land  of  perpetual  snow. 

These  cyclopean  beings  are  said  to  have  lived  thousands 
of  years  ago,  but  they  are  still  popular  among  the  Ilocanos 
today.  Besides  their  caves  and  footprints,  there  are  other 
reminders  of  their  stay  in  the  region.  It  is  told  that  even 
today,  the  spirits  of  the  giant  couple,  especially  that  of 
Angalo,  still  haunt  the  region,  particularly  the  country 
around  the  Banawang  Gap,  working  havoc  and  destruction 
among  the  people. 

The  people  living  near  the  Cave  of  Aran,  in  Marnay, 
Sinait,  Ilocos  Sur,  say  that  on  moonlit  nights,  about  the 
midnight  hour,  they  will  sometimes  see  a  big  apparition, 
in  the  form  of  a  woman,  standing  motionless  in  front  of  the 
cave.  On  dark  nights  they  sometimes  hear  a  weird,  un- 
earthly wailing  about  the  cave.  It  is,  they  say,  the  spirit 
of  Aran  shouting  curses  upon  the  inhabitants.  A  child 
may  be  taken  ill  the  next  day  and  if  its  parents  are  unable 
to  propitiate  the  irate  spirit  by  means  of  a  panyang21 
or  some  other  offering,  the  child  dies  in  a  few  days. 

The  spirit  of  Angalo  which,  according  to  the  inhabitants 
near  the  Banawang  Gap,  haunts  the  region,  has  the  power 
to  assume  any  form  it  pleases.  "It  may  appear  to  any 
one,"  one  writer  says,  "in  the  form  of  a  white  bird,  in  the 
shape  of  a  beast,  or  in  the  guise  of  an  extended  piece  of 
cloth.  It  may  take  the  form  of  a  headless  priest,  or  of  a 
man  fishing  by  the  river  bank.  It  may  be  a  beautiful 
woman  sitting  quietly  on  a  large  boulder,  in  the  cool  moon- 
light. Or  it  may  merely  be  a  piece  of  live  charcoal,  leaping 
and  dancing  in  the  dark,  lonely  wood  at  night."22 

If  you  happen  to  see  any  of  these  forms,  be  careful  not 
to  incur  its  ill -humor,  for  woe  to  him  who  does  so.  The 
curse  of  Angalo  will  surely  fall  upon  you.  But  this  was 
not  formerly  the  case.  In  earlier  days,  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  place  will  tell  you,  the  spirit  of  Angalo  was  not  so 
vindictive  as  now.  It  was  only  about  twenty  years  ago 
that  his  spirit  became  revengeful.  The  change  came  about 
this  way.23     (Myth-making  has  not  ceased.) 

In  1915  or  thereabouts,  Vigan  and  its  environs  were 
alarmed  by  the  mysterious  disappearance  of  little  children. 
This  was  attributed  to  a  gang  of  men  called  Kumaw  (kid- 
nappers), who  were  believed  to  have  been  assigned  by 
some  evil  spirit  to  this  evil  work.  The  kidnapped  children 
were  not  returned  to  their  parents  because,  according  to 
the  natives,  they  were  killed  for  their  blood,  which  was 
precious  to  the  spirits.     The    inhabitants  took  immediate 


steps  to  catch  the  culprits  and  inflict  upon  them  the  punish- 
ment they  richly  deserved.  One  day  they  saw  a  strange- 
looking  man  in  the  streets  of  Vigan,  and  they  went  in  hot 
pursuit  after  him.  The  stranger  fled  to  the  Banawang 
Gap  and  sought  refuge  in  a  dense  thicket  on  the  bank.  His 
pursuers  fired  several  pistol  shots  at  the  place  where  he  had 
disappeared,  and  one  of  the  bullets  must  have  hit  him, 
for  they  heard  a  blood-curdling,  hair-raising  wailing,  like 
that  of  a  man  dying  in  extreme  anguish.  They  considered 
too  late  that  the  stranger  was  the  spirit  of  Angalo  in  human 
form!     They  had  incurred  his  eternal  hatred. 

From  then  on  the  gap  has  been  exacting  its  yearly  toll  of 
human  life.  There  has  not  been  a  year  but  has  witnessed 
an  accident  in  the  gap.  Not  less  than  fifty  persons  have 
been  drowned  in  its  angry  waters,  and  not  less  than  ten 
trucks  and  automobiles  have  been  destroyed  in  accidents 
there  during  the  last  twenty  years.  The  Banawang  Gap . 
is  now  commonly  referred  to  as  the  deathhole  of  the  Ilocos. 


(1)  Aolo,  name  of  a  legendary  hero  represented  in  Tagalog  saga  as  a  "mighty 
fisher  for  sharks,  whose  net  is  so  large  that  weights  as  big  as  mortars  are  needed  to 
sink  it,"  is  believed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  word  Angalo.  See  Filipino  Popular 
Tales,  by  Dean  S.  Fansler,  p.  27.  Published  by  the  American  Folklore  Society. 
G.  E.  Stechert  and  Co.,  New  York.  Angalo,  an  Ilocano  word,  is  now  popularly 
applied  to  persons  of  huge  proportions.  „,  „  „ ,         r,.    . 

(2)  This  is  the  name  most  popular  among  the  people.  See  El  Folklore  tilipino, 
by  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  vol.  1,  pp.  51-56,  Manila,  1890.  Afigararab  is  another  name. 
See  Some  Fragments  of  the  Angalo  Legend,  by  Herminio  A.  Figueras,  Philippine 
Magazine,  March,   1934. 

(3)  Ferdinand  Blumentritt  says:  "Angalo  is  the  name  of  the  Adam  of  the  Ilo- 
canos. He  was  a  giant  who  created  the  world  at  the  order  of  the  supreme  God." 
See  Filipino  Popular  Tales,  op.  cit.,  p.  426.  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes  says:  "Segun  esta 
tradicion,  Angalo  y  Aran  fueron  los  primeros  hombres,  y  quizas  los  padres  de  los 
demas,  como  Adan  y  Eva."     See  El  Folklore  Filipino,  op.  cit.,  p.  53. 

(4)  See  El  Folklore  Filipino,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

(5)  See  Footnote  No.  3. 

(6)  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes  says:  "Angalo  fue  el  Creador,  segun  la  tradicion  llo- 
cana,  pero  de  orden  de  un  Dios  cuyo  nombre  se  ignora,  y  no  hay  noticia  de  que  fuera 
objeto  del  culto  de  los  Ilocanos."     See  El  Folklore  Filipino,  op.  cit.,  p.  54. 

(7)  From  Ferdinand  Blumentritt  to  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes:  "No  solo  las  Visayas 
sino  tambien  otros  pueblos  de  la  raza  Malaya,  dicen  que  los  primeros  hombres  sa- 
lieron  de  un  trozo  de  cafia  6  bambu.  Asi  los  indigenas  de  las  Islas  de  Montawei 
(O.  de  Sumatra),  los  naturales  de  la  parte  SE.  de  Borneo  (Pasir),  los  de  Holontalo 
y  las  alfuros  de  la  Minahassa  ...  los  indigenas  de  la  isla  Kabroeang  6  Abotean  (grupo 
Talaur  entre  Celebes  y  Filipinas)  cuentan  que  el  primer  hombre  fue  Hoera  Boelauro 
(Hura  Bulao).  Este  corto  en  el  monte  un  bejuco  u  rutang,  y  en  este  bejuco  hall6  a 
un  hombre  y  una  mujer,  de  quienes  proceden  dichos  insulares.  Segun  la  conseja, 
los  reyes  de  los  alfuros  de  la  isla  de  Ceram  traen  su  origen  de  arboles.  .  .  .  Algunas 
tribus  de  los  indigenas  de  Amboyna  descendian  de  trozos  de  bambu,  otros  de  cai- 
manes  6  anguilas."     Ibid.  p.  55.  .  . 

(8)  See  Nihongi,  vol.  1,  "Age  of  the  Gods",  p.  21.  Translated  from  the  original 
Chinese  and  Japanese  by  W.  G.  Aston,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner  and  Co., 
London  1896.  „„     _        .„ 

(9)  See  Myths  and  Their  Meaning,  by  Max  J.  Herzberg,  pp.  358-359.  Allyn 
and  Bacon,  New  York,  1931. 

(10)  See  Some  Fragments  of  the  Angalo  Legend,  op.  cit. 

(11)  See  The  Mountain  Face,  by  Ceferino  F.  Carifio,  Philippine  Magazine,  May, 
1933,  and  Filipino  Popular  Talcs,  op.  cit.,  p.  27. 

(12)  See  "Why  the  Sea  Is  Salty,"  by  Jos6  M.  Paredes,  in  Filipino  Popular  1  ales, 
op.  cit.,  pp.  425-426. 

(13)  See  El  Folklore  Filipino,  op.  cit.,  p.  52. 

(14)  See  "Why  the  Sea  Is  Salty,"  op.  cit. 

(15)  This  is  out  of  scale.  Such  big  giants  as  Angalo  and  Aran,  whose  heads 
were  supposed  to  touch  the  heavens,  certainly  could  not  live  in  caves  in  mountains. 

(16)  See  El  Folklore  Filipino,  op.  cit.,  pp.  53-54. 

(17)  See  The  Mountain  Face,  op.  cit. 

(18)  See  Some  Fragments  of  the  Angalo  Legend,  op.  cit. 

(19)  See  El  Folklore  Filipino,  op.  cit.,  p.  53.  m 

(20)  In  a  letter  to  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  Ferdinand  Blumentritt  says:  Huellas 
de  dioses,  demonios,  y  gigantes,  como  las  de  Angalo,  se  encuentran  en  todo  el  mun- 
do."     See  El  Folklore  Filipino,  op.  cit.,  p.  55. 

(21)  An  offering  of  food  and  prayers  to  the  evil  spirits. 

(22)  See  The  Deathhole  of  the  Ilocos,  by  Marcelino  Tongson,  Graphic,  December 
29,  1932. 

(23)  Ibid. 


The  Beggars 

(Continued  from  page  335) 
to  reckon  of  danger  in  a  discovery  of  her  real  feelings,  for 
she  was  by  nature  a  meek  woman  and  her  life  had  always 
been  a  defacement  of  any  strong  manifestation  of  will. 

Marina  had  been  wary  of  Mang  Lucas,  the  "cutter" 
in  the  shop  and  also  the  proprietor,  ever  since  she  learned 
to  become  wary  of  people.  Before  that  she  had  treated 
other  people  as  always  better  than  herself;  and  although 
they  treated  her  as  a  pitiful  child  or  else  showed  that  they 
despised  her,  she  had  not  known  that  men  could  be  scheming 
and  beastly.  _.  r  ..,.-.   :^ 
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. . .  now  is  the  time  to  give  him  a  head  start! 


There  is  no  short  and  easy  way  to  give  your  boy  or  girl 
a  "head  start"  after  they  grow  up. 

They  will  have  no  time  then  for  specialized  training  or 
broadening  travel.  They  may  be  too  busy  earning  a 
living  or  raising  a  family  to  be  able  to  acquire  the  cul- 
tural background  that  makes  life  interesting. 

There  is  an  easy  way  to  safeguard   their  future   NOW! 

AN  ENDOWMENT  OR  EDUCATIONAL  POLICY 

or  any  of  several  forms  of  insurance  we  issue  will 
carry  them  through  to  maturity. 

It  will  assure  them  the  funds  for  an  education 
and  the  means  to  follow  a  chosen  career. 

One  of  our   Insurance  Policies   will 
fit  your  own  requirements  exactly. 

National  Hifr  Jnauranrr  (E0. 
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She  was  struck  with  wonder  at  what  she  saw  in  the  shop 
when  she  first  went  to  work  there.  Mang  Lucas  pinched 
the  arms  of  the  girl  workers  in  the  shop,  slapped  their 
buttocks,  and  sometimes  tried  to  kiss  them,  all  this  with  a 
pretense  of  good-humor  and  fun.  His  language  was  coarse 
and  often  obscene.  What  surprised  Marina  was  that  the 
girls  only  laughed  at  whatever  she  did  or  said  to  them.  The 
men  workers  in  the  shop  were  even  worse  than  Mang  Lucas 
when  he  was  not  present.  Marina  was  at  first  bewildered 
and  then  ashamed  and  remained  silent  in  her  corner,  rarely 
joining  in  any  conversation.  Mang  Lucas  was  vexed  with 
her  and  then  became  niggardly  in  the  amount  of  work  he 
gave  her  and  in  his  pay  when  he  found  he  could  not  have 
his  way  with  her.  He  finally  refrained,  as  if  contemptuously, 
from  trying  to  seduce  her,  yet  he  never  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity to  touch  her  arms  or  her  hair.  She  at  last  had 
become  reconciled  to  these  minor  antics  of  her  employer. 

Thoughts  whirled  in  her  mind,  and  she  wondered  why 
she  was  so  beset  by  them  for  she  had  never  been  imaginative 
before.  She  thought  of  her  blind  father,  enfeebled,  lying 
in  his  bed;  then  of  her  betrothed,  young,  strong,  and  fond 
of  good  clothes  although  he  was  but  a  poorly  paid  chauffeur. 
Sometimes  she  protested  in  her  mind  that  he  liked  nothing 
but  clothes;  at  other  times  she  was  proud  of  this  propensity 
in  him.  She  thought  of  the  mass  they  had  attended  the 
preceding  Sunday  morning,  when  their  names  had  been 
proclaimed.  And  all  the  time  she  was  conscious  of  the 
obscene  banter  that  was  going  on  about  her.  "I  wish  I 
were  young  again,"  said  Mang  Lucas  with  an  audible  sigh. 
"When  I  married.  .  .  "  he  sighed  again.  Marina  turned  to 
a  girl  beside  her,  a  very  loyal  friend,  who  had  a  grievance 


against  the  cutter.  They  smiled  at  each  other  silently. 
When  Marina  smiled  she  had  a  peculiar  way  of  wrinkling 
her  nose,  showing  her  small,  perfect  teeth,  her  eyes  growing 
luminous.     At  such  times  she  was  really  beautiful. 

Oome    months    later    I    unexpectedly    found    Marina's 

father  sitting  with  other  beggars  in  the  driveway  of 
a  factory. 

I  am  not  used  to  handling  people  and  my  questions  were 
blunt  and  cruel,  but  the  old  man  appeared  not  to  notice. 

"You  want  to  write  an  article  about  us  beggars",  he 
said,  "a  story  about  me.  But  there  have  been  no  important 
incidents  in  my  life,  nothing  at  all.  My  life  has  been  very 
simple.  .  .  Even  my  daughter's  life  is  as  simple  as  can  be: 
born  of  beggar  parents,  in  her  girlhood  going  out  with  me 
to  beg,  working  for  the  two  of  us  when  she  became  older— 
although  I  would  never  allow  her  to  assume  the  entire 
responsibility  and  I  never  gave  up  my  occupation.  .  .  now 
she  is  married.  .  ." 

I  answered:  "Perhaps  you  think  that  you  have  not 
lived  if  you  have  not  met  with  dramatic  experiences.  But 
some  live  in  themselves,  in  their  souls.  I  think,  personally, 
that  to  live  in  one's  soul  is  far  more  of  a  life  than  to  live 
from  one  physical  adventure  to  another.  ..." 

"I  do  not  understand  you,"  said  the  old  man. 

"I  thought  you  were  living  with  your  daughter",  I  re- 
marked. 

"I  couldn't  get  along  with  her  husband's  mother.  She 
is  an  unbearable  woman  and  the  more  so  after  her  son  had 
had  a  raise  in  wages.  They  have  all  gone  to  Baguio,  where 
his  employer  is  now  living." 


Your  Teeth  Deserve  This  Special  Care 


For  best  results  be  sure  to  use  the  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush,  which  is 
shaped  to  reach  inside  as  well  as  outside  surfaces  of  the  teeth.  Each  brush 
comes  sealed  in  a  germ-proof  package  for  your  protection. 


To  keep  teeth  clean — free 
of  film— to  prevent  causes  of 
tooth  decay— use  Dr.  West's 
Tooth  Paste  on  your  Dr. 
West's  Tooth  Brush.  Here 
is  a  combination  that  insures 
efficient,  thorough  care  of  the 
teeth  without  the  slightest 
danger  of  injury  to  the  ena- 
mel. 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste 
gives  immediate  results.  It 
quickly  restores  teeth  to 
their  natural  pearly  whiteness, 
refreshes  the  whole  mouth. 
Its  safety  and  efficiency  have 
been  proved  in  hundreds  of 
exacting  laboratory  tests. 


Use  Both: 


Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste 
Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush 


Begin  Today— Buy  from  Your  Drug  Store  or  Bazaar 
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"And  still  you  say  your  life  has  been  so  simple!  You 
had  been  a  beggar  all  your  life.  Then  came  the  end  of  your 
daily  anxiety  for  your  daughter,  and  the  hope,  for  your- 
self in  your  old  age,  of  a  home  and  rest.  .  .  .  But  the  de- 
nouement: that  woman,  ruling  your  poor,  meek  daughter 
and  your  son-in-law,  drives  you  out,  ending  your  dreams 
of  rest  and  peace!  Surely  that  must  have  been  an  up- 
heaval!    Was  that  not  life?" 

"There  was  no  upheaval,  as  you  call  it.  It  was  so  simple!'' 
rejoined  the  old  man.  "Perhaps  I  was  not  intended  to  be 
anything  else  than  a  beggar  in  life",  he  finished  calmly. 


The  French  in  Indo- China 

(Continued  from  page  334) 

in  which  I  had  to  sleep.  When  the  traveler  remembers 
that  in  India,  which  has  been  under  European  influence 
for  almost  three  hundred  years,  there  are  towns  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million  inhabitants  where  he  will  get  neither  food  nor 
bedding  other  than  what  he  brings  with  him,  he  will  think 
it  nothing  short  of  miraculous  the  bath-rooms,  the  clean 
linen,  and  the  well  prepared  European  food  he  will  find 
in  the  small  towns  of  French  Indo-China. 

When  I  think  of  the  innkeepers  of  Indo-China  my  mind 
always  turns  to  the  greatest  of  them  Pere  Barrelet  (though 


I  may  spell  his  name  incorrectly).  His  inn  is  at  Kep,  a 
place  which  in  the  schedule  of  the  steamship  company 
whose  small  700-ton  boats  visit  it  once  a  week,  is  dignified 
with  the  name  of  port.  As  evidence  of  its  status  there 
is  a  bay,  a  stretch  of  sandy  beach,  a  tiny  pier,  a  customs^ 
hut,  and  visible  from  the  shore,  Pere  Barrelet's  inn,  the 
house  of  a  police  officer,  a  post  office;  and  field  glasses  might 
reveal  the  existence  off  a  score  of  native  huts  scattered 
among  the  rice  fields  and  partly  hidden  by  clumps  of 
coconut  palms. 

Pere  Barrelet  is  old,  close  on  seventy  years,  and  growing 
feeble.  More  than  forty  years  ago  he  was  a  strapping 
non-commissioned  officer  in  the  Infanterie  Coloniale. 
After  long  and  strenuous  service  he  had  retired  and  with 
his  Japanese  wife  taken  the  little  government  bungalow 
at  Kep  for  travelers  and  the  few  hectares  of  land  attached 
to  it.  As  potential  customers  he  had  a  possible  average 
of  one  traveler  per  week  during  the  six  dry  months  of  the 
year,  none  during  the  six  wet  months;  and  for  occasional 
meals  and  drinks  the  two  Frenchmen  living  in  Kep,  per- 
haps twenty  others  living  within  a  radius  of  fifty  miles, 
and  an  occasional  high  administrative  officer  on  tour. 
.  From  these  Pere  Barrelet  began  to  build  up  his  clientele 
with  as  much  care  and  consideration  as  if  his  inn  had  been 
in  a  prosperous  French  provincial  town  and  the  reward 
for  efficiency  a  small  fortune  instead  of  a  bare  livelihood. 
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The  vegetables  he  grew  in  his  own  garden,  he  kept  his  own 
cows  and  chickens,  he  assured  a  supply  of  fish  from  the 
most  dependable  of  the  native  fishermen:  the  food  of 
every  traveler  was  cooked,  if  not  by  himself,  at  least 
under  his  own  supervision;  ice  he  would  have  on  the 
days  the  Bangkok  steamer  came  in  or  when  a  motor 
lorry  came  from  the  neighboring  town  of  Kampot.  At 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Eve  he  would  have  his  little 
reveillon  party  and  on  the  other  French  festivals  some 
little  celebration  with  a  special  dinner  which  would  draw 
from  the  surrounding  district  French  officials  with  their 
wives  and  children  perhaps  to  the  number  of  twenty. 
On  these  occasions  he  frowned  only  on  two  things,  one  was 
the  wearing  of  tuxedos,  the  other  mechanical  music. 
He  insisted  on  his  guests  being  comfortable  and  on 
entertainment  being  spontaneous,  and  people  always 
were  comfortable  and  thanks  to  his  good  food  and  drink 
and  his  stimulating  presence  there  always  was  an  enter- 
tainment. 

I  came  his  way  half  a  dozen  times,  always  unexpected, 
yet  was  always  greeted  by  himself  on  entering,  always 
had  a  glass  of  cold  beer  and  a  good  meal  without  uncomfort- 
able waiting,  and  went  away  after  talking  for  a  couple 
of  hours  to  him  about  Indo-China,  the  local  administration, 
European  politics,  and  the  philosophy  of  life  when  more 
concrete  topics  were  exhausted.  Always  I  went  away 
refreshed  not  only  by  his  food  but  by  the  draught  I  had 
had  from  the  deep  well  of  his  knowledge.  Him  I  shall 
always  see  as  a  symbol  and  at  the  same  time  an  explana- 
tion of  the  greatness  of  the  French  colonial  empire. 


Philippine  Snakelore 

(Continued  from,  page  333*) 

one,  as  it  might  lead  to  collisions! 

A  bolo  may  also  be  used  in  obtaining  another  valuable 
anting- anting.  After  a  bout  of  reptilian  love-making, 
the  female  is  said  to  die.  The  male  snake  then  goes  away 
in  search  of  a  kind  of  herb  to  revive  his  mate.  While  he  is 
gone,  cut  the  female  snake  in  two,  and  hide,  for  if  the  male 
snake  on  his  return  sees  you,  it  would  be  just  too  bad!  The 
snake  on  seeing  his  life-partner  broken  in  two,  drops  the 
herb  he  has  brought  and  goes  in  search  of  another  kind  of 
grass  to  join  the  broken  body.  Then  grab  the  herb  the 
male  snake  has  dropped.  It  is  said  that  this  will  restore 
the  faint  and  exhausted  and  even  revive  the  dead. 

The  most  interesting  feature  in  snake  folklore  is  that 
which  concerns  the  snake  charmer  or  tawak,  about  which 
Mr.  Ernesto  P.  Villar  had  written  an  interesting  article 
published  in  the  March,  1934,  issue  of  the  Philippine 
Magazine.1  As  to  whether  the  tawak  is  born  (as  Miss 
Batacan's  account  shows)  or  whether  he  is  made  (as  Mr. 
Villar's  article  has  it),  or  both,  opinions  differ.  A  made- 
tawak  is  one  who  is  in  possession  of  a  bezoar  stone  or  sula 
which  gives  him  command  over  all  the  snakes.  The  sula 
is  a  bezoar  stone,  said  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  nangka  seed, 
very  smooth,  white  in  the  daytime,  and  a  glowing  red  at 
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night,  for  which  reason  the  snakes  use  it  to  light  their  way 
at  night!  A  sula-bearing  snake  may  be  identified  by  the 
fact  that  it  leaves  a  starchy  secretion,  resembling  the  saliva 
of  a  tired  carabao,  along  its  path. 

Stories  differ  as  to  the  manner  a  sula  is  obtained.  Some 
believe  that  it  must  be  freely  given  by  the  snake-king. 
Others  believe  that  it  should  be  forced  or  stolen  from  him. 
Following  is  one  reputed  method:  Covering  yourself  with 
a  thick  carabao  hide,  mount  an  old  and  very  thin  and  weak 
carabao  and  ride  to  the  snakes'  place  of  refuge.  The  snakes 
will  be  attracted  by  the  carabao,  and  will  forget  the  sula- 
bearing  snake  if  he  is  among  them.  Then  grab  the  sula 
and  run  away  with  it.  The  snakes  will  follow  you,  but  not 
to  harm  you,  but  only  to  protect  and  obey  you. 

There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  the  story  of  a  man  who, 
resting  at  the  edge  of  a  nipa  swamp,  was  struck  in  the  back 
by  something  which,  when  he  turned  to  look,  he  saw  was 
a  stone  of  great  brilliance.  He  immediately  recognized 
it  for  what  it  was  and  from  that  time  on  was  a  tawak.  The 
snake  that  gave  it  to  him,  it  is  said,  was  scolded  and  scorned 
by  his  former  snake  followers  for  giving  away  so  valuable  a 
possession ! 

The  power  of  the  sula  disappears  when  the  snake  that 
has  given  it  to  him  dies.  The  tawak  does  not  kill  any  snake 
for  if  he  does  that  the  charm  loses  its  efficacy  even  before 
the  former  snake-owner  dies.  The  tawak  is  also  careful 
as  to  when  and  where  he  carries  his  sula.  The  snakes  do 
not  follow  him  when  he  does  not  have  it  with  him.  He  does 
not,  for  instance,  take  it  aboard  ship  with  him,  for  the 
vessel  would  soon  be  overloaded  with  snakes  and  would 
sink.  Suppose  the  tawak  would  take  an  airplane  and 
forget  to  leave  his  sula  behind! 

Tawaks  are  usually  able  to  cure  persons  suffering  from 
snake-bite,  but  as  a  tawak  is  not  always  available,  there  are 
definite  preventatives  and  curatives.  The  Latin  oraciones 
(prayers)  or  bulong  lose  their  power  to  reduce  a  snake  to 
docility  if  they  are  revealed  to  anyone  or  if  the  possessor 
talks  about  them  in  his  dreams.  Nevertheless  the  following 
oracion  is  said  to  be  most  effective: 

"Serpentes  tollent  et  is 
Mortiferum  quid  viberinte 
Non  eis  nocebit  su  per 
Gravos  manus  impotent 
Et  bena  Habebunt."2 

Among  the  methods  popularly  resorted  to  for  curing 
snake-bite  are  the  following:  A  person  bitten  by  a  poison- 
ous snake  should  not  go  to  his  home  but  remain  where  he  is 
and  apply  caleus  leaves  to  the  wound.  He  then  waits  for 
the  herb  doctor  who,  upon  arriving,  draws  a  circle  around 
the  bitten  part  and  begins  to  suck  the  wound  with  his 
mouth,  frequently  spitting.  As  long  as  the  saliva  is  green, 
which  is  said  to  be  the  color  of  the  venom,  he  continues 
sucking.  Another  cure  said  to  be  effective  is  to  wind  some 
talahib  leaves  about  the  waist  of  the  bitten  person  while 
he  at  the  same  time  eats  the  seeds  of  the  papaya.  Still 
another  measure  is  to  keep  very  quiet  when  bitten  and 
secretly  apply  to  the  wound  some  of  the  soil  from  the  spot 
where  the  snake  attacked  his  victim! 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  venom  in  itself  does  not 
kill,  but  that  fear  does.     If  fear  gets  the  better  of  a  person 
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bitten  by  a  snake,  then  his  blood  loses  the  power  it  is 
thought  to  possess  to  resist  the  poison.  A  story  is  told  of 
two  neighbors,  Juan  and  Pedro,  who  were  intimate  friends. 
Pedro  had  an  excessive  fear  of  snakes,  and  Juan,  wishing 
to  play  a  joke  on  him,  one  evening  hid  in  the  grass  along  a 
path  over  which  Pedro  was  passing  and  gave  him  a  quick, 
hard  pinch  in  the  leg.  Pedro  ran  home  howling  and  was 
put  to  bed.  The  next  day  he  was  near  death,  and  Juan, 
shocked  at  serious  turn  his  joke  has  taken,  confessed  his 
part  in  it.  The  sick  man  was  quick  to  realize  that  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  die  in  such  a  way  and  soon  recovered. 


(1)  Author's  note: — Since  my  findings  in  regard  to  the  tawak  differ  in  many 
respects  from  those  of  Mr.  Villar,  I  have  included  both  the  similarities  and  the 
differences  in  my  own  account.  Mr.  Villar' s  data  was  obtained  in  Mindoro,  while 
my  information  was  obtained  in  various  places  in  Batangas.  The  reference  to  Miss 
Carmen  A.  Batacan's  communication  in  the  Editor's  foot  note  to  Mr.  Villar's  article 
is  especially  interesting. 

(2)  This  is  an  exact  copy  of  an  oracion  as  tattooed  on  the  breast  of  a  person  of 
my  acquaintance.  Disregarding  the  glaring  errors  in  the  Latin,  it  may  be  trans- 
lated   as   follows: 

"The  serpent's  deadly  poison  will  be  taken  away,  and  anythin?  from  the  viper 
will  do  them  no  harm;  if  serious  hands  be  laid  on  them,  they  will  be  well." 


The  Early  Life  of  Magellan 

{Continued  from,  page  332) 

a  mart  of  riches  that  poured  into  it  from  all  Cathay  and 
the  Orient.  It  was  a  lure  to  sail  still  farther  east,  but  the 
wise  Viceroy  believed  in  control  of  the  strategic  points 
linking  his  route  permanently  with  Portugal  and  the  lands 
of  fragrant  spices. 

He  did  send  out,  however,  three  of  his  ships,  and  accord- 
ing to  one  chronicle  Magellan  was  captain  of  one  of  these. 
More  certain  was  the  fact  that  his  friend  Serrano  command- 
ed another  of  the  small  fleet.  The  ships  skirted  northern 
Java  and  Madura,  sighted  Celebes,  sailed  into  the  Banda 
Sea,  and  at  Bouru  loaded  the  first  direct  cargo  of  spice, 
adding  to  it  at  Amboyna.  By  this  time  they  were  too 
heavily  laden  to  visit  Ternate  or  the  Moluccas  and  turned 
back  to  Malacca.  Here  we  see  Magellan  was  close  to  the 
Philippines  ten  years  previous  to  his  memorable  voyage 
across  the  Pacific. 

Spices  in  the  day  of  Magellan  were  more  valuable  than 
gold.  The  palates  of  Europe  craved  them  because  they 
were  rare  and  costly,  but  they  were  easily  transported 
and  were  wealth  in  a  small  compass.  The  pungent  pepper, 
ginger,  and  clove,  the  fragrant  cinnamon,  nutmeg,  and  red- 
mace,  the  anise  and  coriander  seed  were  in  demand  for 
high-class  tables  and  cookery.  Raw  pepper  was  worth 
its  weight  in  silver  for  many  years,  two  pounds  of  mace 
would  buy  five  oxen,  a  pound  of  ginger  or  cloves  a  pair  of 
cows,  cinnamon  and  camphor  their  weight  in  gold.  The 
first  cargo  of  spices  to  Europe  realized  six  thousand  per 
cent,  their  value  enhanced  by  rarity  and  novelty. 

The  pioneering  age  of  discovery  knew  no  nationality, 
all  were  equally  roused  by  its  urge,  hence  the  voyages  of 
wooden  ships  and  iron  men.  America  was  discovered  by  a 
Genoese  in  the  Spanish  service,  North  America  by  Italians 
in  the  English  service,  the  Philippines  by  a  Portuguese 
in  the  Spanish  service.  They  led  the  way,  others  followed. 
These  traders,  often  little  better  than  pirates,  combed 
the  islands  of  the  East  for  spice  which  had  become  a  passion. 
For  a  bag  of  pepper  they  would  cut  throats,  defy  disease, 
uncharted  seas,  wild  storms,  wounds,  captivity,  and  death. 
Wars  were  fought  for  them;  Papal  Bulls  were  defied,  and 
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solemn  treaties  became  scraps  of  paper.  Eternal  bicker- 
ings and  fighting  left  at  last  the  Moluccas,  the  real 
Spice  Islands,  with  destroyed  groves  and  forest  silence — a 
deserted  archipelago. 

And  with  their  astounding  victories  over  odds,  Portuguese 
dared  to  adventure  alone  or  in  small  bands  all  over  the  East. 
We  find  them  in  Farther  India,  Cambodia,  and  Siam,  in 
China  and  Japan,  in  Persia,  Arabia,  and  Ceylon.  They 
came  to  Brunei  with  its  70,000  people  ahead  of  Del  Cano, 
to  Cebu  ahead  of  Legaspi.  They  served  in  the  Moluccas 
as  advisers  to  Sultans,  and  we  hear  that  one  was  killed 
in  the  mud  stockade  of  Soliman  on  the  taking  of  Maynilad. 
Goa,  their  Indian  capital,  boasted  a  hundred  thousand 
Christians  before  Legaspi  laid  out  the  streets  of  the  Walled 
City  of  Manila.  The  lighter  colored  traders  of  the  Dutch 
Indies  are  of  Portuguese  descent.  They  ransacked  the 
famous  Ormuz  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  fortified  Aden  and 
Zanzibar,  that  Oriental  city  of  the  Moslem  religion  and 
Arabian  morals,  to  which  they  introduced  the  gift  of  clove 
producing,  so  that  today  Zanzibar  supplies  two-thirds  of 
the  world's  crop. 

On  a  tiny  island  southwest  of  Banda,  the  ship  of  Serrano 
was  wrecked.  Its  rocky  shores  were  a  rendezvous  of  Sulu 
and  Borneo  pirates  who  plowed  the  seas  instead  of  the  land 
for  a  living,  and  where  it  looked  as  if  certain  death  from 
hunger,  thirst,  and  the  kris  of  the  enemy  faced  them.  But 
Serrano  escaped  with  his  crew  in  boats,  sailed  due  east, 
and  in  time  became  the  adviser  of  the  Sultan  of  Ternate 
who  controlled  the  Spice  Islands.  From  here  he  wrote 
voluminous  letters  to  his  friend  Magellan  who  had  returned 
to  Lisbon,  confiding  these  to  the  captains  of  trading  ships. 
In  them  he  described  the  wonders  and  riches  "as  larger 
than  any  found  by  Vasco  da  Gama".  These  letters  spurred 
Magellan  and  served  as  a  prospectus  and  to  enlist  financial 
backing  for  his  immortal  voyage. 

After  seven  years  of  the  smell  of  battle  and  the  scent 
of  spices,  he  had  returned  to  Lisbon,  a  man  of  thirty -five, 
a  veteran  who  had  seen  the  greatest  of  his  country's  exploits 
in  the  East,  a  much  different  man  to  a  much  different  Lisbon, 
a  city  whose  quays  were  the  rivals  of  Venice  and  Genoa, 
and  still  richer  in  real  trade  than  those  of  Cadiz  and  Seville 
which  sought  solely  for  geld  from  the  New  World.  He  had 
acquired  no  riches  except  those  of  experience,  and  his  only 
property  was  a  slave  from  Malacca,  baptized  Enrique. 
In  Lisbon  he  spent  a  year  scheming  how  to  get  back  to 
the  land  of  spices  with  a  fleet,  to  where  his  friend  Serrano 
waited  in  dreary  exile,  later  to  die  by  poison  at  the  hands 
of  jealous  enemies. 

Unfortunately,  he  found  himself  in  1512  assigned  to  the 
North  African  expedition  instead.  The  Moors  of  Africa, 
conscious  that  Portugal  was  pouring  out  its  man  strength 
and  resources  into  the  East,  thought  the  time  opportune 
to  revolt  against  paying  taxes  to  Portugal.  Promptly 
King  Manuel  dispatched  a  formidable  fleet  against  them. 
Again  Magellan  does  not  appear  on  the  records  until  wound- 
ed. This  time  in  a  foray  his  leg  was  pierced  by  a  lance  and 
a  tendon  below  the  knee  was  cut  in  such  a  way  that  it  lamed 
him  for  life.  On  his  return  to  Lisbon  he  found  the  city 
ringing  with  the  news  that  Balboa  from  a  mountain  top 
in  Darien  had  discovered  the  great  South  Sea,  that  vast 
ocean  of  seventy  million  square  miles,  which  he  claimed 
for  his  King.     This  was  doubly  significant  to  Magellan 
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for  both  he  and  Serrano  had  always  claimed  a  passage 
possible  around  the  end  of  the  American  continent,  a  short 
way  to  the  land  of  spices. 

From  this  time  his  mind  was  made  up  to  attain  that  voyage. 
All  was  now  crystal  clear  to  the  mind  of  this  battle-scarred 
veteran  of  thirty-six.  But  it  took  more  than  explanations 
to  satisfy  those  with  power  and  money.  Discouraged 
and  scoffed  at,  ridiculed  for  the  wounds  honorably  received 
in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  shook  off  her  ungrateful 
dust  and  crossed  to  Spain.  Here  he  found  compatriots, 
and  in  a  brief  but  hectic  wooing,  courted  and  married  the 
beautiful  Beatriz,  daughter  of  Don  Diego  Barboza,  whose 
fiery  brother  Duarte  de  Barboza  sailed  with  Magellan 
only  to  die  in  the  ambush  and  massacre  in  Cebu. 

Unlike  Spain,  Portugal  did  not  possess  the  resources  in 
men.  Francisco  de  Almeida  died  fighting  the  Hottentots. 
Diaz  was  lost  at  sea.  Vasco  da  Gama  died  at  his  post, 
and  the  great  Albuquerque  died  in  1515.  The  latter,  annoy- 
ed by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  sending  fleets  to  harass  him 
decided  to  bring  the  war  to  the  enemy.  Hence  we  find 
Fray  Francisco  Alvarez  visiting  the  Ethiopian  Jerusalem 
with  its  monolithic  churches  before  1520,  and  the  Portuguese 
building  roads  and  bridges  in  the  lands  of  Prester  John  in 
an  effort  to  found  a  counterpoise  to  Egypt,  and  to  this  day 
the  huge  walls  and  giant  turrets  of  Gondar  rise  into  the 
Ethiopian  sky  as  a  reminder  of  that  ambition.  They  held 
it  until  1633  when  they  were  expelled  by  King  Fasildas. 
And  are  not  their  exploits  sung  by  the  one-eyed  soldier- 
poet,  Luiz  Vas  Camoens,  in  his  immortal  Lusiad? 

While  the  fame  of  Portugal  blazed  high  at  this  period, 
the  future  was  not  assured,  due  in  part  to  pure  exhaustion 
of  man  power.  Victories  were  really  defeats  because  of 
inability  to  hold  them.  Less  haughty  and  proud  than  the 
Spaniards,  and  better  mixers,  their  success  was  speedier 
but  not  as  lasting.  This  wave  of  Lusitanian  valor  broke 
on  the  rocks  of  sheer  numbers.  It  was  their  fate  to  conquer 
alien  peoples  and  to  be  absorbed  by  them.  Foreign  soils 
took  their  blood  and  covered  their  bones,  a  transiency  of 
earthly  achievement,  great  names  and  memories  washed 
away  in  the  current  of  world  events.  Not  so  with  the  fight- 
ing soldier  and  sailor  who  is  known  to  the  world  by  other 
things  than  his  famous  voyage  as  witness  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  a  safe  waterway  to  this  day,  and  the  Magellanic 
Clouds,  a  mass  of  stars  in  the  southern  heavens,  one  hundred 
thousand  light-years  away  from  the  earth  itself. 


Banzai   and   Beer    in   Manchukuo 

{Continued  from  page  330) 

prises  are  eventually  subordinated  to  Japanese  activities, 
or  sold  to  Japanese.  It  is  impossible,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, for  Chinese  to  oppose  policies  advocated  by  Jap- 
anese. Chinese  who  are  lucky  are  able  to  resign  themselves 
to  passivity,  drawing  the  dividends  allotted  to  them ;  others, 
eventually,  sell  out  to  Japanese.  I  know  personally  of 
cases  in  which  factories  have  been  sold  for  a  third  or  a 
quarter  of  their  true  value.  ...  In  Harbin  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  go  to  the  river  to  cut  ice  in  winter;  ice  is  under 
Monopoly,  and  the  cost  is  twice  what  it  used  to  be.  House- 
holders can  not  arrange  privately  for  the  cleaning  of  their 
yards;  a  Japanese  monopolist  must  be  called  in,  and  the 
cost  is  two  or  three  times  that  of  labor  privately  hired,  as 


Dirt,  Grease,  Soot 
Vanish   Quickly 

when  you  use 

SAPOLIO 


HOUSEHOLD  cleansing  tasks  are  no 
drudgery  in  homes  where  SAPOLIO 
is  in  daily  use.  This  efficient  cleanser 
does  its  work  quickly — keeps  all  kitchen 
utensils  spick  and  pan — removes  grease 
and  grime — restores  brilliance  to  polished 
metal  surfaces — contributes  to  immacu- 
late housekeeping. 

There  is  no  waste  to  SAPOLIO — no 
powder  to  dissolve  in  cleaning  water. 
Every  particle  of  SAPOLIO  does  its  job 
— loosens  dirt — helps  to  keep  kitchens 
and  bathrooms  healthfully  clean. 

It's  no  trouble  to  use  SAPOLIO.  Your 
cleaning  cloth  and  warm  water  plus  your 
cake  of  SAPOLIO — and  your  equipment 
is  complete. 

A  Leading  Cleanser 
for  Sixty-five   Years 


— (.ORMNSsohs 


BUY  SAPOLIO  FROM  YOUR  DEALER- 
LOOK  FOR  THE  BLUE  LABEL  AND  SILVER 
WRAPPER  WHICH  IDENTIFY  SAPOLIO 
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THE  TELEPHONE 

has  many  happy,  human  uses:  when  the  family 
is  scattered  by  business,  school  or  vacation; 
when  there  are  babies,  birthdays,  anniversaries 
—a  friendly  personal  greeting  means  so  much 
and  costs  so  little. 

yOU  can  talk  by  telephone  with  people  in 
"^  many  town  of  Luzon,  in  Negros  and  lloilo 
and  across  the  seas  to  America  and  Europe.  The 
telephone  is  more  intimate  than  a  letter — more 
cheery,  too.      Ask   for   "LONG   DISTANCE." 

PHILIPPINE 

LONG  DISTANCE  TELEPHONE 

COMPANY 


Always   Specify 

"APO" 

CEMENT 

0     A    high    grade    cement, 
suited    to    all    building 

requirements 

a  product  of  Philippine 
Industry.  # 

Cebu  Portland  Cement 


COMPANY= 


INSULAR  LIFE  BLDG. 


MANILA,  P.  I. 


before.     The  loading  and  unloading  of  freight  cars  is  mono- 
polized by  a  firm  called  Kokusai  Unyu.  .  .  ." 

As  for  foreign  trade:  "Exports  have  fallen  to  60  per 
cent  of  the  1931  level,  even  when  valued  in  silver.  The 
nearest  and  most  natural  market  for  Manchuria,  that  of 
China,  has  been  closed  by  the  tariff,  and  no  new  market 
has  been  made  available.  Japan  does  not  increase  its 
purchases  in  Manchuria,  and  continues  to  keep  out  Man- 
churian  goods  by  a  protective  tariff  against  Manchurian 
agricultural  products.  On  4  August,  1934,  even  Man- 
churian apples  were  barred  from  Japan  under  the  pretext 
that  they  carried  insect  pests.  According  to  protests  of 
Japanese  planters  in  Manchuria,  however,  the  protection 
of  domestic  growers  was  the  only  cause  of  this  prohibition. 
The  market  in  Manchuria  itself,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
flooded  with  Japanese  goods.  Imports  from  Japan  have 
moved  strikingly  in  Japan's  favor.  Although  it  is  common- 
ly said  that  Manchuria  is  necessary  to  Japan  on  account 
of  its  raw  materials,  it  is  of  greater  importance  at  the  pre- 
sent time  as  an  outlet  for  Japanese  manufactures.' '  The 
balance  of  trade  with  Japan  was  55,000,000  yen  in  Man- 
churia's favor  in  1931,  but  in  1932  it  was  19,000,000  yen 
against  Manchuria,  in  1933  it  was  135,000,000  yen  against 
Manchuria,  and  in  1934  it  was  212,000,000  yen  against 
Manchuria.  Since  1931  Japanese  imports  from  Manchuria 
have  decreased  from  11  to  8  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  im- 
ports, and  Japanese  exports  to  Manchuria  have  increased 
from  6  to  19  per  cent  of  Japan's  total  exports. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact,  however,  that  in  spite  of  this 
increase  in  Japanese  imports  into  Manchuria,  imports 
of  goods  for  mass  consumption  have  decreased  greatly; 
the  increase  has  been  almost  entirely  in  Japanese  "luxuries" 
such  as  Japanese  compoy,  mushrooms,  cuttlefish,  oranges, 
beer,  and  table  water!  These  luxuries  are  enjoyed  by  the 
Japanese  military  and  civil  officials  and  business  men. 
The  import  of  beer  rose  from  417,000  dozen  quarts  in  1930 
to  1,519,000  dozen  quarts  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1934.* 

Whereas  the  Premier  of  Japan  receives  a  salary  of  9,600 
yen,  the  Premier  of  Manchukuo  receives  21,600  yuan. 
Cabinet  ministers  in  Japan  receive  6,800  yen,  in  Manchukuo 
they  receive  15,600  yuan.  Beside  each  Chinese  figure-head 
there  is  a  well-paid  Japanese.  The  salaries  of  the  numerous 
Japanese  advisors  and  lesser  officials  average  between  200 
and  250  yen,  many  times  the  amount  they  would  earn  in 
Japan.  Wages  for  Japanese  laborers  in  the  South  Man- 
churia Railway  shops  average  .30  yen  an  hour  with  addi- 
tional benefits  and  privileges;  Chinese  earn  .07  yen  an 
hour  with  no  extras. 

The  budget  has  increased  from  113,300,000  in  1932-1933 
to  188,700,000  Manchukuo  yuan  in  1934-1935.  "Millions 
are  spent  on  subsidies  to  Japanese  companies;  expenditures 
for  the  benefit  of  the  population  are  low.  Education,  even 
after  three  years  of  pacification,  receives  6,000,000  yuan. 
"Revenue  as  high  as  4,200,000  yen  was  in  1933-1934  expected 
from  the  'adjustment  of  the  properties  of  rebels' — a  unique 
financial  resource". 

The  author  states:  "In  the  past  three  years  I  have  talked 
with  many  Chinese,  from  students  and  administrators  to 
merchants  and  workers,  and  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  found 
any  Chinese  who  likes  Manchukuo  or  wants  to  be  a  Man- 
chukuo citizen." 


*Over  four  times  the  amount  of  imported  beer  consumed  in  the  Philippines. 
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Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

The  cover  illustration,  a  reproduction  of  a 
drawing  by  Diosdado  M.  Lorenzo,  shows  the 
place  on  the  walls  of  Fort  Santiago  where  the 
American  flag  was  first  raised  after  the  taking 
of  Manila  on  August  13,  1898.  Admiral  George 
Dewey  wrote  as  follows  of  this  event  in  his 
Autobiography:  "Probably  the  army  officers 
were  so  completely  absorbed  in  their  work  that 
they  did  not  notice  that  the  Spanish  flag  was 
still  flying  over  the  citadel.  From  the  ships, 
however,  it  was  strikingly  apparent,  and  I  concluded  that  before  the 
sun  went  down  our  colors  must  float  over  the  city.  So  I  sent  Brumby 
on  shore  again  with  the  largest  American  ensign  we  had  on  the  flag- 
ship, accompanied  only  by  a  couple  of  young  signal  boys.  He  had  to 
push  his  way  through  the  crowded  streets  and  enter  a  citadel  filled 
with  Spanish  soldiers  not  yet  disarmed  to  accomplish  his  task.  At 
5:43  I  saw  the  Spanish  flag  come  down  and  then  our  own  float  in  its 
place.  The  guns  of  all  our  ships  thundered  out  a  national  salute,  while 
the  band  of  one  of  our  regiments,  which  happily  chanced  to  be  passing 
the  citadel,  played  the  'Star-Spangled  Banner',  the  troops  saluted, 
officials  uncovered,  and  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  as  it  was  raised  for  the 
first  time  over  Manila,  was  greeted  with  all  the  honor  so  punctiliously 
given  the  flag  on  ceremonious  occasions  both  by  the  army  and  the  navy". 
The  flag  had,  however,  been  raised  on  Fort  San  Antonio  Abad  earlier 
in  the  day.  Wrote  Admiral  Dewey:  "At  10:35  a.  m.  the  Spanish  colors 
disappeared  from  the  fort  and  our  own  were  hoisted".  (See  "Our 
Country's  Flag  and  Anthem"  by  Emanuel  Baja,  Manila,  1928.) 

Percy  A.  Hill  sent  the  following  letter  with  the  manuscript  of  the 
article  on  Magellan  published  in  this  issue:  "Herewith  I  am  submitting 
the  article  I  spoke  of,  'The  Early  Life  of  Ferdinand  Magellan',  which 
may  be  interesting  to  readers  of  the  Magazine  who  know  only  of  his 
famous  voyage  from  Pigafetta.  If  you  publish  it,  please  run  a  note 
to  the  effect  that  acknowledgement  is  made  to  the  National  Geogra- 
phic Magazine  and  to  J.  N.  Hildebrand,  author  of  'The  Greatest 
Voyage  in  the  Annals  of  the  Sea';  also  to  F.  H.  H.  Guillemard's  work 
on  the  life  of  Magellan.  ..." 

H.  S.  Kennedy,  who  visited  the  Philippines  last  year  on  his  tour  of 
the  Orient,  is  now  on  the  staff  of  the  Belfast  Irish  News,  and  states 
in  a  letter,  "It's  pleasant  to  be  working  again  in  a  Western  country." 
Mr.  Leopoldo  Y.  Yabes  writes  on  the  great  Afigalo  legend  in  this 
issue.  He  is  a  University  of  the  Philippines  student  and  already  known 
to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  for  his  interest  in  native  folklore. 

Delfin  Fresnosa,  author  of  the  unusual  story,  "The  Beggars",  was 
born  in  Gubat,  Sorsogon,  in  1916.  He  states  in  a  letter,  "I  graduated 
from  high  school  in  1932.  Since  then  I  have  not  been  in  school  or  in 
a  job". 

Carmen  A.  Batacan,  editor  of  the  vernacular  section  of  the  Agno 
Valley  Times,  and  connected  with  a  number  of  other  publications,  now 
lives  in  Manila.  Besides  writing  an  occasional  story  in  English,  she 
writes  stories  in  Tagalog  for  Liwayway,  in  Ilocano  for  Bannawag,  and 
in  Pangasinan  for  such  papers  as  the  Agno  Valley  Times,  Tonung, 
Silew,  and  Provincia. 

Eduardo  Vinzons  Asis  ("Sunset  by  the  Sea")  was  born  at  Indan, 
Camarines  Norte. 

Inocencio  V.  Ferrer  ("Poem  for  All  Women")  was  born  in  1915  in 
Silay,  Occidental  Negros,  and  is  a  student  at  the  Philippine  Law  School. 
A  number  of  his  poems  have  appeared  in  other  Manila  publications. 

Greg.  A.  Estonanto  ("Bereft  of  Love"  and  "From  a  Hospital  Room") 
writes  in  a  letter  that  he  started  writing  poetry  a  good  many  years  ago. 
"It  was  pretty  hard  going  at  first.  Nobody  sympathized  with  me.  My 
relatives  and  friends  called  me  a  fool.  My  teachers  ridiculed  my  work. 
The  editors  to  whom  I  sent  my  poems  kept  the  stamps  I  inclosed  for 
their  return  in  case  of  rejection  and  threw  them  into  the  waste-basket. 
Some  of  them  do  that  yet.  I  was  about  ready  to  give  up.  At  last, 
however,  I  got  some  encouragement  from  the  editor  of  the  Philippines 
Free  Press  who  took  the  trouble  to  criticize  my  poems  and  ran  some 
of  them  in  his  paper.  Some  kind  friends  whom  I  know  only  by 
correspondence  helped  a  bit,  too.  .  .  .  Speaking  about  models,  I  have  a 
fondness  for  the  conventional.  I  have  tried  my  hand  on  almost  every 
known  English  and  French  form.  My  favorites  are  the  rondeau,  the 
rondel,  and  the  sonnet. ..." 


Mayonnaise 
is  delicious 
and  nourishing. 
Certified    Pure. 


It  is  made  of  strictly  fresh  eggs,  espe- 
cially selected  spices  and  the  sweetest, 
purest,  extra-high-grade  Salad  Oil  that 
money  can  buy. 

Listen  in  on  KZRM  every  Monday, 
Thursday  and  Saturday,  6:00  to 
6:30  p.  m.  Mrs.  Hedrick  will  tell 
you  how  to  make  most  appetizing 
dishes  with  Durkee's  Mayonnaise, 
Salad  Aid,  Sandwich 
Spred,  Salad  Oil,  and  pure 
unadulterated  Spices — 
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You  will  never  be  disappointed 
when  you  use  Durkee's. 
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FREE 

SWEEPSTAKE   TICKETS 

A  share  in  a  PHILIPPINE  SWEEPSTAKE 
Ticket  is  given  FREE  in  exchange  of  the  fol- 
lowing labels: 
25  Empty  wrappers  of  ALHAMBRA  cigarettes 

or 

10  rings  af  ALHAMBRA  Coronas,  Excelentes  or  Espe- 
ciales  cigars 

or 

20  rings  of  ALHAMBRA  Bellezas,  Alcaldes  or  Presi- 
dentes  cigars 

or 

50  rings  of  ALHAMBRA  Alco,  Duplex  or  Blunts 
cigars 

ALHAMBRA 

CIGAR  &  CIGARETTE  MFG.   CO. 

P.  O.  Box  209 
Manila 
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Among  a  good  many  others,  the  manuscript  of  one  author  had  to  be 
returned,  but  in  his  case  I  find  the  letter  that  accompanied  it  worth 
publishing.  It  ran:  "Dear  Sir: — I  am  sending  you  a  very  short  short 
story  which,  I  hope,  will  find  its  way  in  the  pages  of  your  most  popular 
magazine.  One  of  my  New  Year  resolutions  was:  to  break  into  the 
Philippine  Magazine.  Since  then  I  have  labored  incessantly  on 
even  a  very  short  one.  And  the  result  is  'Hydrophobia'.  Thanking 
you  in  advance,  etc." 


LA  YEBANA  INC. 

CIGARS  &  CIGARETTES 


57  Gastambide 


Manila,  P.  I. 


INTENSIFY 


Natural 


COLOR 


for  Alluring  Lips 

NEVER    COARSEN    WITH    PAINT 


NOW  it  is  possible 
to  give  lips  the  youthful  color 
men  admire  without  risking  that 
repulsive  painted  appearance  of 
ordinary  lipsticks  . . .  This  is  the 
Tangee  way.  Unlike  ordinary 
lipsticks,  Tangee  isn't  paint !  In- 
stead it  contains  a  color-change 
principle  which  enables  it  to  in- 
tensify your  natural  coloring. 

In  the  stick  Tangee  looks 
orange.  But  on  your  lips  it 
changes  to  blush  rose!  It  be- 
comes a  part  of  your  lips  . . .  not 
a  greasy  coating.  Tangee  can 
never  give  your  lips  a  hard 
painted  look.  Moreover, 
Tangee's  special  cream 
base  soothes  and  softens. 
Stays  on  all  day. 

Also  Tangee  Theatrical, 
a  deeper  shade. 

TANGEE     ROUGE 

gives    same   natu- 
ral   color   as   Lip- 
stick. Now  in  new 
_  refillable  gun- 

metal   case.    Buy   Tangee   refills 
and  save  money. 


UNTOUCHED-Lips  left  untouched 
are  apt  to  have  a  faded  look  .  .  . 
make  the  face  seem  older. 
PAINTED-Don't  risk  that  painted 
look.  It's  coarsening  and  men 
don't  like  it. 

TANGEE  — Intensifies    natura 
color,  restores  youthful  appeal, 
ends  that  painted  look. 


Inocencio  V.  Ferrer  states  in  a  letter:  "I  have  just  finished  reading 
your  June  issue  and  was  greatly  disturbed  by  the  article,  'The  General'. 
This  one  article  would  have  made  the  issue  worth  while.  Articles  like 
'The  General'  are  what  we  now  need!" 


SALES  AGENTS 
MUIXER,  MACLEAN  8b  CO.,  Inc. 


Carmelo  Jamias  in  a  letter  from  Pasay  writes:  "At  no  time  in  my  life 
did  I  feel  so  partisan  to  the  people  as  after  I  had  read  your  editorial 
on  the  Sakdal  protest.  For  several  weeks  editorials  in  the  newspapers 
ran  against  these  people,  but  lately  there  has  been  a  change.  No 
editorial  was  more  interpretative  of  the  real  case  of  these  common 
people  than  yours.  Dean  Conrado  Benitez'  article  on  the  Sakdals 
was  also  an  unbiased  presentation." 

A  letter  from  C'priano  B.  Laureles  reads:  "In  view  of  the  approaching 
elections  for  the  posts  of  President  and  Vice-President  in  the  Common- 
wealth, I  request  the  republication  of  the  article  by  Senator  Claro  M. 
Recto  entitled  'Manuel  L.  Quezon'  published  way  back  in  August,  1933, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  birthday  of  the  illustrious  President  of  the  Philip- 
pine Senate.  This  article  in  the  Philippine  Magazine  is  one  of  the  best 
ever  written  on  Don  Manuel.  I  recently  found  that  the  copy  of  the 
Magazine  in  which  this  article  was  published  is  missing  from  my  files 
in  spite  of  the  care  I  took  in  attempting  to  preserve  it.  .  .  .  Hoping 
that  you  will  give  consideration  to  this  humble  suggestion  and  request 
of  mine,  I  remain,  etc."  I  have  the  matter  under  advisement  and  may 
decide  to  republish  the  article  as  requested.  The  request,  at  any  rate, 
indicates  the  lasting  impressions  some  of  the  articles  in  the  Magazine 
make  on  the  minds  of  its  readers. 


Authorities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  recently  decided  to  continue 
the  use  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  in  the  senior  classes  in  the  high 
schools  as  a  supplementary  class  reader  as  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
is  used  in  many  schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  Maga- 
zine was  so  used  in  the  high  schools  last  year  as  an  experiment.  Reports 
from  teachers  and  principals  were  in  general  favorable.  "Students 
of  this  high  school  enjoy  reading  it  and  ask  for  the  next  issue  long  before 
it  is  received.  The  'News  Summary'  interests  a  few  students,  but  the 
'Editorials'  many.  Most  of  the  students  turn  to  the  'Four  O'Clock' 
column  before  reading  the  stories  and  articles."  "Most  of  the  pupils 
enjoyed  the  majority  of  the  articles".  "It  is  teachable  in  the  hands  of 
Filipino  teachers.  It  contains  familiar  material,  requiring  no  back- 
ground development  It  plays  a  valuable  part  in  the  growing  national- 
ism of  the  new  Philippines,  and  should  be  appreciated  as  such."  "The 
Philippine  Magazine  contains  considerable  good  material  for  use 
in  the  social  studies."  "Teaching  the  Magazine  is  enjoyable.  The 
travelogues  are  most  interesting."  "The  poetry  is  the  best  feature 
of  the  Magazine.  Much  of  it  is  very  good  and  it  has  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  students.  Many  of  the  articles  are  good  for  use  in  English  classes. 
The  Magazine  has  also  been  used  extensively  in  the  economics  and 
government  classes."  "The  Philippine  Magazine  was  used  primarily 
in  English,  but  also  in  Philippine  history  and  in  economics."  "The 
Philippine  Magazine  became  rapidly  popular  with  the  students 
because  of  its  varied  appeal  to  individual  interests.  Most  students 
are  interested  in  the  literary  section,  but  those  who  are  not  read  it  just 
the  same  because  of  its  political  and  economic  articles,  the  news,  the 
astronomical  data,  the  pictorial  section,  etc.  The  Magazine  is  useful 
in  literature,  history,  and  economics  courses.  The  predominance 
of  local  material  is  perhaps  the  main  cause  of  its  popularity."  "The 
editorials  are  particularly  interesting  because  of  their  level-headedness 
and  their  vigorous  style."  "The  consensus  of  student  opinion  is  that 
the  Philippine  Magazine  is  about  the  life  they  understand;  it  is  couch- 
ed in  language  that  is  clear  to  them;  it  concerns  itself  with  the  inter- 
pretation of  current  problems  in  this  part  of  the  world;  it  is  a  magazine 
about  their  own  corner  of  the  universe."  "Although  some  of  the  con- 
tributors to  the  Philippine  Magazine  are  amateur  writers,  the  editor's 
writing  merits  appreciation  for  its  depth  and  its  skill  and  beauty  of 
expression."  However  that  may  be,  what  editor  would  not  be  pleased 
with  such  whole-hearted  approval  and  would  not  redouble  his  efforts 
to  deserve  it!  As  for  our  amateur  writers,  some  of  our  writers,  it  is 
true,  are  amateurs,  but  that  is  exactly  what  makes  their  stuff  interest- 
ing. I  am  always  on  the  look-out  for  amateur  writers.  Professional 
writing  is  skilful,  but  it  often  lacks  the  quality  of  sincerity.  When  an 
amateur  writers  takes  his  pen  in  hand  it  is  usually  because  he  has  some- 
thing to  say,  and  he  often  deals  with  topics  which  the  professional  writer 
can't  even  touch.     I  am  proud  of  my  Greene's  and  Kennedy's  and 
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Benitez's  and  Hill's,  but  I  glory  in  my  amateur  writers,  the  municipal 
presidentes,  the  teachers,  the  judges,  the  students,  the  farmers,  the 
scientists.  It  is  no  small  editorial  achievement  to  get  them  to  write! 
It  is  they  who  make  the  Philippine  Magazine  a  publication  truly 
representative  of  Philippine  life. 


Readers  may  remember  the  "unmarked  grave"  of  heroic  little  eleven- 
year-old  Anastacia  Orense  who  saved  three  young  children  from  a 
burning  house  and  lost  her  own  life  with  three  others  poor  children  for 
whom  she  braved  the  flames  once  more.  (See  the  article,  "The  True 
Account  of  the  Tanza  Tragedy"  in  the  April  Philippine  Magazine.) 
I  received  the  following  letter  from  James  E.  McCall,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Cavite  Province:  "Dear  Sir: — Inclosed  is  a  picture  of  the 
marker  which  was  constructed  in  memory  of  Anastacia  Orense — the 
heroine  of  'Malapad  na  Cogon'  .  You  contributed  very  generously 
to  the  fund  which  was  used  to  procure  the  marker  and  we  thank  you 
sincerely  for  initiating  the  movement.  Under  the  auspices  of  the 
Cavite  Teachers'  Bulletin,  P45.00  were  raised.  A  statement  follows: 
Collections — Cavite  High  School,  Pi 4. 00;  Philippine  Magazine, 
F10. 00;  Mr.  Valeriano  Fugoso,  P3.00;  Caridad  Elementary  School, 
P2.80;  Silang  Elementary  School,  P2.00;  Mr.  James  E.  McCall,  P2  00; 
San  Roque  Elementary  School,  f*2.00;  General  Trias  Elementary 
School,  f*1.90;  Indang  Elementary  School,  Pi. 70;  Editor,  Cavite  Teach- 
ers' Bulletin,  Pi. 00;  Mr.  Gregorio  Marquez,  Pi. 00;  Mr.  Elisio  Tayao, 
Pi. 00;  Mr.  Manuel  C.  Salvador,  P.50;  Mr.  Joaquin  Pantaleon,  P. 50; 
Mr.  Ricardo  C.  Cais,  P.50;  Mr.  Tomas  T.  Salvador,  P.50;  Mrs.  Elpidia 
E.  Bonanza,  P.50.  Total  P45.00.  Expenditures— Marble  tablet, 
P15.00;  Design  of  tablet,  P2.00;  Cement  work  of  marker,  P20.00; 
Photographs  for  parents,  P5.00.  Total  P42.00.  Balance  on  hand, 
P3.00.  All  have  received  pictures;  the  parents  six  copies.  Very  respect- 
fully, (Sgd.)  James  E.  McCall,  Division  Superintendent."  I  thought 
of  reproducing  the  photograph  which  Mr.  McCall  sent  me  in  this  column, 
but  it  is  really  too  sad  a  thing.     The  epitaph  reads: 

R.  I.  P. 

ANASTACIA  ORENSE 

1924-1935 

MAY  THERE  RISE  FROM  HER 

ASHES,  AS  FROM  THE  PHOENIX, 

A  NEW  LIFE.     SHE  RESCUED 

THREE  SMALL  CHILDREN  FFCM 

A  BURNING  HOUSE  AND  DIED  IN 

A  HEROIC  BUT  VAIN  ATTEMPT 

TO  SAVE  THREE  OTHERS. 

"GREATER  LOVE  HATH  NO  MAN" 


A  number  of  the  editorials  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  might  be 
condemned  by  some  as  "jingoistic"  because  "anti- Japanese".  It  is  a 
thought  that  depresses  me — although  I  feel  that  such  persons  would 
show  a  lack  of  due  discrimination  if  not  intelligence — for  I  am  at  heart 
an  internationalist  and  hate  chauvinism.  I  am  far  from  wishing  to 
inspire  national  or  racial  antagonism  and  hatred.  I  have  always  liked 
the  Japanese.  I  have  been  on  intimate  terms  with  Japanese  scientists 
and  scholars  and  with  several  of  the  Japanese  Consuls  in  Manila.  I 
used  frequently  to  visit  a  Japanese  hot-spring  establishment  at  Los 
Bafios  and  had,  still  have,  a  real  affection  for  the  kindly  people  who  ran 
the  place.  But  what  is  a  writer  on  current  affairs  to  do?  For  a  Phil- 
ippine editor  of  a  publication  of  the  nature  of  the  Philippine  Magazine 
not  to  comment  on  what  is  happening  in  China,  would  be  impossible, 
and  to  do  anything  but  condemn  the  Japanese  course  in  the  strongest 
terms  is  equally  impossible.  It  is  in  fact  the  duty  of  a  publicist  in  this 
country  to  awaken  our  people  to  the  menace,  the  direct  and  deadly 
menace  to  them  and  to  a  possibly  independent  Philippines  of  present- 
day  Japan.  It  would  be  far  more  pleasant  (and  far  more  profitable 
as  the  business  managers  of  a  number  of  Manila  publications  have 
discovered)  to  blind  oneself  to  the  danger  and  to  talk  optimistically 
of  promoting  "better  understanding",  but  this  is  about  as  sensible 
under  the  present  conditions  as  talking  about  an  understanding  between 
a  cat  and  a  mouse,  although  in  Manila  it  seems  to  mean  more  adver- 
tising revenue  for  the  publication  that  adopts  such  a  policy.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull  said  recently  in  a  public  address:  "We  have 
seen  the  tendency  of  some  nations  to  glorify  military  power;  we  have 
teen  instances  where  the  military  assumed  direction  of  foreign  policy. 


This  recrudescence  of  the  military  spirit  is  over-prevalent  throughout 
the  world.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  nations  which  recognize  the  menace 
to  international  sanity,  economic  stability,  and  peace,  to  turn  the  spot- 
light of  public  opinion  on  those  guilty". 


Here  follows  an  escrito  by  a  radio  fan  on  "Radio  Entertainment" 
which  offered  me  at  "regular  rates  less  99-9/10%",  which  was  such  a 
bargain  indeed  that  I  couldn't  resist  it: 

Ding-Dong-A-Gong;   Ding-Dong- A-Gong;   Ding-Dong- A-Gong. 

"Good  evening  everybody;  this  is  station  B-U-N-K  broadcasting. 
For  this  evening  we  have  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining 
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programs,  especially  prepared  for  you  by  the  eminent  Professor  S.A.P. 
Head.  Our  first  number  on  the  program  will  be  that  justly  popular 
song-hit  entitled,  'Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes.'  P.  Ano  Thumper  at 
the  studio  grand." 

"When  you  are  not  feeling  well  drink  a  gallon  of  *  *  *  Whiskey. 
It  doesn't  make  any  difference  what  is  wrong  with  you,  a  headache, 
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a.  broken  leg,  tuberculosis,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  or  any  other  human 
ailment,  *  *  *  Whiskey  will  cure  you.  Doctors  all  over  the  world 
prescribe  it  for  their  patients.  And  now  for  the  next  surprise  number 
on  the  program;  a  piano  solo  by  P.  Ano  Thumper  who  has  the  world's 
record  for  playing  longer,  louder  than  any  other  pieanist;  it  is  entitled 
'Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes'  the  greatest  musical  hit  of  the  season  " 

*  *     * 

"Introducing  the  Radio  Slopper  to  whom  I  will  now  turn  over  the 
microphone." 

"You  heard  me  last  week  tell  you  about  how  I  had  a  hangover  from 
the  night  before  and  how  I  got  myself  a  pick-me-up  at  So-And-So's 
Cafe.  That  put  me  on  my  feet  again  when  in  comes  Mrs.  Toodle-OOO 
in  the  same  fix.  It  did  the  same  for  her  and  she  went  right  home  to 
help  sober  up  the  other  ladies  too.     That's  how  good  Snapencrack  is." 

*  *     * 

"Our  next  number  on  this  extraordinary  program  is  by  Miss  Yeller, 
the  Island's  Mae  West  who  is  going  to  delight  us  with  her  special  rendi- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  contributions  to  modern  music,  that 
tuneful  masterpiece,  'Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes'.  " 

*  *     * 

"If  there  is  anything  wrong  with  your  radio,  get  a  new  one.  One 
of  the  tubes  may  be  worn  out  but  that  makes  no  difference;  we  have 
a  big  stock  of  radios  we  want  to  get  rid  of,  and  besides  that  we  need 
the  cash.     Do  it  now  before  some  one  else  beats  us  to  your  purse/' 

*  *     * 

"Continuing  this  extra  special  program  you  are  going  to  hear  one 
of  the  world's  leading  musicians  play  a  most  delightful  modern  com- 
position. Mr.  Bazoo's  ability  as  a  musician  has  brought  him  into  the 
presence  of  the  most  celebrated  personages  and  his  instrument,  the 
scratchophone,  can  be  well  be  called  the  soul  of  the  player.  He  will 
now  play  for  you  'Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes'.  " 

*  *     * 

"Here  is  an  important  announcement  to  radio  owners.  Pay  your 
radio  taxes.  This  station  gets  a  big  percentage  of  these  taxes  which 
the  government  collects  for  us  and  we  need  the  money.  It  takes  lots 
of  money  to  put  on  such  superb  programs  as  this  one  and  the  only  way 
to  get  them  is  by  paying  your  radio  taxes.  And  now  for  the  closing 
number  which  you  will  agree  is  the  very  ultimate  in  music — Ding  Cross- 
eye,  the  most  baritone  in  the  Far  East  will  sing  that  aria  which  has 
become  a  classic  in  musical  literature,  'Smoke  Gets  In  Your  Eyes'.  " 

*  *     * 

"And  that,  dear  friends  of  radio  land,  brings  to  a  close  this  classic 
program  of  truly  fine  music  and  entertainment.  We  are  sure  that  all 
of  you  who  have  listened  in  have  enjoyed  EVERY  bit  of  it  and  we  hope 
you  will  write  and  tell  us  so;  good  night  all." 

Ding-Dang-Dung-Dong. 
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News  Summary 

(Continued  from  page  321) 

all  forms  of  traffic — land,  air,  and  sea,  through  ex- 
pansion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission. 

The  President  nominates  the  present  Minister  to 
China,  Nelson  T.  Johnson,  for  Ambassador,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  elevation  of  the  American  legation 
in  China  to  an  embassy. 

June  8. — Sen.  E.  P.  Costigan,  one  of  the  authors 
of  the  Jones-Costigan  sugar  control  act,  admits  the 
possibility  of  an  adverse  decision,  aligned  with  the 
invalidation  of  the  NRA,  in  the  test  case  now  before 
the  courts  in  Boston  in  which  a  decision  is  expected 
in  the  autumn.  Sugar  interests  are  studying  means 
of  avoiding  chaotic  overproduction  and  price-wreck- 
ing in  such  a  case. 

The  Treasury  reports  that  between  March  4,  193i, 
and  June  5,  1935,  federal  expenditures  amounted  to 
$15,393,000,000,  nearly  double  the  normal  expen- 
diture. Income  amounted  to  $7,303,000,000,  leav- 
ing a  deficit  of  around  $8,000,000,000  for  the  period. 
The  public  debt  reached  $28,783,000,000  which  is 
$2,000,000,000  greater  than  the  debt  at  the  end  of 
the  World  War.  Expenditures  since  President 
Roosevelt  took  office  have  averaged  $20,000,000, 
daily. 

June  9.—  The  United  Press  states  that  there  is  a 
•'lack  of  positive  policy"  in  Washington  with  regard 
to  the  Sino- Japanese  developments  due  to  lack   of 


knowledge  as  to  how  much  power  the  Chinese  have 
actually  surrendered,  the  experience  of  the  futile 
protest  against  Japanese  occupation  of  Manchuria, 
the  view  that  some  other  government  should  take 
the  initiative  if  any  further  protest  is  to  be  made,  a 
growing  tendency  to  allow  China  and  Japan  to  solve 
their  own  problems,  and  the  belief  that  United  States 
interests  in  China  are  not  sufficient  to  warrant  em- 
ploying force  which  would  be  necessary  to  dissuade 
Japan  from  its  program  in  North  China. 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  in  an  address  be- 
fore the  Pennsylvania  Military  College  warns  against 
the  tendency  of  "some  nations"  to  "glorify  military 
power".  "We  have  seen  some  military  castes  carry- 
ing armaments  and  preparation  for  war  to  a  point 
where  they  almost  paralize  productive  effort  within 
the  national  border.  We  have  seen  one  nation  cite 
another's  armaments  as  a  continuing  excuse  to  in- 
crease its  own  until  there  is  a  vicious  circle  which 
eventually  can  lead  only  to  economic  suicide.  We 
have  seen  instances  where  the  military  assumed 
direction  of  foreign  policy.  This  recrudescence  of 
military  spirit  is  over-prevalent  throughout  the 
world  today.  It  is  incumbent  on  those  nations 
which  recognize  the  menace  to  the  atmosphere  of 
economic  stability,  peace,  and  international  sanity, 
to  turn  the  spotlight  of  public  opinion  on  those 
guilty." 

June  10. — A  Post  Office  Department  official  states 
that  air  mail  contracts  will  soon  be  let  calling  for  one 
round  trip  weekly  between  California  and  the  Philip- 


pines and  China.  He  said  the  successful  bidder  might 
be  allowed  a  year  in  which  to  start  regular  service. 

The  Senate  passes  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
American  High  Commissioner's  establishment  in  the 
Philippines,  but  reduces  the  amount  from  $1,000,- 
000  to  $750,000. 

Rep.  M.  J.  Stack  of  Pennsylvania  urges  the  House 
to  remove  the  three  cent  tax  on  Philippine  coconut 
oil,  asserting  that  it  is  damaging  the  soap  industry. 

June  11. — The  Republican  "Grass-roots"  conven- 
tion at  Springfield,  Illinois,  representative  of  ten  of 
the  prairy  states  of  the  Middle  West,  adjourns  after 
adopting  a  resolution  recommending  collective  labor 
bargaining  with  child  labor  banned,  stabilization  of 
farm  markets,  a  sound  currency  based  on  gold, 
prompt  balancing  of  the  budget,  termination  of 
import  quotas  and  exchange  restrictions  as  throt- 
tling world  commerce,  "justice"  to  veterans,  preser- 
vation of  the  constitutional  form  of  government  and 
state  rights,  "free  enterprise  as  against  fascism  and 
collectivism",  and  a  wage  scale  "equal  to  the  Amer- 
ican standard  of  living".  Among  those  mentioned 
as  candidates  for  the  presidency  are  Herbert  Hoover, 
Frank  O.  Lowden,  Patrick  J.  Hurley,  Sen.  W.  E. 
Borah,  and  others. 

The  Wheeler-Rayburnn  bill  for  the  federal  control 
of  public  utilities  holding  companies  is  passed  by  the 
Senate,  52  to  32  and  now  goes  to  the  House.  The 
bill  would  force  the  dissolution  of  holding  companies 
after  five  years,  ownership  to  reside  finally  in  the 
various  operating  companies. 


To  producing  mines,  to  mines  under  development  or 

exploration,  and  to  owners  of  mineral  claims 

Marsman  and  Company,  Inc.,  offers  a  complete  tech- 
nical service from  the  examination  of  a  pros- 
pect to  financing  its  development from  a  consult- 
ing engineer's  report  on  mine  development  or  mill 
design  .....  to  the  entire  responsibility  for  mine 
management. 

We  are  also  general  sales  representatives  in  the  Philippines  for 
standard  mine  and  mill  machinery  and  equipment.  In  our  bode- 
gas we  have  a  full  assortment  of  mine  and  mill  supplies,  and  sup- 
plies for  mine  messes  and  stores. 

Special  quotations  made  on  complete  equipment  for 
mines,  mills,  machine  shops  and  power  plants. 

MARSMAN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


Stewart  Building, 

Burnham  Park  Boulevard, 

Tel.  287 — P.  O.  Box  18 

BAGUIO 


G.  de  los  Reyes  Building, 

Plaza  Cervantes, 

Tel.  2-13-46— P.  O.  Box  297 

MANILA 


Luzon  Brokerage  Co.,  Inc. 


CUSTOMS  BROKERS 


Automobiles  &  Furniture  Stored 


Derham  Bldg. 


Tel.  2-24-21 


WARNER,  BARNES  &  CO.,  LTD. 

Perez-Samanillo  Bldg.,  Manila,  P.  I. 

Import  —  Export  —  Shipping  —  Insurance 

Machinery 
ILOILO  •  CEBU       •        BACOLOD 


Cable  Address: 
"Warner",  Manila 


Telephones: 
8  lines 
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June  13. — The  Senate  after  an  eigh teen-hour 
filibuster  by  Sen.  Huey  Long,  passes  the  resolution 
extending  the  line  of  the  NRA  for  nine  months. 
The  measure  now  goes  back  to  the  House  for  con- 
currence in  Senate  amendments. 

June  14. — The  President  signs  the  NRA  extension 
resolution  and  also  the  joint  resolution  extending  the 
emergency  railroad  transportation  law. 

Max  Baer,  world  heavy-weight  boxing  champion, 
loses  to  James  J.  Braddock  in  Madison  Square  Gar- 
den, New  York,  after  a  slow,  fifteen-round  fight.  He 
claims  he  broke  his  hands  during  the  fight.  Sub- 
sequent reports  are  that  x-ray  photographs  show 
that  he  fractured  two  small  bones  in  his  right  hand 
and  the  thumb  of  his  left,  formerly  broken  in  an  ex- 
hibition bout  in  Cleveland. 

June  15. — Major  labor  troubles  develop  in  various 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  martial  law  is  declared 
in  Omaha  where  two  men  were  killed  in  riots  in 
sympathy  with  striking  street-car  union  men. 

State  Department  officials  say  with  reference  to 
the  reported  Chinese  appeal  to  Britain  that  no  recent 
communications  have  been  received  in  Washington 
from  China.  It  is  said  that  lack  of  exact  informa- 
tion prevents  the  government  from  declaring  any 
stand  or  acting  to  preserve  the  Nine  Power  Pacific 
Treaty  as  the  "Japanese  purposes  have  not  been 
clear  and  neither  have  the  Chinese  responses".  It 
is  believed  that  the  United  States  and  Britain  may 
have  exchanged  information  on  the  situation  Thurs- 
day when  American  Ambassador  R.  W.  Bingham 
called  at  the  British  Foreign  Office. 

The  Clipper  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  reaches 
Midway  after  less  than  twelve  hours'  flight  from 
Honolulu  where  it  is  welcomed  by  the  23  employees 
of  the  Commercial  Pacific  Cable  Company  and  the 
74  men  put  ashore  by  the  S.  S.  North  Haven  who 
are  erecting  the  necessary  buildings  there  for  the 
company. 

The  House  concurs  with  the  Senate  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  bill  authorizing  an  outlay  of  $1,000,000 
for  the  establishment  of  the  High  Commissioner  in 
the  Philippines  to  $750,000. 

The  President  signs  the  Tydings'  cordage  bill. 

Other  Countries 

May  15.—  It  is  authoritatively  stated  that  France 
favors  immediate  negotiations  for  currency  stabiliza- 
tion. ,  _ 

May  16.—  Viscount  Cecil  of  Chelwood  attacks 
Premier  Benito  Mussolini's  belligerant  policy  with 
regard  to  Ethiopia,  declaring  that  Italy  can  not 
fairly  criticise  Germany's  rearmament  program  if  it 
ignores  its  own  League  of  Nations  vows . 

May  17. — The  United  States,  Britain,  China,  and 
Japan  all  elevate  their  respective  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives from  the  status  of  ministers  to  ambas- 
sadors, or  agree  to  do  so. 

May  18. — The  Maxim  Gorky,  said  to  be  the  largest 
passenger  airplane  in  the  world,  crashes  near  Mos- 
cow, killing  49  persons,  including  women  and  children. 
The  accident  was  caused  by  the  pilot  of  smaller  air- 
plane which  collided  with  the  big  plane  when  he 
started  some  foolish  acrobatics.  The  Maxim  Gorky 
was  powered  by  eight  motors,  had  a  wingspread  of 
210  feet,  and  weighed  40  tons.  It  was  designed  for 
propaganda  purposes  and  carried  a  printing  press, 
a  motion  picture  and  radio  equipment.  Its  maiden 
flight  was  made  only  two  weeks  ago. 

May  19. — T.  E.  Lawrence,  known  as  "Lawrence 
of  Arabia",  dies  at  Wool,  England,  aged  46,  as  a 
result  of  a  motorcycle   accident.     A  noted  archeo- 


logist,  he  was  credited  with  swinging  the  Arabian 
tribes  to  the  support  of  the  Allies  during  the  World 
War,  but  refused  all  titles,  decorations,  and  mone- 
tary rewards. 

May  21. — A  Japanese  brigade  moves  southward 
from  Changteh,  capital  of  Jehol,  to  Tsunkwa,  south 
of  the  Great  Wall,  and  into  the  neutral  zone  created 
by  the  Tangku  truce  of  1933,  with  the  alleged  aim  of 
suppressing  banditry,  and  Japanese  officials  say  that 
the  troops  are  ready  to  advance  as  far  as  Tientsin  if 
necessary.  The  Chinese  are  blamed  for  "lack  of 
cooperation".  The  Chinese  say  that  the  neutral 
zone  is  only  weakly  defended  by  7,000  or  8,000  special 
Chinese  police  and  that  the  Japanese  have  declined 
to  allow  more  than  that  number  in  the  area. 

Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler,  addressing  the  Reichstag, 
states  that  the  victors  in  the  World  War  turned  their 
backs  on  the  principles  of  peace  enunciated  by  Pres- 
ident Woodrow  Wilson  and  that  as  a  result  Germany 
is  forced  to  rearm,  although  its  greatest  desire  is 
peace.  He  declares  Germany  would  be  willing  to 
enter  into  mutual  nonaggression  pacts,  and  proposes 
the  elimination  of  aerial  bombs  and  fire,  gas,  and 
explosive  bombs  from  warfare  and  to  limit  armaments 
along  with  other  powers  even  to  scrapping  sub- 
marines. Almost  simultaneous  with  the  speech  the 
Cabinet  issues  the  delayed  general  conscription 
decree  compelling  all  Germans  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  45  to  serve  one  year  in  the  army,  effective 
immediately. 

May  22. — Lord  Londonderry,  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Air,  tells  the  House  of  Commons  that  Britain 
will  meet  Germany's  armament  challenge  with  a 
home  fleet  of  1500  war  planes  irrespective  of  naval 
planes.  "Great  Britain  will  not  accept  a  position 
of  aerial  inferiority  to  Germany".  He  states  that 
2,500  pilots  and  20,000  aviation  enlisted  men  will 
immediately  be  recruited. 

May  28. — Crown  Prince  Frederick  of  Depmark  and 
Iceland  marries  Princess  Ingrid  of  Sweden. 

May  24. — Reported  that  Russia  is  establishing  a 
naval  port  on  Possiet  Bay,  southwest  of  Vladivostok, 
near  the  border  oanchf  Mukuo. 

May  25. — Mussolini  tells  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  "it  is  useless  to  believe  in  the  limitation  of  ar- 
maments and  the  elimination  of  gas  or  heavy  arms 
.  from  warfare,  claiming  that  his  foreign  policy  is 
"realistic".  He  declares  that  the  solidarity  shown 
at  the  Stresa  conference  by  Britain,  France,  and 
Italy  is  necessary  to  the  future  of  Europe.  He  says 
that  Italy  is  ready  to  defend  all  her  frontiers  against 
all  menaces  and  that  between  Italy  and  Germany 
there  is  only  one  question,  that  of  Austria.  The 
statement  was  simultaneous  with  orders  for  the 
mobilization  of  thousands  of  officers  and  technical 
men  from  the  class  of  1912,  presumably  for  usin 
Africa,  and  followed  an  assertion  that  Italy  "is 
ready  to  assume  all  and  even  supreme  authority  in 
East  Africa". 

The  League  adopts  resolutions  obliging  Italy 
to  recognize  the  power  of  the  League  to  intervene  in 
the  Italian- Abyssinian  situation.  The  Council  is 
bound  to  watch  the  dispute  and  to  provide  direct 
intervention  on  July  25  if  a  settlement  has  not  been 
reached  and  it  is  further  provided  that  in  the  event 
arbitration  methods  have  not  been  successful  the 
League  shall  take  further  steps  on  August  25.  Mus- 
solini would  not  agree  to  accept  the  suggestion  that  a 
clause  be  included  reminding  Italy  that  it  can  not  by 
treaty  attack  Abyssinia,  but  he  agreed  to  allow  Abys- 
sinia to  name  its  foreign  arbitrators. 


May  26. — Reported  that  Tokyo  circles  regard 
Hitler's  speech  as  opening  the  way  for  a  resumption 
of  the  London  naval  conversations  with  prospects 
of  reaching  an  agreement. 

May  27. — Japanese  military  officers  inform  the 
Chinese  government  that  the  Japanese  army  is 
preparing  to  withdraw  from  the  demilitarized  zone 
in  North  China  as  Sun  Yung-chin  and  300  of  his 
"bandit"  followers  were  slain  in  a  battle  a  few  days 
ago. 

May  29. — The  New  Normandie,  largest  ship  in  the 
world,  over  1000  feet  long,  leaves  Le  Havre  on  its 
maiden  voyage,  carrying  1200  passengers  and  $29,- 
700,000  in  gold. 

May  30. — Japanese  army  representatives  make 
strong  secret  demands  on  General  Ho  Ying-ching, 
Chinese  war  minister  at  Peiping,  charging  the  Chinese 
with  anti- Japanese  agitation,  treachery,  and  ter- 
rorism, and  declaring  that  it  may  become  necessary 
to  place  Tientsin  and  Peiping  within  the  "demilitar- 
ized" zone.  Japanese  soldiers  have  been  staging 
provocative  demonstrations  in  both  cities  while  the 
Chinese  have  taken  the  greatest  precautions  to 
preserve  the  peace  even  disarming  the  police  to  avoid 
"incidents". 

The  government  of  Premier  Pierre-Etienne  Flandin 
collapses  when  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  refuses  to 
grant  him  the  dictatorial  powers  he  asked  for  to 
prevent  devaluation  of  the  franc. 

May  31. — Stated  authoritatively  in  London  thae 
the  British  military  forces  at  Peiping  and  Tientsin  art 
ready  to  act  on  the  defensive  if  the  threatened  Sino- 
Japanese  fighting  menaces  British  treaty  rights. 

Representatives  of  the  foreign  oil  companies  in 
Tokyo  state  that  they  are  withdrawing  from  opera- 
tions in  Manchukuo  as  the  monopoly  deprives  them 
of  sales  rights  except  as  importers  only,  and  while 
lubrication  oils  and  a  few  other  products  are  not 
affected,  they  can  not  support  their  organizations 
from  the  sale  of  these  alone. 

A  violent  earthquake  in  British  Baluchistan  in 
northwest  India  kills  thousands  of  people  and  des- 
troys a  number  of  towns.  Later  reports  state  that 
56,000  people  lost  their  lives. 

June  4. — Albert  Plesman,  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines  (KLM),  tells  the  press  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  have  the  airdromes  at  Banjarmassin, 
Balipan,  and  Tarakan,  Borneo,  ready  by  1936.  "We 
then  will  be  in  a  position  to  extend  our  line  to  the 
Philippines.  By  that  time  the  United  States  trans- 
Pacific  air  route  from  California  to  Hawaii,  Midway, 
Guam,  and  Manila  will  undoubtedly  be  in  opera- 
tion". He  says  he  hopes  for  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Holland. 

June  5. — The  House  of  Commons  by  a  vote  of  386 
to  122  adopts  the  India  Bill  embodying  a  new  consti- 
tution for  India.  "The  measure,  both  long  and 
intricate,  necessitated  considerable  study  before  it 
was  approved". 

June  7. — J.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  head  of  the 
British  coalition  government  since  1931,  resigns  due 
to  ill  health,  and  Stanley  Baldwin,  conservative  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  as  recommended  by  Mac- 
Donald,  becomes  Prime  Minister,  MacDonald  tem- 
porarily taking  Baldwin's  place. 

Pierre  Laval,  after  previously  refusing  the  post  and 
after  the  failure  of  a  number  of  attempts  by  others 
to  form  a  government,  accepts  the  premiership  of 
France,  and  is  given  a  confidence  vote  in  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  326  to  61. 
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Japanese  military  authorities  from  widely  scat- 
tered points  hold  a  conference  in  Tientsin.  General 
Rensuke  Isogai  says:  "We  seek  a  solution  of  all  Sino- 
Japanese  problems,  including  that  of  Manchukuo, 
once  and  for  all.  What  we  want  is  a  government 
capable  of  cooperating  with  Japan  in  maintaining 
peace  in  the  Far  East.  Consequently  we  find  it 
necessary  that  we  carry  out  our  objective,  even  if  it 
applies  only  to  North  China.  We  are  fully  prepared 
to  do  this".  The  Japanese  are  secretive  as  to  the 
actual  demands  made,  but  the  War  Office  has  in- 
structed the  military  in  North  China  "to  take  drastic 
action  on  their  own  initiative"  unless  affairs  take  a 
turn  to  Japan's  liking.  More  Japanese  troops  are 
en  route  to  Tientsin,  but  it  is  explained  these  are 
only  "routine  annual  replacements". 

June  8. — Baldwin  states  that  "until  limitation  of 
armaments  can  be  obtained  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  defenses  of  this  country".  He  indicates  that 
the  British  government  will  continue  the  present 
stand-still  policy  with  regard  to  international  cur- 
rency stabilization. 

Laval  states  in  Paris  that  the  budget  deficit  togeth- 
er with  the  railroad  deficit  will  reach  10,000,000,000 
francs  this  year,  and  makes  a  plea  for  economy. 

June  9. — The  Japanese  demands  on  China  are 
reported  to  be  the  withdrawal  to  south  of  the  Yellow 
River  of  every  soldier;  the  replacement  of  officials  in 
North  China  in  any  way  objectionable  to  the  Jap- 
anese military;  the  barring  of  the  Kuomintang, 
China's  ruling  party,  from  the  Peiping-Tientsin  area; 
suppression  of  anti-Japanese  education  in  the  schools 
and  the  destruction  of  school  books  containing  anti- 
Japanese  and  anti-Manchukuo  passages;  and,  it  is 
rumored,  the  recognition  of  Manchukuo.  The 
Chinese  authorities  in  Tientsin  have  instructed  their 
military  to  ignore  the  frequent  demonstrations  of 
Japanese  military  force  in  the  streets,  and  the  ver- 
nacular press  has  been  ordered  to  publish  no  reports 
on  the  existing  tension. 

Russia  and  Checoslovakia  ratify  a  treaty  of  mutual 
assistance,  identical  to  that  signed  between  Russia 
and  France  on  May  2. 


Paraguayan  and  Bolivian  representatives  accept 
armistice  terms  providing  for  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities in  the  Gran  Chaco,  as  drawn  up  by  delegates 
from  Argentina,  Peru,  Chili,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil, 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  United  States.  The 
draft  of  the  armistice  will  be  submitted  to  the  two 
governments  for  official  sanction. 

June  10. — Japanese  military  at  Peiping  announce 
that  China  has  "accepted  all  of  the  Japanese  demands 
concerning  North  China".  Chinese  officials  singled 
out  by  Japanese  protests  are  being  removed  while 
officials  friendly  to  Japan  take  office.  Chinese  troops 
are  being  withdrawn. 

June  11. — Both  Chinese  and  Japanese  sources 
state  that  General  Ho,  Chinese  Minister  of  War,  has 
verbally  accepted  the  Japanese  demands,  including 
the  withdrawal  of  nationalist  troops  from  the  Tient- 
sin-Peiping  area  and  the  abolition  of  all  Kuomintang 
branches  in  Hopie  province.  In  Tientsin  a  new 
Chinese  regime,  under  the  dictation  of  Japanese  army 
officers,  starts  functioning.  The  new  Mayor  and  the 
police  chief  and  many  other  officials  all  talk  fluent 
Japanese  and  are  rapidly  substituting  their  own 
followers  for  former  officials  who  displeased  the 
Japanese. 

Maj.-Gen.  Kenji  Doihara,  chief  of  the  Japanese 
intelligence  staff  in  Manchuria,  called  the  "Army's 
mystery  man",  and  the  "Lawrence  of  Manchuria", 
tells  newspaper  men,  "Although  the  situation  has 
eased  superficially,  it  is  not  dissolved." 

June  12. — The  Chinese  situation  takes  a  sudden 
turn  when  the]Central  Executive  Council  at  Nanking, 
highest  executive  body,  decides  at  an  urgent  meeting 
on  a  policy  of  at  least  a  partial  defiance  to  Japan  and 
to  reject  the  Japanese  demands  though  these  were 
already  in  part  being  met.  In  the  mean  time  1500 
additional  Japanese  troops  arrive  in  Tientsin  and  are 
received  by  the  Japanese  there  in  a  festive  manner, 
geisha  girls  distributing  free  ice  water,  tea,  and  le- 
monade. 

Representatives  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia  sign  a 
protocol  to  end  the  three-year  warfare  in  the  Gran 
Chaco.     The  accord  provides  for  direct  negotiations 


between  the  two  countries,  and  the  demobilization 
of  troops  and  demilitarization  of  the  jungle  area 
where  thousands  have  lost  their  lives. 

June  13. — The  Central  Executive  Council  conti- 
nues its  sessions  and  decides  that  China  is  able  to 
accept  "certain  broad  conditions  Japan  desires  for 
settlement  of  the  North  China  impasse,  but  the 
more  detailed  demands  are  not  acceptable,  and  if  the 
Japanese  army  desires  their  further  consideration 
these  should  be  presented  through  the  usual  diplo- 
matic channels  to  Nanking,  whereupon  Nanking 
will  give  consideration  through  diplomatic  channels 
with  Akira  Ariyoshi,  the  new  Ambassador  to  China." 

June  14- — Reported  that  the  Japanese  military 
serves  a  set  of  demands  upon  the  Governor  of  Chahar 
province,  north  of  Peiping,  similar  to  those  served 
in  the  Peiping-Tientsin  area,  taking  advantage  of 
the  incident  of  a  temporary  detention  of  a  group  of 
Japanese  officers  and  business  men  traveling  without 
passports.  This  is  called  an  "insult  to  the  Army" 
and  although  the  magistrate  concerned  apologized, 
he  is  told  that  it  is  "too  late  to  settle  the  affair  by 
a   mere   apology". 

Former  minister  Akira  Ariyoshi,  recently  elevated 
to  the  rank  of  ambassador,  presents  his  credentials 
toSinSen,  titular  President  of  the  Nationalist  Govern- 
ment and  is  honored  at  a  banquet  attended  by  Nan- 
king officialdom  at  which  he  states,  "This  crystalizes 
the  mutual  respect  and  goodwill  existing  between  our 
two  countries". 

Gen.  Ma  Chan-chan,  famed  for  his  defense  of 
Tsitsihar  against  the  Japanese  in  1931,  and  now  in 
retirement  in  the  British  concession  at  Tientsin, 
comments  bitterly  on  the  situation,  stating  that 
"China  must  resist  even  if  half  of  her  400,000,000 
population  is  killed.  .  .  .  Japan  will  never  halt  its 
encroachments  until  all  China  is  swallowed." 

June  15. — Comparative  quiet  reigns  in  North 
China,  although  it  is  reported  that  large  numbers  of 
Japanese  troops  passed  through  the  Great  Wall. 
Chinese  troops  are  continuing  to  move  southward 
in  accordance  with  Japanese  wishes.     Newly  arrived 
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troops  at  Tientsin  stage  a  mimic  machine-gun  battle 
in  the  streets,  described  by  their  officers  as  a  "de- 
fense   drill". 

London  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  China  has 
appealed  to  Britain  and  suggested  action  under  the 
Nine  Power  Pacific  Treaty,  but  this  is  denied  at 
Nanking.  London  reports  persist,  however,  that 
China  had  sent  a  note  to  Britain  on  the  subject 
Thursday,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  appeal  was  made 
in  the  face  of  an  alleged  Japanese  warning  of  "most 
serious  consequences"  if  China  appealed  to  the 
Powers. 


Astronomical   Data  for 
July,   1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 

(Upper  Limb) 
Rises 
July  5.. 5 :31a.m. 
July  10.-5:32  a.m. 
July  15.. 5:34  a.m. 
July  20.. 5:36  a.m. 
July  25.. 5:37  a.m. 
July  30.. 5 :38a.m. 


Sets 

6:29  p.m. 
6:29  p.m. 
6:29  p.m. 
6:29  p.m. 
6:28  p.m. 
6:26  p.m. 
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Moonrise  and  Moonset 
(Upper  Limb) 

Rises  Sets 

July     1. 5:36  a.m.  6:57  p.m. 

July     2 6:31a.m.  7:42  p.m. 

July     3 7:23  a.m.  8:23  p.m. 

July     4 8:13  a.m.  9:01  p.m. 

July     5 9:00  a.m.  9:36  p.m. 

July     6 9:47  a.m.  10:10  p.m. 

July     7 10:32  a.m.  10:45  p.m. 

July     8 11:18  a.m.  11:20  p.m. 

July     9 12:06  p.m.  11:57  p.m. 

July  10 12:56  p.m. 

July  11 1:50  p.m.  12:40  a.m. 

July  12 2:46  p.m.  1:24  a.m. 

July  13 3:45  p.m.  2:15  a.m. 

Tuly  14 4:45  p.m.  3:12  a.m. 

July  15 5:43  p.m.  4:13  a.m. 

July  16 6:38  p.m.  5:17  a.m. 

July  17 7:29  p.m.  6:21  a.m. 

July  18 8:17  p.m.  7:24  a.m. 

July   19 9:02  p.m.  8:24  a.m. 

July  20        9:45  p.m.  9:23  a.m. 

July  21        10:29  p.m.  10:20  a.m. 

July  22        11:13  p.m.  11:17  a.m. 

July  23 H:59  p.m.  12:15  p.m. 

July  24 1:13  P-m- 

July  25 12:48  a.m.  2:11  p.m. 

July  26     1:41  a.m.  3:08  p.m. 

July  27 2:35  a.m.  4:03  p.m. 

July  28 3:30  a.m.  4:54  p.m. 

July  29 4:24  a.m.  5:39  p.m. 

July  30 5:17  a.m.  6:21  p.m. 

July  31 6:07  a.m.  6:59  p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

New  Moon      on  the     1st  at 3:44  a.m. 

First  Quarter  on  the     9th  at 6:28  a.m. 

Full  Moon       on  the  16th  at 1:00  p.m. 
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Last  Quarter  on  the  23rd  at 3:42  a.m. 

New  Moon  on  the  30th  at 5:32  p.m. 

Apogee  on  the     6th  at 11:00  a.m. 

Perigee  on  the  18th  at 10:42  a.m. 

Eclipses 
On  July  Jst  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  Sun, 

invisible    in    the    Philippines. 
On  July  16th  there  will  be  a  total  eclipse  of  the  Moon, 

invisible  in  the  Philippines. 
On  July  30th  there  will  be  a  partial  eclipse  of  the  Sun, 

invisible  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 

MERCURY  rises  at  4:10  a.  m.  and  sets  at  4:56 
p.  m.  The  planet  may  be  found  very  low  in  the 
eastern  sky  in  the  constellation  of  Gemini  just  before 
sunrise. 

VENUS  rises  at  8:48  a.  m.  and  sets  at  9:31  p.  m. 
At  9:00  p.  m.  may  be  found  in  the  western  sky  in 
the  constellation  of  Leo. 

MARS  rises  at  11:59  a.  m.  and  sets  at  11:39  p.  m. 
At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western 
sky  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo. 

JUPITER  rises  at  1:28  p.m.  and  sets  at  12:56  a.  m. 
on  the  day  following.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may 
be  found  above  the  western  horizon  in  the  constella- 
tion of  Libra. 

SATURN  rises  at  9:27  p.  m.  on  the  14th  and  sets 
at  9:07  a.  m.  on  the  15th.  At  midnight  the  planet 
may  be  found  very  low  in  the  eastern  horizon  in  the 
constellation    of   Aquarius. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 
North  of  the  Zenith  South    of    the    Zenith 

Deneb  in  Cygnus  Altair  in  Aquila 

Vega  in  Lyra  Antares  in  Scorpius 

Arcturus  in  Bootis  Spica  in  Virgo 

Alpha  and  Beta   Centauri 
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Philippine  Business 
and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


DUSINESS  conditions 
■*-^  were  mixed  in  June 
and  it  was  difficult  to  dis- 
cern a  trend.  Coconut 
products  had  a  bad  month, 
lack  of  demand  from  the 
United  States  and  failure 
of  the  anticipated  reserve 
demand  in  Europe  causing 
prices  to  toboggan  from 
P10  at  the  beginning  to 
1*6.50  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Sugar  continued 
quiet,  with  prices  a  little  easy  at  the  month-end. 
Abaca  was  firmer,  with  improving  demand  from  all 
principal  export  markets.  Rice  was  firm,  with 
growers  continuing  to  hold  for  higher  prices. 

Among  import  markets,  car  and  truck  sales  were 
very  good,  as  were  sales  of  parts.  The  tire  trade 
was  very  dull,  however.  Most  foodstuffs  imports 
were  lighter  than  in  recent  months,  due  to  heavy 
stocks,  but  canned  fish  was  an  exception.  The 
textile  trade  was  very  dull,  Japanese  as  well  as 
American  importers  complaining.  Stocks  are  gen- 
erally heavy. 

Though  imports  are  running  about  ten  percent 
below  last  year's,  the  volume  and  value  of  inward 
bills  for  collection  appears  to  be  higher.  Drafts 
are  nearly  all  met  promptly.  Domestic  collections 
are  reported  about  the  same,  some  banks  and  com- 
panies with  a  varied  trade  finding  credit  conditions 
about  the  same  or  slightly  better  than  last  year 
while  others,  especially  some  selling  a  more  special- 
ized trade,  find  an  unsatisfactory  situation  in  some 
sections. 

Government  revenues  are  running  about  the  same 
as  last  year  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  and  a 
little  better  in  the  Customs  Bureau,  but  Port  Works 
Special  Fund  revenues  are  very  low  due  to  small 
sugar  shipments.  Manila  Railroad  freight  car- 
loadings  in  June  were  lower  than  in  May  but  better 
for  the  first  time  this  year  than  in  the  same  period 
last  year.  Carloadings  were  very  low  in  the  first 
half  of  1935,  but  the  second  half  year  should  compare 
much  more  favorably  with  previous  second  half 
years. 

The  Legislature  met  June  24,  planning  to  stay  in 
session  about  four  weeks  before  adjourning  to  cam- 
paign for  the  National  Assembly.  The  shadow  of 
the    approaching    campaign    is    clearly   overhanging 
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the  session  and  issues  which  might  in  any  way  be 
considered  controversial,  are  not  likely  to  be  taken 
up. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  Philippine  Islands  has 
decided  that  gold,  other  than  United  States  gold 
coin,  situated  in  the  Philippines  may  be  exported 
therefrom  without  the  necessity  of  a  license,  pro- 
vided such  gold  is  owned  and  exported  by  a  person 
not  domiciled  in  the  United  States.  The  decision 
was  unanimous  and  was  based  on  an  interpretation 
of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of  1934  and  the  provisional 
regulations  issued  by  the  United  States  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury. 

The  Governor-General  has  appointed  a  committee 
made  up  of  the  Secretaries  of  Finance,  Agriculture- 
Commerce,  and  Public  Works-Communications  to 
prepare  for  the  joint  trade  conference  with  the 
United  States,  which  is  expected  to  take  place  shortly 
after  the  first  of  the  year.  The  inter-departmental 
committee  will  be  assisted  by  a  technical  or  fact- 
finding committee,  composed  of  Filipino  and  local 
American  businessmen  and  trade  experts.  They 
will  also  be  advised  by  tariff  experts  to  be  sent  out 
from  the  United  States. 

June  sales  of  real  estate,  valued  at  P805,831,  were 
so  far  the  lowest  for  this  year.  The  total  for  the 
first  six  months,  however,  shows  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  previous  three  years,  as 
shown  by  the  following  half-year  figures: 

1935 1*7, 543, 767 

1934 5,811,972 

1933 5,646,562 

1932 4,659,690 

The  value  of  building  permits  for  June  amounted 
to  only  P148,150,  which  is  slightly  below  the  previous 
month  and  P30,000  below  June  last  year.  Total 
value  of  construction  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935 
amounted  to  PI, 501, 000,  compared  with  PI, 544, 000 
for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

Power  production  during  June  was  only  slightly 
below  June  last  year.  Production  during  June  was 
estimated  at  9,365,000  k.w.h.  or  a  total  of  55,738,000 
k.w.h.  for  the  first  six  months  of  1935,  as  compared 
with  59,463,000  k.w.h.  for  the  first  semester  of  last 
year. 

Registrations  of  new  radio  sets  were  considerably 
below  May,  being  only  259  units,  or  a  total  of  2,316 
for  the  first  six  months,  while  cancellations  during 
the  month  totaled  57  units,  or  584  units  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1935. 

Foreign  Trade 

Imports  were  slightly  higher  in  May  than  in  April, 
while  exports  were  substantially  higher,  due  to 
larger  shipments  of  hemp,  copra,  coconut  oil  and 
sugar.  As  a  result,  the  balance  of  trade  was  favor- 
able by  a  substantial  margin,  only  a  little  below  that 
of  May,  1934.  For  the  first  five  months  of  1935, 
exports  totaled  1*72,619,521  and  imports  1*64,145,- 
941,  yielding  a  balance  of  trade  favorable  to  the 
Philippines  though  not  sufficiently  so  to  offset  the 
estimated  adverse  balance  of  invisible  payments. 
Exports  for  the  five  months  are  only  about  half 
those  for  the  same  period  last  year.  Imports  are 
holding  up  better  than  had  been  expected  and  the 
total  for  the  year  will  probably  not  be  much  behind 
last  year's. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  was  very  favorable 
in  May  and  moderately  favorable  for  the  first  five 
months,  though  the  favorable  balance  was  only  a 
fraction  of  that  for  the  same  period  of  1934.  Trade 
with  Japan  was  unfavorable,  as  usual,  exports  to 
Japan  in  the  five  months  period  being  a  little  less 
than  half  the  amount  of  imports  from  that  country. 
There  was  a  heavily  favorable  balance  of  trade  with 
Spain  in  the  five  months  period  and  also  favorable 
balances  with  Great  Britain,  France  and  Italy.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  exports  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  include  some  goods  destined  for  other 
European  countries  and  that  the  balance  with  some 
of  those  countries,  such  as  Belgium,  for  example, 
may  be  less  unfavorable  than  it  appears  from  the 
figures. 

Import  Trade — Imports  in  May  were  about  nine 
percent  higher  than  in  April  and  about  four  percent 
over  May  last  year.  For  the  five  months,  imports 
were  twelve  percent  below  last  year's.  Cotton 
cloth  was  imported  in  good  volume  in  May,  as  was 
machinery,  but  in  each  case  the  five  months  total 
is  considerably  behind  last  year's.  Foodstuffs  are 
keeping  up  fairly  well  as  compared  with  last  year, 
notably  meat,  but  an  increasingly  large  proportion 
of  this  is  coming  from  Australia.  Imports  of  to- 
bacco products,  notably  American  cigarettes,  con- 
tinue to  increase,  causing  the  Director  of  Plant 
Industry  recently  to  call  attention  to  the  avail- 
ability of  domestic   cigarettes. 


Imports  from  the  United  States  in  May  were 
about  13  percent  over  April  and  7  percent  over  May, 
1934.  For  the  first  five  months  they  were  14  per- 
cent under  the  same  period  of  1934.  Imports  from 
Japan  were  10  percent  over  April  and  20  percent 
over  May,  1934,  while  imports  for  the  first  five 
months  of  1935  were  8  percent  over  the  same  period 
of  1934.  The  American  share  was  66  percent  and 
the  Japanese  share  12-1/2  percent  of  total  imports  in 
the  first  five  months  of  1935,  while  in  the  same  period 
of  1934  the  proportions  were  68  percent  and  10  per- 
cent, respectively.  Imports  from  Japan  apparently 
increased  substantially  in  June  and  in  the  first  week 
of  July,  judging  from  customs  collections. 

Export  Trade— Exports  were  19  percent  over  April 
and  only  6  percent  under  May,  1934.  Now  that  the 
main  sugar  shipping  season  is  about  over,  monthly 
comparisons  of  export  figures  should  be  less  unfa- 
vorable in  the  future  and  1935  exports  should  exceed 
1934  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  particularly  in 
November  and  December,  when  the  new  crop  sugar 
will  be  ready.  Exports  for  the  whole  year  1935  will 
nevertheless  be  very  substantially  below  1934.  For 
the  first  five  months,  exports  were  down  48  percent, 
or  1*65,814,000,  due  entirely  to  the  drop  of  P74.388,- 
000  in  sugar  shipments.  Abaca  shipments  for  the 
five  months  were  worth  slightly  less,  but  cordage 
exports  were  larger.  Hats,  cigars  and  molasses 
were  down,  but  all  coconut  products,  embroideries, 
leaf  tobacco  and  lumber  showed  notable  increases. 

The  United  States  took  nearly  89  percent  of  total 
exports  in  May,  compared  with  86  percent  in  May, 
1934,  and  82  percent  in  the  first  five  months,  com- 
pared with  91  percent  in  the  same  period  of  1934, 
Japan  took  5  percent  in  the  1935  period  and  2  percent 
in  1934.  Exports  to  France  and  the  Netherlands 
continued  to  fall  off,  due  in  part,  apparently,  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  the  preference  to  Philippine 
copra  in  the  American  excise  tax. 

Transportation 
Shipping 

Cargoes. — Orient  interport  down  a  little  from  May 
but  still  very  fair.  A  notable  item  was  fresh  man 
goes  shipped  in  substantial  amounts  to  Hongkong 
and  Shanghai  in  June  as  a  result  of  the  exchange. 
The  United  States  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Coasts  con- 
tinue good  except  for  sugar.  Copra  and  coconut 
oil  dropped  off  a  little  from  May  but  are  still  good. 
Europe  continues  fair  with  lumber  and  hemp  normal 
and  copra  cake  good.  There  was  one  shipment  of 
copra.     Interisland  lower  than  in  May  but  still  fair. 

Passenger  Traffic. — Inward  fairly  good  and  should 
start  picking   up  next  month.     Outward  continues 
good   although   somewhat   below   May.     Interisland 
good. 
Manila  Railroad 

Revenue  freight  carloadings  continue  to  decline 
with  a  weekly  average  of  only  1,160  cars  with  a  total 
tonnage  of  11,877  tons  for  the  four  weeks  ended  June 
22,  1935,  compared  with  an  average  of  1,243  with 
total  tonnage  of  13,082  tons  for  the  preceding  four 
weeks.  Compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
of  1934,  however,  when  the  average  was  1,050  cars 
with  9,606  tons,  there  is  an  improvement  the  first 
period  this  year,  which  has  exceeded  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  by  this  time  last  year  all  the  sugarcane  and  most 
of  the  sugar  have  been  moved,  whereas  this  year 
sugar,  though  extremely  limited  in  amount,  has 
been  moving  very  slowly  with  the  result  that  there  is 
still  a  considerable  amount  to  be  moved.  The  vol- 
ume of  copra  moved  continues  to  run  behind  last 
year  but  should  increase  from  now  on.  The  volume 
of  molasses  is  small.  Other  products  were  moved 
in  about  the  same  volume  in  the  1935  as  in  the  1934 
period,  except  lumber  and  timber  and  manufactures 
which  showed  substantial  increases.  For  the  25 
weeks  ended  June  22,  1935,  carloadings  totaled  772, 
748  tons,  a  45  percent  decrease  from  the  1,407,213 
tons  loaded  in  the  first  25  weeks  of  1934,  the  decrease 
being  due  mainly  to  low  movement  of  sugar,  sugar- 
cane  and   molasses. 

The  General  Manager  of  the  Manila  Railroad 
Company  predicts  considerably  improved  business 
during  the  last  half  of  this  year  and  believes  freight 
movement  will  exceed  that  for  the  last  half  of  1934. 
His  optimism  appears  justified,  as  there  should  be 
more  copra  and  coconuts  available  for  shipment  than 
in  the  first  half  of  this  year  and  more  sugar,  in  Nov_ 
ember  and  December,  than  in  the  same  period  ot 
1934. 
Aviation 

The  Philippine  Aerial  Transport  Company  has 
inaugurated  a  regular  weekly  service  between  Ma- 
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nila,  Paracale,  and  Masbate  to  serve  the  new  mining 
communities. 

Government  Revenues 
In  June,  being  one  of  the  months  for  the  payment 
of  income  tax,  tax  receipts  were  substantial,  amount- 
ing to  P2, 713, 730,  a  two  percent  increase  over  the 
1*2,654,260  received  in  June  last  year.  Income  tax 
received  amounted  to  ¥2, 250, 276,  or  P50,000  more 
than  in  June  last  year.  Incidental  revenue,  includ- 
ing revenue  from  public  forests  and  from  United 
States  internal  revenue  collected  in  the  Philippines, 
was  about  the  same  as  last  year  with  the  result  that 
total  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
were  1*2,888,046,  compared  with  1*2, 834, 738  in 
June  last  year.  For  the  first  half  of  1935,  collections 
of  the  Bureau  of  InternalRevenue  totaled  F10, 954, 010 
or  just  1*8,000  lower  than  for  the  first  half  of  1934 
(these  figures  represent  collections  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  in  the  city  of  Manila,  which  are 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  total  collections  for  the 
Islands. 

Customs  collections  continue  to  run  ahead  of  last 
year,  in  spite  of  the  small  lower  imports.  For  the 
first  six  months  of  1935,  customs  collections  are 
about  five  percent  over  the  same  period  of  1934.  In 
the  first  ten  days  of  July  this  year,  customs  collec- 
tions are  reported  as  amounting  to  about  1*590,000, 
compared  with  P3  76,000  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  due,  it  would  appear,  to  larger  imports  of 
dutiable  Japanese  goods. 

Internal  revenue  collections  on  imported  mer- 
chandise continue  to  run  ahead  of  last  year  due 
mainly  to  larger  importation  of  cigarettes.  High- 
way Special  Fund  collections  were  better  in  June  but 
still  run  behind  for  the  first  six  months  last  year.  Port 
Works  Fund  collections  for  the  first  half  of  1935  are 
less  than  half  those  for  the  first  half  of  last  year,  due 
to  limited  exports  of  sugar.  The  total  collections 
of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  was  six  percent  greater 
than  in  June  last  year  but  six  percent  less  for  the 
first  half  this  year  than  for  the  first  half  of  1934. 
Collections  from  homestead  fees,  free  patents  and 
siles  of  land  during  the  first  half  of  1935  totaled 
F271,743,  an  increase  of  1*87,000  over  the  first  half 
of  1934,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Lands.  The 
increase  was  apparently  due  largely  to  a  campaign  to 
collect  all  overdue  accounts. 

Banking  and  Credit 
The  banking  situation  remained  quiet,  with  little 
demand  for  loans.  Demand  and  time  deposits 
increased  slightly.  Debits  to  individual  accounts 
were  larger  than  in  May,  when  they  were  affected 
by  Easter  holidays.  Circulation  fell  off  a  little  but 
is  still  ahead  of  last  year,  as  most  of  the  dollar  checks 
sent  out  for  sugar  benefit  payments  find  their  way 
to  the  Insular  Treasurer.  Consolidated  figures  of 
all  banks  as  of  June  29,  1935,  are  as  follows: 

Thousands  of  Pesos 

June  29  June  1  June  30 

1935             1935  1934 

Total  resources 241,072  247,777      242,087 

Cash  on  hand 23,678  25,063  21,847 

Loans,   discounts   and 

overdrafts 100,394  101,186  95,972 

Investments -.  .         59,751  59,657  51,488 

Demand  deposits ... .         54,123  53,871  59,260 

Time  deposits 81,049  79,574  77,031 
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Net   working   capital, 

foreign  banks 8,656        11,437  2,63§ 

Average  weekly  debits 
to  individual  ac- 
counts, four  weeks 
ending 25,120        23,270        21,073 

Total  net  circulation. .      105,856      108,939      100,658 

Total         Government 

reserves 148,422      153,055      137,586 

The  value  of  inward  bills  for  collection  was  about 
the  same  in  June  as  in  May,  but  at  least  20  percent 
over  June  of  last  year.  Importers  continue  to  meet 
drafts  promptly,  with  only  a  few  requests  for  exten- 
sions from  some  of  the  smaller  importers.  Letters 
of  credit  opened  in  June  were  considerably  lower  in 
value  than  in  May,  when  they  were  exceptionally 
large,  but  about  the  same  as  in  June  last  year.  De- 
mand for  travellers'  letters  of  credit  continues  to 
fall  off  seasonably. 

Domestic  collections  continue  about  the  same, 
some  authorities  reporting  them  a  little  better  than 
last  year.  They  appear  to  average  about  ten  percent 
overdue  60  days  or  more,  which  is  considered  normal. 
Collections  are  reported  slow  in  the  Ilocos  Provinces, 
Southern  Luzon,  Negros  and  Panay  (Iloilo),  gen- 
erally satisfactory  elsewhere  and  very  satisfactory 
in  Manila.  Some  companies  report  the  credit 
situation  as  becoming  notably  unsatisfactory  in 
Negros  and  Iloilo,  but  this  seems  to  apply  to  the 
tire  and  auto  accessory  trades  more  than  to  others. 

Sugar 
The  market  opened  fairly  strong,  some  export 
sugar  being  sold  for  1*8.00  per  picul,  though  most 
exporters  were  reluctant  to  pay  over  1*7.80.  Prices 
fell  off  to  P7.50  in  the  third  week,  rose  to  1*7.80  as  a 
result  of  encouraging  news  from  New  York,  but 
receded  to  1*7.50  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Holders 
were  generally  reluctant  to  sell  at  these  prices.  Ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  during  June  amounted 
to  28,100  long  tons  of  centrifugal  and  7,171  long  tons 
of  refined  sugar.  Shipments  since  November  1  have 
been    as    follows: 

Long  Tons 
Nov.  1,  1934  to  Nov.  1,1933  to 
June  30,  1935      June  30,  1934 

Centrifugal 254,845  1,047,741 

Refined 28,784  57,217 

Grand  Total 283,629  1,104,958 

Domestic  consumption  sugar  continued  easy, 
quotations  falling  to  1*7. 00  per  picul  and  some  dis- 
tress sugar  being  offered  as  low  as  P6.70.  Prices 
improved  in  the  third  week,  washed  sugar  reaching 
P7.60  to  P7.65  and  ordinary  centrifugal  sugar  P7.00, 
but  fell  off  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Coconut  Products 
Copra  prices  continued  downward  throughout 
June,  falling  steadily  from  1*10.00  for  resecada  at 
the  first  of  the  month  to  1*6.50  at  the  close.  Arrivals 
were  not  excessively  large,  although  they  substantial- 
ly exceeded  those  for  June  last  year  and  also  con- 
siderably exceeded  May  if  the  55,000  sacks  from  the 
Celebes  are  deducted  from  arrivals  for  that  month. 
Manila  arrivals  totaled  260,729  sacks  in  June,  an 
increase  of  54,000  sacks  over  the  1934  figures, 'but 
stocks  in  Manila  at  the  end  of  June  were  light.  Ar- 
rivals in  Cebu  were  heavy,  totalling  322,660  sacks 
or  34,000  more  in  June  last  year  and  stocks  are  re- 
ported to  be  fairly  large.  Crop  prospects  are  fair 
for  July  and  good  for  August  and  September.  They 
should  be  good  for  the  balance  of  the  year,  barring 
serious  damage  by  typhoons. 

The  weakness  of  prices  in  June  was  apparently 
due  to  decreased  demand  from  the  United  States, 
where  buyers  showed  great  agility  in  keeping  their 
bids  below  the  rapidly  declining  Philippine  copra 
market.  The  anticipated  reserve  market  in  Europe 
proved  of  little  help,  as  European  buyers  also  re- 
duced their  offers  sufficiently  to  keep  out  of  range. 
Mills  purchased  future  contracts  all  the  way  down, 
however,  and  sellers  are  now  sufficiently  supplied 
with  such  contracts  to  keep  them  from  the  necessity 
of  throwing  their  copra  on  the  market  immediately 
at  what  they  consider  excessively  low  prices. 

The  coconut  oil  market  naturally  moved  with  the 
copra  market,  buyers  consistently  retreating  before 
the  reduced  quotations  of  sellers  during  the  month. 
At  the  beginning  of  June  mills  were  reluctant  to 
accept  the  4-1/2  cents  (c.i.f.  New  York)  offered  by 
buyers  but  the  price  fell  steadily  and  by  the  end  of 
the  month  sellers  were  glad  to  get  3-1/2  cents  but 
found  no  one  interested  at  that  price.  Stocks  in- 
creased in  Manila  and  Cebu  from  16,830  tons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  to  21,258  tons  at  the  end  of 
the  month.  It  is  the  general  impression  that  mills 
are  not  entirely  happy  about  contracts  purchased 
at  prices  considerably  over  the  current  price  of 
copra,  especially  since  supplies  of  copra  are  expected 
to  increase  in  the  next  few  months.  Soap  man- 
ufacturers have  apparently  found  substitutes  for 
coconut  oil  and  are  in  no  particular  hurry  to  buy. 

Abaca  (Manila  Hemp) 

The  market  opened  quiet,  with  buyers  indifferent, 
but  sellers  refused  to  weaken.  Increased  demand 
from  the  United  States  for  high  and  medium  grades, 
with  good  inquiries  for  the  lower  grades  from  Japan, 
caused  quotations  to  increase  after  the  middle  of 
the  month.  London  showed  little  interest  during 
most  of  the  month  but  entered  the  market  toward 
the  close  and  made  several  purchases  at  advancing 
prices.  The  market  was  firm  at  the  end  of  the 
month,    with   higher   prices   expected. 

Opening    and    closing    prices    in    Manila    (f.a.s.), 
pesos  per  picul,  for  various  grades,  were  reported 
as  follows: 
Grade 

CD,  13.00,  E,  11.00,  F,  8.75,  I,  7.25,  J-l,  6.00,  J-2, 
5.00,  G,  5.25,  H,  4.00,  K,  4.00,  L-l,  4.00,  L-2,  3.00, 
M-l,  3.00. 
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Exports,  as  shown  by  the  Fiber  Inspection  Serv- 
ice, were  fairly  heavy  in  June  and  considerably 
exceeded  balings,  with  the  result  that  stocks  were 
decreased  during  the  month.  Balings  in  the  first 
half  of  1935  exceeded  those  for  the  same  period  of 

1934  by  three  percent,  but  the    second  quarter    of 

1935  was  below  that  period  of  1934. 

The  Collector  of  Customs  has  been  instructed  not 
to  permit  yarn,  cordage,  rope,  etc.,  of  Manila  hemp 
or  other  hard  fiber,  to  be  shipped  to  the  United 
States  without  a  permit  from  the  Governor-General's 
Office.  It  has  not  yet  been  decided  whether  quotas 
are  to  be  allotted  on  a  basis  of  average  shipments  to 
the  United  States  or  spindle  capacity.  For  the 
present,  exporters  will  be  granted  permits  up  to  the 
limit  of  their  quota  under  the  least  favorable  basis, 
which  gives  enough  latitude  to  take  care  of  all  ex- 
ports until  the  decision  is  made. 

Rice 

With  growers  continuing  to  hold  their  rice  to  the 
extent  they  are  able,  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices, 
the  rice  market  continued  firm  in  June,  with  luxury 
rice  increasing  from  P5.10  to  P5.30  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  P5.45-5.65  at  the  end,  and  P5.75- 
5.95  by  July  10.  Macans  climbed  steadily  from 
P4.55-4.75  at  the  beginning  to  P4.80-5.00  at  the  end 
of  June  and  continued  up  to  P5. 10-5. 30  by  July  10. 
Palay  opened  at  P2. 05-2. 20  and  closed  at  P2.15- 
2.35,  advancing  by  July  10  to  P2. 25-2.40  per  cavan 
of  44  kilos  at  buying  points.  The  price  is  not  yet 
sufficiently  attractive  to  bring  out  large  amounts, 
however.  Saigon  prices  continue  higher  and  im- 
ports have  been  small,  consisting  of  special  types 
demanded  by  the  Chinese  trade  and  amounting  to 
only  2,176,561  kilos,  valued  at  PI 78,322,  in  the 
first  five  months  of  1935.  Exports  in  the  same  period 
amounted  to  1,855,210,  valued  at  Pi 72,198. 

Planting  of  the  new  crop  is  advancing  slowly,  due 
to  lack  of  rains  in  June,  indicating  that  the  early 
crop  will  be  of  moderate  size.  Increased  plantings 
are  expected  ultimately,  due  to  the  contraction  of 
export    crops. 

Tobacco 

The  1935  crop  is  beginning  to  come  on  to  the 
market  in  Cagayan  and  Isabela,  but  growers  and 
buyers  found  it  difficult  to  agree  on  prices,  with  the 
result  that  few  sales  were  made.  Spain  took  a 
substantial  quantity  of  leaf  in  June,  bringing  the 
total  exports  for  that  month  up  to  891,460  kilos 
compared  with  184,651  kilos  in  May. 

June  exports  of  cigars  to  the  United  States  totaled 
18,462,931,  exceeding  the  May  figure  by  3,446,000 
but  falling  below  June,  1934,  by  1,076,000.  Exports 
to  other  countries  totaled  slightly  under  500,000  in 
June,  it  is  estimated.  Exports  to  the  United  States 
in  the  first  half  of  1935  have  totaled  768,638  kilos 
compared  with  380,630  kilos  in  the  first  half  of  1934. 

Imports  of  tobacco  products  in  the  first  five 
months  of  1935  were  valued  at  P2,453,871,  or  slightly 
under  the  P2, 782,363  at  which  cigar  exports  were 
valued.  Import  and  export  trade  on  these  two 
items  was  almost  entirely  with  the  United  States. 

Number 
Exports  of  logs  and  lumber    continue  to  run  far 
ahead  of  last  year,  the  five  months  totals  being  as 
follows : 

Total  5  months 
Logs:  1934  1935 

Cubic  meters, 50,680  97,806 

Pesos 410,081  799,169 

Lumber: 

Cubic  meters 34,426  46,657 

Pesos 1,048,870        1,298,564 

Lumber  and  timber  exports  were  exceptionally 
heavy  in  April,  according  to  detailed  figures  just 
received,  totalling  15,573,520  board  feet,  valued  at 
P51 1,936,  compared  with  5,858,408  board  feet, 
valued  at  P255,165  in  April,  1934.  The  largest 
increase  was  in  exports  to  Japan  and  China,  the 
former  taking  almost  entirely  logs  and  the  latter 
both  logs  and  lumber.  Other  countries  also  showed 
larger  imports  than  in  April  last  year.  Mill  pro- 
duction was  18,034,702  board  feet  in  April,  a  1,594,- 
000  board  feet  increase  over  April,  1934.  Deliveries 
from  the  mills  exceeded  production  by  2,000,000 
board  feet  but  inventory  is  still  large,  being  estim- 
ated at  31,054,327  board  feet  at  the  end  of  April. 

Mining 
With  the  addition  of  United  Paracale  to  the  list 
of  producing  companies,  the  number  was  swelled  to 


an  even  dozen.  Production  during  June,  however, 
was  slightly  under  May  because  Balatoc  failed  to 
reach  its  usual  million  peso  mark  and  practically  all 
other  mines  reported  lower  production  as  plants 
were  being  put  in  shape  for  the  coming  rainy  season. 
With  Paniqui  figures  not  yet  available,  production 
for  the  other  11  mines  amounted  to  P2, 5 16,353, 
compared  with  P2, 609, 788  in  May.  June  produc- 
tion by  mines  was  as  follows: 

Tons  Milled         Value 
Antamok  Goldfields*.  .  .  .  12,000     P     207,107 

Baguio  Gold 4,059  69,181 

Balatoc 36,340  982,802 

Benguet  Consolidated.  .  .  22,086  728,450 

Benguet  Exploration.  .  ..  2,067  34,469 

Demonstration Not  available  90,111 

Ipo  Gold 5,649  40,827 

Itogon 10,030  204,162 

I.X.L 32,600 

Suyoc  Consolidated 2,949  75,644 

United  Paracale 2,350  51,000 

Total 97,530      P2, 516,353 

(*)Part  of  this  production  was  from  Gold  Creek 
ore — no  official  figures  yet  released  as  to  how  much. 
Production  in  the  first  half  of  1935  totaled  about 
Pl5,000,000,  and  production  for  the  year  should 
exceed  P30,000,000.  The  1934  production,  accord- 
ing to  official  figures  released  by  the  Division  of 
Mines,  was  10,504,920  fine  grams  of  gold,  valued  at 
P23, 823,365,  and  6,612,915  fine  grams  of  silver, 
valued  at  P2 72,060.  Gold  production  for  the  past 
five  years  has  been  as  follows: 

Fine  Grams  Pesos 

1930 5,574,335         7,409,598 

1931 5,661,072         7,524,867 

1932 7,598,341       10,200,167 

1933 9,214,868       16,190,795 

1934 10,504,920       24,095,425 

The  Baluyut  Mining  Bill,  intended  to  recognize 
definitely  the  legality  of  mining  claims  staked  in 
forest  reserves,  was  tabled  in  the  Senate  and  action 
on  it  will  probably  be  postponed  at  least  to  the  ses- 
sion of  the  new  Legislative  Assembly.  The  bill  had 
the  backing  of  the  Director  of  Forestry  and  legi- 
timate mining  interests. 

The  first  manganese  to  be  exported  from  the 
Philippines  will  be  shipped  to  the  United  States  by 
the  Ilocos  Manganese  Mining  Company,  about  the 
end  of  the  month.  There  will  be  about  500  tons  in 
the  first  shipment  and  other  shipments  are  expected 
to  follow.  Another  manganese  mining  company 
reports  that  it  is  ready  to  commence  shipping  as 
soon  as  a  road  is  built  to  connect  the  mine  with  a 
port. 


News  Summary 

The  Philippines 

June  17. — The  sugar  office 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  Manila  starts 
releasing  the  second  instalment 
of  the  sugar  benefit  payments. 
The  first  instalment  amounted 
to  about  P8, 000, 000,  and  the 
second  will  be  for  a  similar 
amount.  The  third  and  last 
will  be  paid  after  a  check-up 
to  determine  whether  planters 
have  complied  with  the  sugar 
limitation  program. 

June  18. — Governor-General  Frank  Murphy 
urges  that  the  Philippine  National  Bank  follow  a 
conservative  policy  and  keep  its  assets  as  liquid  as 
possible,  declaring  that  it  must  be  a  pillar  of  strength 
to  the  new  government,  and  warns  against  granting 
"individual  favors  or  advantages". 

The  Legislature  in  special  session  passes  the  bill 
advancing  the  opening  of  the  regular  session  from 
July   17   to  June  24. 

The  committee  on  interior  government  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  decides  that  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  districts  concerned  to  deprive  them 
of  representation  by  expelling  the  two  Sakdal  rep- 
resentatives until  the  court  actually  finds  them 
guilty  of  sedition  as  charged  in  cases  now  pending. 

J  line  19. — H.  J.  H.  Haas  of  the  Royal  Dutch 
Airlines,  now  in  Manila,  states  that  his  company  has 
no  intention  of  establishing  direct  air  connection 
with  the  Philippines,  but  that  the  sister  company, 
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the  Royal  Netherland  Indies  Airways,  is  considering 
two  possible  air  routes  that  would  include  the  Philip- 
pines — one  by  way  of  Bangkok,  Siam,  and  the  other 
by  way  of  Tarakan,  Borneo.  The  first  is  shorter, 
but  the  second  more  feasible.  Mr.  Haas  is  arranging 
for  mail  contracts  with  the  Philippine  postal  author- 
ities. 

The  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  reach  a  decision 
in  regard  to  the  election  law  holds  up  the  Bohol  trip 
of  Senate  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  Sen.  Sergio 
Osmena,  and  others  who  had  planned  to  escort  the 
body  of  the  late  Sen.  Jos6  A.  Clarin  to  be  buried  in 
Bohol  next  Sunday.     They  plan  to  leave  on  Friday. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
Philippines  appoints  former  President  Rafael  Palma 
professorial   lecturer    in    legal    ethics. 

The  Governor-General  suspends  Dr.  Elias  Do- 
mingo, chief  of  the  Insular  Psychopathic  Hospital, 
pending  an  investigation  of  the  case  of  an  unmarried 
young  woman  patient  who  gave  birth  to  a  child 
recently,  considered  evidence  of  an  extremely  lax 
administration. 

June  20.—  Quezon  receives  an  urgent  plea  by  cable 
from  textile  exporters  in  New  York,  requesting  that 
the  Legislature  enact  an  emergency  law  providing 
adequate  protection  for  American  textiles,  pending 
an  agreement  on  the  permanent  trade  relations  to  be 
established.  The  cable  states  that  sixty-five  mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  signed  a  request,  which  was 
mailed  yesterday,  for  such  action.  The  cablegram 
declares:  "We  shall  deeply  appreciate  your  coop- 
eration and  assistance  in  our  desperate  situation 
with  which  you  are  familiar.  Practically  no  business 
whatever  has  been  coming  from  the  Philippines. 
Action  by  the  Philippine  Legislature  is  absolutely 
necessary  this  season,  otherwise  our  textile  exports 
to  the  Philippines  will  completely  disappear".  The 
cablegram  was  read  in  the  Senate  and  referred  to 
the  finance  committee. 

The  Senate  passes  the  election  bill  in  which  the 
only  important  difference  from  the  present  law  is 
said  to  be  a  provision  empowering  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  appoint  a  fourth  inspector  for  any 
party  that  may  be  formed  and  puts  up  candidates 
for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency.  Under  the 
present  law  the  party  that  poled  the  largest  vote  in  a 
district  in  the  preceding  election  is  entitled  to  two 
inspectors  and  the  party  next  highest  to  one  inspec- 
tor. 

Sen.  Claro  M.  Recto  is  designated  Acting  President 
of  the  Senate  during  the  absence  of  Quezon  in  the 
South. 

June  21. — The  House  passes  the  election  bill. 

The  Governor-General  signs  the  measure  advanc- 
ing the  opening  date  of  the  regular  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

Dr.  Leopoldo  Pardo,  alienist  in  charge  of  the 
women's  department  of  the  Insular  Psychopathic 
Hospital,   is  suspended. 

Jose  Abueg,  alleged  Sakdal  leader,  is  arrested  by 
the  Constabulary  on  a  charge  of  sedition  in  connec- 
tion with  the  May  2  uprising.  An  earlier  sedition 
charge,  brought  last  year,  is  also  pending  against 
him. 

June  ##.— The  Legislature  passes  the  election  bill 
and  the  special  session  ends.  The  regular  session 
opens    Monday. 

Jose  Zurbito  of  Masbate,  former  governor,  rep- 
resentative, and  a  delegate  to  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  dies,  aged  50. 

June  24. — The  Governor-General  submits  the 
1936  budget  to  the  Legislature  proposing  an  expen- 
diture of  F54, 174,33 7, 10  which  leaves  a  surplus  or 
P2, 000, 000   over   the   estimated   income. 

The  National  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  pro- 
tests to  the  Governor-General  against  the  provision 
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in  the  election  bill  cancelling  the  right  of  the  women 
to  take  part  in  the  coming  Commonwealth  elections. 
They  state  they  are  ready  to  take  the  question  to 
the  courts  if  necessary. 

Secretary  of  Justice  Jos6  Yulo  renders  a  ruling 
declaring  all  "sweepstakes"  or  lotteries  by  private 
persons  or  entities  illegal,  pointing  out  that  Act  4130 
authorizes  the  holding  of  sweepstakes  only  by  the 
Philippine  Charity  Sweepstakes  Office  created  by 
that  same  law. 

June  25. — Two  flying  boats  of  the  British  Royal 
Air  Corps  stationed  at  Singapore,  manned  by  seven 
officers  and  eleven  men,  arrive  in  Manila  from  Hong- 
kong after  a  flight  of  seven  and  a  half  hours.  They 
are  surveying  a  Hongkong-Singapore  route  by  way 
of  Manila  and  Labuan,  Borneo.  _ 

At  a  meeting  presided  over  by  General  Emiho 
Aguinaldo,  the  National  Socialist  Party  is  formally 
organized,  the  Sakdal  Party,  headed  by  Jose  Timog, 
and  other  minority  groups  including  the  Radical 
Party,  headed  by  Rep.  Alfonso  Mendoza,  the  La- 
borista  Party,  headed  by  Pablo  Manlapit,  the  Pam- 
panga  Communists,  headed  by  Abad  Santos,  the 
Philippine  Fascists,  headed  by  Miguel  Cornejo,  and 
the  Civil  Union,  headed  by  Vicente  Sotto,  all  taking 
part.  . 

A  committee  of  the  House  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Rep.  S.  V.  Cea  opens  hearings  on  the  Monte  de 
Piedad  to  investigate  charges  of  irregularities  in  the 
management. 

June  26. ~ Major-General  Frank  Parker  returns 
from  a  tour  of  the  Netherland  Indies  and  the  Malay 
Peninsula  and  comments  on  the  progress  in  these 
regions. 

Sen.  Teofilo  Sison,  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  an- 
nounces that  all  holders  of  private  lotteries  for  what- 
ever announced  aim  will  be  prosecuted  in  view  of  the 
opinion  rendered  by  the  Secretary  of  Justice. 

Former  Judge  Anastacio  Teodoro,  Aguinaldo 
leader,  announces  that  Raymundo  Melliza,  of  Molo, 
Iloilo,  a  former  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  will  run  for  the  vice-presidency  of  the  Com- 
monwealth on  the  Aguinaldo  ticket. 

June  28.—  Quezon  and  Osmena  and  their  party 
return  to  Manila  from  a  brief  visit  to  the  South 
during  which  they  attended  the  funeral  ceremonies  of 
the  late  Senator  Clarin. 

Judge  M.  C.  Montemayor  at  Malolos,  Bulacan, 
sentences  87  Sakdals,  found  guilty  of  sedition  in  con- 
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nection  with  the  May  uprising  to  imprisonment  for 
terms  of  from  two  to  seventeen  years.  Some  of  the 
96  persons  originally  included  in  the  charges,  have 
been  freed. 

June  29. — Aguinaldo,  accompanied  by  former 
Senator  Emiliano  Tria  Tirona  and  a  small  delega- 
tion, leaves  for  a  short  tour  of  Cebu,  Leyte,  and 
Samar. 

June  SO.— Bishop  Gregorio  Aglipay  in  a  speech 
in  Manila  at  the  launching  of  the  Republican  Party 
with  himself  as  candidate  for  the  presidency  states: 
"We  wish  to  consolidate  the  liberal  institutions 
implanted  here  by  America  and  put  an  end  to  caci- 
quisim  and  corruption". 

July  I. — Arthur  Rubinstein,  noted  polish  pianist, 
arrives  in  Manila  fbr  a  series  of  concerts. 

July  2.—  The  Senate  accepts  the  resignation  of 
Recto  as  senator  and  president  pro  tempore  and 
elects  Sen.  Jose  Avelino  as  President  pro  tempore 
in  his  place.     Sen.  Arranz  becomes  the  floor  leader. 

July  8. — The  Senate  and  the  Cabinet  adopt  con- 
gratulatory resolutions  in  connection  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Murphy  to  the  high  commissionership. 

The  Governor-General  dispatches  a  cable  to  the 
Secretary  of  War,  urging  the  approval  of  the  Dock- 
weiler  bill  which  would  restore  Philippine  coconut 
oil  and  oil  extracted  in  the  United  States  from  Philip- 
pine copra  from  the  excise  tax  provided  the  product 
is  used  for  inedible  or  industrial  purposes  only. 

The  Governor-General  in  a  letter  to  Paredes  urges 
the  approval  of  the  probation  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  at  last  year's  session  but  not  acted  upon  by 
the  House  for  lack  of  time. 

Recto  is  inducted  into  office  as  Associate  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Court  now  having  a  Fili- 
pino majority  for  the  first  time. 

July  5.  —John  R.  Wilson,  Secretary  and  Director 
of  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  dies  aged 
60.  He  came  to  the  Philippines  with  the  17th  U.  S. 
Infantry  in  1898,  prepared  the  first  real  estate  as- 
sessment in  the  City  of  Manila  under  the  American 
government,  organized  the  Land  Registration  Office, 
and  was  from  1905  to  1913  Assistant  Director  of 
Lands. 

July  6.—- The  Governor-General  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Quezon  urges  early  legislative  approval 
of  the  franchise  requested  by  Pan  American  Airways, 
Inc.  to  establish  and  operate  an  air  transport  service 
between  the  Philippines  and  the  United  States  and 
any  other  foreign  country  or  countries.  He  men- 
tions the  many  obvious  advantages  of  such  a  service 
and  points  out  that  neither  exclusive  privileges  nor 
financial  assistance  is  asked  for,  and  that  the  prompt 
grant  of  a  franchise  would  "meet  with  satisfaction 
also  in  the  United  States". 

Captain  Russell  Maughan,  for  some  years  head 
of  the  Aeronautics  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Works  and  Communications,  leaves  Manila 
to  return  to  regular  Army  service  in  the  United 
States. 

July  7. — Paredes  in  a  campaign  speech  at  San 
Fernando,  La  Union,  states  that  the  coalition  is 
confined  to  the  candidacies  of  Quezon  and  Osmena 
for  the  presidency  and  vice-presidency  of  the  Com- 
monwealth and  that  the  "pro"  and  "anti"  parties 
are  still  in  existence. 

Melliza,  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency  on  the 
Aguinaldo  ticket,  arrives  in  Manila  and  states  in  an 
address  that  Aguinaldo,  "if  given  a  chance,  may 
still  save  the  country  from  the  rascals". 

A  number  of  members  of  the  Siam  National  As- 
sembly arrive  in  Manila  to  promote  trade  relations. 

July  8. — Sen.  Gil  Montilla,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee on  franchises,  introduces  the  Pan  American 
Airways  franchise  bill. 

The  Governor-General  submits  to  the  Legislature 
a  public  health  and  welfare  program  calling  for 
Pi 33, 064  for  the  care  of  the  mentally  defective, 
P200.000  for  the  extension  of  community  health 
nursing  and  special  work,  and  PlOO.OOO  for  the 
extension  of  the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Welfare  to  the  provinces. 

The  Senate  passes  a  bill  ceding  the  use  of  the  Man- 
sion House  at  Baguio  to  the  High  Commissioner 
pending  the  construction  of  the  Federal  buildings. 

Lieut.  William  L.  Lee  of  the  U.  S.  Army  is  detailed 
o  work  with  the  Constabulary  in  establishing  the 
Constabulary  Air  Corps. 

Twelve  members  of  the  Japanese  Diet  arrive  in 
Manila  from  Davao  and  the  Japanese  mandated 
islands  in  the  South  Seas  and  are  met  by  a  joint 
committee  of  the  Senate  and  House. 

July  9. — The  Governor-General  in  a  letter  to 
Quezon  and  Paredes  urges  quick  action  on  the  tex- 
tile tariff,  stating  that  while  adjustment  of  trade 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines is  a  mayor  problem  which  will  be  a  subject  of 
future  joint  study  and  negotiation,  the  present  sit- 
uation and  trend  in  some  segments  of  this  trade  are 
deserving  of  the  immediate  attention  of  the  Legis- 
lature. On  a  quantity  basis  in  textiles  there  has 
been  a  decline  of  72  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in 
1932  to  67  per  cent  in  1933  and  40  per  cent  in  1934, 
and  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year,  the 
United  States  share  has  gone  down  to  38  per  cent. 
"This  decline  has  been  so  marked  as  to  attract  wide 
attention  in  the  United  States.  ...  It  is  believed 
that  a  satisfactory  adjustment  of  our  trade  relations 
with  the  United  States  would  be  materially  aided 
and  facilitated  by  an  effective  adjustment  of  import 
duties  on  textiles  and  other  products  that  would 
afford    prompt   relief  to    American   and    Philippine 
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interests  without  subjecting  other  countries  to  un- 
fair treatment  or  imposing  unreasonable  and  ex- 
tensive burdens  on  the  consuming  public.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  it  would  be  a  fair  solution  of  the 
textile  problem,  considering  all  interests  concerned, 
if  the  products  of  the  United  States  textile  industry 
were  restored  approximately  to  the  average  position 
held  by  them  in  the  Philippine  market  in  the  years 
immediately  prior  to  1934". 

July  10. — The  Governor-General  appoints  two 
committees — the  Philippine  Inter-Departmental 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  Finance, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Public  Works  and  Communications, 
and  the  Technical  Trade  Committee,  composed  of 
Benito  Razon,  Rafael  Alunan,  Cornelio  Balmaceda, 
Conrado  Benitez,  Kenneth  B.  Day,  Guillermo  Gomez, 
Vicente  Madrigal,  H.  B.  Pond,  and  J.  Bartlett  Ri- 
chards. He  declares  in  a  public  statement:  "The 
importance  of  the  President's  Joint  Trade  Con- 
ference, in  which  the  Philippine  committee  will  take 
part,  is  without  parallel,  for  the  decisions  of  the 
conference  will  be  a  mayor  determinant  of  the  eco- 
nomic stability,  the  standard  of  living,  and  the  in- 
dustrial advance  of  the  Philippines  for  years  to  come. 
We  all  suspect  that  Philippine  and  American  eco- 
nomy are  not  nearly  as  antagonistic  as  some  would 
have  us  believe.  There  is  a  distinct  possibility  of 
building  a  complementary  economic  relation  between 
the  two  countries.  Both  the  Philippines  and  the 
United  States  must  enter  the  conference  fully  pre- 
pared with  accurate  facts  and  moderate  conclusions, 
and  both  must  set  aside  all  exaggerated  claims  and 
must  guard  against  distortion  of  the  basic  purpose 
for  the  accommodation  of  special  interests.  Where 
unwise  or  deterrent  conditions  are  encountered,  they 
should  be  admitted,  and  the  correction  diligently 
sought.  Along  with  facts  and  figures  there  must  be 
mental  preparation.  The  situation  will  require  for- 
bearance, openmindedness,  and  mutual  confidence 
and  good  faith.  I  believe  that  the  task  is  one  of  the 
most  important  ones  which  has  confronted  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  present  generation.  I  believe  we  de- 
finitely owe  to  the  future  people  of  the  Islands  its 
successful  conclusion,  for  otherwise  much  of  the 
social,  political,  and  cultural  advancement  of  the 
past  thirty-six  years  in  the  Philippines  will  be  lost". 

Sekijiro  Fukuda,  member  of  the  Japanese  group 
visiting  Manila,  states:  "Japan  believes  it  her  hu- 
manitarian mission  to  produce  cheap  textiles  for  the 
middle  and  poor  classes  in  all  countries  of  the  world. 
It  is  Japan's  aim  to  produce  cheap  goods  for  the 
benefit  of  poor  peoples  all  over  the  world  and  not 
only  for  profit."  He  declares  that  it  would  be  "more 
to  the  interest  of  the  Philippines  that  the  ingress 
of  Japanese  textile  products  be  unimpeded  so  that 
the  cost  of  living  would  be  maintained  at  a  low  level". 

Melliza,  vice-presidential  candidate,  suddenly 
and  without  explanation,  leaves  Manila  for  his 
home  in  Iloilo.  It  is  rumored  there  was  a  dispute 
about  campaign  funds. 

July  13. — The  House  passes  the  budget  bill  of 
Serafin  Marabut,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
appropriations,  which  provides  for  the  continuance* 
of  the  1935  appropriations  until  after  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  Government  ap- 
proves a  new  appropriation  law  except  for  items  that 
will  be  suppressed,  such  as  the  appropriation  for  the 
Senate  which  will  discontinue  to  exist. 

The  House  passes  a  joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Governor-General  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  owners  of  friar 
estates  in  Batangas,  Laguna,  Bataan,  Bulacan,  and 
other  places,  towards  the  purchase  of  these  lands. 

July  15.— The  Senate  passes  the  executive  budget, 
Sen.  Domingo  Imperial,  chairman  of  the  finance 
committee,  assailing  the  House  emergency  appro- 
priation bill  as  violating  budgetary  principles  and 
confusing  the   government  finances. 
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Mercolized  Wax 

Glorifies  the  Skin 


Give  your  skin  the  beauty,  smoothness 
and  velvety-softness  that  accentuates  the 
youth  and  individuality  of  your  face 
by  using  pure  Mercolized  Wax.  Pat  the 
Wax  briskly  all  over  your  face,  neck  and 
arms  each  night  as  if  it  were  an  ordinary 
cold  cream.  It  dissolves  the  discolored 
surface  skin  removing  freckles,  tan,  liver 
spots,  and  other  blemishes.  Mercolized  Wax 
brings  out  the  hidden  beauty  of  your  skin. 
Powdered  Saxolite  reduces  wrinkles  and 
other  age  signs .  Simply  dissolve  one  ounce 
Saxolite  in  a  half-pint  witch  hazel  and  use 
as  an  astringent.  At  all  drug  and  depart- 
ment stores. 
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The  House  approves  the  public  works  (pork  barrel) 
bill  of  about  1*6,000,000. 

A  delegation  of  the  Republican  (Aglipay)  Party, 
headed  by  Ricardo  Alejandro,  Party  President,  and 
ex-Sen.  Isabelo  de  los  Reyes,  call  on  the  Governor- 
General  and  present  a  resolution  requesting  the  an- 
nulment of  the  results  of  the  plebiscite  on  the  grounds 
that  these  do  not  represent  the  true  sentiments  of 
the  people.  The  resolution  declares  it  is  not  proper 
for  the  United  States  to  conclude  its  altruistic  labors 
of  more  than  three  decades  with  a  legislative  enact- 
ment so  selfishly  conceived  as  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Act,  recites  the  beneficent  results  of  American  sover- 
eignty, states  that  the  Filipinos  have  nothing  but 
gratitude  in  their  hearts,  protests  against  the  "un- 
fortunate leaders  who  were  blind  enough  to  accept 
the  Tydings  Act  under  which  America  will  leave  us 
at  a  time  when  we  need  her  most",  and  charges  them 
with  having  failed  as  their  duty  as  defenders  of  the 
people's  interests,  declaring  that  they  forgot  that 
the  Tydings  Act  "promises  an  independence  impos- 
sible of  achievement  because  it  imposes  conditions 
which  no  country  can  bear  for  ten  years,"  and  con- 
cludes that  the  Jones  Law  is  "all  we  need  for  our 
continued  welfare".  The  resolution  arouses  partic- 
ular interest  because  Bishop  Aglipay  stated  in  a 
campaign  speech  a  few  days  ago  that  he  is  not  in 
favor  of  independence  in  ten  years  or  in  from  three 
to  five  years,  but  immediately. 

July  16. — Benito  Razon,  President  of  the  National 
Economic  Protectionism  Association,  answering 
Vicente  ViUamin's  statement  in  Washington,  de- 
clares that  the  organization  is  not  anti-foreign,  much 
less  anti-American,  and  that  it  supports  the  consti- 
tutional provision  giving  Americans  equal  rights 
with  Filipinos,  but  that  it  can  not  support  the  patron- 
age of  American  or  foreign  goods  at  the  expense  of 
Philippine  goods.  "Nepa  is  committed  to  the  task 
of  popularizing  locally  made  goods  because  the 
development  of  our  industries  will  greatly  depend 
upon  the  assurance  of  home  markets". 

The  House  unseats  Rep.  Eligio  Lagman  and 
seats  Maximo  Dimson  instead,  disposing  of  a  protest 
that  has  lain  before  the  House  for  more  than  a  year 
by  a  vote  of  46  to  17.  The  election  committee 
reported  an  even  vote  of  6399  for  each  and  Rep. 
Manuel  Roxas  proposed  that  the  House  declare  a 
failure  of  election  from  the  First  District  of  Pam- 
panga  or  else  decide  the  case  by  lot,  claiming  that 
the  House  has  no  right  to  choose  for  the  Pampanga 
constituents.  Lagman  protests  against  the  "in- 
justice" done  him  and  announces  he  will  comeback 
to  the  National  Assembly. 

Jos6  N.  Abueg,  reputed  head  of  the  Sakdals  in 
Cavite,  accused  of  inciting  sedition  at  a  Sakdal  meet- 
ing in  General  Trias  on  August  31  of  last  year,  is 
sentenced  to  an  indeterminate  sentence  of  from  two 
to  four  years.  Filomeno  Pordon,  Ignacio  Martinez, 
and  Narciso  Galvez,  his  co-accused,  receive  similar 
sentences.  They  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  and 
are  out  on  bail  of  PI, 500  each. 

The  United  States 

June  15. — The  House  of  Representatives  passes 
the  Smith  bill  to  restore  the  reductions  made  under 
the  Economy  Act  in  the  pensions  for  service  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  the  Boxer  Rebellion,  and 
the  Philippine  Insurrection.  The  Bill  now  goes  to 
the  Senate. 

June  17. — Sen.  W.  H.  King  charges  that  Japan 
has  violated  the  Nine-Power  Pacific  Treaty  and  the 
Kellogg  Peace  Pact  and  introduces  a  resolution 
empowering  the  foreign  affairs  committee  to  inquire 
into  "the  activities  of  Japan  in  China". 

Sen.  G.  W.  Norris  proposes  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  would  prohibit  the  Supreme  Court 
from  holding  an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional 
unless  the  decision  is  rendered  by  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  justices  and  the  action  is  started  within 
six  months  of  enactment. 

June  18. — The  House  passes  the  amendments  to 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  including  the 
extension  of  the  Jones-Costigan  Sugar  Control  Act 
to  December  31,  1937,  designed  principally  to  make 
the  Act  proof  against  a  possible  adverse  decision 
of  the  Supreme   Court. 

Sen.  Key  Pittman  proposes  a  Senate  investigation 
to  determine  whether  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the 
Kellogg  Pact  are  being  violated. 

Major  Porfiro  Zablan  of  the  Philippine  Constabu- 
lary is  killed  in  an  air  accident  at  Kelly  Field,  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  where  he  was  taking  advanced 
courses  in  aviation.  His  death  is  a  serious  loss  to 
the  Constabulary.  He  was  43  years  old  and  a  native 
of  Bacolor,  Pampanga. 

June  19. — The  House  appropriation  committee 
rejects  the  Administration's  request  for  a  $23,862,750 
appropriation  for  the  Philippines,  representing  the 
Philippines'  share  in  the  "profit"  accruing  to  the 
Treasury  when  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  was 
reduced,  and  authorized  by  Congress  on  June  14, 
1934,  although  the  actual  appropriation  was  never 
made.  The  committee  members  state  that  no 
evidence  has  been  presented  to  show  that  the  Philip- 
pines was  in  any  way  injured  or  suffered  loss. 

The  House  appropriations  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  of  $750,000  for  the  construction  of 
a  new  United  States  building  in  Shanghai. 

June  20. — President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  a 
special  message  to  Congress  unexpectedly  and  boldly 
urges  a  redistribution  of  wealth  through  higher 
taxes  on  the  wealthy  in  order  to  check  social  unrest, 
stating  that  the  people  know  that  "vast  personal 
incomes  arise  not  only  through  ability  or  luck,  but 
also  because  of  opportunities  to  which  the  govern- 
ment contributes.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  government 
to  restrict  such  incomes  by  very  high  taxes".  He 
advocates  also  the  simplification  of  corporate  struc- 
tures through  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  holding 
companies,  and  asks  for  increased  inheritance,  gift, 
and  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes.  Pro- 
gressives in  Congress  state  they  will  fight  for  the 
immediate  adoption  of  the  program,  but  it  is  said 
that  the  President  is  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in 


abeyance  and  press  it  as  a  campaign  issue  in  1936. 
The  Senate  passes  the  social  security  bill  76  to  6 
and  the  measure  now  goes  back  to  the  House  for 
concurrence   in  Senate   amendments. 

The  House  passes  the  Wagner  labor  disputes  bill, 
already  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the  measure  goes 
back  there  for  concurrence  in  minor  amendments. 

Rear  Admiral  Yates  Stirling,  commandant  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  formerly  commander  of 
the  Pearl  Harbor  naval  base,  is  censured  by  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  Claude  Swanson  for  a  published 
article,  written  by  him.  The  Secretary  declares  he 
believes  it  improper  for  naval  officers  "to  make 
public  controversial  comment  on  international 
affairs  which  might  be  construed  as  offensive  to 
foreign  governments  or  their  nationals".  Admiral 
Stirling  pointed  out  in  his  article  that  "United 
States  ownership  of  the  Philippines  and  British 
sovereignty  in  Borneo  and  what  in  effect  amounts 
to  a  British  protectorate  over  the  Netherlands 
Indies,  together  with  the  formidable  sea-power  of  the 
United  States  and  Britain  have  made  it  inconvenient 
for  Japanese  imperialism  to  expand  as  logic  appears 
to  dictate.  If  full  expansion  could  have  been 
achieved  to  the  southward,  avoiding  the  extensive 
commitments  in  Asia,  it  would  not  have  been  man- 
datory for  Japan  to  maintain  so  great  and  expensive 
an  army.  Japan's  navy  is  not  believed  large  enough 
for  her  to  risk  at  this  time  a  southward  march  of  her 
industrious  people.  A  greater  navy  therefore  must 
certainly  be  Japan's  dream,  and  all  the  power  of 
insistence  of  her  leaders  doubtless  will  be  mobilized 
to  make  that  nation  realize  that  their  future  lies  in 
the  seas  and  not  in  continental  Asia.  If  this  reason- 
ing is  correct,  then  the  Philippines  must  become 
Japan's  primary  objective.  They  must  be  amalga- 
mated with  Japan  before  her  armada  can  move  on 
to  further  conquest  southward.  .  .  .  The  action  of 
Japan  will  depend  upon  her  relative  strength  on  the 
seas  of  the  Far  East,  not  only  with  the  United  States 
but  with  other  seapowers  that  might  be  interested  in 
the  fate  of  the  Philippines." 

June  21. — Stock  prices  which  tumbled  upon  publi- 
cation of  the  President's  new  high  taxation  proposals 
stage  a  good  recovery  and  remain  firm. 

June  23. — Sen.  W.  E.  Borah  expresses  his  support 
of  the  taxation  program,  stating  it  is  sound  econo- 
mically and  morally,  and  claims  it  is  absurd  to  call 
it  a  "share-the-wealth"  program  as  it  is  nothing 
more  than  a  "share-in-the-support"  of  the  govern- 
ment. 

June  24. — The  President  calls  on  Congress  to 
enact  at  this  session  his  new  tax  program,  called  by 
some  "the  tax-the-rich"  program. 

The  United  States  Fleet  and  Scouting  Force  is 
ordered  to  the  North  Pacific  for  rough  water  shooting 
practice,  although  the  two  divisions  have  but  recently 
returned  from  extensive  maneuvers  with  the  rest 
of  the  fleet. 

June  25.— V.  E.  Cheane,  general  traffic  manager 
of  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc.,  announces  that 
regular  commercial  flights  between  Alameda,  Califor- 
nia, and  Manila  will  start  the  last  week  of  September 
or  the  first  week  in  October.  He  says  Manila  will  be 
the  Far  Eastern  terminus  until  arrangements  are 
made  for  landing  in  China.  Passenger  fares  will  be 
about  twice  the  present  steamship  fare  or  under 
$1,000. 

The  President  signs  the  1935-36  Navy  Depart- 
ment supply  bill,  carrying  $460,000,000  and  a  record 
peace-time  outlay  for  new  warship  construction. 

The  President  nominates  Governor-General  Frank 
Murphy  to  become  the  first  United  States  High 
Commissioner  in  the  Philippines  upon  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  Government,  and  states 
in  a  cablegram  to  him,  "You  have  richly  merited 
this  distinction  because  of  your  outstanding  services 
as  Governor-General,  and  I  am  confident  that  this 
appointment  will  be  received  with  great  satisfaction 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines". 

June  26.—  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Swanson  states 
that  for  the  time  being  the  United  States  will  with- 
hold its  decision  on  the  inaugurating  of  a  program  of 
battleship  replacement,  although  bids  for  the  private 
construction  of  auxiliary  warships  will  be  opened 
shortly.  By  1936  over  half  of  the  United  States 
battleships  will  be  obsolete  according  to  naval  treaty 
standards— that  is,  over  twenty  years  old.  Some 
of  these  ships  have,  however,  been  modernized. 

Sen.  D.  I.  Walsh,  Massachusetts  Democrat,  pres- 
ents a  resolution  in  the  Senate  asking  the  President 
to  "use  his  influence  with  the  Philippine  Legislature" 
to  secure  effective  protection  of  American  textiles 
in  Philippine  markets,  until  recently  the  largest 
single  export  outlet  for  American  cotton  goods,  the 
American  share  of  which  has  dropped  from  75  per 
cent  in  1932  to  25  per  cent  during  the  first  four  months 
of  this  year.  "It  is  understood",  declares  the  reso- 
lution, "that  the  Philippine  government  and  people 
are  sympathetic  toward  the  belief  that  because  of 
the  unusual  governmental  relations  and  other  bonds 
which  have  existed  between  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Islands,  the  products  of 
American  workmen  are  entitled  to  protection  in  the 
Islands  against  those  foreign  industries  whose  wages 
and  living  standards  are  not  comparable  to  American 
standards". 

June  27. — The  conference  draft  of  the  Wagner 
labor  disputes  bill  is  approved  by  both  houses. 

June  29. — At  the  request  of  the  President,  John 
L.  Lewis,  head  of  the  United  Mine  Workers,  calls 
off  the  threatened  nation-wide  strike  which  would 
involve  450,000  men,  for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 
The  strike  was  ordered  after  the  collapse  of  new 
hour  and  wage  negotiations  that  followed  the  Su- 
preme Court  decision  invalidating  the  National 
Recovery  Act. 

June  30. — The  Government  completes  the  fiscal 
year  with  a  deficit  of  $3,500,000,000,  raising  the 
public  debt  to  $28,700,000,000.  The  deficit  is, 
however,  $1,369,000,000  less  than  was  expected  and 
the  revenues  total    $3,800,000,000,  or  $89,000,000 


better  than  expected.  Experts  estimate  the  Pres- 
ident's new  tax  proposals  would  produce  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000  more  a  year. 

July  1. — The  House  votes  216  to  146  against  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  Senate  version  of  the  Wheeler- 
Rayburn  holding  company  bill.  Wall  Street  reacts 
gleefully,  anticipating  that  this  rebuff  to  the  Pres- 
ident will  prove  a  blow  to  his  prestige  and  will  likely 
affect  the  outcome  of  other  bills  opposed  by  the 
financial  interests,  including  the  labor  dispute  bill 
and    the    banking    bill. 

The  Senate  confirms  the  appointment  of  Murphy 
as  High  Commissioner. 

Fred  and  Algene  Keys,  brothers,  come  down  after 
653  hours  and  33  minutes  (approximately  28  days) 
breaking  the  unofficial  endurance  airplane  flight 
of  647-1/2  hours.  Fear  that  their  plane  would 
disintegrate  in  mid-air  as  a  result  of  nearly  a  month's 
uninterrupted  performance,  forced  them  to  land. 
The  name  of  the  Meridian  municipal  air  port  was 
changed  to  Keys  Field  in  recognition  of  the  feat. 

July  2. — The  House  for  the  second  time  ignores 
the  President's  request  in  passing  its  own  version 
of  the  holding  company  bill,  this  time  by  a  vote  of 
323  to  81.  The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate.  The 
House  also  adopts  a  resolution  calling  for  an  investi- 
gation of  charges  of  lobbying,  a  number  of  congress- 
men having  declared  that  they  were  threatened  with 
the  withdrawal  of  civil  works  and  relief  funds  unless 
they  supported  the  Administration. 

July  5. — The  President  signs  the  Wagner  labor 
dispute  bill  guaranteeing  labor  the  right  to  collective 
bargaining  and  setting  up  tribunals  which  will  largely 
take  the  place  of  the  NRA  labor  boards. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  answers  the  appeal  of 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  of  Abyssinia  suggesting  in 
effect  that  the  League  of  Nations  which  already  has 
undertaken  arbitration  continue  its  efforts  to  reach 
a  peaceful  solution.  The  United  States  is  "loath 
to  believe  that  either  Italy  or  Ethiopia  would  resort 
to  other  than  pacific  means  or  would  permit  any 
situation  to  arise  which  would  be  inconsistent  with 
their  commitments  under  the  Kellogg-Briand  Peace 
Pact. 

June  7. — The  spirit  of  revolt  in  Congress  against 
White  House  leadership  is  reported  to  be  growing. 
Rep.  Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York  states:  "For  the 
last  two  years,  White  House  agents  have  written 
legislation  for  Congress.  .  .  .  Irrespective  of  parti- 
sanship, it  is  the  clear  duty  of  Congress  to  put  an 
end  to  all  attempts,  whether  emanating  from  the 
White  House  or  special  interests,  to  write,  control, 
and  dominate  legislation". 

July  9. — M.  L.  Seidman  of  the  New  York  Board  of 
Trade  tells  the  House  ways  and  means  committee 
that  the  President's  tax-on-wealth  program  is  "con- 
fiscatory class  legislation"  and  declares  "experience 
demonstrates  that  excessive  taxation  on  large  in- 
comes will  not  produce  revenue  but  will  dry  up 
sources  of  revenue". 

Henderson  S.  Martin,  former  Vice-Governor  of 
the  Philippines,  dies  at  Beverley  Hills,  California, 
aged   72. 

July  11. — The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  launches  a  furious  attack  on  the 
President's  tax  program,  calling  it  confiscatory  and 
destructive  and  a  "perversion  of  the  taxing  power". 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  tells  the  Italian  Ambas- 
sador that  the  United  States  views  Italian  steps  in 
Abyssinia  with  "extreme  misgivings"  and  begins  a 
series  of  discussions  with  diplomats  of  other  coun- 
tries that  signed  the  Kellogg  Pact. 

The  President  signs  the  bill  providing  for  the  free 
transportation  of  indigent  Filipinos  at  present  in 
the  United  States  back  to  the  Philippines.  The  act 
asserts  that  it  shall  not  be  interpreted  as  authorizing 
mandatory  deportation. 

Francis  B.  Sayre,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State, 
chairman  of  the  inter-departmental  committee 
named  to  study  the  question  of  future  economic 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip- 
pines, states,  "There  is  no  question  that  we  will  be 
able  to  reach  a  common  meeting  ground  on  trade 

problems " 

July  12. — The  attempt  of  National  Guardsmen 
at  Tacoma,  Washington,  to  halt  a  parade  of  striking 
lumbermen  results  in  four  hours  of  street  fighting 
with  the  arrests  of  twenty  or  more  men  and  the 
injury  of  scores.     Tear  gas  was  used. 

July  13. — The  United  States  and  Russia  conclude 
a  trade  pact  granting  Russia  the  most  favored  nation 
benefits  in  treaties  made  with  other  countries. 

July  14. — Vicente  Villamin,  Filipino  economist* 
states  in  Washington  that  the  Nepa  campaign  waged 
in  the  Philippines  (National  Economic  Protectionism 
Association)  is  "injurious  to  the  larger  economic 
interests  of  the  Philippines",  violating  the  spirit  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  Constitution  which 
guarantees  equal  rights  to  Americans  and  Filipinos. 
The  slogan  should  be,  "Buy  Filipino  and  American" 
because  that  is  what  Filipino  self-interest  dictates 
in  the  present  circumstances.  "We  are  trying  to 
convince  America  that  a  reciprocal  trade  arrangement 
in  the  future,  which  would  be  the  economic  salvation 
of  the  Philippines,  would  be  worth  while.  With  the 
trade  balance  so  uniformly  and  increasingly  against 
the  United  States  already,  it  is  supremely  incon- 
sistent to  wage  a  campaign  that  would  inevitably 
decrease  American  imports  into  the  Islands.  The 
activities  of  Nepa  are  a  frontal  attack  upon  that 
sector  of  Philippine  economy  that  sends  Filipino 
products  to  the  United  States  duty  free  and  provides 
the  bulk  of  Filipino  buying  power  and  income  of  the 
government". 

Hundreds  of  Americans  enlist  in  New  York  City 
for  service  in  the  Abyssinian  army  to  aid  Emperor 
Haile  Selassie  in  the  event  of  war  with  Italy,  and 
American  firms  and  individuals  in  Ethiopia  have 
offered  financial  and  military  assistance.  Similar 
movements  are  under  way  in  other  countries. 

July  15. — The  Senate  appropriations  committee, 
like  that  of  the  House,  in  voting  to  report  favorably 
the  secpn4  deficiency  bill,  makes  no  provision _for 
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the  payment  of  the  Philippine  claim  for  $23,862,750 
"profit"  from  the  government's  currency  devalua- 
tion. It  is  argued  that  the  United  States  would  be 
setting  a  dangerous  precedent  in  reimbursing  the 
Philippines. 

July  16. — The  United  States  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Boston  rules  that  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  processing  tax  is  unconstitutional, 
basing  this  conclusion  on  the  contention  that  Con- 
gress is  not  authorized  to  regulate  production,  this 
being  within  the  control  of  the  individual  States, 
and  that  such  legislation  is  an  improper  delegation 
of  fpower.  Sugar  prices  drop  several  points  as  a 
result  of  the  decision,  which  will  be  appealed. 

Pedro  Guevara,  Philippine  Resident  Commissioner 
in  the  United  States,  announces  that  he  will  shortly 
sail  for  Manila,  closing  his  career  in  Washing- 
ton after  twelve  years  service.  He  will  arrive  in  the 
Philippines  over  three  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Sep- 
tember 17  elections,  but  has  announced  no  plan  to 
seek  a  seat  in  the  National  Assembly. 

Other  Countries 

June  16. — The  United  States  Asiatic  Fleet  draws 
high  praise  from  Chinese  authorities  after  600  officers 
and  men  put  out  a  fire  in  the  industrial  district  of 
Chefoo  which  the  local  firefighters  were  unable  to 
control. 

June  17. — Continuous  conferences  are  being  held 
in  Nanking  between  Chinese  and  Japanese  officials 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  latter  are  pressing  a 
written  acceptance  of  the  Japanese  demands. 

Japanese  newspaper  dispatches  state  that  the 
military  in  Manchukuo  have  decided  that  Gen. 
Sung  Cheh-huan,  Governor  of  Chahar  province, 
must  go,  and  that  if  Nanking  does  not  remove  him, 
the  Japanese  army  will  treat  him  and  his  army  as 
bandits.  The  Japanese  allege  that  Sung's  troops 
have   three   times   "invaded"    Manchukuo. 

Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  British  foreign  minister,  tells 
the  House  of  Commons  that  the  North  China  situa- 
tion is  confusing  owing  to  conflicting  reports  and 
states  that  the  government  is  negotiating  with  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  regarding  the  developments. 
He  declares  that  the  local  Japanese  commanders  and 
not  Tokyo  is  making  the  demands  and  that  these 
are  "not  so  extreme"  as  originally  reported. 

It  is  disclosed  that  Britain  has  sanctioned  the 
construction  of  a  navy  by  Germany  up  to  35  per  cent 
of  the  underage  British  naval  strength — which  would 
give  the  German  navy  actually  about  17  per  cent 
of  the  British  strength.  France  and  Italy  dispatch 
vigorous  notes  to  Britain  rejecting  any  prospective 
treaty  revision  which  would  restore  Germany  to 
the  status  of  a  major  sea  power  and  stating  that  if 
Britain  agrees  to  a  German  tonnage  equal  to  35  per 
cent  of  Britain's  they  will  consider  themselves  justi- 
fied in  resuming  full  liberty  of  naval  construction. 

June  18. — Reported  that  General  Sung  has  been 
dismissed  as  Governor  of  Chahar. 


June  19. — Reported  that  the  refusal  of  China  to 
grant  Japanese  the  right  to  operate  a  Tokyo  to 
Canton  air  line,  makes  it  difficult  for  the  Chinese  to 
grant  permission  to  the  Pan  American  Airways,  Inc. 
to  use  Canton  as  a  terminal,  and  that  negotiations 
have  therefore  begun  for  possible  use  of  Hongkong 
or  Macao  as  a  terminal.  It  is  also  suggested  that 
the  service  terminate  in  Manila,  leaving  the  con- 
necting service  with  the  Asiatic  mainland  to  be 
maintained  by  the  China  National  Aviation  Com- 
pany in  which  Pan  America  has  stock. 

Australia's  Commonwealth  Council  of  Defense 
meets  to  consider  plans  for  defense  in  view  of  the 
prospects  of  a  tremendous  armament  race  developing. 

The  Anglo-German  naval  agreement  is  signed  and 
becomes  effective  immediately.  French  officials 
express  surprise  at  the  apparent  abrupt  change  in 
Britain's  foreign  policy  from  cooperation  with  France 
and  Italy  which  former  Premier  Ramsay  MacDonald 
sponsored.  Premier  Benito  Mussolini  states  that 
in  view  of  the  British-German  action,  he  will  here- 
after not  bother  to  consult  other  governments,  but 
will  act  as  he  thinks  best  under  the  circumstances, 
and  states  that  Britain's  action  in  individually 
dealing  with  Germany  the  greatest  blow  to  the 
prestige  of  the  League  of  Nations  since  the  withdrawal 
of  Japan  as  a  member.  In  view  of  the  reaction  in 
{Continued  on  page  414) 
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Sunrise  and  Sunset 

(Upper  Limb) 
Rises 
Aug.  4..  5:39  a.m. 
Aug.  9..  5:40  a.m. 
Aug.  14..  5:41  a.m. 
Aug.  19..  5:42  a.m. 
Aug.  24..  5:43  a.m. 
Aug.  29..  5:43  a.m. 

Moonrise  and   Moonset 

(Upper  Limb) 

Rises 

Augu-.t      1 6:56  a.m. 

August     2 7:43  a.m. 

August     3 8:28  a.m. 

August     4 9:14  a.m. 

August     5 10:00  a.m. 
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August     6 10:49  a.m.  10:34  p.m. 

August     7 11:40  a.m.  11:16  p.m. 

August     8 12:33  p.m. 

August     9 1:30  p.m.  12:04   a.m. 

August  10 2:28  p.m.  12:57  a.m. 

August  11 3:26  p.m.  1:55  a.m. 

August  12 4:23  p.m.  2:57  a.m. 

August  13 5:16  p.m.  4:01  a.m. 

August  14 6:06  p.m.  5:05  a.m. 

August  15 6:53  p.m.  6:06  a.m. 

August  16 7:38  p.m.  7:07  a.m. 

August  17 8:23  p.m.  8:07  a.m. 

August  18 9:09  p.m.  9:07  a.m. 

August  19 9:56  p.m.  10:07  a.m. 

August  20 10:45  p.m.  11:06  a.m. 

August  21 11:37  p.m.  12:05  p.m. 

August  22 1:03  p.m. 

August  23 12:31  a.m.  1:59  p.m. 

August  24 1:26  a.m.  2:50  p.m. 

August  25 2:20  a.m.  3:37  p.m. 

August  26 3:13  a.m.  4:20  p.m. 

August  27 4:03  a.m.  5:00  p.m. 

August  28 4:52  a.m.  5:36  p.m. 

August  29 5:39  a.m.  6:11  p.m. 

August  30 6:26  a.m.  6:46  p.m. 

August  31 7:11  a.m.  7:20  p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

First  Quarter  on  the     7th  at 9:23  p.m. 

Full  Moon  on  the  14th  at 8:44  p.m. 

Last  Quarter  on  the  21st  at 11:17  a.m. 

New  Moon  on  the  29th  at 9:00  a.m. 

Apogee  on  the     3rd  at 2:06  a.m. 

Perigee  on  the  15th  at 4:06  p.m. 

Apogee  on  the  30th  at 10:18  a.m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 

MERCURY  rises  at  6:09  a.  m.  and  sets  at  6:39 
p.m.  The  planet  is  too  close  to  the  Sun  for  observa- 
tion. 

VENUS  rises  at  7:52  a.  m.  and  sets  at  7:48  p.  m. 
The  Planet  may  be  found  in  the  western  sky  in  the 
constellation  of  Virgo  just  after  sundown. 

MARS  rises  at  11:08  a.  m.  and  sets  at  10:34  p.  m. 
At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western 
sky  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo. 

JUPITER  rises  at  11:33  a.  m.  and  sets  at  10:59  p. 
m.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  about  30° 
above  the  western  horizon  in  the  constellation  of 
Libra. 

SATURN  rises  at  7:20  p.  m.  on  the  14th  and  sets 
at  6:58  a.  m.  on  the  15th.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet 
may  be  found  very  low  in  the  eastern  horizon  in  the 
constellation  of  Aquarius. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 
North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  Zenith 

Deneb  in  Cygnus  Altair  in  Aquila 

Vega  in  Lyra  Formalhaut  in  Piscis  Aus- 

Arcturus  in  Bootis  tralis 

Antares  in  Scorpius 
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Editorials 


Senate-President  Manuel  L.  Quezon's  address 
delivered  upon  the  occasion  of  his  formal  accept- 
ance on  July  20  of  the 
Mr.  Quezon's  Address  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent of  the  Common- 
wealth, was  undoubtedly  the  finest  in  his  long 
political  career. 

Simple  and  direct  in  style,  and  truly  eloquent,  responsible 
and  conservative  in  tone,  and  comprehensive  and  wise 
in  substance,  it  was  an  utterance  of  the  highest  type  of 
forward-looking  statesmanship.  If  Mr.  Quezon  is  able 
to  translate  this  address  into  action  and  to  carry  out  his 
plans,  an  important  step  will  have  been  taken  toward  the 
realization  of  the  ideal  of  a  strong  and  enduring  Philippine 
Republic. 

He  pledged  himself  to  uphold  democratic  principles  and 
safeguard  individual  rights  as  guaranteed  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  he  looks  upon  as  "the  expression  of  the  sover- 
eignty and  of  the  aggregate  will  of  the  Filipino  people,\ 
He  promised  an  honest  and  efficient  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  government  under  a  civil  service  regime  in 
which  merit  and  character  alone  will  be  the  qualification 
for  office.  He  expressed  himself  in  favor  of  a  simple  and 
economical  government,  and  promised  to  keep  the  budget 
in  balance  and  maintain  the  credit  of  the  government. 
He  criticised  the  demagogues  who  have  told  the  people 
that  there  will  be  no  taxes  except  upon  the  rich  and  pointed 
out  that  it  is  the  primary  duty  of  citizens  to  contribute  to 
the  support  of  the  government,  adding,  however  that 
taxation  which  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  re- 
lative financial  ability  of  the  taxpayer  is  unjust.  He  de- 
clared himself  in  favor  of  a  complete  revision  of  the  taxa- 
tion system  with  the  best  technical  advice  available  and 
promised  to  make  a  general  reduction  in  the  assessed  value 
of  real  property  in  accordance  with  present  price  levels. 
He  condemned  the  so-called  pork-barrel  system  of  allotting 
appropriations  for  public  works  as  a  waste  of  funds,  and 
advocated  the  building  of  roads,  schools,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  a  carefully  prepared  plan  systematically  carried  out. 

He  declared  that  he  stands  by  the  educational  policy 
enunciated  in  the  Constitution  and  held  that  the  State 
is  in  duty  bound  to  maintain  "a  complete  and  adequate 
system  of  public  education'',  and  said  that  his  attention 
will  be  especially  devoted  to  making  it  possible  for  every 
child  to  go  to  school,  and  that  plans  for  adult  citizenship 
training  will  also  be  carried  out.     He  expressed  the  opinion 


that  the  government  should  create  a  large  number 
of  scholarships  for  talented  young  men  and  women, 
so  that  poverty  will  not  prevent  their  development. 
He  said  he  is  in  favor  of  greater  emphasis  on 
vocational  and  agricultural  training  in  the  inter- 
mediate and  high  schools. 
He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  administering  justice 
without  fear  or  favor,  and  of  maintaining  the  confidence 
of  the  people  in  the  courts,  stating  that  it  is  necessary  that 
the  utmost  care  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  justices  of  the 
peace,  especially,  since  the  courts  of  these  men  are  often 
the  only  tribunals  accessible  to  the  masses  of  the  people, 
and  he  pledged  himself  to  do  everything  in  his  power  to 
maintain  them  free  from  political  or  other  extraneous 
influences. 

He  stated  that  efforts  should  be  made  by  the  government 
to  acquire  the  remaining  large  church  estates  and  subdivide 
them  into  small  lots  for  sale  at  a  fair  and  just  price  to  the 
tenants,  and  also  declared  that  in  certain  place  tenants  are 
victims  of  unfair  practices  on  the  part  of  landlords  which 
must  be   stopped. 

He  stated  that  fortunately  there  exists  no  sharp  cleavage 
between  labor  and  capital  here,  but  that  this  is  no  proof 
that  this  will  always  be  the  case  and  he  advocated  that  steps 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  exploitation  and  oppression  of  the 
workers.  He  declared  that  our  laborers  received  higher 
wages  and  are  better  protected  in  their  rights  than  laborers 
in  other  Oriental  countries,  but  stated  that  we  must  go 
farther  in  this  direction.  He  declared  himself  as  believing 
in  the  institution  of  private  property,  but  contended  that 
whenever  property  rights  come  in  conflict  with  human 
rights,  the  former  should  yield  to  the  latter.  "Human  life 
is  the  measure  of  all  values  and  considerations  of  profit 
must  give  way  to  the  supremacy  of  human  existence". 

He  pointed  out  that  "a  change  in  the  political  status 
of  a  country  always  gives  rise  to  fear  and  misgivings",  and 
that  "not  only  among  Americans  and  foreigners,  but  even 
among  a  few  Filipinos,  the  impending  political  changes 
caused  anxiety  as  to  the  future".  "There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  these  fears",  he  asserted.  "I  give  assurance  that 
peace,  order,  law,  and  justice  will  reign  supreme  under 
the  Commonwealth,  and  that  the  rights  of  foreigners  and 
nationals  alike  will  be  safeguarded.  Existing  investments, 
whether  foreign  or  national,  will  receive  every  inducement 
to  stay,  and  outside  capital  will  be  welcomed.     We  espe- 
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A  fitting  complement  to  Mr.  Quezon's  address  was  that  of 
Mr.  Osmena,  the  vice-presidential  candidate  under  the  coali- 
tion, delivered  on  the  same  oc- 
Mr.  Osmeiia's  Address    casion.   While  Mr.  Quezon  spoke 

of  the  future,  Mr.  Osmena  out- 
lined the  history  of  the  independence  movement.  He  spoke 
of  the  early  workers  for  Philippine  emancipation — Rizal, 
Del  Pilar,  Ponce,  Lopez  Jaena,  the  Luna  brothers,  Pangani- 
ban,  and  others,  and  of  the  "tangible  service  rendered  to  the 
cause  of  our  freedom  by  the  obscure  masses  of  the  people", 
and  by  Andres  Bonifacio,  who  stands  "head  and  shoulders 
above  the  rest,  the  great  hero  of  our  contemporary  history". 
He  spoke  of  the  "men  of  the  revolution"  setting  up  a  "gov- 
ernment of  our  own  in  Malolos".  There  was  no  direct 
mention  of  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  (also  at  this  time  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  Commonwealth),  but 
declared:  "The  leaders  of  the  Revolution  unconditionally 
surrendered  to  and  recognized  American  sovereignty", 
and,  he  went  on,  "as  if  this  were  not  enough  for  the  com- 
plete disaster  of  the  popular  ideals,  the  Federal  Party  pro- 
claimed the  annexation  of  the  Philippines  to  the  United 
States  as  a  national  aspiration". 

Mr.  Osmena  pointed  out  that  America  "pursued  a  liberal 
policy  in  her  administration  of  our  affairs,  resolving  to 
preserve  the  Philippines  for  the  Filipinos  and  voluntarily 
assuming  the  moral  obligation  of  giving  them  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  government".  However,  he  stated, 
there  were  misconceptions  then  current — "that  the  Fili- 
pinos were  not  prepared  for  a  democratic  government  .  .  ., 
that  there  was  no  real  homogeneous  people  .  .  .  that  they 
possessed  no  common,  intelligent  aspiration,  and  that  if 
this  existed,  it  certainly  was  not  for  independence.  ..." 

"Thus  it  was",  continued  Mr.  Osmena,  "that  the  people 
decided  to  launch  their  second  revolution — the  peaceful 
revolution  which  has  brought  us  the  Independence  Law — by 
resuming  in  peace  the  work  which  was  interrupted,  at  the 
same  point  where  it  was  deserted  .  .  .  and  embarking  on  a 
campaign  of  national  revindication." 

"The  Cooper  Act  of  1902  gave  birth  to  the  represen- 
tative system  with  the  establishment  of  a  popular  As- 
sembly vested  with  legislative  powers  ..."  On  the  strength 
of  the  statement  in  an  official  report  of  William  Howard 
Taft,  then  Secretary  of  War,  that  the  Philippine  Assembly 
was  a  success,  that  body  "considered  it  opportune  to  ap- 
prove the  first  resolution  declaring  the  actual  capacity  of 
the  Filipino  people  for  self-government  and  making  of 
record  the  national  aspiration  for  independence." 

"In  1916  an  organic  act  more  liberal  than  the  Cooper 
Law  was  approved,  but  in  retaining  the  appointive  Gov- 
ernor-General in  face  of  the  elective  Legislature,  the  new 
Law  established  a  duality  of  powers  in  the  government, 
thus   creating   a   source   of  serious   conflicts.  ..." 

Mr.  Osmena  next  reviewed  the  progress  made  in  the  Phil- 
ippines during  the  ensuing  period  and  stated  that  after  "this 
vast  work  of  national  reconstruction  had  been  completed 
and  the  existence  of  a  stable  government  in  the  country 
had  become  an  established  fact,  the  offensive  for  freedom 
advanced  with  greater  determination  and  vision  to  a  new 
front,  the  United  States.  On  the  new  battle-line  were 
entrenched  the  parliamentary  missions  which  had  to  over- 
come the  systematic  opposition  or  the  indifference  which 

(Continued  on  page  408) 
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The  emphasis  both  Mr.  Osmena  and  Mr.  Quezon  lay  on 
the  fact  that  the  independence  issue  has  been  settled  in 

favor  of  the  contentions  of  the 
The  Improvement  Filipinos  for  a  third  of  a  century, 
in  Public  Morale        seems   to   promise   a   period    that 

will  be  free  from  the  political  agita- 
tion that  has  done  so  much  to  retard  development  along  any 
but  political  lines  during  past  years,  and  the  attention 
already  being  given  to  the  economic  problems  of  the  coun- 
try by  Filipino  leaders  would  seem  to  be  bound  to  result: 
in  a  period  of  comparatively  rapid  economic  development 
despite  the  untoward  economic  conditions  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

Great  increases  in  the  export  of  our  present  money  crops 
are  probably  not  to  be  expected,  although  the  efforts  that 
will  soon  be  directed  toward  establishing  more  obviously 
mutually  advantageous  trade  relations  between  the  Phil- 
ippines and  the  United  States  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
stimulating  effect.  The  linking  of  the  Philippines  to  the 
United  States  by  air,  indicated  for  the  near  future,  will 
also  have  important  economic  results.  Increased  invest- 
ments of  local,  American,  and  foreign  capital,  especially  in 
our  rapidly  growing  mining  industry,  and  the  building  up 
of  new  local  industries  and  markets,  the  carrying  out  of 
various  colonization  schemes,  all  these  developments  pro- 
mise a  return  of  more  general  prosperity. 

The  fact  that  the  Filipino  leaders  are  wise  enough  to 
understand  the  need  for  continued  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  and  are  frank  enough  to  say  so,  indeed  mak- 
ing this  a  point  to  win  in  the  important  national  elections, 
together  with  strong  indications  that  United  States  leaders 
may  be  counted  upon  to  meet  the  Filipino  leaders  half  way, 
has  done  much  to  dissipate  the  fears  and  anxieties  that 
have  ruled  here  for  .many  months,  and  confidence  is  being 
rapidly  restored,  in  fact  a  feeling  bordering  on  enthusiasm 
is  becoming  evident.  It  appears  that  the  Commonwealth 
will  shortly  be  inaugurated  in  a  general  atmosphere  of 
hopefulness  and  good  will.  No  one  would  have  predicted 
this  only  a  few  months  ago,  and  the  credit  is  largely  due  to 
the  wise  statesmanship  of  the  Filipino  leaders. 


Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  is  reported  to  have 
advised  Mr.  Harold  M.  Bixby,  one  of  the  executives  of  the 
Pan  American  Airways  who  has  been  in 
''Clippers"  Manila  for  some  time,  that  the  company  go 
ahead  with  its  preparations  for  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  trans-Pacific  air  service,  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Legislature  did  not  during  its  last  short  session  approve 
the  franchise  asked  for,  expressing  confidence  that  that 
body  will  act  favorably  when  the  session  is  resumed  in 
September,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  advice  will  be 
acted  upon. 

The  inauguration  of  the  service  had  been  set  for  late 
August  or  early  September,  and  delay  would  have  an  un- 
fortunate psychological  effect  as  well  as  costing  the  Philip- 
pines the  large  gains  that  might  otherwise  be  made  as  a 
result,  especially,  of  the  faster  mail  transport.  It  is  not 
generally  known,  for  instance,  that  the  interest  paid  on  the 
values  of  certain  commercial  documents  in  transit  amounts 
to  a  very  large  total  each  year. 


and  possessed  that  "peculiarly  satisfying 
beauty  which  always  belongs  to  the  thing 
absolutely  fitted  for  the  purpose  it  is  designed 
to  fill".  The  majority  of  these  ships  were 
built  in  New  England  yards,  and  it  is  a  satis- 
fying thought  that  the  great  air  clippers  of 
today,  equally  graceful  and  capable  of  a  speed 
of  180  miles  an  hour,  are  also  American. 


So  much  space  has  already  been  given  to 
the  addresses  of  Mr.  Quezon  and  Mr.  Osmena 
in  these  columns,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
give  an  adequate  review  here  of  another  not- 
able address  delivered  in  Manila  last  month 

which,  for  its  clear- 


Vice- Governor 
Hayden's  Fine 
Analysis  of 
America's  Problems 


The  drawing  by  Mr.  Amorsolo  reproduced  on  this  page 
shows  the  peculiar  American  sailing  ship  of  the  nineteenth 
century  known  as  the  clipper,  and  one  of  the  large  Pan 
American  transport  planes  that  have  been  given  the  same 
name.  The  clipper  ships  might  make  as  much  as  eighteen 
knots  an  hour  and  one  ship  established  a  record  of  363 
miles  in  one  day.  (Encyclopedia  Britannica).  The  origin 
of  the  word  is  believed  by  some  authors  to  come  from  the 
expression  "going  at  a  clip",  i.  e.  moving  swiftly.  Smaller 
vessels,  known  as  Baltimore  clippers,  were  famous  as  pri- 
vateers in  the  early  wars  of  the  United  States,  but  the 
first  large  ship  of  the  kind — the  Ann  McKim  (494  tons) — 
was  built  in  1833,  a  little  over  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
gold  rush  in  California  was  responsible  for  the  building  of 
one  hundred  sixty  clipper  ships  in  four  years,  and  they 
also  played  an  important  part  in  the  China  tea  trade,  as 
this  commodity  quickly  loses  its  quality  in  the  hold  of  a 
ship,  and  prizes  were  offered  by  merchants  for  the  delivery 
at  the  earliest  possible  time  of  the  first  crop  of  the  season. 
The  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal  and  the  improvement  in 
steam-propelled  boats  put  an  end  to  these  tea  races.  The 
clipper  of  the  last  century  was  a  long,  slender  vessel,  with 
a  sharp,  long  bow,  and  with  the  three  masts  slanting  back- 
wards and  carrying  rectangular  sails.  With  its  cloud  of 
sails,  this  graceful  vessel  was  a  "sheer  delight  to  the  eye", 


sighted  analysis  of 
American    govern- 
mental problems, 
deserves  the  largest 
possible    attention, 
especially  in   the   United    States.     That   an 
address  of  such  significance  and  importance 
should  be  made  here,  ten  thousand  miles  away 
from  the  national  capital  where  these  prob- 
lems come  to  a  focus,  may  well  be  a  matter  of 
local  pride.  Reference  is  made  to  the  Fourth 
of   July    address    of    Vice-Governor    J.     R. 
Hay  den. 

Making  no  apology  for  discussing  these  problems 
here,  as  the  "orderly  and  progressive  readjustment  of 
American  life  that  is  in  progress  concerns  not  only 
America,  but  the  world,  and  .  .  .  particularly  the 
Philippines  .  .  .  [because]  the  destiny  of  these  Islands 
is  linked  directly  with  that  of  the  United  States",  our 
able  Vice-Governor,  recognized  as  one  of  the  leading 
American  political  economists,  pointed  out  the  mo- 
mentous changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  Amer- 
ican economy  since  the  writing  of  the  Constitution. 
He  showed  that  for  more  than  a  century,  America's 
"virgin  land  .  .  .  offered  an  apparently  inexhaustible  field  for  indivi- 
dual and  national  expansion  ...  a  source  of  ever  increasing  wealth, 
on  the  whole  evenly  distributed  and  democratically  subject  to 
acquisition  by  personal  effort  ...  a  unique  economic  basis  for  the 
application  of  the  political  principles  of  liberty  and  democracy 
as  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  .  .  .  and  embodied 

in  the  Constitution  of  1787 American  economic  organization  .  . . 

was  such  that  a  political  philosophy  and  organization  that  exalted  the 
individual  and  the  neighborhood  and  their  rights  was  readily  workable. 
A  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  political  and  economic  problems  of 
Nineteenth  Century  America  were  national  in  character.  .  .  .  The 
greater  part  were  state  and  local.  Relatively  speaking,  there  existed 
a  local  self-sufficiency  in  food,  in  the  materials  of  industry  and  com. 
merce,  in  markets,  in  credit  and  finance. " 

"This  state  and  local  economic  independence,  which  made  political 
federalism  possible,"  went  on  Mr.  Hayden,  however,  "decreased  pro- 
portionately to  the  development  of  the  country  and  the  utilization  of 
its  resources  by  the  technique  of  modern  industrial  society.  .  .  .  The 
development  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  United  States  entered  a  new 
phase  about  the  end  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  It  is  significant  that 
at  about  the  same  time  the  last  of  the  vast  public  domain  of  the  nation 
was  opened  for  virtually  free  settlement.  Since  that  time  America 
has  become  essentially  an  industrial  nation.  A  transformation  far 
beyond  the  wildest  imaginings  of  the  original  nation  builders  has  oc- 
curred in  the  production  and  distribution  of  goods.  .  .  .  The  individual 
American  citizen  and  the  local  American  group  are  no  longer  even 
moderately  self-sufficient  as  to  either  the  production,  the  distribution, 

or   the   consumption   of   goods Today    the    farmer    must   buy 

machinery,   building   materials,   clothing,    education,   transportation ; 
{Continued  on  page  406) 
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The  Amazing  Argentine 


By  Marc  T.  Greene 


were 
that 


MORE  than  four  centuries  ago  a  boatload  of 
adventurous  sailors  from  a  little  town  in 
southern  Spain  skirted  the  lower  coasts  of 
South  America,  following  close  upon  the  heels  of 
Magellan  and  da  Gama,  until  they  came  to  what 
seemed  a  vast  inland  sea.  They  sailed  up  it  for 
two  hundred  miles,  yet  from  either  shore  they 
never  able  to  discern  the  other.  They  concluded 
it  was  without  limits  of  length  or  breadth,  possibly  the 
long-sought  passage  to  the  fabulous  Indies.  But  they 
explored  no  farther.  Upon  a  stretch  of  flat,  marshy  land 
on  the  southern  bank  they  established  themselves  in  a 
small  settlement  which  they  named  after  the  church  at 
which  they  worshipped  back  in  Spain,  "La  Ciudad  della 
Nostra  Senora  de  Buenos  Aires,"  "The  City  of  Our  Lady 
of  the  Good  Airs." 

Little  existed  there  then  to  justify  so  romantic  and 
gracious  a  name,  nor  did  for  three  and  a  half  centuries. 
The  first  settlement  was  abandoned,  another  established 
by  other  Spaniards  and  lost  to  the  English  years  after 
in  a  fight  in  which  the  British  general,  Beresford,  distin- 
guished himself  by  capturing  the  city  with  only  two  thou- 
sand men.  But  England  failed  to  back  him  up  and  the 
Spanish  with  their  Indian  allies  regained  it.  In  1810  it 
declared  its  independence  of  Spain,  the  Spanish  monarchy 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Continental  wars.  Upon 
the  Restoration,  Ferdinand  VII  determined  to  punish  all 
the  Spanish  Americas  for  their  "disloyalty,"  but  with  the 
aid  of  the  great  soldier,  San  Martin,  who  shares  with  Bolivar 
the  glory  of  South  America's  successful  struggle  for  freedom 
from  Spanish  despotism,  the  Argentine  maintained  its 
independence. 

Now  on  the  flats  of  the  Plata,  the  "silver"  river,  there 
commenced  to  expand  the  future  City  of  the  Good  Airs. 
And  upon  the  fertile  plains  of  the  interior,  the  pampas, 
settled  adventurers  from  all  the  world,  even  as  they  have 
been  settling  ever  since.  They  bred  horses  from  the  basic 
Arab  stockwhich  the  first  Spaniards  had  brought  over,  they 
planted  corn  and  wheat,  and  presently  they  commenced 
cattle-raising. 

But  the  city  itself  was  an  ugly  place,  a  settlement  for 
purposes  of  trade  only.  It  straggled  across  the  flat  country 
along  and  back  from  the  "silver"  river  whose  hue  actually 
was,  and  still  is,  as  saffron  as  the  Yang  Tsze  Kiang's.  The 
shores  were  so  flat  that  no  vessel  could  approach  nearer 
than  five  miles,  and  everything  had  to  be  borne  ashore  in 
shallow  lighters  and  then  on  the  backs  of  men  and  horses. 
The  city  was  one  of  shacks  and  tents  and  mud-and-thatch 
houses,  and  in  summer  when  the  temperature  sometimes 
exceeded  100  and  the  atmosphere  was  as  steamy  as  a  Turkish 
bath,  epidemics  of  many  sorts  swept  the  "mushroom" 
city  whose  character  so  markedly  belied  its  name. 

Then,  and  it  was  scarce  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago, 
began  the  real  development  of  this  stupendous  capital  of 
the  world's  most  promising  land,  the  building  of  the  place 
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that  presently  should  well  and  truly  justify  the 
sonorous  title  of  the  first  Spaniards.  Far-sighted 
men,  many  of  them  British,  discerned  the  possi- 
bilities of  this  land  of  the  richest  soil  in  all  the 
world,  a  land  where,  as  they  say  in  the  Argen- 
tine, "you  can  bury  a  stone  overnight  and  it 
will  sprout  by  morning."  Pioneers  of  empire  from  every 
land,  determined  men  and  competent,  replaced  the  refugees 
and  outlaws  and  soldiers  of  fortune.  Selected  cattle  were 
brought  from  Europe,  chiefly  from  Britain  and  Holland, 
to  develop  the  herds  upon  the  great  estancias  that  today 
produce  what  is,  beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  the  finest 
beef  in  the  world.  Systematic  planting  of  maize  and  wheat 
and  other  cereals  commenced.  Alfalfa  was  sewn  and  the 
breeding  of  swine  on  a  large  scale  undertaken.  And  among 
the  first  projects  of  the  English  was  a  railway  system.  It 
had  its  inception  in  1854.  Today  it  comprises  more  than 
22,000  miles.  It  is  British  in  every  detail,  one  more  monu- 
ment to  the  pioneering  enterprise  of  the  race  that  always 
finishes  what  it  undertakes. 

Meanwhile  there  came  into  being  the  new  City  of  the 
Good  Airs.  It  seemed  to  take  form  like  an  Arabian  Nights 
fable  become  fact.  Its  growth  was  a  greater  marvel  than 
San  Francisco's  out  of  the  chaos  of  '49,  and  today  it  is 
one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world.  Upwards  of  two  and  a 
half  million  people  comprise  its  population,  and  they  are 
of  the  blood  of  every  nation  and  race.  It  is  as  cosmopolitan 
as  Shanghai,  yet  it  possesses  the  culture  of  Europe.  From 
the  commencement  primarily  a  mart  of  trade  and  still 
that,  the  Argentine  capital  has  not  failed  to  keep  pace  in 
cultural  development  with  material  expansion,  and  that 
is  perhaps  the  outstanding  impression  it  makes  upon  the 
discerning  visitor.  Here  Nordic  and  Latin  alike  have 
brought  their  artistic  values,  determined  that  this  huge 
metropolis  should  not  grow  up  a  mere  monument  to  material 
achievement. 

Here  then  in  the  far  south,  in  the  exact  latitude  of  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  is  a  city  of  Continental  Europe,  a  city 
of  cultural  development  equalled  by  few  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  of  expansive  and  far-sighted  design,  of  archi- 
tectural beauty  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  Old  World, 
of  far-flung  dimensions  beyond  all  but  two  or  three  in  either 
hemisphere,  of  Continental  gaiety  yet  of  British  orderliness, 
of  brilliance  and  commercial  activity  and  material  well- 
being. 

Buenos  Aires  comprises  almost  a  quarter  of  the  population 
of  the  Argentine  Republic,  this  country  which  is  more  than 
four-fifths  as  large  as  all  of  Europe  including  the  British 
isles,  yet  populated  by  less  than  12,000,000  as  against 
300,000,000  in  Europe.  Therein  alone  is  revealed  some- 
thing of  its  vast  resources  and  its  incomputable  potential- 
ities. But  we  will  go  into  that  presently.  Let  us  first 
glance  a  little  farther  at  the  wonderful  capital,  which  in 
the  thought  of  most  foreigners  is  all  that  there  is  of  the 
amazing  Argentine. 

(Continued  on  page  403) 


Silent  Seas 
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WO  days  after  the  opening  of  school,  we  met. 
We  met  at  about  five  minutes  to  seven  just 
as  she  had  crossed  the  little  bridge  near  the 
Recreation  Hall.    She  gave  me  a  casual  glance,  but  I 
looked  at  her  longer  than  I  should  have.  When  we  had  l 
passed  each  other,  I  wanted  to  look  back  to  see  if  she 
looked  as  graceful  when  viewed  from  the  rear  as  she  was 
seen  from  the  front.      But  I  did  not  look  back.     Perhaps 
it  was  my  man's  pride.     I  can  see  her  again  on  the  campus 
or  in  the  assembly,  I  thought. 

About  five  minutes  to  seven  the  next  morning  we  met 
again  near  the  Recreation  Hall,  now  before  she  had  crossed 
the  little  bridge.  We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment and  passed  on.  She  was  going  to  the  Conservatory. 
I  was  going  to  the  Science  Building. 

I  had  wanted  to  see  if  she  was  using  makeup  because  the 
morning  before,  I  had  imagined  she  used  it.  And  her  long 
brows  might  have  been  staved.  This  morning  I  saw  that 
her  brows  were  a  natural  endowment.  I  thought  of 
her  big  black  eyes  which  reminded  one  of  long,  dark  nights 
which  hide  many  things.  But  her  eyes  could  not  hide  dark 
things.     They  were  dreaming,  idealistic  eyes. 

I  did  not  see  her  the  next  morning  at  five  minutes  to 
seven  near  the  Recreation  Hall.  I  was  a  little  late.  But 
we  met  near  the  corner,  not  far  from  the  Conservatory.  A 
faint  shadow  of  a  smile  fluttered  from  the  corners  of  her 
lips.  You  are  late,  her  smile  seemed  to  say.  I  also 
smiled.  Her  smile  was  like  a  faint  ripple  on  the  surface  of 
dark,    tranquil   water. 

The  following  morning  I  reached  the  little  bridge  on 
time.  She  was  just  emerging  from  a  path  across  the 
street,  and  was  crossing  the  road  to  the  campus.  I  told 
her  in  my  smile,  You  are  late.  She  understood  me  and 
answered,  Yes,  I  am.     Her  smile  was  now  more  friendly. 

I  thought  of  the  girl,  tall,  graceful.  Big  black  eyes  like 
dark  nights.  Brows  like  young  moons.  A  half-formed 
smile  that  awaited  beautiful  revealments.  I  thought  of 
lonely  shores.  Of  a  home  by  the  sea  where  the  winds 
gently  blow.  And  flowers  and  a  blue  sky.  And  a  gentle 
river.     Of  long,  dark  nights  under  purple  stars. 

I  touched  my  hat  when  we  met  the  next  morning.  She 
acknowledged  my  courtesy  with  a  slight  bow.  But  she  did 
not  smile.  We  always  meet  here  every  morning,  she 
seemed  to  say  with  the  slightest  lift  of  her  chin.  Yes,  we 
do,  I  answered.     We  passed  on. 

I  thought  of  her  chin.     How  it  could  lift  at  the  slightest 


By  Edilberto  K.  Tiempo 

angle,  and  yet  tell  that  she  was  proud;  she  did  not 
want  me  to  think  she  wanted  to  meet  me  some  min- 
utes to  seven  near  the  Recreation  Hall  every  morning. 
The  next  morning  I  did  not  meet  her  because  I 
did  not  want  to.     I   also  had  some  pride.      I  had 
thought  the  way  she   did.      I   had  waited  to  read 
her  thoughts  in  the  lift  of  her  chin.     I  should  not  have 
waited. 

I  went  to  school  fifteen  minutes  before  seven. 

About  five  minutes  to  seven  the  first  morning  of  the 
following  week  I  saw  her  coming  from  the  little  bridge. 
Although  she  was  not  looking  at  me,  I  knew  she  had  seen 
me  coming.  But  before  we  met,  I  had  turned  into  Millard 
Lane.  I  did  not  know  that  she  looked  at  me,  but  I  seemed 
to  feel  her  eyes  upon  my  back.  I  wanted  to  walk  grace- 
fully, but  the  thought  of  her  eyes  made  me  feel  awkward. 

I  did  not  pass  her  the  next  morning  because  I  took 
Millard  Lane  again.  As  I  made  the  turn,  she  looked  at 
me.  Why?  she  questioned.  I  did  not  answer  her.  I 
wanted  to  lift  my  chin  at  the  slightest  angle  as  she  had, 
but  I  did  not  know  how.  With  my  back  towards  her  I 
felt  like  a  fool. 

The  next  morning  I  did  not  see  her.  And  the  next, 
and  the  next.  One  week,  two  weeks,  then  three.  I  always 
took  the  old  route,  but  she  was  not  going  that  way  any 
more,  or,  if  she  did,  she  went  to  school  very  much  earlier 
than  five  minutes  to  seven. 

Then  one  beautiful  morning  I  saw  her  coming  down  the 
old  path.  She  had  seen  me  coming  although  she  pretended 
she  had  not.  Millard  Lane  was  ten  meters  from  me.  I 
felt  a  queer  tumult  within.  I  asked  myself:  Shall  I  take 
it,  or  not?  Five  meters  from  Millard  Lane.  I  shall  take 
Millard,  I  decided.  To  let  you  see!  Five  steps  from 
Millard — three  steps — one. 

But  she  saw  me  pass  by  Millard  Lane.  She  dropped  her 
eyes  to  the  ground.  Four  meters  from  me  she  looked  up  at 
me.  You  did  not  take  Millard,  why?  I  did  not  know 
how  to  answer  her.  She  understood  I  did  not  know  how  to 
answer  her.  She  smiled,  not  now  a  half-formed,  but  nearly 
a  full  smile. 

A  friend  has  told  me  that  Angela  comes  from  Suluan. 
Suluan  is  not  found  on  an  ordinary  map.  It  is  a 
very  small  island  in  the  Pacific,  forty-three  kilometers 
southeast  of  Samar.  Her  father  is  a  lighthouse  keeper 
there.  I  do  not  know  whether  Angela  knows  my  name  and 
the  place  where  I  come  from.     But  I  hope  to  tell  her  soon. 


The  Soul 

By  Josue  Rem.  Siat 


THIS  very  quintessence 
Of  being, 
Now  God's...  now  man's...  now  God's  again. 
This  beautiful  Thing 
Beyond  mortal  decay  or  mortal  sin, 
Is  an  instrument 


Divinely  conceived  and  attuned, 
Whose  chords  respond  to  the  touch 
Of  sweetness  or  beauty, 
Of  sorrow  or  pain, 
With  vibrations  audible 
Only  to  God. 
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Rota  Days 

By  H.  G.  Hornbostel 
Illustrated  by  the  Author 


THE  ancient  quarry  described  in  the  June  issue  of 
the  Philippine  Magazine  being  ten  kilometers  from 
the  village,  and  it  being  necessary  to  clear  the  jungle 
in  order  to  take  photographs,  etc.,  I  looked  about  for  a 
camping  place  in  the  open  nearby.  As  I  had  no  tent 
or  other  equipment  for  camping,  I  was  at  a  loss  as  to  what 
to  do.  Not  relishing  the  thought  of  hiking  twenty  kilo- 
meters a  day  with  a  large  camera  and  other  impedimenta, 
I  explained  the  situation  to  Juan  and  his  men.  Rota  has 
only  one  village — a  village  with- 
out a  name,  it  simply  being  call- 
ed songsong,  which  means  *  'vil- 
lage* '  in  the  Chamorro  tongue — 
and  the  people  never  remain  out 
in  the  country  overnight,  so  that 
there  are  no  houses  or  even  shel- 
ters at  the  small  outlying  plan- 
tations. 

One  of  the  natives  spoke  up 
and  said  that  we  were  not  far 
from  a  cliff  that  falls  steeply  from 
the  top  of  the  plateau  to  the 
sea,  and  that  in  the  face  of  this 
cliff  there  is  a  large  cave  which 
could  be  entered  through  an  open- 
ing on  the  landward  side.  De- 
lighted to  hear  this,  I  asked  to 
be  taken  to  this  cave  as  it  was 
already  late  afternoon,  and  I  was 
tired  and  hungry,  and  anxious 
to  establish  a  base  of  operations 
nearby.  The  party  started  off 
and  sure  enough,  after  hacking 
our  way   for  no  more   than    a 

quarter  of  a  kilometer  we  reached  the  entrance  of  the  cave 
which  is  only  some  six  feet  high  by  fifteen  broad.  We  saw 
that  it  widens  out  into  several  large  chambers  filled  with 
stalactites  and  stalagmites.  From  these  chambers  passages 
lead  to  smaller  chambers  in  which  we  heard  the  chirping  of 
untold  thousands  of  bats. 

All  was  darkness  with  the  exception  of  the  light  from 
the  landward  entrance,  but  after  a  few  moments  we  saw  in 
front  of  us  a  dim  glow  of  light  for  which  we  headed.  This 
light  came  from  the  opening  in  the  face  of  the  cliff,  and 
we  found  the  mouth  to  be  ideal  as  a  dry,  snug,  and  cool  camp- 
ing place.  The  floor  was  smooth  and  level  limestone,  and 
just  outside  a  very  steep,  narrow,  but  passable  trail  led 
to  the  base  of  the  cliff. 

While  I  enjoyed  the  view  of  the  adjacent  coast  line  with 
its  rugged  cliffs  bathed  in  the  sunset  glow,  my  men  began 
to  forage  for  their  evening  meal.  Two  of  them  started 
down  the  cliffs  to  catch  langusta  (large,  clawless  lobsters) 
in  the  crevices  of  the  reefs  below,  and  the  other  men  pro- 
ceeded landward  to  hunt  paniqui,  the  large  fruit-bat  or 
flying  fox.  They  had  brought  a  large  net,  similar  to  the  net 
used  by  entomologists,  only  five  times  larger  and  stronger. 
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I,  being  left  alone,  and  thanking  my  lucky  stars  that  these 
men  had  lost  their  fear  for  this  tabooed  locality  due  to  my 
explaining  to  them  just  what  the  trinchera  taotaomona 
(the  quarry)  signified,  I  cheerfully  prepared  our  camp  site 
for  the  night. 

I  had  only  enough  canned  food  with  me  for  myself  so 
that  when  the  hunting  and  fishing  parties  returned  with 
ten  bats  and  with  many  lobsters,  I  was  greatly  pleased. 
Preparations  for  the  evening  meal  began  at  once  and  both 

bats  and  lobsters  were  boiled 
together  in  an  old  iron  pot  which 
had  been  cached  at  the  base  of 
the  cliff.  The  men  then  sat 
down  and  thoroughly  enjoyed 
their  feast.  I  ate  some  of  the 
lobster,  but  none  of  the  bat  for 
the  latter  had  been  cooked  with 
hide,  hair,  and  entrails  intact. 
I  have  often  eaten  paniqui  but 
only  after  they  had  been  skin- 
ned and  cleaned  and  then  fried 
as  one  would  fry  chicken.  Pre- 
pared in  this  way  they  make  a 
delicious  dish. 

The  men  after  their  crude  but 
satisfying  meal  showed  all  the 
reactions  of  well-being  and 
bodily  comfort  which  courses 
through  one's  body  at  such 
times,  and  prepared  for  the 
night.  Dry  wood  had  been  col- 
lected, a  fire  built  near  the  cave's 
entrance  for  warmth  and  light, 
and  soon  these  children  of  nature 
were  ready  for  sleep. 

I  dozed  off  first  and  was  awakened  some  time  later  by 
the  noise  made  by  one  of  the  party  apparently  driving 
stakes  around  the  entrance  of  the  cave.  Still  later,  wishing 
to  relieve  myself,  I  arose  and  walked  to  the  entrance,  stub- 
bing and  badly  bruising  my  toes  against  the  stakes  which, 
on  close  scrutiny,  proved  to  be  a  line  of  crude  wooden  crosses. 
My  companions  believed  in  Jesus  Christ  but  also  in  the 
power  of  evil  ancestral  spirits,  and  so  in  order  to  take  no 
chances  they  had  erected  these  Christian  symbols  against 
all  evil. 

Right  here,  I  should  have  reasoned  thus — it's  just  too 
bad  that  I  stubbed  my  toes,  but  after  all  my  men  are  not  to 
blame.  In  order  to  blame  them,  it  would  first  be  necessary 
to  enlighten  them,  and  I  haven't  the  time  for  that.  But 
unfortunately,  as  proved  by  subsequent  events,  the  voice 
of  reason  was  too  weak;  I  took  the  crosses  and  like  a  child, 
to  avenge  my  bruised  toes,  hurled  them  down  and  over 
the  five-hundred  foot  cliff.  Replenishing  the  fire,  I  noticed 
that  it  seemed  to  have  prevented  the  bats  from  swarming 
out  into  the  night  with  the  result  that  just  beyond  the 
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Bats— like  a  ghostly,  quivering  pillar  of  smoke...,, 


A  Short  Cycle  of  Cathay 

By  Alice  Franklin  Bryant 


Higher  Education  on  Civilization  Street 

YEARS  ago  during  the  hottest  season  of  the 
year  scholars  flocked  to  Canton,  and  each 
one  was  locked  into  a  small  cell  for  several  , 
days  to  write  his  examination.  Many  of  them  ll 
failed  in  their  examinations.  Some  died  in  the  tiny  cells. 
But  those  who  passed  were  eligible  for  government  posi- 
tions in  which  they  garnered  wealth  and  honor. 

When  Western  education  was  introduced,  these  rows  of 
cells  were  torn  down.  Only  two  or  three  remain  in  the 
school  gardens  as  a  curiosity  of  the  past.  The  bricks  from 
the  demolished  cells  were  used  in  the  buildings  of  the  Govern- 
ment Higher  Normal  Street.  Where  hollow  chested  schol- 
ars used  to  foregather,  primary  school  children  are  studying 
their  lessons  aloud,  and  middle  school  and  college  boys  are 
playing  ball  and  holding  political  meetings. 

At  the  time  I  was  there  there  were  more  than  two  thou- 
sand enrolled,  most  of  them  in  the  primary  and  middle 
school  departments.  In  the  college  classes  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  were  enrolled;  and  it  was  in  the  latter 
that  I  taught.  Although  the  school  was  co-educational, 
there  was  only  a  handful  of  women  students.  I  had  only 
two  of  them  in  two  of  my  five  classes.  Fully  half  of  my 
students  were  older  than  I.  And,  due  to  the  custom  of 
Chinese  parents  to  marry  their  children  at  the  age  of  seven- 
teen or  eighteen,  if  they  can  possibly  afford  it,  about  half 
of  them  were  married. 

However,  when  I  entered  the  class  room  these  contem- 
poraries of  mine  always  rose  in  a  body  and  bowed  to  me. 
This  is  a  custom  that  makes  a  teacher  feel  rather  exalted. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  certain  element  of  hooey 
in  it,  for  in  no  other  country  in  the  world  do  students  pre- 
sume so  far  in  interfering  with  the  management  of  the 
schools  and  even  of  the  country,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  roughly  handled  unpopular  teachers.  But  no  cause 
for  friction  happened  to  arise  in  my  classes,  and  I  found 
the  work  enjoyable  as  the  students  were  alert,  eager  to 
learn,  and  most  of  them  were  bright. 

I  had  them  write  their  names  in  the  Chinese  ideographs  on 
their  papers  and  went  over  them  with  my  Chinese  teacher 
so  that  I  would  be  sure  to  get  the  pronunciation  correct. 
But  I  noticed  numbers,  also,  written  on  the  papers,  and  one 
boy  suggested  that  it  would  be  easier  for  me  to  call  on  the 
members  of  the  class  by  number.  Except  for  an  American 
who  taught  conversation  four  hours  a  week,  I  was  the  only 
foreign  teacher  in  the  school.  One  day  I  visited  a  con- 
versation class  and  found  that  my  compatriot  was  calling 
on  "boy  number  six"  to  recite,  and  "boy  number  twenty- 
seven",  and  never  bothered  about  learning  names. 

The  course  in  English  phonetics  put  me  in  a  slightly 
embarrassing  situation.  The  use  of  the  international  pho- 
netic alphabet  made  me  no  trouble,  as  I  was  accustomed  to 
using  it  for  French  phonetics.  But  the  textbook  was 
written  from  an  altogether  Oxfordian  viewpoint,  while  I 
have  never  made  any  attempt  to  speak  anything  except 
a  plain,  garden  variety  of  English  that  originated  somewhere 
south  of  St.  Louis.     So  I    would  say  to  the  class,   "An 


educated  Englishman  would  pronounce  the  word 
^  thus,  in  which  case  it  should  be  transcribed  into 
these  phonetic  symbols;"  writing  them  on  the  board, 
"But  you  will  find  that  most  Americans  pronounce 
it  so,  in  which  case  you  should  transcribe  it 
into  the  symbols  this  way.  I  don't  care  which  of 
these  two  pronunciations  you  use  so  long  as  you  are  ab- 
solutely consistent  about  it."  And,  for  my  part,  I  blithely 
and  consistently  continued  speaking  as  I  always  had  from 
my  childhood  days. 

Most  of  the  students  lived  in  the  dormitories  at  the  school. 
Tuition  and  room  were  free  to  all,  and  board  was  free  to  all 
the  college  students  except  the  freshmen.  Indeed,  if  one 
did  not  board  at  school,  he  was  given  by  the  government 
five  dollars  a  month  with  which  to  buy  his  food. 

Even  so,  the  government  was  becoming  less  bountiful 
with  its  students.  When  it  first  opened  the  Western  style 
school,  the  people  were  skeptical  of  this  new-fangled  educa- 
tion. Therefore,  to  fill  the  new  schools,  the  government 
offered  free  tuition,  room,  board,  books,  uniforms,  servants, 
and  eight  taels  a  month  for  spending  money.  A  barber 
was  engaged  to  comb  the  students'  hair.  And  twice  a 
month  examinations  were  given  with  cash  prizes  for  those 
who  made  the  highest  grades.  Modern  education  now  en- 
joys such  prestige  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  offer 
these  inducements. 

Hymn  tunes  played  on  small,  portable  organs  pervaded 
the  afmosphere  at  the  normal  school;  and  the  band  played 
"Nearer  My  God  to  Thee"  at  a  ball  game.  Western  music 
had  come  through  missionary  sources.  But  the  general 
attitude  at  the  school  was  not  pious.  Most  of  the  students 
professed  to  identify  all  religion  with  superstition  and 
thought  it  had  no  place  in  modern  life. 

I  was  told  that  they  were  interested  in  free  love.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  know  whether  this  was  generally  true,  as 
they  never  mentioned  the  subject  to  me;  although,  whenever 
the  occasion  arose,  they  did  ask  me  all  manner  of  questions 
from  matters  of  politics  and  religion  to  whether  I  really 
did  comb  my  hair  every  day.  Many  were,  indeed,  emphat- 
ic in  condemning  the  Chinese  marriage  customs.  One 
boy,  in  a  theme,  complained  bitterly  that  he  had  been 
married  so  young  to  an  ignorant  village  girl  in  whom  he  was 
not  interested.  "The  reason  is,"  he  added,  "that  the 
people  are  barbarians!"  I  found  it  refreshing  to  come 
across  this  after  the  common  linking  of  the  term  barbarian 
with  the  adjective  Western. 

After  teaching  my  classes  at  the  normal  school  I  usually 
walked  home,  most  of  the  way  through  new,  wide  streets  or 
"horse  roads".  These  wide  streets  have  their  disadvantages, 
as  they  are  often  hot  and  dusty  and  noisy — the  continual 
honking  of  automobiles  drowning  the  cries  of  street  vendors 
and  the  hey  a  hoa  of  the  men  and  women  carrying  heavy 
burdens  on  shoulder  poles.  However,  by  the  time  my 
classes  were  finished,  the  heat  and  glare  had  abated,  and 
I  always  found  my  homeward  way  interesting.  Children 
in  the  street  cried,  "Foreign  devil  woman!"  in  friendly 
fashion,  or  shouted  another  sentence  which  might  be  tran- 
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slated  freely,  "You  big,  rich  guy,  give  me  some  money !" 

In  Canton  a  foreign  man  attracted  little  attention,  but  a 
foreign  woman  still  seemed  to  be  a  curiosity.  If  I  stopped  on 
the  street  to  buy  a  few  persimmons  or  oranges,  so  many 
people  would  gather  to  watch  the  transaction,  that  a  police- 
man would  barge  up  to  disperse  the  crowd. 

The  Study  of  Chinese  and  Other  Diversions 

a     student    or    teacher    in    China  may  carry  a  seem- 
ingly   heavy    schedule,    and    yet    do    comparatively 
little  work.     There    are    four    reasons    for    this:   holidays, 
student  political  meetings,  strikes,  and  war. 

As  for  holidays,  frorn  the  opening  of  school  in  September 
until  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  caused  schools  to  close  in 
January,  we  had  holidays  to  celebrate  the  Moon  Festival, 
Independence  Day,  Confucius'  Birthday,  return  of  the 
army  from  Kwangsi,  "Double  Night",  Day  of  the  Union 
of  North  and  South— although  at  that  time  North  and 
South  were  not  united — Revolt  of  Yunnan,  and  three 
days  for  Western  New  Year.  If  the  schools  had  not  closed, 
we  would  have  had  a  longer  vacation  at  Chinese  New  Year. 
Some  of  these  holidays  were  not  on  the  school  calendar, 
but  the  students  and  teachers  simply  absented  themselves 
unanimously  from  class  on  those  days.  The  anniversary 
of  the  Revolt  of  Yunnan  coincided  with  Christmas  Day. 

Just  before  Christmas  the  Chinese  editor  of  the  English 
language  paper  announced  on  his  front  page  that  all  teachers 
and  pupils  of  government  schools  and  all  government 
employees  would  be  celebrating  the  Revolt  of  Yunnan; 
while  all  foreigners,  Chinese  Christians,  and  Chinese  con- 
nected with  Mission  institutions  would  be  celebrating  the 
birthday  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  As  for  him,  he  was  enough 
of  a  Christian  to  enjoy  a  holiday  as  much  as  anyone,  so 
the  paper  would  suspend  publication  for  two  days,  one  to 
celebrate  the  Revolt  of  Yunnan  and  one  to  celebrate 
Christmas. 


In  the  same  paper  appeared  a  page  of  timely  advertise- 
ments. They  announced:  "  Tear  not:  behold'!  If  visit- 
ing Canton,  do  not  be  afraid  of  not  having  a  home.  Come 
to  the  Oriental  Hotel."  "  'Bring  you  tidings  of  great  joy'. 
We  shall  in  the  years  to  come  serve  you  with  best  goods  at 
most  reasonable  price."  "  'Shall  be  to  all  people.'  The 
Nanyang  Brothers  Tobacco  Company  is  a  Chinese  company 
offering  Chinese  products  to  all  people  at  home  or  abroad." 
"  'The  Great  Light  shone  around  about  them'.  The  great 
light  is  the  true  light,  and  Chen  Kwong  [a  department 
store]  means  true  light."  "  'The  Wise  men  from  the  East', 
Tung  Shaan  means  East  Mountain.  Be  wise  and  buy 
your  lot  early  in  Tung  Shaan." 

While  I  was  in  Canton  the  students  were  not  addicted 
to  political  meetings,  but  afterwards  for  at  least  a  year 
or  so  they  spent  half  their  time  on  political  meetings,  pa- 
rades, and  demonstrations,  and  rarely  had  time  to  attend 
classes. 

Student  strikes  are  exceedingly  common  in  China,  the 
young  people  being  easily  led — usually  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. None  occurred  in  the  schools  in  which  I  was  teaching. 
But  I  had  taught  only  one  day  at  the  Normal  School  when 
I  found  myself  a  striker!  The  teachers  in  that  school  went 
on  strike  because  their  salary  was  badly  in  arrears,  and  for 
three  weeks  there  were  no  classes  in  the  school.  Mean- 
while the  students  continued  to  live  in  the  dormitories, 
studying  or  amusing  themselves  as  they  pleased.  No  one 
knew  how  long  the  strike  would  last,  and  comparatively 
few  went  home  to  visit  their  parents,  wives,  and  babies. 

War  and  "political  conditions"  have  been  the  most 
serious  hindrances  to  education  in  China.  Taken  all 
together  these  various  interruptions  seriously  lower  educa- 
tional standards.     The  worst  examples  of  lowered  standard 
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Ballad  of  a  Mother's  Heart 

By  Jose  La  Villa  Tierra 


'THHE  night  was  dark,  for  the  moon  was  young, 
-*-    And  the  stars  were  asleep  and  rare; 
The  clouds  were  thick,  yet  Youth  went  out 
To  see  his  Maiden  fair. 

"Dear  One,"  he  pleaded  as  he  knelt 

Before  her  feet,  in  tears, 
"My  love  is  true;  why  have  you  kept 

Me  waiting  all  these  years?" 

The  maiden  looked  at  him,  unmoved, 

It  seemed,  and  whispered  low: 
"Persistent  Youth,  you  have  to  prove 

By  deeds  your  love  is  true." 

"There's  not  a  thing  I  would  not  do 

For  you,  Beloved,"  said  he. 
"Then  go,"  said  she,  "to  your  mother  dear, 

And  bring  her  heart  to  me." 


Without  another  word,  Youth  left 

And  went  to  his  mother  dear, 
And  ope'd  her  breast  and  took  her  heart — 

He  did  not  shed  a  tear! 

Then  back  to  his  Maiden  fair  he  ran, 

Unmindful  of  the  rain; 
But  his  feet  slipped  and  he  fell  down 

And  loud  he  groaned  with  pain. 

Still  in  his  hand  he  held  the  price 
That  would  win  his  Maiden's  hand; 

And  he  thought  of  his  mother  dear — 
So  kind,  sc  sweet,  so  fond. 

And  then  he  heard  a  voice,  not  from 

His  lips,  but  all  apart: 
"Get  up,"  it  said,   "were  you  hurt,   Child?"- 

It  was  his  mother's  heart. 
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Secrets  of  the  Barrio  Fisherman 

By  Maximo  Ramos 


JUST  as  the  barrio  farmer  has  his  planting 
"secrets"1,  so  the  barrio  fisherman  has  secrets 
of  his  own.  Often,  indeed,  the  barrio  farmer 
and  the  barrio  fisherman  are  one  and  the  same 
man,  and  is  acquainted  not  only  with  secrets 
insuring  success  in  farming  and  fishing,  but  in 
stock-raising,  house -building,  and  gambling.  With  all 
these  secrets  known  to  him,  the  wonder  grows  that  he  is 
not  more  successful  than  he  usually  is! 

Lucky  Materials 

The  fisherman  usually  makes  his  traps  of  bamboo.  For 
this  purpose  he  prefers  to  use  bamboo  from  a  clump  in 
which  some  bird  has  built  its  nest  or  which  harbors  other 
forms  of  animal  life — lizards,  snakes,  rats,  even  black  ants. 
Other  lucky  types  of  bamboo  come  from  clumps  that  lean 
over  a  trail  or  against  another  clump,  clumps  that  stand 
highest  in  the  grove;  those  in  which  the  leaves  form  clusters 
at  the  top;  and  finally  those  bamboo  stalks  which  contain 
one  or  more  joints  of  a  strikingly  different  length  than  the 
joints  above  or  below.  He  believes  he  will  catch  more  fish 
in  a  trap  made  of  these  kinds  of  bamboo. 

For  his  nets  and  lines  he  prefers  indigo  as  a  dye,  believing 
that  this  muddles  the  heads  of  the  fish,  causing  them  to  be 
easier  caught. 

Lucky  Times 

He  does  not  hurry  with  his  lines.  He  doesn't  buy  a  hook 
and  prepare  his  line  and  walk  straightway  to  the  water. 
He  keeps  his  new  hooks  immersed  in  wine  for  a  few  days 
before  he  uses  them,  and  afterwards  he  never  neglects 
to  wet  his  hooks  with  wine  each  time  he  goes  out.  This  he 
believes  will  protect  his  hooks  from  the  spell  of  the  mischiev- 
ous and  thievish  sprites  which  he  knows  as  Kiba-an. 

There  are  lucky  and  unlucky  days  for  fishing.  He  never 
begins  work  on  a  trap  or  net  or  line  on  the  day  following 
a  cloudy  night.  He  waits  for  a  starry  night,  when  the  moon 
is  full,  and  is  adorned  with  a  halo.  After  such  a  night  his 
preparations  will  ensure  a  successful  catch. 

There  are  however  certain  days  which  are  lucky  regard- 
less of  the  state  of  the  weather  the  night  before.  These 
are  Good  Friday,  Easter,  and  * 'Judas  Monday"  which  is 
the  first  Monday  in  August.  Early  in  the  morning  of 
Good  Friday  or  Easter,  the  fisherman  cuts  down  the  bamboo 
he  wishes  to  use  for  constructing  his  traps  and  also  procures 
the  twine  for  his  nets,  and  his  hooks  and  lines.  These  he 
then  buries  in  the  street  along  which  the  religious  procession 
will  pass  that  evening,  or  under  one  of  the  arches  leading 
toward  the  booth  where  the  scene  of  the  Resurrection  will  be 
enacted.  After  the  procession  or  the  performance,  he 
digs  the  material  up  and  starts  to  work.  Judas  Monday, 
however,  is  just  as  lucky  and  is  preferred  by  him  as  there 
are  no  religious  observances  to  take  up  his  time. 

Of  the  seven  days  in  the  week,  he  believes  that  Sunday 
is  the  luckiest  for  him  for  he  says  that  it  is  then  that  the 
sprites  that  inhabit  the  fishing  holes  are  temporarily  de- 
prived of  their  evil  power  by  the  mass  performed  on  that 
day. 


A  good  day  to  go  fishing  is  also  the  day  follow- 
ing a  night  during  which  the  moon  showed  a 
halo,  or  when  a  cock  crowed  in  the  neighbor- 
hood about  supper  time.  These  are  two  signs 
of  plentiful  waters. 


Lucky  Charms 

There  are  a  number  of  valuable  charms  known  to  the 
fisherman.  Most  common  of  them  is  the  bill  of  the  bideng, 
a  small  species  of  Kingfisher  which  is  indeed  a  king  fisher. 
He  catches  the  poor  bird — it  must  be  full-grown  and  alive — 
and  cuts  off  the  tip  of  its  bill,  about  a  third  of  its  total 
length,  and  then  sets  it  free.  He  keeps  the  tip  of  the  bill 
in  a  pouch  and  he  has  but  to  touch  his  hook  with  it  to  catch 
plenty  of  fish. 

If,  some  day,  upon  raising  his  hook  out  of  the  water, 
he  discovers  the  eye  of  a  fish  sticking  to  it  and  nothing  else, 
he  blesses  his  stars  for  his  luck.  He  has  but  to  touch  this 
eye  to  the  hook  when  he  baits  it.  The  fish  will  bite  and  will 
be  held  fast. 

In  the  Easter  night  religious  procession,  a  figure  of  the 
dead  Christ,  in  a  lighted  glass  coffin  set  on  a  black-painted 
carriage  is  pulled  through  the  streets.  After  the  procession 
it  is  taken  into  the  church  and  the  foot  end  of  the  coffin 
is  opened,  whereupon  the  villagers,  one  after  another,  kiss 
the  feet  of  the  effigy  over  which  a  strong  perfume  has  been 
sprinkled.  The  perfume  bottle,  with  some  of  the  perfume 
remaining,  is  hidden  by  the  sacristan  somewhere  beside 
the  holy  figure.  If,  without  purposely  trying  to  find  this 
bottle  and  without  any  apparent  movements,  some  for- 
tunate one  among  the  devout  takes  hold  of  it,  he  brings 
it  home  in  triumph.  He  has  merely  to  wet  his  hook  with 
this  perfume  when  he  goes  out,  so  he  believes,  to  be  assured 
of  a  plentiful  catch. 

Sometimes  the  fisherman  catches  a  large  fish  in  the 
stomach  of  which  he  finds  one  or  more  hooks.  He  does  not 
throw  such  a  hook  away,  but  ties  it  to  the  end  of  a  stout 
line,  for  he  believes  that  it  will  secure  for  him  more  and 
larger  fish  than  a  hook  obtained  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

The  ordinary  paltat  or  cat-fish  is  dark  in  color,  but  on 
rare  occasions  the  fisherman  catches  a  white  one.  This  he 
does  not  kill,  for  it  is  a  lucky  fish.  He  keeps  it  in  a  jar  of 
water,  changing  the  water  and  feeding  it  frequently  enough 
to  keep  it  alive.  Whenever  the  fish  is  unusually  active, 
he  believes  that  it  is  telling  him  to  go  fishing  at  once  and 
anticipates  coming  home  beneath  the  weight  of  a  big  catch. 

Good  and  Bad  Omens 
If  the  fisherman  in  his  sleep  dreams  of  fighting  or  killing 
a  dog,  he  considers  it  an  omen  of  good  fishing  luck;  also 
when  he  dreams  of  having  been  bitten  by  a  snake.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  he  happens  to  sneeze  on  starting  out  on  a 
fishing  trip,  he  believes  luck  will  be  against  him.  Other 
bad  omens  are  his  recalling  after  he  has  gone  down  the 
ladder  of  his  house  that  he  has  forgotten  something;  his 
meeting  with  a  woman  rather  than  a  man  first;  his  happen  - 
( Continued  on  page  397) 
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Mang  Julian:  Elector 


By  Francisco  C.  Cleto 


MANG  JULIAN:  elector;  and  friend  of  the 
Governor,  I  should  add,  considering  Mang 
Julian  said  so  himself. 
They  were  gathered — Mang  Julian  and  the 
barrio  political  wiseacres — at  their  usual  hang-out, 
Inso's  barber  shop.  In  a  barrio  like  Sabang,  the 
barber  shop  is  not  merely  a  barber  shop,  but  the  civic, 
political,  gossip,  and  recreation  center,  as  well. 

The  sun  had  long  dropped  from  the  vertical,  but  the  day 
was  still  annoy ingly  warm. 

Inso  was  cutting  Tekio's  month-growth  of  hair.  Doro 
and  Siso  were  absorbed  in  a  game  of  dama.  Mang  Julian 
sat  there  fanning  himself.  The  shop  was  silent  save  for 
the  muffled  "trressek-trressek"  of  the  scissors. 

The  silence  was  not  to  last  for  long,  however.  Mang 
Julian  cleared  his  throat  and  everyone  knew  what  to  expect. 
The  now  sleepy  Tekio,  not  desiring  to  be  disturbed,  tried 
to  head  off  Mang  Julian's  speech  with  a  long-drawn  "ho- 
hum".     To  no  avail. 

"I  will  vote  for  Governor  Polido's  reelection, "  Mang 
Julian  announced,  pausing  to  note  the  effect  of  his  words, 
which,  indeed,  were  surprising. 

But  the  others  were  not  slow  to  understand  and  to  put 
two  and  two  together.  Governor  Polido,  rabid  "pro"; 
Mang  Julian,  allegedly  rabid  "anti"!  If  Mang  Julian  was 
going  to  vote  for  Governor  Polido,  well,  they  thought  they 
knew  what  had  made  Mang  Julian  come  to  that  decision. 
Inso  went  to  the  door  and  spat,  the  buyo-reddened  saliva 
quickly  sinking  into  the  thick  dust.  Tekio  emitted 
another  "ho-hum"  and  shifted  his  body  in  the  chair.  Doro 
and  Siso  merely  straightened  their  backs  and  continued 
playing. 

Mang  Julian  was  on  to  his  friends.  He  said:  "I  know 
what  you  are  thinking  about  my  decision  to  vote  for  Gov- 
ernor Polido.  But  I'm  telling  you,  it  is  not  his  wine  and 
cigars — nor  his  back-slapping — that  got  me.  Though  I  do 
not  deny  we  had  some  drinks  in  his  house  in  town  last 
night  and  I  went  home  richer  by  five  cigars  in  my  pocket. 
No.  It  is  rather  the  Governor's  open-mindedness  that 
won  me."  (Here  the  bolder  Tekio  cleared  his  throat  loudly. 
"Ehem,"  he  said.) 

"I  never  knew  the  Governor  as  I  know  him  now,"  Mang 
Julian  continued.  "He  is  most  fair-minded  and  amiable. 
Imagine  me  expounding  to  him  my  views,  and  he  simply 
nodding  and  smiling.  He  did  not  say  much.  He  did  not 
contradict  me.  He  listened  to  me,  nodding  and  nodding, 
all   smiles.     And  how   well   I  did  talk!" 

Mang  Julian  paused.  His  audience  was  attentive,  and 
he  was  pleased. 

He  resumed:  "I  think  in  the  end  I  convinced  the  Governor 
with  my  anti-HHC  arguments.  But  he  won  me  with  his 
personality.  And  when  it  finally  comes  to  voting,  what 
do  arguments  matter?  It  is  the  person  of  the  candidate 
which  counts,  I  say.     We  vote  for  the  man,  don't  we?" 

Thus  Mang  Julian  talked  and  talked.  About  the  Gov- 
ernor and  their  newly  formed  friendship. 
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In  the  meantime  Inso  had  finished  cutting  Te- 
kio's hair  and  Doro  and  Siso  had  stopped  their 
game.  The  company  prepared  to  disperse,  Doro 
saying  he  had  a  carabao  to  catch,  while  Tekio 
said  he  had  promised  Candido  they  would  have 
some  cock-fight  practice  that  afternoon. 
"Only  one  thing  more,  my  friends,  before  we  part,"  said 
Mang  Julian.  "Governor  Polido  has  named  me  his  political 
leader  number  one  in  this  barrio.  It  is  up  to  me,  he  said, 
to  get  him  a  satisfactory  majority,  if  not  an  overwhelming 
one.  And  I'll  try  my  best  if  only  for  the  sake  of  our  friend- 
ship. I  therefore  count  upon  your  votes,  my  friends,  and 
those  of  your  relatives  and  others  you  can  convince.  The 
Governor  will  be  grateful  to  you.  He  will  not  forget.  I 
shall  have  a  special  word  with  him  for  you." 

They  sallied  forth  out  of  the  barber  shop:  Tekio,  Doro, 
and  Siso  taking  one  direction,  and  Mang  Julian  taking 
another.  Inso,  at  the  door  of  his  shop,  inquired  casually: 
"Are  you  doing  anything  this  afternoon,  Mang  Julian?" 
"Nothing,"  answered  the  Governor's  friend.  "But 
tonight  I  am  going  to  town  to  keep  an  appointment 
with  the  Governor  at  his  house.  I  think  we  will  discuss 
political  matters.  I  will  tell  you  what  transpires  at  our 
conference." 

"We  envy  you  of  the  wine  you  will  drink  tonight  in  the 
Governor's  house,  Mang  Julian,"  said  Tekio.  "But  we 
will  be  content  with  a  cigar  each,  if  you  will  bring  them  for 
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"Oh,  yes,"  promised  Mang  Julian. 

Tekio,  Doro,  and  Siso  smiled.     Inso  winked  at  them. 


When  the  election  returns  announced  the  fact  of  Governor 
Polido's  reelection,  Mang  Julian  was  among  the  first  who 
sent  in  their  congratulations — no,  Mang  Julian  delivered 
his  in  person.  He  also  attended  the  banquet  given  in  honor 
of  the  Governor.  As  a  proof  he  came  home  very  drunk. 
And  he  had  a  box  of  cigars  for  his  friends. 

After  the  election,  the  barrio  of  Sabang  settled  down 
once  more  to  normal  life,  but  not  Mang  Julian.  Not  for  a 
minute  forgetting  that  the  Governor  was  his  personal  friend, 
and  knowing  his  appointment  as  Barrio  Lieutenant  was 
only  a  matter  of  time  now,  he  allowed  himself  a  certain 
amount  of  importance.  He  sported  a  new  rattan  cane 
whenever  he  showed  himself  outside  his  house,  and  when- 
ever he  gave  an  opinion,  he  took  it  for  granted  that  it  would 
give  finality  to  a  discussion. 

Mang  Julian  was  not  the  same  man  any  more,  even  to 
his  friends.  Inso,  the  barber,  was  the  first  to  speak  of  it  to 
the  others:  "You  should  have  seen  how  he  handed  me  my 
fee  yesterday,"  he  said,  "And  he  gave  me  twenty -five 
centavos  instead  of  the  usual  twenty". 

This  was  how  Mang  Julian  stood  in  the  barrio  until 
matters  came  to  a  head  one  day.  It  happened  that  a 
carabao  belonging  to  Mang  Julian  had  strayed  and  entered 
the  rice  seedbed  of  his  neighbor  Justo.  The  sprouting 
seedlings  were  trampled  into  the  mud,  and  Justo  asked 
Mang  Julian  to  pay  for  the  damage.  Mang  Julian  dis- 
claimed any  responsibility,  saying  the  fault  was  not  his. 


"You  should  build  stronger  fences,"  he  told  Justo. 

"But  it  is  your  carabao  that  has  done  the  damage." 

"That  does  not  alter  the  case.  It  might  have  been  any- 
body's carabao." 

Justo  went  home  very  angry.  Next  morning,  Mang 
Julian's  own  seedbed  looked  as  if  it  had  been  the  stamping 
ground  of  a  herd  of  carabaos, — which  it  really  had  been, 
and  Mang  Julian  knew  whose  carabaos. 

With  vengeance  in  his  heart  Mang  Julian  came  down 
upon  Justo,  and  according  to  the  latter's  story,  without 
any  preliminaries  struck  him  over  the  head  with  the  rattan 
cane.  Justo  had  backed  away,  found  a  piece  of  bamboo, 
and  in  the  end  Mang  Julian  came  off  the  worse,  and  was 
forced  to  spend  a  week  in  the  provincial  hospital. 

Mang  Julian's  ire  can  be  imagined.  He  literally  escaped 
from  the  hospital  to  see  his  friend,  the  Governor,  the  sooner, 
to  bring  down  that  worthy's  wrath  on  the  head  of  the  un- 
fortunate upstart,  Justo.  He  went  directly  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's office  in  the  Provincial  Government  building.  The 
Governor  was  there  but  just  then  very  busy.  He  was  told 
to  wait  by  the  secretary.  So  he  waited.  He  waited  and 
waited.  Near  twelve  o'clock  the  Governor's  secretary 
came  out.  The  Governor  could  not  see  Mang  Julian  now. 
Would  he  care  to  come  back  tomorrow? 

Next  morning  Mang  Julian  came  back.  But  the  same 
thing  happened.  He  waited  for  a  long  time  only  to  be  told 
again  that  the  Governor  could  not  see  him.  "Very  pres- 
sing" matters  were  occupying  him.  Tired  of  this,  Mang 
Julian  decided  to  go  to  see  the  Governor  at  his  house  the 
next  day. 


He  was  met  at  the  door  by  the  Governor's  wife.  Yes, 
the  Governor  was  in,  but  asleep.  Would  Mang  Julian 
state  his  business  so  the  Governor  could  be  advised  of  it 
when  he  awoke?     Yes? 

So  Mang  Julian  told  the  Governor's  wife  what  had 
happened  to  him  and  what  he  wanted  the  Governor  to  do. 

The  Governor's  wife  was  very  sympathetic.  Yes  she 
would  tell  the  Governor.  She  asked  Mang  Julian  to  come 
back  that  evening.  He  would  be  able  to  see  the  Governor 
personally  then. 

When  Mang  Julian  came  back  at  about  seven  o'clock, 
the  Governor's  wife  was  very  sorry.  Her  husband  had  just 
gone  out  to  fill  an  engagement.  She  knew  what  trouble 
Mang  Julian  had  gone  through,  but,  could  he  come  again 
some  other  time? 

Mang  Julian  turned  to  go.  The  Governor's  wife  closed 
the  door.  But  Mang  Julian  did  not  go  immediately.  He 
stood  thinking  for  a  while  on  the  porch. 

"Has  he  gone?"  came  a  voice  from  behind  the  door. 

Mang  Julian  was  startled.  Why,  it  was  Governor 
Polido's  voice — Governor  Polido  whose  wife  had  just  told 
him  that  he  had  gone  out  to  fill  an  engagement. 

Mang  Julian  moved  toward  the  door  to  knock  again. 
But  his  hand  never  touched  it.  For  suddenly,  everything 
became  clear  to  him.     In  a  flash  he  understood  all. 

"Never  again;  never  again,"  he  told  the  stars  as  he 
slowly,  brokenly  wended  his  way  home — Mang  Julian, 
the  friend  of  the  Governor. 


Night  In  A  Small  Town 

By  C.  Faigao 

HERE  only  the  thin  wind 
The  deep  silence  mars; 
Here  night  seems  always 
Spread  thick  with  stars. 

I  muse  by  my  window, 
And  a  child  am  I 
Beneath  roof  of  nipa, 
Beneath  palm  of  sky. 

The  dark  roofs  are  coffins 
Neath  heaven's  blue  bowl; 
The  winds  fling  black  dirges 
And  the  late  dogs  howl. 

The  tree-tops  aquiver 
Spell  mystery,  fear; 
Above  them  is  splendor 
And  beauty  austere. 

O  night  for  the  going 
Of  me  on  the  tide! 
With  Beauty  above  me, 
And  Death  by  my  side! 


Poems 

By  Angela  Manalang  Gloria 

THERE  are  so  many  poems  in  my  head 
All  wanting  to  be  seen, 
And  some  are  bright  in  silver  lace, 
And  some  are  plumed  with  green. 

The  gay  and  lovely  ones  pirouette 

Like  dancers  in  my  mind, 
And  others,  frail  and  wistful  nuns, 

Tread  somberly  behind. 

The  madcap  inspirations,  bent 

On  flinging  stars  about, 
Contrive  to  break  away  before 

I  know  that  they  are  out; 

While  the  ambitious  fancies,  dressed 

In  proud,  immortal  white, 
Look  upwards  all  the  time — and  so 

They  never  come  out  right. 

But  all  of  them,  however  perfect 

In  my  mind's  retreat, 
Appear  bewildered  when  released, 

And  oh,  so  incomplete. 
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Christ  as  an  Historical  Figure 

By  the  Rev,  Henry  L.  Irwin,  S.  J. 


WHY  is  Christ  practically  ignored  by  Roman 
historians  of  his  own  day?  If  such  a  figure 
existed,  and  if  he  occupied  the  center  of 
the  stage  in  Jerusalem  as  the  Evangelists  say  he 
did,  how  is  it  there  is  not  extant  an  account 
of  his  life  and  dramatic  death,  reported  by 
letter  to  the  Roman  Emperor?  The  silence  of  secular 
history  seems  to  point  to  only  one  conclusion:  that  Christ 
as  an  historical  character  made  so  little  impression  in  his 
own  day  that  secular  history  did  not  deem  Him  worthy  of 
notice. 

First  of  all,  in  examining  this  question  which  periodically 
pops  up  as  an  argument  against  Christianity  in  rationalistic 
and  atheistic  literature,  let  us  see  just  what  contemporary 
history  contains  about  Christ.  We  are  not  concerned  here 
with  historical  references  to  Christianity,  for  of  those  there 
is  an  abundance  from  the  end  of  the  first  century  and  on- 
wards, but  we  are  interested  in  historical  data  bearing 
upon  Christ  as  a  personality,  his  activities  and  influence. 
Of  course  we  have  the  narratives  of  the  Evangelists  and  of 
St.  Paul  which  are  more  minute  than  any  other  history  of 
antiquity.  In  their  accounts  we  learn  of  Christ  intimately, 
we  see  and  feel  his  personality  as  if  he  lived  to-day.  These 
documents  stand  out  as  the  best  authenticated  works  in 
all  history.  No  other  history  has  been  subjected  to  so 
much  scrutiny  nor  so  carefully  preserved  from  interpolation. 
Especially  the  four  great  Pauline  Epistles  (Rom.,  Gal.;  I 
and  II  Cor.)  can  hardly  be  overestimated  by  the  student 
of  Christ's  life;  they  have  at  times  been  called  the  "fifth 
gospel";  their  authenticity  has  never  been  assailed  by 
serious  critics;  their  testimony  is  also  earlier  than  that  of 
the  Gospels,  at  least  most  of  the  Gospels;  it  is  the  more 
valuable  because  it  is  incidental  and  undesigned;  it  is  the 
testimony  of  a  highly  intellectual  and  cultured  writer,  who 
had  been  the  greatest  enemy  of  Jesus,  who  writes  within 
twenty-five  years  of  the  events  which  he  relates. 


But  what  about  secular  history?  What  does 
that  tell  us  of  Christ?  The  non-Christian  sources 
for  the  historical  truth  of  the  Gospel  account 
of  Jesus  Christ,  are  both  few  and  polluted  by 
hatred  and  prejudice.  We  need  not  delay  over  a 
writing  entitled  the  "Acts  of  Pilate",  which  must 
have  existed  in  the  second  century  (Justin,  "Apol."  I, 
35)  and  must  have  been  used  in  pagan  schools  to  warn  boys 
against  the  belief  of  the  Christians  ("Euseb.  Hist.  Eccl."  I, 
IX;  IX,  V);  nor  need  we  inquire  into  the  question  whether 
there  ever  existed  any  authentic  census  tables  of  Quirinus. 
We  possess  at  least  the  testimony  of  the  Roman  historian, 
Tacitus  (A.  D.  54-119).  "Nero,  in  order  to  stifle  the  rumor 
(as  if  he  himself  had  set  Rome  on  fire),  ascribed  it  to  those 
people  who  were  hated  for  their  wicked  practices,  and 
called  by  the  vulgar  Christians:  these  he  punished  ex- 
quisitely. The  author  of  this  name  was  Christ,  who, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  brought  to  punishment 
by   Pontius   Pilate    the  procurator." 

Another  Roman  writer  who  shows  his  acquaintance  with 
Christ  is  Suetonius  (A.  D.  75-160)  who  wrote  of  Christ 
(Chrestus)  as  a  Jewish  insurgent  who  stirred  up  sedition 
against  Rome  under  the  reign  of  Claudius.  (A.  D.  41-54) 
Of  greater  importance  is  the  letter  of  Pliny  the  Younger 
to  the  Emperor  Trojan  (about  A.  D.  61-115),  in  which  the 
Governor  of  Bithynia  consults  his  imperial  majesty  as  to 
how  to  deal  with  the  Christians  living  within  his  jurisdic- 
tion. Christianity  here  appears  no  longer  as  a  religion  of 
criminals,  as  it  does  in  the  texts  of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius; 
Pliny  acknowledges  the  high  moral  principles  of  the  Chris- 
tians, admires  their  constancy  in  the  Faith  which  he  ap- 
pears to  trace  back  to  their  worship  of  Christ.  Describing 
the  Christians  he  says:  "they  were  wont,  on  a  stated  day, 
to  meet  together  before  it  was  light,  and  to  sing  a  hymn  to 
Christ,  as  to  a  god,  and  to  oblige  themselves  by  a  sacrament 
not  to  do  anything  that  was  ill." 

(Continued  on  page  394) 


God's  Hand 

By  Manuel  E.  Buenafe 

JN  one  cupped  Hand 
God  holds  man. 

Why  should  man 
strive  to  pierce 
the  void  beyond 
this  citadel? 

Within — there  is  love, 
beauty,  strife,  life; 
without — dark  chaos. 

Why  attempt 
Futility? 

In  His  Hand 
God  holds  man. 
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Abbreviations  in  Written  Tagalog 


By  E.  Arsenio  Manuel 


THIS  article  treats  of  abbreviations  in  written 
Tagalog  as  opposed  to  the  natural,  or  "eu- 
phonic" abbreviations,  as  Professor  H.  O. 
Beyer  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  terms 
them,  which  were  developed  in  oral  speech  long 
before  the  ancient  Filipinos  learned  to  write. 

To  the  casual  student  of  Philippine  languages,  Tagalog 
abbreviations  hardly  exist.  Tagalog  grammars  and  dic- 
tionaries do  not  list,  nor  even  mention,  them,  and  indeed 
their  appearance  is  very  recent  as  Tagalog  periodicals 
seem  to  show.  In  El  Pasig,  a  Spanish-Tagalog  publication 
(1862-1863)  and  the  first  newspaper  to  print  a  native 
language,  and  in  Diariong  Tagalog,  the  first  real  Tagalog 
daily  (1882),  we  do  not  find  abbreviations  in  use  except  to 
a  very  limited  extent,— and  these  being  Spanish  abbre- 
viations in  fact.  It  was  not  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Philippine  revolution  that  quite  a  number  appeared,  and 
most  of  these  are  now  obsolete.  Tagalog  abbreviations 
are  probably  not  half  a  century  old.  The  majority  of  the 
abbreviations  enumerated  in  this  article  were  conceived 
during  the  American  regime  and  the  present  century. 

Besides  the  two  periodicals  already  mentioned,  the 
following  were  consulted  in  the  preparation  of  the  list  of 
abbreviations  discussed:  El  Heraldo  de  la  Revolucidn, 
Mulig  Pagsilag,  Taliba,  Pagkakaisa,  Mabuhay,  Li~ 
wayway,  Sampaguita,  and  various  Tagalog  novels. 
The  reader  will  no  doubt  encounter  some  abbreviations 
not  included  here,  and  it  should  be  said  that  this  article  is 
not  intended  to  be  exhaustive.  A  few  were  intentionally 
discarded. 

Names  of  proper  places  are  often  abbreviated.  K.  P. 
stands  for  Kapuluang  Pilipinas  (Philippine  Islands). 
S.  P.,. used  at  the  close  of  the  Spanish  regime  until  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century,  is  its  other  form,  meaning 
Sankapuluang  Pilipinas  (Philippine  Archipelago).  Bdo. 
(Binondo),  and  Samp.  (Sampalok),  are  well  known  districts 
of  the  City  of  Manila.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
Binondo  is  a  Spanish  corruption,  the  real  Tagalog  name 
being  Binondok,  which  might  properly  be  abbreviated, 
Bdk.  Many  names  of  provinces  are  shortened.  For 
instance,  Tay.  stands  for  Tayabas;  Bui.,  Bulakan;  Bat., 
Batangan;  B.  E.,  Bagong  Esiha,  that  is,  Nueva  Ecija 
Tagalized.  Since  several  provincial  names  are  Spanish  in 
origin,  they  need  not  be  given  here.  The  names  of  towns 
are  often  abbreviated  in  the  dailies;  Big.  for  Bigan  (Vigan); 
Kab.  for  Kabanatuan  (Cabanatuan) ;  Mai.  for  Malolos. 
The  letters  V  and  C  do  not  exist  in  Tagalog  as  in  the  great 
majority  of  Philippine  languages,  which  explains  the  slight 
ortographic  changes.  By  lal.  is  meant  lalawigan,  prov- 
ince. 

Among  associations  the  best  known  is  the  revolutionary 
K.K.K.,  which  represents  Kataastaasan  Kagalang- 
galang  na  Katipunan  Ng  Mga  Anak  Ng  Bay  an  (Highest 
and  Most  Respectable  Association  of  the  Sons  of  the  People), 
or  more  popularly  the  Katipunan.  While  this  is  only 
locally  known,   the  American   K.K.K.   (Ku   Klux  Klan) 


has  attained  such  world-wide  notoriety  as  to 
warrant  mention  in  English  dictionaries.  Both 
are  secret  societies.  The  Katipunan's  progenitor, 
the  Liga  Filipina,  less  known,  was  intended  by  its 
founder,  Jose  Rizal,  to  be  contracted  thus:  L.  F. 
This  is  Spanish,  however.  Kapisanan,  the 
Tagalog  term  for  association,  is  itself  written  kap.  in  short. 
The  Spanish  word  compania  is  kampanya  Tagalized,  but 
may  be  correctly  translated  as  Kasama,  Ka. 

Pang,  is  pangulo  shortened.  The  writer  has  found 
instances  where  it  is  also  used  to  stand  for  pangalawa  (ng), 
that  is,  second  or  vice;  and  for  pangkalahatan(g) ,  main 
or  general,  as  in  pang.tang.  (general  or  main  office).  Where 
P  is  capitalized,  it  becomes  Pangasinan  (one  of  the  prov- 
inces). The  word  kinatawan  (agent,  representative),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  abbreviated  in  three  ways:  kin.,  kint., 
and  kt.  The  first  seems  to  be  favored  in  general  usage, 
although  the  third  should  be  preferred,  as  it  is  the  shortest 
and  looks  smart.  Tang,  is  tanggapan  (office,  receiving 
room).  Kataastaasang  Hukuman  correctly  transcribes 
Supreme  Court,  and  is  Ktt.  Hukuman  in  short.  The 
writer  has  not  come  across  an  instance  where  hukuman  is 
abbreviated;  although  it  may  be  conveniently  rendered  by 
hk.  There  are  several  Tagalog  names  for  offices  and  officers 
which  have  not  as  yet  been  abbreviated  but  should  in  some 
way  be  abridged  for  they  are  long;  for  instance,  tagapa- 
matnugot,  patnugot,  or  tagapagpaganap  (director, 
chief,  or  manager),  tagaingat-yaman  or  simply  ingat- 
yaman  (treasurer),  kali  him  (secretary). 

There    are    several    conventional    forms    of   address    in 
Tagalog.     Miss  which  is  brief  enough  to  be  abridged  in 
English,  does  not  adequately  transcribe  the  Tagalog  bini- 
bini, which  is  represented  by  Bb.    Some  write  Bbg.  with 
an  otiose  g.     This  letter  is  superfluous  whether  the  term 
referred  to  is  binibini  or  binibining,  since  no  one  abbreviates 
binibini  when  standing  alone,  and  when  prefixed  to  a  lady's 
name,  it  invariably  is  pronounced  with  the  nasal  guttural. 
Ginang  (mistress)  is  Gng.  in  short.     Gg.,  its  other  form, 
is  not  widely  used.     Ginoo,  which  nearly  corresponds  to 
mister,  is  contracted  with  a  capital  G.     Sometimes  it  is 
written   Gg.,   which   is   not  proper   for   analogous   reason 
already  adduced.     GG.,  both  letters  capitalized,  and  used 
before  an  enumeration  of  a  series  of  personal  names,  is  the 
short  for  the  plural.     This  is  a  rare  form,  probably  following 
Latin  practice.     It  has  its  counterpart  in  the  French  MM., 
messieurs,  the  singular  being  M.,  monsieur;  and  in  the 
Spanish  PP.,  padres,  P.,  padre.     During  the  Philippine 
revolution  M.  was  also  used  before  names  of  high  officials  of 
the  government  and  it  means  maginoo,  which  approx- 
imates the  English  term,  honorable;  the  plural  being  MM., 
mga  maginoo(ng),   written  before  a  series  of  personal 
names.     There  is  no  abbreviation  for  the  plural  of  binibini, 
since  the  prevailing  usage  in  case  of  a  series  of  maiden 
names  is  to  prefix  Bb.  to  every  young  lady's  name,  thus: 
(Continued  on  page  391) 
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HISTORY 

WILL  TELL  YOU  THAT  THE  FINE  PHYSIQUE, 
COURAGE,  AND  MENTAL  ABILITIES  BELONG  TO 
THOSE  NATIONS  WHOSE  DIET  INCLUDES  MILK. 

MILK  IS  NOT  EXPENSIVE  BECAUSE  IT  IS  THE 
ONLY  FOOD  WHICH  COMBINES  NEARLY  ALL 
THE  ENERGY  -  GIVING  AND  BODY-BUILDING 
QUALITIES  OF  OTHER  FOODS. 


YOU     CAN     BUY     NO      BETTER      MILK      THAN 

"BEAR"  BRAND  NATURAL  SWISS  MILK 


S33 


With  Charity  To  All 


By  Putakte  and  Bubuyog 


A  few  days  after  the  publication  of  the 
last  issue  of  this  magazine  we  received 
the  following  communication: 
"The  undersigned  insects,  being  deeply 
concerned  over  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
these  Islands,  appeal  to  the  recognized  paytriotism  and 
insect  sense  of  Putakte  and  Bubuyog  to  cease  their 
fratricidal   competition. 

"In  this  hour  of  transcendent  significance,  when  we  stand 
on,  or  at  least  crawl  over  the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  your 
quarrel,  to  be  quite  frank  with  you,  takes  on  the  complexion 
of  a  farce  that  is  almost  human.  People  are  beginning 
to  believe  the  charges  you  hurl  against  each  other  in  the 
heat  of  your  uninsectlike  dispute.  Whoever  heard  of 
insects  stooping  to  argument? 

"We  appeal  to  the  two  great  Hymenoptera,  illustrious 
sons  of  the  noble  families  of  Vespidae  and  Apidae,  to  stop 
this  fight  and  present  to  the  nation  a  united  front,  ticket, 
or  pocket,  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  men.  Let  us  not 
imitate  men;  let  us  not  give  them  a  chance  to  charge  insects 
of  'uninsectity'  to  other  insects.,, 

Here  follows  a  long  list  of  606  signatures,  of  public- 
spirited  insects  representing  all  the  families,  orders,  subor- 
ders, and  disorders  of  the  Arthropoda.  Heading  the  list 
are  the  Lepisma  Saccharina,  both  the  Sinura  and  the  Thy- 
sanura.  Then  come  the  Mantidae,  the  Phasmidae,  the 
Blattidae,  the  Scutelleridae,  the  Pentalomidae,  the  Cyd- 
nidae,  and  the  Sine  die.  There  are  also  the  Posadae, 
Madridae,  Trinidae,  Unsonidae  Michelle,  Smenidae,  Rose- 
celle,  Roxanidae,  and  Ginaldae.  The  list  concludes  with 
Leptysma  Marginicolle. 

*  *  * 
We  wish  to  express  our  warmest  gratitude  to  our  fellow 
insects  for  recalling  us  to  our  senses.  In  the  heat  of  the 
political  campaign,  which  is  not  an  insect  invention,  we 
almost  fell  so  low  as  to  behave  like  humans.  But  insects 
is  insects,  thank  Godae !  So  acting  in  perfect  accord,  which 
is  not  to  be  confused  with  a  mere  Coalition,  we  hereby 
offer  ourselves  as  candidates  for  President  and  Vice-Pres- 
ident respectively,  or  vice  versa. 

Putakte 
Bubuyog 

We  affirm  and  reaffirm  our  intention  of  following  the 
programme  we  have  mapped  out  in  our  previous  platform, 
to  which  we  add  the  following  planks: — 

17.  We  shall  work  for  trade  reciprocity  between  this  country  and 
the  United  States.  We  shall  fight  for  the  admission  of  the  following 
Filipino  products  into  the  United  States  duty  free:  politicians,  grafters, 
and  debators  and  commencement  orators.  In  return,  we  shall  gladly 
admit  into  the  Islands  the  following  United  States  products  dutyfree: 
Mae  West,  nudists  (only  the  sightly  ones),  and  dollars. 


19.  We  shall  work  for  the  protection  and  encou- 
ragement of  the  following  native  industries:  graft, 
razor-blades  and  electric  bulbs  made  in  Germany, 
Japan,  beauty  parlors  and  fashion  "academies", 
parades,  "beauty"  contests,  and  the  Free  Press. 


20.  In  order  to  avoid  what  happened  during  the  recent  Sakdal 
uprising  when  the  people,  according  to  an  evening  daily  paper,  were  not 
asked  "to  join",  the  revolt,  we  propose  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Revolts. 
It  shall  be  the  duty  of  this  Bureau  to  announce  throughout  the  country 
all  prospective  revolts;  and  no  revolt  shall  be  considered  legal  unless 
this  Bureau  has  been  duly  notified.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  this 
Bureau  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  weapons  to  be  used.  The  use 
of  weapons  like  home-made  guns,  bolos,  and  fists,  which  do  not  cause 
civilized  slaughter,  shall  be  absolutely  banned. 

21.  We  shall  establish  a  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Thought, 
Radical  and  Otherwise.  The  officers  shall  be:  "Dr."  Hilario  Camino 
Moncado,  Chairman;  Governor  Cailles,  Executive  Secretary;  the 
Hon'ble  Pedro  de  la  Liana,  Secretary  of  Propaganda;  the  Hon'ble 
Teofilo  Sison,  Secretary  of  Blah.  The  number  of  officers  may  be  in- 
creased from  time  to  time,  but  there  shall  be  no  members.  Mr.  Mc- 
Cullough  Dick  shall  act  as  the  Brain  Trust  of  the  organization. 

22.  There  shall  be  established  a  Bureau  of  Patriotism  for  the  en- 
couragement and  regulation  of  patriotic  fervor.  This  Bureau  shall  see 
to  it  that  patriotism  be  not  merely  "the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel" 
as  old  Samuel  Johnson  said,  but  the  one  and  only  refuge. 

23.  We  swear  on  our  word  as  non-gentlemen,  that  we  shall  not  take 
part  in,  nor  in  any  way  aid  or  abet  the  perpetration  of  the  Rigodon. 

24.  We  propose  to  grant  women  the  right  of  suffrage.  This  right, 
however,  shall  be  withdrawn  immediately  before  each  election  and  shall 
be  restored  immediately  after  the  election. 

25.  To  develop  the  morale  of  the  Commonwealth  Army,  each  Com- 
pany, Regiment,  and  Brigade  shall  elect  a  sponsor  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  our  model  army,  the  U.  P.  Cadets. 

26.  It  is  our  intention  to  convert  the  Bureau  of  Non-Christian  Tribes 
into  a  Department  so  it  can  extend  its  work  to  inlcude  phases  of  national 
activities  unjustly  overlooked,  viz.  the  Y.M.C.A.,  the  Red  Cross,  the 
Anti-Tuberculosis  Society,  the  National  Charity  Sweepstakes,  the 
Legislature,  etc.,  etc. 

27.  Our  Cabinet  shall  be:— Minister  of  Foreign  Entanglements, 
Pedro  Guevara;  Minister  of  Interior  Decoration,  Recto;  Minister  of 
Puericulture  and  Unnatural  Resources,  Dr.  Ines  Villa;  Minister  of 
Private  Works  and  Spirit  Communications,  "Dr."  Hilario  Moncado; 
Minister  of  "Justice",  Governor  Juan  Cailles;  Minister  of  Air  and 
Weather,  Dr.  Camilo  Osias;  Minister  of  Offense,  Colonel  Antonio 
Torres;  Minister  of  Capital,  Ramon  Torres;  Minister  of  Veteranos, 
Actual  and  Prospective,  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo;  Minister  of  Non- 
Christian   Tribes,    ;  Minister   of    Grafts    and    Watered 

Stocks,  J.  F.  Wakan.* 

28.  We  shall  work  for  the  establishment  of  a  Department  of  Vete- 
ranos which  shall  take  care  of  ambitious  young  men,  the  hope  of  the 
Fatherland,  who  aspire  to  be  veteranos. 

29.  We  propose  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Unemployment.  Its  duties 
shall  be  to  see  to  it  that  our  favorites,  male  and  female,  shall  be  pleasant- 
ly unemployed. 

30.  We  propose  to  end  the  Filipino  peril  in  Davaokuo,  thus  settling 
once  for  all  the  Davao  problem. 


18       We  propose   to  prohibit  the   import  of  the  following  articles:  *At  first  we  thought  of  creating  a  Department  of  Christian  Tribes,  but  we 

Y.M.C.A.  secretaries,  Greta  Garbo  and  Ramon  Navarro  films,  Brisbane     had  to  abandon  the  plan  due  to  our  failure  to  find  a  man  sufficiently  Christian 

editorials  and  other  "Brisbanalities",  and  pictures  considered  safe  by      to  head  £• 

^     «       j     r  r-  (To  be  continued) 

the  Board  of  Censors.  v 
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Flower  Pot  Gardening 

^HE  other  day  I  went  to  visit  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  wife  of  a  pro- 
minent official.  They  have  a 
beautiful  house  in  the  Sampaloc  District, 
with  modern  appointments,  fine  old  Spanish  furniture,  highly 
polished  and  well  taken  care  of,  lovely  hardwood  floors  and 
panelling,  but  the  plants  that  were  placed  here  and  there  in 
the  sala  and  on  the  porch  were  deplorable  in  their  neglect. 
I  could  see  at  the  first  glance  that  the  potted  palms  were  root- 
bound  and  needed  larger  pots  and  new  soil,  the  begonias  look- 
ed starved  and  straggly  from  moving  themaround.  Begonias 
should  not  be  moved  from  place  to  place,  even  though  they 
are  in  pots.  •  The  leaves  adjust  themselves  to  a  certain 
light  coming  from  a  certain  direction,  and  unless  one  can 
supply  the  same  identical  grade  of  light  from  the  same 
direction  in  the  new  location,  they  will  become  unsightly 
in  trying  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  conditions  and  will 
rot  or  wither.  Potted  begonias  should  have  the  soil  chang- 
ed at  least  once  a  year.  This  soil  should  be  well  mixed 
with  limestone  rubble  and  a  little  bean  cake.  Daily  wa- 
tering is  essential,  but  care  should  be  taken  not  to  turn  the 
hose  on  the  plants  full  force  as  begonias  are  very  delicate 
and  can  not  stand  rough  treatment.  Watering  by  hand 
should  be  resorted  to  with  the  flowering  begonias,  as  the 
spraying  with  the  hose  rots  the  flowers  and  shakes  them 
off  the  stems.  Begonias  should  not  be  kept  in  the  house 
over  one  day.  Filtered  sunlight  is  best  for  growing  them, 
with  the  exception  of  the  flowering  kinds,  which  love  the 
full  light  of  the  sun  and  gratefully  return  the  proper  treat- 
ment in  an  abundance  of  lovely  blooms. 

Palms  lend  themselves  excellently  to  potting  as  they  will 
grow  in  comparatively  dense  shade,  but  they  will  also 
grow  well,  and  even  better,  in  full  sunlight  where  they  put 
out  a  much  larger  number  of  leaves  than  they  do  in  the 
shade.  Palms  grown  in  the  shade,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  much  darker  foliage  of  a  more  intense  green,  but 
fewer  leaves.  They  can  stand  remaining  in  pots  for  many 
years,  unlike  other  trees,  as  they  become  more  or  less  stunt- 
ed and  manage  to  adjust  themselves  to  a  rather  starved 
existence.  Repotting  once  a  year  into  a  slightly  larger  pot 
with  new  soil,  and  the  addition  of  a  little  fertilizer  now  and 
then,  if  it  be  only  the  water  in  which  meat  or  fish  has  been 
washed,  is  sufficient  to  keep  them  healthy  throughout 
many  years.  Once  a  week  they  should  be  well  hosed  to 
wash  off  the  dust  from  the  leaves,  as  otherwise  the  pores 
will  be  stopped  up,  which  prevents  the  plant  from  breath- 
ing. A  very  pretty  effect  is  obtained  by  planting  creepers 
with  them,  which  cover  the  base  of  the  palms. 

Ferns  are  best  planted  in  hanging  baskets  made  of  wood 
or  wire  filled  with  moss,  peat  moss,  and  rubble.  They 
love  water,  and,  if  possible,  the  hose  should  be  used  on  them 


every  day.  By  using  fertilizer  quite  frequently  and  ad- 
ditional moss  or  used  tealeaves  whenever  the  old  moss  is 
used  up,  they  will  keep  fresh  and  healthy  indefinitely.  A 
very  good  fertilizer,  particularly  for  potted  plants  is  the 
locally  manufactured  "Fertilo"  sold  by  Parson's  Hardware. 

I  could  mention  many  other  plants  that  lend  themselves 
to  flower  pot  planting,  but  my  space  is  limited  and  so  I  will 
just  stress  a  few  points  essential  in  all  flower  pot  gardening. 

As  the  space  which  the  plants  have  to  spread  their 
roots  in  is  restricted,  they  need  to  be  fed  with  fertilizer 
every  once  in  a  while  and  repotted  as  often  as  it  seems  neces- 
sary, which  in  most  cases  is  about  once  a  year,  as  otherwise 


KE 


He's  reached  an  age   when   a  little   extra   care   will 
enable  him  to  take  his  rightful  place  in  the  world. 

What   he   needs   is    milk,    and   plenty   of  it,    giving 

him   that   additional    vitality   required   by   a   young 

growing  body. 

Molico   will   guarantee  you   a  ready   supply   of  the 

purest  and  richest  milk. 
Give  him  this,  and  he'll 
thank    you    in    after    years. 
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the  plants  become  rootbound.  The  leaves  of  all  potted 
plants  should  be  kept  as  much  as  possible  free  of  dust 
and  city  soot,  as  these  tend  to  stop  up  the  pores  and 
prevent  the  plants  from  breathing.  This  again  weakens 
them  and  the  result  is  that  they  become  receptive 
to  all  kinds  of  fungus  diseases  and  other  plant  pests. 
They  are  hardly  different  in  that  respect  from  human 
beings  and  animals.  Do  not  keep  your  potted  plants 
in  the  house  too  long.  Palms  can  stand  to  remain  in 
the  house  for  about  a  week,  ferns  for  four  days,  and  all 
other  plants  less,  particularly  flowering  ones.  When  you 
put  potted  plants  in  the  house  they  should  be  watered 
much  less  than  when  they  are  in  the  garden. 


Like  Sweet  Sampaguitas 

By  E.  Pascua  Alcabedas 

LIKE  our  sweet  sampaguitas  blow, 
White  in  the  midst  of  darkness, 
My  friend,  do  thou  aspire  to  grow; 
Like  our  sweet  sampaguitas  blow, 
The  seed  of  beauty  thine  to  sow; 

Then  keep  thy  soul  its  whiteness: 
Like  our  sweet  sampaguitas  blow, 
White  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 


Abbreviation  in  Written  Tagalog 

{Continued  from,  page  387) 

Bb.  Polintan,  Bb.  Gatmaitan,  Bb.  Punsalan,  etc.,  and 
never  mga  Bb.  Polintan,  Gatmaitan,  Punsalan,  etc.  It 
should  be  remarked  that  with  regard  to  the  male  sex,  both 
ways  are  permissible.  The  dignified  and  pleasant  term 
kagalanggalang  (honorable)  is  abridged  Kgg.  This 
is  now  accepted.  Gat.  translated  as  sir  by  Messrs.  Sevilla 
and  Verzosa,1  is  not  an  abbreviation  as  it  apparently  is. 
It  was  a  title  of  nobility  in  the  ancient  Tagalog  social  order. 
The  same  is  true  with  lakan,  of  a  lower  class  than  gat. 
The  latter  has  no  English  equivalent. 

Tagalog  newspapers  are  agreed  on  the  abbreviation  of 
bilang  (number)  into  big.  In  some  instances  pangulong 
tudling  (editorial)  is  briefed  pang,  tud.;  paunawa  (notice), 
into  paun.;  tuntunin  (article),  tun;  kautusan  (regulation, 
rule),  kaut.;  lingguhan  (weekly),  ling. 

The  preposition  ng  (of),  which  is  in  fact  an  abbreviated 
form  of  nang,  has  acquired  a  distinct  signification  entirely 
its  own  and  must  not  be  confused  with  the  latter  which 
should  only  be  used  as  an  adverb  of  time  meaning  " while," 
"when"  or  "for".  The  article  mga  (plural  the),  is  a  curtailed 
form  of  manga,  a  form  now  seldom  seen  in  written  Taga- 
log.    Ng  and  mga  do  not  require  a  period. 

There  are  phrases  in  Tagalog  speech  which  have  readily 
lent  themselves  to  abridgment.  Ng  umaga  (in  the  morn- 
ing), rendered  by  n.u.;  ng  tanghali  (noon),  by  n.t.;  ng 
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hapon  (in  the  afternoon),  by  n.h.;  ng  gabi  (in  the  evening), 
by  n.g.,  are  mostly  adoptations  from  their  Latin  equivalents. 
One  thing  observable  in  English  practice  is  that  while  the 
English  continue  using  Latin  abbreviations,  English  equi- 
valents are  read  into  them.  For  instance,  L  (librae),  s, 
(solidi),  d.  (denarii),  read  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence 
respectively;  e.g.  (exempli  gratia),  for  example;  i.e.  (id  est), 
that  is,  etc.  This  is  never  so  in  Tagalog.  At  iba  pa, 
abbreviated  at  ibp.,  is  never  represented  by  etc.  fet  cetera), 
which  reads  "and  so  forth",  or  "and  so  on"  in  English. 
Ibp.,  which  illustrates  another  rare  form— two  words  joined 
together— has  only  its  counterpart  in  its  Latin  equivalent. 
This  form  is  only  duplicated  by  mlda.,  may  lagda  (literally, 
there  is  a  signature),  of  two  words. 

Some  abbreviations  in  current  use  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  past  century  and  continued  up  to  a  short  period  after 
the  American  occupation  are  of  some  philological  interest. 
S.S.,  capitalized  or  in  small  letters,  is  used  in  complimentary 
endings  and  signifies  sumasainyo,  which  may  be  roughly 
rendered  by  "your  truly".  H.n.c,  that  is  humahalic 
ng  camay,  or  h.s.i.c,  halic  sa  inyong  camay,  is  an 
adoptation  from  the  Spanish  complimentary  ending; 
Q.S.M.B.(que  su  mano  besa).  The  writer  is  not  aware  of 
an  English  equivalent,  but  it  may  be  translated:  who  kisses 
your  hand.  The  abbreviation  took  the  forms  of  h.n.k.,  and 
h.s.i.k.  later,  following  the  new  rules  of  spelling  fervently 
advocated  by  T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera  and  Jose  Rizal.2 

S.L.N,  is  frequently  seen  on  crosses  for  the  dead.  It 
means  sumalangit  nawa  (may  he  or  she  rest  in  heaven), 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  R.I.P.,  requiescat  in  pace. 


Del   Monte   Brings 

This  Delicious  Fruit  Salad 

COOLING,  tempting,  delightful— this 
pleasing  combination  of  Del  Monte 
Fruits  for  Salad!  Ready  to  serve  right  from 
the  Del  Monte  tin!  You  can  always  be 
sure  of  Del  Monte's  fine  quality  and  lus- 
cious  flavor. 

Busy  house-wives  find  Del  Monte  prod- 
ucts a  great  saving  in  time.  And  they 
are  always  sure  of  the  welcome  Del  Monte 
Foods  command. 

Consult  your  dealer's  shelves  for  a  com- 
plete assortment  of  Del  Monte  Canned 
Fruits,  Vegetables,  Jams  and  Catsup. 


The  abbreviation  of  sumalangit,  one  word,  into  two  separate 
letters,  S.  L.,  is  again  rare. 

We  can  not  close  this  short  study  without  mentioning 
some  foreign  words  which  have  become  "naturalized"  in 
spoken  and  written  Tagalog,  so  to  speak,  and  probably  are 
bound  to  remain  as  distinct  contributions  to  the  language. 
Gob.  gen.  is  the  accepted  short  for  gobarnador  haneral, 
certainly  after  its  Spanish  prototype — gobernador  general— 
with  only  slight  ortographic  variation.  So  also  reb.,  kol., 
Peb.,  Nob.,  Dis.,  and  other  names  of  the  month,  prop.,  pah., 
are  understood  to  refer  to  reberendo  (reverend),  koronel 
(colonel),  Pebrero  (February),  Nobiyembre  (November), 
Disiyembre  (December),  propesor  (professor),  pahina 
(page),  respectively.  The  word  koponan  (team,  league), 
apparently  is  a  Tagalog  word.  It  is  in  fact  derived  or 
corrupted  from  the  Spanish  word  copa  (cup,  chalice). 
A  cup  is  usually  at  stake  in  athletic  competitions.  This 
explains  its  origin. 

There  are  no  hard  and  fast  rules  in  Tagalog  abbreviation 
as  in  any  other  language.  Most  of  these  "amputated" 
forms  are  arbitrary;  others  are  dictated  by  the  spur  of  the 
moment.  The  Tagalog  poet,  Jose  Corazon  de  Jesus,  in 
one  of  his  poems,  wrote:  P.  ng  L.,  paunawa  ng  lumagda 
(note  by  the  author),  followed  by  the  note.  It  looks 
awkward,  however,  and  the  writer  has  not  encountered  this 
form  again.  Indeed  much  of  what  has  been  enumerated 
here  goes  to  show  that  a  great  deal  depends  upon  usage  and 
practice.     The  press  is  the  originator  of  quite  a  lot  of  them. 

Only  one  observation  which  makes  Tagalog  abbreviation 
distinct  from  the  rest  need  be  stated.     Where  the  root  of 
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the  word  is  reduplicated  the  abbreviation  may  just  double 
the  root  letter,  preceded  by  the  prefix  stem  letter  as  the 
case  may  be,  as  in  Bb.,  Kgg.  and  Ktt.  Since  Tagalog  is 
unusually  rich  in  reduplicated  words,  which  in  many  in- 
stances are  long,  as  kamahalmahalan  (most  respected  or 
most  venerated),  the  observation  made  is  worth  remembering. 
The  writer  has  not  seen  this  word,  standing  alone,  abbre- 
viated elsewhere,  but  following  the  principle  enunciated, 
it  may  be  rendered  by  kmm. 


1  Jos6  N.  Sevilla  and  Paul  R.  Verzosa,  Ag  Aklat  fig  Tagalog  (Manila,  1923),  p.  73. 

2  The  forms  n.s.b.n.t.  and  l.m.p.,  also  used  in  complimentary  ending,  but  now 
archaic,  have  not  been  deciphered. 


Christ  as  an  Historical  Figure 

{Continued  from  page  386) 

With  regard  to  the  extant  documents  reputing  to  be 
Pilate's  report  to  Tiberius,  (Thilo,  Cod.  apocr.  N.  J.  1832, 
p.  803  ff.)  and  the  letter  of  Lentulus  to  the  Roman  Senate,  in 
which  Christ's  personal  appearance  is  described  and  an 
account  is  given  of  his  influence  upon  men,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  their  apocryphal  character. 

Two  other  writers  must  also  be  named:  the  Syrian,  Mara, 
in  his  epistle  to  his  son  Serapion,  speaks  of  the  "wise  King 
of  the  Jews,  after  whose  death  the  Jews  lost  their  kingdom, 
but  who  still  lives  in  His  laws."  The  date  of  the  epistle  is 
uncertain.  Cureton,  who  edited  it  in  1855  ascribed  it  to 
the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius;  others,  though  without  justi- 
fication, date  it  as  far  back  as  73.     The  Romanized  Jew, 


Josephus  Flavius,  patronized  by  the  Roman  Emperor 
(A.  D.  37-94)  alludes  to  Christ  in  two  passages.  He  is 
referring  to  the  death  of  St.  James  whom  he  describes  as 
"the  brother  of  Jesus,  who  was  called  Christ.,,  The  second 
passage  from  the  '  'Antiquities"  of  Josephus  is  the  most 
notable  of  all  the  references  to  Christ.  By  some  critics 
it  is  considered  as  wholly  spurious,  by  another  class  of 
critics  it  is  regarded  as  partly  genuine,  while  a  third  class 
claims  the  whole  to  be  genuine.  The  passage  is  as  follows: 
About  this  time  appeared  Jesus,  a  wise  man  (if  indeed 
it  is  right  to  call  Him  man,  for  he  was  a  worker  of  astonish- 
ing deeds,  a  teacher  of  such  men  as  receive  the  truth  with 
joy),  and  He  drew  to  Himself  many  Jews  (and  many  also 
of  the  Greeks.  This  was  the  Christ)  and  when  Pilate  at 
the  denunciation  of  those  that  are  foremost  among  us,  had 
condemned  Him  to  the  cress,  those  who  had  first  loved  Him 
did  not  abandon  Him.  (For  He  appeared  to  them  alive 
again  on  the  third  day,  the  holy  prophets  having  foretold 
this,  and  countless  other  marvels  about  Him.)  The  tribe 
of  Christians  named  after  him  did  not  cease  to  this  day." 
(Antiquities  XVIII;   III;   3) 

These  are  practically  all  the  pagan  contemporaneous 
references  to  Christ— few  and  unsatisfactory  indeed!  How 
is  this  sparcity  of  comment  to  be  explained?  The  reason  is 
simple  enough.  Christ's  life  and  death  was  historically 
insignificant  to  non-Christian  historians.  Most  Christians 
of  to-day  are  apt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  Christ's 
influence  during  his  own  lifetime  in  the  light  of  Christianity's 
future  political  and  religious  significance.  Up  till  his  last 
three  years  Christ's  life  was  spent  in  obscurity  as  a  car- 
penter of  Nazareth;  during  his  final  years  of  public  teach- 
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ing,  we  find  Him  mingling  with  the  poor,  shunning  all  oc- 
casions to  bring  himself  into  public  notice,  hiding  himself 
when  the  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  mob  would  crown  him 
King. 

What  importance  did  Pilate  or  the  Romans  attach  to 
him?  He  was  only  another  Jewish  religious  fanatic.  Jeru- 
salem was  full  of  religious  sects — Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
Herodians,  Essenes,  Therapeutae,  Samaritans— they  were 
forever  quarrelling  among  themselves.  Or  suppose  that 
Pilate  really  did  consider  Christ  as  an  insurrectionist  and 
had  for  that  reason  put  Him  to  death.  Were  not  petty 
rebellions  almost  the  order  of  the  day?  Just  shortly  before 
Christ's  crucifixion,  Pilate's  soldiers  had  brutally  massacred 
thousands  of  Jews  for  a  small  rebellion  against  his  decrees. 
The  Bible  narrative  pictures  Pilate  as  unwilling  to  condemn 
Christ  to  death.  Why?  Probably  to  manifest  his  contempt 
for  the  Jews  whom  he  observed  anxious  to  get  rid  of  Christ 
out  of  jealousy.  He  only  consented  to  the  death  sentence 
when  the  Jews^threatened  to  report  him  to  Rome  if  he  did 
not  condemn  Jesus^whom  they  called  a  rebel  against  Caesar. 
If  that  letter  had^been  written! — Here  would  have  been 
something  for  historians  to  record.  A  Roman  governor 
removed  from  office  for  refusing  to  condemn  Jesus,  a  Jewish 
rebel!  But  a  letter  from  Pilate  to  Tiberius  Caesar  con- 
cerning the  mere  execution  of  a  religious  zealot — No! — no 


interest  in  that  trivial  detail  for  His  Imperial  Majesty. 
Why!  it  is  probable  that  not  even  Pilate's  slaughter  of 
thousands  a  few  months  before  would  have  come  down  to  us 
as  history,  had  not  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  com- 
mented on  this  massacre — as  a  mere  incident — in  the  para- 
graph before  he  mentions  Christ  as  quoted  above.  And  as 
for  the  condemnation  of  an  individual  like  Christ — it  was 
perhaps  just  a  small  detail  in  Pilate's  official  day.  We  may 
imagine  that  after  the  incident  he  went  into  his  place  and 
endeavored  to  put  the  whole  troublesome  incident  out  of 
his  head  as  soon  as  possible. 

Christianity's  rise  was  of  greatest  historical  importance — 
in  fact  the  most  momentous  fact  in  all  history.  No  other 
event  so  completely  changed  the  world's  equilibrium  social- 
ly, politically,  and  morally.  But  when  Christ  died,  what 
was  Christianity?  It  consisted  of  eleven  ignorant  peasants 
as  its  teaching  core  and  a  handful,  a  few  hundred  followers, 
mostly  all  of  the  poorest  and  most  uninfluential  class. 
Christ  and  the  very  beginnings  of  Christianity  were  without 
historical  interest,  whereas  the  rise  and  spread  of  Christian- 
ity during  the  first  three  centuries  culminating  with  the 
conversion  of  the  Roman  Emperor  himself — that  was  the 
greatest  of  miracles  in  the  moral  order,  the  most  astounding 
era  in  all  history — the  clearest  proof  of  the  divine  personal- 
ity of  its  Founder. 
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will  discover  that  it  has  all  the  creamy,  natural 
flavor  of  the  finest  milk  that  has  ever  passed 
your  lips.  And  it  has  all  the  good  milk 
nourishment! 

Klim  is  excellent  for  babies — approved  by 
doctors  everywhere.  Try  Klim  today.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address. 

GETZ    BROS. 

G.  de  los  Reyes  Bldg. 
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Secrets  of  the  Barrio  Fisherman 

{Continued  from,  page  383) 

ing  to  encounter  a  funeral  procession;  and  the  crossing  of 
his  path  by  a  lizard  or  a  bird — the  salaksak,  a  species  of 
Kingfisher  larger  than  the  bideng.  In  these  events  he 
usually  returns  and  devotes  the  day  to  something  other 
than  fishing. 

Precautions 
The  barrio  fisherman  also  observes  a  number  of  interest- 
ing precautions.  He  does  not,  for  instance,  set  his  bamboo 
trap  in  the  water  without  first  ascertaining  whether  or  not 
a  Kiba-an  inhabits  the  spot  and,  if  so,  whether  it  will  tole- 
rate his  placing  the  trap  there.  His  procedure  is  as  follows: 
About  the  time  of  sunset  he  drives  a  bamboo  cross  into  the 
bottom,  under  water,  in  the  place  he  has  selected  as  a  possible 
site  for  his  trap. 

He  leaves  it  there  overnight  and  when,  returning  very 
early  in  the  morning,  he  finds  that  the  cross  has  been 
"knocked  down",  he  looks  for  some  other  place,  but  if  he 
finds  the  cross  as  he  left  it  he  goes  ahead  and  sets  the  trap, 
leaving  the  cross,  however,  to  keep  any  Kiba-an  from  steal- 
ing the  fish. 

Another  precaution  the  fisherman  takes  is  never  to  allow 
himself  to  get  angry  when  he  starts  to  go  fishing.  He  is 
also  careful  not  to  shake  his  things.  Losing  his  temper 
or  shaking  his  belongings,  will  cause  the  fish  to  be  afraid 
of  him,  he  thinks. 

If  a  neighbor  of  his  happens  to  have  died  on  a  day  he  is 
bent  on  going  fishing,  he  does  not  neglect  to  go  and  view 
the  dead  before  he  starts.  On  going  night-fishing,  he  starts 
either  before  or  after,  but  never  during  the  time  his  wife 
or  daughter  is  washing  the  dishes. 

If  he  has  any  ill-wishers,  he  does  all  he  can  to  keep  them 
from  seeing  him  off,  because  such  people  can  easily  bring 


him  bad  luck  by  doing  any  of  the  following  three,  simple 
things.  They  can  call  out  to  him  as  he  goes  out  of  his  gate: 
"Mine  all  the  heads!"  More  secretly  they  can  take  a  coco- 
nut-bowl ladle,  scrape  the  inside  of  a  pot  with  it,  and  then 
wave  it  at  him.  Most  potent  of  all,  an  enemy  can  follow 
him  down  the  street  for  a  distance,  and  then,  facing  about 
in  the  direction  opposite  to  which  he  is  heading,  bend  over 
so  deeply  that  the  seat  of  his  pants  points  to  the  sky.  This 
practically  guarantees  that  the  fisherman  will  come  home 
with  an  empty  basket! 

Before  stepping  into  the  water,  the  fisherman  mutters 
a  short  prayer,  immediately  after  which  he  unsheaths 
his  glistening  bolo  and  describes  a  cross  with  it  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  This  he  believes  will  drive  away  the  Kiba-an 
which  would  otherwise  keep  scaring  the  fish  away  from  his 
nets  or  hooks. 

He  keeps  very  close  watch  over  his  newly  set  traps  or 
lines  in  order  to  prevent  some  other  dishonest  fisherman 
from  stealing  the  first  catch.  He  believes  that  what  happens 
to  a  thing  from  the  very  first,  will  continue  to  happen. 

And,  finally,  he  does  not  roast  any  of  the  first  catch.  He 
boils  all  of  it,  or,  if  he  has  to  sell  a  part,  he  makes  the  buyer 
promise  not  to  roast  any  of  the  fish.  Roasting  the  first 
catch  taken  from  a  line,  net,  or  trap  will  affect  the  durability 
as  well  as  the  catching  capacity  of  his  appliance,  he  firmly 
believes. 
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You  Are  Certain 
Of  Its  Dependability 

TT  IS  important  that  you  consider  this 
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Foods  need  protection  during  fair  or  bad 
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A  Short  Cycle  of  Cathay 

{Continued  from  page  382) 

of  which  I  know  were  cases  where  whole  classes  of  students 
in  some  schools  demanded — and  obtained — permission  to 
graduate  a  year  ahead  of  time.  One  such  case  in  Canton 
was  in  a  medical  school! 

During  the  various  intermissions  from  teaching  I  spent 
a  great  deal  of  time  studying  Cantonese.  Chinese  has  the 
reputation  of  being  excessively  difficult,  but  in  some  ways 
it  is  easier  than  the  European  languages.  When  studying 
it,  one  does  not  have  to  rack  his  brains  over  questions  of 
tense,  mood,  number,  person,  and  case.  There  is  no 
grammar,  and  the  word  order  is  almost  identical  with 
the  usual  word  order  in  English. 

In  phonetics,  for  the  first  few  days,  I  had  difficulty  with 
the  ng  sounds  at  the  beginnings  of  words.  And  a  sound 
like  that  of  the  French  u  might  make  trouble  for  some 
people.     Otherwise  Cantonese  phonetics  are  easy. 

The  world  at  large  is  inclined  to  regard  the  matter  of 
Chinese  tones  as  a  profound  mystery.  But,  if  one  approaches 
them  without  fear,  the  mystery  is  dispelled  like  the  dews 
of  early  morn!  Mandarin  has  four  tones,  while  Cantonese 
boasts  of  ten.  However,  we  use  all  of  them  in  English  to 
emphasize  or  give  emotional  content  to  our  speech.  For 
example,  one  tone  sounds  angry,  another  rises  like  a  ques- 
tion, another  is  slow,  mournful,  and  resigned.  I  mean, 
of  course,  that  they  sound  that  way  to  Occidentals.  They 
do  not  have  any  emotional  significance  to  the  Chinese, 
but  are  simply  integral  and  necessary  elements  of  the 
words. 

The  written  language  is  unquestionably  difficult.  For 
anyone  with  the  ambition  to  become  a  Chinese  scholar 
it  is  a  lifetime  study.  A  grade  school  graduate  should  be 
able  to  read  and  write  three  thousand  characters;  a  really 
well  educated  person,  five  thousand.  But  there  are  many 
additional  thousands  over  which  the  weary  scholar  can 
burn  the  midnight  oil.  However,  the  ideographs  are  inter- 
esting as  well  as  difficult  and  give  Chinese  writing  a  flavor 
and  saltiness  all  its  own.  Consider,  for  a  few  random 
examples,  the  word  for  good,  which  consists  of  the  radicals 
for  woman  and  child;  forgive,  a  woman,  a  mouth,  and  a 
heart;  angry,  a  woman  and  two  men;  peace  or  rest,  a 
woman  under  a  roof.  A  distinguished  Oriental  scholar 
told  me,  apropos  of  the  last,  that,  when  there  was  a  woman 
in  the  house,  somebody  had  rest,  but  it  was  not  the  woman. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  learn  to  write  the  characters,  but  I 
learned  to  recognize  more  than  two  thousand.  Street 
signs  became  intelligible,  I  could  understand  what  people 
around  me  were  saying,  and  life  became  more  and  more 
interesting. 

Naturally  I  did  not  spend  all  my  time  studying  and 
teaching.  Often  I  amused  myself  by  wandering  through 
the  narrow  old  streets  and  looking  at  the  beautiful  embroid- 
eries, carved  ivory,  amber,  and  jade.  The  merchants 
were  all  delighted  to  find  that  I  was  teaching  in  the  two 
Chinese  schools  and  complimented  me  on  my  '  'white  talk" 
or  colloquial.     If  another  foreigner  was  in  the  shop  I  visited, 
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I  always  waited  until  he  left  before  buying  anything,  for 
even  in  rigidly  "one  price"  shops  they  gave  me  much 
lower  prices. 

Then  there  were  tea-parties,  feasts,  and  weddings  to 
attend.  Often  I  was  the  only  foreign  guest  at  these  affairs. 
My  class  at  Chap  Sun,  upon  learning  that  I  had  never 
attended  a  "big  play",  or  Chinese  opera,  arranged  a  theater 
party  for  me.  For  five  hours  we  sat  in  a  large  box  opposite 
the  stage  and  drank  tea  and  ate  melon  seeds  and  fruit 
while  we  admired  the  gorgeous  costumes  and  graceful  and 
clever  acting  of  the  cast.  It  is  the  custom  of  Chinese 
schools  to  give  feasts  for  the  teachers.  Chap  Sun  gave  one 
on  a  flower  boat  on  the  river.  Higher  Normal  had  a  feast 
to  celebrate  Western  New  Year.  A  Chinese  feast  is  a 
sumptuous  repast,  and  always  consists  of  many  courses 
including  the  famous  and  highly  esteemed  sharks'  fins, 
birds'  nest  soup,  and  ancient  eggs. 

I  was  interested  in  the  solutions  to  the  question  of  what 
to  do  with  women  at  these  festivities.  At  several  wedding 
feasts  I  attended  the  women  had  their  feast  in  the  home, 
the  men  in  a  hotel.  But  if  there  were  any  foreign  women 
and  well  educated  Chinese  women,  they  were  taken  to  the 
hotel  with  the  men.  A  good  education  seems  to  change 
radically  the  social  position  of  a  Chinese  woman.  There 
were  six  women  at  the  feast  at  the  Normal  School — three 
primary  school  teachers,  an  instructor  of  physical  educa- 
tion, a  teacher  of  education,  and  I.  We  were  given  a  table 
to  ourselves  in  the  same  room  with  all  the  men  teachers. 
However,  two  returned  students  came  in  late  and  headed 
straight  for  our  table  to  take  the  two  remaining  places. 
Also  a  number  of  men  came  over  at  times  to  play  the  finger 
game  with  the  primary  teachers,  the  losers  having  to  drink 
rice  wine.  There  were  many  women  at  Chap  Sun,  as  it 
had  been  started  as  a  girls'  school.  So  at  the  Chap  Sun 
feast,  the  accommodations  on  the  boat  being  limited,  the 
women  ate  first,  and  then  the  men.  There  was  a  private 
dinner  party  given  by  a  couple  of  returned  students  at 
which  we  all  sat  at  one  table,  the  men  around  one-half 
of  the  round  table,  the  women  around  the  other  half.  At 
one  wedding  I  attended,  I  was  taken,  after  the  ceremony, 
into  a  large  room  to  drink  tea  with  the  men — I  the  only 
woman  in  a  roomful  of  grave,  long-robed  gentlemen. 

The  most  brilliant  event  I  attended  was  a  wedding  in 
a  home  of  great  wealth.  The  ladies  of  the  family  observed 
the  ceremony  from  the  upstairs  balcony  across  the  court- 
yard from  the  room  in  which  it  was  held.  After  the  cere- 
mony I  was  taken  into  a  reception  room  to  see  them.  The 
silk-clad  wives,  daughters,  and  daughters' -in-law  all  wore 
pearls  and  diamonds,  especially  pearls,  on  their  fingers 
and  wrists,  dangling  from  their  ears,  and  at  their  throats. 
The  back  of  their  smoothly  combed  hair  was  covered  with 
pearls  and  precious  stones. 

The  head  of  the  house  had  eleven  wives — he  had  had 
twelve,  but  one  was  dead — and  sixteen  children.  He  was 
a  Confucian  scholar,  poet,  and  man  of  high  taste.  His 
family  was  said  to  have  the  most  wonderful  collections  of 
orchids  and  pearls  in  South  China. 

Some  time  later  I  was  offered  a  position  as  tutor  to  the 
two  eldest  daughters  of  this  family,  a  position  that  I  would 
have  found  very  interesting   and  enjoyable,    I   am   sure. 
However,  at  that  time,  I  did  not  feel  free  to  accept  it. 
{To  be  continued) 
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Rota   Days 

(Continued  from  page  380) 

fire's  glare  they  were  circling  around  like  fantastic  and 
gigantic  bees  and  not  getting  anywhere.  I  lay  down  to 
rest  again  only  to  be  awakened  very  rudely  and  suddenly 
by  a  loud  crash.  The  fire  had  disappeared,  we  breathed 
in  clouds  of  ashes,  and  thousands  of  bats  in  mass  forma- 
tion were  passing  through  the  funnel -like  cave  entrance 
into  the  open,  like  the  proverbial  bats  out  of  hell.  So 
great  was  their  number  that  their  bodies  reflected  by  the 
moonlight  made  this  living  mass  appear  like  a  great,  ghostly, 
quivering  pillar  of  smoke.  The  men  jumped  to  their  feet, 
pelted  by  the  bodies  of  flying  bats  in  rapid  motion,  and 
coughing  from  the  smoke  and  dust,  they  made  for  the  cave 
entrance.  Reaching  it,  they  crouched  together,  a  compact 
mass  of  trembling,  fearful  humanity.  Fortunately  for 
my  native  friends,  daylight  was  approaching  over  the  vast 
Pacific  at  the  rate  of  one  thousand  miles  per  hour  and 
would  shortly  consume  the  evils  of  the  night  like  early 
morning  mist. 

With  the  first  light  of  dawn  the  men  noticed  that  the 
crosses  were  missing,  and  this  to  them  fully  explained  the 
unearthly  happenings.  They  believed  that  the  taotao 
znona  (spirits  of  the  people  of  before  time)  had  removed 
the  crosses  and  were  then  able  to  enter  the  cave,  beat  out 
the  fire  with  a  great  stone,  and  release  the  bats.  What 
happened  was  this:  The  fire's  heat  by  contraction  or  it 
may  have  been  expansion  loosened  a  layer  of  soft  limestone 
rock  above  it,  and  it  fell  with  a  loud  crash  upon  the  fire 
extinguishing  it  and  scattering  sparks,  ashes,  and  dust. 
The  bats  having  been  imprisoned  for  the  night,  naturally, 
at  once  left  in  larger  numbers  and  in  a  shorter  time  than 
they  had  ever  done  before. 

The  early  morning  sun  was  now  in  the  sky,  the  ocean 
below  us,  the  long  line  of  cliffs  here  and  there  intersected 
by  chasms  filled  with  glistening  sand  were  all  smiling  in  the 
early  morning  light,  and  I  thought  now  was  the  best  time 
to  reason  with  my  men  and  explain  that  the  events  of  the 
night  could  be  accounted  for  by  cause  and  effect,  but  this 
I  was  not  able  to  put  over.  They  gathered  their  few  be- 
longings and  departed  for  the  village  to  be  once  more, 
thanks  to  God,  safe  in  the  shadow  of  the  village  church 
and  far  from  all  the  terrors  of  the  night  in  tabooed  territory 

The  men  having  left,  I  placed  my  house  in  order,  or 
rather  I  should  say  my  cave,  and  found  it  good.  For 
seven  days,  I  was  visited  by  Juan  who  brought  me  such 
supplies  as  the  island  afforded.  My  days  were  occupied 
in  taking  photographs,  making  sketches,  and  recording 
measurements  of  the  quarry.  My  nights  were  pleasantly 
spent  in  profound  and  undisturbed  slumber.  I  don't 
suppose  that  the  life  of  a  primitive  cave  man  was  very 
pleasant,  but  I  must  say  that  I  enjoyed  my  cave.  It  must 
be,  of  course,  remembered  that  I  had  many  of  the  comforts 
of  civilized  man,  and  was  in  no  danger  from  hostile  men  or 
prowling  beasts,  and  also  I  was  not  beset  by  the  many 
fears  that  continually  haunted  the  cave  man's  life. 

Often  on  a  clear  day  I  looked  southward  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  island  of  Guam  forty  miles  away.  Guam  was  my 
home,  there  lived  my  family,  there  were  my  American 
and  native  friends,  there  were  the  comforts  of  modern  life 
such  as  spring  beds,  modern  plumbing,  iced  drinks,  electric 
lights,  abundant  and  varied  food,  daily  news  from  all  the 
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world,  clubs,  books,  and  so  forth.  And  here  I  was  only 
forty  miles  distant,  but  curiously  enough  if  I  had  been  in 
New  York  or  London  I  would  have  been  closer  to  Guam 
than  I  was  in  Rota.  The  reason  for  this  was  that  no  com- 
munication existed,  during  the  time  of  my  visit  at  least, 
between  these  two  islands;  no  mail,  no  cables,  no  radio- 
nothing.  The  modern  Chamorros  are  afraid  of  the  sea 
and  do  not  venture  far  in  their  miserably  built  canoes,  and 
even  if  they  did  the  Japanese  authorities  would  not  allow 
them  to  attempt  to  sail  to  Guam,  nor  would  the  naval 
Government  of  Guam  allow  them  to  land.  It  was  impos- 
sible even  to  communicate  by  mail  except  by  way  of  Saipan 
(the  Japanese  island  north  of  Rota  and  seat  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Marianas  Islands)  and  from  there  the  letter 
would  be  dispatched  to  Japan,  and  from  there  to  Manila 
and  from  Manila  to  Guam,  a  total  distance  of  about  twenty 
seven  hundred  miles,  but  due  to  the  infrequent  sailings 
between  these  points,  it  would  take  three  months  for  my 
letter  to  reach  Guam  and  for  me  to  receive  an  answer. 
Probably,  in  the  year  1925,  no  other  two  islands  so  close 
together  were  yet  so  remote  from  each  other  as  regards 
communication,  and  so  different  in  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  their  respective  peoples.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
to  be  able  to  see  one's  home  and  not  be  able  to  communicate 
with  it,  is  a  condition  not  often  met  with. 

I  was  fortunate  to  have  good  weather  during  my  stay 
in  the  cave  so  that  I  was  able  to  finish  my  work  and  break 
camp  a  little  sooner  than  I  had  expected.  Juan  was  glad 
on  the  morning  of  the  last  day  on  location  when  he  was  told 
that  I  would  return  to  town,  as  it  seemed  the  entire  popu- 
lation was  much  worried  about  the  news  that  Japanese 
land  surveyors  were  to  visit  the  island  soon,  but  enough 
of  this  now.  What  all  this  worry  was  about  will  be  related 
later. 

It  began  to  rain  and  it  rained  hard  for  several  days.  A 
typhoon  at  a  distance  was  the  cause,  necessitating  remain- 
ing indoors,  and  the  enforced  idleness  produced  the  fol- 
lowing incident.  I  had  forgotten  to  take  my  pipe  when  I 
left  the  cave,  and  upon  reaching  town  rushed  anxiously 
to  the  house  of  the  only  and  first  Japanese  trader  of  Rota, 
to  buy  a  pipe.  I  had  my  doubts  about  his  having  pipes 
among  his  trade  goods  and  I  was  fully  determined  to  walk 
through  the  storm  back  to  the  cave  to  retrieve  my  beloved 
briar  in  the  event  that  no  pipe  could  be  had.  Fortunately 
the  trader  had  two  dozen  clay  pipes  which  I  bought  on  the 
spot,  thinking  that  the  twenty-four  pipes  would  be  pipe 
insurance  against  forgetfulness.  Returning  to  the  house 
I  lit  a  pipe  at  once  and  settled  down  to  comfortable  day- 
dreaming, but  the  children  of  the  house  were  too  noisy  to 
make  day-dreaming  of  much  consequence.  One  of  the 
little  girls  in  the  room  would  now  and  again  dash  to  her 
mother's  side  and  scoop  up  a  mass  of  soap  suds  from  a  wash 
tub  over  which  her  mother  was  working,  fling  the  soap 
suds  into  the  air,  and  shout  and  dance  with  joy.  Her  mother 
slapped  her,  thinking  that  all  this  annoyed  me,  whereupon 
the  little  girl  commenced  to  cry  and  this  was  catching  to 
the  rest  of  the  children.  Something  had  to  be  done  and 
that  at  once.  My  pipes  were  of  clay  and  I  conceived  the 
idea  of  quieting  the  children  with  soap  bubbles.  The 
result  was  marvelous,  so  strange  that  I  could  hardly  believe 
it,  for  after  I  had  initiated  them  in  this  art,  their  surprise, 
marvel,  and  delight  were  such  that  I  gradually  came  to 
realize  that  this  was  their  first  experience  with  soap  bubbles. 
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CRAYOLA,  the  most  widely  used  of  all 
schoolroom  crayons,  is  also  the  original  fabric 
crayon.  It  has  never  been  equalled  for  sten- 
ciling and  other  fabric  design  work. 

ARTISTA  Water  Colors  mix  easily,  flow 
freely — and  their  colors  are  clear  and  brilliant. 
They  are  the  ideal  Water  Colors  for  class- 
room  use. 

U  V  A  Blackboard  Chalk  Crayon  is  pure 
and  gritless — making  a  clear,  white  mark  that 
is  easy  to  read  and  easy  to  erase. 
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will  gladly  suggest  practical  fabric  pro- 
jects or  other  craft  work  involving 
elementary  design. 
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Sole  Makers  of  the  Complete  Gold  Medal  Line 
Including  CRAYOLA  Wax  Crayon,  PERMA  Pres- 
sed Crayon,  ARTISTA  Water  Colors  and  ARTISTA 
Show  Card  Colors,  UVA  and  other  Quality  Black- 
board Crayons. 
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great  Athletes 

are   made,   not  born! 


NOTHING  is  more  important  to  the  boy  who  wants 
to  excel  in  sports  than  the  food  he  eats  every  day. 

Natural,  balanced,  whole  grain  foods  like  Quaker  Oats 
form  strong  bones,  build  sinewy  muscles,  and  supply  abun- 
dant energy.  Quaker  Oats  contains  almost  everything  the 
youthful  body  needs  for  growth  and  health. 

To  obtain  maximum  nutritive  results,  eat  Quaker  Oats 
in  some  form  every  day.  Quaker  Oats  adds  rich  nourish- 
ment and  delightful  flavour  to  soups,  or  it  may  be  served 
as  porridge  or  used  in  biscuits,  cookies,  and  delicious, 
wholesome  desserts. 

Economical,  Quaker  Oats  now  cooks  in  2^  minutes, 
thus  saving  time,  energy,  fuel. 


QUICK-COOKING 


Quaker  Oats 


Cooks  in  2y2  minutes — longer 
if  you  prefer 


Even  the  old  folks  in  Rota  had  never  made  soap  bubbles. 
The  news  spread  from  house  to  house  like  wild-fire  and  soon 
the  whole  town,  young  and  old,  were  blowing  soap  bubbles, 
and  continued  to  blow  them  for  days  on  end.  I  became  a 
great  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  children  forever  more.  The 
people  of  Rota  do  not  smoke  pipes  but  rude  home-made 
cigars,  so  I  was  overrun  with  requests  for  clay  pipes,  and  as 
I  did  not  have  the  heart  to  refuse  them,  in  less  than  an 
hour's  time  but  one  solitary  pipe  was  left  and  to  make 
matters  worse,  not  being  accustomed  to  clay  pipes,  mine 
slipped  out  of  my  mouth,  fell  to  the  floor,  and  was  shattered. 
No  smoke  for  me  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  a  twenty- 
kilometer  hike  through  torrential  rain  and  bad  trails  to 
recover  my  old  pipe.  For  no  one  volunteered  to  make 
this  trip  for  reasons  stated  heretofore.  In  defense  of  the 
people  of  Rota  and  of  soap  bubbles,  I  would  like  to  remark 
that  soap  bubbles  are  exquisite  things  with  their  super  - 
delicate  colors,  floating  along,  for,  reflecting  tints  from 
other  bodies  in  passage,  they  are  one  of  nature's  most 
beautiful  manifestations.  Yes,  a  soap  bubble  is  to  me  a 
thing  of  beauty.  It  is  a  lovely  gem  spun  of  a  marvelous 
fabric,  and  the  memory  will  always  be  satisfying  that  I 
brought  soap  bubbles  to  the  children  of  Rota.  If  one 
could  have  given  those  children  diamonds  instead  of  soap 
bubbles,  they  would  not  have  been  as  well  pleased. 

Six  weeks  had  passed  since  my  landing  in  Rota  and  the  time 
was  approaching  for  the  call  of  the  Saipan  schooner.  While 
packing  my  collections,  consisting  of  archaeological,  zo- 
ological, and  botanical  material,  I  was  approached  by  the 
local  Japanese  Deputy  Governor  of  the  island  and  informed 
that  he  wished  to  have  me  take  all  my  boxes  and  baggage 
to  the  custom  house  as  soon  as  possible  for  he  said  it  was 
a  government  order  that  all  baggage  must  be  taken  there 
at  least  three  days  before  sailing  time.  I  had  found,  by 
sad  experience,  that  all  this  meant  that  my  material  would 
be  carefully  unpacked  and  as  carefully  repacked,  and  all 
maps,  notes,  and  photographs  which  were  considered  of 
possible  value  to  enemy  eyes  would  be  removed.  For 
instance,  I  had  made  a  place-name  map  of  Rota  which 
consisted  of  a  Geodetic  Survey  map  printed  in  Japan 
on  which  I  had  written  the  native  names  of  all  localities. 
This  was  of  interest  to  students  only  and  has  absolutely 
no  military  value,  but  if  I  had  placed  this  map  among  my 
specimens  it  would  have  been  removed,  many  days  of  work 
lost,  and  the  desired  data  destroyed.  Many  photographs 
of  no  conceivable  value  except  scientific  would  also  have 
been  removed. 

I  devised  a  system  that  worked  like  a  charm,  making  it 
possible  for  me  to  keep  my  valuable  notes,  maps,  and 
photographs  from  being  confiscated  by  the  authorities. 
The  primitive  religion  of  Japan  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Shinto,  in  the  last  analysis  a  form  of  ancestor  worship. 
It  is  not  the  official  religion  of  Japan  but  it  has  a  strong 
hold  on  all  its  people,  and  in  consequence  they  do  not  pro- 
fane or  even  handle  human  skeletal  remains  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided.  Acting  on  this  knowledge,  I  placed  all  photo- 
graphic films,  notes,  and  maps  (first  cutting  the  maps  into 
small  squares)  inside  the  ancient  skulls  which  I  had  col- 
lected in  the  caves  and  ancient  tombs  of  the  islands.  At 
the  base  of  the  human  skull  there  is  a  hole  named  the  Fora- 
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men  Magnum  and  through  this  large  opening  it  is  possible 
to  pass  notes  and  photo  films  into  the  cranium.  To  pre- 
vent movement 
and  consequent 
suspicion,  I  then 
stuffed  newspaper 
into  the  remain- 
ing empty  space 
within  the  skull. 
So  these  ancient 
skulls  became  grim, 
but  safe  and  effi- 
cient containers 
throughout  my 
stay  in  the  Maria- 
na Islands. 
(To  be  continued) 


The  Amazing  Argentine 

(Continued  from  page  378) 

Fifty  years  or  less  has  the  real  Buenos  Aires'of  today 
been  in  the  making.  Its  vast  dock  system,  modelled  after 
those  of  London  and  Liverpool  and  almost  as  elaborate, 
is  even  younger.  Yet  today,  even  with  the  decrease  in 
sea-going  traffic  during  the  past  five  years,  you  may  note 
at  any  time  forty  or  fifty  large  overseas  vessels  occupying 
the  docks  and  basins,  together  with  scores  of  smaller  ones. 
And  the  docks  of  Buenos  Aires,  their  approaches,  the  chan- 
nels which  lead  to  them  from  the  deeper  part  of  the  river, 
everything,  had  to  be  artificially  created.  There  was  not 
even  an  inlet  to  form  the  basis  of  a  harbor.  Great  break- 
waters and  sea-walls  had  to  be  built  and  basins  dredged 
out  inside  them.  From  the  outer  gates  to  the  deep  water 
of  the  Plata  long  channels  must  be  dug.  These  must  be 
protected  by  enormous  breakwaters,  and  constant  dredging 
relied  upon  to  prevent  them  from  silting  up  in  the  rapid 
flow  of  this  mighty,  Andean-born  "silver"  river  whose 
size,  depth,  and  volume  of  water  are  second  only  to  the 
Amazon. 

All  this  has  been  done.  And  today  as  you  approach 
the  city  on  the  river  flats  to  mark  with  amazement  the  vast 
area  up  and  down  the  Plata  that  it  covers,  your  liner  stops 
at  a  distance  while  tow-boats  take  their  places  at  bow  and 
stern  in  order  to  guide  the  steamer  and  keep  her  in  place 
through  the  long  channel  that,  lighted  like  a  city  street  at 
night,  leads  into  the  great  docks  of  Buenos  Aires. 

In  these  docks  are  loaded  the  three-quarters  of  a  million 
tons  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  that  in  normal  times  is  the 
annual  output  of  the  Argentine,  the  four  million  tons  of 
cereals,  the  three  or  four  hundred  thousand  tons  of  que- 
bracho logs  and  the  tannin  that  is  extracted  from  them, 
the  hides  and  the  cattle  by-products,  the  minerals  and  the 
n°g  by-products,  and  the  sugar  and  the  textile  stuffs.  Argen- 
tine foreign  trade,  fallen  in  1933  to  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of 
that  of  the  peak  year  of  1928,  is  now  once  more  definitely 
on  the  increase. 

But  depression  as  understood  elsewhere  in  the  world 
has  never  been  felt  down  here,  either  in  the  Argentine,  or 
in  Brazil  of  which  I  shall  write  later.  This  richly-pro- 
tfucing  country  where  less  than  one-sixth  of  the  cultivable 


SOMETHING  WE  MUST  KNOW, 


Rhythm 


The  Pope  frowns  on  all  forms  of  contraception  because  they  prevent  the 
birth  of  children,  prime  purpose  of  Roman  Catholic  matrimony.  A  thorough- 
going realist,  the  Pope  at  the  same  time  knows  that  many  loving  Catholics 
who  fear  to  have  children  defy  his  pontifical  frown.  Therefore  he  decided 
that  it  is  morally  right  and  proper  for  Catholic  couples  to  utilize  the  wife  s 
monthly  rhythm  of  sterility  and  fertility  as  a  natural  method  of  contra- 
ception. 

The  Pope  gave  permission  to  do  so  in  his  1930  Encyclical  on  Marriage, 
Casti  Connubii.  Said  he:  "Nor  are  those  considered  as  acting  against  nature 
who  in  their  married  life  use  their  right  in  the  proper  manner,  although  on 
account  of  natural  reasons  of  time  or  of  certain  defects,  new  life  cannot  be 
brought  forth." 

But  not  until  last  week  did  an  influential  body  of  U.  S.  Catholic  doctors 
dare  to  discuss  the  subject  boldly  and  receptively.  The  group  was  Chicago  s 
Cosmas  &  Damian  Associates,  guild  of  physicians  and  surgeons.  *iye 
hundred  of  them  had  scholarly  Father  John  A.  O'Brien  of  the  University 
of  Illinois  on  hand  to  give  them  ecclesiastical  approbation  and  Dr.  Arthur 
George  Miller,  a  leading  U.  S.  investigator  of  the  fertility-sterility  rhythm, 
to  give  them  practical  instruction. 

This  system  of  natural  contraception  is  based  on  research  by  Professor 
Kyrusaku  Ogino  of  'Niigata,  Japan,  and  Professor  Hermann  Knaus  of  Oraz, 
Austria  They  observed  that  a  woman  is  fertile  only  seven  or  eight  days  ot 
her  month  and  will  rarely  conceive  outside  that  span  Professors  Ogino  and 
Knaus  say,  although  not  all  investigators  agree  with  them,  that  the  fertile 
week  always  ends  twelve  days  before  menstruation  begins.  To  love  morally, 
canonically  and  practically  a  Catholic  couple  need  practice  continence  only 
during  the  fertile  week. 

Chief  U  S.  propagandist  of  the  Ogino-Knaus  system  is  Dr.  Leon  John 
Latz,  31,  of  Loyola  University.  He  organized  the  Latz  Foundation  to 
publish  The  Rhythm,  "with  Ecclesiastical  Approbation,  '  which  has  in  three 
years  sold  60,000  copies. 

The  above  article  appeared  in  the  June,  1935  issue 
of  'The  Woman's  World/'  edited  by  Dr.  Maria  Paz 
Mendoza-Guazon. 

A  copy  of  RHYTHM  will  be  mailed  to  you,  post- 
paid, upon  receipt  of  F2.75  in  money  order  or  stamps. 
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area  is  in  use  other  than  as  cattle  ranges,  could  hardly  fail 
to  provide  sujfficient  for  its  population  of  barely  12,000,000. 
Little  that  is  needed  requires  to  be  brought  in,  and  so  the 
balance  of  trade  remains  highly  favorable  and  increasingly 
so.  Nor  has  the  depreciation  of  the  peso  greatly  affected 
the  economic  condition  of  the  people,  though  making 
Buenos  Aires  and  the  Argentine  astonishingly  inexpensive 
to  the  American  or  British  visitor.  The  peso  is  now  nearly 
four  to  the  dollar  and  for  ten  to  fifteen  a  day  you  live  at 
hotels  which  are  on  a  par  with  any  anywhere. 

Everything  not  imported  is  proportionately  inexpensive 
today  in  the  Argentine,  a  very  different  state  of  things  to 
a  decade  ago  when  all  of  South  America  was  perhaps  the 
most  expensive  part  of  the  world  for  visitors.     Today  it  is 


Everyone  can  now  afford  this 

Famous  Special  Film-Removing 

Tooth  Paste 


THINK  of  paying  a  new  low  price 
for  the  tooth  paste  that  still  main- 
tains the  same  high  standard  of 
efficiency  and  safety!  That's  the 
good  news  that  should  make  you 
want  to  buy  Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste 
real  soon. 

Seven  out  of  ten  people  already  realize 
that  there  couldn't  be  a  finer,  more 
scientific  dentifrice.  In  67  different 
countries  Pepsodent  is  favorably 
known  as  the  "special  film-removing 
tooth  paste."  Wherever  dental  hygiene 


is  farthest  advanced,  the  world  over, 
thousands  of  dentists  approve  Pepso- 
dent and  millions  of  people  prefer  it. 

And  now,  just  think  —  if  you  have 
always  used  Pepsodent  you'll  welcome 
this  chance  to  buy  it  for  less.  It  is 
identical  in  formula  and  results  as  be- 
fore. To  those  who  have  never  tried 
Pepsodent  we  suggest  that  you  start 
using  it  now  .  .  .  at  this  new  low  price. 
Once  you  see  what  Pepsodent  can  do, 
we  believe  that  you  will  want  to  use 
it  regularly  twice  a  day. 


PEPSODENT 


THE  SPECIAL  FILM- REMOVING   TOOTH   PASTE 


one  of  the  cheapest,  yet  you  find  all  the  amenities  of  Europe, 
all  the  life  of  the  Continental  cities,  food  of  the  best,  shops 
of  Parisian  character  and  many  British  including  a  branch 
of  Harrod's,  of  London,  that  is  one  of  the  largest  depart- 
ment-stores in  the  world. 

Along  the  famous  Calle  Florida,  with  its  shops  and  cafes 
and  restaurants,  you  find  at  the  tea  or  cocktail  hour  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  urban  spectacles.  Between 
four  and  eight  o'clock,  nine  being  the  favored  dining  hour 
in  Buenos  Aires,  all  but  foot  traffic  is  barred  from  "the 
Florida.' '  And  it  is  then  that  you  may  gaze  upon  the 
famed  * 'beauty  parade"  of  Argentine  women  whose  com- 
bined charm  of  looks  and  Parisian  piquancy  of  style  is 
perhaps  not  equalled  anywhere  in  the  world.  Consum- 
mate artists  in  make-up,  artificial  reinforcement  of  nature's 
gifts  is  confined  to  lips  and  the  merest  touch  on  the  cheeks 
with  the  women  of  Buenos  Aires.  Thus  their  distinctive 
femininity  is  accentuated,  rather  than  destroyed  after  the 
fashioned  of  the  hard-faced,  enamel-cheeked  women  of 
North  America.  But  their  outstanding  charm  is  really 
traceable  to  their  blended  extraction,  to  the  blood  of  the 
Latin  and  Nordic  races  mingled  in  the  empire-builders 
of  the  Argentine.  That,  too,  is  the  actual  basis  of  Argen- 
tine culture,  so  marked  as  to  astonish  the  new-comer. 
The  makers  of  the  modern  Argentine  have  been  Spanish 
and  French  and  Italian,  English  and  German  and  Scan- 
dinavian and  Dutch,  mostly  the  best  of  all  these.  It  is 
that,  really,  which  has  made  the  amazing  Argentine  what 
it  is  today  and  which  assures  it  a  great  future. 

Along  the  magnificent  Avenida  de  Mayo  in  the  evening 
you  find  one  terrace  restaurant  after  another  and  scores 
of  sidewalk  cafes.  Here  until  two  o'clock  in  the  morning 
is  the  life  and  gaiety  of  a  great  Continental  city.  Buenos 
Aires  never  seems  to  sleep.  Its  numerous  night-clubs, 
of  all  types  from  the  waterfront  places  along  the  "Barbary 
Coast"  to  the  elaborate  Club  Tabaris,  Club  Florida,  Club 
Paris,  and  so  on,  with  their  tango  orchestras  and  their 
beautiful  '  'hostesses"  of  all  nationalities,  none  of  which 
close  until  daylight,  offer  you  a  night  life  of  color  and  variety. 
Here  is  a  bit  of  Paris,  a  bit  of  Vienna,  of  Buda  Pesth,  Buca- 
rest,  and  Naples.  You  can  dine  as  in  London,  Munich,  or 
Rome;  drink  as  in  New  York,  Brussels,  or  Warsaw,  and 
you  can  do  it  all  today  at  half  the  price  of  any  of  them. 
Buenos  Aires  swarms  with  eating  and  drinking  and  dancing 
places,  and  if  all  of  them  are  something  short  of  excellent, 
many  are  that  and  none  are  mediocre.  For  the  Argenti- 
neans, having  the  traditions  of  all  Europe  behind  them 
as  to  the  manner  of  pleasant  living,  reproduce  it  all  in  this 
city  by  the  "silver"  river  and  overlook  nothing  in  the  re- 
production. 

The  railway  systems  of  the  Argentine  were  British- 
created  and  are  still  largely  British-managed,  though  trained 
Argentineans  are  gradually  replacing  foreigners.  Once 
out  of  the  great  city,  whose  suburbs  seem  endless,  and  you 
are  among  the  estancias.  The  largest  of  these  is  the  San 
Justo,  whose  acres  number  a  quarter  of  a  million,  whose 
cattle  are  thirty  thousand,  hogs  ten  thousand,  sheep  and 
horses  numberless.  This  and  other  ranches  the  Austra- 
lian commission  here  lately  visited  and  marvelled  at, 
at  the  richness  of  the  soil,  the  matchless  condition  of  the 
cattle,  the  thickness  of  the  alfalfa,  the  measureless  extent 
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of  the  corn  grown  without  irrigation.  Never,  perhaps, 
until  now  had  the  character  of  the  competition  the  Argentine 
presents  in  the  exportation  of  chilled  and  frozen  meat  been 
really  understood  by  Australians.  Moreover,  they  found 
many  of  the  Argentine  ranches  managed  by  their  own  people, 
so  that  in  Argentine  rivalry  Australia  not  only  competes 
with  a  nation  which  can  almost  be  called  an  economic  unit 
of  the  British  Empire,  so  vast  are  English  investments 
there,  but  it  is  also  face  to  face  with  an  industry  largely 
managed  by  its  own  countrymen. 

For  Britain  is  in  the  Argentine  as  she  is  in  no  other  country 
outside  her  own  political  units.  In  every  branch  of  the 
exporting  industry  she  is  vitally  interested,  and  so  she  is 
in  railroads,  merchandising,  even  hotels  and  newspapers. 
Of  the  latter  the  English  Buenos  Aires  Herald  is  the  leading 
journal  printed  in  English  in  Latin-America  and  its  rival, 
the  Standard,  is  the  oldest. 

So  that  when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of  favoring  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  in  trade  arrangements,  chiefly  as  to  meat, 
you  see  at  once  how  difficult  is  England's  position.  Most 
of  the  50,000  Britishers  in  the  Argentine  are  dependent 
upon  or  closely  associated  with  British  investments  and 
interests  there.  In  favoring  her  Dominions  as  against 
the  South  American  republic  England  would  therefore,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  be  aiding  one  economic  unit  as 
against  another.  The  position  is  difficult  and  perplexing, 
for  if  Britain  should  discriminate  against  the  Argentine 
to  the  point  of  causing  a  break  in  economic  relations,  ruin 
would  face  British  people  and  British  interests  there. 

The  Argentine  is  the  land  of  the  future,  agriculturally 
at  least,  and  there  is  room  in  it  for  millions  of  people,  room 
and  the  best  of  opportunity  for  a  livelihood.  Immigration 
has  averaged  double  emigration  for  some  years  but  the 
number  of  incomers  has  been  relatively  small.  Yet  here, 
especially  if  you  come  from  Europe  or  from  America  with 
their  acreage  of  overworked  land  and  their  millions  of 
harassed  people  uncertain  of  today  and  fearful  of  tomorrow, 
weakened  of  morale  and  sombre  of  aspect,  you  feel  that  you 
are  in  another  world,  a  world  of  vitality,  of  confidence,  of 
buoyant  hope.  To  me,  lately  from  the  United  States,  it 
seemed  like  the  America  of  long  ago  and  very  unlike  the 
America  of  today.  I  know  not  if  that  other  America  will 
ever  return.  Certainly  the  prospects  today  are  not  over- 
bright.  But  here  in  the  amazing  Argentine  it  is  another 
story,  another  society,  indeed  another  world.  You  read 
it  in  the  faces  of  the  people.  You  see  confidence  in  their 
eyes,  contentment  and  assurance  in  their  smiles,  the  spon- 
taneity that,  generally  speaking,  no  longer  exists  in  America 
and  Europe  in  their  pleasure-making. 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  it  is  a  pleasure  to  visit 
brilliant,  beautiful  Buenos  Aires  and  to  see  something  of 
the  rest  of  the  Argentine  today.  But  there  is  far  more  to 
it  than  that,  if  you  are  at  all  a  thoughtful  or  a  discerning 
visitor.  There  is  the  significance  of  this  rich  and  relatively 
empty  land,  of  what  it  offers  to  the  present  and  holds  for 
the  future,  of  what  it  may  presently  mean  to  a  tired  and 
doubtful  world.  Merely  a  few  short  weeks  in  it  are  revi- 
vifying, freshening,  encouraging,  stimulating,  making  you 
to  feel  that  there  is  something  else  even  yet  than  depression 
and  perplexity.  And  there  is  something  else.  There  is 
the  amazing  Argentine. 
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Vice-Governor  Hayden's  Fine  Address 

(Continued  from  page  377) 

amusement,  and  even  much  of  his  food.  .  .  .  The  industrial  worker, 
Whether  by  hand  or  brain,  is  today  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
success  of  his  company,  his  industry,  and  upon  the  condition  of  the 
complex  national  and  international  economic  world  of  which  he,  even 
more  than  the  farmer,  is  now  an  infinitesimally  minute  part.  The 
same  statement  holds  true  for  almost  every  other  member  of  urban 
society,  whether  merchant,  lawyer,  doctor,  teacher,  clerk,  taxi  driver, 
capitalist,  or  what  not.  Each  provides  a  highly  specialized  service  to 
society  in  return  for  which  he  and  his  family  are  housed,  fed,  clothed* 
educated,  and  amused  by  the  operation  of  the  social-economic  machine." 

Under  existing  conditions,  therefore,  said  Mr.  Hayden,  "neither  the 
urban  nor  the  rural  citizen  is  the  master  of  his  own  fate,  as  was  his 
grandfather,  or  even  his  father.  'Rugged  individualism '  was  the  vital 
force  on  a  frontier  farm  or  in  a  largely  self-sufficient  village.  It  is  an 
anacronism  in  a  modern  metropolitan  area  or  even  on  a  Dakota  wheat 
farm.  ...  In  America  neither  the  individual,  the  country,  the  city, 
nor  the  state  can  control  its  own  destiny  as  it  could  in  1776,  1868,  or 
1914." 

Referring  as  an  illustration  to  one  employer,  a  large  manufacturer^ 
who  a  few  years  ago  decided  to  make  a  radical  change  in  his  product 
and  closed  down  his  plants  and  kept  them  closed  for  almost  two  years, 
throwing  several  hundred  thousand  employees  out  of  work  without 
warning  and  without  recourse,  bringing  about  want  and  despair  and 
imperiling  the  economic  and  financial  structure  of  a  great  city  and  a 
great  state,  Mr.  Hayden  said  that  under  existing  law  this  industrial- 
ist had  the  right  to  act  as  he  did,  "but  his  action  in  fact  deprived  his 
employees  of  the  very  rights  and  liberties  that  are  set  forth  in  the  De- 
claration of  Independence"  and  "his  exercise  of  the  power  he  had  gained 
through  the  operation  of  our  modern  industrial  system  was  as  arbi- 
trary, selfish,  brutal,  and  devastating  in  effect  as  was  the  tyranny  of 
any  medieval  monarch". 

Extreme  specialization,  modern  science,  and  modern  forms  of  organ- 
ization had  by  1929  resulted  in  America  in  "the  creation  of  goods  in 
quantities,  of  quality,  and  at  costs  undreamed  of  during  any  previous 
period  in  history".  "It  also  gave  rise",  said  Mr.  Hayden,  "to  pre- 
viously unheard  of  concentration  of  wealth  and  power  in  a  small  number 
of  hands,  yet  prosperity  was  so  great  that  the  share  of  the  common  man 
enabled  him  to  maintain  a  standard  of  living  never  before  attainable  by 
the  masses  of  the  people  in  any  country." 

But  then,  six  years  ago,  said  Mr.  Hayden,  "something  went  seriously 
wrong, — no  one  seems  to  know  just  what.  Whatever  the  cause,  how- 
ever, the  great  industrial-,  commercial-,  agricultural-,  financial 
organism  upon  which  depended  the  income  of  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  served  it,  ceased  to  function  smoothly.  Soon  it  had  virtually 
ceased  to  operate.  The  debacle  reached  its  most  dramatic  and  terrify- 
ing moment  on  the  day  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  became  President 
of  the  United  States.  Every  bank  was  closed.  Business  was  at  a 
standstill.  Confidence  was  shattered.  Fear  and  uncertainty  gripped 
the  American  people  as  never  before.  Even  during  the  darkest  hours 
of  the  war  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  individual  livelihood 
of  the  people  and  the  ultimate  stability  of  society  was  not  so  seriously 
endangered,  or  threatened  by  forces  so  far  beyond  understanding  and 
control.  In  those  days  Americans  came  to  a  realization  of  the  helpless- 
ness of  the  individual  whose  livelihood  is  as  closely  integrated  with 
those  of  millions  of  his  fellows  as  are  the  lives  of  most  men  in  the  modern 
industrial-state. ' ' 

Mr.  Hayden  did  not  discuss  the  specific  means  by  which  the  Roose- 
velt Administration  sought  to  deal  with  the  desperate  situation  in 
which  the  United  States  found  itself  early  in  1933,  as  they  "are  known 
to  all  the  world",  but  he  drew  a  number  of  conclusions:  among  them 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  showed  the  soundness  of  their 
political  instincts  by  selecting  a  great  leader  and  virtually  placing  in 
his  hands  the  destiny  of  the  nation  and  by  continuing  to  trust  him  even 
though  he  has  been  unable  to  perform  miracles:  that  Americans  of  all 
classes  have  shown  a  remarkable  capacity  for  cooperation;  that  al- 
though it  is  too  early  to  estimate  the  success  of  the  efforts  thus  far  made, 
we  know  that  "certain  imminent  dangers  of  the  first  magnitude"  have 
been  averted,  for  although  the  number  of  "unemployed  breadwinners 
reached  the  appalling  figure  of  twelve  million,  there  has  been  no  starva- 
tion and  virtually  no  rioting  or  rebellion  against  authority".     "The 


significance  of  this  fact,"  said  Mr.  Hayden,  "is  scarcely  appreciated 
today.  I  believe,  however,  that  during  the  past  two  years  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  good  sense  of  our  people  have  protected  the  United 
States  from  evils  as  great  as  those  which  would  have  accompanied  the 
invasion  of  the  country  by  a  hostile  army". 

"What  can  be  said  for  the  future?"  asked  Mr.  Hayden.  "When 
shall  the  millions  come  off  the  'dole'  and  go  back  to  work?"  His  answer 
was  not  very  helpful,  for  he  said:  "The  answer  is,  'No  one  knows'  ", 
To  another  question,  Vice-Governor  Hayden  gave  a  very  definite  and 
even  startling  answer.  "When  shall  the  farmer,  the  merchant,  the 
banker,  the  manufacturer,  the  lumberman,  the  capitalist,  the  steel- 
maker, the  broker,  and  all  the  rest  again  be  allowed  to  operate  their 
respective  business  and  order  their  property  as  they  see  fit?  When 
will  the  old  time  'prosperity*  return?     The  answer  is  'Never'!" 

Mr.  Hayden  explains,  "The  United  States  can  no  more  go  back 
to  predepression  conditions  than  the  world  can  go  back  to  the  days 
before  the  War,  or  than  the  middle-aged  man  can  become  a  youth 
again.  The  conditions  of  the  past  can  never  be  reconstructed,  for 
which,  on  the  whole,  mankind  may  well  be  thankful.  The  time  when 
in  America  the  possessors  of  enormous  wealth  could  use  that  wealth 
and  its  accompanying  power  as  their  own  judgment  dictated  and 
individual  conscience  permitted  has  gone,  and  gone  forever.  The  era 
when  the  gigantic  forces  called  into  being  by  the  phenomenal  develop- 
ment of  America's  native  riches  could  be  left  to  the  almost  unre- 
stricted control  of  private  individuals,  has  passed  into  history." 

"Is  such  a  view  treason  to  our  national  ideals?  ...  a  betrayal  of  the 
political  principles  of  1776  and  of  our  constitutional  system?"  asked  Mr. 
Hayden.  "Does  it  mean  Socialism?  Fascism?  Communism?"  He 
answered  that  these  questions  can  not  be  answered  with  certainty,  but 
stated  that  it  is  his  conviction  that  "if  the  United  States  is  to  continue 
to  serve  those  ideals  of  human  welfare  and  human  liberty  for  which  the 
nation  was  founded,  the  nation  itself  must  have  a  far  greater  voice  in 
the  direction  of  those  instrumentalities  upon  which,  in  the  modern 
world,  the  welfare — the  very  livelihood — of  the  people  depends.  All 
bars,  legal  or  otherwise,  that  prevent  such  control  must  be  removed." 

This  bold  statement  naturally  led  the  speaker  to  a  reference  to  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  which  invalidated  the  National  Indus- 
trial Recovery  Act.  "By  judicial  interpretation  and  direct  amendment, 
our  Constitution  has  been  kept  reasonably  abreast  of  the  social,  econo- 
mic, and  political  realities  of  our  national  life.  The  recent  momentous 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Schecter  case  has  given  rise  to 
some  fear  that  our  constitutional  structure  may  be  too  inflexible  to 
permit  the  readjustment  now  necessary  in  our  national  economy  to  be 
made  within  the  limits  of  our  supreme  law,  and  hence  that  the  stability 
of  our  constitutional  system  itself  may  be  in  danger  I  believe,  how- 
ever, that  by  further  interpretation  or  amendment  the  Constitution 
will  be  so  modified  as  to  place  the  nation  unquestionably  in  control  of 
those  elements  in  its  life  which  under  modern  conditions  are  vital  to  the 
maintenance  of  the  principles  of  human  liberty  and  welfare  that  the 
original  instrument  of  1787  was  intended  to  safeguard." 

"The  'New  Deal',  as  I  understand  it,"  continued  Mr.  Hayden,  "pro- 
poses to  bring  about  such  a  readjustment  between  the  economic,  social, 
and  political  forces  of  the  nation  that  the  elemental  rights  of  every  man 
can  be  preserved  under  the  conditions  of  modern  life.  This  purpose  is 
not  out  of  harmony  with  traditional  Americanism.  Rather,  its  ac- 
complishment will  make  possible  the  perpetuation  of  those  ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  1787." 

Mr.  Hayden  admitted  that  the  views  he  expressed  are  not  unani- 
mously held  and  that  Americans  may  be  divided  over  the  purpose  of 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  alterations  that  must  be  made  in  the 
economic-political  system  if  they  are  to  be  achieved.  The  line  of  cleav- 
age will  cut  across  party  lines,  he  said,  and  perhaps  may  divide  both 
of  our  major  political  parties,  but  he  predicted  that  "before  the  struggle 
is  over,  our  Constitution  will  have  been  altered  and  the  pattern  of  our 
national  life  materially  altered."  But  he  expressed  the  confident 
belief  that  these  changes  will  be  brought  about  "through  normal  po- 
litical processes  and  without  violence".  "The  process  of  change  will  be 
American  and  the  results  will  be  distinctively  American, — the  outcome 
of  the  application  of  our  tested  principles  to  the  actualities  of  our  new 
economic  and  social  organization.  The  America  that  will  emerge 
from  the  struggle  will  continue  to  hold  that  leadership  among  the 
nations  of  the  world,  th*  position  of  leadership  to  which  her  material 
power  and  her  moral  greatness  inevitably  assign  her". 
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Grocery   Store   Directory 

THE  CHINESE  GROCERY  ASSOCIATION 


Chua  Limco 

Grocery  Store    , 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
763  Sto.  Cristo 

Hock  Dian  Ging 

Grocers  and  Caramels  Manufacturing 
535  Sto.  Cristo 


The  Universal  Grocery 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
305-307  Nueva,  Manila 


Y  Jo  Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
321  Sto.  Cristo 


Hoc  Suy  Bi 

Grocery  Store 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
342-344  Sto.  Cristo 

Hiap  San 

Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 

340  Sto.  Cristo 


El  Lucero  del  Alba 

Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 

304-306  Calle  Nueva 


Chua  Hiap  Ho 

Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 

357  Elcano 


Liu  Hoc  Sing 

400-402  Santo  Cristo  Manila,  P.  I. 

SE  VENDE 

Comestibles  y  Semillas 


Lim  Ka  Co 

Grocery  Store 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
414  Sto.  Cristo  Manila,  P.  I. 


Cheng  Chay  &  Co. 

Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 

424  Sto.  Cristo 

Ong  Chuan  &  Co. 

Grocery  Store 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
432  Sto.  Cristo 

Sin  Hap  Hoo 

Grocery  Store 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 

445  Sto.  Cristo  St. 

Tan  Ko  &  Co. 

Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 

511  Sto.  Cristo 

Ching  Jo  Sing  Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
1006  Comercio  St.,  Manila 

Cheng  Chuan  Juat  Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
1016  Comercio  St. 

Go  Tec  Juat  Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
533  Sto.  Cristo 

Ching  Chuan  Tay  Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
1028  Comercio  St.  Manila,  P.  I. 


Ching  Guan  Heng  Grocery  Store 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
1034  Comercio  St.  Manila,  P.  I. 


Guan  Chuan  &  Co. 

Grocery  Store 
We  carry  a  complete  line  of  grocery  goods 
526  Sto.  Cristo  St.  Manila,  P.  I. 
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Mr.  Osmefia's  Address 

(Continued  from,  page  376) 

at  times  was  worse  than  the  opposition  itself.  Despite 
the  obstacles  and  difficulties  they  confronted,  the  members 
of  these  missions  never  lost  heart  or  faith  and  continued 
the  campaign  without  respite,  until  finally  they  were  able 
to  arouse  the  interest  and  sympathy  of  the  American  Con- 
gress.' ' 

"The  decision  of  the  Philippine  question  by  Congress 
was  not  due  solely  to  the  influence  of  selfish  interests,  as 
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some  have  said,"  asserted  Mr.  Osmena,  "but  principally  to 
the  moral  forces  which  in  America  ultimately  decide  the 
big  issues  affecting  human  liberty.  .  .  .  We  won,  inch  by 
inch,  powers  for  the  people  and  defended  each  gain  from  the 
onslaughts  of  reaction.  .  .  .  The  pledge  of  independence 
which  we  failed  to  secure  by  force,  we  obtained  in  good  will 
in  negotiations  with  America  conducted  by  the  leaders  of 
peace  with  the  support  of  a  people  united  in  their  demand 
for  freedom.  .  .  ." 

"The  Independence  Law  of  1934",  concluded  Mr.  Os- 
mena, "gives  us,  though  not  exactly  such  a  government  as 
the  name  implies,  the  most  complete  authority  to  establish 
such  a  republican  form  of  government  as  we  may  wish 
under  a  constitution  drafted  and  approved  by  ourselves. 
But  more  than  this,  the  Law  not  only  decided  the  issue  of 
the  duality  of  powers  in  the  government  in  favor  of  the 
people  by  bestowing  upon  the  Filipinos  the  power  to  es- 
tablish the  form  of  government  they  desire,  but  also 
provided — and  this  is  the  most  important — a  specific 
and  definite  process  by  which  the  Government  of  the  Com- 
monwealth is  to  become  an  independent  government  in 
ten  years.  The  Independence  Law,  therefore,  brings  to  a 
close  the  controversy  provoked  by  the  question  of  our 
independence  by  definitely  deciding  it  in  favor  of  the  Fili- 
pino people". 


Mr.  Quezon's  Address 

{Continued  from  page  375) 

dally  desire  that  new  American  capital  should  come  and 
help  in  the  development  of  the  country". 

He  stated  that  in  due  time  the  Philippines  should  apply 
for  admission  to  the  League  of  Nations  and  that  we  should 
urge  the  negotiation  of  a'  multilateral  neutralization  trea- 
ty, but  that  "we  can  not  ignore  present-day  realities;  we 
can  not  rely  exclusively  on  these  implements  of  peace  for 
our  national  defense".  He  therefore  advocated  prepared- 
ness for  the  national  defense,  not  a  large  standing  army, 
but  a  regular  army  "of  sufficient  size"  and  "a  trained  citi- 
zenry ready  to  be  drafted  into  service  in  any  emergency". 


WHEN    OTHER    REMEDIES    HAVE    FAILED 

TR  Y 

WATSONAL  TAGUROL 

Thousands  of  persons  in  the  Philippines  have  been  cured  of  their  Skin  Diseases 
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Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.)  by  this  wonderful  balm.  Its  components  have  been 
considered  by  the  Medical  Profession  as  the  most  efficient  in  curing  Skin 
Eruptions.  If  you  suffer  from  some  Skin  infection  do  not  delay,  try 
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"For  the  proper  planning  of  our  defense  and  the  organiza- 
tion and  training  of  our  regular  and  citizen  army,  I  shall 
secure  the  best  expert  advice". 

He  pointed  out  that  our  foreign  relations  will  be  under 
the  control  and  supervision  of  the  United  States  but  that 
"there  is  nothing  in  the  Independence  Act  which  prevents 
the  Commonwealth  from  beginning  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  our  future  relations  with  foreign  nations",  and  declared 
that  "we  shall  request  the  State  Department  at  Washington 
to  permit  the  Commonwealth  to  send  men  as  attaches  to 
American  legations  or  embassies  as  well  as  to  American 
consulates  in  order  that  these  men  may  acquire  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service  and  provide  our 
government  with  needed  information  concerning  foreign 
trade".  "It  will  be  necessary  and  to  our  advantage  besides 
to  win  the  good  will  of  and  maintain  friendly  relations 
with  other  nations.  But  to  accomplish  this  aim,  mere 
protestations  of  good  purposes  are  not  enough.  We  must 
deal  fairly  with  all  nations  and  respect  their  rights.  We 
must  secure  to  every  foreigner  who  lives  with  us  full  pro- 
tection of  our  laws.  His  life  and  property  must  be  as  safe 
among  us  as  they  are  in  his  own  land". 

As  for  our  relations  with  America,  Mr.  Quezon  stated: 
"It  should  be  our  constant  endeavor  to  maintain  the  most 
friendly  relations  and  closest  collaboration  with  the  United 
States.  We  owe  much  to  America  and  are  grateful  to  her. 
Our  present  economy  is  tied  up  with  the  free  American 
market.  Many  of  our  industries  depend  for  their  existence 
on  our  reciprocal  free  trade  relations  with  the  United  States, 
and  we  should  try  to  maintain  these  trade  relations  if  pos- 
sible, even  after  independence.  I  shall  spare  no  effort  to 
obtain  the  elimination  of  the  export  tax  provided  in  the 
Independence  Law.  I  shall  work  for  the  repeal  of  the 
excise  tax  on  coconut  oil.  I  shall  endeavor  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  required  to  place  our  trade  relations  with 
the  United  States  on  a  truly  reciprocal  basis,  so  that  they 
may  be  continued  after  independence  for  the  mutual  ad- 
vantage of  both  countries." 

As  to  the  ten-year  transition  period  and  ultimate  inde- 
pendence, Mr.  Quezon  said:  "The  question  of  Philippine 
independence  has  been  settled.  The  Independence  Law 
sets  the  day  for  independence  and  prescribes  the  process 
leading  to  its  consummation.  We  accepted  the  Independ- 
ence Law,  we  have  approved  a  Constitution  pursuant  to 
its  provisions,  and  the  people  by  ratifying  it  with  practical 
unanimity  have  agreed  to  the  grant  of  independence  under 
the  terms  and  conditions  prescribed  by  Congress.  Inde- 
pendence, therefore,  is  no  longer  an  issue.  Insofar  as  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  independence  are  concerned,  we 
made  it  plain  when  we  accepted  the  Independence  Law  that 
we  reserved  the  right  to  petition  Congress  for  their  modifi- 
cation with  a  view  to  making  them  less  burdensome  for  our 
people  and  more  adapted  to  the  attainment  of  the  purpose 
for  which  Congress  intended  them."  "Meanwhile",  con- 
tinued Mr.  Quezon,  "I  consider  it  a  most  disturbing  in- 
fluence which  will  retard  our  work  of  economic  readjust- 
ment and  reconstruction,  for  anyone  to  advocate  now  the 
shortening  of  the  transition  period.  What  the  country 
direly  needs  today  is  a  period  of  stability  and  business 
confidence  so  that  we  may  proceed  unhampered  in  the  task 
of  erecting  our  new  government  and  building  up  the  na- 
tional economy  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  nation;  pro- 


mote commerce,  agriculture,  and  industry;  improve  the 
condition  of  our  wage-earners;  and  create  economic  oppor- 
tunities for  all  our  citizens.  We  need  to  give  capital  reas- 
onable certainty  as  to  those  conditions  which  affect  invest- 
ment; we  need  to  assure  the  industries  that  are  dependent 
upon  the  American  market  that  no  radical  changes  will 
take  place  which  will  bring  about  a  sudden  loss  of  the 
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market  on  which  they  depend;  we  need  above  all  to  provide 
economic  security  for  the  masses  of  our  people  which  can 
only  be  accomplished  through  the  maintenance  of  stable 
business  conditions.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  fervent  desire 
to  see  the  Philippines  independent  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
I  can  not  close  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  difference  of  a  few 
years  may  mean  a  great  deal  to  the  wellbeing  of  our  people 
and  the  permanence  of  our  national  liberty.  ...  I  pledge 
myself  anew  resolutely  to  take  all  the  necessary  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  advent  of  independence,  and  to  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  make  the  Philippine  Republic  strong  and 
enduring,  and  the  blessings  of  liberty  not  only  the  cherish- 
ed possession  of  this  generation,  but  the  priceless  heritage 
of  the  Filipino  people  for  all  time". 

Mr.  Quezon  may  realize  that  the  situation  of  the  country 
is  such  that  truth-telling  is  the  best  politics,  yet  there  is 
here  no  demagoguery,  no  appeal  to  unreason  and  prejudice 
and  passion.  It  is  a  frank  and  obviously  sincere  state- 
ment of  the  course  Mr.  Quezon  has  laid  out  for  himself 
should  he  be  elected  President  of  the  Commonwealth, 
a  course  that  all  intelligent  citizens  will  endorse. 


Sold  by  all 
leading  druggist* 


•  You  will  be  delighted  with 
this  modern  toilet  soap.  Fine, 
firm,  white,  lasts  longer,  .good 
for  the  skin,  protects  against 
body  odors. 


Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

On  the  cover  of  this  month's  issue  of  the 
Philippine  Magazine  is  reproduced  a  photograph 
by  Mr.  Manuel  Arellano,  noted  Manila  artist 
photographer.  He  is  the  brother  of  Juan  Are- 
llano, the  architect,  and  his  wife,  Galia  de  Are- 
llano, is  an  opera  singer.  Mr.  Arellano  himself 
is  a  sound  musical  critic. 

When  I  received  Marc  T.  Greene's  article, "The 
Amazing  Argentine,"  I  thought  at  first  that  I 
would  not  be  able  to  use  it,  as  South  American 
articles  fall  outside  of  the  scope  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  as  I  conceive 
it.  But  upon  reading  the  first  few  pages  I  knew  that  I  would  not  be 
able  to  return  it  to  him.  And  here  it  is,  one  of  the  finest  articles  among 
the  many  fine  articles  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  publish  during  the 
past  few  years.  And,  after  all,  the  history  of  Spanish  America  is  in 
many  respects  similar  to  our  history  here  and  there  are  many  bonds 
between  the  Philippines  and  South  America.  What  Argentine  with  its 
population  of  12,000,000,  less  than  ours,  has  been  able  to  accomplish, 
should  be  an  object  lesson  to  us.  Another  article  by  Mr.  Greene  on 
Brazil  will  follow  shortly.  I  wrote  Mr.  Greene  an  appreciative  letter, 
stressing  his,  to  me,  amazing  productivity,  for  he  writes  for  many  im- 
portant newspapers  and  magazines.  He  replied  to  this,  in  part,  as 
follows:  "You  give  me  too  much  credit  for  hard  and  sustained  labor; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  as  congenitally  lazy  as  anybody  you  ever  saw, 
and  now  and  then  go  off  somewhere  and  do  nothing  for  a  week  or  more. 
Even  now  I  have  just  returned  from  several  days  in  Maine.  But  I 
have  never  ceased  to  enjoy  writing  and  I  am  conscious  of  no  real  labor 
in  the  doing  of  it.  My  stuff  is  going  very  well  now.  Did  you  chance 
to  see  an  article  of  mine  in  the  March  Asia?  It  was  on  the  South  Seas 
and  made  a  good  impression.  It  was  copied  by  the  Readers*  Digest, 
which,  to  my  surprise,  paid  me  1*25.00  for  it." 

Edilberto  K.  Tiempo,  author  of  the  story,  "Silent  Seas",  was  born 
in  Maasin,  Leyte,  in  1913,  graduated  from  Maasin  Institute,  taught 
school  for  a  year,  and  is  now  a  student  at  Silliman  University,  Du- 
maguete. 

H.  G.  Hornbostel  continues  his  inimitable  series  of  articles  on  Rota 
Island  in  this  issue.  They  have  met  with  much  appreciation,  and  I 
recently  received  a  business  letter  from  Mr.  L.  H.  Thibault,  General 
Manager  of  the  Philippines  Agency  Service  Company,  New  York, 
former  Business  Manager  of  the  T-V-T  newspapers,  and  former  Editor 
of  the  now  defunct  Manila  Times,  which  ended  with  this  paragraph: 
'With     best  wishes  for  your  continued  success  and  a  greeting  to  your 
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distinguished  colleague  who  seems  to  combine  the  qualities  of  business 
man,  author,  artist,  and  scientist— H.  G.  Hornbostel,  of  course,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours,  etc." 

Mr.  Maximo  Ramos,  who  is  now  back  in  his  "home-town",  San 
Narciso,  Zambales,  wrote  recently  to  remind  me  that  I  had  had  his 
article  on  the  secrets  of  the  barrio  fisherman  for  over  a  year.  It  hap- 
pened that  I  had  sent  his  article  to  the  printers  for  inclusion  in  this 
number  just  a  few  days  before.  Mr.  Ramos'  article  is  not  the  only 
one,  unfortunately,  that  has  been  awaiting  publication  for  many,  many 
months.  It  doesn't  seem  fair  to  the  writers,  but  we  are  up  against  the 
physical  fact  of  having  more  of  material  than  of  container.  My  main 
problem  is  not  now  how  to  get  good  Philippine  literary  material,  but 
how  to  publish  it  all. 

Francisco  C.  Cleto,  author  of  "Mang  Julian:  Elector",  has  written 
for  a  number  of  Philippine  publications,  but  this  is  his  first  appearance 
in  the  Philippine  Magazine.  He  was  born  in  1912  in  Naga,  Camarines 
Sur.  He  has  had  to  discontinue  his  pre-law  studies  in  the  Far  Eastern 
College,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  Bureau  of  Audits. 

The  Rev.  Henry  L.  Irwin,  S.  J.,  is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
Ateneo  de  Manila. 

Mr.  E.  Arsenio  Manuel,  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Philippine 
Magazine,  is  of  scholarly  inclinations.  He  states  that  Prof.  H.  Otley 
Beyer,  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  awakened  an  interest  in 
him  in  things  Philippine.  He  is  a  senior  in  the  National  Law  College, 
and  an  employee  in  the  University  of  the  Philippines  Library.  He  states 
that  some  time  ago  he  drew  up  a  list  of  55  subjects  to  write  about, 
of  which  he  has  so  far  completed  6.  He  was  born  in  Pulong  Buli,  Nueva 
Ecija,  in  1909. 

Josue  Rem.  Siat  is  already  well  known  to  Philippine  Magazine 
readers  and  is  another  poet  whose  work  will  be  represented  in  Professor 
Siler's  anthology  of  Philippine  verse.  He  wrote  me  some  months  ago: 
"Recently  Chance  treated  me  to  a  most  pleasant  discovery  at  the 
National  Library.  On  looking  through  the  contents  of  an  old  volume 
of  the  Philippine  Magazine,  I  came  across  your  poem,  'Man'.  I  didn't 
know  you  wrote  poetry,  and  'Man'  is  stupendously  conceived.  Sub- 
jects like  this  appeal  to  me,  and  I  envy  you  the  piece.  I'm  six  years 
late,  but  allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  that  little  masterpiece". 
The  poem  Mr.  Siat  refers  to  was  published  in  the  October,  1929,  issue. 


nor  in  the  "Four  O'Clock"  column.  It  is  published  in  this  issue.  Mrs. 
Francisca  M.  Corro,  of  Cebu,  was  one  of  those  who  wrote  me  about  the 
matter.  She  said:  "I  am  writing  this  because  I  have  a  liking  for  the 
poems  published  in  the  Magazine  and  want  to  read  that  poem.  This 
is  a  taste  which  I  developed  during  my  senior  year  in  the  Sulu  Pro- 
vincial High  School  where  the  Philippine  Magazine  is  used  in  the  En- 
glish classes  as  supplementary  reading.  I  think  it  should  be  read  by 
all  high  school  students." 

The  authorities  of  our  Bureau  of  Education  evidently  think  so, 
too,  for  recently  Dr.  Luther  B.  Bewley  sent  out  the  following  circular: 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION 

Manila,  June  6,  1936. 
Circular  No.  21 
s.  1935 

PHILIPPINE  MAGAZINE  CONTINUED 

To  Division  Superintendents: 

The  use  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  to  supplement  the  Scholastic 
for  Fourth  Year  classes  in  English,  which  was  placed  on  a  trial  basis 
during  1934-1935,  will  be  continued.  The  magazine  reading  require- 
ments indicated  in  Memorandum  No.  22,  s.  1934,  will  be  followed. 

Luther  B.  Bewley, 

Director  of  Education. 

References: 

Memorandum  (No.  22,  s.  1934) 

General  Letter:  September  12,  1934 

Allotment:  l-4-5a-6-7-8-(C.  21-34) 

To  be  indicated  in  the  Perpetual  Index  under  the  following  subjects; 

Course  of  Study,  ENGLISH 

Course  of  Study,  LITERATURE 

MAGAZINE 


I  had  a  notion  that  few  people  read  the  Table  of  Contents  of  the 
Magazine,  but  I  was  disabused  of  this  by  numerous  telephone  calls  and 
letters  calling  my  attention  to  an  error  in  the  June  issue — the  listing 
of  La  Villa  Tierra's  "Ballad  of  a  Mother's  Heart"  which  was  not  pub- 
lished in  that  issue.  It  was  forced  out  at  the  last  moment  and  the 
corresponding  eliminations  were  not  made  in  the  Table  of  Contents- 
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of  quality,  taste,  and  health-giving 
properties  =  While  over  a  glass  of  its 
sparkling  goodness,  old  friendships 
are  renewed  and  many  new  ones 
made  = 
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I  have  noted  a  number  of  interesting  coincidences  in  this  column. 
Here  is  another  one.  A  Magazine  author  wrote  me:  "Your  check 
reached  me  on  June  26 — my  birthday.  But  I  was  not  celebrating — we 
are  too  poor.  I  had  thought  that  the  complimentary  'author's  copies' 
you  sent  me  were  recompense  enough,  and  what  a  thrill  they  gave  me 
after  a  sweating  day  with  hammer  and  saw!  I  recalled  N.  V.  M. 
Gonzales'  confession  that  his  Magazine  checks  sometimes  went  to  pay 
the  instalments  on  his  mother's  sewing  machine.  In  my  case,  the 
money  went  for  a  greater  necessity — rice." 

Mr.  Charles  E.  Griffith,  Music  Editor  of  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company, 
well  known  in  the  Philippines,  wrote,  in  part:  "It  is  a  source  of  great 
regret  that  so  much  time  has  elapsed  since  my  visits  to  the  Philippines, 
and  if  I  needed  any  method  to  keep  my  interest  awake,  I  could  think 
of  no  happier  means  than  the  regular  arrival  of  the  Philippine  Maga- 
zine. .  .  .     Inclosed  is  our  check  for  $3.00  for  the  renewal.  ..." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Kayanan,  of  Manila,  himself  a  poet,  called  my  attention 
to  a  poem  by  "Khufu"  (Conrado  S.  Ramirez)  in  the  Literary  Appren- 
tice, Vol.  VL,  1932-1933,  as  obviously  being  the  "model"  for  a  poem 
published  under  the  name  of  Pedro  M.  de  Leon  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Philippine  Magazine. 

"Love  Story 

"By  Khufu 

"I  walked  last  summer  into  the  barrio  of  Niyugan. 

A  pretty  girl  was  singing  in  a  lighted  door: 

Now  a  woman  sits  weeping  at  my  darkened  window; 

I  walked  last  summer  into  the  barrio  of  Niyugan  .  .  .  ." 

this  Beauty  Secret 

GAVE    HER    LIPS 

Natural  Loveliness 

Many  beautiful 

women  never  realize  that  ordi- 
nary lipsticks  give  their  lips  a 
conspicuous  painted  look  that 
men  dislike !  Of  course,  to  be 
your  loveliest  you  must  use  lip- 
stick—but not  paint.  Sounds  im- 
possible, but  it  can  be  done  by 
using  the  lipstick  that  isn't  paint. 
This  lipstick,  known  as  Tangee, 
intensifies  the  natural  color  in 
your  own  lips. 

In  the  stick  Tangee  looks 
orange.  On  your  lips  it  changes 
to  rose.  The  one  shade  of  blush- 
rose  most  becoming  to  you. 
Tangee  lasts  all  day  too  .  .  .  and 

its  cream  base  soothes  and 

softens. 

Also    Tangee   Theatrical,  a 

deeper  shade  for  evening  use. 


"Tale 

"By  Pedro  M.  de  Leon 

"I  serenaded  last  year  in  the  barrio  of  Dawis. 

A  very  modest  girl  peeped  out  of  a  lighted  window; 

Now  a  modest  mother  is  singing  in  my  lighted  room: 

I  serenaded  last  year  in  the  barrio  of  Dawis." 

Possibly  Mr.  de  Leon  did  not  realize  that  this  is  plagiarism.  "Pla- 
giarize" is  defined  as  "to  steal  or  purloin  and  use  as  one's  own  (the 
ideas,  words,  artistic  productions,  etc.,  of  another);  to  use  without  due 
credit  the  ideas,  expressions,  or  productions  of  (another)." 


Captain  W.  A.  Callaway  of  the  U.  S.  Army  wrote:  "I  believe  I  have 
spoken  of  this  before,  but  I  would  like  to  say  again  that  through  the 
medium  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  (and  this  includes  all  its  depart- 
ments) you  are  accomplishing  something  of  value — of  a  value  that 
reaches  out  beyond  all  local  confines  and  that  will  also  project  itself 
forward  in  time.  You  have  prepared  the  soil  and  more— you  have 
embedded  and  nourished  a  root  that  should  develop  into  a  flowering 
perennial. ...  I  like  your  editorials  and  editorial  policy,  and  like  your 
acceptance  and  rejection  of  manuscripts  (with  both  of  which  I  am 
familiar) — they  are  clear,  concise,  incisive,  and  uncompromising." 
I  confess  I  have  to  take  a  deep  breath  when  I  receive  such  generous 
praise.  But  I  am  only  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra.  I  make  a  ges- 
ture in  the  direction  of  the  numerous  writers,  professional  and  amateur, 
Filipinos  and  others  of  every  rank,  who  are  making  the  Philippine 
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Magazine  what  it  is— it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say— one  of  the 
world's  distinctive  publications,  uniquely  Philippine,  a  country  which 
itself,  because  of  the  rich  and  strange  medley  of  elements  and  forces 
that  contributed  and  still  contribute  to  its  development,  is  one  of  the 
most   interesting   in   the   world. 
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News   Summary 

(Continued  from  page  369) 

France  and  Italy,  Britain  has  arranged  a  series  of 
conferences  with  those  countries  and  Russia. 

June  20. — The  Japanese  military  are  continuing 
their  policy  of  awing  the  Chinese  by  armed  demon- 
strations in  Tientsin.  Sham  engagements  are  fre- 
quent, and  armored  cars  loaded  with  Japanese  sol- 
diers roar  through  the  streets — "sight-seeing",  ac- 
cording to  their  officers. 

French  officials  say  that  Britain  and  Germany  have 
absolutely  destroyed  the  Washington  naval  agree- 
ments and  that  France  will  meet  the  German  naval 
challenge  now  that  "its  hands  are  free". 

June  24. — Italian  sources  reveal  that  Mussolini 
is  determined  to  establish  an  Italian  protectorate 
over  Ethiopia  and  that  he  is  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
explanation  of  Captain  Anthony  Eden,  now  in  Rome, 
in  regard  to  the  Anglo-German  naval  accord. 

Sir  Arthur  Balfour,  prominent  British  industrialist 
and  Vice-President  of  the  International  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  states  before  the  convention  of  that 
organization  in  Paris  that  it  is  possible  for  other 
nations  using  Japan's  "industrial  methods"  to 
compete  with  Japan  in  cheap  products  and  that 
although  Japanese  competition  may  harass  individual 
business,  it  has  "great  possibilities  of  international 
economic  good". 

June  26. — Foreign  Minister  Hoare  tells  the  House 
of  Commons  that  "as  far  as  we  are  aware,  British 
interests  and  treaty  rights  in  North  China  have  not 
been  affected  by  recent  events.  The  situation  does 
not  appear  to  require  any  special  action". 

Reported  that  Mussolini  is  determined  on  a  "com- 
plete solution"  of  the  Ethiopian  problem,  by  which 
he  is  understood  to  mean  the  raising  of  the  Italian 
flag  over  Ethiopia.  The  efforts  of  Captain  Eden  to 
modify  his  warlike  intentions  are  believed  to  have 
had  little  effect. 

June  29. — Mutinous  Chinese  soldiers  attempt  to 
capture  Peiping,  but  the  move  is  suppressed  by  other 
government  troops. 

In  contemplation  of  an  airline  service  between 
Singapore,  the  Philippines,  and  Hongkong,  the  Im- 
perial Airways  (British)  has  selected  six  sites  for 
aerodromes  in  Borneo  at  Kuching,  Bintulu,  Labuan, 
Jesselton,  and  Kudat.  The  route  would  connect 
with  Palawan.  .     . 

Pessimism  prevails  in  official  London  as  Britain  is 
faced  with  a  choice  between  tacitly  approving  an 
Italian  war  with  Abyssinia  or  standing  by  the  wit- 
ness the  collapse  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is 
openly  discussed  whether,  if  Britain  decides  to  sup- 
port the  League,  it  will  close  the  Suez  Canal  to  Italy, 
thus  necessitating  the  sending  of  Italian  troops  and 
supplies  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Abyssinia 
protests  against  the  action  of  Belgium  in  banning 
prepaid  shipments  of  arms  to  Abyssinia,  and  similar 
difficulties  are  being  experienced  with  Czechoslovakia 
and  France,  Italy  having  recently  voiced  a  vigorous 
protest  at  the  action  of  European  countries  in  selling 
arms  and  munitions  to  Ethiopia.  Over  100,000 
Italian  troops  are  now  in  the  Italian  colonies  bor- 
dering Ethiopia.  The  Italian  population  appears 
to  be  in  favor  of  the  war,  the  causes  including  the 
"economic  betterment  already  produced  by  prepara- 
tion for  war",  relieving  competition  for  jobs  and 
resulting  in  the  expenditure  of  government  funds, 
the  belief  that  great  mineral  wealth  exists  in  Ethiopia, 
the  contention  that  Italy  needs  an  outlet  for  its  popu- 
lation and  that  the  highlands  of  Ethiopia  are  more 
favorable  to  settlement  than  the  tropical  swamps  of 
the  existing  Italian  colonies,  the  Fascist  newspaper 
campaign  exposing  alleged  horrible  conditions  of 
slavery  and  debasement  in  Ethiopia,  and  the  claim 
of  Mussolini  that  Italy  has  a  colonizing  "mission" 
in  Africa  where  it  is  behind  Britain  and  France  in 
the  grabbing  of  territory. 

July  1. — Captain  Eden  tells  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  had  suggested  to  Mussolini  that  Britain 
would  cede  a  strip  of  British  Somaliland  giving 
Abyssinia  access  to  the  sea  in  order  to  facilitate 
Abyssinian  concessions  to  Italy,  but  that  Mussolini 
refused.  "Our  methods  were  not  dictated  by  our 
interests  in  Africa  but  by  our  membership  in  the 
League.     Only  the  gravity  of  the  situation  would 


justify  the  session  of  British  territory  without  equi- 
valent return".  Opposition  leaders  demand  to 
know  whether  Parliament  should  be  consulted  before 
British  territory  is  ceded  to  foreign  powers.  "The 
Commons  must  trust  the  executive  department  in 
this  matter",  rejoins  Foreign  Minister  Hoare.  "If 
it  is  not  prepared  to  trust  the  government,  the  whole 
basis  of  government  is  deitroyed.  A  very  dangerous 
situation  exists". 

The  Russian  Ambassador  to  Japan  delivers  a 
formal  protest  against  alleged  trespassing  by  Ja- 
panese and  Manchukuoan  forces,  involving  infantry 
and  cavalry  and  gun-boats,  "with  clearly  provocative 
aims  and  despite  the  protest  to  Tokyo  last  month 
over  a  similar  incident  in  which  one  Russian  soldier 
was  killed". 

July  3. — The  Japanese  Foreign  Office  transmits 
the  Russian  protests  to  General  J.  Minami,  com- 
mander of  the  Kwantung  army,  and  in  the  mean- 
time minimizes  them,  pointing  out  that  they  were 
made  public  in  Moscow  before  being  communicated 
to  the  Japanese  government  and  were  thus  apparent- 
ly designed  for  publication  and  for  the  effect  on  public 
opinion  rather  than  as  strictly  diplomatic  ^  com- 
munications. As  for  the  use  of  the  term  "grave 
consequences"  contained  in  the  Russian  communica- 
tions, "What  are  'grave  consequences'?"  asked  the 
spokesman.  The  Russian  press  claims  that  the 
Japanese  are  deliberately  provocative  and  that 
Germany's  alleged  preparations  for  attacking  Eu- 
ropean Russia  place  Russia  in  grave  peril  of  war. 

July  4. — Abyssinia  appeals  to  the  United  States 
to  find  some  way  of  persuading  Italy  to  observe  its 
commitments  under  the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact. 

Italians  at  Geneva  predict  that  if  a  special  session 
of  the  League  is  called  to  consider  the  Ethiopian 
question,  Italy  will  resign  its  membership. 

Britain  is  reported  ready  to  lead  European  powers 
in  blockading  Italy  if  it  declares  war  on  Ethiopia. 

The  Japanese  Ambassador  presents  five  demands 
to  Tang  Yu-jen,  Chinese  Vice-Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  following  an  article  allegedly  derogatory  to 
the  Emperor  of  Japan  published  in  a  Chinese  period- 
ical, New  Life.  The  demands  are:  dismissal  of  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Social  Affairs  in  the  munic- 
ipality of  Greater  Shanghai;  the  abolition  of  the 
Kuomintang  headquarters  in  Shanghai;  suppres- 
sion of  the  Blue  Shirts,  Chinese  fascist  party,  in 
Shanghai;  an  apology  from  the  Chinese  government 
for  the  article;  and  a  guarantee  that  effective  meas- 
ures will  be  taken  to  prevent  similar  occurrences 
in  the  future. 

July  5. — Paris  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
French  government  would  refuse  to  join  Britain  at 
present  in  any  coercive  measures  against  Italy 
designed  to  restrain  Mussolini  in  respect  to  Ethiopia. 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  states  that  a  secret 
Italo-Franco  protocol  declares  that  France  shall  be 
uninterested  in  Abyssinia  outside  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  its  railway  zone  from  Djibouti  to  Addis 
Ababa,  this  giving  Mussolini  an  almost  free  hand. 
French  officials  deny  that  such  an  understanding 
exists. 

July  6. — The  Chinese  government  agrees  to  sup- 
press the  New  Life  weekly,  to  dismiss  the  entire  press 
censorship  committee  at  Shanghai,  and  to  instruct 
the  Kuomintang  party  offices  throughout  China  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  "any  matter  to  which  the 
Japanese  are  likely  to  object".  "The  article  in 
question,  'Gossip  about  Emperors'  ",  states  the 
Japanese  Embassy  spokesman,  "aroused  intense 
public  feeling"  in  Japan  and  among  the  Japanese 
in  Shanghai. 

Following  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  two  Ja- 
panese after  a  shooting  affair  with  a  Mongolian 
border  guard,  the  Manchukuo  government  is  re- 
ported to  be  demanding  the  detention  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  arrest  and  for  the  right  to  establish 
corps  of  observers  in  Mongolian  territory  and  to 
build  telegraph  lines  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
these  observers  in  communication  with  Manchukuo. 

July  8. — Russian  officials  state  that  any  Japanese 
attempts  to  establish  military  and  economic  control 
in  Outer  Mongolia  will  be  strongly  resisted. 

July  9. — The  League  of  Nations  conciliation  com- 
mission, meeting  in  Holland,  suspends  hearings 
indefinitely,  the  commissioners  departing,  after  the 
Italian  delegates  refuse  to  hear  an  Ethiopian  witness. 


The  Chinese  editor  ot  the  New  Life  weekly  js 
sentenced  to  fourteen  months  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor,  the  three  Chinese  judges  deliberating  less 
than  ten  minutes,  although  it  is  proved  that  he  was 
not  in  Shanghai  when  the  article  to  which  the  Jap- 
anese  object  was  published  and  knew  nothing  of  it 
until  later.  His  paper  has  already  been  suppressed. 
The  sentence  leads  to  anti-Japanese  shouts  in  the 
courtroom  and  the  defendant  cries  out,  "There  is  no 
justice  in  China!"  Japanese  present  beat  a  hasty 
retreat. 

July  11. — Ethiopia  again  appeals  to  the  League  on 
the  basis  of  the  break-down  of  the  arbitration  nego- 
tiations in  Holland. 

Joseph  Avenol,  Secretary  of  the  League,  proposes 
that  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  confer  on  the  subject 
of  the  Italo-Ethiopian  crisis,  basing  the  proposal 
on  the  Treaty  of  1905  in  which  all  three  countries 
recognized  and  favored  Abyssinian  independence. 

The  British  Foreign  Minister  tells  the  House  of 
Commons  that  although  there  is  justice  in  some  of 
Italy's  claims,  Italy  lacks  sufficient  cause  to  wage 
war  on  Ethiopia. 

July  12.—  Col.  Alfred  Dreyfus,  principal  figure  in 
a  sensational  trial  in  which  he  was  convicted  of  having 
sold  French  military  secrets,  being  later  exhonerated, 
dies   in  Paris,    aged   75. 

July  13. — As  a  result  of  three  weeks  of  incessant 
rain,  the  Yangtze  has  risen  to  a  point  breaking  all 
records  since  1870.  Hundreds  of  square  miles  of 
land  are  under  water,  several  thousand  people  have 
been  drowned,  and  millions  are  homeless. 

Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  Liberal  Party  leader,  de- 
clares that  "if  the  primitive  troops  of  Ethiopia  are 
mowed  down  by  Italian  machine  guns,  there  will  be  a 
spontaneous  outburst  of  indignation  and  resentment 
among  the  British  people". 

Chancellor  Kurt  Schuschnigg  of  Austria  is  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  and  his  wife  is  killed  and 
his  little  son  injured,  and  it  is  suspected  that  the 
teering  gear  was  tampered  with.  Austria  is  excited 
over  the  possibility  of  the  restoration  of  the  Haps 
burgs  which  the  Little  Entente  nations — Roumania, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Yugoslovakia — consider  a 
threat  to  their  boundaries  as  parts  of  their  territories 
were  formerly  included  in  Austria-Hungary  over 
which  the  Hapsburgs  ruled. 

July  14. — A  Royal  Dutch  Airline  transport  plane 
crashes  at  the  Schipol  airdrome,  Amsterdam,  shortly 
after  taking  off,  due  to  engine  trouble.  Six  persons 
are  killed,  but  thirteen  other  passengers  managed  to 
leap  out  of  the  plane  which  caught  fire  after  the  crash. 

July  15. — Pope  Pius,  through  the  semi-official 
Church  daily,  Observatore  Romano,  charges  that  Adolf 
Hitler,  German  Fuhrer,  has  broken  faith  with  the 
Vatican  by  disregarding  the  concordot  wherein  he 
promised  noninterference  with  the  Catholic  Church. 
The  Pope  especially  attacks  the  government  program 
of  the  sterilization  of  the  unfit,  stating  this  is  "con- 
demned by  divine  law". 

The  worst  anti- Jewish  demonstration  in  two  years 
is  staged  in  Berlin,  inspired  by  the  Swedish  anti- 
Semitic  cinematograph  film,  "Petterson  and  Binder", 
at  which  Jews  whistled  and  booed. 

Five  are  killed  and  many  injured  in  rioting  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland,  following  the  observance  of  Bastile 
Day.  The  trouble  started  when  Nationalists  (Ca- 
tholics) armed  with  sticks  and  stones,  broke  up  an 
Orangemen's  parade.  The  Orangemen  are  Protest- 
ants and  are  loyal  to  the  British  crown. 

July  16. — The  Yangtze  begins  to  decline  and  ceases 
the  terror  of  millions  of  people.  It  is  estimated  that 
over  40,000  have  lost  their  lives. 

Revealed  after  the  death  yesterday  of  Col.  K. 
Tanaka,  commander  of  the  5th  Air  Detachment,  in 
a  forced  landing,  that  twenty  army  and  twenty-two 
navy  airmen  have  lost  their  lives  in  air  accidents  in 
Japan  since  the  first  of  the  year.  The  "severe  train- 
ing" is  given  as  the  cause  by  the  authorities. 
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common  during  Philippine  rainy  seasons. 
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Philippine  Business 
and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


P*XPORT  markets  were 
■"  generally  a  little  better 
in  July.  Sugar  was  dull, 
with  prices  a  little  easy  but 
better  than  a  year  ago. 
Exports  increased  over  the 
previous  month,  but  will 
have  to  continue  at  about 
the  present  rate  if  the  quota 
is  to  be  used  up  before  the 
end  of  the  year.  Coconut 
products  also  enjoyed  a  quiet 
interlude,  free  from  the 
price  gyrations  of  recent  months.  Exports  were 
very  good.  Hemp  had  a  very  good  month,  with 
heavy  demand  from  Japan  which  caused  a  strong 
market  throughout  the  month.  Exports  of  leaf 
tobacco  and  cigars  were  good,  especially  the  former. 
Rice  prices  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  typhoon 
and  floods  in  Central  Luzon.  Mining  production 
set  a  new  record,  with  gold  to  the  value  of  over 
P2,900,000  turned   out   by   the   mills. 

Among  important  markets,  car  and  truck  sales 
fell  off  somewhat,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  were  satisfactory.  The  same  is 
true  of  parts.  Sales  of  tires  and  gasoline  also  fell 
off,  seasonally.  The  advent  of  the  typhoon  season 
inevitably  brings  quiet  business,  making  it  difficult 
for  the  consumer  to  get  to  the  shopping  center  and 
for  the  distributor  to  distribute  his  goods,  and  auto- 
motive goods  are  particularly  affected,  as  their 
utility  is  impaired  in  many  districts  by  the  condition 
of  roads.  Stocks  of  foodstuffs,  textiles  and  general 
merchandise  are  heavy,  particularly  textiles.  Im- 
porters of  Japanese  textiles  appear  to  have  over- 
estimated the  market,  with  the  result  that  they  are 
now  attempting  to  lighten  their  stocks  by  quoting 
extremely  low  prices. 

Import  collections  continue  in  good  volume,  run- 
ning well  ahead  of  last  year.  Letters  of  credit  are 
also  being  opened  in  good  volume.  Bills  are  being 
met  promptly.  Domestic  collections  are  running 
a  little  slower,  perhaps  due  to  the  bad  weather.  The 
banking  situation  continues  about  the  same.  Dollar 
exchange  was  a  little  easy,  due  to  shortage  of  cash 
in  Manila.  Government  revenue  in  July  was  better 
than  last  year  in  all  funds.  For  the  seven  months 
it  is  a  little  ahead  of  last  year  in  the  General  Fund 
but  behind  in  the  Special  Funds  (Port  Works). 
Freight  carloadings  continue  to  decline,  seasonally, 
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but  are  now  running  ahead  of  last  year  at  this  season* 

The  Legislature  adjourned  July  18,  after  passing 
a  general  appropriation  bill  involving  1*43, 204,314, 
a  public  works  bill  involving  1*6,880,000  and  several 
other  appropriation  bills  totalling  about  P3, 600, 000, 
Part  of  the  public  works  bill  and  most  of  the  miscel- 
laneous appropriations  will  probably  be  vetoed,  in 
the  interest  of  keeping  a  balanced  budget.  No  action 
was  taken  on  the  proposed  emergency  textile  tariff 
legislation,  the  Pan-American  franchise  or  the  bill 
backed  by  the  Director  of  Forestry,  clarifying  the 
legality  of  mining  claims  in  forest  reserves.  A  joint 
resolution  was  adopted,  authorizing  the  Chief  Exe- 
cutive and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
to  enter  into  negotiations  with  large  land-holders 
for  the  purchase  of  their  estates.  Such  purchases 
would  be  financed  by  a  bond  issue,  which  would  be 
met  by  the  sale  of  the  land  in  small  parcels  to  tenants, 
on  long  terms.  A  similar  transaction,  the  purchase 
of  the  Friar  lands  nearly  30  years  ago,  was  successful 
financially  as  well  as  socially. 

Heavy  rains  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  continuing 
through  the  first  week  in  August,  caused  severe  flood 
damage  to  crops,  residences  and  public  works  in 
Central  Luzon.  Information  as  to  crop  damage  is 
not  available.  It  is  believed  that  the  sugar  crop 
did  not  suffer  any  very  severe  damage.  The  rice 
crop,  newly  planted,  was  destroyed  over  wide  areas, 
but  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  replant.  Damage  to 
roads,  bridges,  dikes  and  public  buildings  was  heavy 
and  may  take  a  long  time  to,  repair.  The  misfortune 
is  expected  to  affect  sales  and  collections  in  Central 
Luzon  temporarily,  but  the  release  of  sugar  benefit 
payments  and  of  P2, 000, 000  in  Public  Works  Funds 
should  alleviate  the  situation. 

July  real  estate  sales  register  the  highest  figure  for 
any  month  on  record  since  1918,  the  following  being 
the  only  months  exceeding  the  three-million  peso 
mark: 

December,  1919 1*3, 588,123 

March,   1929 3,160,865 

July,   1935 3,710,535 

Two  very  large  transfers  contribute  to  last  month's 
record  but  virtually  all  exceptionally  large  monthly 
totals  include  one  or  more  individual  transactions 
of  unusual  size. 

The  value  of  building  permits  in  July  was  P2  28,0  70, 
of  which  1*199, 300  was  for  new  construction,  the 
balance  for  repairs.  The  total  in  June  was  Pl48,150, 
and  in  July,  1934,  1*150,220.  Total  value  of  build- 
ing permits  issued  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1935 
and  1934  was  as  follows: 

1935  1934 

New 1,641,000     1,695,000 

Repairs 246,000        214,000 

Total 1,887,000     1,909,000 


Power  production  amounted  to  9,530,000  k.w.h. 
in  July,  or  165,000  k.w.h.  over  June  but  179,000 
k.w.h.  under  July,  1934.  Monthly  production  has  all 
along  been  running  a  little  under  last  year,  the  total 
for  the  first  seven  months  being  65,268,000  k.w.h. 
against  69,172,000  k.w.h.  under  the  same  period  of 
last  year. 

Registrations  of  new  radio  sets  improved,  totalling 
371  in  July.  In  the  first  seven  months  of  1935, 
2,687  sets  were  registered.  There  were  130  can- 
cellations in  July,  making  714  for  the  seven  months. 
There  were  28  corporations  registered  in  July, 
with  1*13,195,100  authorized  capital,  1*5, 192,270 
subscribed  and  Pi, 519, 938  pajd-in  cash,  in  addition 
to  P3, 167, 188  in  property.  The  July  total  is  an 
unusually  large  one,  due  to  the  incorporation  of  the 
old  established  Elizalde  firm,  with  1*  10,000,000 
authorized  and  P4, 000, 000  subscribed  capital. 
There  was  only  one  mining  company  registered,  the 
Philippine  Mining  Corporation,  with  P99,500  sub- 
scribed, all  Filipino  capital.  Leaving  out  the  Eli- 
zalde incorporation,  which  is  listed  under  "Mer- 
cantile," the  most  important  heading  in  July  is 
"Recreation",  with  two  companies  registered,  having 
aggregate  authorized  capital  of  Pi, 548, 000,  of  which 
P348.000  is  subscribed.  Control  is  American.  A 
dog-racing  venture  is  understood  to  be  one  of  the 
two.  Of  the  total  of  1*5, 192,270  subscribed  capital 
of  companies  registered  in  July,  P4, 000, 000  is  listed 
as  Spanish,  though  some  of  the  incorporators  have 
Filipino  citizenship.  Of  the  balance,  1*714,170  is 
Filipino,  P428,000  American  and  the  balance  Chinese. 
Filipino  capital  controls  22  of  the  28  new  companies, 
and  American  capital  3.  In  addition  to  the  corpo- 
rations, there  were  9  partnerships  registered  in  July, 
with  aggregate  paid-in  capital  of  Pl82,500,  of  which 
P60,000  is  American  and   Pi  15,000  Chinese. 


Foreign  Trade  (June) 

Imports  were  higher  than  in  May,  while  exports 
were  considerably  lower,  due  to  a  falling  off  in  sugar 
exports,  with  the  result  that  the  balance  of  trade 
though  favorable,  was  only  moderately  so.  The 
favorable  balance  of  Pi, 138,000  in  June,  1935,  com 
pares  favorably,  however,  with  the  unfavorable 
balance  of  P950,000  in  June,  1934.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1935,  exports  totaled  P87,681,285 
a  41  per  cent  reduction  from  the  first  half  of  1934' 
while  imports  were  P78,069,611,  or  only  7  percent 
below  the  1934  period.  The  favorable  balance  of 
visible  trade  is  thus  far  from  sufficient  to  offset  the 
adverse  balance  of  invisible  payments,  but  the  situa- 
tion should  improve  in  the  last  two  months  of  the 
year,  and  in  any  event  there  are  believed  to  be  ample 
reserves  as  a  result  of  previous  favorable  balances. 

Trade  with  the  United  States  was  again  favorable 
in  June,  increasing  the  favorable  balance  for  the  first 
six  months  to  nearly  P20,000,000,  compared  with 
over  P76,000,000  in  the  first  half  of  1934.  With 
Japan,  there  was  the  usual  ratio  of  imports  to  exports 
of  slightly  better  than  2  to  1.  For  the  first  six  months 
of  1935,  imports  from  Japan  were  P9, 61 7,000  and 
exports  to  Japan  P4,53 7,000,  or  not  quite  half. 
As  usual,  there  was  a  heavily  favorable  balance 
with  Soain,  whose  purchases  from  the  Philippines 
in  the  first  six  months  were  more  than  twelve  times 
her  sales  to  the  Islands.  Due  to  this  advantageous 
trade,  the  Philippines  were  able  to  show  a  favorable 
balance  of  P500,000  with  Europe  as  a  whole,  in  the 
first  half  of  1935. 

Transportation 
Shipping 

Cargoes. — Orient  interport  continue  fair.  United 
States  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts  good,  except  for 
sugar,  which  is  still  moving  in  less  volume  than  last 
year.  To  Europe,  copra  cake  and  lumber  cargoes 
were  good  but  hemp  shipments  fell  off  badly.  There 
was  one  shipment  of  copra  in  July  and  inquiries  in 
the  first  part  of  August  indicate  the  possibility  of 
increasing  shipments.  Inter-island  freight  move- 
ment continued  fair. 

June  export  cargoes  were  fair,  totalling  163,089 
tons.  This  is  51,992  tons  below  the  May  figure 
but  compares  favorably  with  June,  1934,  export 
cargoes  of  122,102  tons.  Desiccated  coconut  and 
vegetable  lard  moved  to  the  United  States  in  good 
volume,  and  cigar  shipments  were  also  heavier  than 
in  May.  Sugar  shipments  were  considerably  under 
May  but  better  than  in  June,  1934.  Coconut  prod- 
ucts, excepting  desiccated,  also  moved  in  somewhat 
less  volume  than  in  May.  Hemp  exports  were  low 
and  Japan  reduced  her  taking  of  logs. 

For  the  first  six  months,  export  cargoes  totaled 
only  897,177  tons,  compared  with  1,512,122  tons 
in  the  first  half  of  1934.  This  is  entirely  accounted 
for  by  sugar  exports,  which  were  lower  this  year 
by  620,000  tons.  The  regular  shipping  lines  were 
affected  less  by  the  smaller  exports  this  year  than 
the  figures  might  indicate,  as  much  of  the  sugar  is 
normally  shipped  on  chartered  ships  or  ships  operat- 
ing outside  the  regular  scheduled  services. 
Manila  Railroad 

Revenue  freight  carloadings  declined  seasonally, 
with  a  weekly  average  of  1,134  cars,  with  total  ton- 
nage of  10,941  tons,  for  the  five  weeks  ended  July  27, 
compared  with  an  average  of  1,160  cars  and  11,877 
tons  for  the  four  weeks  ended  June  22.  Loadings 
again  exceeded  those  for  the  corresponding  five  weeks 
of  1934,  however,  when  the  average  was  966  cars 
and  8,762  tons.  There  was  a  notable  movement 
of  rice  in  the  period  of  consideration.  Sugar  again 
moved  in  greater  quantity  than  at  this  time  last 
year,  but  copra  continues  to  run  behind.  Manu- 
factures continue  to  move  in  greater  quantity.  For 
the  thirty  weeks  ended  July  27,  there  were  827,453 
tons  of  freight  moved,  a  reduction  of  43  per  cent 
from  the  same  period  last  year. 

Government  Revenues 

July  collections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
in  Manila  (about  73.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
Islands)  were  P2,541,103,  of  which  P2,350,636 
represented  excise  taxes.  The  largest  source  of 
excise  tax  collections  was  license  and  business  taxes, 
with  Pl,900,207,  a  P107,786  increase  over  July, 
1934.  Total  collections  of  the  Bureau  exceeded 
July,  1934,  by  3  per  cent.  For  the  first  seven  months 
of  1935,  collections  totaled  P13,495,112,  or  just 
P4,000  over  the  same  period  of  1934. 

Customs  collections  were  somewhat  ahead  of 
June  and  exceeded  July,  1934,  by  31  per  cent.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  1935,  Customs  collections 
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flf.  about  9  per  cent  ahead  of  last  year.  Internal 
Avenue  collections  on  imported  merchandise  also 
deeded  the  figure  for  July,    1934    though  falling 

ff  a  little  from  June,  1935.  For  the  seven  months 
Xev  are  running  about  6  per  cent  over  last  year. 
SSnways  Special  Fund  collections  were  a  little 
?  Sir  than  in  Tuly  last  year,  but  the  seven  months 
to'tai i XSi  percent  down.  July  Port  Works 
Fund  collections,  depending  on  wharfage  tax,  were 

^Merably  better  than  last  year  but  the  seven 
Shs  figure  is  still  a  little  better  than  half  that 
f?io?4  Total  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
were  "better  than  the  previous  month  or  the  same 
onth  of  1934,  but  the  seven  months  figures  still 
?un  about  two  per  cent  behind. 

Total  expenditures  of  the  Philippine  Government 
from  the  General,  Special  and  Bond  Funds  amounted 
In ?70  719  589  in  1934,  according  to  a  consolidated 
Sitement  prepared  by  the  Insular  Auditor,  compared 
statement  p    v  As  usual     the   blggest 

Wlt.rorfHation  was  for  education,  which  got  23.942 
Savo  out  oT  every  peso,  or  slightly  better  than 
?«  1933  Public  health  got  5.719,  law  and  order 
^27  commerce  8.99  and  agriculture  9.53  centavos. 
The  nublS  debt  service  took  13.348  centavos  slightly 
ThepuDiicucu  interest,  which  was 

Swe"    bu"  to  greater  contribution  to  sinking  funds. 

Banking  and  Credit 

There  was  little  of  interest  in  the  banking  world 

ToTaf  resources   increased    during    the   month     but 

loans    discounts   and   investments   fell   off   *   little. 

figures  of  all  banks  as  of  July  27,  1935,  are  as 
follows:  Thousands  of  Pesos 

Tulv  27      June  29     July  28 
1935  1935  1934 

„       i  248  755      241,072      239,343 

Total  resources 248,755      ^  2 

Cash  on  hand ^»3Z;>  *   ' 

Loans,  discounts   and  100  394        95,124 

overdrafts 98,867  100,3^ 

Investments 5Z\KJ  Si  i %\        54  774 

Demand  deposits ....  55,978  54,123        54,774 

Time  deposits 81,172  »i,u*y 
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Net    working    capital,        <rv  „„„  0  .ce.  1110 

foreign  banks..  ....         10,523  8,656  1,112 

Average  weekly  debits 
to      individual     ac- 

e^ng'^  .^  23,404  25,122  20,040 
Total  net  circulation..       105,355      105,858        97,447 

TOs^v?s°VernmentRe"      151,838      148,422      140,348 

Domestic  collections  seem  to  be  getting  a  little 
slower,  particularly  in  Negros  and  Panay  (Iloilo). 
Some  distributors  also  find  the  Ilocos  Provinces  and 
southern  Luzon  a  little  slow,  but  the  other  provinces 
are  considered  satisfactory  and  Manila  continues 
excellent.  Banks  report  that  domestic  collections 
are  a  little  slower  than  last  year  but  that  ultimate 
payments  seems  somewhat  surer.  Collections  in 
central  Luzon  will  probably  be  affected  by  the  floods 
that  have  done  severe  damage  to  property  and  grow^ 
ing  crops  in  most  of  that  large  area.  Sugar  benefit 
payments  and  PWD  appropriations  should  alleviate 
the  situation,  however. 

Sugar 
The  market  was  very  dull  throughout  the  month, 
with  little  export  sugar  changing  hands,  due  to 
inability  of  buyers  and  sellers  to  agree  on  price. 
Prices  were  a  little  easy  during  the  month,  reaching 
a  high  of  F7.75  but  falling  off  to  P7.30  to  F7.40  at 
the  end,  which  sellers  were  unwilling  . to  accept. 
Shipments  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  55,176 
long  tons  of  centrifugal  and  10,373  long  tons  of  refined 
sugar  in  July.  Shipments  since  November  1  have 
been  as  follows:  ^^  Tong 

Nov.  1,  1934     Nov.  1,  1933 

July  31°  1935    July  30, 1934 
CWrifueal  310,021         1,052,741 

RXedg  :'.:::::::::: 3^ 5^217 

Total 349,178         1,109,958 

This  leaves  about  170,000  tons  that  may  enter 
the  United  States  before  the  end  of  1935. 

Demand  for  domestic  consumption  sugar  improved 
somewhat  and  prices  were  a  little  firmer  with  washed 
sugar  changing  hands  at  P7.25  to ,  *  7.80  at .the  end 
of  the  month  and  ordinary  centrifugal  at  F7.10  to 
P7.15. 

The  average  price  of  export  sugar  in  July  was 
P7.46  per  picul  (63H  kilos),  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce.  In  July,  1934,  the  average  was  P6.00 
and  in  July,  1933,  it  was  P8.27. 

Reports  from  the  provinces  indicate  that  mus- 
covado sugar  is  increasing  in  popularity  and  is  serious- 
ly affecting  the  business  in  centrifugal  sugar  for 
domestic  consumption,  in  some  sections.  Mus- 
covado is  cheaply  made  and  pays  a  lower  processing 
tax,  due  to  lower  polarization. 

Coconut  Products 
The  copra  market  was  quiet  in  July,  lacking  the 
sDectacular  ups  and  downs  of  recent  months.  Buyers 
were  offering  P6.50  per  100  kilos  for  resecada  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  but  with  arrivals  below 
expectations  and  a  fair  volume  of  demand  from  ex- 
Dorters  who  had  made  selling  contracts  at  higher 
prices,  the  price  rose  steadily  to  P7.00  by  the  middle 
of  the  month.  Sellers  took  advantage  of  the  in- 
crease to  offer  August  contracts,  which  were  taken 
in  fair  volume  by  local  mills  and  exporters  By 
July  20,  mills  had  pretty  well  taken  care  of  their 
requirements  and  the  price  fell  to  J6.75  and  again 
to  P6  50  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Most  of  the 
spot  copra  was  taken  by  exporters  who,  holding 
contracts,  were  able  to  outbid  the  mills. 

Manila  arrivals  totaled  only  246,472  sacks  or 
somewhat  less  than  the  figure  for '  June  or  foi -July, 
1934  The  bad  weather  in  the  last  half  of  the  month 
was  probably  partly  accountable.  Cebu,  though  not 
affected  by  the  typhoon,  showed  a  still  greater  decline 
in  receipts,  which  amounted  to  only  261,391  sacks, 
but  indications  are  that  August  receipts  will  make  up 
the  shortage.  Stocks  in  Manila  and  Cebu  were 
somewhat  reduced  during  the  month.  Exports  were 
heavy  as  compared  with  June,  though  somewhat 
below  July,  1934.  European  demand,  which  had 
been  expected  to  cushion  any  fall  in  prices,  was  dis- 
annointine  European  importers  reducing  their 
offers  from  £10-2-6  to  £9-10-0  and  doing  little 
buying.  Increasing  supplies  of  copra  and  easier 
prices  are  expected. 

Local  prices  for  coconut  oil  varied  between  14 
and  17  centavos  a  kilo,  opening  and  closing  the  month 
around  the  lower  price.  American  demand  was 
light,  buyers  being  well  supplied  with  oil.  Exports 
were  heavy,  being  nearly  double  last  month's  and 
TomethLgover  July,  1934.  Stocks  are  moderate 
There  are  at  present  no  indications  of  improved 
demand  in  the  future. 

A  thriving  new  business  that  has  been  growing 
up  as  a  result  of  a  decision  of  the  American  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  is  the  export  of  fatty  acids  and 
vegetable  lard  to  the  United  States,  free  of  the  coco- 
nut  oil  excise  tax.  Only  one  company,  the  subsi- 
diary of  an  American  soap  manufacturer,  is  in  a  posi- 
tion  to  ship  fatty  acids,  others  noting  to  make 
the  investment  in  equipment  for  splitting  the  oil, 
in  view  of  the  probability  of  this  hole  being  plugged 
up  on  short  notice.  Three  companies  are  \^ppmg 
vegetable  lard  and  a  fourth  is  understood  to  have 
been  considering  going  into  production  of  that  prod- 
uct. Exports  are  unofficially  understood  to  be 
running  about  1,000  tons  a  month  each  of  fatty  acids 
and  vegetable  lard.  A  clause  introduced  in  the  new 
American  Revenue  Act  since  the  beginning  of  August, 
if  approved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  promises 
to  cut  off  this  infant  industry  before  it  has  much 
chance  to  grow  up. 
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Schnurmacher's  statistics  for  July,  1935,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  month  and  July  of  last 
year,  are  as  follows: 

July         June        July 
1935         1935         1934 
Copra — Prices,    resecada, 
buyers'   godowns,   Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  100  kilos: 

High 7.00       10.00         3.60 

Low 6.50         6.50         3.40 

Abaca  (Manila  Hemp) 

A  heavy  increase  in  the  Japanese  demand  for 
abaca  caused  a  strong  market  in  July,  prices  in  all 
grades  advancing  notably.  Exports  to  Japan  in 
July  were  about  50  per  cent  larger  than  the  average 
for  recent  months  This  buying  interest  is  conti- 
nuing in  August,  supporting  the  market.  The  reason 
for  it  is  not  apparent,  but  it  is  understood  that  a 
part  of  the  imports  is  going  into  a  reserve  of  raw  mate- 
rials. Inquiry  from  the  United  States  has  also  been 
fairly  good,  but  Europe  has  shown  little  interest, 
apparently  having  adequate  supplies  on  hand. 

Closing  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.),  pesos  per  picul, 
for  various  grades  were  reported  as  follows: 

E,  11.75;  F,  9.50;  I,  8.25;  J-l,  7.25;  J-2,  6.00;  G, 
6.25;  K,  5.25;  L-l,  4.75. 

Rice 
The  market  continued  to  rise  during  July,  due  to 
floods  in  central  Luzon,  with  luxury  rice  closing  the 
month  at  1*5. 90  to  P6.10  per  sack  of  57  kilos,  while 
Macans  were  1*5.40  to  P5.60.  Palay  was  in  demand 
at  P2.60  to  P2.70  per  cavan  of  44  kilos  at  buying 
centers,  with  a  firm  undertone.  With  prices  firm 
in  Indo-China  and  Siam  due  to  Chinese  floods  and 
to  war  talk,  imports  have  been  negligible.  Floods 
covering  much  of  central  Luzon  in  the  latter  part 
of  July  and  early  August  have  undoubtedly  done 
great  damage  to  the  rice  crop,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
the  flooded  areas  can  be  drained  in  time  to  permit 
replanting,  as  it  is  still  early  in  the  season. 

Tobacco 

The  market  was  quiet  in  July,  with  sellers  and 

buyers  continuing  to  wait  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the 

1935  crop  in  Cagayan  and   Isabela  before  making 

any  commitments.     Latest  estimates  place  the  crop 
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in  those  two  provinces  at  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
the  average.  Leaf  exports  were  heavy,  with  Spain 
again  a  large  taker  and  North  Africa  also  a  very 
good  customer.  Exports  of  raw  leaf,  stripped  tobacco 
and  scraps  during  July  totalled  1,242,818  kilos, 
as  compared  with  123,483  kilos  in  1934. 

For  the  seven  months  of  1935,  exports  of  raw  leaf, 
stripped  tobacco  and  scraps  have  totaled  11,329,773 
kilos,  compared  with  5,481,030  kilos  in  the  same 
period  of  1934. 

Exp.rts  of  cigars  to  the  United  States  have  been 
lower  than  in  1934,  however,  totalling  only  118,- 
456,278  units  in  the  first  six  months,  against  124,- 
053,534  units  in  the  first  half  of  1934.  July  exports 
to  the  United  States  amounted  to  16,530,659  units, 
however,  against  13,095,110  in  July  last  year.  Ex- 
ports to  other  countries  are  estimated  to  have  totaled 
slightly  over  900,000. 

Mining 
In  spite  of  typhoons  and  floods  in  the  latter  part 
of  July,  which  blocked  roads  and  hindered  mining 
operations  in  the  Mountain  Provinces,  Philippine 
mines  milled  more  ore  and  produced  gold  to  greater 
value  than  in  any  previous  month.  Two  of  the 
principal  companies,  Balatoc  and  Antamok,  made 
new  records  for  ore  milled  and  gold  produced,  and  a 
third,  Benguet  Consolidated,  had  its  best  month 
for  this  year  and  its  second-best  month  on  record. 
United  Paracale,  in  Camarines  Norte  and  therefore 
out  of  the  storm  area,  only  started  production  in 
June  and  doubled  its  June  production  in  July.  With 
tonnage  figures  missing  from  Ipo,  there  were  110,833 
tons  milled  in  July  by  the  other  11  companies,  com- 
pared with  97,530  tons  milled  by  9  companies  report- 
ing in  June.  Value  of  gold  produced  in  July  was 
P2,926,437,  against  1*2, 516,353  by  11  mines  in  June. 
The  Panique  production  was  missing  from  the  June 
figures.  These  would  about  balance,  the  former 
producing  a  little  over  P50,000  monthly  and  the 
latter  a  little  less.  July  production  by  mines  was 
as  follows: 

Tons  Milled  Value  (Pesos) 

Antamok  Goldfields* 12,600        271,797 

Baguio  Gold 4,667  73,000 

Balatoc 37,952     1,134,808 

Benguet  Consolidated 23,718        826,697 

Benguet  Exploration 2,168  23,063 

Demonstration 5,106  79,585 

Ipo  Gold 43,746 

Itogon 9,085        200,000@ 

I.  X.  L 1,652  27,857 

Panique 7,646  65,808 

Suyoc 3,046  77,448 

United  Paracale 3,193        102,628 

Total 110,833     2,926,437 


(*)  Including  Gold  Creek  production. 
(@)  Estimated. 


News  Summary 

The  Philippines 

July     17. — A     delegation     of 
thirty-seven   Boy   Scouts  leave 
Manila  to  attend  the  Washing- 
ton National  Jamboree  in  Au- 
gust.    Their  expenses  are  paid 
by  public- spirited  citizens  rallied 
by  the  D-M-H-M  newspapers. 
July    18. — The    Senate    con- 
firms the   appointments  of  Al- 
fredo Yatco  as  Collector  and  of 
Jos6  Hilario  as  Deputy  Collec- 
tor of  Internal  Revenue  and  of 
Vicente   de  la   Cruz   as   Under-Secretary   of  Public 
Works  and  Communications. 

The  Legislature  adjourns  and  goes  into  recess  until 
September  23.  Some  fifty  measures  were  acted 
upon  during  the  session,  but  the  tariff  revision  pro- 
posal, urged  by  Washington  officials  and  Governor- 
General  Frank  Murphy,  and  the  franchise  of  the 
Pan  American  Airways  Company  were  not  acted 
upon.  A  compromise  between  the  Senate  and  House 
budget  measures  was  reached,  one  part  of  the  bill 
providing  for  the  continuation  of  the  present  law  up 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  the  other  part  providing 
for  the  expenses  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
from  January  1,  1936,  up  to  the  time  the  new  Na- 
tional Assembly  passes  a  budget.  Among  the  bills 
passed  by  both  houses  are:  the  election  bill;  the  bill 
authorizing  the  High  Commissioner  to  occupy  the 
Mansion  House  at  Baguio  until  his  own  establish- 
ment shall  be  ready  for  occupancy;  a  bill  establishing 
the  probation  system  for  persons  imprisoned  for 
certain  crimes;  an  appropriation  bill  providing 
P800,000  for  the  purchase  by  the  Insular  Govern- 
ment from   the   City   Government  of  the   Ayunta- 
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^nto:    an   amendment   to   the   gratuity   law   per- 
mitSng  the  return  of  retired  employees  to  service 
m    IT^imhursement  of  the  moneys  received  as  pen- 
pon  r^mbursement  P200,000  for  the  exter- 

^nation  ofTcustsTan  appropriation  of  P1,000,000 
m  Additional  aid  to  the  public  schools;  an  appropna- 
KJTof  P6  880,000  for  public  works  projects;  ameas- 
1  1 consolidating  all  laws  regulating  horse-racing;  a 
wn  auTorizing  the  establishment  of  copra  centrals 
bl  A  directing  Ihe  National  Development  Company 
f.lvest  *2 OOofoOO  toward  this  end;  a  bill  exempt- 
^  animal  d^awn  vehicles  from  payment  of  road  and 
£fdee  Tolls;  an  assessing  tax  on  mining  c  aims;  an 
b  dnnriation  of  F400,000  to  clean  up  Manila  slums; 
fb^prSting  the  awarding  of  public  works  co- 
tracts  to  foreigners;  an  appropriation  of  ^l0^"00 
'or  relief  to  sufferers  from  recent  typhoons;  and  a  bill 
raising  the  exemption  point  of  the  land  tax  from  P50 

^Tn^soeech  shortly  before  the  adjournment  of  the 
t  Mature  Senate  President  Manuel  L.  Quezon 
.Aefthat' the  Legislature  was  not  in  a  position  to 
St?  Jf\nn  on  the  textile  tariff  matter  now  not  only 
Kak«u£ ?he  Legislature  was  about  to  take  a  recess 
W  Vlcks  timl  to  give  the  matter  due  consideration, 
iS  because^  a  ''feeling  among  members  that  the 
bl^r  occasion  to  take  up  this  subject  would  be  at 
SePcoming Tade conference  to  be  called  by  the  Presi- 
^r,?  of  the  United  States  upon  the  inauguration  of 
fhe  Commonwealth  Government.  We  are  in  favor 
nf  according  eTery  reasonable  protection  to  American 

^mematatan'a6  favorable    market    f or    Amencan 

^^a^i^lnd^  £™mthatre  rneS^s 

ton  o?  AmerTcaV-Philippine  trade  relations  >s  up  so 
$££££&&  fift  5  rec^cafa^a|s 

Is  wfthtaou?  p^wer'Se'coUuc  ability  to  grant  it^ 
\hnk  the  Legislature  will  be  wjllmg  tc .grant  such 
■.rfipf  when  it  reconvenes  immediately  after  tne  eiec 

islature  to  act  on  the  franchisees  due  to  *°8™%°s 
^difference  but  to  pressure  of  business,  and  declares 
Sat the TufeSo  leaders  have  all  been  courteous  and 
^Julv'lO  —The  Governor-General  praises  the  Legis- 
lature for  the  work  done  and  state. .  "I  have ^con- 
fidence in  the  constructive  attitude  of  the  Legislature 
and  I  believe  that  all  the  important  nicasures  n^ 
Passed  at  the  last  session  will  be  only  considered  when 

that  he  is  awaiting  instructions  from  New  yotk. 
hT  declares    he    quite    understands,    however,    that 

Manuel  L  Quezon  and  Sergio  Osmena  ">™i?"f 
accept  their  nominations  as  President  and  Vrce- 
Presfdent  of  the  Commonwealth  under  the  Coalition 
0?or  then-  speeches  on  this  occasion,  see  the  August 
P*Jti&P?/-^heaGnovemor-General  signs  th< =  election 
biU  "providing  for  the  election  of  the  Preside* ^and 

vX  °nTh°ef  pr^^caOT  Warded 
and  women,  too,  are  again  disenfranchised 

The  Governor-General  vetoes  the  bill  W*1C*  ^^ 
have  Permitted  a  large  number  of  lepers  to  be  pleased 
who  ?re^ow  segregated,  and  to  ^treated  n  their 
own  homes,  declaring  he  is  m  sympathy  witn  any 
pUm  which  would  make  the  conditions  under  which 
lepers  are  segregated  less  drastic,  provided  this  wouW 
not  menace  public  health  and  appoints  a  committee 
to  study  the  matter  headed  by  Maj  G.  C.  Dunham, 
his  technical  adviser  on  public  neaitn.  .. 

JulvU  —  After  communicating  with  Washington 
the  Governor-General  and  the  Filipino  leaders  jet 
thl  datTof  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth 

f°V4OV^Cap^in  E.  J.  M-g-rf^a^g^ 
director  of  fleet  maintenance  in  the  office  of .  the  ^n  ei 

mand  of  the  16th    Naval  District  and  Navy  Yard 

atjSwVi?i— Katsuji  Debuchi,  former  ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  en  route  to  Australia  on  a  good 
wilmiYs^arrVes 'in  Manila  for  a ,  fej jd. g.  visit 
He  savs  that  "Japan  has  a  sincere  feeling  ot  xriena- 
ship  f or  the  Filipinos.  There  has  never  been  an 
instance  in  the  part  when  the  cordial  relations  of  the 
Islands  and Japan  have  been  disturbed.  When  the 
PhiHooines  is  independent,  I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  ^ulmkable  relation  should  not  continue.  In 
fee?,  I  believe  that  my  country  more  than  ever  wi 
try  to  help  her  new  independent  neighbor. . . .  J .  teu 
you  this >  as  a  man  who  holds  a  responsible  position     I 


in  my  country.  The  talk  about  the  Japanese  menace 
is  idle  talk.  Do  not  listen  to  these  violent  gossips. 
Remember  that  Japan   is     your  friend   and   wishes 

^Reported  that  Japanese  are  negotiating  the  pur- 
chase of  private  lands  in  Davao  on  Mayo  Bay  at 
Mati,    an    area    considered    of    important    strategic 

Vajudge  Sotero  Rodas  of  the  Laguna  Court  of  First 
Instance  sentences  Representatives  Aureho '  Almasan 
and  Mariano  Untivero  to  from  four  to  ten  years 
imprisonment  as  promoters  of  the  May  Sakdal  up- 
rising.  They  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court.  The 
Constabulary  rushes  150  more  men  to  Laguna  be- 
cause of  rumors  of  another  uprising. 

Dr  Clark  H.  Yeager,  head  of  the  Philippine  office 
of  the  International  Health  Division  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Foundation,  announces  that  health  work  here 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Foundation  for  the  past 
twenty  years  will  be  terminated  He  explains  that 
the  Division  is  now  turning  away  from  general  health 
problems  to  give  more  attention  to  particular  diseases 
of  world  concern.  The  Foundation  has  done  ex- 
tensive work  here  in  malaria  research  and  has  also 
awarded  many  scholarships  to  Filipino  doctors 

July  2S.— Bishop  Gregono  Aghpay  declares  that 
the  rumors  that  he  will  withdraw  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  in  favor  of  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo 
are  untrue.  He  declares  that  blood  will  be  exacted 
for  any  fraud  committed  in  the  coming  election. 

July  ^_Kiyoshi  Uchiyuma,  new  Japanese  consul- 
general,  arrives  in  Manila.  He  was  formerly  consul 
at  Seattle,  Washington,  and  was  also  for  some  three 
and  a  half  years  acting  consul-general  in  New  York. 
He  was  for  eight  months  in  Cuba  where  he  opened 
the  Japanese  consulate  and  legation.  He  tells  the 
press  that  the  Philippines  will  become  a  power  in  the 
Orient  and  form  one  of  the  "Big  Five— Japan,  China, 
Manchukuo,  and  Siam"  being  the  others. 

Reported  that  Japanese  officials  have  discussed 
with  the  State  Department  the  possibility  of  a  gen- 
tleman's agreement  for  the  control  of  shipments  ot 
Japanese  cotton  textiles  to  the  Philippines  P™*?%i 
that  Japan  take  sixty  per  cent  of  the  market  and  the 
United   States   the   balance. 

Jujv  go.— Debuchi  leaves  Manila  for  Australia  on 
the  Kamo  Maru  by  way  of  Davao,  saying  in  a  parting 
statement,  "The  stage  is  set  for  political  relations 
between  an  independent  Philippines  and  Japan  . 

July  31.— Atsushi  Kimura,  relieved  consul-general, 
leaves  the  Philippines  after  four  years  of  service. 
After  a  brief  vacation  in  Japan  he  will  go  to  the  Jap- 
anese legation  at  Warsaw,  Poland. 

Auaust  1. — Meralco  officials  in  Manila  confirm  the 
press  report  that  the  Manila  Electric  Company  has 
been  assessed  $25,000  by  the  Associated  Gas  and 
Electric  Company  (the  parent  organization)  for  a 
fund  being  used  to  oppose  the  Wheeler- Ray  burn 
utilities  and  anti-holding  company  bill  now  pending 
in   Congress. 

Mons.  Peter  I.  Hurth,  former  bishop  of  Nueya 
Segovia,  and  titular  archbishop  of  Bostra,  dies  in 
Manila,  aged   78.  .   . 

August  3.— The  Governor-General  signs  the  joint 
resolution  of  the  Legislature  providing  for  the  pur- 
chase of  large  church  estates  by  the  government  to 
re-sell  to  the  tenants  in  small  lots. 

August  6.—  The  typhoon  of  the  past  week  is  re- 
ported to  have  done  extensive  damage  especially  to 
growing  crops  and  losses  are  estimated  at  over  F3,- 
000  000,  and  several  hundred  lives  are  reported  lost 
in  floods  in  Central  Luzon.  Transportation  and 
communication  facilities  are  paralyzed. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  circularizes  all 
municipal  councils  advising  the  appointment  of  the 
Aguinaldo  party  nominees  as  fourth  election  inspec- 
tors   everywhere.     The    move    comes    after    several 


weeks  of  charges  that  Aguinaldo  was  being  refused 
inspectors  under  the  new  election  law. 

August  7.— The  Governor-General  signs  the  »JJ 
establishing  a  probation  system  in  the  ™ipmnes 
which  supplements  the  indeterminate  defence  law 
enacted  last  year.  A  probation  office  will  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Justice  under  an  officer 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor-General.  The  law 
will  apply  to  first  offenders  convicted  of  the  less  ser- 
ious crimes  only.  _,_.!„- 

Aalioay  headquarters  announces  that  the  running 
matl  of  Bishop  Aglipay  will  be  Norberto  Nabong,  a 

Mg? aLu£eralB.  Bewley,  Director  of  Education 
and  his  family  leave  Manila  for  the  ?%*****"* 
where  Mrs.  Bewley  will  undergo  a  surgical  operation. 

August  10.— Mn.  John  W  Osborn,  W™**£* 
educator  and  social  welfare  worker,  dies  of  apoplexy. 

August  12.- -In  view  of  the  talk  in  Washington  of  a 
Pacific  fortification  program,  Manila  observers  specu- 
late on  the  significance  of  the  appointment  of  Bng.- 
Gen.  John  W.  Gullick,  former  Chief  of  Coast  Artil- 
£?  to  the  command  of  the  Manila  and  Subic  Bay 
harbor    defenses    relieving    Maj.-Gen.    Charles    Kal 

h°Augeust  IS.-Rep.  Francisco  Varona  of  Manila 
states  that  as  the  "Philippines  is  helplessi as  far  as 
defense  against  outside  aggression  "  cj^SStfii 
such  a  plan  as  Sen.  F.  W.  Gibson's  to  fortify  the 
Pacific  territories  of  the  United  States  ^eluding .the 
Philippines,  should  be  welcomed  by  ^^fjg^ 
"I  do  not  believe  that  the  fortification  of  the  Islands 
will  in  any  way  endanger  the  course  toward  compete 
independence  as  set  down  by  the  Tydings-McDuffie 

AC August  ;4.-The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  the  Philippines,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
President  JorgeBocobo  appoints  ^.  Leandro^  H 
Fernandez,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts, 
vfceXmer  Dean  Maximo  Kalaw  who  is  running  for 
the  Assembly,  and  promotes  Dr  Manano  V.  del 
Rosario  from  Director  to  Dean  at  the  sametune 
approving  the  conversion  of  the  School  of  Pharmacy 

^A^ul^.-The  Governor -General  signs  the 
budget  bill,  vetoing  certain  sections.  infract 

August  16—  Marsman  &  Company  signs  a  contract 
for  exploratory  drilling  on  a  10,000 'hectare  location 
of  the  Tavabas  Oil  Association  on  the  western  slope 
ff  T^^^TXW*  for  oil  by  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Standard  Oil  Company  in  1921  was  d« scon 
tinued  when  four  holes,  the  deepest  5,117  feet ^  re 
sSted  in  the  finding  of  no  commercial  quantities  of 

01  Reported  that  the  names  of  199,129  women  who 
voSTS the  May  plebiscite  *jve  Ijeenrt^  ft« 
the  election  lists  as  women  under  the  present  law  are 
no  longer   allowed   to   vote. 

The  United  States 

t   i      ia      Q,»r>     T    Hamilton  Lewis  of  Illinois  sug- 
g^&Jt'SSSta  cJed" Wed  State, .Bermuda 

Ulphmppfne8  Resident  Commissioner  Pedro  Guevara 
IeaVes  Washington  to  "turn  £  M°mia 

J&JJ-AZ  °'  "Viti^a^raSe 
Secretary  of  State  to  suggest  »  gnttjn  ana 
that   thev    transfer   some   of  tneir  leriiw"* 
United  Spates  in  lieu  of  their  war -deb  *•  Uure 

Rep.  Hamilton  Fish  of  New  York  scores  the  ta 

of  the  Philippine  LeSlsl""et°^mertanP  textiles 
insular  tariff  increases  to  protect  ™° 
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and  declares  that  side-tracking  the  proposal  will  cause 
a  bitter  reaction  in  the  United  States.  He  says  it  is 
obvious  that  the  members  of  Congress  who  signed  the 
petition  asking  the  Legislature  to  take  immediate 
action  will  not  be  inclined  to  cooperate  in  the  future 
on  projects  in  which  the  Philippines  is  interested. 

July  18. — Senator  Key  Pittman,  chairman  of  the 
foreign  relations  committee,  bitterly  criticizes  the 
world-wide  scrapping  of  treaties  and  the  "bandit 
spirit  increasingly  prevalent  in  international  affairs". 
"Not  alone  has  the  Versailles  treaty  carrying  the 
League  of  Nations  been  manipulated,  ignored,  and 
flaunted,  but  other  solemn  treaties  to  which  we  are 
parties,  intended  to  outlaw  war  and  guarantee  pro- 
tection to  the  governments,  territories,  and  liberties 
of  weaker  peoples  are  likewise  being  treated  with 
contempt  and  brazenly  violated".  He  characterizes 
as  discouraging  and  distressing  the  refusal  of  nations 
which  have  signed  peace  pacts  to  speak  boldly  against 
other  signatories  which  turn  such  pacts  into  scraps 
of  paper,  and  contrasts  circumstances  elsewhere  in 
the  world  with  the  good  neighbor  policy  which  rules 
in  the  Americas.  The  speech  is  considered  as  a  re- 
buke of  the  Italian  policy  and  of  the  indifference  of 
other  European  powers  and  may  also  be  intended  to 
reflect  on  the  State  Department  for  not  playing  a 
Stronger  hand,  though  the  Department  has  spoken 
clearly  if  not  over-vigorously. 

A  federal  district  judge  in  New  York  orders  the  St. 
Louis  and  Southwestern  Railway  Company  to  pay 
the  gold  equivalent  of  a  $16,383  judgment  held  by 
the  Anglo-Continental  Treuhand  which  sought  pay- 
ment in  guilders  whereas  the  railroad  refused  to  pay 
in  anything  except  devaluated  dollars.  The  decision 
is  based  on  the  recent  gold  clause  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  which  held  that  no  effort  had  been 
made  "to  show  loss".  This  case  involving  foreign 
holders  of  securities  made  it  easy  for  the  plaintiffs 
to  show  loss  because  of  the  difference  in  foreign  ex- 
change. The  decision  is  considered  of  great  signifi- 
cance in  view  of  other  similar  cases  filed  which  in- 
volve huge  stakes. 

The  House  passes  the  bill  outlawing  suits  against 
the  government  based  on  a  challenge  to  the  legality 
of  the  gold  clause  abrogation  in  government  securities 
by  a  vote  of  258  to  88.  A  strong  group  in  the  Senate 
is  opposed  to  the  measure,  claiming  that  it  will  un- 
dermine government  credit. 

July  19. — President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sends 
a  telegram  to  President  Lin  Sen  of  China  conveying 
the  sympathy  of  the  American  people  for  China  in 
the  current  flood  disaster. 

July  ##.-— The  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  Britain  is  abandoning  the  naval  quota  system 
arouses  surprise  in  Washington,  but  officials  state 
they   will    await   official    notification. 

The  Senate  by  a  vote  of  60  to  17  adopts  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  in  an  effort 
to  make  it  litigation  proof  permitting  the  President 
to  impose  quota  restrictions  on  agricultural  imports 
and  to  maintain  price  gains  achieved  by  the  program 
thus  far. 
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July  23. — The  Senate  passes  the  measure  extend- 
ing the  Bankhead  cotton  and  the  Jones-Costigan 
sugar  control  acts.  The  processing  tax  is  continued 
at  existing  rates  and  suits  to  recover  tax  payments 
are  banned.  The  bill  has  already  passed  the  House 
and  now  goes  to  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee. 

July  24. — Reported  that  officials  are  studying  a 
proposal  to  fortify  the  Aleutian  Islands,  Guam,  and 
possibly  other  Pacific  possessions,  presumably  the 
Philippines,  when  the  Washington  naval  limitations 
treaty  expires  on  December  31,  1936.  It  is  indicated 
that  an  announcement  of  "United  States  intention  of 
retaining  mastery  of  the  Pacific"  may  be  shortly  ex- 
pected. Britain  is  not  expected  to  object,  and  Japan, 
though  possibly  unofficially  objecting,  can  hardly 
formally  protest  since  it  led  in  the  movement  to 
scuttle  the  Washington  agreements.  Observers  say 
that  the  whole  trend  of  Pacific  affairs  is  toward  dan- 
gerous American- Japanese  naval  rivalry,  but  express 
the  hope  that  the  present  tendency  toward  Anglo- 
American  cooperation  will  result  in  forcing  Japan 
into  a  reconsideration  of  its  position,  making  pos- 
sible new  restriction  arrangements  before  the  end  of 
1936. 

The  Senate  passes  a  huge  second  efficiency  bill 
without  including  the  $23,862,750  item  sought  by  the 
Philippines  as  reembursement  for  profits  which  the 
United  States  made  on  Philippine  funds  under  the 
gold   seizure  act. 

Sen.  W.  H.  King  announces  he  will  introduce  a 
resolution  asking  the  foreign  relations  committee  to 
investigate  "German  atrocities"  with  a  view  to  re- 
commending the  severance  of  diplomatic  relations. 
"I  consider  Reichsfuhrer  Adolf  Hitler's  conduct  as 
brutal,  cruel, land  barbarous.  Germany  is  oppres- 
sing the  Jews  and  the  Catholics  and  has  failed  to  dis- 
charge its  obligations  to  the  United  States." 

July  25. — Rep.  Samuel  Dickstein,  New  York  Jew, 
aroused  by  the  anti-Semitic  movement  in  Germany, 
calls  Hitler  "this  madman  of  Europe"  in  Congress 
and  is  admonished  by  Rep.  Thomas  L.  Blanton  of 
Texas. 

July  26. — The  Senate  passes  the  Eccles  omnibus 
banking  reform  bill  extending  federal  control  over 
the  nation's  banking  system.  The  bill  now  goes  to 
conference. 

Senator  King  introduces  a  resolution  appropriat- 
ing $5,000  for  an  investigation  of  the  treatment  of 
Jews  and  Catholics  in  Germany. 

July  27. — The  President  states  in  a  press  confer- 
ence that  he  understands  the  Filipinos  are  anxious 
to  have  General  Douglas  MacArthur  come  to  the 
Philippines  to  organize  an  army  for  the  Common- 
wealth.    General  MacArthur  refuses  to  comment. 

July  29. — Dr.  Walter  Williams,  President  of  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  founder  of  the  first  school 
of  journalism,  dies. 

July  31. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Claude  Swanson 
declares  that  the  United  States  "must  consider  the 
establishment  of  bases  and  fortifications  in  the  Aleu- 
tians and  the  mid-Pacific  possessions  if  and  when  the 
naval  limitation  treaties  expire,  because  if  we  lose 
the  Philippines,  the  navy  might  wish  to  go  elsewhere 
in    the    Pacific". 

The  tax-on-wealth  bill  is  approved  by  the  House 
ways  and  means  committee  but  is  attacked  from  both 
the  right  and  left  wings  as  neither  promising  ap- 
preciably larger  revenues  nor  a  better  social  order. 
It  is  estimated  the  bill  would  produce  only  some 
$275,000,000.  Some  observers  say  the  principal 
aim  of  the  bill  is  to  meet  Senator  Huey  Long's  share- 
the- wealth  agitation. 

The  President  signs  the  army  promotions  bill  per- 
mitting the  advancement  of  4,918  officers. 

August  1. — The  President  issues  a  brief  statement 
saying  that  the  people  and  government  of  the  United 
States  hope  that  an  "amicable  solution  will  be  found 
and  peace  maintained",  this  being  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  the  United  States  supports  Britain  in 
its  efforts  to  compose  the  Italian-Ethiopean  quarrel. 
Under-Secretary  of  State  W.  R.  Phillips  in  a  com- 
munication to  the  German  government  agrees  that 
the  incident  in  New  York  a  few  days  ago  when  the 
Nazi  banner  on  the  German  ship,  the  Bremen,  was 
pulled  down  by  a  mob,  was  "unfortunate",  but  avoids 
a  formal  apology,  and  points  out  that  the  Bremen's 
officers  had  refused  to  cooperate  with  the  police  and 
had  permitted  large  crowds  to  come  aboard  despite 
police  warning. 

The  House  by  a  roll  call  vote  for  the  third  time 
rejects  the  "death  sentence"  clause  in  the  utilities 
bill  demanded  by  the  President.  Administration 
forces  have  disclosed  that  vast  sums  are  being  spent 
by  utility  lobbyists. 

August  4. — Sen.  E.  Gibson,  recently  in  the  Philip- 
pines, announces  he  will  introduce  a  bill  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  colonial  department  for  the 
administration  of  all  territories  and  insular  posses- 
sions in  order  to  centralize  the  control  over  them. 
He  states  also  that  he  is  convinced  that  the  United 
States  must  fortify  the  various  Pacific  possessions, 
including  the  Philippines.  "This  must  be  done. 
America's  supremacy  in  the  Pacific  is  a  vital  neces- 
sity. We  can  not  permit  anything  to  endanger  it". 
At  present  Hawaii,  Alaska,  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  are  administered  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  Guam,  Samoa,  and  Wake  by  the  Navy 
Department,  and  the  Philippines  and  Panama  by 
the   War   Department. 

Sen.  Pat  Harrison  of  the  finance  committee  indi- 
cates dissatisfaction  with  the  House  tax-on-wealth 
bill  and  expresses  the  intention  to  make  the  measure 
conform  more  closely  with  the  President's  original 
suggestions.  Progressives  in  the  Senate  generally 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  bill. 

August  5. — The  tax-on-wealth  bill  passes  the  House 
and  now  goes  to  the  Senate. 

Reported  that  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  is 
reported  to  have  expressed  regret  over  the  incident 
occasioned  by  the  publication  of  a  cartoon  in  Vanity 
Fair  considered  derogatory  to  the  Emperor  of  Japan, 
but  to  have  said  that  the  United  States  government 
exercises  no  censorship  over  the  press  and  is  not  re- 


sponsible  for    anything   published    in   the   country's 
periodicals. 

Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  Francisco  Del- 
gado  announces  in  Washington  that  invitations  have 
been  issued  to  some  twenty-five  American  publishers 
editors,  and  writers  to  attend  the  inauguration  of  the 
Commonwealth  government  at  the  government's 
expense.  These  invitations  are  in  addition  to  those 
sent  to  several  score  members  of  Congress  and  ad- 
ministration leaders  who  are  planning  to  attend, 
including  Vice-President  John  N.  Garner,  Speaker- 
Joseph  W.  Byrns,  and  Secretary  of  War  Geo.  H.  Dern. 
August  6. — The  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  is 
allotted  $200,000,000  from  the  public  works  fund, 
the  money  to  be  used  chiefly  to  expand  the  corps  to 
its  full  authorized  strength  of  600,000,  the  present 
enrolment  being  425,000.  Only  men  between  18  and 
28  years  of  age  and  war  veterans  of  any  age  are  elig. 
ible  and  recruits  must  come  from  families  on  relief. 
In  two  years  the  Corps  has  supplied  jobs  and  built 
up  the  physical  condition  of  more  than  a  million 
members  and  the  number  of  camps  is  now  about 
3000.  The  Corps  works  at  reforestation,  prevention 
of  soil  erosion,  etc. 

American  newspaper  opinion  is  not  in  general 
sympathetic  with  the  protest  in  Japan  against  a  car- 
toon in  the  American  magazine,  Vanity  Fair,  depict- 
ing the  Emperor  as  pulling  a  ricksha  loaded  with  the 
Nobel  peace  prize,  the  current  issue  of  the  publica- 
tion having  been  suppressed  in  Japan.  The  artist 
states  he  will  continue  drawing  as  he  sees  fit. 

August  8. — The  Senate  passes  a  bill  outlawing 
gold  clause  suits  against  the  government  after  six 
months  by  a  vote  of  53  to  24. 

The  Export  and  Import  Bank  of  Washington  de- 
clines to  extend  Italy  a  six  months'  credit  for  the 
purchase  of  250,000  to  500,000  bales  of  cotton  because 
conditions  in   Italy  are  "too  unsettled". 

The  Editor  of  Vanity  Fair  writes  Ambassador  H. 
Saito  expressing  regret  over  the  cartoon  affair  fol- 
lowing an  expression  of  personal  regret  made  a  few 
days  ago  at  an  informal  meeting. 

August  9. — Frank  B.  Kellogg,  former  Secretary  of 
State  and  co-author  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  peace  pact, 
urges  from  his  present  retirement  that  the  signatories 
of  the  pact  use  their  influence  for  peace  in  East  Africa. 
"I  do  not  advocate  that  any  country  use  forceful 
means  to  prevent  a  conflict,  but  advocate  that  the 
countries  use  their  influence  to  uphold  the  terms  of 
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*v^  treaty.  The  weight  of  public  opinion  in  the 
main  is  the  only  influence  that  will  prevent  war. 
Tt  is  the  duty  of  every  signatory  to  call  the  attention 
nf  the  other  parties  to  their  solemn  promises.  There 
is  no  excuse  whatever  for  Italy  and  Ethiopia  to  go  to 
war  to  settle  their  differences". 

The  President  signs  the  Wilcox  air  base  bill  provid- 
ing for  the  establishment  of  frontier  air  bases  in  all 
•strategic  areas.  .    .         . 

The  President  signs  the  Eastman  bill  giving  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  power  to  regulate 
motor  busses  and  trucks  the  same  as  railroads  to 
nrevent    cut-throat    rate    reduction. 

Pan  American  Airway's  nineteen-ton  Sikorsky 
flving  boat  takes  off  from  Alameda,  California,  en 
route  to  Wake  Island  via  Honolulu  and  Midway  on 
the  third   of  its  test  flights. 

August  10.— The  announced  strike  of  15,000  union- 
ists working  on  relief  projects  in  New  York  who  de- 
mand union  instead  of  mere  subsistence  wages,  threat- 
ens to  throw  105,000  non-skilled  workmen  out  of 
relief  jobs.  The  President  declares  they  are  under 
no  compulsion  to  work,  but  that  they  must  take 
subsistence  wages  or  go  without  jobs  and  home  rehei, 
too.  The  American  Federation  of  Labor  is  backing 
the   strike   movement.  . 

The  Senate  finance  committee  begins  a  drastic 
revision  of  the  "tax-the-wealth"  bill  with  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  spreading  the  burden  over  all 

^August  12.  —The  Post  Office  Department  advertises 
for  bids  for  a  San  Francisco  to  Canton  airmail  service 
one  a  week  each  way  via  Honolulu,  Midway,  Wake, 
Guam,   and  Manila.  , 

The  President  signs  the  second  deficiency  bill  which 
includes  an  item  of  $750,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  establishment  of  the  High  Commissioner  to  the 
Philippines  and  also  an  item  of  $1,000,000  for  the 
trans-Pacific   air  mail.  wAA-nn 

The  President  signs  an  executive  order  forbidding 
commercial  and  other  civilian  aircraft  pilots  to  Hy 
over  army  and  navy  arsenals,  ammunition  depots, 
and  ordinance  reservations  "for  reasons  of  public 
safety".     Parts  of  the  Aleutian  islands  are  included 

"\ i  ugust  1 8.'—  William  Green,  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  threatens  the  adminis- 
tration, declaring  that  building  and  trades  union 
workers  throughout  the  nation  will  strike  unless  arti- 
sans on  work-relief  projects  are  paid  union  wages. 
"We  deplore  the  strikes;  for  the  people  to  strike  against 
the  government  is  serious;  but  we  must  adhere  to 
certain  policies."  Union  leaders  deny  the  strike  in 
New  York  has  broken  down,  although  all  but  a  few 
hundred  of  the  men  reported  for  work.  ... 

The  President  signs  the  bill  restoring  the  original 
pensions  to  Spanish- American  w~r  veterans  which 
were  cut  in  the  1933  economy  legislation.  Congress 
has  not  as  yet  provided  the  $45,000,000  estimated  as 
the  cost.  t     •     i 

The  belief  is  expressed  in  private  naval  circles  m 
Washington  that  after  the  United  States  relinquishes 
the  Philippines,  a  powerful  base  will  be  established 
at  Guam.  It  is  claimed  that  theoretically  Guam 
would   be   easier  to  defend  than   Cavite. 

August  U.— The  President  signs  the  social  security 
measure  which,  he  states,  "will  give  at  least  some 
protection  to  30,000,000  of  our  citizens  who  will  reap 
direct  benefits  through  unemployment  compensation, 
old  age  pensions,  and  increased  services  for  the  pro- 
tection of  children  and  the  prevention  of  ill  health. 
The  act  carries  the  biggest  tax  program  m  American 
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history  and  will  raise  eventually  almost  $3,000,000,- 
000  annually  for  the  old  age  and  unemployment  bene- 
fits Federal  aid  to  the  aged,  unemployed,  depend- 
ent children,  and  mothers  will  materialize  only, 
under  the  act  in  most  cases,  if  the  individual  state  also 
does  something  for  these  classes.  The  act  authorizes 
an  appropriation  of  $49,750,000  the  next  fiscal  year 
and  as  much  as  is  necessary  thereafter  for  grants  to 
states  which  pay  pensions  to  persons  who  have  reach- 
ed the  age  of  65,  the  federal  contribution  on  a  dollar- 
for-dollar  basis  being  limited  to  $15.00  a  month. 
It  also  levies  taxes,  beginning  January  1,  1937,  on 
payrolls  and  incomes  for  repayment  to  workers  as 
annuities  after  they  reach  65.  The  taxes  start  at 
one  per  cent  on  employer  and  employee  and  rise  one- 
half  per  cent  a  year  every  three  years  to  three  per  cent 
each  in  and  after  1949.  It  puts  a  tax  on  the  payrolls 
of  all  employers  with  ten  or  more  workers  to  start  at 
one  per  cent  on  January  1,  1936,  and  increase  to 
three  per  cent  on  January  1,  1938.  From  this  fe- 
deral tax  an  employer  can  deduct  up  to  ninety  per 
cent  of  what  he  had  paid  to  a  state  unemployment 
insurance  fund. 

Sen.  Arthur  Vandenberg  of  Michigan  attacks  the 
tax-on-wealth  section  of  the  revenue  bill  as  neither 
raising  revenue  nor  redistributing  wealth,  but  his 
motion  to  postpone  consideration  until  1935  is  de- 
feated 55   to  19. 

Sir  Charles  Kingsford-Smith,  noted  Australian 
flier,  states  at  Los  Angeles  that  Pan  American  Air- 
ways will  probably  extend  its  service  from  America  to 
Australia  following  the  establishment  of  the  presently 
projected  trans-Pacific  service. 

Sen.  Carl  Hayden  proposes  the  modification  of  the 
Philippine  independence  law  by  means  of  a  reciprocal 
trade  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines. 

Ambassador  Saito  informs  the  State  Department 
that  the  Japanese  people  deeply  resent  the  affront 
offered  to  their  Emperor,  whom  they  regard  as  a 
divine  personage,  by  the  recent  Seattle  incident 
wherein  Emperor  Hirohito  was  shown  as  a  ricksha- 
man.  Mayor  Charles  Smith  a  few  days  ago  formally 
expressed  his  regrets  to  the  Japanese  Consul  at  Seattle. 
The  affair  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  protests  against 
the    Vanity   Fair   cartoon 

August  15. — The  Senate  passes  the  revenue  bill 
containing  the  tax-on-wealth  program,  by  a  vote  of 
57  to  22.  Although  the  bill  increases  existing  levies 
on  large  individual  and  corporation  incomes  and  on 
transfers  of  estates,  this  section  of  the  measure  is 
expected  to  raise  only  some  $250,000,000  annually. 
The  bill  also  plugs  up  a  loophole  in  the  coconut  oil 
excise  tax  by  also  making  this  applicable  to  fatty  acids 
of  coconut  oil,  in  which  form  considerable  shipments 
have  been  made  from  the  Philippines. 

August  16. — Wiley  Post,  famous  flier,  and  his  pas- 
senger Will  Rogers,  noted  comedian  and  wit,  are 
killed  when  the  plane  they  were  flying  to  Moscow 
crashes  near  Point  Barrow,  Alaska.  Post  flew  twice 
around  the  world,  once  with  Gatty  in  1931,  in  8  days, 
15  hours,  and  51  minutes,  and  alone  in  1935,  with  only 
a  robot  pilot  to  spell  him  at  the  controls,  in  7  days, 
18  hours,  and  49-1/2  minutes. 

Other  Countries 

July  16. — Pope  Pius  protests  to  Chancellor  Adolf 
Hitler  against  the  failure  to  put  into  effect  the  terms 
of  the  concordat  of  1933  and  especially  against  forcing 
Catholics  to  abide  by  the  Nazi  sterilization  laws, 
encroachments  on  the  free  existence  of  Catholic  lay 
organizations,  and  attacks  on  the  freedom  of  the 
Catholic   press. 

July  17 — The  communications  ministry  of  Japan 
completes  plans  for  an  overseas  airline  from  Tokyo  to 
the  Bonin  Islands  and   Palao,  just  east  of  Mindanao. 

July  18. — Revealed  that  there  has  been  a  spirited 
exchange  of  notes  between  Britain,  France,  and  Italy 
over  a  French  proposal  that  Italy  be  granted  a  pro- 
tectorate over  Ethiopia,  similar  to  Britain's  over 
Egypt. 

Emperor  Heile  Selassie  of  Ethiopia  rallies  his 
warriors  at  Addis  Abeba,  his  capital,  stating  that  he 
himself  will  lead  them  and  shouting,  "It  is  better  to 
die  than  to  live  without  a  country!"  In  Rome  new 
charges  are  made  to  the  effect  that  numerous  chil- 
dren were  mutilated  in  an  attack  of  Ethiopian  tri- 
besmen on  Italian  subjects  in  Eritrea.  An  Italian 
review  states  that  Italy's  aim  is  to  establish  absolute 
control  over  the  native  empire's  military  forces  and 
the  right  to  settle  Italians  in  the  country,  and  that 
Italy  would  like  to  attain  these  ends  peacefully  but 
doubted  that  this  could  not  be  done  as  Britain  had 
stirred  up  exasperation  toward  foreigners  in  Ethiopia. 
Premier  Benito  Mussolini  announces  that  the  mini- 
mum pay  of  Italian  troops  in  Africa  will  be  41-1/2 
cents  a  day  as  compared  with  3-1/2  cents  a  day  in 
Italy. 

Gen.  Herman  von  Goering,  Hitler's  chief  lieuten- 
ant, calls  for  a  campaign  against  "political  Catholic- 
ism", declaring  that  Catholic  priests  are  engaged  in 
systematic  political  opposition  to  the  government. 
Police  are  ordered  to  attend  church  services  to  note 
violations. 

Reported  that  at  a  conference  of  Kwantung  (Man- 
chukuo)  army  officers  it  has  been  decided  to  form  a 
Nippon-Manchu  economic  block  embracing  Hupei, 
Shantung,  Shansi,  Chahar,   and  Suiyuan.     The  first 
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three  provinces  are  south  of  the  Great  Wall  and  are  a 
part  of  China  proper.  . 

The  sufferings  from  hunger  and  exposure  in  tne 
large  flooded  areas  of  China  are  reported  to  be  be- 
yond description  and  cholera  has  broken  out  which 
is  taking  more  lives  than  the  water. 

George  William  Russell  ("AE"),  famous  Irish  poet, 
writer,  and  painter,  dies  aged  68. 

July  20  — -In  a  sharp  note  in  reply  to  Russian  pro- 
tests against  border  incidents,  Japanese  foreign  min- 
ister Koki  Hirota  declares  that  Manchukuo  s  claim 
to  the  ownership  of  the  strategic  delta  island  ofSant: 
syaochow,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Amur  and  Ussuri 
rivers  near  Habarovsk,  remains  unaltered^  and  he 
also  insists  that  Manchukuoan  gunboats  officered  by 
Japanese  have  the  right  to  traverse  the  channels  ot 
the  Amur  river. 

A  K.L.M.  air  liner  crashes  near  St.  Bernard  Pass, 
Switzerland,  en  route  from  Milan  to  Amsterdam, 
killing  13  persons.  This  is  the  fifth  K.L.M.  disaster 
in  recent  months  in  a  line  that  has  had  notably  few 
accidents  for  many  years. 

July  21.— Mussolini  asks  in  a  newspaper  interview 
whether  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  a  tribunal 
before  which  "negroes,  savages,  and  the  backward 
races  of  the  world  can  arraign  the  great  nations  whicft 
have  revolutionized  and  transformed  humanity  . 
"If  Europe  is  not  able  still  to  fulfil  her  colonizing  mis- 
sion in  the  world,  then  the  hour  of  her  decadence  has 
been  irrevocably  sounded". 

July  22— -The  Japanese  army  delivers  a  new  ulti- 
matum to  the  governor  of  Outer  Mongolia,  following 
{Continued  on  page  ^65) 
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Editorials 


Good  Intentions 
in  this  Era  of 
Our  Lord 


Senator  Ernest  Gibson,  a  member  of  the  Con- 
gressional mission  here  some  time  ago,  was  re- 
cently quoted  in  the  American 
press  as  stating  that  he  is  con- 
vinced that  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  naval  limitation  treaties,  the 
United  States  must  fortify  its  various 
Pacific  possessions,  including  the  Philippines.  "This  must 
be  done",  he  said  with  emphasis.  "America's  supremacy  in 
the  Pacific  is  a  vital  necessity.  We  can  not  permit  anything 
to  endanger  it." 

It  has  also  recently  been  reported  that  Washington 
officials  are  studying  the  proposal  to  fortify  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  Guam,  and  other  Pacific  possessions,  and  it  was 
indicated  that  an  announcement  of  the  "American  intention 
to  retain  the  mastery  of  the  Pacific"  might  shortly  be  expect- 
ed. 

That  America's,  or  at  least  Western,  supremacy  in  the 
Pacific  is  of  vital  necessity  to  the  preservation  of  Western 
civilization,  has  long  been  understood  by  those  familiar 
with  conditions  in  this  part  of  the  world.  If  these  press 
reports  are  an  indication  that  this  is  beginning  to  be  realized 
in  Washington,  we  may  well  be  happy.  But  it  is  a  sad 
fact  that  America  has  already  and  almost  idiotically 
allowed  important  means  of  maintaining  this  supremacy  to 
slip  out  of  its  grasp. 

Tolerating  a  Japanese  encroachment  across  its  lines  of 
communication  with  the  Philippines  was  one  piece  of 
stupidity.  Agreeing  to  halt  further  fortifying  in  several 
important  Pacific  possessions,  including  the  Philippines, 
was  another.  The  enactment  of  the  Tydings-McDuffie 
Law,  especially  the  inclusion  of  the  provision  for  the  with- 
drawal of  the  army  from  the  Philippines,  was  the  crowning 
act  of  lunacy.  Consider  only  the  giving  up  of  Corregidor! 
Of  course,  it  was  considered  that  Japan  was  Only  obtain- 
ing a  mandate  with  important  restrictions  on  its  freedom 
of  action  in  the  Pacific  islands;  it  was  believed  that  Japan 
would  observe  its  treaty  obligations;  it  was  considered  that 
the  retention  of  naval  basis  in  the  Philippines  would  meet 
all  requirements.  But  sober  afterthought  leaves  the 
conviction  that  in  international  relations  in  this  era  of 
Our  Lord,  the  statesmen  who  make  kindhearted  and  trust- 
ful and  generous  concessions  find  out  in  the  end  that  they 
belong  to  the  genus  sap  instead  of  sapiens. 


We  are  entering  a  period  in  history  during  which 
great  world  issues  will  have  to  be  settled,  questions 
of  economics,  of  politics,  of  organization,  of  con- 
trol. Reason  might  and  in  the  end  will  settle 
these  questions,  but  for  some  time  to  come  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  those  who  will  seek  to  appeal  to  force. 
To  be  prepared  to  meet  this  fbrce  is  an  obligation  to  civili- 
zation. Good  intentions,  unless  they  are  implemented,  will 
only  remain  intentions — not  even  good. 


Premier  Benito  Mussolini  asked  sarcastically  some  weeks 
ago  whether  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  "a  tribunal 
before  which  negroes,  savages,  and 
Mussolini  and  the     the  backward  races  of  the  world 
Backward  Races  can  arraign  the  great  nations  which 

have  revolutionized  and  transform- 
ed humanity". 

Why  should  it  not  be?  It  isn't,  of  course,  but  that  is 
another  matter. 

Why  should  there  not  be  a  tribunal  before  which  nations 
could  be  arraigned  as  we  have  long  had  tribunals  before 
which  individuals  are  brought,  whether  they  are  rich  or 
poor,  great  or  insignificant? 

It  is  just  those  nations — Rome  among  the  early  ones 
which  formulated,  enforced,  and  observed  systems  of  law 
that  "revolutionized  and  transformed  humanity". 

And  are  the  rights  and  the  security  of  a  people  or  a  nation 
of  lesser  importance  than  the  rights  and  the  security  of  an 
individual? 

Who  are  the  real  savages,  those  who  live  in  mud  huts, 
and  grub  for  their  food,  and  harm  no  one,  or  those  who 
make  plans  to  scientifically  massacre  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands? Mussolini's  fanatical  black-shirted  cohorts  and  not 
Ethiopia's  blackskins  threaten  to  involve  the  world  in 
another  holocaust.  The  backward  races  are  those  that 
permit  themselves  to  be  ruled  by  men  who  say,  like  Mus- 
solini recently  said,  "The  Italian  people  have  but  one 
peremptory  duty,  and  that  is  to  obey  and  march  on— if 
necessary  against  everything  and  everyone". 

To  obey  Mussolini— that  is  the  whole  duty  of  45,000,000 
Italians.  Mussolini  obeys  no  one.  As  the  dictator  of  a 
"sovereign"  nation,  he  recognizes  no  higher  authority. 
The  will  and  whim  of  Mussolini  is  the  highest  law! 
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If  a  world  government  is  as  yet  impossible,  why  should 
not  any  nation  that  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world  be 
arraigned  before  a  body  of  its  peers — the  rest  of  the  nations 
of  the  world — and  be  made  to  conform  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  by  force  if  necessary?  If  mankind  is  to  continue 
to  progress  toward  secure  happiness  and  peace,  that  will 
have  to  be  done.  If,  under  modern  conditions,  the  world 
permits  ruling  madmen  to  have  their  way,  and  is  not  able 
to  isolate  them  and  take  common  action  against  them,  the 
transformation  of  humanity,  begun  by  the  observance  of 
law,  will  be  halted  and  final  destruction  brought  about  by 
the  defiance  of  law — the  highest  law — the  moral  law. 


The    rising    copra    and    hemp    prices — considered    war 

essentials— and    the    "optimistic' '    state    of    the    market 

generally  as   a  result  of  the  imminent 

War  and  threat  of  war  between  Italy  and  Ethio- 

"Optimism"        pia,    shows    how    horribly    psycho- 

pathical  is  our  present  world  economy. 

Let  Nature  smile  and  men's  efforts  be  rewarded  with 
the  production  of  an  abundance  of  food  and  clothing  and 
necessities  and  even  luxuries  of  every  sort — and  prices 
fall,  men  are  thrown  out  of  work,  factory  machinery  stalls, 
commerce  collapses,  and  penury,  hardship,  and  want 
set  in — though  warehouses  may  be  full  to  bursting. 

But  let  there  be  violence  and  destruction  and  sudden 
death  for  millions,  or  even  only  the  threat  of  such  a  disaster, 
and  "business"  picks  up — prices  rise,  factory  wheels  start 
humming,  the  ships  of  commerce  again  ply  the  seas.  Men 
smile  and  rub  their  hands.  Optimism  rules — except, 
of  course,  in  the  war  area,  where  the  stench  of  rotting 
human  bodies  rises  as  a  sweet  incense  pleasant  to  the 
nostrils  of  the  Money  Molochs  in  the  Pantheon  of  Greed. 

But  when  the  fire  from  these  devils'  altars  spreads  and 
the  whole  world  becomes  a  furnace,  these  brazen  gods 
will  crash  down  to  be  consumed  with  those  who  fashioned 
them  and  led  in  their  stupid,  blind,  and  cruel  worship. 


It  was  reported  in  the  newspapers  during  the  past  month 
that  a  Philippine-Japanese  society  is  being  organized  in 

Japan  to  promote  better  rela- 
They  Must  Be  Loved  tions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Good  international  relations  are  to  be  preferred  to  bad 
ones,  and  any  measures  taken  to  promote  international 
friendships  are  naturally  to  be  encouraged.  A  move  of 
this  sort,  however,  from  a  nation  that  during  the  past^few 
years  has  shown  itself  entirely  indifferent  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  good  relations  with  most  of  the  world,  including  its 
nearest  neighbors,  is  to  be  looked  upon  with  some  suspicion. 
And  the  suspicion  grows  when  we  note  that,  according  to 
the  news  report,  the  Mitsui,  Mitsubishi,  Iwai,  Itoh,  and 
other  powerful  interests  in  Japan  will  endow  the  proposed 
goodwill  association  to  the  amount  of  at  least  a  half  a  mil- 
lion yen. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  this  association  is  not  to  be 
merely  constituted  of  friendly  groups  in  both  countries 
devoting  themselves  to  a  mutual  interchange  of  compli- 
ments. It  would  constitute  from  the  Japanese  side,  at 
least,  a  serious  and  even  grim  attempt  to  obtain  Filipino 
"friendship'',  perhaps  to  buy  it,  at  no  matter  what  the 
monetary  cost. 


One  naturally  wonders  why.  The  Hon.  Katsuji  De- 
buchi,  former  Ambassador  to  the  United  States,  who  re- 
cently  stopped  at  Manila  (and  Davao)  on  his  way  to  Aus- 
tralia, gave  what  may  be  taken  as  an  answer:  "Japan  has  a 
sincere  feeling  of  friendship  for  the  Filipinos.  .  .  .  When 
the  Philippines  is  independent,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
this  amicable  relationship  should  not  be  continued.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  my  country,  more  than  ever,  will  try 
to  help  her  new  independent  neighbor.  ...  I  tell  you  this 
as  a  man  who  holds  a  responsible  position  in  my  country. 
The  talk  about  the  Japanese  menace  is  idle  talk.  Do  not 
listen  to  such  gossip.  Remember  that  Japan  is  your 
friend  and  wishes  you  well." 

There  you  have  it — Japan  wants  to  help  us,  and  they  are 
willing  to  pay  to  put  us  in  the  proper  mood  to  accept  this 
help.  As  Mr.  Debuchi  said  on  leaving:  "The  stage  is  set 
for  political  relations  between  an  independent  Philippines 
and  Japan".  The  Philippine -Japan  association  is  expected 
to  play  a  part  on  this  stage. 

Japanese  demonstrations  of  friendship  for  China  have 
been  notable.  Only  the  other  day,  Major  Tan  Takahashi, 
the  Japanese  military  attache  there,  told  the  press  that 
though  the  Chinese  authorities  have  altered  their  policies 
to  conform  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  Japan,  all  anti- 
Japanese  agitation  has  been  stopped,  and  even  the  local 
Kuomintang  organs  have  been  abolished  in  large  sections 
of  the  country,  "this  is  not  yet  enough."  "We  wish  the 
Kuomintang  to  change  its  mental  attitude  toward  Japan". 

In  other  words,  the  Chinese  are  to  have  large  sections  of 
their  country  taken  away  from  them  and  to  be  under  the 
thumbs  of  the  Japanese  everywhere,  and  they  are  to  like 
it.  Nothing  is  impossible  to  the  Japanese  military.  They 
will  rule,  but  they  must  also  be  loved;  they  insist  on  it. 


Capital 
Punishment 
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Crimes  of  a  particularly  heinous  nature 
may  obscure  the  social  and  moral  issues 
involved  in  the  question  of 
capital  punishment,  but  where 
the  chief  executive  of  a  state, 
given  by  law  the  authority  to  pardon,  and, 
pardoning,  thereby  refuses  by  an  omission  of  his  own  to  see 
a  prisoner  deliberately  and  inexorably  done  to  death  by  the 
machinery  of  the  state,  he  only  acts  as  any  civilized  and 
humane  man  must  act  were  he  placed  in  this  official's 
position. 

The  head  of  a  government  may  not  pardon  a  man  sen- 
tenced to  death  from  motives  of  pity,  and  certainly  not 
because  he  condones  the  crime  that  he  has  committed,  but 
on  the  basis  of  a  principle  that  transcends  in  social  impor- 
tance the  mere  punishment  of  crime.  The  virtual  refusal 
of  the  head  of  the  executive  department  of  a  government 
to  carry  out  a  death  sentence  handed  down  by  a  court  in 
conformance  with  out-dated,  cruel,  and  dangerous  laws, 
is  one  way  of  destroying  this  barbarous  survival  in  our 
legal  codes  of  the  conception  of  vengeance. 

The  issue  is  not  that  one  man's  life  has  been  saved  in 
such  a  case,  but  that  further  protection  is  built  up  for  all 
the  members  of  the  community  against  being  deprived  of 
their  lives  by  the  state. 

Murder  is  a  horrible  thing,  but  it  is  usually  committed 
from  motives  of  an  overwhelming  nature,  and  often  the 
victim  has  had  a  chance  to  resist  or  to  escape.     But  a  man 
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sentenced  to  death  has  no  chance  whatever,  and  the  putting 
to  death  as  a  legal  penalty,  carried  out  as  it  is  under  the 
mantel  of  highest  authority,  is,  because  of  its  cold  delib- 
erateness  and  mercilessness  and  inescapability,  far  more 
horrible,  not  only  for  the  doomed  man  but  for  those  who 
are  employed  to  carry  out  the  sentence  and  who  have  to 
deaden  their  nerves  with  alcohol  or  drugs  to  enable  them  to 
go  through  with  the  appalling  act  of  killing  a  helpless  man 
or  woman  in  cold  blood.  Almost  might  it  be  said  that 
lynching  by  a  mob  is  preferable,  for  there,  at  least,  there 
is  spontaneity  and  passion. 

Executions  are  definitely  a  survival  of  barbarism,  far 
more  detestable  than  war— except  for  the  scale  of  the  kil- 
ling. And  because  mankind  has  not  yet  succeeded  in 
outlawing  war,  is  no  reason  why  capital  punishment  should 
not  be  done  away  with  in  countries  under  civilized  forms  of 
government.  For  one  thing,  executions  are  easier  stopped 
than  war,  and  this  is  a  step  in  the  direction  away  from  the 
beast  that  lurks  within  the  breast  of  man. 

The  enforcement  of  the  law  has  become  progressively 
more  humane.     The  time  was  when  men  were  hanged  for 
petty  theft  or  even  for  lesser  offenses.     Capital  punish- 
ment has  been  retained  only,  in  most  countries,  as  applic- 
able for  the  crime  of  murder.     This  is  a  more  or  less  natural 
consequence  of  the  act  of  murder  itself,  the  state  committing 
murder  to  avenge  the  murder.     Yet  it  is  precisely  the 
crime  of  murder  which  may  be  committed  by  persons  who 
are  not  truly  criminal  but  who,  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
lose  control  of  themselves.     Too  often,  the  fraction  of  an 
inch  of  difference  in  the  depth  or  location  of  a  wound  in- 
flicted by  one  who  attacks  another,  determines  whether 
he  has  committed  murder  or  an  act  of  mere  physical  injury. 
But  more  important  than  all  this  is  the  fact  that  the 
exercise  of  the  power  of  life  and  death  is  a  dangerous  right 
for  society  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  state  officials.     It  is  a 
vestige  of  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  absolute  monarch. 
There  are  countries  in  the  world  today,  even  in  Europe, 
which  have  permitted  dictators  to  seize  absolute  power, 
where  no  man's  life  is  safe  whether  he  is  a  criminal  or 
merely  has  happened  to  displease  the  despot  who  currently 
holds  sway.     Autocracy  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  of 
life  and  death  go  together.     The  distinction  between   a 
government  of  law  and  a  government  of  men  is  easily  ob- 
literated, and  the  easier  so  long  as  any  functionary  or  class 
of  functionaries  are  left  invested  with  the  power  of  life 
and  death.     The  power  to  cage  a  man  in  a  prison  is  great 
enough  for  all  purposes  of  social  protection.    Let  that  power 
suffice  those  whom  we  permit  to  judge  the  conduct  of  our- 
selves and  our  fellows. 


In  preparation  for  the  September  17  elections  for  the 
Commonwealth  government,  the  names  of  199,129  women 

were  stricken  off  the  election  lists  as 
The  200,000  no  longer  allowed  to  vote  under  the 

Disenfranchised       new  law.     The  writer  of  these  pages 

of  monthly  comment  has  not  been 
able  yet  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  injustice  of  that  law. 
One  might  tolerate  the  discrimination  against 
women  involved  in  refusing  them  the  right  to 
vote— for  that  is,  after  all,  an  old  attitude,  but 
to  enact  a  law  one  year  wiping  out  such  injustice 
and  then  the  next  year  enacting  a  law — in  fact 


the  constitution  of  the  new  government — disenfranchising 
the  women  once  more,  is  .  .  .  well,  to  properly  characterize 
such  a  proceeding  passes  the  limit  of  the  printable.  Yet  the 
meekness  with  which  our  women  have  taken  this— there 
have  been  protests,  but  they  have  been  far  from  emphatic— 
would  seem  to  bear  out  those  who  say  that  the  women  do 
not  want  the  vote  and  should  therefore  not  have  been  given 
it,  and  having  been  given  it,  should  have  it  taken  away. 
But  what  a  spectacle,  what  a  travesty  of  the  supposedly 
serious  business  of  law-making  it  remains  and  will  remain 
forever  and  aye! 

Recently  some  leading  members  of  the  "Filipino  Youth 
Association' '  decided  to  analyze  the  causes  of  the  Manila 

Railroad     Company's    loss     of 
The  Manila  Railroad       "more  than   a    million   pesos" 

in  1934,  and  found  "to  the 
stupefaction  of  a  patient  public' '  that  the  President  of  the 
Philippine  Senate  receives  less  salary,  by  seven  thousand 
pesos  a  year,  than  one  of  the  "minor  officials"  of  the  Rail- 
road Company,  as  well  as  a  number  of  other  "anomalies". 
Either  the  public  is  still  too  stupefied  by  this  "disco- 
very" to  protest,  or  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  the  find- 
ings published  by  the  delegates  of  the  Youth  Association. 
Apparently  officials  of  the  Manila  Railroad  were  also  too 
stupefied  by  the  disclosures  to  offer  any  explanation,  or 
did  not  consider  the  statements  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  a  reply.  However,  it  may  be  well  to  clarify  the 
situation  for  the  benefit  of  those  unfamiliar  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  the  Manila  Railroad  is  operating. 

First,  we  are  informed  that  the  salaries  of  all  Manila 
Railroad  employees,  drawing  more  than  f*50.00  per  month, 
have  been  cut,  and  that  all  the  men  whose  salaries  have 
been  increased  have  taken  over  the  work  of  retired  employees 
in  addition  to  their  former  duties.  Thus  both  salaries 
and  personnel  were  reduced  during  recent  years. 

The  fact  that  a  railroad  official  receives  a  greater  salary 
than  the  President  of  the  Senate  is  barely  worthy  of  com- 
ment. We  live  in  a  world  where  realities  and  ideals  fre- 
quently conflict.  Men  employed  in  gainful  occupations, 
such  as  commerce  or  industry,  are  generally  paid  in  ratio 
to  the  amount  of  material  profit  they  produce  for  their 
employers,  or  the  amount  of  money  they  save  for  their 
employers  which  otherwise  would  be  lost.  And  they  are 
paid  in  money. 

Like  scientists,  writers,  and  public  servants,  on  the  other 
hand,  statesmen  are— supposedly— paid  largely  in  public 
gratitude  and  the  satisfaction  of  achieving  their  ideals, 
rather  than  in  coin  of  the  realm.  Dr.  Steinmetz,  the  "elec- 
trical wizard",  left  an  estate  of  less  than  1*10,000.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  salary  looks  almost  ridiculously  small 
when  compared  with  compensations  of  the  officials  of  great 
financial   and  commercial  concerns. 

In  conclusion  let  us  analyze  the  "loss"  of  the  Manila 
Railroad  Company.  Looking  over  the  annual  report  of 
1934  we  find  that  during  the  past  twelve  years,  1922-1933 
inclusive,  the  Manila  Railroad  has  shown  a  net  profit  of 
approximately  f*20,000,000.  In  only  two  of  the  past 
thirteen  years,  under  the  management  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent, has  the  Railroad  shown  a  deficit:  1*97,377.17 

(Continued  on  page  461) 
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Cagayan  Valley 

By  John  H.  Manning  Butler 


EN  a  United  States  army  aviator 
was  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
Cagayan  Valley  after  flying  over  it,  he 
replied,  "Why,  man,  you  have  an  empire 
here."  When  General  Aguinaldo  sought  a  re- 
treat from  pursuing  American  soldiers,  he 
found  it  in  Palanan,  a  place  not  easily 
accessible  by  sea  and  hard  to  reach  by  land. 
According  to  Dr.  H.  O.  Beyer  of  the  University 
of  the  Philippines,  early  Indonesian  adven- 
turers some  ten  thousand  years  ago  made 
Cagayan  Valley  the  site  of  settlements  sub- 
sequently replenished  by  several  early  streams 
of  immigration  which  established  there  a 
sturdy,  wiry,  straight -limbed  people  whose 
characteristics  have  persisted  in  spite  of  later 
mixture  with  Malays,  Mongolians,  and  de- 
scendants of  European  races. 

Comparing  it  with  the  other  valleys  of 
Luzon,  Cagayan  is  so  vast  and  so  variegated 
topographically,  capable  of  producing  such 
essential  and  wealth -contributing  commodities, 
so  reminiscent  of  historical  events,  a  region 
so  rich  in  romance,  quaint  folk  tales  and  folk 
tunes,  that  one  would  be  pardoned  were  he 
tempted  to  rhapsodize  over  its  economic  and 
cultural  possibilities  bound  to  mean  so  much 
in  the  life  of  the  coming  Com- 
monwealth and  Republic. 

The  three  provinces  of  the 
valley  through  which  trav- 
erses the  largest  river  of  the 
country,  lie  in  a  great  hollow, 
practically  shut  in  on  the  east, 
west,  and  south  by  mountains 
from  time  immemorial.  Access 
to  the  outer  world  before  the 
construction  of  the  Cagayan 
Valley  road,  was  through  the 
Cagayan  river  which  empties 
into  the  sea  at  Aparri.  Due 
to  the  north  wind,  sand  bars 
frequently  plugged  up  the 
river  mouth  to  such  an  extent 
that  business  with  the  outer 
world  was  interrupted  for 
weeks  at  a  time.  Sand  bars 
may  account  for  the  Span- 
iards' first  entering  the  valley 
through  a  lake  at  Buguey 
which  the  natives  called  in 
those  days  "Cagayan",  a  name 
which  has  clung  not  only  to 
the  valley  but  is  borne  by  the 
most  populous  of  the  three 
provinces. 

In  1918  Mr.  Quezon  visited 
the  valley  and  promised  that 
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he  would  use  his  influence  to  make  traffic  possible 
throughout  the  year  over  a  road  which  would  pierce  the 
mountains  on  the  south.  In  1923  monsoons  shut  up  the 
valley  so  tight  that  Mr.  Manuel  Nieto  sent  Governor- 
General  Wood  a  telegram  requesting  that  special  efforts 
be  made  to  open  the  mouth  of  the  river  as  the  region  was 
about  depleted  of  a  number  of  necessities  which  could  be 
obtained  only  by  driblets  over  the  mountain  trails. 
Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Nieto  was  elected  representative 
of  Isabela,  Melecio  Arranz,  a  native  of  Cagayan,  was  made 
Division  Engineer,  and  with  Engineer  Vicente  Oledan 
hammering  away  in  Nueva  Vizcaya,  an  artery  was  opened 
which  enabled  land  transportation  from  Manila  to  Aparri 
by  1926.  The  Quezon  promise  had  been  made  good  to  the 
welfare  of  some  four  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 

Senator  Elpidio  Quirino  was  soon  given  by  the  electorate 
Mr.  Arranz  as  his  associate.  These  two  senators  and  the 
representatives  of  the  section  metalled  and  began  a  system 
of  bridging  the  Cagayan  Valley  road.  Besides,  they  con- 
nected populous  centers  of  outlying  districts  with  new 
roads,  thereby  bringing  to  thousands  within  a  decade  op- 
portunities which  they  never  had  dreamed  of  and  opening 
vast  hectares  of  the  rich  agricultural  land  to  homesteaders. 
Tuguegarao  was  for  many  years  the  capital  of  this  section. 
This  was  before  the  valley  was  divided  into  its  three  present 
provinces.  It  was  considered  to  be  about  the  center  of  the 
more  progressive  population  of  the  section,  taking  into 
consideration  Claveria  of  Cagayan  and  Bayombong  of 
Nueva  Vizcaya.  Later  Isabela  was  formed  into  a  separate 
province  and  afterwards  Vizcaya  was  set  apart.  Tugue- 
garao is  said  to  be  the  hottest  point  in  the  Philippine  Ar- 
chipelago, its  temperature  being  in  the  dry  season  greater 
than  Manila.  The  name  "Tuguegarao"  means  "hot  day", 
derived  from  tugue,  "fire,"  and  arao,  "day"  in  the  Ibanag 
dialect. 

Though  tobacco  is  the  first  thing  many  think  of  when 
Cagayan  is  mentioned  and  it  is  the  leading  money  crop  of 
Cagayan  and  Isabela,  it  is  by  no  means  the  only  crop. 
Cacao  was  extensively  grown  here  after  the  Spaniards  first 
came.  Nipa,  corn,  beans,  potatoes,  camotes,  garden  veg- 
etables, citrus  fruits,  coconuts,  bananas,  papayas,  mangoes, 
figs,  and  coffee  are  some  of  the  other  plants  that  thrive  here. 
Wheat  and  cotton  also  grow  in  the  section.  Rice  has  in 
recent  years  taken  a  prominent  place  among  the  valley's 
crops.  It  is  now  being  exported  from  all  the  provinces. 
Small  rice  mills  which  hull  hundreds  of  cavans  of  rice  are 
operated  throughout  the  harvest  season.  Into  the  valley 
come  thousands  of  harvesters  from  the  Ilocano  provinces 
by  both  land  and  water.  These  people  harvest  rice  crops 
on  a  share  bases,  taking  their  share  home  with  them  on 
sail  boats,  steamers,  and  trucks.  The  Cagayano  is  a 
tobacco  farmer  while  the  Ilocano  is  a  rice  farmer.  Home- 
steaders from  the  Ilocano  sections  come  into  the  valley 
and  plant  thousands  of  hectares  to  rice,  raising  harvests 
far  beyond  their  ability  to  gather.  Their  relatives  from 
the  coast  come  to  help  them  at  harvest  time. 

In  December,  January,  and  February  steamships  from 
Aparri  carry  cargoes  southward  about  equally  made  up  of 
rice  and  tobacco.  The  tobacco  crop  of  Cagayan,  as  has  been 
the  case  since  the  days  of  the  Tobacco  Monopoly,  is  of 
great  value  to  the  people.  To  it  is  due  the  popular  name 
of  Cagayan  de  Oro.     In  recent  years  the  quality  of  the 


tobacco  from  certain  parts  of  the  valley  seems  to  have 
deteriorated.  It  has  not  been  possible  under  the  American 
regime  to  compel  the  tobacco  producers  to  observe  reg- 
ulations such  as  was  the  case  in  former  times.  However, 
thousands  of  quintals  of  this  article  are  raised,  affording 
employment  not  only  to  farmers  but  to  workers  in  ware- 
houses who  prepare  the  leaf  for  shipment.  At  the  times 
that  the  big  companies  buy  tobacco,  hundreds  of  men  can 
be  seen  on  horses  scurrying  here  and  there,  ingratiatingly 
dealing  with  small  producers. 

While  what  are  called  ad  mi  nistr  adores  or  heads  of 
warehouses  are  usually  Europeans,  many  of  the  tobacco  buy- 
ers who  come  in  direct  contact  with  the  producers  are  Fi- 
lipinos. Of  considerable  importance  in  the  valley  with 
respect  to  marketing  the  produce  of  the  section  are  Chinese 
merchants.  The  Chinese  are  canny  in  the  way  of  evaluat- 
ing produce.  They  seem  to  know  when  to  buy  and  when 
to  sell  to  advantage.  If  imposed  on  they  keep  quiet. 
If  they  win  they  do  not  rejoice  nor  make  any  display. 
More  openly  aggressive  than  the  Chinese  are  the 
Japanese  whose  numbers  and  activities  are  increasing 
in  the  section.  The  foreign  element  has  done  much  and  is 
still  doing  considerably  in  developing  the  economic  resources 
of  the  valley.  The  Filipinos  are  largely  producers  while 
the  others  serve  to  put  what  is  raised  on  the  markets  of 
Manila  and  elsewhere. 

In  the  section  known  as  Itawes,  in  Cagayan,  there  are 
vast  stretches  of  land  suited  to  stock  raising  and  large 
herds  of  animals  graze  there.  The  same  is  true  in  Isabela 
and  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

Among  the  minerals  that  have  been  found  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  salt,  and  sulphur.  It  seems  unquestionable 
that  the  mountains  of  this  section,  after  the  highlands  of 
Benguet  cease  to  invite  wealth  seekers,  will  prove  to  be 

worthwhile  to  miners. 

Traveling  in  the  Cagayan  valley  in  the  older  times  was 

mostly    by    the 

barangayan. 

Most    of    these 

boats  were  con- 

structed      in 

Cagayan.        At 

Biduan   on    one 

of    these    rivers 

on  the  northern 

coast,  there  has 

for  a  long  time 

been  a  ship  yard 

for  the  building 

of    such    craft. 

The    biggest    of 

these     baranga- 

yans  are   called 

virays.      These 

boats   are    con- 

structed     of 

lumber    fabri- 
cated    in      the 

section,  put  to- 
gether with  rat- 
(Continued  on 
page  456) 
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Russia's  War  Power  in  the  East  and  West 

By  Dr.  Rudolf  Schay 


a; 


LL  experts  are  of  the  same  opinion:  that  the 
methods  employed  in  the  next  war  will  be 
"quite  different  from  those  employed  in  the 
World  War.  They  are  unanimous  in  believing  that 
the  decision  will  come  in  the  air.  Hence  the 
concentration  of  attention  on  the  development 
of  air  armaments  and  the  disappearance  of  traditional 
methods  of  defense.  There  are  no  effective  measures  to 
be  taken  against  an  air  attack  other  than  a  counter  air 
attack  to  frighten  the  aggressor  from  repeating  the  attack. 
An  attacked  country  is  forced  to  attack  in  return  as  a 
defensive  measure.  It  is  therefore  commonly  held  in 
military  circles  that  a  future  war  will  consist  of  a  quick 
series  of  destructive  bomb  attacks  on  the  vital  centers  of 
the  hostile  state.  The  strategical  roads  and  traffic  centers 
of  the  enemy  army  will  be  destroyed  and,  simultaneously  or 
a  little  later,  the  enemy's  industrial  centers.  The  victor 
will  be  the  country  which  completes  this  work  of  destruction 
the  more  quickly  and  thoroughly.  Such  a  war  could  be 
ended  before  even  the  mobilization  of  the  respective  regular 
armies  had  been  completed. 

This  change  in  war  technique  changes  also  the  whole 
strategic  picture  of  the  world.  Germany  would  be  at  a 
great  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  World  War  in  a 
new  war  on  two  fronts.  The  already  established  and  in- 
creasing superiority  of  its  air  fleet  does  not  equalize  its 
strategical  disadvantages.  Germany's  industrial  centers 
are  situated  quite  close  to  its  borders  and  all  of  them  could 
be  reached  by  foreign  enemy  planes  within  a  few  hours. 
The  same  holds  true  for  France.  But  as  against  Russia, 
Germany  is  at  such  a  great  disadvantage  that,  whether 
such  a  war  were  long  or  short,  it  would  end  in  certain  defeat. 

Strategically,  the  industrial  centers  of  Russia  are  very 
favorably  situated  and  could  be  reached  by  enemy  airplanes 
only  after  many  hours.  Surprise  attacks  are  therefore 
impossible,  if  not  any  attack  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
Russian  bombing  planes  could  reach  the  industrial  centers 
in  eastern  and  central  Germany  in  short  trips,  and  the 
western  centers  can  be  reached  from  the  Belgian  and  French 
frontiers  in  a  few  minutes. 

France  as  well  as  Russia  are  developing  their  air  arma- 
ments energetically.  Visitors  to  Moscow  on  April  1  of 
this  year  witnessed  an  impressive  scene  when  800  war- 
planes  maneuvered  over  the  Red  Square.  That  same  day  a 
total  of  3, 000  warplanes  staged  demonstrations  over  Moscow, 
Leningrad,  Kiev,  Kharkov,  and  Rostov.  At  that  time 
the  Russian  air  fleet  consisted  of  some  5,000  planes  with 
double  that  number  of  trained  pilots.  If  one  considers  that 
at  the  end  of  the  first  five-year  plan,  1932,  the  yearly  air- 
plane production  had  reached  2,300,  and  that  this  figure 
has  been  increased  in  the  mean  time,  one  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  present  strength  of  Russia  in  the  air. 
Some  of  these  machines  have  been  built  for  the  civil  air 
service,  it  is  true,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  eighteen  new 
airplane  factories  have  been  erected  since  the  beginning  of 
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the  year,  and  some  of  them  are  already  in  op- 
eration. The  special  strength  of  the  Russian  air 
fleet,  however,  lies  not  only  in  the  high  number 
of  effective  planes,  but  in  their  type.  The  Rus- 
sians are  constructing  a  class  of  six-motored  bomb- 
ers, able  to  carry  seven  tons  of  bombs  at  a  speed  of 
250  kilometers  an  hour.  Besidefs  these  planes  and  other 
planes  of  medium  strength,  they  are  building  a  class  of 
small  pursuit  planes  which  reach  the  enormous  speed  of 
450  kilometers  an  hour.  De  Kerillis,  the  French  aviation 
expert  and  politician,  was  recently  quoted  in  the  Neues 
Tagebuch  as  saying  that  the  Russian  air  fleet  could  at  the 
present  moment  carry  1200  tons  of  bombs  500  kilometers, 
while  the  French  air  fleet,  just  as  the  Italian,  could  carry 
only  350  tons  for  a  shorter  distance. 

The  Russian  military  budget  shows  continuous  annual 
increases.  In  1924  it  was  still  restricted  to  420,000,000 
roubles,  but  in  1933  it  was  already  1,450,000,000  roubles, 
in  1934  it  rose  to  5,000,000,000  roubles,  and  this  year  the 
appropriation  reached  the  gigantic  total  of  6,500,000,000 
roubles.  If  one  considers  that  Russia  does  not  maintain  a 
modern  sea  fleet,  and  that  it  does  not  spend  much  for 
military  roads  and  railways,  one  realizes  that  enormous 
sums  must  have  been  spent  for  mechanical  armaments. 
In  fact,  Russia  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  motorizing 
of  its  army.  Russia  is  today  the  largest  producer  of  ma- 
chinery on  the  continent.  During  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  the  Soviet  Union  manufactured  not  less  than 
25,000  tractors.  The  projected  production  for  1935  is 
106,000.  These  are  intended  for  agricultural  use,  but  are 
so  designed  as  to  be  readily  converted  to  use  in  war. 
The  production  of  war  tanks  from  1931  to  1935  is  estimated 
at  40,000  and  the  total  number  of  tanks  today  exceeds 
50,000,  so  that  the  Red  Army  could  place  forty-five  tanks 
along  each  kilometer  of  the  strategical  portion  of  the  western 
front  which  is  1,200  kilometers  in  length.  On  account  of 
the  military  inferiority  of  the  Japanese  army,  the  greater 
part  of  the  Russian  war  materials  are  kept  in  this  area. 

Regardless  of  the  importance  one  is  disposed  to  give  to 
the  regular  armies  in  any  future  war,  data  on  the  Russian 
land  forces  is  nevertheless  interesting.  It  is  not  to  be  com- 
pared to  the  former  army  of  the  Czar.  First,  as  regards 
the  Red  Army's  morale,  observers  are  agreed  that  no  other 
army  in  the  world  has  developed  such  elan,  is  inspired  by 
such  idealism,  and  ready  to  show  such  self-sacrificing  cour- 
age. It  is  comparable  in  this  regard  with  the  armies  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  of  the  Napoleonic  era.  Besides 
this,  Russia  with  its  inexhaustible  man-power,  had  drilled 
an  enormous  number  of  soldiers.  In  1934,  because  of  the 
growing  threat  of  war,  the  standing  army  was  increased 
from  560,000  men  to  940,000,  but  there  are  more  than 
2,500,000  troops  under  arms  if  the  nineteen  and  twenty- 
year  old  men,  enrolled  for  "pre-military"  drill,  are  included. 
In  addition,  the  trained  reserves,  men  between  twenty- 
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Death  in  the  Morning 


By  Napoleon  Garcia 


AT  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  little  Alfonso      p- 
was  dead.    I  knew  it  at  once  from  the  wail-      l 
ing  of  the  bereaved  mother. 
I  had  foreseen  the  little  boy's  death.     I  visited 
him  once.     He  lived  in  a  mean  little  house  near 
ours,  and  out  of  pity,  one  afternoon,  when  I  could 
think  of  no  other  place  to  go,  I  dropped  in  to  see  him.     I 
gave  him  two  oranges  which  I  had  brought  with  me. 

He  was  lying  on  a  dirty  mat,  eyes  closed,  when  I  came  in. 
His  mother,  Pelagia,  was  sitting  beside  him,  her  only  son. 
When  I  put  my  foot  on  the  threshold,  the  boy  gave  a  start. 
I  apologized  to  the  mother  for  having  awakened  him,  but, 
perhaps  out  of  gratitude  for  my  visit,  she  assured  me  it 
was  nothing.     The  child  was  already  awake,  she  said. 

When  Alfonso  opened  his  eyes,  he  smiled  at  me.  I  was 
surprised  and  a  bit  ashamed  of  myself.  I  had  never  spoken 
to  him  before,  much  less,  taken  the  trouble  to  notice  him. 
It  may  have  been  the  sight  of  the  fruit  in  my  hand  which 
made  him  greet  me.  They  were  poor  people,  and  I  knew 
the  parents  could  hardly  afford  even  the  child's  medicines. 
When  I  held  the  oranges  out  to  him,  he  reached  for  them 
with  both  his  hands. 

"How  do  you  feel  now?"  I  asked,  unable  to  think  of  a 
better  question. 
"It's  painful— here,"  he  said,  indicating  his  chest. 
"Do  not  worry— you  will  get  well  soon,"  I  answered. 
"Yes,  then  I  can  play  again,"  he  said,  his  voice  ringing 
with  belief  in  my  statement. 

"Eat  one  of  your  oranges  now,"  I  said. 
"No,  I'll  save  them  for  later,"  he  replied,  glancing  long- 
ingly at  the  fruit. 

That  was  my  first  visit,  and  my  last.  A  later  the  child 
died. 

Mother  subsequently  confirmed    my  knowledge   of  his 
death. 
"Alfonso  died,"  she  said. 
"Yes,"  I  answered. 

"Poor  child,"  she  remarked  in  a  tone  which  belied  her 
words. 

"Are  you  going  to  their  house?"  I  asked. 
"Yes,  of  course." 

She  dressed  up.  I  too,  rose  from  my  bed,  and  put  on  my 
camisa-de-chino.  Together,  we  went  to  the  house  of  the 
dead  child. 

Pelagia,  the  sorrowing  mother,  was  crying  and  beating 
her  breast  with  both  hands.  Benito,  the  father,  stood  in  a 
corner,  hands  folded,  almost  in  an  attitude  of  unconcern. 
But  he  was  pale  and  his  lips  were  white.  In  his  shadow- 
rimmed  eyes  was  a  blank  look. 

I     watched      the      man.      He      stiffened     as     he    ap- 
proached the   coffin.     He   put    one    hand    on    its    edge, 
intently  regarding  his  unbreathing  son.     Then  he  turned 
away,  and  seeing  me,  managed  to  force  a  smile. 
"He  is  dead,"  he  murmured. 


He  was  smiling,  somewhat 


I    looked    at    him. 
foolishly. 

"Poor  child,"  I  said. 
"He  is  dead,"  he  repeated. 
-=s8  "When  will  he  be  buried?"  I  asked. 

"This  afternoon,"  he  answered. 
"Do  your  other  relatives  know  already?"  I  inquired. 
"Yes,  they  are  coming  this  noon,"  he  replied. 
I   pitied  him.     I   felt  drawn  toward  him  in  sympathy. 
Somehow,— although  I  have  never  been  a  father— I  realized 
how  much  the  loss  of  a  son  meant. 

I  gave  him  two  pesos.  He  accepted  the  money  and  in 
his  eyes  was  the  gleam  of  genuine  gratitude. 

I  left  the  house,  promising  to  come  back  to  attend  the 
funeral. 

I  returned  to  the  house  at  four  o'clock.  There  were 
many  chattering  people  there  already,  relatives  and  friends. 
Four  candles  surrounded  the  little  gray  coffin.  There 
was  a  dry  wreath  close  by,  almost  flowerless.  Leaning 
against  a  wall,  was  a  wooden  cross  with  a  black  inscription 
which  I  could  hardly  read. 

When  Benito  saw  me,  he  beckoned  to  me,  indicating  a 
seat  near  the  window.  I  tried  to  refuse  but  he  insisted,  as 
he  pushed  away  the  three  children  who  were  crowded  on  the 
chair. 

The  sun  was  almost  set  when  the  body  had  been  taken 
to  the  church.  The  old  town  priest  quickly  disposed  of 
everything,  and  the  procession  was  again  on  its  way. 

I  was  walking  with  several  others  when  Benito  ran  after 
me.  There  was  a  calesa  in  which  I  could  ride,  he  said.  I 
told  him  not  to  bother.  I  could  walk!  But  he  was  de- 
termined to  make  me  ride.  He  had  purposely  reserved  one 
seat  for  me  in  a  calesa  in  which  also  rode  some  of  his*  friends. 
The  friends  were  gamblers,  I  found  out  from  their  con- 
versation which  soon  changed  from  the  subject  of  cards  to 
that  of  the  child's  death. 

"It's  good  the  child  is  dead,"  one  elderly  man  said. 
"Yes,"  another  acquiesced. 

"No  more  trouble  for  Benito.  It's  hard  to  bring  up  a 
child  these  days." 

Inwardly,  I  cursed  them. 

The  coffin  was  slowly  lowered  into  the  grave.  Pe- 
lagia's  wailings  rent  the  air.  Benito,  stolid  of  coun- 
tenance but  tearful  and  pale,  stood  beside  the  hole.  He 
remained  there  long  after  the  cool,  wet  earth  had  again 
filled  it.  He  placed  the  wreath  on  the  cross,  and  with  one 
last  look,  left. 

I  accompanied  him  to  his  house. 

He  asked  me  to  stay  for  supper  but  I  declined.  I  said 
it  was  all  right.  I  was  not  hungry.  He  seemed  sorry 
because  he  could  not  repay  me.  But  would  I  come  at  the 
ninth-day  celebration?  I  said  yes.  And  since  I  would 
eat  nothing,  would  I  refresh  myself  with  some  fruit?  He 
handed  me  a  tray  full  of  bananas;  on  one  side,  neatly  tucked 
away,  were  two  oranges.  They  were  the  oranges  I  had 
given  Alfonso. 
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The  Port  of  Aparri 

By  A.  D.  Williams  and  A.  T.  Sylvester 


THE  importance  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Cagayan  and 
the  Port  of  Aparri  to  the  commerce  of  the  great 
Cagayan  Valley  has  been  recognized  since  the  earli- 
est times.  In  fact,  until  that  long  slender  thread,  the 
Cagayan  Valley  Road,  was  built,  no  other  means  were 
available  to  handle  traffic  to  and  from  the  valley  and  truck- 
ing via  that  route  is  impracticable  to  take  care  of  the  bulk 
of  the  tobacco  shipments  that  have  made  the  Valley  a  big 
factor  in  Philippine  commerce. 

One  of  the  earliest  port  investigations  made  by  the  Army 
was  that  carried  out  in  1900-1901  to  determine  what  could 
be  done  to  improve  shipping  conditions  at  Aparri.  In  those 
days,  the  channel  through  the  bar  was  close  to  the  town,  and 
fairly  large  steamers  could  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Lal-lo. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Army  engineers  detailed 
to  investigate  this  problem  recommended  that  Aparri  be 
abandoned  and  that  wharves  be  built  at  Camalaniugan, 
about  fourteen  kilometers  up  the  river. 

During  the  past  thirty-five  years,  several  schemes  have 
been  advanced  to  prevent  the  shifting  of  the  channel  through 
the  bar  which  forms  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  and  to  pre- 
vent the  shoaling  on  the 
bar  which  closes  the  port 
to  vessels  at   very  inop- 
portune times. 

Granting  that  travelers 
will  find  the  most  con- 
venient mode  of  access  to 
and  egress  from  the  valley 
the  highway  already  built 
via  Nueva  Ecija,  Nueva 
Vizcaya,  and  Isabela,  and 
those  which  are  under 
construction,  but  with  the 
certainty  in  mind  that 
the  railroad  cannot  be 
extended  that  far  north 
for  many  years  to  come, 
it  is  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  acquaint  those 
who  are  not  informed  on 
the  subject  with  the  facts 
regarding  the  work  done 
in  the  past  to  provide  the 
valley  with  an  all-season 
maritime  outlet  for  its 
commerce  and  to  briefly 
describe  the  work  now 
under  way. 

It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  accumulated  records 
of  years  of  study  of  the 
river  and  port  were  lost 
when  the  main  office 
building  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1932. 
For    that    reason    it    is 
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necessary  to  speak  in  general  terms  and  to  recall  from 
memory  a  great  part  of  what  was  done  previous  to  1932. 
Early  efforts  to  improve  the  river  for  navigation  were 
concentrated  on  clearing  the  snags  brought  down  by  floods 
and  on  a  small  amount  of  pile-hurdle  construction  to  control 
the  channel.  A  combined  snag-boat  and  floating  pile- 
driver  called  the  /.  M.  Dickinson  was  built  and  perma- 
nently assigned  to  that  work.  Considerable  sums  were 
expended  annually  for  the  operation  of  that  equipment 
stnd  the  channel  was  kept  clear  so  that  river  steamers  could 
ascend  to  Ilagan,  Isabela.  There  being  no  road,  all  of  the 
commerce  of  the  valley  was  handled  by  river  steamers  and 
barangays,  so  the  value  of  the  work  done  on  the  river  is 
readily  apparent.  As  a  part  of  this  work,  the  snag-boat 
was  operated  as  a  bucket-dredge  to  keep  the  Appagonan 
Estero  cleared  of  mud  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  at  low  tide,  so 
that  lighters  and  barangays  could  enter  and  leave  freely 
to  discharge  and  load  the  steamers  which  anchored  in  the 
river  as  close  to  the  town  as  the  channel  permitted. 

The  Cagayan  river,  however,  in  common  with  all  large 
silt-carriers  emptying  into  tidal  seas,  suffers  from  the  floc- 
culating action  of  the 
mixed  fresh  and  sea  water, 
which  is  further  aggra- 
vated by  a  strong  littoral 
current  which  sets  from 
east  to  west,  sweeping 
along  the  shore  a  sand 
so  fine  that  it  becomes 
' 'quicksand' '  under  suit- 
able conditions,  which  is 
in  an  ideal  colloidal  state 
for  flocculation  when  it 
mixes  with  the  silt-laden 
river  water.  This  current 
moves  thousands  of  meters 
of  sand  annually  west- 
ward across  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  During  the 
northeast  monsoon,  the 
waves  of  the  sea  and  the 
rising  tides  neutralize  the 
ordinary  river  current  and 
the  combined  silt  and 
sand,  colloidally  cement- 
ed, are  deposited  as  a 
great  bar  and  as  shoals  in 
the  river.  Even  though 
the  river  current,  at  the 
lowest  stages,  is  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  move  any  of 
the  silt  it  carries,  the  in- 
coming salt  water,  travel- 
ing upstream  beneath  the 
fresh  water  of  the  river 
until  it  finally  is  tho- 
roughly mixed,  builds  up 
(Continued  on  page  452) 


When  Mother  Buckled  on  Father's  Bolo 


3y  Beato  A.  de  la  Cruz 


FATHER  had  not  yet  come  home  from  the 
market,  and  the  night  seemed  to  creep  out 
of  the  vast  forest  that  surrounded  the  clear- 
ing and  to  settle  on  the  ashen  furrows  like  a  great 
bird. 

Early  in  the  morning  Father  had  gone  to  town 
to  buy  some  dried  fish  and  salt,  soap,  petroleum,  and  some 
indigo  dye,  and  a  pair  of  wooden-soled  shoes  for  Mother.  I 
had  begged  him  to  buy  me  some  fire-crackers  for  the  fiesta 
soon  to  be  celebrated  in  the  nearest  barrio.  My  baby  sister 
Lucring  and  a  younger  brother  Pondoy  had  not  asked  any- 
thing of  him,  as  they  knew  nothing  of  toys  except  such  few 
rude  ones  as  Mother  made  for  them.  They  were  quite  happy 
with  her  rice-stalk  whistles,  rice-straw  dolls,  and  toy  birds 
made  from  coconut  leaves. 

"That  must  be  your  Father  now,"  said  Mother  as  she 
pointed  to  a  blurred,  swinging  figure  of  a  man  approaching 
in  the  deepening  gloom  with  a  pinga  stick  on  his  shoulder 
from  which  swung  a  number  of  bundles.  But  the  hurrying 
figure  took  the  eastward  path  and  disappeared  among  the 
buri  palms. 

In  our  remote  settlement,  the  houses  stood  far  apart. 
A  loud  shout  could  hardly  be  heard  by  one's  nearest  neigh- 
bors without  first  attracting  attention  by  beating  the 
bag  to,  the  primitive  "bamboo-telegraph". 

Late  in  the  afternoon,  Tio  Toreb,  the  barrio  teniente, 
stopped  at  our  house  on  his  way  back  from  town.  He  had 
been  to  the  municipio  to  report  the  recent  bolo  fight  in 
the  neighborhood.  He  said  the  fight  had  started  over  a 
trifling  joke  about  the  killer's  wife.  He  asked  for  Father, 
but  Mother  told  him  that  he  had  also  gone  to  town  and  had 
not  gotten  back  yet.  He  said  he  had  seen  Father  in  the 
market  earlier  in  the  day.  The  teniente  did  not  stay  long 
when  he  learned  that  Father  was  still  away. 

The  sun  had  now  set  and  the  house  was  dark  for  we  did 
not  have  any  more  petroleum  for  the  lamp.  And  Mother 
could  not  find  the  matches  either.  Perhaps  Father  had 
taken  them  with  him,  as  he  is  always  smoking. 

Mother  decided  to  go  to  the  next  house  to  borrow  a 
little  coconut  oil  and  a  few  matches.  Of  course,  we  went 
with  her.  We  were  afraid  to  remain  alone  in  the  dark, 
lonely  hut  without  our  brave  Mother.  We  thought  the 
asuang  might  come  after  us. 


Father  had  pounded  enough  rice  for  our  noon-day 
meal,  but  had  not  hulled  any  more  than  that  be- 
cause he  said  he  would  be  back  before  sun-down, 
so  when  we  came  back  Mother  filled  the  mortar 
with  some  dry  palay  and  I  took  the  smaller  pestle 
and  tried  to  help  her,  but  I  could  hardly  lift  it 
high  enough.  But  Mother  said  that  anyway  I  was  like 
Father  in  doing  my  part  of  the  house  work. 

After  we  had  eaten  our  supper  the  wind  began  to  blow 
outside  and  before  long  it  was  blowing  very  hard.  We 
heard  a  crash  and  the  hoofs  of  heavy  animals  and  knew 
that  our  five  carabaos  had  broken  out  of  the  coral.  It  was 
very  dark  and  there  were  no  stars  in  the  sky.  The  wind 
was  bitingly  cold. 

I  heard  Mother  sigh,  "I  hope  your  Father  is  safe  on  his 
way  tonight."  She  kept  silent  after  that.  When  I  asked 
her  where  our  carabaos  might  go  she  hushed  me  lest  we 
awaken  my  slumbering  brother  Pondoy.  Then  she  lulled 
little  sister  to  sleep. 

When  they  were  both  asleep,  she  put  Father's  coarse, 
thick  blanket  over  them,  tiptoed  to  the  window  and  shut  it, 
and  then  told  me  to  keep  awake  and  wait  for  her.  She 
also  put  a  little  more  oil  in  the  flickering  tinghoy.  I  nodded 
and  felt  very  brave. 

With  Father's  bolo  strung  at  her  waist,  she  went  out  into 
the  dark  to  look  for  the  carabaos.  I  listened  for  her  foot- 
steps, but  the  whistling  wind  and  the  rain  that  was  begin- 
ning to  fall  drowned  every  other  sound. 

I  was  afraid  Mother  would  never  come  home  with  the 
carabaos— one  of  them  we  had  bought  only  the  week  before 
and  was  a  ci matron.  And  I  was  afraid  for  Father,  too. 
How  could  he  find  his  way  through  the  forest  in  this  storm? 
After  waiting  and  listening  tensely  for  what  seemed 
hours,  I  heard  a  wild,  headlong  scamper  of  hoofs  and  then 
my  Mother's  voice,  "Hey,  tsk-tsk-tsk.  .  .  hey!"  she  shouted, 
and  then  I  heard  the  creak  of  the  bamboo  gate  to  the  coral 
as  she  pushed  it  shut. 

Mother  came  in  soaking  wet.  'Then  she  told  me  to  go  to 
sleep.  But  I  could  not  sleep.  I  watched  her  sitting  at  the 
half-opened  window,  my  poor,  brave  Mother,  looking  in 
the  direction  of  the  camanchili  tree  where  a  host  of  flicker- 
ing fireflies  were  seeking  shelter,  beside  the  path.  ... 


Intruder 

By  P.  Velasco  Mejia 

j  dare  not  break 
**  The  spell  of  this: 
You  sitting  by  the  sea 
(Not  knowing  that  I  came) 
And  writing  on  the  sand 
My  name! 
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Rota  Days 

By  H.  G.  Hornbostel 
Illustrated  by  the  Author 


THE  day  came  when 
the  Saipan  schooner 
was  sighted  and  short- 
ly came  to  anchor  in  front 
of  the  village.  As  usual, 
the  entire  population,  men, 
women,  and  children,  and 
their  dogs,  were  at  hand  to 
witness  the  event  and  to 
greet  such  visitors  as  might 
arrive  on  the  ship.  Great 
was  the  delight  of  the  people 
when  they  spied  from  afar 
the  figure  of  their  beloved 
padre  who  had  been  away 
from  them  for  quite  a  long 
while.  The  priest  came 
ashore  on  the  first  boat  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  all 
those  assembled  on  the  beach 
kissed  his  hand.  When  the 
father  saw  me,  he  cut  short 
the  hand -kissing  and  made 
straight  toward  me  to  shake 

my  hand  and  welcome  me  to  Rota,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  had  just  arrived  and  that  I  had  been  there  for 
the  past  six  weeks. 

The  padre  was  a  Basque,  belonging  to  that  remarkable 
race  living  in  the  Pyrenees,  partly  in  Spain  and  partly  in 
France,  and  probably  descendants  of  a  very  ancient  Euro- 
pean people  who  occupied  France  and  Spain  before  the  com- 
ing of  the  Celts.  These  people  are  exceptional  in  strength 
and  vigor,  and  mentally  alert;  and  when  it  so  happens  that 
they  become  members  of  the  Society  of  Jesus — Jesuits — , 
you  get  a  first  class  fighting  man.  I  mention  all  this,  for 
it  has  a  bearing  on  incidents  which  be  later  related. 

The  padre's  blue  eyes  looked  squarely  into  mine  from  a 
face  frame  by  heavy,  red  hair,  beard,  and  brows.  He  was 
over  six  feet  tall,  weighed  around  220  pounds,  and  the  hand 
that  clasped  mine  looked  like  a  ham  covered  with  red  fuzz. 
He  spoke  fairly  good  English  and  in  a  fine,  soft,  but  strong 
voice  inquired  how  I  had  found  his  children — meaning  the 
people  of  Rota. 

He  excused  himself  in  order  to  direct  about  thirty  men 
and  boys  who  had  volunteered  to  carry  his  meager  belong- 
ings and  provisions  to  the  convento.  All  of  it  could  easily 
have  been  carried  by  four  men,  but  the  honor  of  helping 
the  padre  was  considered  so  great  that  one  strong  man  was 
pleased  to  carry  a  pair  of  shoes,  another  a  small  box  of 
cigars  or  a  can  of  Spanish  chorizos,  and  so  on. 

The  next  boat  to  come  ashore  from  the  schooner  carried 
the  land  surveyors,  a  rumor  of  whose  coming  had  preceded 
them.  Later  the  Captain  of  the  Saipan  Maru  came  ashore 
and  I  was  told  by  him  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  sail  for 
four  days  as  he  had  to  wait  for  the  surveyors  who  were  going 
to  make  a  preliminary  survey  to  determine  what  was  neces- 
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sary  for  a  later  and  thorough 
cadastre.  With  these  sur- 
veyors came  a  Chamoro  from 
Saipan,  a  fellow  in  the  pay 
of  the  Japanese  Government, 
who  went  among  the  people 
and  advised  them  they  had 
better  not  declare  the  full 
extent  of  the  lands  they  held 
in  fee  simple  from  the  Spa- 
nish Government  which  had 
later  been  recognized,  too, 
by  their  late  German  masters. 
He  told  them  that  if  they 
did,  it  would  cause  them 
much  expense  as  the  author- 
ities intended  to  tax  private 
property  heavily.  This  was, 
of  course,  a  trick.  What 
the  Japanese  authorities 
wanted  was  as  much  public 
domain  and  as  little  private 
land  as  possible,  so  that  Jap- 
anese planters  would  find 
plenty  of  already  cleared  land  for  their  own  purposes 
in  the  near  future.  The  public  lands,  formerly  Spanish 
crown  lands,  were,  according  to  the  League  of  Nations 
mandate,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  future  generations  of  the 
natives,  and  foreigners,  including  the  Japanese,  were  not 
to  acquire  them  nor  to  purchase  land  belonging  to  the 
natives,  only  being  allowed  to  lease  lands  for  periods  of 
one  year. 

The  good  padre  understood  all  of  this  and  did  his  best  to 
advise  his  people.  On  the  following  Sunday,  he  invited  me 
to  attend  a  service  in  his  church  during  which  he  preached  a 
sermon  in  the  native  tongue  warning  the  people.  But 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  but  little  as  the  people  had  already 
been  thoroughly  cowed  by  their  new  masters.  Today  the 
mandate  is  only  another  scrap  of  paper  among  many  other 
scraps  of  paper  in  the  world's  waste  paper  basket  which 
could  aptly  be  labeled  '  'Sacred  Covenants  of  the  Twentieth 
Century". 

Today,  if  I  would,  or  could,  step  ashore  in  Rota,  I  would 
see  no  vestige  of  the  so-called  public  lands  and  very  little 
private  lands  in  the  possession  of  the  Chamoro  people. 
This  is  the  up-shot  of  the  idealistic  principles  and  rule§ 
conceived  by  the  gentlemen  who  sat  down  and  formulated 
them  in  France  years  ago. 

.  Some  individuals  who  read  this  may  think  that  I,  an 
American,  conveniently  forget  that  "the  Americans  treated 
the  Indians  a  good  deal  worse".  My  answer  to  that  is  that 
the  struggle  between  the  American  pioneers  and  the  Indians 
took  place  a  good  many  years  ago  before  the  American 
government  was  as  powerful  as  it  is  now.  The  Indians 
were  a  courageous,  fierce,  and  savage  race,  guilty  of  contin- 
{Continued  on  page  446) 
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By  Felix  Fidel  Paz 
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WHEN  my  father  decided  to  move  to  Cut- 
cutan,  a  barrio  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Tayabas,  where  Tio  Julian  had  preceded 
us  a  few  years  before,  I  was  very  happy,  and  when 
the  great  day  of  the  departure  came,  my  heart 
thumped  as  I  with  the  others  in  my  father's 
swift  boat,  the  Limbas,  watched  Tandang  Celo 
Tio  Kikoy  unroll  the  sail  while  my  father  raised 
anchor. 

There  were  three  families  on  board:  Tandang  Celo  and 
his  wife  Tandang  Kikay  with  their  son,  Pedong,  and  a  baby 
girl  born  only  a  few  weeks  before  although  the  couple  were 
already  quite  advanced  in  age;  Tio  Kikoy  and  Tia  Justa, 
my  uncle  and  aunt,  with  their  son  Teban,  five  years  old; 
and  my  father  and  mother  and  myself,  I  being  the  only 
child  in  the  family.  Tatay  Juan  and  Nanay  Ponyang 
called  me  Mino. 

A  stiff  wind  was  beginning  to  blow,  and  Limbas  moved 
swiftly  through  the  water.  I  was  fascinated  to  see  the 
shore  and  the  tall  trees  fast  fading  away  behind  us.  Soon 
we  would  lose  sight  of  our  old  home  altogether,  I  thought. 

The  water  was  becoming  rougher  and,  peering  over  the 
side,  I  could  no  longer  see  the  bottom.  The  water  was 
a  bluish-green.  My  mother  whispered  to  me  that  we 
were  already  on  the  deep  sea.  I  sat  down  beside  her  near 
the  mast.  Pedong  and  Teban  were  with  their  mothers  in 
the  buluran,  a  cabin-like  compartment  in  the  middle  of 
the  boat  roofed  over  with  sawali  matting.  Tandang 
Kikay  was  nursing  her  baby.  The  three  men  were  on 
deck,  my  father  handling  the  sail  and  Tandang  Celo  at  the 
helm. 

Really,  Limbas  was  a  fast  boat.  After  a  few  hours  I 
saw  that  we  were  drawing  near  a  long,  forested  coast,  and 
the  land  we  had  left  behind  looked  like  a  little  speck,  floating 
in  the  sea. 

A  rainbow  appeared  in  the  sky  although  the  sun  shone 
as  bright  as  ever  above  us,  but  shortly  the  rainbow  dis- 
appeared, and  then  it  began  to  rain.  Nanay  Ponyang 
opened  her  umbrella  to  shelter  us.  The  boat  was  shaken 
by  the  waves,  but  all  the  faster  it  seemed  to  glide  over 
the  sea. 


I  was  growing  dizzy,  I  didn't  know  why.  I  lay 
still  on  my  mother's  lap  and  closed  my  eyes.  I 
felt  better  that  way.  I  could  feel  Limbas  trem- 
bling as  the  waves  struck  her.  I  heard,  though 
faintly,  my  father  and  the  other  two  men  on 
the  deck  laughing,  and  wondered  how  they  dared 
to  laugh  when  the  sea  was  so  rough.  The  two  women 
in  the  buluran  were  lying  down  quietly  or  sleeping  with 
their  children.  I  dropped  to  sleep,  too,  and  knew  nothing 
more  until  my  mother  spoke  to  me. 

-Mino,  wake  up  now.  We  are  at  Cutcutaji."  I  opened 
my  eyes.  Yes,  we  were  already  in  a  new  land,  I  realized. 
My  father  was  lowering  the  anchor,  and  Tandang  Celo  and 
Tio  Kikoy  were  rolling  up  the  sail.  Teban  and  Pedong 
came  out  of  the  buluran  bringing  a  hammock  on  which 
Tandang  Kikay,  who  was  still  weak,  would  be  carried  to 
the  house  of  my  uncle  Julian. 

"Now  we  can  all  go  ashore",  said  my  father.  "We  can 
come  back  later  at  low  tide  for  the  stuff  we  brought  along. 
Julian's  house  is  not  far  from  here."  He  spoke  in  a  happy 
voice  and  I  felt  happy,  too.     I  would  meet  my  cousins. 

Tandang  Celo  was  coming  out  of  the  buluran  where  he 
had  gone  for  a  few  moments.  "No,  we  can't  go  yet,  Juan," 
he  said  to  my  father  in  a  hoarse  voice.  "We  can  not  get  off 
this  boat  until  I  find  my  cfoce  reales.  The  money  was 
in  a  pocket  in  my  pantaloons  hanging  in  the  buluran. 
Somebody  must  have  stolen  it."  He  looked  piercingly  at 
each  one  of  us. 

There  were  only  ten  people  on  board,  including  the  baby. 
My  mother  and  I  could  not  be  considered  suspects  as  we 
had  never  left  our  place  beside  the  mast  during  the  entire 
voyage. 

"You  must  be  mistaken,  Tandang  Celo,"  said  my  father. 
4 'Have  you  looked  under  the  papag?  The  money  may  have 
fallen  out  of  the  pocket.  Nobody  has  been  in  the  buluran 
except  Justa  and  your  wife  and  the  two  boys.  You  can 
search    them" 

"I  swear  that  I  hope  to  die  if  I  took  the  money,"  each  of 
the  four  protested  almost  in  unison.  Nevertheless,  their 
pockets  were  searched,  but  none  of  them  had  the  money. 

(Continued  on  page  444) 
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rOU  have  not  changed  at  all,"  she  said, 
When,  after  months,  again  we  met. 

Yet  love  for  her  was  all  but  dead 

"You  have  not  changed  at  all,"  she  said: 
Was  she  ironic,  or  misled? 

For  love,  it  seems,  has  fled;  and  yet — 
"You  have  not  changed  at  all,"  she  said, 
When,  after  months,  again  we  met. 


II 


I  thought  I  had  forgotten  thee, 
That  quenched  had  been  the  fire  divine 

Which  thou  hadst  set  aflame  in  me— 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  thee. 

Yet  embers  glowed  surprisingly 

When  I  but  held  thy  hand  in  mine  . . . 

I  thought  I  had  forgotten  thee— 

That^quenched  had  been  the  fire  divine. 
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The  Neophyte 

By  Jesus  Jose  Amado 


I  never  felt  so  strangely  before. 
When  I  look  at  her,  when  I  hear  her  voice, 
she  stirs  me  so  that   I   can    hardly   breathe. 
She  is  like  the  dawn  when  the  camias  bloom. 

The  thought  of  her  fills  me  and  I  know  I  am 
neglecting  my  studies,  but  that  doesn't  seem  to 
matter.  Sometimes  I  cast  a  glance  at  her  that  I  hope  she 
will  understand,  but  I  really  do  not  know  myself  what  I 
want  to  say. 

I  need  someone's  help.  But  I  can  not  even  tell  my 
closest  friend,  Lauro,  about  this  matter.  I  must  keep  this 
thing  secret.  If  they  should  begin  to  joke  and  laugh  about 
us.  .  .  .     I  don't  want  that  to  happen. 

But  I  can  not  keep  on  loving  her  in  silence.  I  must  tell 
her.     She  must  know.     But  I  haven't  the  courage. 

Some  time  ago  I  made  up  my  mind  to  write  to  her.  But, 
again,  what  was  I  to  say  in  my  letter?  We  are  taught  only 
how  to  write  business  and  friendly  letters  in  our  English 
class.  And  I  am  only  sixteen  and  have  had  no  experience 
at  all.  I  wrote  a  letter,  but  tore  it  up.  I  was  afraid  she 
might  only  laugh  at  it.     I  was  in  trouble.  .  .  . 


This  evening  Mother  and  my  sister  Nena  went 
to  the  cine  to  see  a  Filipino  film  that  was  showing. 
Mother  sees  Filipino  films  only.  I  did  not  go 
with  them  because  I  had  a  slight  cold. 

After  they  were  gone  I  went  through  a  weekly 
magazine,  but  I  felt  tired  and  sleepy.  The  typed 
letters  began  to  look  like  crawling  black  ants  to  me.  I 
threw  down  the  paper,  got  up,  and  wandered  into  my  sis- 
ter's room.  I  was  surprised  to  see  the  key  still  thrust  into 
the  keyhole  of  her  trunk.  She  had  never  before  left  it 
unlocked.  In  her  hurry  to  go  to  the  show  she  had  for- 
gotten to  take  the  key  out.  I  was  all  alone  in  the  house  and 
I  opened  the  chest. 

A  box  tied  with  a  ribbon  attracted  my  attention.  Cu- 
riously, I  opened  it  to  see  what  it  contained.  And  lo! 
White  and  blue  and  pink  linen  paper  envelopes  greeted  my 
eyes.  I  knew  what  they  were.  My  sister  receives  many 
of  them.  I  picked  out  a  pink  one  and  read  the  contents. 
My  heart  leaped  with  joy.  It  was  a  specimen  of  the  kind 
of  letter  I  wanted. 

I  go  to  sleep  tonight  with  the  thought,  "Nita,  Nita, 
tomorrow  you  will  understand." 


With  Charity  To  All 

By  Putakte  and  Bubuyog 


THE  following  are  the  remaining  planks 
of  our  platform: 

31.  We  propose  to  appoint  the  following  ambas- 
sadors to  represent  the  Philippines  in  foreign  coun- 
tries: to  Davaokuo,  Mr.  Vargas;  to  Tokyo,  A.  V.  H. 
H.;  to  China,  Mr.  Alindogan;  to  Spain,  Prince  Raisuli;  to  Monacco, 
Senator  Veloso;  to  Chicago,  Arcadio  (Adiong)  Reyes;  to  the  Vatican, 
Bishop  Aglipay;  to  U.  S.  S.  R.,  Major  Ramos  of  the  Intelligence 
Division,  Philippine  Constabulary;  to  London,  Mr.  Victor  Buen- 
camino;  to  Singapore  (gin  sling)  Mr.  Arsenio  Luz;  to  Sing  Sing, 
the  well-known  gentlemen  who  advocate  capital  punishment;  and  to 
Bali,  Bubuyog  and  Putakte  by  turns. 

32.  We  refuse  to  rape  Ethiopia  even  if  Great  Britain  offers  us  a 
generous  slice  of  her  African  colonies. 

33.  In  order  to  help  realize  Plato's  ideal  of  the  rule  of  philosopher- 
kings,  we  promise  not  to  appoint  to  high  government  positions  those 
who  did  not  get  their  political  education  at  the  round  table  at  Tom's. 

34.  We  propose  to  establish  the  positions  of  Dramatist  Lauriats, 
whose  only  duties  shall  be  to  burn  their  dramas  as  soon  as,  if  not  before, 
they  are  written. 

35.  We  believe  in  maintaining  and  extending  the  scope  of  the  Eight- 
Hour  Day  Labor  Law.  This  law,  however,  shall  not  be  enforced  until 
the  Secretary  of  Capital  after  thorough  and  prolonged  consultation  with 
the  captains  of  industry  certifies  that  the  wages  of  the  laborers  can  be 
sufficiently  reduced  to  make  up  for  any  possible  diminution  of  profits. 

36.  We  propose  to  impose  absolute  prohibition  on  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  insect  powder,  that  vilest  of  all  inventions. 

37.  We  propose  to  appoint  a  Commission  to  consider  the  problem 
of  National  Slanguation.  Mr.  Vicente  Ocampo  shall  head  this  Com- 
mission. 

38.  There  shall  be  established  a  Committee  on  Diplomatic  Language 
/binder  the  chairmanship  of  Under-secretary  Guinto.     The  other  mem- 
bers of  the   Committee   shall   be  Mr.  Rockwell  of  the  Meralco,  Mr. 
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H.  Cruz,  Councillor  Bautista,  President  de  la  Fuente, 
Mayor  Posadas,  Fiscal  Felix,  and  Mr.  Rufo  San  Juan. 
39.  With  a  view  to  encouraging  activities  that 
entertain  the  public  and  keep  "our  people's"  minds 
harmlessly  busy,  we  propose  to  establish  a  Bureau  of 
Moro-Moro  Affairs.  This  Bureau  shall  take  charge  of 
the  large  part  of  the  activities  of  the  Assembly,  including  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  "blocs"  and  their  heads.  It  shall  also 
arrange  "splits"  and  "coalitions"  among  political  parties  and  their 
leaders.  All  "open  letters"  and  editorials  "criticising"  persons  in  power 
on  minor  innocuous  matters  shall  pass  through  this  Bureau  to  receive 
final  touches.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  Oppus,  entirely  unassisted,  shall  be 
in  charge  of  this  Bureau. 

40.  We  propose  to  establish  a  Bureau  of  Uncivil  Service.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  this  Bureau  to  license  commencement  orators,  reformers, 
and  other  uplifters,  and  to  supply  them  wherever  they  shall  be  needed 
for  mirth -control. 

41.  We  propose  to  encourage  vAcational  education  among  our 
people.  With  this  in  view  schools  shall  be  closed  during  all  drives, 
parades,   beauty  contests,   political  campaign,   etc.,   etc. 

42.  We  propose  to  send  good-will  missions  to  all  the  countries  of 
the  world  to  warn  them  of  the  "grave  consequences"  that  will  follow 
discrimination  in  any  form  against  insects. 

43.  There  shall  be  established  a  Bureau  of  Intimate  Affairs  to  pro- 
vide entertainment  for  legislators,  high  government  officials,  and  tired 
businessmen. 

44.  We  propose  to  establish  the  NIPA,  National  Idiocy  Protection 
Association.  The  NIPA  shall  take  care  of  the  inmates  of  Mandaluyong 
Asylum,  all  the  well-known  "secret"  societies,  the  National  Volunteers, 
and  the  NEPA. 

45.  We  approve  of  divorce  and  consider  any  one  of  the  following 
as  sufficient  ground  for  it:  (a)  snoring,  (b)  whistling  "Sweet  ^Adeline", 

(Continued  on  page  444) 
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TO    KEEP     YOUR    CHILDREN    ON    THE    PATH    OF 

HEALTH 


YOU    CAN    BUY    NO    BETTER    MILK    THAN 

BEAR"    BRAND   NATURAL   SWISS   MILK 


Attacked  by  Outlaws 


By  Manuel  E.  Buenafe 


MY  Moro  host,  Mr.  Macaurog  Arumpac,  came  to 
my  room  one  night  last  August  and  said,  "I  have 
a  premonition  something  is  going  to  happen 
to-night."  I  looked  up  at  him,  surprised.  "What?"  I 
said.  He  repeated  slowly:  "I  think  something  is  going 
to  happen  to-night." 

"To  whom?" 

"To  us." 

"To  us?.  .  .  Why?" 

"Well,  something  tells  me  so.  I  do  not  understand  it, 
but  I  feel  queer.  I  am  nervous.  Every  little  noise  makes 
me  jump." 

Thus  my  host,  the  School  Attendance  Inspector  for  Lum- 
batan  District,  forewarned  me  of  the  most  harrowing  ex- 
perience I  have  ever  undergone  in  my  life.  He  can  not 
account  for  his  almost  uncanny  prediction — nor  can  I.  He 
was  all  seriousness  when  he  spoke.  He  was  pale.  I  put 
down  my  pen  and  closed  my  lesson  plan  book.  He  began 
to  talk  about  the  "contras".  I  gathered  from  him  that 
these  malcontents  were  in  our  vicinity  and  that  we  had 
been  long  marked  down  because  of  our  two  firearms 
— one  automatic  pistol  .45  caliber  and  the  other  a  shot- 
gun— and  because  we  were  salaried  men. 

Before  he  left  my  room  he  gave  me  his  automatic  re- 
volver and  some  rounds  of  ammunition.  It  was  nearly  ten 
o'clock  when  I  went  to  bed.  I  imagined  many  things  and 
sleep  was  slow  in  coming. 

I  do  not  know  how  long  I  slept,  but  I  was  shaken  from 
my  slumber  by  a  rapping  at  the  door.  I  jumped  from  my 
bed  and  in  so  doing  must  have  made  some  noise  for  the 
knocking  stopped  suddenly.  Distinctly  I  could  hear  the 
patter  of  feet  on  the  porch.  I  took  hold  of  the  pistol  and 
some  cartridges  and  crept  stealthily  out  of  my  room.  I 
awakened  our  four  More  boys  who  were  still  asleep  in  the 
sala.  I  pressed  my  forefinger  to  their  lips  and  whispered: 
"Do  not  make  noise!  The  contras  have  come!  get  hold  of 
some  weapon." 

They  grabbed  their  kampilans  and  bankaws  lying 
near-by.  In  the  meanwhile  I  snatched  a  malong  (a  blan- 
ket-like piece  of  cloth  with  the  ends  woven  together  which 
is  worn  in  the  same  manner  as  the  patadyong)  from  one 
and  a  tubao  (a  stiff  kerchief  worn  as  a  headdress)  from 
another,  and  put  these  on.  My  discarded  night-clothes  I 
threw  back  into  the  room.  Thus  attired,  plus  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  Moro  language,  I  could  pass  for  a  Moro.  I 
sent  one  of  the  boys  to  awaken  Arumpac  in  the  other  room. 

After  a -few  minutes  Arumpac  crept  to  me  and  asked  in 
whisper:  "Where  are  they?"  He  was  trembling,  as  every 
one  was,  and  his  whispering  was  hardly  more  audible  than 
the  breathing  of  a  sleeper.     As  an  answer  I  pressed  his 


head  to  the  floor,  ear  down.  "Now  what?"  I  asked  him  as 
he  resumed  his  crouching  position.  "They  are  many,"  he 
answered  laconically.     "Get  ready." 

He  loaded  his  shot-gun  as  quietly  as  he  could.  In  my 
fright  I  had  forgotten  to  load  the  pistol  I  was  carrying  and  if 
I  had  not  seen  him  loading  his  gun  would  not  have  thought 
of  it.  "Guard  that  window  there  while  I  watch  this  door. 
Get  Macabiro  to  help  you.  But  don't  fire  unless  I  tell 
you,"  he  added  in  whisper. 

One  boy  was  detailed  to  watch  the  back  door;  another 
got  a  gong ;  while  the  fourth  stood  by  him  at  the  door.  The 
boy  wanted  to  beat  the  gong  and  would  have  done  so, 
doubtless,  had  I  not  restrained  him.  In  such  a  case,  beat- 
ing a  gong  would  be  suicidal.  The  contras  would  know 
that  they  would  have  no  chance  to  escape,  for  our  neighbors 
would  run  to  guard  all  the  trails,  and  that  would  make 
the  outlaws  desperate. 

I  peered  through  a  crack  below  the  window  I  was  guard- 
ing and  in  the  pale  glow  of  a  late  moon  I  could  discern 
figures  on  the  porch  in  a  huddle.  They  were  all  armed 
with  guns  and  kampilans.  They  were  presumably  discus- 
sing what  plan  of  attack  to  follow  next,  since  their  at- 
tempt to  take  us  by  surprise  had  fallen  flat.  One  of  them 
signalled  and  one  more  came  up  out  of  the  darkness.  He 
had  a  pistol  on.  He  spoke  to  the  others  and  then  ap- 
proached the  door.  He  knocked  softly.  Three  more  men 
came  up  at  the  sound — this  time  only  with  kampilans. 
They  pressed  around  the  door  as  if  ready  for  a  plunge.  They 
knocked  some  more.  I  took  my  gaze  from  them  and  leveled 
my  pistol  at  the  door. 

Failing  to  get  the  door  open  by  knocking,  they  tried 
another  ruse.  One  of  them  said  loudly:  "Lalaka-i  kami 
niyo.  Kiagabi-an  kami  sa  lalan  (Open  the  door  for  us. 
We  are  strangers  benighted  on  the  way)".  They  repeated 
this  many  times.  The  son  of  Mr.  Arumpac  awakened  and 
cried.  But  Mrs.  Arumpac,  by  a  clever  answer,  saved  us 
that  night.  She  answered:  "I  am  sorry  but  I  can  not  let 
you  in.  My  husband  and  the  maestro  and  the  rest  of  the 
men  went  hunting  to-night  in  the  mountains.  It  is  only 
I  and  my  children  who  are  left." 

"Can  you  swear  they  went  hunting?" 

"Do  you  think  I  would  lie?" 

"Where  have  they  gone  hunting?"  the  voice  asked. 

To  the  mountains  of  Dulangan.  They  won't  be  back 
until  to-morrow.  So  please  leave  us  in  peace  and  may 
Allah  rejoice  you  strangers!" 

Whether  they  believed  her  or  not  we  could  not  tell.  But 
as  I  peeped  once  more  through  the  crack,  I  saw  fourteen 
men — seven  with  shot  guns,  one  with  a  pistol,  and  the  rest 
with  kampilans — marching  away  towards  Dulangan. 


The  Ethical  Negative 

By  Aurelio  Alvero 


Q  where 
The  air 

Of  proud  denial? 
Too  soon 
The  swoon 

In  love's  first  trial! 
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IT'S  YOUR  TURN   NOW/ SEND 

THIS    IN  AND  SEE  WHAT   A 

DIFFERENCE  OVALTINE  MAY 

MAKE  IN  THE  WAY  y©U  SLEEP 

AND  LOOK  ANO  PEEL/ 


J  MAIL  FOR  3-DAY  SUPPLY 


Ed.  A.  Keller  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept     PM-Q 
173  Juan  Luna,  Wise  Bid*  P  9 

P.  O.  Box  315,  Manila--Tel. 


Ovaltine  is  a  delicious  pure  food  concentrate — 
a  scientific  food  creation  that  helps  promote 
sound  sleep  quickly  when  taken  with  hot 
milk  just  before  going  to  bed.  Thousands  of 
delighted  users  report  that  it  has  brought  them 
new  strength  and  energy,  as  well  as  steadier 
nerves  next  day. 


I  enclose    p.20 


Ovaltine  is  also  advised  as  a  strengthening  food 
for  under-developed  children — and  for  nursing 
mothers,  convalescents,  and  the  aged — thousands 
of  Physicians  approve  its  use  . . .  See  for  vour- 
self  how  remarkable  it  is.  Get  a  can  of  Oval- 
tine at  any  drug  or  grocerv  store  today.  Or 
mail    the   coupon   for    a   liberal  trial   supply. 


4-98-82 

tardus  s-pS-jfssm-  -"■*  i 

Name 

Address 

City 


OVALTINE 

The   Sfviss   Food- Drink 

Mow  made  in  the  V.  S.A. 

Look  for  New  Low  Prices 

AT  ALX,  STORES 
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The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Maria  Masipag 
Pet  Dogs 

TyrosT  people  like  to  own  a  dog,  either 
for  the  companionship  that  the  ani- 
mal gives  them  or  for  protection  against 
thieves  at  ni^ht.  There  are  however 
very  few  people  whom  it  ever  strikes  to 
protect  themselves  against  the  many  parasites  which  these 
dogs  carry.  The  most  obvious  ones  are  the  fleas  of  course. 
Their  bites  are  disagreeable  and,  often,  they  carry  the  eggs 
of  worms.  It  is  therefore  well  to  bathe  your  dog  frequently 
and  with  medicated  soap.  For  this  purpose  the  dog  soaps 
for  sale  at  all  drug  stores  are  the  most  efficacious.  Fleas 
are  also  carriers  of  many  other  diseases,  such  as  plague. 
The  dog  tick  is  not  harmful  to  man,  but  dogs  can  become 
so  infested  with  them  that  they  puncture  the  ear  drum  and 
settle  in  the  inner  ear,  where  they  set  up  an  infection  that 
eventually  kills  the  dog.  They  should  be  picked  off  daily, 
particularly  in  the  ears  and  between  the  toes.  Once  a 
week  a  light  spraying  of  Kitos  or  Flit  over  the  dog's  fur 
and  around  his  sleeping  place  will  do  much  to  help  keep 
them  down. 

The  worst  offenders  among  the  parasites  whose  host  is 
the  dog,  are  the  worms:  tapeworm,  roundworm,  and  hook- 
worm. When  a  dog  licks  your  hands,  it  is  very  possible 
that  the  eggs  of  these  worms  will  be  deposited  thereon,  and 
if  the  hands  are  not  thoroughly  washed  before  eating,  these 


may  be  swallowed  with  the  food  and  will  then  develop  in 
the  stomach,  intestines,  and  other  parts  of  the  body  into 
mature  worms. 

The  tapeworm  is  divided  into  many  segments  which  grow 
out  of  the  head  or  scolex  and  get  larger  toward  the  end  of 
the  worm  where  they  are  ripe,  i.  e.  filled  to  bursting  with 
fertilized  eggs  or  embryos.  These  segments  detach  them- 
selves from  the  worm  and  are  voided  with  the  faeces  of  the 
dog.  Usually  they  are  then  picked  up  by  cattle  or  other 
herbivorous  animal  with  the  weeds  or  grass  on  which  they 
feed  and  the  shell  which  encloses  the  embryo  is  dissolved 
and  they  are  released.  After  this  the  worm  migrates  into 
various  organs  of  the  body,  whereby  it  is  aided  by  the  blood 
circulation  of  the  host,  and  there  establishes  itself.  It  will 
do  this  with  readiness  in  any  part  which  it  reaches.  Here 
it  turns  into  the  so-called  bladder  worm,  which  may  be 
eaten  alive  by  a  human  being  in  meat  that  is  not  well 
cooked,  or  by  a  carnivorous  animal.  In  the  stomachs  of 
these  humans  or  other  carnivorous  hosts  all  but  the  head 
or  scolex  is  digested  off,  and  from  this  head  new  segments 
begin  to  form  into  a  new  tapeworm.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  always  well  to  eat  none  but  well  cooked  meats,  or  meats 
that  have  been  in  cold  storage  over  three  weeks,  as  the 
worms  are  destroyed  by  three  weeks  of  freezing.  This 
also  applies  to  the  meat  which  you  feed  your  dog.  There 
are  of  course  many  kinds  of  tapeworm,  the  life  cycles  of 
which  differ  slightly  from  the  one  described,  as  for  in- 
stance the  kind  that  develops  multiple  heads,  but  on  the 
whole,  the  above  description  applies  generally,  and  so 
does  the  suggestion  for  its  prevention. 


Coming! 

Your  Biggest 
Christmas! 


CHRISTMAS  DRAW  | 


Sale  of  Tickets 
Begins  August  29, 1935 


Coming! 

Your  Greatest 
Chance! 


DECEMBER  15, 1935 


Sale  of  Tickets 
Begins  August  29, 1935 


Here's  Fortune 
Knocking  at   Your   Door 


FIRST  PRIZE.  1*200,000.00 
SECOND  PRIZE.  P1OO,OOO.O0 
THIRD  PRIZE  .  P  50,000.00 

11   FOURTH  PRIZES,   EACH PI 0  000  00 

10  FIFTH  PRIZES,  EACH p  7  000  00 

20  SIXTH  PRIZES,   EACH >  5,000  00 

30  SEVENTH  PRIZES,   EACH p  3  000  00 

40  EIGHTH  PRIZES,   EACH f>  2,000.00 

—  AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  PRIZES   — 


12,341     WINNERS     IN    ALL 


Just  Imagine 
T  1,290, 000. 00  Cash  Prizes 


FOR      PARTICULARS     APPLY     AT 


The  PHILIPPINE  CHARITY  SWEEPSTAKE  OFFICE 


TELS.  2-41-72  AND  2-41-73 


1893  RIZAL  AVE.,  MANILA 


TELS.  2-41-72  AND  2-41-73 
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The  Most  Remarkable  Improvement  in  Cane  Machinery 

•  FARMALL  BIG  SIX 

Cane  Cultivator 


SURGADORA  or  Furrowing  Attachment  for  mak- 
ing two  rows  especially  designed  to  leave  loose 
earth  in  bottom  of  furrow  for  points  to  be  set  in. 
Furrowing  two  rows  at  a  time  about  .8  hectare 
per  hour. 


CULTIVADORA  or  Chiseling  Attachment  will  cul- 
tivate 2  rows  at  a  time  covering  about  .8  hectare 
per  hour. 


PASANDI  or  On-Barring  Attachment  for  hilling 
cane  to  closing-in  operation.  Will  on-barr  three 
rows  at  a  time  at  the  rate  of  about  one  hectare 
per  hour. 


The  McCormick-  -"**" 
Deering 

FARMALL  TRACTOR 

High-Speed 
Low-Cost  Farming 

Rear  View— 74"  Tread 

%  FARMALL  BIG  SIX  Equipment  is  now 
available  for  every  operation  in  the  growing  of 
sugar  cane — making  furrows  for  planting,  cul- 
tivation of  young  cane,  on-barring  to  closing- 
in  operation  and  off-barring  ratoons.  In*  ad- 
dition to  furrowing  and  cultivating  operations, 
it  can  also  be  used  for  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing, in  fact,  the  FARMALL  System  is  qualified 
to  displace  carabaos  entirely. 

International  Harvester  Company 

OF   PHILIPPINES 
154  Marques  de  Comillas  —  Manila 

ILOILO  —  BACOLOD  —  CEBU—  DAVAO  —  LEGASPI  —  BAGUIO 


Right: 
JULUG  or  Off- 
Barring  At- 
tachment for 
moving  earth 
from  cane 
rows  to  center. 
Will  off-barr 
two  rows  at 
a  time  at  the 
rate  of  about 
.8  hectare  per 
hour. 
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With  Charity  to  All 

(Continued  from  page  438) 
(c)  death,  (d)  admiration  of  Greta  Garbo,  Ramon  Novarro,  or  Clark 
Gable,  and  (e)  marriage. 

46.  In  order  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  the  young  love  for  consti- 
tuted authorities,  we  propose  to  declare  national  holidays  the  days  on 
which  the  President  and  the  Vice-President  were  born,  confirmed,  had 
their  first  communion,  measles,  strong  drink,  kiss. 

47.  We  propose  to  make  the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  Philippine 
Constabulary  more  efficient  by  providing  it  with  printed  report  forms 
of  "impending"  uprisings.  The  only  entries  they  will  need  to  make 
before  releasing  the  reports  will  be  (1)  the  date,  (2)  the  words  "com- 
munists" or  (and)  "sakdals". 

48.  With  a  view  to  reducing  to  the  minimum  the  evils  of  taxation, 
we  propose  to  raise  funds  by  publishing  a  monthly  magazine  containing 
a  caricature  of  the  Japanese  Emperor  in  every  issue. 

Our  stand  is  clear.  The  biting  is  on.  Insects  of  the 
Philippines,  unite! 

Theft  aboard  the  Limbas 

(Continued  from  page  437) 

"Well,"  said  my  father,  "I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
in  our  company  has  taken  the  money  out  of  your  pocket, 
but  if  you  like  we  will  bring  the  case  to  my  brother  Julian, 
who  is  the  teniente  of  this  barrio,  and  will  see  what  he  can 
do." 

Tandang  Celo  was  silent  for  a  few  moments  but  at  last 
said,  "All  right,  I  agree". 

The  little  canoe  was  lowered  and  two  by  two  we  were 
paddled  ashore,  all  feeling  like  suspects.  The  first  to  be 
taken  off  the  boat  were  Tia  Justa  and  Tandang  Kikay 
with  her  baby.  Pedong  and  Teban  would  not  speak  to 
me.  I  heard  them  say  I  was  too  proud  of  our  Limbas. 
My  mother  and  I  were  the  last  to  land. 


After  resting  for  a  little  while  we  took  a  path  that  my 
father  said  would  lead  us  to  my  uncle's  house,  about  a 
kilometer  away.  The  three  men  carried  Tandang  Kikay 
and  her  baby  in  the  hammock.  The  trail  was  dark  be- 
cause of  the  tall  trees  through  which  it  ran  and  we  were  all 
silent  as  we  walked  along. 

When  we  at  last  arrived  at  the  home  of  Tio  Julian  we  were 
given  a  happy  welcome,  but  we  had  no  sooner  been  seated 
than  the  case  of  Tandang  Celo  was  laid  before  him. 

He  became  serious  and  shook  his  head.  "Such  a  thing 
must  not  happen  among  the  people  of  one  family.  In  this 
part  of  the  world  we  shall  be  one  family.  I  shall  find  out 
who  the  thief  is  and  punish  him  accordingly.  I  am  sorry, 
but  you  are  all  suspects,  both  young  and  old." 

I  looked  at  my  mother.  God  knew  we  were  innocent. 
We  had  not  left  the  mast  during  the  entire  voyage. 

Tio  Julian  ordered  that  some  polished  rice,  a  pair  of 
scissors,  the  "Pasion",  or  life  of  Christ,  a  leaflet  from  a 
palm  frond  taken  to  church  on  Palm  Sunday,  and  a  win- 
nowing basket  be  brought  to  him.  All  of  us,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Tandang  Celo,  squatted  down  on  the  floor  in  a 
semicircle  around  Tio  Julian. 

"First  of  all",  said  my  uncle,  "you  must  each  of  you 
whistle,  one  by  one." 

Tio  Kikoy  began  with  a  loud  and  high-pitched  blast. 
My  father  followed  with  a  whistle  much  lower  in  tone.  I 
came  after  him  exerting  all  my  breath  and  producing  an 
irregular  sound  of  different  notes.  Pedong  and  Teban  and 
the  women  knew  how  to  whistle,  too.  Even  my  mother 
whistled  shrilly. 


To  producing  mines,  to  mines  under  development  or 

exploration,  and  to  owners  of  mineral   claims 

Marsman  and  Company,  Inc.,  offers  a  complete  tech- 
nical service from  the  examination  of  a  pros- 
pect to  financing  its  development from  a  consult- 
ing engineer's  report  on  mine  development  or  mill 

design to  the  entire  responsibility  for  mine 

management. 

We  are  also  general  sales  representatives  in  the  Philippines  for 
standard  mine  and  mill  machinery  and  equipment.  In  our  bode- 
gas we  have  a  full  assortment  of  mine  and  mill  supplies,  and  sup- 
plies for  mine  messes  and  stores. 

Special  quotations  made  on  complete  equipment  for 
mines,  mills,  machine  shops  and  power  plants. 

MARSMAN  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


Stewart  Building, 

Burnham  Park  Boulevard, 

Tel.  287— P.  O.  Box,  18 

BAGUIO 


G.  de  los  Reyes  Building, 

Plaza  Cervantes, 

Tel.  2-13-46— P.  O.  Box  297 
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\au4*  money  When  ^raveUinq 

MAY  BE  THE  SLOGAN  OF  ALL  CARRIERS! 

The  Railroad  proves  this  by 
the  offer  of 

—  GREATLY  REDUCED  — 

THIRD  CLASS  FARES 

BUY 

ROUND  TRIP 

TICKETS 


SIMILAR 

REDUCTIONS 

ALREADY  IN 

EFFECT  ON 

NORTHERN  LINES 


Inquire    from    all    Station 
Argents,  or  Call  Up 

Traffic  Dept.  Tel.  4-98-61 

City  Office,  Tel.  2-3 1-83 

San  Lazaro,  Tel.  2-34-02 

Santa  Mesa,  Tel.  6-75-01 

Paco,  Tel.  5-74-65 


BETWEEN    ALL    STATIONS    ON  THE    MAIN    LINES 
AND     BRANCHES     AND     IN     LEGASPI     DIVISION 

To  and  From  Baguio 

To  and  From  the  Bicol  Provinces 

The  new  rail  fares  now  in  effect  are  generally  at  ONE 
CENTAVO  per  kilometer,  ONE  WAY  with  substan- 
tial reduction  for  Round  Trip. 

HERE  ARE  A  FEW  NEW  FARES 

BETWEEN  PACO 
and — 

Calamba 

San  Pablo 

Candelaria    

Lucena 

Panaon  

Siain 

Hondagua   


One  Way     Round  Trip 


Lipa 

Batangas  .    •    • 
Santa  Cruz,  L. 


Sipocot   

Naga 

Iriga 

Legaspi  

Daet   via   Sipocot    

Sorsogon   via   Daraga 


P0.47 
0.80 
1.03 
1.24 
1.85 
2.00 
2.44 

0.79 
1.04 
0.88 

5.95 
6.39 
6.74 
7.36 
6.80 
8.11 


P0.70 
1.20 
1.54 
1.86 
2.77 
3.00 
3.66 

1.13 
1.46 
1.27 

9.67 
10.33 
10.86 
11.79 
11.37 
13.31 
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My  uncle  was  as  serious  as  a  judge  could  be  and  his  brow 
was  furrowed  with  wrinkles.  By  this  first  test  it  appeared 
that  no  one  of  us  was  guilty.  "You  have  all  whistled 
perfectly",  he  said.     "We  will  go  on  to  the  next  test". 

He  directed  us  to  take  a  mouthful  of  the  rice  and  to 
chew  it  without  swallowing  any  part  of  it.  In  the  mean- 
time a  fresh  banana  leaf  had  been  brought  in  and  we  were 
told  to  spit  out  the  rice  on  this  leaf.  He  examined  each 
chew  carefully  and  they  appeared  to  be  about  equally  wet 
with  saliva.  He  shook  his  head  and  frowned.  Again  the 
result  was  unsatisfactory. 

Proceeding  to  the  next  test  he  raised  his  eyes  and  from  the 
movement  of  his  lips  I  knew  that  he  was  praying.  He 
picked  up  the  Pasion  together  with  the  bendetta  or  palm 
leaf  and  held  them  suspended  between  the  jaws  of  the 
scissors.  Then  he  solemnly  called  out  our  names:  "Juan, 
Kikoy,  Mino,  Teban,  Pedong,  Ponyang,  Justa,  and  Tandang 
Kikay. "  The  sacred  objects  did  not  move,  however  slightly. 
It  was  believed  that  when  the  name  of  the  guilty  party  was 
pronounced,  there  would  be  spontaneous  movement. 

Tio  Julian  seemed  troubled  and  Tandang  Celo  moved 
about  restlessly.  "None  of  you  has  been  found  guilty  by 
these  tests,"  said  my  uncle.  "We  come  now  to  the  last  one, 
and  if  all  of  you  pass  that,  then  none  of  you  has  taken  the 
money  and  it  must  have  been  lost  somehow". 

Again  he  raised  his  eyes  and  murmured  something. 
Then  he  clipped  the  basket  between  the  scissors  and  held 
it  before  us.  The  basket  was  heavy  and  I  knew  he  was 
exerting  considerable  effort  to  keep  it  steady.     He  called 


our  names  once  more:  "Juan,  suerte  bilao;  Kikoy,  suerte 
bilao;  Mino,  suerte  bilao;  Ponyang,  suerte  bilao;  Teban, 
suerte  bilao;  Pedong,  suerte  bilao;  Justa,  suerte  bilao; 
Tandang  Kikay,  suerte  bilao.  .  ." 

Tio  Julian  was  tiring,  I  could  see,  and  at  the  mention 
of  the  last  name  the  basket  twitched  around— which  meant 
that  Tandang  Kikay,  wife  of  Tandang  Celo,  was  the  guilty 
one. 

"You  are  guilty,  Tandang  Kikay,"  said  my  uncle.  "You 
took  your  husband's  money." 

"No,  I  did  not  take  the  money,"  she  cried. 

"You  took  it,"  said  my  uncle.  "The  suerte  bilao  says 
so.  Think,  you  might  have  put  it  somewhere.  You  will 
not  be  punished  because  it  is  your  husband's  money — also 
your  own,  the  family's." 

TandangKikay  seemed  to  be  trying  to  collect  her  thoughts. 
Suddenly  she  changed  her  behavior.  "You  are  right, 
Teniente,"  she  said.  "I  took  the  money.  I  remember  now. 
It  is  in  my  bundle  of  clothes.  I  took  it  because  I  was 
thinking  that  upon  arriving  here  Celo  might  spend  it  getting 
drunk."  While  talking  she  was  untying  her  bundle,  and 
there  the  money  was! 


Rota  Days 

(Continued  from,  page  436) 
uous  atrocities  inflicted  on  women  and  children  as  well  as 
on   men.     The  many  sanguinary   encounters  during   the 
course  of  several  centuries  bred  a  hatred  that  made  a  peace- 
ful solution  impossible  until  fairly  late  in  the  history  of  the 


NDIAN  HEAD  CLOTH 


BEG.  U.S,  PAT.  OFF. 


"A  Superior  Cotton  Cloth" 


INDIANJiEAD  cloth  has  been  found  to  be  the  most 
ECONOMICAL  cloth  on  the  market  today! 

Thousands  in  the  Philippine  Islands  know  of  its  long- wear- 
ing qualities— that  its  fresh  beauty  lasts— that  sun  and 
washing  will  not  affect  its  color  or  finish. 

JNDM^JLHEAD  is  as  ECONOMIC  AL  as  it  is  BEAUTIFUL 
for  its  permanent  finish  ensures  its  exquisite  appearance. 

Look  for   the   stamp  Indian   Head  on  every  yard  of  the  selvedge 


San  Juan  Heights  was  the  favorite  resort  in  the  days  of  old.  It 
used  to  be  a  rare  privilege  to  be  able  to  go  there  when  ill  and  spend 
the  hot  season.    It  was  the  privilege  of  the  rich  only. 

Now  you  can  spend  all  of  your  life  in  healthful  surroundings  in 
San  Juan  Heights.  It  is  now  the  privilege  of  the  poor  as  well  as 
the  rich. 


SAN  JUAN  HEIGHTS  CO.,  INC. 


P.  O.  Box  961 


680  Ave.  Rizal 
Manila 


Tel.  2-15-01 
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nation.  But  we  do  not  bring  upon  weaker  peoples  today 
the  treatment  which  the  Indians  drew  upon  themselves. 
Consider  the  peaceful  and  highly  successful  means  adopted 
to  bring  the  primitive  people  of  the  Mountain  Province  in 
Luzon  under  control.  Besides,  the  Chamoros  are  not 
savages,  but  a  simple,  peaceful,  and  Christian  folk,  unable 
to  oppose  the  Japanese  methods  of  slow  obliteration. 

All  my  things  were  packed,  and  with  this  as  an  excuse  I 
cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  the  padre  and  over  his  Ma- 
deira wine  (Sacramental)  we  exchanged  stories  of  our  two 
opposite  worlds.  He  proved  to  be  a  charming  raconteur 
and  his  verbal  sketches  of  the  land  of  the  Basques  in  the 
far-off  Pyrenees  delighted  me  for  several  days. 

At  last  the  schooner  was  ready  to  cast  off.  We  sailed 
late  one  afternoon  and  the  padre  came  aboard  to  say  good- 
bye, telling  me  at  our  parting  that  though  I  was  not  a 
Catholic,  he  had  hopes  for  me.  At  last  the  final  farewells 
were  given,  the  anchor  was  raised,  the  sails  were  filling  with 
the  evening  breeze,  and  we  were  away  to  Saipan,  fifty-eight 
miles  distant,  beautiful  Rota  gradually  fading  into  the  dusk. 
The  trip  was  uneventful  and  pleasant  for  all  aboard,  for 
there  was  not  enough  of  a  sea  running  to  effect  even  the 
most  sensitive  to  seasickness.  The  ship's  mascot,  a  large 
Japanese  cat,  furnished  amusement  by  catching  the  flying 
fish  which  would  land  on  the  deck  now  and  again. 

Next  morning  before  dawn,  we  saw  the  twinkling  points 
of  light  that  marked  the  town  of  Garapan  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Saipan,  and  then,  as  if  an  unseen  hand  had 
drawn  aside  the  great  black  curtain  of  night,  the  dawn's 
light  rushed  swiftly  over  us,  outlining  the  island  of  Saipan, 
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its  lower  hills  planted  in  light  green  sugar  cane,  and  its 
higher  elevations  still  clothed  in  the  darker  coloration 
of  the  native  forest.  At  the  base  of  the  hills,  coconut 
plantations  nestled  close  to  the  strand,  protected  from  the 
sea  by  an  outer  reef. 

The  sea  was  smooth  and  calm,  painted  with  the  wonder- 
fully soft,  reflected  colors  of  the  dawn.  What  could  be 
more  beautiful  than  a  perfect  sunrise,  viewed  from  ship- 
board close  to  the  shore  of  a  south  sea  isle?  The  air  was 
soft  as  the  touch  of  a  healthy  young  girl's  cheek,  soft  as  the 
atmosphere  of  a  perfect  day  in  May  in  more  northern  climes, 
but  with  this  difference,  it  was  laden  with  the  smells  of  the 
isles  of  the  tropics,  odors  which  can  be  recognized  by  people 
who  have  long  sojourned  there.  My  wife  claims  that  she 
can  distinguish  different  islands  by  their  individual  smells. 
Thus,  according  to  her,  Saipan  smells  of  a  combination  of 
Nonak,  Barringtonia,  coconut,  a  certain  pungent  beach 
creeper,  and  the  sea;  the  island  of  Guam,  of  a  combination 
of  coconut,  lemoncito,  the  same  beach  creeper,  its  ancient 
exposed  coral  reefs,  wild  papaya,  and  various  indigenous 
plants  peculiar  to  Guam. 

The  early  morning  haze  hanging  over  all,  rendered  all 
colors  soft  and  pastel-like  and  harmonized  them  into  a  per- 
fect whole.  The  sea,  the  sky,  the  island  and  its  hills  and 
beaches,  sang  a  song  to  the  glory  of  nature  at  dawn.  A 
great  painter  could  have  fixed  it  on  canvas,  a  composer  could 
have  transmuted  it  into  music,  a  poet  into  verse,  but  I  can 
only  describe  it  inadequately.  Nevertheless  I  did  enjoy  it, 
and  I  thank  God  for  that,  because  I  noticed  that  my  com- 
panions seemed  entirely  blind  to  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 


INSURANCE 

Against  Accidents 

FREE 

with  subscription  to  any  of  the 

D-M-H-M  NEWSPAPERS 


In  your  choice  of  the  newspaper  to  read,  you  must  not  fail  to  take  into  consideration  the  additional  benefits  that  your  subscription  should  give  you. 
If  you  now  subscribe  to  a  newspaper  that  does  not  give  you  a  maximum  of  benefits,  to  which  you,  as  a  subscriber,  are  entitled,  is  it  not  proper  that 
your  next  newspaper  subscription  should  be  taken  from  the  newspaper  that  offers  such  benefits? 

The  D-M-H-M  Newspapers,  of  which  The  Herald  is  one,  (the  others  are  El  Debate,  Mabuhay  and  Monday  Mail)  give  you  P1,000  ACCIDENT 
INSURANCE,  absolutely  free  of  cost,  for  any  subscription  for  at  least  one  year.  In  case  you  should  be  the  unfortunate  victim  of  an  accident— and 
as  you  know,  accidents  happen  to  anybody  at  unexpected  moments  anywhere— your  family,  which  may  otherwise  be  left  behind  to  suffer  privation 
and  misery,  will  be  protected  to  the  extent  of  Pl.OOO.  Provided  you  are  between  15  and  70  years  of  age,  you  are  entitled  to  this  benefit.  There  are 
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Choose  your  paper  well  not  only  for  the  service  it 
gives  you  but  also  for  the  protection  it  offers  to 
your  family  in  case  of  an  accident  befalling  you 
which  may  result  in  loss  of  life  or  grave  injury  to 
yourself. 
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The  enjoyment  of  the  beauty  of  nature  is  akin  to  the  instance,  one  knows  the  geological  formations  of  an  island 

pleasure  one  derives  from  good  music,  but  if  one  adds  to  that  give  it  its  own  distinctive  outlines  and  contours,  and mJ 

£enJoyment,acquiredknowledgepertainingtothat  which  one  is  acquainted  with  *s  fauna  and  flora,  xts  Jj^-jJ 

one  enjoy"  the  satisfaction  is  greatly  heightened.     If,  for  its  people,  it  stands  to  reason  that  one  is  better  able  to 
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"Tailored  writing."  Ad- 
just it  to  fit  your  indi- 
vidual handwriting. 
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ing hob  with  the  fountain  pen.  These 
devilish  imps  are:  Mr.  Leaking,  Mr. 
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Stained  Fingers,  Stained  Purses,  Stained 
Clothes,  Annoying  Repairs.  But  now 
these  days  are  gone  forever!  Doomed  is 
the  leaky  fountain  pen! 

EWBHStlARP  has  perfected  the  leak- 
proof  pen!  The  pen  that  banishes  leaking, 
flooding  and  ink  messiness.    The  pen  with  the 
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Safety  Ink  Shut-Off  that  automatically 
locks  the  ink  in  the  barrel  when  the  cap  is 
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understand  and  enjoy  its  beauty. 

The  hour  was  early  and  as  we  had  to  wait  for  some  time 
before  the  port  authorities  would  be  ready  to  board  us,  our 
captain  gave  the  order  to  let  go  the  anchor.  The  rattle  of 
the  anchor  chain  brought  to  my  mind  the  fact,  that  very 
near  to  the  place  where  we  were  at  anchor,  the  greatest  navi- 
gator of  all  time  had  also  dropped  his  anchor  some  four 
hundred  and  fourteen  years  before.  It  has  become  the  fashion 
in  the  more  modern  American  school  books  to  state  that 
Magellan  had  made  his  landfall  at  Guam,  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  as  a  careful  study  of  available  early  sources 
will  prove.  He  came  to  anchor  off  the  island  of  Saipan, 
and  the  description  of  the  anchorage  given  tallies  accurately 
with  the  position  we  found  ourselves  in.  A  naval  governor 
of  American  Guam  has  placed  a  monument  on  its  shores 
which  informs  the  world  that  "this  is  the  spot  where  Magel- 
lan landed".  This  and  other,  much-repeated  misinforma- 
tion will  make  it  so  in  the  passage  of  years;  historically,  but 
not  actually  so — such  is  the  stuff  that  much  of  history  is 
built  on.  It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  a  naval  governor  of 
Guam  should  have  done  this,  for  far  more  surprising  things 
have  been  ordered  by  the  American  naval  governors  of 
Guam.  The  Guam  Recorder  of  September,  1927,  quoted 
an  article  in  the  American  magazine,  The  Pathfinder, 
and  commented  on  it  as  follows: 

"  'Should  you  make  a  trip  to  Iceland,  remember  when  you  arrive,  not  to  show 
that  you  are  happy  by  whistling.  For  in  Iceland  whistling  is  frowned  upon  o*" 
punished. 

"  'On  shipboard  you  are  not  to  whistle  unless  you  want  to  bring  on  a  gale  of 
wind.  You  may  whistle  just  a  little  in  a  calm,  if  you  wish  a  bit  of  wind,  but  sailors 
believe  you  are  likely  to  get  much  more  than  you  want. 


"  'Whistling  after  dark  is  regarded  as  unlucky  in  some  parts  of  England.  Any 
one  who  catches  himself  whistling  at  night  must  stop  immediately  and  walk  three 
times  around  the  nearest  house.  The  whistler  is  certainly  most  unlucky  if  the 
house  happens  to  be  one  of  those  castles  surrounded  by  a  moat.  English  miners 
hold  that  at  no  time  of  day  should  you  whistle  in  a  mine;  doing  so  "is  sure"  to  bring 
on  a  cave-in,  an  explosion  or  other  form  of  disaster. 

"  'Among  the  races  which  resent  all  whistling,  are  the  Arabs.  They  say  that 
it  is  inspired  by  the  evil  one,  and  that  it  takes  forty  days  to  purify  the  mouth  of 
the  whistler. 

"  'In  1920  the  governor  of  Guam— Uncle  Sam's  little  island  possession  in  the 
Pacific,— issued  an  edict  against  whistling  on  that  island— upon  the  request  of  the 
natives,  who  were  prejudiced  against  the  practice.     E.  W.  G.     The  Pathfinder.'  » 

"In  defense  of  Guam,  so  far  as  the  above  article  is  concerned,  the  statement 
that  whistling  was  stopped  upon  the  request  of  the  natives,  who  were  prejudiced 
against  the  practice,  deserves  correction.  The  natives  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  the  publication  of  this  order,  nor  are  they  against  the  practice  of  whistling. 
The  original  Order  follows: 

"  'NAVAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  GUAM 
Government  House 
Guam 

"  'May  25,  1920. 
"  'Executive  Special 

Order  No.  52 

"  '1.  The  practice  of  whistling  is  an  entirely  unnecessary  and  irritat- 
ing noise  which  must  be  discontinued. 

"  '2.  It  is  therefore  ordered  and  decreed  that  no  person  shall  whistle 
within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Agana. 

"  '3.  The  penalty  for  a  violation  of  this  order  shall  be  an  executive 
fine  not  to  exceed  five  ($5.00)  dollars.     (P10.00  Philippine  currency). 

"  '(Sgd.)  W.  W.  Gilmer, 

"  'Governor  of  Guam.'  " 

Whistling  is  not  allowed  on  board  of  a  naval  ship  except 
the  whistling  of  the  coxswain  ordering  the  relief  and  posting 
of  the  watches,  and  therefore  it  is  quite  natural  that  it 
should  occur  to  some  naval  officers  that  it  should  not  be 
allowed  on  the  shore!     I  do  not  wish  to  cause  the  impres- 


Teeth  Need  This  Simple,  Daily  Care- 


Much  Depends  on  the  Brush: 

Efficient  care  of  the  teeth  requires  the  correct  type  of  brush. 
Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush  is  specially  designed  and  shaped  to 
make  it  easy  to  brush  inside  and  outside  surfaces  of  the  teeth. 
Stiff  bristles— tufted  with  saw-tooth  edges— reach  every  crevice. 


Keep  them  clean—well  brushed, 

using 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste 

Film-covered,  unsightly  teeth  are  more  un- 
attractive than  soiled  hands.  As  you  use 
soap  and  water  in  making  your  daily  toilet, 
remember  to  keep  teeth  clean,  too.  The  safe, 
efficient  dentifrice  to  use  is  Dr.  West's  Tooth 
Paste.  It  removes  stain  and  film — refreshes 
the  whole  mouth — gives  immediate  results. 
A  few  minutes'  time  each  day  is  all  you  re- 
quire to  keep  your  teeth  in  proper  condition 
— pearly  white  and  attractive. 

You  can  obtain  a  liberal  tube  of  Dr.  West's 
Tooth  Paste  at  a  modest  price  from  your 
drug  store  or  bazaar.     Try  it ! 


Look  for  the  Dr.   West 
Trade  Mark 
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sion  that  all  governors  of  Guam  have  been  unreasonable 
autocrats,  but  the  fact  remains  that  some  of  them  have 
been,  and  some  will  be,  in  the  future  and  this  is  only  nat- 
ural, for  these  gentlemen  have  been  educated  and'  trained 
for  the  highly  technical  profession  of  commanding  ships  of 
war,  and  to  place  them  to  govern  an  island  peopled  by 
twenty  thousand  civilians  instead  of  sailors,  is  bound  to 
bring  about  most  peculiar  and  piquant  conditions,  condi- 
tions that  are  just  too  ducky  for  words  and  quite  humorous 
from  a  distance,  but  very  uncomfortable  nearby.  Some  of 
these  governors  have  conceived  Guam  as  a  battleship  and 
have  acted  accordingly;  others  have  been  able  to  adjust 
themselves  and  have  been  most  just  and  wise  kings,  but 
nevertheless  kings,  under  the  American  flag  and  therefore 
un-American. 

But  to  get  back  to  four  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago 
and  Ferdinand  Magellan. 

The  story  of  Magellan's  voyage  reads  like  a  passage  from 
the  Odyssey.  The  crossing  of  the  Atlantic  from  the  already 
known  Canary  Islands  to  the  Bahamas,  by  Columbus, 
becomes  insignificant  when  compared  with  Magellan's 
voyage  across  the  unknown  waters  of  the  vast,  mysterious 
Pacific  in  the  face  of  protests,  mutiny,  starvation,  and 
disease.  Nothing  can  equal  it,  with  the  exception  of  the 
argosies  of  the  boldest  of  all  sea-farers,  namely,  the  old 
Polynesians  who  sailed  the  same  Pacific  in  small  open  canoes 
for  thousands  of  miles  eastward  hundreds  of  years  before 
Magellan.  The  exploits  of  these  daring  Polynesian  sea- 
farers can  not  be  equalled  even  by  such  great  sea  rovers  as 
blue -eyed,  red-haired,  Eric  the  Red. 

The  rattle  of  Magellan's  anchor  chains  when  he  dropped 
his  anchors  at  Saipan  was  heard  ashore  by  thousands  of 
tapa-robed  men  and  was  the  death  knell  of  a  culture.  This 
culture,  notwithstanding  its  highly  developed  codes,  had 
only  succeeded  in  arming  itself  with  weapons  of  the  late 
stone  age.  A  handful  of  Spaniards  with  metal  armor  and 
swords  and,  principally  because  of  their  new  invention, 
powder  and  shot,  would  shortly  overwhelm  these  people 
who  outnumbered  them  thousands  to  one.  The  Spaniards 
reasoned  that  these  heathen,  who  worshipped  the  devil, 
and  observed  cruel  religious  practices,  were  only  fit  to  be 
killed,  for  the  greater  glory  of  God.  No  doubt  it  was  their 
duty,  they  thought,  to  bring  about  this  purification  with 
fire  and  sword,  Amen. 

The  Marianas  were  the  first  islands  in  the  Pacific  to  be 
discovered,  taken  possession  of,  and  settled  by  the  Euro- 
peans, also  the  first  islands  in  the  Pacific  whose  population 
was  first  exterminated  by  this  contact.  The  Spaniards 
later  used  the  Marianas  as  a  port  of  call  for  their  great 
galleons  which  sailed  between  Acapulco  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. Their  early  rule  was  characterized  by  harshness 
and  oppression,  and  a  desultory  war  of  extermination  was 
carried  on  for  many  years.  When  first  known,  the  islands 
had  a  population  of  fifty  thousand  but  by  1720  not  a  male 
of  the  original  race  was  alive.  The  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  the  islands  were  probably  Polynesians,  and  the  present 
population  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  blood  with  Spanish, 
Malay,  English,  American,  Caroline  Island,  and  also 
South  American  Indian  blood.  The  Spaniards  used  the 
American  Indians  in  the  wars  of  extermination,  each  galleon 
from  Mexico  bringing  fresh  contingents  for  this  purpose. 
The  English  and  American  blood  came  to  the  Marianas 
during    the    great    days    of   whaling,    when    the    islands, 


Recalls  to  mind  a  certain  story  of  an 
unfortunate  man  who  has  a  wife  who  is 
never  home  most  any  day  or  night,  a 
daughter  whose  hitting-the-hay  time  is 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  a  son 
who  thinks  "spending  money"  is  his  by 
divine  right. 

But  he  has  one  consolation  in  life. 
Every  night  he  enjoys  the  satisfaction 
and  RELIEF  in  taking  off  his  shoes— 
which  are  three  sizes  smaller/ 

With  those  "cheap"  shoes  in  the  market 
today,  he  doesn't  have  to  wear  'em  three 
sizes  smaller— as  they  are,  they're  tor- 
ture enough.  The  poorly  made  lasts,  the 
hard,  irritating  materials  and  poor  work- 
manship naturally  produce  shoes  which 
are  but  cheap  imitations  of  the  real  thing/ 

Fortunately,  however,  there  are  not  many 
men  whose  disappointments  are  like  his 
—and  to  most  of  us  torture  in  shoes  is 
hardly  tolerated. 

That's  why  we  always  insist  on  ESCO— 
to  be  assured  of  the  right  size,  on  the 
right  last,  at  the  right  price/ 

"Wear  ESCO-lt's  Best  For  You" 


Sold  at  leading  shoe  stores  right 
in  your  own  home  town 
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Del  Monte  Asparagus 

WHAT  tempting  good  things  you  can  pre- 
pare from  Del  Monte  Asparagus !  Such 
delicious  salads— such  appetizing  cream  soups! 
There  is  no  delicacy  that  can  quite  compare 
to  Del  Monte  Asparagus.  It  adds  the  touch 
of  distinction  to  the  simplest  meal. 

Del  Monte  is  the  world's  largest  canner 
of  asparagus.  The  experience,  resources  and 
high  standards  of  the  Del  Monte  organization 
make  certain  of  exactly  the  quality  you  want 
— in  every  can. 


Long  spears  in  the 
tall  can — and  tips 
in  the  smaller  cans 
—  with  the  D el 
Monte  label — a 
mark  of  quality. 


For  Sale  by  All  Grocers 


especially  Guam,  became  very  important  stations  for  the 
English  and  New  England  whalers. 

My  day-dreaming  of  the  past  history  of  the  island  lying 
before  me  was  rudely  terminated  by  the  shout  of  a  sailor 
announcing  the  fact  that  the  port  doctor  was  leaving  the 
shore  in  his  launch  in  order  to  board  us. 
(To  be  continued) 


The  Port  of  Aparri 

{Continued  from  page  434) 

such  firm  shoals  both  on  the  bar  and  in  the  river  itself, 
that  only  severe  floods  can  cut  a  channel  through  them. 
The  result  is  that  unless  a  major  flood  occurs  at  the  very  end 
of  the  northeast  monsoon  season,  there  will  be  no  channel 
through  the  bar  during  the  following  southwest  monsoon 
season,  deep  enough  to  enable  vessels  drawing  over  twelve 
feet  to  enter  at  low  tide. 

As  late  as  1915,  the  shore  extended  at  least  a  kilometer 
out  in  front  of  Aparri.  Probably  a  series  of  fortunate 
seasons  had  enabled  the  river  to  establish  its  principal 
channel  near  the  town  and  to  keep  it  clear  long  enough  to 
force  the  sand  borne  by  the  littoral  current  out  into  the  sea 
in  the  form  of  a  sand-spit,  instead  of  as  a  bar  across  the 
mouth.  A  peculiarly  tough  and  hardy  grass  which  soon 
finds  a  foothold  in  sand  dunes  promptly  began  to  grow, 
holding  the  spit  against  erosion  by  wind  and  rain  until 
even  scant  shrubs  appeared.  Thus  a  natural  jetty  was 
formed  which  stabilized  the  river  channel  and  enabled  the 
river  current  to  maintain  a  natural  entrance  deep  enough 
for  large  vessels. 

In  a  comparatively  short  time,  however,  the  process  was 
reversed  and  the  combined  action  of  storms  and  waves  was 
not  so  propitious.  The  sand-spit  melted  away  and  the 
littoral  current,  continuing  its  ceaseless  work,  pushed  the 
bar  across  the  river  mouth  and  even  aided  the  waves  of 
the  sea  in  a  destructive  incursion  on  the  shore  of  Aparri 
itself. 

The  result  of  this  cycle  of  changes  was  to  create  a  demand 
for  shore  protection  works,  which  were  attempted  in  the 
form  of  concrete -pile  groins,  with  wooden  flash  boards 
between  them.  Wave  action  soon  destroyed  these  works, 
which  could  not  retain  the  fine  sand. 

A  long  sea  wall  was  then  built  parallel  to  the  shore, 
partly  as  a  masonry  gravity  section  and,  later,  extended 
with  steel  sheet  piles.  This  was,  primarily,  of  course,  to 
protect  the  town.  It  suffered  damage  at  various  times, 
sections  of  the  gravity  wall  sinking  straight  down,  in  some 
cases,  scarcely  getting  out  of  plumb  as  they  did  so. 

The  first  real  effort  to  better  the  entrance  to  the  port, 
however,  was  made  some  fifteen  years  ago,  when  a  few 
wooden  pile  hurdles  were  built  a  short  distance  upstream 
from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  They  were  intended  to  train 
the  current  away  from  the  town  and  to  so  stabilize  the  main 
current  where  it  crosses  the  bar  as  to  fix  the  location  of  the 
entrance  channel.  Destroyed  by  floods  and  rebuilt  from 
time  to  time,  they  accomplished  their  object  as  far  as  the 
town  was  concerned,  but  failed  to  control  the  channel. 

The  next  step  initiated  the  present  work  and  was  under- 
taken as  the  result  of  studies  made  with  a  view  of  improve- 
ment of  the  port  alone,  because  of  repeated  interruptions 
to  marine  traffic. 
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A  rock-fill  jetty  was  planned,  to  extend  out  from  the 
seashore  near  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  mouth,  with  the 
object  of  intercepting  the  littoral  current  and  its  sand- 
burden  and  to  prevent  the  waves  from  the  northeast  from 
building  up  the  bar.  This,  in  effect,  is  no  more  than  a  scheme 
to  artificially  reproduce  the  natural  sand-spit  already 
mentioned.  Unfortunately,  derrick-size  rock  could  not 
be  had,  in  quantity,  either  up  the  river  (within  navigable 
limits)  or  nearer  than  some  fifty  kilometers  along  the  beach, 
to  the  eastward.  The  nearest  quarry  site  that  was  found 
was  so  badly  exposed  to  the  sea  that  the  cost  of  the  rock 
in  place  would  be  prohibitive  and  qualified  contractors 
would  not  even  consider  offering  a  bid  on  the  job. 

The  plan  was  then  changed  to  call  for  a  concrete  pile 
affair  with  concrete  slabs  between  them,  somewhat  along 
the  lines  of  the  old  groins,  but  with  batter-piles  to  strengthen 
the  vertical  piles  and  heavy  concrete  slabs  instead  of  wooden 
plank  flash-boards. 

The  first  location  chosen  proved  to  be  too  near  the  river 
mouth  and  a  severe  flood,  scouring  at  least  thirty  feet  deep, 
carried  away  the  initial  work,  together  with  some  of  the 
equipment  and  materials. 

The  location  was  moved  a  little  to  the  eastward  and  as 
much  of  the  structure  completed  as  funds  permitted  (about 
220  lineal  meters),  but  still  it  failed  to  function  as  was 
expected,  the  difficulty  lying  in  the  fact  that  the  concrete 
slabs  gradually  settled  out  of  sight,  leaving  nothing  but 
the  vertical  piles  to  impede  the  passage  of  the  littoral  current 
and  its  sand  burden. 

A  few  years  ago  the  demand  that  dredging  be  tried  to 
open  a  channel  through  the  bar  became  so  great  that  in 
spite  of  the  certainty  of  failure,  a  trial  had  to  be  made  to 
satisfy  the  petitioners.  The  result  was  the  wasting  of  a 
considerable  sum  of  money  and  the  loss  of  thirteen  lives, 
due  probably  to  a  premature  dynamite  explosion. 

A  new  study  of  the  problem  was  then  undertaken  and 
the  plan  outlined  in  the  accompanying  sketch  was  evolved. 
This  plan  contemplates  the  gradual  control  of  the  river 
current,  by  means  of  a  series  of  hurdles,  so  as  to  force  the 
channel  over  toward  the  town  when  the  new  type  jetty  is 
ready  to  function.  The  jetty  is  to  be  of  steel  sheet-pile 
construction,  filled  with  small-sized  rock  (all  that  is  avail- 
able) and  capped  with  concrete.  About  2,300  lineal  meters 
of  hurdles  have  already  been  built. 

The  old  concrete  pile  structure  is  utilized  to  support 
parallel  sheet-pile  walls  filled  with  rock  and  capped  with 
concrete  and  the  shoreward  end  of  the  jetty  is  to  be  con- 
nected by  a  combination  steel  sheet-pile  and  concrete 
retaining  wall  to  the  mouth  of  the  Appagonan  Estero, 
to  insure  that  the  river  may  not  cut  in  between  the  jetty 
and  the  town,  as  it  is  reported  to  have  done  many  years 
ago.     This  wall  is  planned  to  be  used  as  a  wharf. 

The  jetty  will  have  to  extend  far  enpugh  seaward  to 
prevent  the  littoral  current  from  delivering  its  sand  at  the 
bar  and  must  be  able  to  withstand  severe  wave  action  until 
the  shore  builds  out  to  protect  it,  while  on  the  river  side, 
at  least  near  the  river  mouth,  it  must  be  capable  of  resist- 
ing scour  of  at  least  thirty  feet. 

Thus  far,  a  single-line  sheet-pile  wall  has  been  built 
parallel  to  and  supported  by  the  old  concrete  piles,  and  at 
the  seaward  end  thereof,  two  units  of  the  double-line  jetty 
have  been  built.     Work  is  now  in  progress  to  convert  the 
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Maybe  it's 
not  all  his  fault 


MAYBE — he  came  to  school  with- 
out a  proper  breakfast.  A  boy 
can't  study  on  merely  toast  and  cof- 
fee. He  needs  a  well  balanced,  nou- 
rishing meal  of  Quaker  Oats.  All 
children  do. 

Educators,  physicians,  dieticians 
everywhere  recommend  Quaker  Oats. 
It  is  rich  in  the  vital  properties  that 
keep  the  mind  alert  and  active  and 
replace  the  energy  used  up  by  study. 

Quaker  Oats  is  not  only 
highly  nutritious,  but  it 
has  a  delicious  flavour  and 
creamy  richness  that  appeal 
to  children  and  grown-ups 
alike.  Serve  it  in  some 
form  every  day.  Easy  to 
prepare,  it  now  cooks  in 
23^2  minutes. 


Quick  Cooking 


Cooks  in  2H  minutes— longer  if  you  prefer 
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OIE'S  EMULSION 

contains  double  the  quantity  of  cod-liver  oil 
of  ordinary  emulsions  and  3  hypophosphites 
instead  of  2. 


MADE  FRESH  IN  MANILA 


A  bottle  lasts 
a  child  about 
3  weeks,  and  a 
teaspoonf ul 
night  and 
morning  con- 
tains more  vi- 
tamins A  and 
D  for  blood 
and  bones 
than  all  the 
milk  anyone 
can  drink  in  a 
day. 


Cod-liver  oil  500 
cc;  acacia  125 
aa  5  gm.;  syrup 
gm.;  calc.  hypo- 
phos.  10  gm.;  pot. 
&  sod.  hypophos. 
&  flavoring  s.  q. 
1    liter. 


ANTI-INFECTIVE 

BONE-BUILDING 

STRENGTH-GIVING 

WARDS  OFF 

Debility 

Anemia 

Nervous- 
ness 

Tubercu- 
losis 

Rickets 

Mental 
Fag 


During  these  two  months  your 
children  face  the  hardest  period  of 
the  school  year,  the  rainy  season.  Let 
them  have  a  teaspoonful  of  Boie's 
Emulsion  of  Cod  Liver  Oil  night  and 
morning  and  cease  worrying — Boie's 
Emulsion  will  pull  them  through  with 
flying  colors. 


SOLD    BY    GOOD   DRUG   STORES 
EVERYWHERE 

BOTICA  BOIE 

MANILA 


single-line  wall  to  a  double-line  structure,  because  the  river 
cut  in  so  closely  during  the  last  flood  season  that  it  demon- 
strated that  the  latter  feature  of  the  work  can  not  be  safely 
deferred,  as  was  originally  intended.  It  has  also  been 
decided  to  immediately  build  about  one  hundred  meters 
of  the  river  wall  extending  upstream  from  the  shoreward 
end  of  the  jetty,  to  protect  the  latter. 

The  work  under  contract  at  present  calls  for  three  more 
"units"  or  sections  on  the  seaward  end  of  the  jetty,  in  addi- 
tion to  that  described,  all  of  which  is  indicated  in  the  accom- 
panying sketch.  Thus  at  the  end  of  June,  1936,  there  will 
be  a  total  of  three  hundred  eighteen  meters  of  jetty  in 
place  and  one  hundred  meters  of  the  river  wall. 

By  reference  to  the  sketch,  the  beneficial  effect  of  even 
the  small  amount  of  work  thus  far  accomplished  is  evident. 
The  littoral  drift  promptly  follows  the  jetty  seaward,  and 
the  shore  line  is  advanced  as  rapidly  as  the  jetty  is  built, 
while  the  bar  is  disappearing. 

Construction  is  not  as  rapid  as  is  desirable  in  this  sort 
of  work,  but  the  favorable  season,  at  least  for  work  in  the 
sea,  is  so  short  and  so  uncertain  that  the  utmost  care  must 
be  exercised  to  avoid  destruction  of  the  sheet  piling  struc- 
ture before  it  can  be  filled  up  and  capped.  In  fact,  the 
present  contractor  suffered  heavy  loss  when  the  first  of  the 
double-walled  sections  was  destroyed  while  under  construc- 
tion. 

With  the  additional  funds  available,  it  is  expected  that  a 
substantial  amount  of  the  jetty  can  be  built,  which  should 
affect  the  entrance  very  favorably.  At  the  same  time,  the 
shore  in  front  of  the  town  will  undoubtedly  advance  suffi- 
ciently to  obviate  any  further  damage  to  the  sea  walls  or 
to  the  shore  itself  in  front  of  the  town. 

Additional  hurdles  will  be  constructed  to  gradually  force 
the  main  current  at  low  river-stages  toward  the  town  and 
eventually  it  is  expected  that  the  river  will  establish  its 
principal  channel  at  the  place  of  least  resistance,  i.e.,  along 
the  river  wall  and  jetty,  thus  attaining  the  goal  of  the  years 
of  effort  and  heavy  expenditures  that  have  been  devoted 
to  this  project. 

Governor-General  Leonard  Wood  once  stated  that  the 
control  of  the  mighty  force  of  flood  waters  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult  problems  of  engineering.  The  Cagayan  is  a  big 
river.  It  is  two  kilometers  wide  at  the  mouth  and  in  flood 
its  upper  reaches  are  a  raging  torrent,  although  consider- 
able of  its  force  is  dissipated  as  it  spreads  out  at  its  wide 
mouth.  It  is  by  far  the  largest  river  in  the  Islands.  The 
mud  it  carries  stains  the  sea  for  miles  beyond  the  mouth 
and  its  current  is  so  strong  that  by  some  peculiar  circum- 
stance a  submarine  canyon  one  hundred  fifty  feet  deep  is 
maintained  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  river. 

For  many  years,  European  engineers  have  attempted  to 
solve  exactly  the  same  problem  as  is  presented  at  Aparri, 
trying  first  one  scheme  and  then  another.  Only  recently 
a  ten -year  study  was  completed  into  the  causes  of  bar 
formation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Maas  river  in  Holland, 
where  dredging  had  proven  to  be  an  endless  source  of  ex- 
pense. Aparri  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  products  of  the 
great  valley  drained  by  the  Cagayan,  an  area  destined  to 
be  one  of  the  mainstays  of  Philippine  commerce.  Even 
today,  Aparri  is  probably  second  in  importance  only  to 
Manila,  of  all  the  ports  in  Luzon.  But  unless  the  port  of 
Aparri  is  accessible  at  all  times,  the  valley  cannot  hope  to 
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progress  as  it  should,  because  transportation  costs  are  the 
deciding  factor  between  profit  and  loss.  Steamship  op- 
erators must  recover  losses  due  to  delays  and  added  expense 
when  the  port  is  found  inaccessible  and  lower  rates  can  only 
be  expected  when  the  port  is  so  improved  that  handling 
charges  are  at  a  minimum. 

Improvement  of  the  port  will  cost  a  lot  of  money,  as  it  is 
obviously  a  large  and  difficult  project,  but  the  longer  it  is 
delayed,  the  greater  the  aggregate  loss  to  the  valley  and 
the  Islands  as  a  whole.  There  are  many  who  have  consider- 
ed Aparri  hopeless  as  a  port  and  who  advocate  road,  or 
even  railroad,  connection  from  the  Cagayan  Valley  road  to 
Port  San  Vicente,  over  seventy  kilometers  eastward  of 
Aparri.  Who  can  picture  the  cost  of  moving  every  ton 
of  valley  cargo  all  that  extra  distance,  year  in  and  year  out, 
and  then  seriously  think  of  abandoning  Aparri  and  the 
natural  traffic  artery  offered  by  the  river?  Even  if  it 
cost  a  million  pesos  to  make  Aparri  a  real  port,  the  price 
would  be  repaid  in  so  short  a  time  through  the  savings  in 
handling  charges  alone  that  it  would  be  utterly  unsound 
to  defer  carrying  out  this  project.  If  those  who  think  that 
river  traffic  has  been  driven  out  of  business  by  motor  vehicles 
will  only  recall  the  present  program  of  tremendous  expen- 
ditures in  the  United  States  to  restore  the  Mississippi  and 
other  inland  water-borne  traffic  to  its  pristine  importance 
and  will  consider  the  immense  part  the  rivers  of  Europe 
and  of  most  countries  have  in  the  world's  commerce,  they 
must  concede  that  foresight  dictates  that  the  port  of  Aparri 
and  the  Cagayan  river  should  be  developed  as  a  major 
asset  of  this  country.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  today  alone, 
but  vitally  concerns  the  future. 


Russia's  War  Power 

{Continued  from,  page  432) 

three  and  forty  years  of  age,  reach  15,000,000  in  number. 
Enormous,  too,  but  difficult  to  estimate,  is  the  membership 
in  various  militia  organizations.  These  even  include 
women,  and  women,  too,  are  undergoing  training  as  air- 
plane pilots. 

The  largest  and  most  powerful  part  of  the  Russian  army 
is  stationed  in  European  Russia.  General  Blucher's  army 
in  the  east,  for  the  protection  of  Siberia  against  Japan, 
seems  to  be  quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  but  is  small  in 
comparison  to  the  total  armed  might  of  Russia.  It  is 
estimated  that  less  than  one-eighth  of  all  mobile  troops 
are  stationed  in  the  Far  East,  although  the  forces  there  are 
equipped  for  a  war  possibly  of  long  duration. 

The  Russian  defensive  has  its  weak  points,  but  great 
effort  is  being  made  to  eliminate  them.  One  of  these  is  the 
transportation  system,  especially  the  railroads,  which  are 
not  in  the  best  condition.  Then  the  stock  of  horses  is 
relatively  small.  Horses  decreased  in  number  from  34,- 
000,000  on  1929  to  16,000,000  in  1934.  But  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  railroads  and  horses,  the  army  is  being  largely 
motorized.  Ten  divisions  and  the  entire  artillery  are  al- 
ready motorized.  The  third  weakness  is  the  lack  of  a 
strong  sea  fleet.  But  as  the  Red  Army  is  a  defensive  one 
and  as  the  coast  defenses  are  strong,  this  lack  is  not  greatly 
felt.  But  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  in  connection  with  the 
new  German  naval  projects,  the  Soviet  Union  will  consider 
again  the  strategical  situation  in  the  Baltic. 
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Attractive — Tasty — Satisfying 

LIBBY'S  Corned  Beef—cooked  and  ready  to 
serve  as  it  comes  from  the  tin — supplies 
nourishing,  healthful  meat  that  is  appetizing  and 
palatable.  Think  of  the  saving  in  time  and 
fuel.  Think  of  the  convenience.  Simply  buy 
a  tin  of  Libby's  Corned  Beef  from  your  near- 
est store — open  the  tin  and  serve.  No  pre- 
paration is  necessary. 

Libby's  Corned  Beef  makes  delicious  sand- 
wiches, or  it  may  be  heated  and  served  with 
rice  or  vegetables.  You  can  be  sure  of  the  fine 
flavor  and  uniform  excellence  of  every  tin. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 

Libby's  Corned  Beef 
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Keep  Up  With  The 

PASSING  SHOW 


YOUR  home  makes  a  com- 
fortable theater,  doesn't  it? 
And  it's  nice  to  have  the  passing 
show  brought  to  your  easy  chair 
— a  full  length,  full  time  produc- 
tion, too! 

Maybe  you're  only  interested  in 
the  "feature  pictures",  the  things 
big  enough  to  make  the  front 
page.  Perhaps  you  like  those 
"educational  shorts",  the  un- 
biased editorials  or  the  home 
making  articles  by  well  known 
writers.  It  may  be  the  "comedy", 
with  Skeezix,  Jiggs  or  Major 
Hoople  in  the  leading  role.  The 
"serials"  may  hold  your  atten- 
tion, the  features  and  column- 
ists. But  altogether,  say,  don't 
they  make  up  the  best  show  in 
the  Philippines  ? 

And  remember,  it's  a  DOUBLE 
FEATURE  attraction  — the  ads 
are  full  of  news,  too!  The  news 
about  something  new  to  use  in 
your  home,  something  to  wear  or 
something  healthful  to  eat.  But 
it  IS  new  and  news  when  it  ap- 
pears on  the  pages  of  the  Manila 
Daily  Bulletin. 

The  passing  show  is  an  inexpen- 
sive program!  It's  the  best  way 
to  keep  pace  with  the  changing 
scene.  And  the  best  part  of  it  is 
that  there's  a  complete  change  of 
program  every  day! 

Subscribe  Today  For  The 
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Cagayan  Valley 

(Continued  from  page  431) 

tan,  and  bam- 
boo, and  caulk- 
ed with  coco- 
nut  husk. 
Some  of  them 
are  very  large 
and  though 
they  do  not 
have  a  nail  in 
their  construc- 
tion it  is  possi- 
ble for  them  to 
venture  far  out 
into  the  China 
Sea,  up  and 
down  the  Ilo~ 
cos  coast,  and 
even  to  Manila. 

These  barangayans  are  admirably  adapted  for  service  on 
the  Cagayan  river,  and  are  then  propelled  by  both  sails 
and  poles.  Under  ordinary  conditions  they  consume  about 
ten  days  from  Aparri  to  Tuguegarao  and  a  month  from 
Aparri  to  Ilagan.  At  times  it  takes  two  months  to  go  from 
Aparri  to  Echague  or  to  points  on  the  Magat  river  or  up 
some  of  the  small  tributaries. 

The  captain  takes  along  with  him  his  family,  including 
his  dogs  and  fighting  cocks.  The  cargo  consists  of  such 
articles  as  the  people  along  the  way  need,  bartered  for  such 
products  as  they  desire  to  dispose  of.  The  captain  and  his 
wife  are  usually  shrewd  bargainers. 

The  low  places  in  the  Cagayan  river  make  it  necessary 
for  barangayans  to  use  a  large  number  of  pole  men  com- 
monly called  bugadores.  There  are  from  a  dozen  to 
twenty  or  more  bugadores  on  a  vessel.  The  poles  are  tipped 
with  iron  spikes  to  prevent  slipping  when  stuck  into  the 
bank  or  river  beds  and  have  knobs  at  the  other  or  shoulder 
end. 

The  cabin  of  the  barangayan  is  a  kind  of  poop,  in  Ibanag 
cay  an.  In  this  the  captain  who  is  called  the  pilot  and  his 
family  and  crew  sleep.  The  cargo  or  freight  is  usually, 
unless  it  be  live  stock  which  kept  on  the  deck,  stored  below 
deck.  The  barangayans  do  not  have  hatches  but  are 
covered  with  roof-like  nipa  shelters.  Attached  to  the  sides 
of  the  boat  are  outriggers  which  the  Cagayanos  call  patappa 
and  Tagalog  catig.  The  hollow  bamboos  serves  to  prevent 
the  vessel  from  turning  over,  taking  the  place  of  a  keel. 

The  rivermen  are  very  intelligent  with  respect  to  currents 
and  tides,  and  they  know  the  river  and  its  branches  so  well 
that  where  another  craft  like  a  launch  may  be  stalled,  ba- 
rangayans of  much  larger  size  move  steadily  up  the  river. 
Traveling  without  schedules,  these  boats  tie  up  at  any  spot 
the  captain  desires. 

The  river  craft  bring  down  the  river  cargoes  of  tobacco 
or  other  products  bought  or  exchanged  for  sari-sari  or 
carried  for  companies  which  do  not  find  it  advantageous  to 
send  special  boats  of  their  own  up  the  river.  Of  live  stock 
they  carry  everything  salable  from  an  iguana  to  a  carabao.  If 
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the  barangayan  has  been  contracted  for  by  Chinese  merchants 
it  is  likely  to  contain  whatever  is  found  in  a  Chinese  store 
such  as  salt,  soap,  garlic,  dried  fish,  canned  goods,  tapa, 
sausages,  flour,  matches,  petroleum,  and  other  common 
household    commoditi  es . 

The  barangayans  enable  small  tobacco  growers  in  isolated 
spots  of  the  valley  to  make  shipments  to  market,  as  they 
are  able  to  reach  places  where  steamers  or  launches  can  not 
go.  Boats  put  together  with  screws  or  nails  are  not  as 
mobile  as  those  held  together  by  rattan,  and  in  case  leaks 
occur  on  account  of  their  being  strained  by  passing  over 
rapids  or  shoals,  they  have  to  go  into  dry  docks  for  repairs. 
The  latter  can  be  repaired  with  some  rattan  ties  and  a  few 
coconut  husks  without  great  expense  or  loss  of  time.  Steam- 
ers or  launches  have  to  use  considerable  space  for  fuel  and 
can  not  remain  long  from  their  base  without  replenishment. 
The  barangayan  can  stay  out  as  long  as  the  pilot  wishes. 
The  only  fuel  he  needs  is  fire  wood  for  cooking,  which  can 
be  obtained  anywhere.  The  pilot  is  usually  responsible 
to  no  one  but  himself  and  can  stay  out  as  long  as  he  desires. 
He  can  pay  his  crew  whenever  he  gets  ready  to  do  so.  They 
are  usually  amenable  to  the  requirements  of  the  service,  not 
inclined  to  strike,  and  are  willing  to  conform  to  the 
exigencies  of  occasions. 

The  tributaries  of  the  Cagayan  are  tortuous  and  generally 
of  uneven  channel.  In  some  places  river  boats  have  to 
be  pulled,  almost  lifted,  upstream,  and  may  then  again 
reach  deep  and  smooth  sailing  water  where  lands  are  pro- 
ductive and  where  there  are  just  returns  for  the  efforts 
made  to  reach  them. 

A  trip  on  a  barangayan  is  well  worthwhile.  There  is  the 
ever-changing  view,  and  if  the  traveler  wants  ro  read  or  write, 
he  can  do  so  in  peace  and  quietness.  At  night  he  may 
retire  early  or  listen  to  the  chanteys  of  the  members  of 
crew  who  mix  on  easy  terms  of  equality  with  the  master 
and  his  family,  yet  are  courteous  and  obedient  to  every 
command.  Someone  aboard  is  bound  to  speak  English, 
if  one  understands  only  English.  It  may  be  the  master's 
wife  or  daughter,  and  all  are  solicitous  respecting  the 
passenger's  welfare  and  ready  to  see  to  it  that  he  gets  chicken, 
pork,  fresh  fish,  coffee,  tea,  chocolate,  even  fresh  carabao 
milk,  and  well-cooked  rice  on  the  way  and  that  he  is  pro- 
tected as  far  as  possible  from  annoyances. 

It  is  generally  said  that  the  Filipinos  in  the  Cagayan 
valley,  especially  those  who  are  not  sophisticated  by  travel, 
are  among  the  most  kindly  and  courteous  in  the  country. 
There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  among  the  Cagayanos 
that  a  visitor  is  an  honored  member  of  the  group  to  which 
he  attaches  himself  and  as  long  as  he  behaves  must  be 
made  as  comfortable  as  possible. 

In  eut  of  the  way  spots,  should  the  stranger  wish  to 
leave  the  craft  for  a  night,  he  may  find  hospitality  at  either 
some  school  teacher's  home  or  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
administrador  of  the  local  branch  of  the  Tabacalera  Com- 
pany or  one  of  the  other  tobacco  corporations  who  very  gra- 
ciously will  care  for  him,  as  a  rule,  free  of  charge,  supplying 
him  with  excellent  food  and  drink  as  well  as  with  infor- 
mation regarding  the  topography,  history,  and  customs  of 
the  country. 
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To  the  Tabaealera  Company,  the  valley  owes  much  of  its 
progress.  It  was  the  first  to  introduce  steamers  and  launch- 
es on  the  river.  At  the  present  time  the  Red  Line  Trans- 
portation Company  affords  quick  river  transportation  for 
freight  and  passengers,  but  the  larger  part  of  the  freight 
carrying  is  still  done  by  the  Tabaealera  Company,  Of  course 
this  Company  secured  its  hold  in  the  valley  through  its  re- 
lationship with  the  old  Spanish  Tobacco  Monopoly,  but  it 
is  through  the  Company  that  contact  with  the  outer  world 
was  established  and  many  prominent  Filipinos  of  the  valley 
reached  Spain.  The  corporation  has  for  a  long  time  run  a 
line  of  steamships  from  Manila  to  Aparri,  carrying  freight 
and  passengers,  and  at  present  utilizes  numerous  covered 
scows  built  of  wood  or  iron  for  the  purpose  of  freighting 
thousands  of  bales  of  tobacco  which  are  transferred  to 
steamships  at  Aparri.  In  all  the  large  towns  and  barrios 
along  the  Cagayan  river  wherever  tobacco  is  grown  the 
Tabaealera  Company  has  offices.  Its  representatives  are 
always  courteous  and  solicitous,  and  if  one  happens  to  be 
in  distress,  no  one  will  come  to  his  aid  quicker  than  an 
employee  of  this  organization.  The  Company  has  always 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  distinguished  men  such  as  governor- 
generals,  other  high  insular  officials,  and  distinguished  for- 


eign personages  who  visit  the  valley,  steamers  which  on 
occasions  navigate  as  far  as  Alcala  or  Tuguegarao.  Though 
Ilagan  and  Tuguegarao  may  not  be  overlooked  as  places 
where  strangers  are  treated  kindly  by  the  Company,  it  is 
at  Lalloc,  the  site  of  the  former  See  of  Nueva  Segovia, 
where  almost  princely  treatment,  indeed  consideration 
befitting  the  widespread  reputation  of  this  organization 
for  hospitality,  is  shown  to  strangers.  When  the  writer 
was  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  he  never  made 
a  request  of  a  representative  of  the  Tabaealera  for  anything 
that  would  aid  the  schools  that  was  not  granted  with  a 
cordiality  bordering  on  eagerness.  For  a  genuine  interest 
in  the  progress  of  Cagayan  valley,  financially  and  other- 
wise, the  Tabaealera  and  other  firms  dealing  in  tobacco  in 
the  section  like  the  La  Insular,  La  Yebana,  La  Alhambra, 
and  other  smaller  companies  are  notable. 

The  fisheries  along  the  northern  coast  of  Cagayan  con- 
stitutes an  important  industry,  and  a  number  of  large  mills 
have  given  an  impetus  to  lumbering  in  Cagayan,  Isabela, 
and  Nueva  Vizcaya. 

A  new  and  picturesque  business  movement  in  Cagayan 
is  auto  truck  peddling.     The  modern  auto  truck  has  almost 
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Dobie:     Coronado's  Children:     Lost  Mines  and  Buried  Treasures 
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Marie:     Princess  in  Exile 
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crowded  out  the  ambulating  peddler  of  a  decade  ago.  The 
well  known  peddler  dealt  in  jewelry  and  notions  which 
could  easily  be  carried  by  cargadores.  The  auto  truck 
peddler  handles  these  and  more  substantial  wares.  For 
money  or  for  notions  he  accepts  vegetables,  staple  produce, 
— anything  for  which  there  is  a  sale  in  the  markets  of  Ma- 
nila. A  dozen  or  more  trucks  leave  Cagayan  valley  weekly 
for  Manila,  laden  with  poultry,  pigs,  vegetables,  and  fruits 
that  are  likely  to  reach  the  market  in  good  condition.  Of 
course,  the  good  roads  have  made  this  possible.  But  the 
new  transportation  facilities  are  not  the  only  cause  of  the 
success  of  this  venture  in  merchandizing. 

The  valley  has  been  quickened  into  modern  processes 
largely  through  the  public  schools.  School  gardens,  home 
economics  and  trade  school  activities,  not  to  mention 
handicraft  work  in  the  elementary  grades,  early  began  in 
the  Cagayan  schools.  The  Cagayan  High  School  graduated 
its  first  class  in  1908  and  furnished  most  of  the  government 
offices  and  schools  of  the  valley  with  employees  up  to  the 
early  20's  when  secondary  instruction  in  Isabela  and  Nueva 
Vizcaya  became  more  highly  developed. 

Eight  trade  and  farm  schools  placed  at  strategic  points 
from  Bayombong  to  Aparri  suggest  that  the  people  believe 
in  the  dignity  and  worth  of  labor.  The  schools  of  Cagayan 
have  sent  to  Manila  carnivals  and  even  out  of  the  country, 
outstanding  athletes.  But  they  have  not  placed  their 
best  bets  on  athletics.  The  farm  and  trade  schools  are 
developing  a  class  of  industrial-minded  young  people  that 
promises  to  make  this  empire  the  home  of  sturdy,  thrifty, 
and  intelligent  citizens.  When  the  farm  school  site  was 
acquired  at  Echague  in  Isabela,  the  Division  Superintendent 
was  criticized  for  such  a  foolhardy  selection.  Several 
years  afterwards,  another  superintendent  began  work  with 
raising  rice  and  garden  vegetables.  "What  a  stupid  thing! 
No  sane  person  would  think  of  rice  cultivation  on  that 
kind  of  soil,"  said  the  critics.  Now  the  environs  of  Echague 
are  green  with  hundreds  of  hectares  of  rice,  while  garden 
vegetables,  including  cabbages,  eggplants,  beans,  Bermuda 
onions,  fruits,  and  other  quick  growing  crops,  are  plentiful. 
Good  breeds  of  poultry  and  pigs  and  even  cattle  have  been 
introduced,  the  health  of  the  people  of  the  section  has  been 
improved,  and  undernourishment  has  been  appreciably 
decreased  because  of  the  way  to  better  living  blazed  by  the 
schools. 

Nipa  shacks  are  being  substituted  in  many  places,  even 
in  remote  barrios,  by  more  substantially  built  houses  due 
to  a  rising  standard  of  living  and  the  supply  of  carpenters — • 
an  achievement  of  the  trade  and  farm  schools.  Benches 
and  ramshackle  tables  in  homes  are  giving  place  to  fur- 
niture made  in  the  shops  of  boys  who  have  been  trained  in 
the  schools  to  do  good  work. 

The  school  girls  of  Cagayan  valley  cut  the  trains  from 
their  dresses,  adopting  short  skirts,  much  earlier  than  did 
those  in  the  central  plains  of  Luzon,  and  some  of  the  best 
riders  in  the  country  are  the  daring  horse-women  of  the 
section  who  ride  astride,  fearlessly  fording  rough  streams  and 
climbing  the  steepest  hills.  Few  homes  where  the  children 
have  gone  to  school  are  without  canned  fruits  which  the 
girls  have  learned  to  preserve  in  school.  A  cross  section 
census  made  several  years  ago,  disclosed  that  about  seventy 
per  cent  of  the  population  that  should  have  been  in  the 
schools  since  their  organization  are  able  to  read,  write,  and 
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speak  English.  In  a  recent  survey  it  was  found  in  the 
Cagayan  schools  that  children  in  the  primary  grades  easily 
carry  over  ideas  received  in  English  into  the  dialect.  With- 
in Cagayan  a  dozen  dialects  more  or  less  related  to  Ibanag 
are  spoken.  In  addition,  Ilocano  is  widespread.  Of 
course,  English  is  a  medium  through  which  all  of  these 
inhabitants,  including  some  of  the  hill  or  mountain  tribes, 
find  a  meeting  of  minds. 

A  score  of  years  ago  there  were  thousands  of  unoccupied 
hectares  of  public  land  suited  to  farming  in  the  valley. 
Much  of  this  land  has  been  taken  up  by  homesteaders  from 
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the  Ilocos  and  other  provinces.  Still,  in  all  three  provinces 
of  the  valley  there  may  be  found  desirable  places  to  ac- 
commodate many  thousands  more. 

The  Cagayan  Valley  road  has  now  been  extended  to 
Langanan  which  is  linked  with  a  road  from  Bangued  in 
Ilocos  Norte.  This  enables  tourists  to  go  by  land  from 
Manila  and  up  the  China  coast  to  Aparri  and  return  through 
the  Cagayan  Valley  in  less  than  three  days.  But  it  is  not 
tourists  that  the  road  will  benefit  most.  It  will  be  a  high- 
way through  which  thousands  will  leave  economic  depend- 
ency on  the  west  coast  for  prosperity  and  independence 
through  industry  and  thrift  in  the  valley,  to  the  ultimate 
gain  of  the  whole  country. 

However,  much  must  still  be  done  in  Cagayan  valley. 
For  example,  the  Cagayan  river  must  be  managed  more 
efficiently.  Thousands  of  hectares  of  land  are  being  lost 
to  the  nation  through  erosion.  Derelict  trees  and  hulks  of 
barangayans  and  launches  lie  buried  in  the  channel  inter- 
rupting free  movement  of  trade  and  commerce  to  the 
general  detriment.  The  channel  of  this  river  and  its  mouth 
should  be  kept  open  at  all  seasons  to  legitimate  river  business 
not  with  Manila  alone  but  direct  with  Asiatic  and  European 
ports. 

If  the  electrification  scheme  ever  goes  through  the  Le- 
gislature, the  water  power  beyond  San  Mariano  in  Isabela 
can  be  harnessed  to  undreamed  of  wealth  possibilities. 

Cagayan  Province  affords  three  ways  for  people  of  the 
Mountain  Province  to  the  west  of  coming  into  the  valley 
and  reaching  the  ocean.  One  is  by  the  Chico  river,  another 
is  by  road  at  Tuao,  and  still  a  third  is  by  river  to  Abulug. 
The  Chico  river  affords  means  for  students  from  the  Moun- 
tain Province  to  reach  the  Rural  High  School  at  Piat.  This 
school  has  over  six  hundred  acres  of  land  much  of  which  is 
adapted  to  stock  raising. 

Aparri  has  long  been  a  brain  puzzler  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Works  as  well  as  the  inhabitants  of  that  bustling 
trade  center  themselves.  The  sea  has  been  making  in- 
roads on  the  town  to  such  an  extent  that  it  has  eaten  away 
a  large  part  of  its  territory.  The  Insular  Government 
is  trying  to  save  the  town  and  seems  to  be  succeeding  by 
building  a  sea  wall.  The  mouth  of  the  river  at  Aparri  has 
been  the  scene  of  many  harrowing  tragedies  caused  by 
typhoons  and  floods.  Even  in  times  of  calm,  it  is  dangerous 
to  enter  the  river  as  the  sand  bars  are  treacherous.  Govern- 
ment experts  have  decided  that  in  case  the  worst  happens 
at  Appari,  an  excellent  harbor  can  be  found  at  San  Vicente, 
about  three  hours'  sail  east  from  the  present  port.  This 
is  a  quiet  place  which  affords  anchorage  for  sea  craft  which 
can  not  enter  Aparri  in  seasons  of  storms.  It  is  proposed 
to  build  a  road  from  Camalaniugan  on  the  Cagayan  valley 
road  to  this  point. 

This  article,  although  so  long,  is  only  suggestive  of  the 
rich  potentialities  of  a  section  bound  to  play  an  important 
part  in  the  future  of  the  Archipelago.  The  people,  in- 
cluding the  forest  and  mountain  tribes,  have  heard  the 
challenge  of  the  times  and  are  responding  to  it  with  a 
spirit  that  promises  splendid  results.  True  to  their  tra- 
ditional characteristics  the  Cagayanos  are  not  saying  much, 
but  are  thinking  deeply  and  doing  more.  Past  deeds  and 
present  opportunities  plus  the  force  of  purposeful  action 
presage  fuller  development  and  progress  in  every  way  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  and  themselves. 
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The  Manila  Railroad 

(Continued  from,  page  429) 

in   1932,   and   PI, 155,650.71   in   1934.     A  pretty  healthy 
showing. 

Further  study  of  reports  shows  that  these  losses  were  due 
to  a  combination  of  circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
the  management:  namely,  typhoon  damage;  cut-throat 
competition  of  highway  trucks;  the  passage  of  the  Jones- 
Costigan  Bill,  which  decreased  sugar  cane  shipments  by 
about  fifty  per  cent;  the  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  which 
caused  a  loss  of  some  f>600,000  in  interest  payments  on 
foreign  bonds,  as  interest  must  be  paid  in  specified  gold 
currencies. 

Undoubtedly  the  Manila  Railroad  is  operating  under  a 
serious  handicap  at  present,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
solution  of  its  problems,  at  least  until  some  way  is  found 
to  buy  up  its  foreign  gold  bonds,  upon  which  interest  must 
be  paid  at  unfavorable  exchange  values.  Many  of  us  look 
upon  the  Manila  Railroad  as  the  peoples'  property.  It 
might  be  pertinent  to  ask,  What  peoples'  property?  The 
Philippine  Government  has  about  f*25,000,000  invested 
in  Manila  Railroad  stock,  on  which  it  has  undoubtedly 
received  a  good  income.  The  outstanding  bonds,  amount- 
ing to  over  f>50,000,000,  are  held  by  foreign  capitalists. 
These  are  gold  bonds,  and  the  interest  must  be  paid  in 
specified  currencies  at  the  values  obtaining  when  the  bonds 
were  purchased.  There  is,  seemingly,  no  likelihood  of 
early  appreciation  in  the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar, 
which  of  course  means  the  value  of  the  peso.  This  knotty 
financial   problem   merits   the   consideration    of   our   best 

minds.  __ 

— F.  L.  M. 
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Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 


I 


HAVE  for  several  years  been  trying  to  get 
good  article  on  the  great  Cagayan  Valley 
and  on  the  Cagayan  River,  the  Philippines' 
most  important  water  course.  Although  the 
Cagayan  is  only  some  440  kilometers  long,  it  is 
two  kilometers  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  truly  continental  stream 
because  of  the  very  heavy  rainfall  in*  the  region 
which  it  drains.  Dr.  H.  Manning  Butler,  the  author  of  the  article 
which  features  this  issue  of  the  Philippine  Magazine,  was  one  of 
the  pioneer  American  teachers  in  the  Philippines  and  spent  seventeen 
years  in  the  Cagayan  Valley,  eleven  of  which  as  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  following  a  service  of  fifteen  years  in  the  schools  of  Panga- 
sinan.  He  is  at  present  Professor  of  Elementary  Education  at  the 
National  Teachers  College,  Manila,  a  position  he  accepted  after  his 
well-earned  retirement  from  the  Government  service. 

'  The  authoritative  article  on  the  Port  of  Aparri,  describing  the  work 
being  done  in  an  effort  to  control  the  Cagayan  River  at  the  mouth 
and  to  preventjsand  bars  from  closing  it  to  navigation,  is  by  A.  D. 
Williams,  ableiDirector  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works,  and  A.  T. 
Sylvester,  Supervising  Port  Works  Engineer  in  that  Bureau. 
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Napoleon  Garcia,  author  of  the  story,  "Death  in  the  Morning", 
was  born  at  Tanauan,  Batangas,  in  1917,  and  is  a  law  student  in  Manila. 
He  has  previously  written  a  number  of  poems  that  have  appeared  in 
this  publication. 

Beato  A.  de  la  Cruz,  already  known  to  readers  of  the  Philippine 
Magazine,  is  now  a  teacher  at  Ondoy,  Ibajay,  Capiz.  His  story, 
"When  Mother  Buckled  on  Father's  Bolo",  is  a  reminiscence  of  his 
own  childhood. 

F.  Fidel  Paz,  like  Angel  Par.  Vivas,  is  connected  with  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry,   and  is  also  already  known  to  the  readers  of  this  Magazine. 

"Attacked  by  Outlaws"  is  a  true  story.  Manuel  E.  Buenafe,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  the  Magazine,  is  a  teacher  in  Lanao. 

Talk  about  self-confidence!  I  received  a  letter  some  time  ago  from 
a  young  man  that  began  as  follows:  "You  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
I  have  decided  to  write  poems  according  to  the  standard  set  by  your 
popular  magazine.  The  enclosed  poems  are  my  most  recent  works. 
Will  you  please  consider  them  for  publication  in  the  next  issue  of  your 
paper?"  I  had  to  laugh  and  grabbed  a  printed  rejection  slip  while 
looking  over  the  poems  so  modestly  and  hesitatingly  offered.  But 
among  them  was  "Intruder"!     See  page  435. 

Jesus  Jose  Amado's  short  short  story,  "The  Neophyte",  was  another 
offering  that  I  simply  could  not  turn  down,  although  only  last  May 
I  published  his  first  short  story,  "False  Cross",  and  I  really  do  not 
wish  to  encourage  the  writing  of  love  letters  especially  by  the  very 
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young,  or  think  that  it  is  a  subject  that  should  be  taken  up  in  the  English 
classes  in  our  schools;  they  don't  usually  have  the  hoped  for  effect 
anyway.  Mr.  Amado  is  the  son  of  a  high  school  teacher  and  is  eighteen 
years  old.     He  lives  in  Atimonan,  Tayabas. 

I  had  a  letter  last  month  from  Tom  English  Moore,  formerly  Pro- 
fessor of  English  at  the  University  of  the  Philippines  and  author  of 
the  novel,  "Kalatong",  recently  published  in  Australia,  first  published 
serially  in  the  Philippine  Magazine.  He  is  now  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  leading  Australian  daily,  and  wrote 
that  he  is  so  busy  that  he  had  to  resign  as  President  of  the  Fellowship 
of  Australian  Writers,  an  organization  with  a  membership  of  around 
five  hundred.  "I  am  very  interested  in  the  Philippine  Magazine,,, 
he  said,  "which  you  manage  to  keep  at  a  high  level  under  what  must 
be  serious  difficulties  in  many  ways.  I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Magazine 
and  some  of  my  own  protegees  in  the  University  recognized  by  Pro- 
fessor Keesing  and  Director  of  Education  Bewley  in  their  selections. 
I  inclose  a  money  order  for  my  subscription  for  two  years.  I  don't 
know  when  my  last  one  ran  out,  but  I  have  a  feeling  I  owe  you  one, 
if  ndt  two.  The  last  number  of  the  Literary  Apprentice  [a  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  student  publication],  which  was  sent  to  me 
recently,  also  contains  some  good  things  and  justifies  my  belief  that 
Filipino  English  literature  is  going  to  be  something  worth  while  and  dis- 
tinctive. Did  you  get  the  copy  of  the  'Half  Way  Sun'  as  Kalatong 
was  rechristened?  I  liked  the  old  name,  but  the  publisher  here  thought 
that  it  would  scare  people  off  the  book.  Just  after  the  .christening 
I  saw  in  the  Magazine  that  Lippay  has  given  his  new  composition  the 
name  of  'The  Land  of  the  Half  Way  Sun',  so  the  title  seems  attractive 
as  well  as  suitable.  The  reviews  here  have  been  good  and  the  book 
is  selling  well — although  that  does  not  mean  a  fortune  in  Australia 
and  I  am  not  likely  to  make  as  much  from  sales  as  from  your  generous 
payment  for  the  serial.  Quite  a  number  of  the  reviewers  state  that  the 
book  is  one  that  will  last.  I  wonder.  The  novel  reviewer  of  my  own 
paper,  the  Sydney  Morning  Herald,  called  it  a  'distinctive  achieve- 
ment in  Australian  literature'.  The  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Monthly 
told  our  mutual  friend  Tomholt  that  it  is  the  best  novel  on  native  life 
in  the  Pacific  ever  written!  A  number  of  reviewers,  however,  have 
treated  it  as  an  adventure  story  or  romance,  whereas  I  meant  something 
more — an   epic,   character   study,   re-creation   of  the   original    Ifugao 

atmosphere,  etc I  can  not  say  how  much  I  owe  to  your  belief 

in  the  novel  and  your  help  in  publishing  it  in  the  Magazine  .  .  .  Tom- 
holt  is  down  in  Sydney  again,  revising  his  plays  which  Angus  &  Robert- 
son will  publish.     [Some  of  these  plays   were  first  published  in  the 

Philippine  Magazine]     He  is  also  doing  some  work  with  the  films 

Give  my  remembrance  to  all  my  old  friends  and  students.  With  best 
wishes,  as  ever,  etc." 

Major  W.  Turnbull's  articles  in  the  Philippine  Magazine  some 
years  ago  on  the  Dumagats  of  northeast  Luzon,  were  extensively  quoted 
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in  an  article  by  G.  S.  Maceda,  "The  Dumagats  of  Famy",  in  the  June 
Philippine  Journal  of  Science,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Science. 

Marc  T.  Greene's  article  on  Peking,  published  in  the  April  issue  of 
the  Philippine  Magazine,  was  reprinted  in  translation  in  the  Berlin 
Die  Auslese. 

It  will  interest  readers  of  the  Magazine  to  know  that  the  individual 
referred  to  in  the  editorial,  "The  Agent  Provocateur",  in  the  June 
issue,  was  shortly  afterwards  arrested  and  was  subsequently 
convicted  of  sedition.  As  the  case  is  under  appeal,  further  comment 
it  withheld. 

I  include  in  this  issue  a  short  poem — "Ethical  Negative" — in  a  new 
form  originated  by  the  poet  himself,  Aurelio  Alvero,  well  known  to 
readers  of  the  Magazine,  a  form  for  which  Professor  John  Siler  has 
suggested  the  name  "alveroni".  While  Alvero,  itself,  is  a  most  respect- 
able and  euphonious  name,  the  word  "alveroni"  is  far  from  pleasing 
to  my  ear,  at  least,  and  is  most  unhappily  suggestive  of  "macaroni." 
While  originality  deserves  to  be  rewarded,  it  would  be  regretable  if 
this  consideration  should  lead  to  the  damning  of  this  interesting  new 
poetic  form  with  an  unsuitable  name.  Triolet,  quatrain,  rondeau, 
rondel,  cinquain,  these  are  pleasing  words.  Technically,  Mr.  Alvero's 
poem  is  a  sestet  with  the  first  second,  fourth,  and  fifth  verses  in  iambic 
monometer,  and  the  third  and  sixth  verses  in  iambic  dimeter,  and 
rhyming  a,  a,  b,  c,  c,  b.  Because  of  its  brevity,  the  form  is  particularly 
well  adapted  to  epigrammatic  wit  and  satire.  Perhaps  these  facts  will 
suggest  a  better  name. 
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News  Summary 

{Continued  from,  page  421) 
the  Urga  government's  rejection  of  the  demands  of 
July  4  as  "incompatible  with  Mongolian  sovereignty", 
threatening  military  action  unless  the  demands  are 
met — the  right  to  establish  observers  in  Mongolia 
and  build  telegraph  lines  to  keep  these  observers  in 
communication  with  Manchukuo. 

Sir  B.  E.  Monsell,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  an- 
nounces to  the  House  of  Commons  that  Britain  is 
definitely  abandoning  the  principle  of  naval  ratios 
adopted  at  the  1922  Washington  Conference  "to 
keep  from  wounding  the  national  pride  of  some  na- 
tions which  do  not  wish  to  accept  permanent  infe- 
riority". 

A  decree  published  in  the  official  gazette  relieved 
the  Bank  of  Italy  of  the  obligation  of  maintaining 
stocks  of  gold  amounting  in  value  to  40  per  cent  of 
the  Italian  notes  in  circulation,  this,  in  effect,  mean- 
ing the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard. 

July  23. — Japanese  naval  officials  express  satisfac- 
tion with  the  British  announcement  regarding  the 
intention  to  abandon  the  principle  of  naval  ratios. 

Reported  that  Britain  has  threatened  to  resign 
from  the  League  if  other  members  allow  Italy  to 
proceed  uninterrupted  with  its  war  plans  in  Ethiopia, 
this  threat  being  said  to  be  bringing  about  a  change 
in  the  French  attitude. 

Dr.  Wilhelm  Frick,  Nazi  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
issues  an  edict  forbidding  members  of  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  youth  organizations  to  appear  en  masse 
in  uniform  outside  of  the  churches.  A  campaign  is 
being  waged  t©  bring  young  people  into  the  Hitler 
youth  organization,  one  of  the  inducements  being 
that  careers  for  public  office  will  some  yeasr  hence 
be  open  only  touch  young  men  as  have  belonged  to  it. 

Hj  aimer  Schacht,  urging  a  drastic  economy  pro- 
gram upon  Germany,  reveals  a  hitherto  undisclosed 
public  debt  of  huge  proportions  and  shows  that  the 
German  debt  has  increased  by  1,100,000,000  marks 
between  March  31  and  June  30.  The  total  debt  is 
approximately  18,000,000,000  marks. 

July  24. — Tokyo  denies  that  Japan  has  threatened 
the  Mongolian  government. 

July  25. — Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  British  foreign  min- 
ister, informs  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  has 
expressed  to  the  American  Ambassador  the  satisfac- 
tion of  His  Majesty's  government  over  recent  ut- 
terances of  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  con- 
cerning the  obligations  devolving  upon  all  signatories 
to  the  Kellogg  Pact.  "His  Majesty's  government 
will  always  be  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  United 
States  in  seeking  to  preserve  peace".  He  also  tells 
the  House  that  the  government  will  not  at  present 
license  export  of  arms  to  either  Italy  or  Ethiopia, 
but  that  it  has  no  objection  to  the  transit  of  arms  to 
Ethiopia   through   adjacent  British   territory. 

Communication  lines  to  east  Africa  are  reported  to 
have  been  jammed  for  days  with  instructions  designed 
to  strengthen  Britain's  political  and  military  position. 
Aside  from  other  considerations,  British  leaders  fear 
Italian  control  of  Ethiopia  would  isolate  the  colony 
of  British  Somaliland,  create  a  strong  Italian  colony 
near  the  vital  Suez  Canal,  and  complicate  control  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Blue  Nile,  Egypt's  life-giving 
stream,  which  rises  in  Ethiopia. 

Huge  throngs  in  Rome  roar  approval  of  Mussolini's 
war  plans,  and  one  orator  shouts  that  Italy  would  be 
"ready  for  war  against  the  blacks,  the  yellows,  and 
the  blonds" — the  latter  a  reference  to  Britain. 

The  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  again  appeals  to  the 
League,  and  the  Italian  spokesman  expresses  Italy's 
willingness  to  continue  arbitration  proceedings, 
claiming  these  were  interrupted  "solely  owing  to  the 


fact  that  the  agents  of  the  Ethiopian  government  put 
forth  claims  on  questions  excluded  by  the  arbitration 
agreement."  The  Italians  want  to  commission  to 
confine  its  attention  to  border  incidents. 

July  26. — The  Japanese  army  general  staff  is  re- 
ported to  have  drafted  a  five-year  plan  tripling  pres- 
ent outlays  to  900,000,000  yen  annually  in  addition 
to  the  regular  military  appropriations. 

Mahatma  Gandhi  calls  upon  Indians  to  contribute 
toward  the  forming  of  a  Red  Cross  contingent  to 
assist  Ethiopia  in  case  of  war.  "India  can  not  ignore 
Mussolini's  threat  against  colored  people",  he  de- 
clares. 

July  27. — K.  Takahashi,  Japanese  finance  minister, 
warns  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  issuing  of  bonds 
to  meet  government  deficits  be  limited  in  accordance 
with  definite  schedules.  Army  officers  state  they 
don't  care  where  the  money  comes  from  but  that 
maximum  armaments  are  imperative  for  coping  with 
the  international  situation.  A  new  split  between  the 
civil  and  military  elements  threatens. 

Leon  Trotsky,  now  in  Norway,  predicts  that  an 
Italian-Ethiopian  war  would  be  followed  within  three 
years  by  another  world  war  and  that  Japan  and  Rus- 
sia will  fight  within  a  year.  He  declares  that  the 
"Japanese  will  of  militaristic  expansion  is  very  great 
at  present  and  Tokyo's  policy  is  quite  incalculable". 

July  28. — Mussolini's  own  newspaper,  Popolo 
d'ltalia,  states  editorially  that  "Italy's  historic  hour 
has  come,  bringing  with  it  life  or  death".  It  is  "now 
or  never  for  the  nation".  Fascist  Italy  is  "under 
prodigious,  superhuman  tension.  .  .  .  The  Italian 
people  have  but  one  peremptory  duty,  and  that  is  to 
obey  and  march  on — if  necessary  against  everything 
and  everyone." 

The  British  press  reports  that  Britain  intends 
within  the  next  seven  years  to  replace  virtually  its 
entire  fleet  in  a  program  involving  the  construction 
of  108  war  vessels — 12  battleships,  33  cruisers,  and 
other  ships— at  a  cost  of  150,000,000.  It  is  also 
reported  that  Britain  will  within  a  year  completely 
reorganize  the  army,  substituting  portable  machine 
guns  for  the  present  rifle,  highspeed  tanks  for  the 
present  armored  cars,  horses  by  small  gasoline  cater- 
pillar  tractors   for  pulling   artillery,   etc. 

JuVy  29. — It  is  authoritatively  estimated  that  200,- 
000  lives  have  been  lost  in  the  Yangtze  Valley  flood 
and  that  10,000,000  people  are  homeless.  Property 
losses  run  over  the  half  billion  dollars  (Mex.) 

July  30. — The  House  of  Commons  agrees  to  the 
amendments  made  by  the  House  of  Lords  to  the  India 
reform  bill,  giving  final  parliamentary  approval  to  the 
long  pending  measure  which  will  give  India  larger 
rights  of  self-government.  The  British  vice-roy  will 
become  a  governor-general,  the  federal  legislature 
will  control  tariffs  and  the  currency  under  a  modified 
program,  and  the  preservation  of  peace  and  foreign 
relations  will  continue  under  the  control  of  Britain. 

Bandits  partly  derail  and  attack  a  guarded  train, 
the  Hsinking-Tumen  express,  and  kill  twelve  persons, 
mostly  Japanese,  and  kidnap  twenty-five  other  Jap- 
anese and  Manchukuoans.  They  rushed  through 
the  train  with  torches  and  revolvers,  shouting,  "Kill 
all  Japanese!" 

The  German  government  formally  protests  against 
the  anti-Nazi  demonstration  in  New  York  during 
which  the  Nazi  swastika  emblem  was  torn  from  the 
S.S.  Bremen  and  thrown  into  the  Hudson  River.  The 
Acting  Secretary  of  State  already  expressed  regret 
over  the  incident. 

July  31. — The  League  Council  convenes  in  special 
session  at  Geneva.  Baron  Pompeio  Aloisi,  Musso- 
lini's representative,  tells  the  Council  that  Italy  will 
not  discuss  anything  at  this  time  except  arbitration 
of  the  dispute  with  Ethiopia.  A  British  representa- 
tive states  that  limiting  the  deliberations  to  a  consid- 
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eration  of  conciliation  efforts  would  be  futile.  In  a 
private  conference,  Premier  Pierre  Laval  of  France 
and  Captain  Anthony  Eden,  British  representative, 
unofficially  draft  a  proposal  which  would  provide  for 
the  continuation  of  conciliation  and  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings, neither  nation  to  resort  to  war  in  the  mean 
time,  a  fifth  arbitrator  to  be  appointed,  and  the  signa- 
tories of  the  1906  treaty,  concerning  Ethiopian  and 
East  African  questions,  to  lend  their  good  offices. 

A  suggestion  that  Ethiopia  accept  a  League  man- 
date under  which  Italy  would  be  given  certain  econom- 
ic, but  no  political  rights,  is  rejected  by  an  Ethiopian 
spokesman  at  Addis  Abeba.  Economic  concessions 
to  the  interests  of  both  countries  would  be  granted, 
but  the  country  would  go  to  war  rather  than  accept  a 
mandate. 

British  bankers  refuse  Italian  requests  for  large 
credits  because  of  the  conviction  that  "Italy's  finan- 
cial situation  is  becoming  increasingly  serious". 
There  is  also  talk  of  closing  the  Suez  canal  to  Italian 
transports  in  the  event  of  an  Italian-Ethiopian  war. 

August  1. — Finance  minister  Korekiro  Takahashi 
opposes  excessive  defense  appropriations  as  leading 
to  an  internal  armament  race  and  also  cautions 
against  hasty  investments  in  North  China,  advising 
Japanese  investors  to  wait  a  few  years  before  sinking 
any  further  money  in  the  area,  in  the  mean  time 
studying     possibilities. 

The  Italian  delegation  at  Geneva  states  that  the 
Laval-Eden  formula  is  "entirely  unacceptable". 

British  coal  executives  visit  Walter  Runciman, 
President  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  to  ask  aid 
in  the  collection  of  debts  from  Italy,  and  Runciman 
intimates  it  would  be  advisable  to  cease  shipments 
of  coal  to  Italy. 

The  conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce between  Sweden  and  Ethiopia  is  announced 
and  is  believed  likely  to  result  in  an  immediate  lifting 
of  the  Swedish  embargo  on  shipments  of  arms  to 
Ethiopia. 

August  2. — British,  French,  and  Italian  delegates 
agree  on  a  formula  for  settling  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
dispute,  and  Mussolini's  decision  is  being  awaited. 

According  to  Arab  press  reports,  Britain  has  order- 
ed the  high  commissioners  for  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
other  Near  Eastern  territories  to  London  for  a  mili- 
tary conference  to  consider  unification  of  defense  in 
the  event  of  an  Italian-Ethiopian  war. 

The  India  reform  bill  receives  royal  assent  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

The  Nazi  government  drive  against  everything 
non-Nazi,  now  extending  to  members  of  masonic 
organizations  as  well  as  Catholics  and  Jews,  is  re- 
ported to  be  intensifying  in  direct  ratio  to  the  growing 
economic  distress  signalized  by  shortage  of  and  high 
prices     for     essential     commodities. 

The  World  Communist  Congress  sitting  at  Moscow 
formally  orders  world-wide  cooperation  of  communists 
with  liberal  political  parties  in  (opposition  to  fascism, 
a  decision  considered  of  extreme  significance  because 
the  former  attitude  was  one  of  uncompromising 
hostility  to  all  bourgeois  governments. 

August  3. — The  League  Council  formally  approves 
two  resolutions,  one  providing  for  the  resumption 
of  direct  negotiations  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia 
and  for  the  selection  of  a  fifth  neutral  member  for 
the  conciliation  commission,  the  negotiations  to 
concern  "only  the  wider  elements  of  the  dispute", 
and  the  other  resolution  providing  that  the  Council 
shall  meet  again  on  September  4  for  "a  general  ex- 
amination of  the  various  aspects  of  the  relations 
between  Italy  and  Ethiopia".  The  resolutions  had 
been  previously  accepted  by  both  Italy  and  Ethiopia. 

The  Observatore  Romano,  organ  of  the  Catholic 
church,  editorially  accuses  Germany  of  continued 
violation    of    the    German-Vatican    concordat,    and 
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asserts  that  German  priests  are  "not  free  to  preach 
the  Gospel  without  Nazi  penalties". 

Reported  that  Russia  is  sending  160,000  troops  to 
Chita  and  Irkutsk  as  a  precautionary  measure  be- 
cause of  the  Manchukuoan  demands  on  Outer  Mongolia. 

The  Japanese  annual  grand  maneuvers  start  in 
the  northwestern  Pacific  to  repulse  an  attack  by  an 
imaginary  foe  from  the  northeast.  Between  180 
and  200  craft,  almost  the  entire  fleet,  have  been 
mobilized. 

The  circulation  and  sale  of  the  American  monthly 
Vanity  Fair  is  banned  in  Japan  because  of  an  allegedly 
disrespectful  caricature  of  Emperor  Hirohito  who  is 
pictured  as  drawing  a  ricksha  carrying  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize. 

August  5. — The  small  nations  comprising  the  bulk 
of  the  membership  in  the  League  are  reported  to  be 
displeased  by  the  compromise  of  the  Italian-Ethio- 
pian situation,  considered  a  diplomatic  victory  for 
Mussolini  and  as  dictated  by  the  British,  French,  and 
Italian  delegates  instead  of  by  the  League  as  a  whole. 

Maj.  Tan  Takahashi,  Japanese  military  attache^ 
tells  the  press  that  although  the  cessation  of  all  anti- 
Japanese  movements  and  agitation  has  officially  been 
ordered  in  China  and  even  the  local  Kuomintang 
organs  have  been  abolished  in  large  sections  of  the 
country,  the  Chinese  authorities  having  altered 
their  policies  to  conform  with  the  wishes  expressed 
by  Japan,  this  is  not  yet  enough.  "We  wish  the 
Kuomintang  to  change  its  whole  policy.  We  wish 
it  to  change  its  mental  attitude  toward  Japan." 

August  6. — Mobilization  proceeds  in  Italy  despite 
the  League's  action.  In  Ethiopia  the  Ethiopian 
Red  Cross  is  formally  organized  by  the  Emperor, 
which  is  understood  to  mean  that  there  will  be  no 
repetition  of  the  battle  of  Adowa  when  many  Italian 
prisoners  were  savagely  mutilated. 

In  connection  with  the  Vanity  Fair  incident,  the 
Berlin  press  chides  the  United  States  for  its  inability 
to  control  the  American  press.  All  German  news- 
papers are  under  the  control  of  the  Nazi  government. 

August  7. — Lord  Linlithgow  (Victor  Alexander 
John  Hope,  second  marquis  of  Linlithgow)  is  appoint- 
ed Viceroy  of  India  to  succeed  Lord  Willingdon.  He 
has  had  a  distinguished  public  career  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee  on  Indian  constitutional 
reform.  He  is  47  years  old,  served  in  the  World 
War,  and  was  for  seven  years  President  of  the  Navy 
League.  Lord  Willingdon  has  been  viceroy  of  India 
since  1931. 

The  Chadbourne  plan  of  limiting  sugar  production 
is  abandoned  at  a  meeting  at  Brussels  because  of 
severe  competition  from  countries  both  adhering  to 
the  agreement  which  had  seven  signatories  represent- 
ing ninety  per  cent  of  the  sugar  exporting  countries 
of  the  world.  From  1928  to  1933  their  production 
was  reduced  from  13,000,000  to  6,600,000  tons,  but 
countries  not  party  to  the  agreement  increased  their 
output  from  13,500.000  to  nearly  22,000,000  tons 
during  the  same  period.  The  United  States  and  its 
possessions  were  never  represented  and  their  pro- 
duction increased  steadily  also. 

August  8. — Mussolini  orders  strict  secrecy  in 
connection  with  gigantic  military  maneuvers  in- 
volving 500,000  troops  to  take  place  in  northern 
Italy  late  this  month,  presumably  to  demonstrate 
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thaf-  Italy  remains  powerful  at  home  in  spite  of  the 
thousands  of  troops  sent  to  East  Africa. 

The  Tokyo  press  predicts  that  Japan  and  Britain 
may  work  out  a  program  of  closer  cooperation  in 
North  China  and  state  that  a  suggestion  originated 
in  London  for  a  meeting  of  representatives  where 
commercial  and  general  mutual  problems  in  North 
China,  and  possibly  naval  matters,  might  be  discussed. 

August  9. — Bitter  attacks  on  Britain  appear  in  the 
Italian  press  and  it  is  accused  of  "hypocricy"  be- 
cause while  seeking  to  withhold  Italy  from  Ethiopia, 
Britain  itself  is  preparing  for  a  policy  of  collaboration 
with  Japan  to  exploit  China. 

Wang  Ching-wei  resigns  as  Premier  and  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs  of  China.  Dr.  H.  H.  King,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  becomes  Acting  Premier,  and  Hsu  Mo, 
the  vice-foreign  minister,  takes  over  the  foreign  office 
duties. 

The  Japanese  Cabinet  decides  to  adopt  a  policy 
of  rigid  control  over  the  automobile  industry  of 
Japan  which  is  eighty  per  cent  American-owned,  as 
considered  vital  to  Japan's  military  program.  The 
companies  under  the  proposal  would  be  licensed  and 
Japanese  would  own  a  majority  of  the  stock,  never- 
theless, vested  interests  would  be  protected,  it  is 
claimed. 

August  10. — The  British  ministry  of  agriculture, 
in  compliance  with  a  request  of  the  newly  formed 
International  Sugar  Council,  announces  that  an 
international  sugar  conference  will  be  held  in  London 
next  year.  The  Chadbourne  agreement  expires 
next    month. 

August  12. — Other  Chinese  ministers  resign  it  is 
reported  in  sympathy  with  Wang  who  allegedly 
resigned  because  of  ill  health.  Chiang  Kaishek, 
fighting  communists  in  distant  Szechuen,  telegraphs 
high  officials  in  Nanking  "to  remain  calm  and  attend 
to  your  duties".  He  also  urges  Wang  to  return  to  the 
premiership.  Wang  is  an  outstanding  political 
leader  whose  appointment  was  the  key  to  the  peace 
agreement  between  Canton  and  Nanking  in  1931. 


Astronomical   Data  for 
September  1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 

I    (Upper  Limb) 

Rises 

Sets 

Sept.    3.    5:44  a.m. 

6:07  p.m 

Sept.    8.    5:44  a.m. 

6:03  p.m 

Sept.  13.    5.45  a.m. 

6:00  p.m 

Sept.  18.    5:45  a.m. 

5:56  p.m 

Sept.  23.    5:45  a.m. 

5:52  p.m 

Sept.  28.    5:45  a.m. 

5:48  p.m 
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Autumn's  Equinox  on  the  24th  of  7:39  a.  m. 
Moonrise  and  Moonset 

(Upper  Limb) 

Rises  Sets 

September     1 7:57  a.m.         7:55  p.m. 

September     2 8:45  a.m.  8:33  p.m. 

September     3 9:34  a.m.  9:15  p.m! 

September     4 10:25  a.m.  9:59  p.m. 

September     5 11:20  a.m.  10:48  p.m! 

September     6 12:16  p.m.  11:42  p.m. 

September     7 1:12  p.m. 

September     8 2:08  p.m.  12:40  a.m. 

September     9 3:01  p.m.          1:41  a.m. 

September  10 3:52  p.m.         2:44  a.m. 

September  11 4:40  p.m.  3:46  a.m. 

September  12 5:27  p.m.  4:48  a.m. 

September  13 6:13  p.m.         5:49  a.m. 

September  14 6:59  p.m.  6:49  a.m. 

September  15 7:47  p.m.          7:50  a.m. 

September  16 8:37  p.m.  8:52  a.m. 

September  17 9:30  p.m.  9:54  a.m. 

September  18 10:25  p.m.  10:54  a.m. 

September  19 11:20  p.m.  11:52  a.m. 

September  20 12:46  p.m. 

September  21 12:16  a.m.  1:35  p.m. 

September  22 1:09  a.m.  2:19  p.m. 

September  23 2:00  a.m.  3:00  p.m. 

September  24 2:50  a.m.  3:37  p.m. 

September  25 3:37  a.m.  4:12  p.m. 

September  26 4:23  a.m.  4:47  p.m. 

September  27 5:09  a.m.  5:22  p.m. 

September  28 5:55  a.m.  5:57  p.m. 

September  29 6:41  a.m.  6:34  p.m. 

September  30 7:30  a.m.  7:13  p.m 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

First  Quarter on  the     6th  at  10:26  a.m. 

Full  Moon on  the  13th  at     4:18  a.m. 

Last  Quarter on  the  19th  at  10:23  p.m. 

New  Moon on  the  28th  at     1:29  a.m. 

Perigee on  the  13th  at     2 :06  a.m. 

Apogee on  the  26th  at  12:36  p.m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15  th 

MERCURY  rises  at  7:29  a.  m.  and  sets  at  7:13 
p.  m.  It  is  the  evening  star  in  the  constellation  of 
Virgo  and  is  three  times  as  bright  as  Spica  and  may 
be  found  in  the  western  horizon  just  after  sundown. 

VENUS  rises  at  5:00  a.  m.  and  sets  at  5:00  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  eastern  sky  in  the 
constellation  of  Leo  just  before  sunrise. 

MARS  rises  at  10:32  a.  m.  and  sets  at  9:46  p.  m. 
At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western 
sky  in  the  constellation  of  Scorpious. 

JUPITER  rises  at  9:49  a.  m.  and  sets  at  9:13  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western  horizon  in 
the  constellation  of  Libra  just  after  sundown. 

SATURN  rises  at  5:06  p.  m.  on  the  15th  and  sets 
at  4:42  a.  m.  on  the  16th.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet 
may  be  found  above  the  eastern  horizon  in  the  con- 
stellation of  Aquarius. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 

North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  Zenith 

Vega  in  Lyra  Altair  in  Aquila 

Deneb  in  Cygnus  Formalhaut  in  Piscis  Australis 

Antares  in  Scorpius 
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WHEN    OTHER    REMEDIES    HAVE    FAILED 

T  R  Y 

WATSONAL  TAGUROL 


Thousands  of  persons  in  the  Philippines  have  been  cured  of  their  Skin  Diseases 
(Herpes,  Sarna,  Dhobie  Itch,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Rash,  Itch,  Panoblanco, 
Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.)  by  this  wonderful  balm.  Its  components  have  been 
considered  by  the  Medical  Profession  as  the  most  efficient  in  curing  Skin 
Eruptions.  If  you  suffer  from  some  Skin  infection  do  not  delay,  try 
WATSONAL  TAGUROL  at  once!  A  "MADE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES'* 
REMEDY. 
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Bals.  Peru,  Phenol,  Pine  Tar,  Menthol  aa  1.5;  Resorcin,  Camphor  aa  3;   zinc 
oxide  5;  Sulphur  precip.  10;  Acid  salicyl  2.5  Alcohol  12.50  cc;  Tagulaway  15  gm. 
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BRINGING  feature  after  feature  of  quality 
to  the  low-price  field — Chevrolet  in  the 
1935  Master  de  Luxe  models  sets  new 
standards,  assuring  a  new  world  record  of  motor 
car  value.  Equal  in  luxury  and  riding  comfort 
to  the  highest  priced  cars — providing  economical 
power  which  keeps  operating  costs  to  a  mini- 
mum— modern  in  style  and  streamline  beauty— 
these  latest  Chevrolets  command  the  admiration 
of  motor  car  buyers  everywhere.  Put  Chevro- 
let's exclusive  quality  features  to  a  test.  Decide 
with  a  ride.  Five  minutes  at  the  wheel  of  a 
new  Chevrolet  will  prove  every  claim  that  is 
made  for  this  great  car. 
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By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
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generally  satisfactory  in 
August.  Sugar  continued 
dull  but  exports  are  in- 
creasing a  little  as  the  end 
of  the  year  is  approaching 
and  there  is  still  a  fair 
amount  available  under  the 
American  import  quota.  Co- 
conut products  were  very 
easy  in  the  first  part  of  the 
month  but  the  market  was 
strong  in  the  last  half,  due 
to  a  combination  of  factors.  It  closed  firm  but 
lower  prices  were  generally  anticipated.  Arrivals  of 
copra  in  Manila  and  Cebu  were  relatively  heavy  and 
stocks  increased.  An  interesting  feature  was  the 
heavy  shipments  of  fatty  acids  and  lard,  to  get  into 
\  the  United  States  under  the  wire,  before  the  excise 
^  tax  became  effective.  Hemp  continued  the  brightest 
spot,  with  good  demand  from  the  United  States  and 
Japan  and  prices  continuing  to  rise.  Balings  in- 
creased but  exports  fell  below  the  July  figure,  due 
to  reluctance  of  holders  to  sell.  Cigar  exports  to  the 
United  States  fell  off.  Mining  production  was  lower 
than  the  record-breaking  previous  month,  due  to 
storms  and  flooding,  but  still  exceeded  P2, 500, 000. 

The  rice  situation  began  to  look  serious  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  with  the  possibility  of  a  shortage 
apparent  and  prices  rising  to  a  point  where  it  was 
becoming  difficult  for  the  poorer  people  to  pay  them. 
The  Government  is  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  importing  from  Saigon  for  resale.  Flood  damage 
to  seed-beds  in  Central  Luzon  is  expected  to  make 
replanting  difficult  and  the  1935-1936  crop  will 
probably  be  short. 
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Trade  Mark  of  Quality 


Markets  for  imported  commodities  were  very  good 
for  this  season  of  the  year.  Car  and  truck  sales  were 
surprisingly  good,  though  business  in  parts  and  tires 
was  seasonally  slow.  Demand  for  flour  increased 
and  stocks,  which  were  considered  heavy  at  the 
beginning  of  the  month  melted  away  to  very  moder- 
ate proportions  by  the  end.  It  became,  in  fact,  a 
sellers'  market  at  least  temporarily,  with  dealers 
glad  to  get  flour  at  increasing  prices.  The  textile 
market  continued  gloomy  during  most  of  the  month 
but  suddenly  revived  toward  the  end,  when  Japanese 
prices  were  increased  25  per  cent  or  more  on  some  . 
lines  and  indents  began  to  be  placed  in  the  United 
States  again  in  fair  volume.  The  outlook  was  good 
at  the  end  of  the  month  and  the  trade  was  cheerful 
for  the  first  time  in  many  months.  Japanese  ex- 
porters are  reported  to  have  formed  an  association 
for  voluntary  restriction  of  exports  to  the  Philippines. 
In  general,  there  seems  to  be  a  better  movement  of 
imported  commodities  than  at  this  time  last  year. 
Stocks  are  reported  medium  and  increasing. 

Import  collections  and  letters  of  credit  fell  off  a 
little  from  July  but  the  latter  continue  to  run  well 
ahead  of  last  year.  Bills  are  met  promptly.  Do- 
mestic collections  are  generally  satisfactory,  except 
in  Central  Luzon  where  the  flood  damage  has  caused 
some  delays.  Dollar  exchange  continued  easy,  due 
to  the  fact  that  one  or  two  banks  were  short  of  cash 
and  had  to  sell  dollars.  Government  revenue  con- 
tinues to  run  ahead  of  the  corresponding  month  of 
last  year.  For  the  eight  months,  total  government 
revenue  is  about  the  same  as  last  year,  in  spite  of 
the  low  revenue  from  wharfage  dues.  The  1936 
budget  was  approved  in  the  amount  of  P43,204,314. 
It  is,  in  effect,  an  adaptation  of  the  1935  budget. 
The  public  works  bill  was  approved  in  the  amount 
of  P4,090,000,  of  which  1*2,390,000  is  chargeable 
against  the  General  Fund  and  Pi, 700, 000  against 
the  Port  Works  Fund.  The  bill,  as  originally  passed 
by  the  Legislature,  carried  appropriations  of 
P6,800,000.  Most  of  the  other  appropriation  bills 
were  vetoed. 

The  City  Treasurer  of  Manila  estimates  the  re- 
venue from  the  real  estate  tax  in  1936  at  ^3,385,000, 
compared  with  an  estimate  of  F3, 600,000  for  1935. 
The  reduction  is  due  to  lower  assessments  granted 
by  the  assessor  on  some  buildings. 

The  cordage  quota  of  6,000,000  pounds  a  year  for 
shipments  to  the  United  States  has  been  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  1931-32-33  average  shipments.  There 
remains  only  about  1,880,000  pounds  for  allocation 
in  the  quota  year  ending  May  1,  1936. 

Export  cargoes  to  the  United  States  and  Japan 
were  good  in  August.  Freight  carloadmgs  on  the 
Manila  Railroad  were  slightly  better  than  in  July 
and  considerably  better  than  in  August  last  year. 

August  real  estate  sales  were  very  low,  after  the 
record  business  in  July,  amounting  to  only  F507,214. 
Sales  for  the  first  eight  months  total  Pll, 761,516, 
however,  compared  with  F7, 185, 785  for  the  first 
eight  months  of  1934. 

The  value  of  building  permits  m  August  was 
F392.650,  of  which  P356,230  was  for  new  construc- 
tion, the  balance  for  repairs.  The  total  in  the  first 
eight  months  of  1935  and  1934  was  as  follows: 

1935  1934 

(Pesos)         (Pesos) 

New  1,997,000     1,909,000 

Repairs. 282,000        239,000 

Total 2,279,000     2,148,000 

Power  production  amounted  to  9,495,000  KWH 
in  August,  or  35,000  KWH  below  the  previous  month 
and  316,000  KWH  under  August,  1934.  The  total 
for  the  first  eight  months  amounted  to  74,763,000 
KWH  compared  with  78,983,000  KWH  for  the  same 
period  of  1934. 

Sugar  benefit  payments  had  reached  F13,340,000 
by  September  1,  (F14,340,000  by  September  20). 

Registrations  of  new  radio  sets  were  a  little  below 
July,  totaling  319,  with  104  cancellations.  In  the 
first  eight  months,  there  have  been  3,006  sets  regis- 
tered  and   818   cancellations. 

There  were  20  corporations  registered  in  August, 
not  counting  7  non-stock  corporations.  They  had 
a  total  of  Pl,441,040  subscribed  capital  and  F272,904 
paid-in  in  cash,  F596,386  in  property  and  P500,000 
in  mining  claims.  Of  the  subscribed  capital, 
F5 18,800  is  American,  practically  all  of  which  is 
in  mining.  Of  the  total  subscribed  capital,  P59  7,300 
went  into  mining,  P3 11,000  into  a  motion  picture 
producing  company,  P2  25,000  into  manufacturing 
and  Pi  12,000  into  real  estate.  There  were  8  part- 
nerships registered  in  August,  with  total  paid-up 
capital  of  P90,900,  of  which  F36.000  went  into  one 
fishing  venture. 
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Foreign  Trade  (July) 
Although  imports  were  substantially  larger  than 
in  June,  a  heavy  increase  in  nearly  all  exports,  par- 
ticularly sugar,  resulted  in  a  favorable  balance  of 
trade  of  P3, 419,911.  This  favorable  balance  was  in 
marked  contrast  to  the   balance   of  trade  in  July, 

1934,  which  was  unfavorable  by  P5, 6  74,950.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  1935,  exports  were  valued 
at  P108,484,505,  or  30  per  cent  less  than  in  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1934,  while  imports  decreased 
less  than  one  per  cent,  or  from  P96,20S,494  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  1934  to  P95,452,920  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  1935.  The  favorable  balance 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1935  was,  therefore, 
only  about  ^13,000,000,  compared  with  P59,000,000 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1934. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  again  exceeded  im- 
ports therefrom,  which  increased  the  favorable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  first  seven  months  of  1935 
to  P24,482,189,  compared  with  F73, 599,877  in  the 
first  seven  months  of  1934.  The  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  in  trade  with  Japan  was  not  as  great 
in  July  as  in  June,  but  for  the  first  seven  months  of 

1935,  imports  from  Japan  were  still  twice  as  great  as 
exports  to  Japan. 

Import  Trade 

Imports  increased  25  per  cent  over  June  and  39 
per  cent  over  July,  1934,  but  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  1935  there  was  practically  no  change  from  the 
corresponding  months  of  1934.  The  increase  in 
imports  during  July,  as  compared  with  June,  ex- 
tended over  a  wide  variety  of  goods  and  was  espe- 
cially marked  in  iron  and  steel  goods,  mineral  oils 
and  tobacco  products.  Other  increases  included 
motor  vehicles,  cotton  goods  and  rubber  goods  other 
than  tires.  However,  tobacco  products  are  the  only 
important  group  to  show  a  very  great  increase  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1935,  as  compared  with  the  first 
seven  months  of  1934,  although  some  other  groups 
have  increased  moderately. 

Imports  from  the  United  States  in  July  were  28 
per  cent  greater  than  in  June  and  75  per  cent  greater 
than  in  July,  1934.  For  the  first  seven  months  of 
1935  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  nearly  3  per  cent  more  than  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1934,  the  first  time  this  year  that  the  cumu- 
lative figure  has  exceeded  last  year's.  Imports  from 
Japan  were  22  per  cent  greater  in  July  than  in  June 
but  almost  exactly  the  same  in  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year  as  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1934. 
The  share  of  the  United  States  in  total  imports 
increased  slightly  from  67  per  cent  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1934  to  68  per  cent  in  the  corrresponding 
period  of  1935,  while  Japan's  share  was  12  per  cent 
in  both  periods. 

Export  Trade 

Exports  in  July  were  38  per  cent  over  June  and 
203  per  cent  over  July,  1934.  Sugar  exports,  which 
have  been  more  evenly  spaced  this  year  than  last, 
were  relatively  heavy  in  July  and  the  principal  factor 
in  the  export  increase,  but  exports  of  copra  products, 
abaca  and  embroideries  were  also  notable.  For  the 
first  seven  months  of  1935,  exports  were  30  per  cent 
below  the  same  period  of  1934,  due  to  sugar  limit- 
ation. Omitting  the  sugar  figures,  exports  are 
P16,000,000  (about  10  per  cent)  greater  in  the  1935 
period,  due  chiefly  to  heavy  exports  of  coconut 
products,  embroideries,  leaf  tobacco  and  lumber. 

The  United  States  received  84  per  cent  of  Phil- 
ippine export?  in  July  and  83  percent  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  year  compared  with  81  per  cent 
in  the  first  seven  months  of  1934.  Japan  took  5 
per  cent  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1935,  against  3 
per  cent  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  Ex- 
ports to  Spain  continue  relatively  heavy,  while  the 
Netherlands,  France  and  Germany  have  fallen  off 
in  importance  as  export  markets,  due  to  the  advant- 
age given  to  Philippine  copra  in  the  United  States. 

Government  Revenues 
August  collections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau 
in  Manila  (about  73.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the 
Islands)  were  only  P812.596,  August  not  being  a 
good  month  for  collections.  There  was  an  improve- 
ment of  29  per  cent  over  the  P63 1,446  collected  in 
August,  1934,  however.  Excise  taxes  provided 
F509.921  of  the  August,  1935,  revenue  and  income 
tax  P235,158.  Public  forests  brought  in  1*104,880. 
As  usual,  the  total  was  reduced  by  the  P 19 7,5 17 
allotment  to  the  provinces,  the  total  above  being 
the  net  figure.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1935, 
collections  totaled  F14,307,709,  or  1*185,104  over 
the  same  period  of  1934. 
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Customs  collections  were  about  PI 50,000  under 
Tuly  but  P125.000  over  August,  1934.  For  the  first 
eight  months  of  1935,  customs  collections  are  8  per 
cent  over  last  year.  Internal  revenue  collections 
on  imported  merchandise  were  ahead  of  July  and  also 
ahead  of  August,  1934.  For  the  eight  months,  they 
are  about  9  per  cent  over  last  year.  Highways 
Special  Fund  collections  were  about  the  same  as  last 
month  and  Port  Works  Fund  collections  down  sub- 
stantially. Both  were  ahead  of  August  last  year. 
For  the  eight  months,  the  former  are  slightly  lower 
than  last  year  and  the  latter  41  per  cent  lower.  Total 
collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs  were  16  per  cent 
higher  in  August  than  in  the  same  month  last  year, 
but  about  the  same  as  last  year  for  the  eight  months. 
Banking  and  Credit 

Banking  figures  changed  little  in  August,  demand 
and  time  deposits  increasing  slightly  and  cash  de- 
creasing slightly.     Debits  to  individual  accounts  fell 
off  while  circulation  increased.     Consolidated  figures 
of  all  banks  as  of  August  31,  1935,  are  as  follows: 
Thousands  of  Pesos 
Aug.    81      July  27     Sept.   1 
1935  1935  1934 

Total  resources 251,302      248,755      230,232 

Cash  on  hand 23,704        24,523        21,985 

^e^aftT.^.^  98,326        98,867  97,243 

Invlstments8:.  '. 57,920        57,444  57,464 

Demand  deposits ....  56,335        55,978  54,293 

Time  deposits 82,841        81,172  78,467 

Net    working    capital,  ,rtCO,  a  no=; 

foreign  banks. .....  9,027         10,523  4,025 

Average  weekly  debits 

to     individual      ac- 

counts,    five    weeks  ^^ 

Total  net  circulation..      107,856      105,355        98,701 

^erves00""111^  148,407  151,838  140,824 
Domestic  collections  appear  to  be  improving  a 
little  and  many  dealers  and  banks  consider  them 
somewhat  better  than  at  this  time  last  year.  In  the 
fresh  fruit  trade,  collections  are  reported  slow.  In 
general,  collections  continue  excellent  inManda, 
good  in  the  Visayan  islands  (Cebu)  and  Mindanao 
fair  in  Ilocos  and  Iloilo  and  poor  in  Central  Luzon 
(due  to  the  floods) . 
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Sugar 
The  market  for  export  sugar  continued  dull.  The 
nominal  price  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  was 
P7.30-P7.40  per  picul  but  holders  were  not  much 
interested  in  selling.  Around  the  middle  of  the 
month  P7.50  was  offered,  but  thereafter  buyers 
reduced  their  offers  to  P7.30  and  by  the  end  of  the 
month  to  P7.25.  Shipments  to  the  United  States 
amounted  to  48,824  long  tons  of  centrifugal  and 
9,047  long  tons  of  refined  in  August.  Shipments 
since  November  1  have  been  as  follows: 

Long   Tons 
Nov.  1,  1934  to  Nov.  1,  1983  to 
Aug.  31,  1935       Aug.  31,  1984 

Centrifugal 358,845  1,103,478 

Refined 48,204  58,667 

Grand  total 407,049  1,162,145 

This  leaves  about  117,000  tons  that  may  enter  the 
United  States  before  the  end  of  1935 .  At  the  present 
rate  of  shipment,  this  would  last  through  September 
and  October,  with  a  little  left  over  for  November, 
after  which  shipments  of  new  crop  sugar  should 
commence.  There  was  a  little  uneasiness  for  a  time 
over  the  possibility  that  quota  sugar  might  have  to 
pay  duty  after  November  15,  but  this  has  been  set  at 
rest  by  an  official  announcement  that  that  will  not  be 
the   case. 

Domestic  sugar  opened  the  month  at  P7.15  per 
picul  for  ordinary  centrifugal.  Demand  was  good 
and  prices  advanced  gradually  but  steadily  to  P7.30 
at  the  end  of  the  month,  closing  firm. 

The  1935-36  crop  quota  has  been  placed  at  1,065,- 
000  short  tons,  which  exceeds  that  of  1934-35  by 
370,000  tons.  It  is  smaller  than  the  actual  crops  of 
the  three  preceding  crop  years  but  considerably  larger 
than  in  any  other  year.  The  1935-36  crop  quota  is 
made  up  of  965,000  tons  for  export  to  the  United 
States,  70,000  tons  for  domestic  consumption  and 
30,000  tons  for  reserve.  The  1934-35  quota  was 
made  up  to  the  extent  of  100,000  tons  of  reserve,  so 
the  effective  quota  of  saleable  sugar  is  really  440,- 
000  tons  larger  than  last  year.  It  is  estimated  that 
floods  in  Central  Luzon  in  July  and  August  may 
have  destroyed  sufficient  cane  to  make  it  necessary  to 
call  on  the  reserve  to  an  extent  equal  to  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  1935-36  reserve  quota. 

The  average  price  for  export  sugar  in  August,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  was  P7.357 
per  picul  (63-1/4  kilos).  This  compares  with  P5.94 
in  August,  1934  and  P8.04  in  August,  1933. 

Coconut  Products 

Copra. — The  copra  market  was  very  easy  in  the 
first  half  of  August,  opening  easy  at  P6.50  per  100 
kilos  for  resecada  and  declining  to  P6.25  by  the 
middle  of  the  month.  A  few  sales  are  reported  to 
havebeenmadeaslowas  P3.  A  combination  of  factors, 
including  the  section  of  the  United  States  1935 
Revenue  Act  subjecting  to  the  excise  tax  all  deriva- 
tives of  oils  produced  outside  the  United  States,  the 
adjournment  of  Congress  without  acting  on  the 
Kleberg  Bill  and  the  increasing  war  talk,  caused  a 
very  firm  market  in  the  latter  part  of  the  month, 
with  resecada  rising  as  high  as  P8  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Though  the  failure  of  the  Kleberg  Bill 
caused  increased  interest  in  coconut  oil  for  edible 
use,  the  soap  manufacturers  found  the  price  too  high. 
This  was  considered  a  bearish  factor  and  it  was  not 
believed  that  the  comparatively  high  prices  at  the 
end  of  August  would  hold. 

Arrivals  of  copra  were  heavy,  both  in  Manila  and 
Cebu.  With  favorable  weather,  it  is  believed  that 
heavy  arrivals  will  continue  throughout  September. 
Stocks  in  both  Manila  and  Cebu  increased  sub- 
stantially during  the  month,  but  are  about  the  same 
as  at  this  time  last  year.  Exports,  which  were  al- 
most entirely  to  the  United  States,  were  a  little  lower 
than  in  July  but  higher  than  in  August,  1934.  The 
European  demand  was  nearly  competitive  in  the 
first  part  of  the  month,  when  Philippine  prices  were 
low  and  a  few  sales  were  made  to  Europe,  but  the 
firm  market  in  the  last  half  of  the  month  put  the 
prices   out    of  line. 

The  average  price  for  resecada,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce,  was  P6.32  in  August,  1935, 
compared  with  P3.97  in  August,  1934,  and  P5.28  in 
August,   1933. 

Coconut  Oil. — Coconut  oil  was  quoted  locally  at  14 
centavos  a  kilo  at  the  beginning  of  the  month,  fell  off 
to  13  centavos  with  the  decline  in  copra  prices  and 
advanced  sharply  to  16  centavos  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  Buyers  were  not  very  active  at  the  latter 
price.  Exports  were  small,  being  substantially 
below  the  previous  month  and  August,  1934,  and 
stocks  increased. 

Exports  of  fatty  acids  and  vegetable  lard  were 
heavy,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  Revenue  Act 
containing  a  clause  extenaing  the  excise  tax  on  co- 
conut oil  (and  other  oils)  to  derivatives  produced 
outside  the  country.  Exporters  of  those  products 
took  advantage  of  a  last  opportunity  to  make  ship- 
ments before  the  act  became  effective.  This  plug- 
ging of  a  loop-hole  in  the  excise  tax  was  generally 
regarded  with  favor  in  the  Philippine  cccemit  oil 
industry,  as  it  is  believed  it  will  hit  ccmpetitive  oils 
from    other   countries. 

Schnurmacher's  statistics  fcr  August,  1935,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month  and  August  of  last 
year,  are  as  follows: 


Aug. 

July 

Aug. 

1935 

1985 

1934 

Copra  prices,  resecada,  buyers' 

godowns,  Manila,  pesos  per 

100  kilos: 

High 

8.25 

7.00 

4.40 

Low 

6.00 

6.50 

3.70 

Abaca   (Manila  Hemp) 
With  foreign  demand  continuing,  especially  from 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  and  sellers  holding  off, 
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the  market  continued  strong  throughout  August, 
with  prices  advancing  steadily  and  some  business 
done  at  a  considerable  premium  over  the  nominal 
-quotations.  The  market  was  strong  at  the  end  of 
[the  month,  with  every  indication  that  prices  would 
■continue  to  increase. 

Balings  were  considerably  higher  than  in  July 
"while  exports  were  lower,  due  to  reluctance  of  holders 
to  sell.  Stocks  accordingly  increased  by  11,848 
"bales.  Balings  in  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
liave  totaled  1,003,392  bales,  compared  with  973,667 
"bales  in  the  same  period  of  1934.  Production  is 
ireported  to  be  falling  off  somewhat  in  Davao,  how- 
*ver. 

Closing  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.),  pesos  per  picul, 
for  various  grades  were  reported  as  follows: 

E,  14.00;  F,  12.00;  I,  10.50;  J-l,  9.50;  J-2,  7.00; 
O,  7.50;  K,  6.75;  L-l,  5.50. 

Rice 

The  rice  market  continued  firm  throughout  Au- 
gust, with  luxury  grades  advancing  from  1*5. 90-6. 10 
art;  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  P6. 15-6.35  at  the 
«nd,  while  macan  increased  from  P5. 40-5. 60  to 
3*5-80-5.90.  The  market  was  strong  at  the  end  of 
tthe  month,  due  to  the  reluctance  of  holders  to  sell, 
snd  there  was  every  evidence  that  prices  would 
increase.  (The  price  of  macan  had,  in  fact, increased 
to  around  F6.50  by  the  middle  of  September.)  The 
Government  is  somewhat  concerned  over  the  pos- 
sibility of  macan  increasing  in  price  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  poorer  people  to  pay,  and  has  taken 
steps  to  prevent  a  further  advance  by  setting  up  a 
revolving  fund  of  1*30,000  with  which  the  Manila 
Trading  Center  is  buying  rice  for  resale  in  the  poorer 
districts  of  Manila.  The  Trading  Center  has  no 
facilities  for  extending  this  service  outside  of  Manila, 
however,  and  it  has  not  been  effective  in  keeping  the 
price  down. 

There  seems  to  be  some  question  as  to  the  size  of 
stocks.  The  Bureau  of  Commerce  reports  that  the 
crop  planted  this  summer  will  be  lower  than  the  last 
crop,  but  that  supplies  are  ample.  Other  authorities 
foresee  the  danger  of  a  shortage,  estimating  that  the 
floods  in  Central  Luzon  in  July  and  early  August 
destroyed  165,286  hectares  of  newly-planted  palay, 
of  which  95,000  hectares  were  in  the  province  of 
Pangasinan.  This  would  be  about  a  quarter  of  the 
Central  Luzon  rice  hectarage.  It  is  believed  that 
seed-beds  have  been  destroyed  and  that  much  of  the 
affected  area  will  not  be  replanted  this  year. 

Stocks  in  warehouse  are  believed  to  be  considerable 
but  there  is  no  accurate  information  regarding  their 
amount  or  their  ownership.  The  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce, answering  complaints  that  rice  growers  should 
not  be  deprived  of  their  first  chance  in  four  years  to 
make  a  profit,  while  growers  of  hemp  and  other 
products  are  getting  good  prices,  maintains  that  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  the  rice  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
dealers  and  millers.  Representatives  of  the  latter, 
on  the  other  hand,  claim  that  the  proportion  is  the 
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other  way  around,  the  growers  holding  at  least  75 
per  cent.  The  growers  warehouse  their  rice  with 
the  millers,  in  some  instances  borrowing  against  it 
from  the  banks,  and  it  may  be  that  the  millers  are  in 
many  cases  being  wrongly  accused  of  withholding 
the  rice  from  the  market  when  they  are  actually  only 
warehousemen,  with  no  say  as  to  the  disposition  of  it. 

Palay  is  quoted  at  P2. 60-2. 75  per  cavan  (44  kilos) 
at  buying  centers,  with  a  firm  undertone. 

The  landed  cost  of  Saigon  rice  (duty-paid)  con- 
tinues above  the  Philippine  price  and  imports  have 
been  negligible.  If  prices  continue  to  increase,  the 
Government  may  ultimately  take  the  step  of  re- 
ducing the  duty  temporarily. 

Tobacco 

The  Manila  tobacco  market  was  very  active  during 
August.  Large  parcels  changed  hands  at  good  prices. 
Buying  throughout  Cagayan  and  in  most  Isabela 
districts, at  prices  averaging  about  200  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year,  was  reported.  Reasons  for  this 
increase  are  the  short  crop  and  extensive  commit- 
ments of  exporters  with  European  monopolies.  Ship- 
ments abroad  during  August  totaled  595,302  kilos 
as  compared  with  370,986  last  year. 

Exports  were  considerably  below  the  July  figure  of 
1,242,813  kilos  but  above  the  370,986  kilos  exported 
in  August,  1934. 

For  the  eight  months  of  1935,  exports  of  raw  leaf, 
stripped  tobacco  and  scraps  have  totaled  11,925,075 
kilos,  compared  with  5,852,016  kilos  in  the  same 
period  of  1934. 

Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  fell  off  to  13,- 
964,883  in  August,  compared  with  16,530,659  in  July 
and  14,822,897  in  August  1934.  Of  the  August 
exports,  all  but  8,000  were  Class  "A"  the  cheapest 
class.  For  the  first  eight  months  of  1935,  cigar 
exports  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  132,423,141 
units  as  compared  with  138,876,431  units  in  the  same 
period  of  1934.  Exports  to  other  countries  during 
August  are  estimated  to  have  totaled  slightly  over 
2,000,000  units. 

Mining 

Storms  and  floods  in  the  Baguio  district  reduced 
gold  production  to  P2, 543, 090  in  August,  a  decline 
of  P383,347  from  the  July  figure.  For  the  first  eight 
months  of  1935,  however,  production  has  totaled 
P19,800,000  and  the  P23, 700,000  total  for  the  whole 
of  1934  will  probably  be  nearly  reached  by  the  end 
of  September.  United  Paracale,  Panique  and  I.X.L., 
located  outside  the  typhoon-affected  area,  increased 
production  in  August,  but  all  the  others  were  slightly 
down  and  Itogon  fell  off  heavily,  due  to  flood  damage 
to  the  mill.  August  production  by  mines  was  as 
follows : 

Tons  Value 

Milled  (Pesos) 

Antamok  Goldfields* 9,300  241,253 

Baguio  Gold 4,055  63,673 

Balatoc 34,184  914,223 

Benguet  Consolidated 22,360  804,266 

Benguet  Exploration 2,529  16,277 

Demonstration 4,900  71,271 

Ipo 5,007  42,483 

Itogon® 4,200  78,000 

I.X.L 1,857  41,653 

Panique 10,547  79,138 

Suyoc  Consolidated® 3,140  65,000 

United  Paracale® 3,235  112,000 

Total 105,314     2,543,090 

(*)     Including  Gold  Creek  production. 
(@)     Estimated. 


News  Summary 


The  Philippines 

August  1 7.— Governor-General 
Frank  Murphy  grants  condi- 
tional pardons  to  74  of  the  87 
members  of  the  Sakdal  party 
who  were  convicted  and  sen- 
tenced for  taking  part  in  the 
May  uprising,  declaring  that 
the  interest  of  the  public  is  not 
to  punish  the  misguided  and 
misled,  but  to  preserve  peace 
and  order. 

August  18. — Reported  that 
Pan  American  Airways  has  leased  some  5,000  square 
meters  of  land  near  Fort  McKinley  for  the  erection 
of  a  temporary  radio  station  on  which  work  has 
already  been  begun. 

August  19. — Philippine  Resident  Commissioner 
Pedro  Guevara,  on  his  way  to  the  Philippines,  arrives 
at  Hongkong  and  is  confined  to  his  cabin  because 
of  heart  trouble.  He  tells  the  press  that  the  Phil- 
ippines would  not  hesitate  to  call  on  the  United 
States  for  aid  in  the  event  of  trouble  after  independ- 
ence, but  admits  there  is  no  assurance  that  America 
would  respond.  He  states  that  the  part  Britain 
plays  in  Oriental  affairs  will  be  of  great  importance 
to  the  Philippines  and  will  affect  America's  policy 
greatly.  "Philippine  affairs  are  in  excellent  hands 
and  the  prospective  change  in  government  will  be 
orderly.  I  expect  industry  and  commerce  to  go 
on  as  usual". 

August  20. — A  representative  of  the  Japanese 
Consulate  in  Manila  offers  to  buy  from  the  Philippine 
Education  Co.,  Inc.,  the  entire  supply  of  the  August 
Vanity  Fair  containing  the  caricature  of  the  Japanese 
Emperor,  but  the  Company  takes  the  stand  that 
copies  for  regular  buyers  must  be  reserved  and  special 
orders  must  be  filled  as  usual.  The  Consulate  may 
buy  them  all  up  at  the  newsstands  if  it  so  desires. 
August  21. — The  Cabinet  decides  to  begin  at  once 
the  construction  of  a  permanent  landing  field  at 
Basco,  capital  of  the  Batanes  Islands,  and  temporary 
fields  at  three  other  places  in  the  group.  Radio 
stations  will  be  established  at  Itbayat  and  Sabtang. 
The  Governor- General  vetoes  the  coconut  bill 
for  financial  and  other  reasons. 

August  22. — Guevara  arrives  in  Manila  stating 
that  he  has  not  resigned  and  has  come  merely  to 
vote  for  Quezon  and  Osmena.  He  states  he  will  not 
retract  a  single  statement  he  has  made  in  regard  to 
the  desirability  of  an  American  protectorate  over  the 
Philippines.  "The  moment  Japan  establishes  its 
sovereignty  over  the  Philippines,  the  Filipinos  are 
done  for  as  a  people  and  as  a  race;  their  culture  and 
civilization  will  be  destroyed  and  they  will  be  absorb- 
ed by  Japan."  He  declares  an  American  protector- 
ate would  be  preferable  to  "neutralization"  as  in 
the  latter  case  the  Philippines  would  have  several 
masters. 

The  Governor-General  returns  the  bills  appropriat- 
ing P400,000  for  slum  clearance  in  Manila  and 
P500,000  for  the  purchase  of  the  Ayuntamiento 
to  the  Legislature  without  vetoeing  them  in  the 
strict  sense  as  he  favors  them  but  is  opposed  to  charg- 
ing these  large  appropriations  against  this  year's 
income. 

August  23. — Senate  President  Manuel  Quezon, 
who  was  present  when  Guevara  spoke  to  reporters 
in  favor  of  an  American  protectorate,  issues  a  state- 
ment: "I  am  not  for  an  American  protectorate  or 
any     other     protectorate.     An     independent     Phil- 
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:ot>ines  must  depend  upon  itself  for  its  protection. 
America  will  never  consider  favorably  the  idea  of 
extending  a  protectorate  over  an  independent  Fnil- 

1P?heSGovernor-General  approves  the  public  works 
hill  after  slashing  it  from  P6,800,000  to  P4,090,000. 

August  &*.— Dr.  Carl  M.  Rosenquist,  in  charge 
of  the  Sugar  Section  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  in  the  Philippines,  leaves  Manila 
to  return  to  the  University  of  Texas.  Elisha  Lee,  Jr., 
is  left  in  charge. 

August  26.—  The  Governor-General  approves  the 
bill  amending  the  Eight  Hour  Labor  Law,  providing 
that  the  law  shall  apply  to  "drivers  of  automobiles, 
trucks,  street  cars,  and  locomotive  engines  in  public 
utility  enterprises  and  air  service  pilots   . 

Quotations  released  by  the  Bureau  of  Commerce 
show  advances  in  copra  and  hemp,  both  of  wlucn 
are  considered  war  essentials.     Sugar  prices  and  oil 
prices   have   also   gone   up   and   other   "optimistic 
signs  are  apparent  on  the  market.  .  . 

August  IV  —Vicente  Madrigal,  Filipino  business 
leader,  speaking  at  a  banquet  in  honor  of  a  delega- 
tion of  business  men  from  Japan,  points  out  the 
advantages  of  the  Philippine  trade  ^xth  America  and 
declares  that  Japan  can  not  increase  its  trade  wxtg 
the  Philippines  "unless  the  basis  of  this  trade  is 
advantageous  to  both  sides". 

August  28.— Silliman  University,  situated ^  at Du- 
maguete,  Oriental  Negros,  celebrates  its  34th  anni- 
versary. fford  lQcal  busmess  man  and  former 
official  of  the  Bureau  of  Audits  and  the  Treasury , 
is  appointed  Secretary  of  the  American  Chamber  ot 
Commerce  to  take  the  place  of  the  late  John  R. 

August  29.—  President  Jorge  ?ocobo  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines  at  a  banquet  of  Silliman 
alunS  states:  "Her?  in  the  ™™™*.^*?™ 
'university'  does  not  mean  much  because  it  has  been 
so  abused".  What  we  need  is  a  law  giving  a  clear 
definition  of  what  *  university  should  be,  f^ 
ing  the  standards  that  should  be  met.  P^te 
education  here,  with  certain  honorable  exceptions 
Wee  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas  and  Silliman  and 
a  few  others,  is  nothing  more  than  commercial, 
opened  for  profit.  It  is  a  crime  that  the  govern- 
ment  tolerates  this  brazen  commercialization  There 
should  be  a  clear-cut  classification  of  our  univer- 
sfdes'  into  Class  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  so  forth,  and  the 
people  should  be  told  clearly  what  the  clas^fication 
means.  This  will  show  up  much  of  the  bombastic 
advertising  which  often  is  a  gross  misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  facts.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
a  closer  supervision  over  our  Private  education 

August  SO.— Reported  that  Manila  Constabulary 
companies  will  be  increased  from  four ^to  nme yj 
that  one  company  more  will  be  added  to  each  of  the 
detachments    in    Pampanga,    Cavite,    Laguna,    and 

Bnsaep??mber  l.—A  colored  glass  window  in  the 
Cathedral  of  St.  Mary  and  St  John  (Episcopal), 
Manila,  in  memory  of  John l  Chrysostom  Early. 
late  Governor  of  the  Mountain  Province,  is  dedicated, 
Vice-Governor  J.  R.  Hayden  delivering  the  dedica- 

t0IevU^T'2.-Jose  Yulo,  former  Governor  of 
Iloilo,  dies  in  Manila,  aged  45.  f 

September  S.-In  a  letter  to  the  headquarte  r .of 
General  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  presidential  candidate, 
the  Governor-General  justifies  the  political  J activ- 
ities of  some  members  of  the  Cabinet  stating  they 
are  acting  as  party  leaders  and  not  as  Cabinet  men. 
The  letters  is  a  reply  to  a  denunciation  of  depart- 
ment secretaries  and  other  officials  for  engaging  in 

POHu-Cam  ("Hy")  Schram,  sportsman  and  showman 
known  throughout  the  Far  East,  dies,  aged  71.  **e 
fi^t  came  to  the  Philippines  in  1902  as  a  quarter- 
master  employee.  #  v,-«„    04-   +v>*» 

Sevtember  4.—  Quezon  gives  a  luncheon  at  the 
Mfnfla  Hotel  in  honor  of  Judge  J.  W. f  Haussermann 
President  and  General  Manager  of  the  Benguet 
Consolidated  Mining  Company  and  to  CoL. Frank 
Hodsoll,  Manager  of  Warner  Barnes  &  Company 
Ltd.,  both  of  whom  have  recently  returned  from  trips 
abroad,  and  in  a  speech  praises  them  for  the ^  con- 
fidence they  have  shown  in  the  economic  future  ot 

^V^Ir  P.-Dr.  Frank  Waring  and  Dn  Ben 
Dorfman,  American  tariff  experts,  arrive  in  Manila 
They  have  come  to  obtain  data  for  the  prospective 
American-Philippine  trade  conference  and  will  work 
with  American  Trade  Commissioner  J  Bartlett 
Richards  under  the  direction  of  the  Governor-General 
and  in  cooperation  with  the  Philippm e  government 
In  a  shooting  affray  growing  out  of  an  election 
dispute  at  Santo  Tomas,  Batangas,  Cresenciano 
Maloles  is  killed  and  two  others  are  wounded. 

September  10.- The  headquarters  of  the  Quezon- 
Osmena  Coalition  issues  a  statement  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  general  talk  of  a  plot  to  assassinate 
Quezon  to  prevent  his  becoming  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  even  if  elected,  implying  that  this 
talk  originated  from  the  Aguinaldo  quarters. 

September  IS. -Aguinaldo,  leaders  declare  there 
never  was  any  plot  in  their  ranks  to  assassinate 
Quezon  and  charge  that  the  protest  is  pure  pro- 
paganda. 

September  U.— Reported  that  the  Japanese  in 
Davao,  resenting  government  action  on  the  illegal 
Japanese  landholdings,  have  been  holding  frequent 
meetings,  and  that  Secretary  Eulogio  Rodriguez 
has  agreed  to  suspend  ejections  until  the  matter  is 
made  the  subject  of  further  consideration  at  the 
request  of  Consul-General  K.  Uchiyama.  Due  to 
the  cancellation  of  some  98  leases,  covering  9,000 
hectares  of  land,  more  than  4,000  Japanese  wi  1  be 
rendered  homeless.  Secretary  Rodriguez  declares 
that  the  government  is  not  proceeding  against  Jap- 
anese tenants  and  planters,  but  against  the  original 
lessees  who  are  Filipinos  and  who  have  not  abided 
by  the  provisions  of  the  land  law. 

September  17.— The  elections,  peaceful  and  orderly 
throughout  the  country,  result  in  victory  for  Quezon 


and  Osmefia.  Manila  also  went  for  the  Coalition, 
with  Gregorio  Perfecto  and  Pedro  Gil,  both  pros  , 
elected  to  the  Assembly.  Quezon  states:  I  think 
only  of  the  task  before  me  and  I  seek  God  s  help  to 
meet  the  grave  responsibilities  that  have  been  placed 
upon  my  shoulders  by  my  election  as  the  leader  of 
this  new  nation.  My  heart  goes  in  deep  gratitude 
to  my  people  who  have  so  generously  honored  me  . 
Osmefia  states:  "Thankful  as  I  am  for  the  popular 
confidence  reiterated  by  the  people,  I  think  less  ot 
the  victory  that  the  Coalition  has  achieved  than  oi 
the  great  responsibilities  which  the  two  parties  have 
assumed  before  the  country.  We  are  ready,  however, 
to  face  them,  counting  with  the  united  support  ot 
all  the  people".  Governor-General  Frank  Murphy 
sends  Quezon  a  message  of  congratulation. 

September  iS.— Aglipay  sends  Quezon  a  briei 
message  of  congratulation.  Aguinaldo  issues  a 
statement:  "The  result  of  the  election  was  a  great 
surprise  to  me.  It  is  incredible,  for  instance,  that  in 
towns  where  we  had  election  inspectors  and  officials 
of  the  National  Socialist  Party,  I  did  not  get  a  single 
vote  .  .  I  accepted  my  candidacy  to  comply 
with  my  duty  to  the  public  which,  I  am  convinced, 
desires  immediate  independence  and  wants  another 
leadership  that  will  alleviate  its  present  suffering.  .  .  . 
If  the  elections  had  been  clean  and  honest  and  it 
there  had  not  been  active  official  intervention  and 
abuse  of  power,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 
My  duty  to  the  public  has  not  yet  been  terminated. 
I  do  not  want  to  tolerate  whatever  interference  with 
the  popular  will  may  have  been  committed  which 
may  henceforth  cause  the  insecurity  of  our  institu- 
tions and  sow  the  seeds  of  fratricidal  wars  in  the 
future.  . .  ." 

The  United  States 
August    17.— Pan    American    Clipper    arrives    at 
Wake  Island  from  Midway  in  about  seven  and  one- 
half  hours'  flight.  

August  19— Both  houses  of  Congress  accept 
the  conference  report  on  the  bank  bill  and  it  is  sent 
to  the  President.  . 

Mrs.  Charlotte  Perkins  Gilman,  noted  writer, 
aged  75,  commits  suicide  with  choloroform  leaving 
a  note  stating,  "No  grief,  pain,  misfortune,  or  broken 
heart  can  excuse  the  cutting  off  of  life  while  any 
power  of  service  remains,  but  when  all  usefulness 
is  ended,  when  one  is  assured  of  unavoidable,  im- 
minent death,  it  is  the  simplest  of  human  rights 
to  choose  a  quick,  easy  death  in  place  of  a  slow, 
horrible  one.  Believing  this  choice  of  social  service 
is  promoting  wiser  views  on  suicide,  I  have  preferred 
chloroform  to  cancer".  _     .       .    „. 

August  20.— A  gigantic  U.  S.  Army  Boeing  bomb- 
ing plane  establishes  a  world  record  for  speed  in 
distance  flving  by  averaging  232  miles  an  hour  over 
a  2  100-mile  course  between  Dayton  and  Seattle. 
The  plane  has  a  non-stop  radius  of  2,500  miles  and 
is  reported  to  be  able  to  ascend  25,000  feet.  It  is 
a  low- wing  monoplane,  70  feet  long  and  with  a  wing- 
spread  of  100  feet,  is  powered  by  four  700-horse 
power  engines,  and  has  quarters  for  10  crewmen. 
Its  machine-gun  turrets  are  protected  by  non-breaK- 

3  August'  21.— President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
states  that  he  knows  of  no  British  request  that  the 
United  States  join  in  invoking  the  Kellogg-Briand 
peace  pact  in  an  effort  to  avert  an  Italian-Ethiopian 

The  Senate  without  a  record  vote  passes  a  resolu- 
tion, action  on  which  was  forced  by  a  threatened 
fillibuster,  providing  for  a  mandatory  embargo  on 
the    export    of   arms,    munitions,    and    implements 
of  war  to  all  belligerents  in  a  foreign  conflict,  a  system 
of  licencing  munitions  manufacture  and  export,  etc. 
Vicente    Villamin    in    Washington    again    attacks 
Nepa  (the  National  Economic  Protectionism  Associa- 
tion  in    the    Philippines),    stating   that   the   slogan 
in  the  Philippines  should  be,  "Buy  Philippine  and 
American".     "Verbally  foreignizing  American  goods 
while  the  Philippines  is  still  within  the  tariff  wall  will 
be  richly  rewarded  with  proposals  in  Congress  tur- 
ther  to  restrict  free   entry   of  Philippine  products 
into  the  United  States.     Nepa  is  bound  to  create 
sales  resistance  to  American  goods  and  thus  turtner 
tip  thetrade  balance  aig^nst  the  United  States   . 

August   22.— A   compromise   between  the  benate 
and   the   House   is   reached   on   the  public   utilities 
control  bill  in  a  contest  in  which  the  Senate  sided 
with  the  President.     Instead  of  outlawing  holding 
companies   entirely,    the   bill   restricts   the   number 
of  holding  companies  to  one,  and  one  sub-holding 
company  for  each  single  integrated  utility  system. 
The   House   committee   on   foreign   affairs   dratts 
a  neutrality  bill  which  would  be  effective  for  only 
six  months— when  Congress  will  again  be  m  session-— 
in  order  to  give  Congress  more  time  to  study  the 
matter.     The  President  objected  to  the  Senate  bill 
as  too  inflexible.  .  ., 

August    28.—  The    President    signs    the    omnibus 
banking  bill.  ....       .,•   „ 

The  House  passes  the  farm  mortgage  bill  calling 
for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,000,000  to  provide 
for  government  financing  of  farm  mortgages  at  low 
interest  and  amortization  rates.  . 

Thirty-three  Boy  Scouts  from  the  Philippines 
call  on  the  President.  The  scheduled  jamboree 
was  cancelled  because  of  the  occurrence  of  spinal 
meningitis  at  various  points  in  the  country. 

August  24—  The  Senate  concurs  by  a  vote  of  72 
to  2  with  amendments  made  by  the  House  to  the 
resolution  designed  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
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a  foreign  war,  President  Roosevelt  having  had  a 
hand  in  the  shaping  of  the  measure.  It  provides 
for  a  mandatory  embargo  on  the  export  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  all  belligerents 
in  a  foreign  conflict  up  to  February  29,  1936,  for  a 
system  of  licencing  munitions  manufacture  and 
export,  for  a  ban  against  American  ships  carrying 
arms  or  munitions  under  embargo,  for  authority 
for  the  President  to  prohibit  American  citizens 
from  traveling  on  ships  of  belligerent  nations  except 
at  their  own  risk,  with  ninety  days  allowed  for  citi- 
zens to  return  home  from  a  war  area,  for  authority 
for  the  President  to  prevent  ships,  foreign  or  Amer- 
ican, from  carrying  men  or  supplies  to  belligerent 
ships  at  sea,  and  for  a  national  munitions  control 

The  President  signs  the  bill  expanding  and  valid- 
ating the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  broadening 
the  powers  of  the  Adjustment  Administration  and 
strengthening  it  legally.  It  also  ratifies  the  collec- 
tion of  some  $900,000,000  in  processing  taxes  already 
made.  It  extends,  too,  the  Jones-Costigan  Sugar 
Control  Act  to  the  end  of  next  year  and  other  sub- 
sidiary legislation  such  as  the  cotton  and  tobacco 
control  acts.  _  ,      .     „ 

August  25. — The  State  Department  emphatically 
protests  to  Soviet  Russia  against  activities  involving 
interference  with  the  internal  affairs  of  the  United 
States  in  violation  of  the  pledge  given  when  the 
United  States  recognized  Russia,  with  reference 
in  part  to  a  speech  by  Sam  Darcy,  American  com- 
munist, before  the  Communist  Congress,  predicting 
a  bitter  labor  struggle  this  fall  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
and  suggesting  that  the  Communist  Internationale 
organize  international  support.  William  Z.  Foster, 
American  communist  candidate  for  President,  told 
the  Congress  that  the  fascist  movement  is  growing 
in  the  United  States,  making  a  united  labor  front  to 
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lized Wax  acts  on  a  different  principle  than 
ordinary  face  creams.  It  absorbs  the  worn- 
out  surface  skin  in  tiny,  invisible  particles 
and  reveals  the  flawless  young  loveliness  of 
the  underskin.  Mercolized  Wax  brings  out 
the  hidden  beauty  in  the  skin. 

Saxolite  Astringent  reduces  wrinkles 
and  other  age-lines.  Saxolite  stimulates 
relaxed  tissues  and  refines  coarse  pores.  It 
is  a  refreshing,  bracing  skin  tonic.  Use  it 
daily.  Saxolite  Astringent  is  made  by  dis- 
solving one  ounce  Saxolite  in  one-half  pint 
witch  hazel.    At  all  drug  and  dept.  stores. 


oppose  it  imperative.  Earl  Browder,  general  secre- 
tary of  the  party  in  the  United  States,  said  that  the 
communists  planned  an  anti-fascist  coalition  to 
"protect  the  toiling  American  masses  from  becoming 
victims  of  terror  and  atrocities  such  as  have  been 
visited  upon  the  Germans.  Since  illusions  as  to 
Roosevelt's  'new  deal'  have  been  dispelled,  the  time 
is  ripe  for  a  united  forward  movement".  The  Comin- 
tern later  adopted  a  principle  of  non-interference 
in  the  affairs  of  individual  communist  parties,  but 
declared  that  the  main  task  of  communism  is  the 
maintenance  of  a  united  front  against  fascisms  and 
war  by  the  working  classes  of  all  countries. 

The  United  States  officially  admits  that  its  silver- 
policy  has  been  hurtful  to  China  in  the  1934  world 
economic  review  issued  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce which  declares  that  China's  monetary  structure 
is  threatened  with  collapse  by  the  rapid  depletion 
of  banks'  silver  stocks  due  to  the  high  price  for  silver 
paid  in  the  United  States. 

Russian  Ambassador  A.  Troyanovsky  states  in 
Washington  that  "anything  American  citizens  in 
Moscow  say  about  the  United  States  is  insignificant 
compared  to  the  propaganda  in  the  United  States 
against  the  Soviet  Government". 

August  27.— The  President  signs  the  utilities 
control  bill  and  the  gold  clause  suit  outlaw  bill. 

The  First  Session  of  the  74th  Congress  adjourns 
after  a  seven-hour  filibuster  by  Sen.  Huey  Long 
which  prevented  the  passage  of  the  third  deficiency 
appropriation  bill  carrying  $93,000,000  for  pensions 
for  the  aged,  retirement  pay  for  railroad  workers, 
and  funds  for  the  care  of  crippled  children,  and  the 
cotton  and  wheat  loan  amendments  to  which  i^ong 
was  opposed.  Legislation  was  enacted  during  tne 
session  even  more  significant  than  the  legislation 
of  the  73rd  Congress  which  enacted  temporary  emer- 
gency legislation  such  as  the  National  Recovery 
Act,  the  Agricultural  Adjustmen  Act  and  the  <jpld 
Seizure  Act.  The  74th  Congress  during  the  session 
just  closed  passed  the  unprecedented  $4,800,000,000 
work  relief  bill,  the  social  security  program  involving 
old-age  pensions  and  relief  for  indigents,  the  utilities 
bill  presaging  far-reaching  reforms  in  corporate 
organization,  the  centralized  bank  bill  revising  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  offering  opportunity  for  vast 
credit  expansion,  the  tax-on-wealth  bill,  legislation 
strengthening  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admin- 
istration and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Administration, 
legislation  reorganizing  the  railroads,  the  bill  out- 
lawing gold  clause  suits  against  the  government, 
unprecedented  peace  time  appropriations  for  deiense, 
and  many  other  measures.  Congress  appropnatea 
a  total  of  $9,000,000,000,  or  $78  for  every  American. 
Before  adjournment,  the  House,  prompted  by  Loui- 
siana members  opposed  to  Sen.  Huey  Long,  votes 
for  an  investigation  by  a  House  committee  ot  His 
"dictatorship"  of  Louisiana. 

The  State  Department  receives  a  reply  from  the 
Russian  foreign  office  stating  that  the  American  note 
"contains  no  facts  which  could  be  regarded  as  a 
violation  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  government  of 
its  obligations"  and  that  "on  the  other  hand  it  is 
undoubtedly  nothing  new  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States  that  the  government  of  the  Union  ot 
Soviet  Republics  can  not  assume  and  never  has 
assumed  any  obligation  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
munist Internationale". 

August  28.—  The  President  signs  the  neutrality 
bill,  stating,  however,  that  he  does  not  consider 
it  adequate  as  it  does  not  provide  for  the  control 
of  financial  assistance  to  belligerents. 

Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  Francisco 
Delgado  states  he  is  preparing  a  protest  against  the 
conclusion  of  any  "gentlemen's  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  Japan  in  regard  to  the  Phil- 
ippine textile  market,  although  he  states  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  federal  government  "will  do  nothing 
definite  in  the  matter  until  after  consulting  with  or 
without  obtaining  the  views  of  the  Philippine  gov- 
ernment on  the  subject." 

August  29—  Announced  that  the  bids  for  the 
government's  $100,000,000  Mortgage  Corporation 
bonds  totalled  only  $85,592,000,  most  of  which  would 
be  accepted  at  a  price  averaging  99  cents.  The 
bonds  mature  in  four  years,  bear  one  and  a  half 
per  cent  interest,  the  government  guaranteeing 
principal  and  interest.  It  is  stated  that  bankers 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Treasury's  policy  m  floating 
the  bonds  on  an  auction  basis  was  responsible  for 
this  first  failure  of  a  major  New  Deal  bond  issue  to 
obtain  full  subscription,  and  not  lack  of  confidence 

m  Augeusf  30P— The  President  approves  the  "tax- 
on-wealth"  bill. 

August  31.— Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  de- 
clares that  "it  is  not  possible  for  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment to  disclaim  its  obligation  to  prevent  activities 
in  its  territory  directed  towards  overthrowing  the 
political  and  social  order  in  the  United  States  .  .  . 
for  its  authority  in  its  territorial  limits  is  supreme 
and  its  power  to  control  actions  and  utterances 
within  these  limits  is  absolute".  He  warns  that 
permitting  such  activities  in  the  future  will  strike 
a  severe  blow  at  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
two  countries". 

Referring  to  the  reported  Ethiopian  oil  concession 
to  American  capitalists,  Rep.  S.  D.  McReynolds, 
chairman  of  the  foreign  affairs  committee,  says  that 
"the  government  will  not  protect  a  corporation  that 
knowingly  enters  a  war  region." 

Comptroller  J.  L.  McCarl  informs  Commissioner 
Delgado  that  $12,505,957  representing  the  proceeds 
of  the  first  nine  months  of  collection  of  the  1934 
excise  levy  of  three  cents  a  pound  on  coconut  oil, 
will  be  paid  to  the  Philippine  government  upon 
formal  request  from  Manila.  The  amount  is  equal 
to  almost  half  of  the  annual  budget  of  the  insular 
government  and  may  be  used  for  any  purpose  except 
payment  of  a  subsidy  to  coconut  producers. 

Rear  Admiral  W.  W.  Phelps  (retired)  states  in  a 
New  York  Herald-Tribune  article,  reprinted  today  in 
the  Philippines  Herald,  that  "to  expect  the  Japanese 


to  sign  away  their  coming  right  to  conquer  an  inde- 
pendent Philippines — the  richest  of  all  tropical  areasr 
a  sparsely  populated,  rich  area  that  can  yield  Japan 
its  entire  requirements  in  vegetable  oil,  rubber, 
chromium,  sugar,  and  valuable  hardwoods,  the  stra- 
tegic key  to  the  future  conquest  of  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  oil  fields — is  to  think  of  the  Japanese  as  not 
alive  to  their  own  interests.  .  .  .  The  PhilipPine 
area  is  the  strategic  key  to  the  eventual  control  of 

the    whole    of    the    Pacific    Ocean Philippine 

independence  and  eventual  Japanese  conquest  wilt 
invite  Japan  to  advance  4,000  miles  eastward  at 
one  stride  to  pin  American  seapower  to  the  Hawaiian 
area  .  .  .  with  hopes  of  eventually  reducing  the 
Hawaiian  outpost  by  a  starvation  blockade  and 
gaining  freedom  to  colonize  Pacific  shores  on  both 
flanks  of  the  Panama  Canal.  .  .  .  Abandonment 
of  the  Philippines  jeopardizes  the  freedcm  and  status 
quo  of  the  whole  Pacific  Ocean  and  hence  our  future 
generations,  and  menaces  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
along  the  coasts  of  Mexico  and  Central  and  South 
America.  A  generation  hence  this  would  be  the  cause 
of  tragic  warfare.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  if  Ameri- 
cans would  cancel  Philippine  independence  and 
occupy  the  sea  route  Hawaii-Guam-Philippines 
with  American  seapower,  then  the  American  seapower 
in  the  Philippines — whose  rear  communication  is. 
more  securely  controlled  than  Britain's  rear  commu- 
nication at  Singapore — will  hold  Japanese  seapower 
to  the  coast  of  Asia,  continue  in  physical  touch  with 
British  and  Dutch  seapower,  and  thus  confine  Jap- 
anese expansion  to  the  mainland  of  Asia.  It  would 
be  cheaper  to  give  out  of  the  national  treasury  a 
yearly  bounty  to  those  American  farmers  who  were- 
responsible  for  Philippine  independence.  This 
would  make  for  peace  over  the  Pacific  area." 

September  1. — The  Portuguese  government  author- 
izes Pan-American  planes  to  halt  at  Macao,  the  Por- 
tuguese concession  near  Hongkong  and  Canton, 
but  permission  to  build  a  radio  station  there  must 
still  be  obtained.  Macao  is  an  island  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Canton  river  and  together  with  the  adjacent 
small  islands  of  Taipa  and  Coloane,  constitute  a 
province  of  Portugal  with  a  total  area  of  only  four 
square  miles  and  a  population  of  160,000  of  whom 
4,000  are  Portuguese. 

September  3. — Secretary  of  State  Hull  announces 
that  the  Standard-Vacuum  Oil  Company,  warned 
that  serious  international  complications  might 
result,  has  agreed  to  abandon  the  concession  to  de- 
velop the  mineral  resources  of  Ethiopia.  Officials 
of  the  Company  has  informed  the  State  Department 
that  their  giant  concern  owned  the  7 5 -year  conces- 
sions granted  to  the  African  Exploration  and  De- 
velopment Company.  Their  representatives  wilF 
inform  the  Emperor  that  they  do  not  desire  to  go 
ahead  with  the  project.  Hull  again  calls  attention 
to  the  treaties  which  bind  Italy  and  Ethiopia  to 
keep  the  peace. 

September  4. — Reported  that  the  negotiations 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  regarding  limit- 
ation of  the  Japanese  textile  market  in  the  Phil- 
ippines is  progressing  with  an  early  agreement  said 
to  be  likely.  Japanese  sources  in  Washington  indi- 
cate that  Japan  wants  the  United  States  government 
to  guarantee  that  the  Philippines  will  maintain  the 
present  tariffs  on  the  items  subject  to  limitation. 

Announced  that  yesterday's  offer  of  $500,000,000* 
on  three  and  a  half  year,  one  and  a  half  per  cent 
notes  issued  by  the  government  drew  subscriptions 
totalling  $1,250,000,000,  as  contrasted  with  the 
failure  last  week  to  obtain  full  subscription  to  the 
Mortgage  Corporation  bonds  offered  on  an  auction 
basis  which  bankers  dislike. 

September  6. — A  New  York  judge,  Louis  Brokdsky, 
dismisses  the  charges  against  five  of  those  arrested 
in  the  riot  aboard  the  Bremen  when  the  swastika 
flag  was  thrown  into  the  harbor,  referring  to  the 
liner  as  a  "pirate  ship  with  the  black  flag  of  piracy 
proudly  flying  aloft." 

September  8. — Edward  L.  Doheny,  multimillion- 
aire oil  magnate,  who  was  concerned  in  the  Teapot 
Dome  oil  scandals  of  1924,  dies,  aged  79. 

September  9. — Senator  Long  is  shot  and  seriously 
wounded  in  the  corridor  of  the  Louisiana  state  capitoU 
his  assailant,  Carl  A.  Weiss,  Baton  Rouge  surgeon^ 
being  immediately  killed  by  Long's  bodyguards. 
Long  had  just  come  from  a  special  sessirn  of  the 
legislature  called  to  enact  certain  bills  calculated 
to  restrict  federal  activities  in  the  state  to  a  minimum. 
One  bill  would  prohibit  federal  agencies  and  officers 
from  exercising  any  power  not  specifically  delegated 
by  the  Constitution  under  penalty  of  $1,000  fine 
and  a  year's  imprisonment.  Weiss  was  the  son-in-law 
of  Judge  A.  H.  Pavy,  bitter  anti-Long  leader.  The 
President  expresses  regret  over  the  shooting  and 
deplores  the  "spirit  of  violence"  shown.  Long 
recently  announced  he  would  head  a  third  party 
if  the  Democrats  nominated  Roosevelt  and  the 
Republicans  Hoover. 
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The  Navy  Department  awards  contracts  for  the 
«  -M^a  of  twelve  warships  in  private  shipyards, 
^ud?lg  oL  ^rpTan?carrier,  and  allocates  funds  for 
Se  building  of  eleven  others  in  government  yards. 
September  10.— Senator  Long  dies  as  a  result 
of  his  wounds,  aged  42. 

Stated  authoritatively  at  Washington  that  Gen 
Douglas  McArthur  will  sail  portly  for  Manila  to 
?ead  the  American  military  mission  which  will  advise 
fhP  Philippine  Commonwealth  government  on  the 
defense  establishment.  He  is  about  to .quit  his  post 
as  Chief  of  Staff  and  plans  to  attend  the  Common- 
wealth inauguration. 

<er>tember  1 1  .—The  Louisiana  legislature  completes 
theeCtment  of  the  bills  which  the  late  Senator 
Lonfhad  drafted  to  strengthen  his  dictatorship 
*nd  to  safeguard  it  from  federal  intervention.  The 
^uesdon  of  the  new  leadership  of  the  machine  Long 
created  is  undecided.  ^ 

Father  Charles  Coughlin,  Detroit  "radio  PJjest  » 
lunches  with  the  President  in  company  with  Chair- 
man Joseph  P.  Kennedy  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change  Commission. 

September  J*.— Secretary  of  State fr  Hjill  again 
declares  the  United  States  desire  that  all  the  sig- 
natories of  the  Kellogg-Briand  peace  pact -.observe 
Sir  obligations.  "The  threat  of  hostilities  any- 
where can  not  but  be  a  threat  to  the  Political,  eco- 
nomic, legal,  and  social  interests  of  all  nations.  It  is 
tfrir -right  to  ask  that  any  and  all  disputes  be  resolved 
by  pacific  means.  Every  nation  has  the  right  to 
ask  that  no  nation  subject  it  to  the  hazards  and  un- 
certainties accruing  from  a  resort  to  arms    . 

September  18.—  Announced  that  Secretary  of  War 
George  H  Dern,  who  will  attend  the  inauguration 
ceremonies  of  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  as  the 
official  representative  of  the  President,  will  sail  on 
Septembe?  25,  will  stop  at  Hawaii  to  inspect  the 
military  defenses  there,  will  remain  four  days  in  Japan, 
Sur  a?  Shanghai,  three  at  Hongkong ,  arriving  m 
Manila  on  November  2  to  depart  shortly  after  the 
inauguration  on  November  15  His  wife  and  son 
Jamfs,  and  Brig.-Gen.  Creed  F.  Cox,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  Col.  Campbell  Hodges, 
and  Maj.  Harry  Bishop  will  accompany  him. 

September  H.— War  and  State  Department  offi- 
cials declare  that  they  are  not  directly  concerned 
with  the  developments  in  Davao  m  connection  with 
the  cancellation  of  Japanese  land  holdings  there. 
-The  matter  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Phil- 
ippine government.  We  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  situation." 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  orally  apologizes  to  the 
German  charge  d'affairs  over  the  incident  »na  New 
York  magistrate's  court  when  the  German  flag  was 
referred  to  as  a  pirate  flag. 

September  16.—  "Small  Montano"  Filipino  boxer, 
wins  the  world  flyweight  championship  by  outpoint- 
ing Midget  Wolgast  in  a  fast  ten-round  bout  at 
Oakland,  California.  The  title  was  once  held  by  an- 
other Filipino,  Pancho  Villa. 

September  18.—  The  President  appoints  General 
MacArthur  military  adviser  to  the  Philippine  Com- 
monwealth government.  He  will  be  relieved  as 
Chief  of  Staff  on  December  15.  MacArthur  is  said 
to  consider  the  future  security  and  independence 
of  the  Philippines  of  paramount  importance  to  Ame- 
rican interests  in  the  Pacific. 

Other  Countries 

August  IS.  —Reported  that  Britain  has  demanded 
that  the  consideration  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian  sit- 
uation be  placed  first  on  the  agenda  of  the  September 
4  meeting  of  the  League  after  it  was  learned  that  the 
topic  occupied  22nd  place  in  a  lot  of  25  matters 
prepared   for   consideration. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  says  that  it  must  be  made  clear 
to  Italy  that  England  is  not  bluffing  and  is  prepared 
to  uphold  its  obligations  to  the  League  even  if  it 
means  war".  "Only  plain  speaking  can  save  us  now 
from  a  repetition  of  the  fateful  blunders  of  twenty 

Vf*3I*S   SCO*' 

The  Ethiopian  delegate  to  the  League  states  in 
Paris  that  Emperor  Selassie  would  prefer  to  grant 
concessions  to  "friendly"  powers  rather  than  to  Italy. 

Reported  that  a  Philippine- Japanese  society  is 
being  organized  in  Japan  to  promote  better  relations 
and  that  it  will  be  endowed  by  the  Mitsui,  Mit- 
subishi, Iwai,  Itoh,  and  other  interests  to  the  amount 
of  at  least  500,000  yen. 


August  H.—  On  the  eve  of  the  three-power  peace 
pourparlers  between  Britain,  France,  and  Italy, 
Mussolini  issues  further  mobilization  orders. 

Ethiopia  appeals  to  the  League  to  raise  the :  un- 
official Parmsembargo  maintained  by  many  nations 
aeainst  both  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  asserting  that 
whTle  Italy  is  manufacturing  its  own  war  materials 
Ethiopia  ?an  neither  manufacture  them  nor  obtain 
them  abroad.  The  Emperor  states  that  the  Council 
mu£  assume  the  responsibility  for  allowing  pre- 
parations to  continue  for  the  massacre  of  a people 
who  menace  none  unless  the  arms  embargoes  are  raised. 

Philip  Snowden,  former  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheque?,  declares  that  Europe  is  on  the  brink  fa 
war  "too  terrible  to  contemplate"  and  appeals  to 
The  United  States  to  use  its  influence  to  prevent 
catastrophic  clash.  "Premier  Mussolini  has  for  all 
practical  purposes  already  declared  war  He  has 
been  massing  troops  on  Ethiopia's  borders  1 for  months, 
only  awaiting  suitable  conditions  to  launch  his  a ttack 
His  aim  and  ambition  will  not  stop  short  with  the 
cinque™  o?Eth?opia.  If  ^ce^ul  in  J*U  ^ter^™. 
his  next  move  will  be  to  absorb  Austria  That 
attempt  will  bring  Germany  into  war  and  as  long  a» 
the  European  nations  are  bound  together  by  mnunier 
able  pacts  ana  treaties,  a  general  war  would  be  in- 

eVTuaul'i  15  —Laval  hands  Aloisi,  delegate  to  the 
thr^-pJwe/conterVence  at  Paris  to  open  tomorrow 
the  British  peace  plan,  acting  for  Eden.  The  Plan 
is  understood  to  include  economic  concession,  to 
Italv  in  the  Ethiopian  upland  under  a  League  man 
££  Ethiopia  to  receive  in  return  a* ,  o ut le ^  f  e  sea 

Auou^t  16  — The  conference  opens  at  Paris  tacea 
withTnew  no-compromiseded^^ 
that  his  "minimum  demand  ^r  a  pe^rful  settiement 
of  the  dispute  is  occupation  of  Ethiopia  by  thearmy 
he  has  massed  in  the  eniommg  Italian  colonies. 

Aunutt  17  — Premier  Pierre  Laval  of  France  pro- 
poses a  compromise  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  dispute 
under  whichboth  France  and  Britain  would  renounce 
further  economic  privileges  m  Ethiopia  in  favor  of 
Italy  Italy  would  be  aided  in  floating  loans  for  colo- 
nial development  in  Ethiopia,,  and L  Italy ^  would  be 
given  certain  political  rights  in  the  matter  of  the 
Ippointment  of  advisers  to  the  Ethiopian  govern- 
ment Emoeror  Haile  Selassie  states  he  is  willing 
£  make  economic  concessions  but  will  not  accept 
military  occupation.  Diplomatic  circles  discuss 
whether  the  breach  between  Britain  and  Italy  is  due 
to  a  possible  Italian  purpose  to  control  Ae  Mediter- 
ranean and  Red  seas.  The  Popolo  d /^declares 
that  "Ethiopia  has  refused  a  policy  of  collaboration 
and  must  therefore  be  disarmed  and  controlled 

The  British  government  announces  it :  has  wsutQ 
invitations  to  the  United  States,  Japan,  France  and 
Italy  to  a  preliminary  naval  conference  about  Uc 

°The  German  government  decrees  the  immediate 
dissolution  of  all  masonic  lodges  and  confiscates  their 
property.  .    ,.„         ,  (.      .» 

August  1 8.—  Mussolini  returns  an  indifferent  no 
to  the  compromise  proposals  of  Britain  and  France 
which  fall  short  of  the  complete  military  occupation 
demanded  by  the  Italian  dictator,  and  tells  his  Black- 
shirts  that  "discourses  relative  to  the  dispute  would 
be  abolished".  , 

The  Japanese  press  in  Shanghai  announces  that  the 
Japanese  army  has  obtained  consent  to .the :  establ  sh- 
ment  of  a  special  service  unit  in  the  capital  of  Suiyuan 
province  on  the  northwestern  frontier  of ^Chma  for 
establishing  Chinese  Japanese  cooperation  in  check- 
ing alleged  threatened  invasion  of  north  China  by 
Chinese  communist  armies. 

August  19. -The  British  Cabinet  meets  in  extra- 
ordinary session.  The  British  believe  that  the  Ita- 
lian course  will  interfere  with  their  control  of  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile  and  that  Mussolini  may  even 
cast  a  covetous  eye  on  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Arabia, 
and  Malta,  in  the  mean  time  strengthening  its  posi- 
tion along  the  Red  Sea  route  to  India,  also  breaking 
the  Anglo-French-Italian  unity  in  face  of  a  re-armed 
Germany  and  unsettling  the  Danubian  situation. 
A  French  official  declares  at  Paris  that  Italy  has 
broken  the  united  front  established  at  Stresa  last 
April  against  Germany  and  that  "France  must 
resign  istelf  to  losing  Italy's  friendship    . 

Dr.  Hjalmar  Schacht,  German  Minister  of  Econo- 
mics, becomes  price  dictator,  responsible  only  to 
Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler.  .,•*•„ 

\uqust  20.—  The  Italian-Ethiopian  conciliation 
commission  resumes  hearings  at  Paris  which  were 
broken  off  at  Scheveningen,   Holland,  last  month. 
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Mussolini  increases  the  strength  of  his  army  mr  force 
67  per  cent  by  adding  500  officers  1,800  non-com- 
missioned officers,  and  10,988  privates  to  the  corps. 

August  21.— Reported  from  London  that  European 
diplomats  headed  by  those  of  Britain  hajeaw^W 
to  the  United  States  to  intervene  in  the EAiopian 
situation  through  the  invocation  of  the  Kellogg 
Briand  peace  pact. 

August  22- The  British  Cabinet  decides  to  make 
a  final  effort  to  swerve  Italy  by  diplomatic  means  , 
and  if  this  fails  to  meet  might  with  »»*»*•"  ** 
reoorted  that  the  British  dominions  are  reluctant  to 
support  any  proposals  of  the  British  government 
that  might  lead  the  empire  into  war  and  are  not 
wiuUTto  Pledge  in  advance  support  for  the  applica- 
tion of  economic  sanctions  against  J^;  {£„ 
French  policy  appears  to  envisage  retention  of  Italian 
friendship  through  the  localization  of  the  <*«£%%* 
Italian-Ethiopian  war.  The  ©wrnalc  d  Jtoltost^cj 
that  "the  British  press  in  advocating  sanctions 
against  Italy  is  asking  for  war.  Italy  would  regard 
the  lifting  of  the  unofficial  arms  embargo  against 
Ethiopia  or  the  closing  of  the  Suez  Canal  as  a  hostile 
act''  Spain  mobilizes  troops  on  the  Mediterranean 
frontier. 

After  a  conference  with  Chiang  Kai-shek,  Wang 
Ching-wei  withdraws  his  resignation  as  J"»*c*  "^ 
foreien  minister.  It  appears  he  resigned  because  01 
the  bStS  criticism  of  him  for  alleged  pro-Japanese 
actions.     In  1932  he  was  known  as  strongly  anti- 

T3t33HCSC 

August  23.—  Mussolini  states  in  a  press  interview: 
"We  have  endured  Ethiopian  insolence  for  forty 
vears  In  order  to  avoid  friction,  we  sought  under- 
hand ng,  but  failed.  Ethiopia  can  not  continue  to 
be  a  weapon  pointed  at  Italy's  back.  The  solution 
o7  the  Ethiopian  problem  must  be  radical  and  conclu- 
sive I  ca/not  believe  that  Italian  action  in  Etluo- 
pia,  which  is  purely  local  and  colonial,  can  influence 
the  development  of  the  policy  of  European  collabora 
tion  to  which  Italy  is  giving  its  entire  adherance.  .  . 
Italv  will  pursue  its  aims  with  Geneva  or  against 
Geneva  However,  I  do  not  believe  that  carrying 
on?or  one's  security  is  contrary  to  the  principles  ofthe 
League  Covenant.  A  nation  marching  as  Italy  is 
today  can  not  be  stopped  by  a  static  conception  of 
life  or  of  peoples.  It  is  at  present  the  static ^oncepj 
tion  which  constitutes  the  British  danger  to  world 
peace". 

Auaust  24.— Reported  that  British  warships  at 
Malta  are  to  be  concentrated  near  Alexandria  and 
the  Suez  Canal  and  that  many  British  army  planes 
have  left  England  for  Egypt.  A  writer  in  the  Rome 
Ottobre  states  that  forcible  prevention  of  the  passage 
of  Italian  ships  through  the  Suez  would  be  the  first 
step  to  war,  and  stresses  that  naval  strength  would 
be  subsidiary  to  air  strength  in  such  a  war;  also  that 
Italy  couid  easily  block  the  passage  between  Sicily 
and  North  Africawhile  keeping  the  Straits  of  Messina 
for  its  own  use;  furthermore  that  Gibraltar  and 
Malta  could  be  destroyed  by  an  air  attack. 
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The  Harbor 


Rio  de  Janeiro  "Queen 
of  Sheba  of  World 
Capitals." 


Avenida  Rio  Branco,  Rio  de  Janeiro 


Upper  left: — Five  flaked  flint  and  chert  implements  of  Pre-Neolithic  type,  repre- 
senting the  oldest  Stone-Age  culture  yet  found  in  the  Philippines;  a  and  e  are  cleavers 
used  for  splitting;  b  and  c  are  knives  which  were  used  with  a  sawing  motion;  d  is  a 
scraper.  The  cutting  edges  of  all  of  these  implements  are  downward  in  the  illustra- 
tions except  b  which  has  two  edges,  downward  and  to  the  right.  They  were  all 
probably  for  hand  use,  without  attached  handles. 

Upper  center: — Three  obsidian  (volcanic  glass)  knives  with  small  handles,  of  early 
Neolithic  date,  similar  to  those  found  in  the  Stone-Age  shell  heaps  in  Japan.  The 
cutting  edges  are  below  and  to  the  right.  Some  of  these  knives  may  have  been  set 
into  wx>oden  handles. 

Upper  right: — Three  obsidian  arrow-heads  of  Neolithic  times.  The  one  in  the  center 
has  a  haft,  while  the  one  above  and  the  one  below  have  flaked  out  butts  made  to  lit 
into  split  wooden  or  reed  shafts. 


Lower  left: — Two  andesite  axes  or  adzes  with  pointed  butts  of  Early  Neolithic 
age,  the  oldest  type  of  Neolithic  axe  found  in  the  Philippines.  The  larger 
specimen  is  approximately  four  inches  long.  In  use  they  were  bound  onto 
wooden   handles. 

Lower  right: — An  adze  of  Middle  Neolithic  type  distributed  throughout  south- 
eastern Asia  and  Malaysia;  back  view  of  a  "Philippine  adze"  with  a  cut-out 
butt,  a  form  that  probably  originated  in  the  Philippines  and  which  spread 
eastward  through  the  Pacific  into  both  north  and  south  Polynesia;  and  side  view 
of  the  "Luzon  adze",  so  far  found  only  in  Rizal  and  Bulacan  Provinces.  The 
reproductions  are  about  half  the  natural  size. 
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The  Philippine 
People    of 
Prehistoric 
Times 


Tvpes  of  stone,  paste,  and  glass  beads  used  by  the  pre-historic  Iron-Age  people  of 
Rizal  Province,  taken  chiefly  from  Early  Iron-Age  graves  in  the  Novaliches  District. 
Some  of  the  transparent  beads  of  crystal  and  agate  are  sufficiently  transparent  to  show 
the  manner  in  which  the  holes  were  bored,  the  boring  being  done  from  both  ends 
and  the  holes  frequently  not  meeting  exactly.  This  bead-making  art  originated 
somewhere  in  India  and  came  into  the  Philippines  through  the  Malay  Peninsula  and 
Borneo.  While  some  of  the  paste  beads  may  have  been  imported,  most  of  the  stone 
and  glass  beads  are  believed  to  have  been  made  locally.  These  beads  are  of  many 
colors  and  degrees  of  hardness. 

A  bracelet  or  bangle  of  translucent  green  glass,  the  color  being  due  to  iron  in  the 
composition,  of  the  type  made  by  the  Iron-Age  people  of  Novaliches.  The  only 
other  type  made  locally  was  blue,  the  color  being  derived  from  copper.  These  brace- 
lets were  bent  into  shape  and  afterwards  ground  smooth  with  a  polishing  stone. 


Three  iron  knives,  one  a 
dagger  blade,  taken  from 
ancient  graves  at  Novali- 
ches, the  reproductions  all 
slightly  enlarged  to  show 
the  impressed  rust  patterns 
of  cloth  of  four  different 
weaves,  indicating  the  type 
of  cloth  worn  by  the  people 
of  that  region  two  thousand 
years  ago. 


The  Rosa  Mistica 


The  Iglesia  Mistica 
Filipina 


The  "Convento' 


Maria  Evangehsta,   the  High   Priestess 


"Living  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Malasimbo, 
near  Puerto  Galera,  Mindoro,  as  if  shrinking 
from  the  evil  ways  of  sinning  mankind,  the  orig- 
inal followers  of  the  Iglesia  Mistica  Filipina 
have  a  world  all  their  own." 
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Editorials 


Election  returns  indicate  that  Senate  President 
Manuel   L.  Quezon  polled  sixty-eight  per  cent  of 
the   vote   as  against  seven- 
The  Election  teen   per   cent  for  General 

and  the  Word,  Emilio   Aguinaldo    and  fif- 

4 'Overwhelming"      teen    per    cent    for  Bishop 

Gregorio  Aglipay,  his  opponents 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  Commonwealth  Government 
that  will  be  inaugurated  on  the  15th  of  next  month. 
Senator  Sergio  Osmena,  Coalition  candidate  for  the 
Vice-Presidency,  polled  a  considerably  larger  vote, 
eighty-seven  per  cent,  partly,  no  doubt,  because  he 
ran  against  comparatively  unknown  men.  The  total 
vote  ran  slightly  over  a  million  as  compared  to  some 
million  and  a  half  electors,  two-thirds  of  whom,  therefore, 
went  to  the  polls,  the  rest  remaining  at  home,  it  is  explain- 
ed, because  of  bad  weather  in  some  parts  of  the  Archi- 
pelago and  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  electors  that 
the  Coalition  would  win  anyway,  but  also,  probably,  be- 
cause of  a  disinclination  to  vote  for  any  of  the  candidates 
or  entire  indifference  to  the  outcome. 

While  the  Coalition  won  easily,  the  word  "overwhelm- 
ing", frequently  used  in  the  newspapers  in  regard  to  the 
victory,  is  hardly  justified  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Quezon.  The 
opposition  to  him  was  weakened  because  it  was  divided, 
and  it  will  be  salutory  for  him  to  realize,  as  he  enters  upon 
his  new  duties  as  head  of  the  Commonwealth,  that  almost 
a  third  of  the  electorate  voted  against  him  while  another 
third  did  not  vote  at  all.  Had  the  opposition  candidates 
been  less  obviously  unfitted  for  the  position  to  which  they 
aspired,  or  even  if  their  campaigns  had  been  less  poorly 
managed,  the  vote  adverse  to  Mr.  Quezon  would  doubtless 
have  been  greater. 

This  point  is  here  brought  out  not  maliciously  to  intro- 
duce a  sour  note  in  the  general  chorus  of  sincere  praise  and 
insincere  flattery  now  being  offered  to  the  President- 
elect, but  to  call  attention  to  the  existing  spirit  of  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  people  with  conditions  as  they  are 
and  with  those  considered  largely  responsible  for  them, 
which  is  too  general  to  be  safely  ignored  by  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

Although  charges  of  fraud  have  been  made,  and  sporadic 
cases  of  fraud  could  certainly  be  proved,  the  general  out- 


come of  the  election  was  never  in  doubt,  and  it  is 
a  most  fortunate  thing  for  the  country  that  our 
two  ablest  and  most  experienced  statesmen  have 
been  elected  to  the  two  highest  positions  in  the 
land.  It  is  gratifying,  also,  that  the  Vice-Pres- 
ident will  be  assigned  to  important  executive 
duties,  according  to  plan,  and  not  relegated  to  a  position 
of  such  .insignificance  as  that  of  the  American  Vice- 
President. 

We  may  thank  the  good  sense  of  the  people  for  the  gen- 
eral outcome  of  the  election,  for  a  victory  of  General  Agui- 
naldo with  his  "three-year  transition  period"  nonsense, 
or  of  the  inexperienced  and  planless  Bishop  Aglipay  would 
have  been  nothing  short  of  disastrous. 


A  young  Manila  columnist  calls  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Pedro  Guevara,  whom  he  accuses  of  "saying  things 

that  undermine  our  confidence" 
Guevara,  Sumulong,  and  of  "sowing  subtle  doubts", 
Quezon,  and  a  is  "definitely  an  old  man"  and 

"  Protectorate"  suggests  "a  pension  to  enable 

him  to  move  freely  between 
the  different  spas  of  Europe  for  the  rest  of  his  days"  as 
this  would  serve  to  give  him  "a  sense  of  security,,— which, 
it  may  be  added,  his  advocacy  of  an  American  protectorate 
instead  of  a  "fictitious  independence"  that  would  soon  be 
replaced  by  slavery  to  another  master,  would  seem  to  show 
he  has  lost  or  perhaps  never  had. 

An  older  and  presumably  more  responsible  critic,  Senator 
Juan  Sumulong,  questions  Mr.  Guevara's  motives  and 
imputes  his  advocacy  of  a  common  sense  course  to  a  sinister 
plot  of  certain  "riernicious  politicians"  in  position  of  leader- 
ship to  bring  about  the  failure  of  the  Commonwealth  so 
that  "the  people,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  painful 
economic  readjustment,  will  turn  their  backs  upon  inde- 
pendence and  rally  to  some  form  of  protectorate  or  of 
[merely  local]  autonomy  as  a  way  out  of  their  difficulties". 
The  sarcasm  of  the  columnist  and  the  strained  argument 
of  the  oppositionist  leader  contrast  poorly  with  Mr.  Gue- 
vara's own  plea  that  the  important  issues  before  us  be  not 
beclouded  by  appeals  to  popular  passion  and  by  the  impu- 
tation of  unworthy  motives.  Mr.  Guevara  has  proved 
that  he  is  as  pure  a  patriot  as  any  that  rant  for  what  he  calls 
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a  "vaudeville"  independence  and  what  might  more  aptly 
be  called  the  tragedy  of  a  merely  passing  independence, 
and  his  hardihood  in  raising  the  question  he  does  at  espe- 
cially this  time  shows  that  he  has  far  more  courage  than 
most  of  our  younger  men  who,  although  many  of  them  realize 
that  "the  old  man"  is  right,  discreetly  keep  this  opinion 
to  themselves. 

Mr.  Guevara,  it  should  be  understood,  is  not  opposed  to 
independence,  but,  "if  we  are  worthy  of  ourselves",  he 
stated,  "we  should  strive  that  that  independence  be  real  .  .  . 
that  we  preserve  the  democratic  institutions  to  which  we 
are  devoted  and  which  we  now  enjoy".  He  pointed  out 
in  passing  that  the  new  grants  "make  the  Philippines  prac- 
tically   an    independent    nation China    [under    the 

dictation  of  Japan]  enjoys  less  of  self-government  than 
the  Philippines." 

As  for  the  talked-of  "neutralization"  of  the  Philippines, 
Mr.  Guevara  called  attention  to  the  many  broken  and 
scrapped  international  treaties  and  declared  that  even  if 
a  neutralization  treaty  could  be  obtained,  we  would  then 
have  as  many  masters  as  there  are  signatories  to  the  treaty 
and  that,  in  effect,  the  result  would  be  a  collective  foreign 
exploitation  of  the  country.  Senator  Sumulong,  in  his 
recent  article,  asserted  that  this  is  "entirely  erroneous;  no 
treaty  of  permanent  neutralization,  properly  so-called, 
authorizes  the  signatories  thereto  to  meddle  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  neutralized  state".  But  can  Senator  Sumulong 
name  even  one  permanent  neutralization  treaty  properly 
so-called? 

Mr.  Guevara  has  staunchly  advocated  what  he  calls  an 
American  "protectorate"  over  the  Philippines.  Senator 
Sumulong  declared  that  the  maintenance  of  American 
military  bases  here  "would  surely  drag  us  into  the  vortex 
of  international  intrigues,  rivalries,  and  disputes  in  this 
part  of  the  globe".  He  apparently  is  not  yet  aware  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  such  a  vortex  already  if  for  nothing  else 
than  our  geographic  position. 

The  writer  of   this  comment  himself  does  not  believe 
that  the  idea  of  an  American  protectorate  here  is  sound. 
The  term  "protectorate"  is  a  loose  one;  "often  it  designates 
a  relation  which  it  is  deemed  politic  to  leave,  indefinite". 
A  protectorate  differs  from   a   colony  in   that,    generally 
speaking,   the  territory  of  the  protected   state   does  not 
become  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Oberstaat,  but  it  is 
nevertheless  "usually  the  preparatory  step  to  annexation". 
The  change  of  status  from  an  almost  completely  self-govern- 
ing commonwealth  or  dominion  to  a  protectorate  would 
be  a  backward  step,  and,  in  our  case,  without  rhyme  or 
reason.    And  whatever  we  may  call  such  a  subject  relation- 
ship,   "any   state   which   undertakes   to   protect   another 
assumes  towards  the  rest  of  the  world  responsibility  for  its 
good   behavior — the   more   complete   the   protection,   the 
more  extensive  the  responsibility,  and  this  responsibility 
involves  a  duty  to  interfere  if  need  be."     "The  tendency 
is  for  protecting  states  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  foreigners 
within  the  territories  of  the  protected  states."     (Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica).     Under  no  form  of  government,  regard- 
less of  what  it  might  be  called,  could  the  Philippines  expect 
to  exercise  complete  and  undivided  sovereignty  and  still 
retain   the   protection   of  the   United   States.    American 
statesmen  have  frequently  enough  asserted  there  can  be 
no  responsibility  without  commensurate  authority. 
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President-elect    Quezon    himself    recognizes    this    well 
enough.     In  a  recent  statement,  evidently  elicited  by  Mr. 
Guevara's  declarations   and  Senator  Sumulong's  accusa- 
tions and  insinuations,  Mr.  Quezon  said  that  he  was  against 
an  American  protectorate  and  that  it  is  "idle  to  talk  about 
it  because  even  if  everybody  in  the  Philippines  were  for 
it,  America  would  not  consider  it  a  minute".     "We  have 
accepted  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law  which  provides  for 
absolute  and  complete  independence  ten  years  after  the 
inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth.  .  .  .     Everything  we 
have  done  so  far  .  .  .  would  all  be  a  mockery,  acts  of  bad 
faith  on  our  part,  unless  we  sincerely  want  and  mean  to 
be  an  independent  nation.     The  die  is  cast  and  there  is 
only  one  serious,  one  decent,  one  honorable,  one  courageous 
thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  go  ahead  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Republic  without  hesitation  and 
without  dismay  but  with  determination  and  valor."     "That 
there  are  dangers  in  our  path",  continued  Mr.  Quezon, 
"only  the  blind  or  the  fool  would  deny."     (Even  Senator 
Sumulong  admitted  in  his  article  that  the  menace  of  out- 
side aggression,  especially  Japanese,  "is  not  imaginary.") 
But,  Mr.  Quezon  concluded,   "We  shall  overcome  every 
obstacle.     I    am   the   President-elect   of  the   Philippines. 
The  responsibility  to  prepare  the  country  for  independence 
and  to  make  sure  that  independence  will  last,  rests  mainly 
upon  my  shoulders.     If  I  did  not  consider  myself  equal  to 
the  task,  if  I  had  any  doubt  or  hesitation,  I  should  not  have 
been  a  candidate,  and  now  that  I  have  been  elected,  I 
accept  the  responsibility.     I  am  sure  that  with  the  loyal 
support  of  the  Filipino  people  I  can  lay  the  foundations, 
firm  and  permanent,  for  an  independent  Philippine  Re- 
public". 

All  this  has  a  fine  ring  to  it,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  only 
thing  that  Mr.  Quezon  could  say  under  the  circumstances. 
But  those  of  us  who  are  not  concerned  with  the  immediate 
task  of  carrying  out  into  practice  the  terms  of  the  Tydings- 
McDuffie  Law — like  Mr.  Quezon  and  the  Governor-Gen- 
eral, too — but  who,  like  Mr.  Guevara,  view  the  situation 
in  broader  perspective,  may  with  all  respect  to  Mr.  Quezon 
and  other  of  our  undoubtedly  able  leaders  question  that 
the  Philippines  can  be  prepared  for  complete  independence 
within  ten  years.  That  a  successful  internal  government 
can  be  maintained,  is  probable;  but  that  the  Philippines 
ten  years  hence  will  be  ready  to  maintain  its  independence 
against  practically  certain  foreign  encroachments  without 
the  continued  support  of  the  United  States,  is — frankly- 
impossible. 

"Our  duty",  therefore,  to  quote  Mr.  Guevara  once  more, 
"is  to  plan  right  now  the  steps  that  we  should  take  in  order 
to  assure  the  heritage  that  we  wish  to  leave  to  our  pos- 
terity". 

To  secure  the  continued  protection  of  the  United  States 
will  certainly  require  foregoing  certain  "rights  of  inde- 
pendent sovereignty",  just  as  New  York  State  and  Massa- 
chusetts have  had  to  forego  them.  But  if  we  voluntarily 
choose  to  forego  certain  rights  of  independent  sovereignty 
for  a  greater  benefit,  that  act  would  in  itself  be  an  exercise 
of  full  sovereignty.  The  Commonwealth  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, with  its  own  President,  its  own  Legislature,  its 
own  flag,  but  integrally  associated  with  the  United  States 
of  America,  would  be  as  secure,  as  free,  and  potentially 
as  great  as  the  great  daughter  dominions  of  the  British 


Empire.  The  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  would 
form  the  vital  western  Pacific  member  of  the  United 
States,  the  one  nation  that  from  the  beginning  knew  neither 
sovereign  nor  subject,  which  was  "conceived  in  liberty, 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal".  Part  of  this  is  a  quotation  from  an  editorial  in 
the  July  issue  of  this  Magazine  which  closed  as  follows: 
4 'Over  a  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  representatives  of  the 
original  thirteen  states  met  'in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  pos- 
terity'. There  are  forty-eight  states  now,  and  territories, 
and  'possessions',  and  soon  there  will  be  a  Commonwealth. 
Our  ideal  still  should  be  'to  form  a  more  perfect  Union' 
of  free  peoples  to  secure  these  same  ends." 


tween  himself  and  the  group,  between  the  individual  and 
society.  Neither  one  can — or  need  be — sacrificed  to  the 
other.  Those  who  would  regiment  man  and  have  him 
do  nothing  but  "obey",  are  guilty  of  a  fundamental  offense 
to  the  human  spirit.  The  human  way  is  the  way  of  under- 
standing, sympathy,  and  cooperation.  The  human  way 
demands  freedom— freedom  to  question,  to  weigh,  to  choose. 
That  requires  democratic  organization,  whether  in  clan, 
tribe,  nation,  or  still  larger  units.  Dictatorships  and  all 
forms  of  despotism  are  and  always  were  only  temporary 
aberrations  from  the  normal  form  of  human  organization. 


"Every  German  belongs  not  to  himself,  but  to  the 
nation",  said  Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler  in  a  recent  address. 

One  can  understand  how  such 
Individualism:  The  an  ideal  might  carry  away  a 
Citizen  and  the  State     people,  for  it  appeals  to  noble 

principles  of  sacrifice  for  and 
dedication  to  an  entity  greater  than  the  self— the  nation, 
the  welfare  of  which  may  be  conceived  of  as  of  far  greater 
importance  than  the  immediate  interests  of  the  individual 
citizen. 

Yet  it  is  very  clear  that  the  attempt  to  realize  this  ideal 
may  be  carried  too  far.  Man  is,  as  man,  an  individual, 
separate  and  apart  from  others,  largely  and  naturally 
independent,  even  somewhat  solitary  rather  than  grega- 
rious in  nature,  limited  in  life-span  (he  "lives  only  once"), 
who  establishes  a  small  family  group  that  is  above  every- 
thing dear  to  him,  has  exclusive  aims  for  himself  and  for 
those  he  loves,  and  often  dedicates  himself  to  ideals  that 
far  transcend  those  that  inspire  mass-life. 

Man  is  man,  with  an  individual  brain  and  an  individual 
life  of  his  own.  He  is  not  a  coral-polyp,  nor  even  a  bee. 
In  some  of  the  lower  forms  of  life  and  among  many  of  the 
insects,  the  individual  has  been  completely  sacrificed  to 
the  group,  this  being  an  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  sur- 
vival at  that  level  of  development.  Intelligence  is  a  matter 
of  brain  cells  and  brain-cell  connections,  and  very  small 
animals  with  very  small  brains,  like  the  insects,  have  not 
and  can  not  develop  intelligence.  Instincts,  bundles  of 
inherited  reflexes,  must  suffice  them.  The  enormous 
loss  of  life  which  results  from  the  lack  of  the  ability  of  self- 
adaptation— the  insect's  inability  to  solve  new  problems- 
is  compensated  for  by  their  enormous  capacity  for  multi- 
plication. 

Man  has  proceeded  along  a  different  course.  He  has 
developed  a  brain  and  wiles  and  schemes  rather  than  a 
carapace;  and  the  development  of  individual  qualities  rather 
than  the  weight  of  enormous  numbers  have  made  him  the 
master  of  the  world.  Although  he  may  form  larger  groups 
than  the  family,  has  formed  clans  and  tribes  and  nations, 
and  may  form  a  federation  world-wide  in  extent,  he  is 
and  he  remains  an  individual  first.  To  seek  to  make  him 
less  would  involve  the  extirpation  of  his  brain,  of  thought,  of 
all  those  higher   qualities  that  make  man  man. 

The  problem  of  man  is  to  establish  a  wise  balance  be- 


The  address  of  the  British  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  before  the  Assembly 

of  the  League  of 
The  World  Drama  Nations  on   Sep- 

and  Our  Reserved  Seat  tember  11  pro- 
duced a  tremendous  impression, 
rallying  the  nations  to  the  support  of  the  Covenant,  giving 
the  League  itself  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  marking  the  turn- 
ing point  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  dispute.  Yet  able  and 
sound — if  not  simply  adroit — as  the  speech  was,  it  is  im- 
portant to  recognize  that  the  truest  and  most  brilliant  of 
speeches  might  have  had  little  real  effect  on  that  occasion 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  political  situation  in 
central  Europe  was  such  as  to  make  it  advisable  for  France 
to  line  up  with  Britain,  and,  further,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  large  naval  power  which  Britain  was  able  to  concen- 
trate in  the  Mediterranean. 

So  long  as  individual  nations  are  permitted  to  build 
up  enormous  war  machines,  only  still  more  powerful  war 
machines  of  one  or  more  other  nations  will  make  it  possible 
to  hold  them  in  check.  The  British  Minister  himself 
referred  to  this  when  he  stated  that  the  system  of  collective 
security  is  conditioned  upon  the  reduction  of  armaments 
to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  national  security. 

"However",  he  went  on,  touching  the  fundamentals  of 
the  war  problem,  "it  is  not  enough  to  insist  collectively 
that  no  war  shall  occur.  .  .  .  Something  must  be  done  to 
remove  the  causes  from  which  war  is  apt  to  arise",  among 
the  most  important  of  which  he  named  the  "maldistribu- 
tion of  natural  resources",  adding  that  "the  possibility  is 
open,  through  the  machinery  of  the  League,  for  the  modifica- 
tion by  consent  and  by  peaceful  means"  of  such  conditions. 
Answering  an  earlier  charge  of  Premier  Benito  Musso- 
lini that  the  principal  danger  to  world  peace  is  the  British 
"static  conception  of  the  world",  Sir  Samuel  declared, 
"the  world  is  not  static  and  changes  will  from  time  to  time 
have  to  be  made.  The  Covenant  itself  admits  this  pos- 
sibility. But  such  changes  will  have  to  be  made  when  they 
are  really  necessary.  .  .  .  They  will  have  to  come  about  by 
consent  and  not  by  dictation,  by  agreement  and  not  by 
unilateral  action,  by  peaceful  means  and  not  by  war  or 
threat  of  war". 

He  maintained  that  "small  nations  are  entitled  to  a  life 
of  their  own  and  to  such  protection  as  can  collectively 
be  afforded  to  them  in  the  maintenance  of  their  national 
life.  ...  All  nations  alike  have  valued  contributions 
to  make  to  the  common  stock  of  humanity.  .  .  and  the 
backward  nations  are,  without  prejudice  to  their  independ- 
ence and  integrity,  entitled  to  expect  that  assistance  will 
(Continued  on  page  517) 
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The  Philippine  People  of  Pre-Spanish  Times 

By  H.  Otley  Beyer 
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GENERATION  ago  little  was  known  of 
Philippine  history  in  pre-Spanish  times, 
"but  today  it  is  difficult  to  summarize  what 
we  know  of  it  within  the  brief  space  available 
in  a  magazine  article. 

Our  present  knowledge  of  the  Philippines'  pre- 
Spanish  past  may  be  considered  under  three  heads:  Stone-Age 
times;  the  Prehistoric^Iron-Age;  and  the'protohistoric  contact 
with  surrounding  Oriental  nations  which  we  sometimes 
refer  to  as  the  Porcelain-Age. 

The  Old  Stone-Age 

Of  our  Philippine  history  before  the  use  of  metals,  prac- 
tically nothing  was  known  prior  to  1923 — -yet  today  it  is 
evident  that  the  Islands  were  inhabited  from  some  remote 
period  in  the  Old  Stone-Age  down  to  the  end  of  the  New 
Stone-Age,  here,  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian Era.  The  Old  Stone-Age  (or  Palaeolithic)  people  are 
thought  to  have  been  mostly  primitive  pygmies  who  reached 
these  Islands  by  land — while  there  still  were  connecting 
links  with  Asia,  or  at  least  with  the  larger  Malaysian  islands 
to  the  south. 

Of  their  life  we  know  but  little,  and  the  first  people  of 
whom  we  have  real  chronological  and  extensive  knowledge 
are  a  Middle  Stone- Age  group  who  came  into  the  Islands 
from  Borneo  or  thereabouts  some  eight  to  ten  thousand 
years   ago — and  whom  today  we   call   the  Proto-Malay. 

The  People  of  the  Middle  Stone-Age 
This  type  is  still  living  in  the  Islands  in  large  numbers — 
constituting  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the  present  population, 
and  is  represented  by  the  short  stocky  round-headed  straight- 
haired  type  so  common  in  the  hilly  and  mountainous  re- 
gions particularly  of  Luzon  and  Mindanao.  Their  Meso- 
lithic  ancestors  lived  chiefly  by  hunting  and  trapping;  and 
they  manufactured  quantities  of  stone  arrow-heads  and 
implements  flaked  from  obsidian,  flint,  chert,  and  other 
similar  materials — of  which  we  find  great  numbers  still 
scattered  over  the  lower  foothills  of  Rizal  and  Bulacan 
provinces. 

Our  first  relatively  advanced  folk,  however,  were  the 
Neolithic  (or  New  Stone-Age)  people  who  entered  the 
Islands  by  sea,  and  who  spread  over  wide  areas  here  mostly 
from  6000  or  8000  down  to  1000  B.C. 

The  Progressive  People  of  the  New  Stone-Age 
These  New  Stone-Age  people  were  of  two  distinct  types. 
The  Early-Neolithic  people  flourished  chiefly  around  3000 
to  4000  B.C. — and  are  easily  distinguished  by  the  type  of 
stone  axe  with  a  round  or  oval  cross-section  which  they 
made.  They  were  the  first  people  to  practice  dry-agri- 
culture, and  we  have  found  their  remains  in  most  of  the 
broader  river  valleys  in  the  hillier  parts  of  Rizal  and  Bulacan 
provinces. 

The  Late-Neolithic  people  were  still  more  advanced. 
They  were  readily  distinguished  by  the  type  of  rectangular 
or  trapezoidal  stone  axes  and  other  tools  which  they  made. 


They  practiced  a  more  extensive  and  sedentary 
agriculture — building  sizable  villages  and  being 
able  to  use  the  land  continuously  through  the  art 
of  fertilization  and  turning  of  the  soil.  They  flour- 
ished chiefly  from  about  2000  B.C.  down  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  Era — and  lived 
over  a  large  part  of  southwestern  Luzon.  We  have  studied 
the  remains  left  by  these  people  chiefly  in  Batangas,  Rizal, 
and  Bulacan  provinces — Batangas  furnishing  the  greatest 
variety  and  best  examples  of  their  culture. 

The  Late  New  Stone-Age  People  Came  From 
Indo-China 
We  now  think  that  the  late  New  S,tone-Age  people  came 
to  Luzon  directly  from  Indo-China — from  somewhere 
around  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin — and  that  they  had  already 
been  in  contact  on  the  mainland  with  the  relatively  cul- 
tured people  of  the  Bronze-Age.  We  actually  found  three 
bronze  celts  in  Batangas  Province  associated  with  typical 
stone  implements  of  this  period — and  the  shape  of  the  stone 
tools  themselves  suggests  a  derivation  from  earlier  metal 
forms.  These  later  Stone-Age  people  used  a  great  variety 
of  bark-cloth,  and  we  find  many  examples  of  the  tools  with 
which  they  manufactured  and  decorated  it.  They  also 
had  what  we  call  a  "jade-cult' ' — attaching  great  impor- 
tance to  small  tools,  amulets,  beads,  and  other  ornaments, 
made  either  of  various  kinds  of  true  jade  or  of  a  variety  of 
softer  green  stone  of  local  origin.  Certain  of  the  small 
images  and  ornaments  found  suggest  that  these  people 
had  very  interesting  religious  beliefs  of  a  well  developed 
character.  A  whole  volume  could  be  written  about  the 
details  of  their  culture;  but  time  forbids  us  to  go  further 
into  it  here. 

The  Prehistoric  Iron-Age 
We  now  come  to  the  second  phase  of  our  ancient  history — ■ 
that  of  the  Prehistoric  Iron-Age.  The  Iron-Age  people 
seem  to  have  entered  the  Philippines  both  from  the  south 
and  the  north  shortly  before  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
Era.  Those  who  came  into  Luzon  directly  from  South- 
China  or  northern  Indo-China  brought  in  what  we  call 
the  "rice-terrace  culture' ' — characterized  by  the  use  of 
irrigated  agriculture  and  the  building  of  stone  cr  earthen 
walled  rice -fields.  They  also  possessed  many  other  arts 
of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  Those  who  came 
from  the  south  brought,  among  other  things,  the  use  of  the 
betelnut — and  we  often  refer  to  them  us  the  "betel-using 
group".  They  were  village-dwellers  already  possessing 
the  arts  of  metal -working,  pottery-making,  glass -making, 
and  weaving  at  the  time  they  entered  the  Islands. 

The  Varied  Arts  of  the  Iron-Age  People 
In  the  Novaliches  district  of  Rizal  Province,  the  early 
Iron-Age  people  not  only  mined  and  smelted  their  own 
iron  ore,  but  also  mined  and  worked  other  metals — partic- 
ularly gold  and  a  limited  amount  of  copper.  Earrings, 
bracelets,  amulets,  and  similar  jewelry  were  manufactured 
from  the  gold.  Very  good  pottery  was  made  in  a  great 
(Continued  on  page  515) 


Samoan  Black  Saturday 


By  F.  Tuitogamaatoe 


ONE   among    many   startling    occurrences   in 
recent  Samoan  history,  was  the  massacre  on 
December    28,    1930,    which  day  has   since 
been    characterized    by    the    gentle,    peace-loving 
people  of  the  Samoan  Islands  as  "Black  Saturday." 
For  years  the  New  Zealanders,  who  took  over 
four    islands    of    the    Samoan    group    from    Ger- 
many, have  been  in  continual  conflict  with  the  Samoan 
people  because   of   the    high-handed   policy    adopted    by 
them     and     their     lack     of     experience     and     numerous 
blunders   in    government.     Mistakes   have    ensued   which 
cost    thousands    of    Samoan    lives    and    have    brought    a 
prosperous    paradise    to   poverty    and   bankruptcy.      One 
of  the  first,   and  a  very  glaring  instance,  was  the  ignor- 
ing of  the  quarantine  regulations  of  the  port  of  Apia,  when 
the  influenza-infested  ship   Talune  was  allowed  to  drop 
anchor  in  that  harbor  and  land  her  sick  and  dying  pas- 
sengers.    It  is  estimated  that  one  third  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  the  Island  of  Opolu  was  wiped  out  by  the  influenza 
epidemic   which   followed.     Further   resentment   was    felt 
at  that  time  when  it  became  generally  known  that  the  kind 
offer  of  the  Governor  of  American  Samoa—who  wirelessed 
from  Pago  Pago  offering  a  large  supply  of  medicines  and  a 
competent  staff  of  doctors  and  nurses  to  help  the  infected 
mandated  territory— had  been  curtly  refused  by  Robert 
Logan,  then  Administrator  of  the  Territory.     While  thou- 
sands were  dying  and  there  was  a  shortage  of  medicine  and 
medical  aid,  he  pig-headedly  insisted  upon  cabling  to  New 
Zealand  for  assistance,  which  help  he  knew  could  not  pos- 
sibly arrive  in  less  than  three  weeks  time.     It  is  noteworthy 
that  in  American  Samoa,  only  fifty  miles  away,  due  to  the  vigil- 
ance of  the  authorities,  not  a  single  casualty  resulted  from 
the  dread  epidemic  which  was  sweeping  the  other  islands. 

Since  that  time  a  reign  of  mis-government  has  widened 
the  breach  between  New  Zealand  and  the  Samoan  people. 
One  distressing  incident  after  another  occurred,  until  the 
Mau  (We  Hold  Together)  was  born,  an  organization  which 
was  started  by  a  few  influential  chiefs  on  the  Islands  of 
Upolu  and  which  grew  rapidly  to  include  all  important 
persons  on  all  four  Mandated  Islands  of  the  Samoan  Group: 
Upolu,  Savaii,  Manono,  and  Apolima.     This  organization 
demanded  that  government  expenditures  be  lessened,  that 
the  police  force  be  reduced  and  that  personal   taxes  be 
lowered.     These  had  doubled  since  German  times.     (New 
Zealand  was  shipping  to  Samoa  her  undesirables  for  police- 
men.    During  the  German  regime  the  Chief  of  Police  alone 
was  European,  the  staff  being  all  natives.     There  is  practi- 
cally no  crime  in  that  part  of  the  world).     The  demands  of 
the  Mau  were  frigidly  ignored  and  harsher  measures  dealt 
out,  such  as  for  an  offence  no  matter  how  trivial  or  "framed", 
a  Chief  would  be  deprived  of  his  title,  or  banished  from  his 
village,  or  even  from  his  island  for  a  term  varying  from  six 
months  to  five  years.     These  sentences  became  a  com- 
monplace, and  the  Mau  which  by  this  time  embraced  nearly 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  not  on  the  government  pay- 
roll, retaliated  by  refusing  to  pay  any  taxes  at  all.     They 
prepared  several  petitions  at  this  time:  one  to  Sir  Joseph 


Ward,  then  Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand,  one 
to  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  one  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  the  general  contents  of  which 
were  that  failing  the  possibility  of  a  return  to 
German  protectorateship,  or  American  annexation, 
they  wished  Samoa  to  become  a  crown  colony, 
with  its  Governor  and  laws  selected  from  England 
by  Englishmen,  and  an  immediate  release  from  New 
Zealand   control. 

Following    this    several    important    arrests   were    made, 
among  which,  under  a  trivial  pretense,  was  that  of  young 
Tamasese,  High  Chief  and  virtual  head  of  the  Mau.     He 
was  banished  to  Savaii,  for  a  term  of  six  months,  and  he 
obediently  left,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  in  his  own 
village,    Vaimoso,    on    the    Island    of    Upolu.     However, 
anxiety  because  of  the  illness  of  his  youngest  child,  gave  him 
courage  and  strength— within  about  six  weeks'  time — to 
cross  the  rough  and  dangerous  channel  between  the  two 
islands,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-three  miles,  alone,  in  a 
small  canoe  and  walk  thirty  miles  back  to  his  village.     It 
was  not  long  before  he  was  discovered  and  again  arrested. 
This  time  the  alleged  offense  was  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and 
he  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  hard  labor  in  the  local 
jail.     After  serving  sentence  he  was  released  and  returned 
to  his  village,  but  within  two  weeks  he  was  again  arrested 
for  the  same  offense,  refusal  to  pay  taxes,  and  this  time  the 
Court  sentenced  him  to  six  months'  hard  labor.     The  New 
Zealand  Government  decided  to  send  him  to  Mount  Eden 
Jail  in  Auckland,  New  Zealand,  to  serve  his  term,  and  for 
this  purpose  a  battalion  of  armed  marines  arrived  at  dawn 
at  Vaimoso.     Into  that  tiny  village,  still  drowsy  in  the 
morning  mist  that  hung  heavy  with  that  scented  dew  pe- 
culiar to  most  South  Sea  islands,  they  trooped,  and  a  Ser- 
geant Major  read  out  a  warrant  of  immediate  arrest,  strode 
into  the  house  of  Tamasese,  and  securely  hand-cuffed  him. 
The  chief  being  a  powerfully  built  man  and  the  handcuffs 
far  too  small,  they  cut  into  his  flesh;  a  galling  sight  to  his 
fellowmen  to  see  this  tall  handsome  young  leader  submitting 
with  utmost  humility  to  insult  and  pain,  not  lifting  a  hand, 
for  he  himself  had  made  "peace"  the  motto  of  the  Mau. 
He  believed  so  firmly  that  the  League  of  Nations,  or  some 
other  great  power  (perhaps  Germany)  would  find  a  way  to 
rescue  him  and  his  countrymen,  that  no  humiliation  was 
too  great  nor  pain  too  deep  not  to  be  borne  until  such  a 
rescue  were  effected. 

Six  months  at  Mount  Eden  Jail,  Auckland,  and  Tamasese 
returned  to  Samoa  amid  high  rejoicing  and  much  feasting. 
In  the  meantime  others  had  become  involved  in  the 
troubles  of  the  Mau  for  expressing  their  sympathy  for  those 
unjustly  treated  and  for  voicing  their  honest  opinions. 
Their  sympathy  for  the  Mau  formed  sufficient  ground  for 
the  Government  to  take  action.  Four  citizens  were  ar- 
rested and  without  trial  banished  from  Samoa  for  various 
terms;  two,  an  Englishman  and  an  Australian,  were  exiled 
for  two  years,  and  the  other  two,  Britishers,  for  a  term  of 
five  years.     These  four  were  prominent  businessmen  of 
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Candles 

By  Delfin  Fresnosa 


AN  undersized,  wizened  old  man  alighted  from  the 
car  re  tela  bus  with  the  rest  of  the  passengers.  He  was 
the  most  uninteresting  man  you  might  see,  with  his 
ragged  felt  hat  slouching  over  his  long-untrimmed  locks, 
his  gawky  hempen  camisa  chino  sloping  from  his  narrow 
shoulders  and  hanging  down  outside  of  his  patched  white 
trousers.  Like  a  harassed  shadow,  he  flitted  before  your  eyes 
and  after  the  briefest  moment  you  would  have  no  recollec- 
tion of  him  whatsoever.  Thus  he  disengaged  himself  from 
his  fellow  passengers,  who  were  chattering  spasmodically, 
and  worming  his  way  among  the  masses  of  moving  human- 
ity, he  stepped  now  in  a  puddle,  now  upon  the  feet  of 
people  as  non-observant  of  his  presence  as  if  he  were  not 
there  at  all. 

Parked  cars  and  other  vehicles  lined  the  streets  and 
many  more  were  arriving,  their  horns  tooting  above  the 
general  hubbub  of  the  excited  crowd.  This  breathing, 
talking,  moving  horde  of  people  nearly  suffocated  him  and 
evoked  in  him  a  straining,  bitter-sweet  sensation  resulting 
from  his  instinctive  desire  to  mingle  with  people  which 
struggled  with  his  revulsion  and  fear  of  them.  For  he 
had  lived  almost  his  whole  life  in  the  dim  seclusion  of  a  hole 
where  he  worked  mechanically  day  in  and  day  out  without 
thought  of  time  and  place  as  if  he  had  forgotten  that  he 
was  surrounded  by  a  world  of  men.  And  now  he  was 
struggling  feebly  in  a  crowd,  stimulated  by  it,  but  con- 
scious, too,  of  lurking  terrors  around  him,  ready  to  spring. 
Slowly  and  with  the  greatest  difficulties,  he  reached  the 
gates  of  the  Cementerio  del  Norte  and  bought  a  few 
candles  from  a  haggard  little  girl  who  ran  in  and  out  among 
the  crowd  shouting  that  she  was  selling  candles.  Her 
wretched  appearance  momentarily  aroused  his  sympathy, 
but  in  another  moment  it  was  gone.  He  had  become  as 
indifferent  to  others  as  he  was  of  his  own  body. 

Lights  now  began  to  glare  in  the  darkness  that  had  sud- 
denly draped  the  earth,   and  elongated  shadows  wavered 
around   patches  of  light    and   disappeared   in    the  black- 
ness.     The  old  man  looked  around  him  unimpressed  by 
what  he  saw.     He  knew  that  he  was  passing  among  the 
tombs  of  the  wealthy  and  honored  dead,  and  those  who  were 
moving  there  were  rich  and  could  afford  similar  monuments 
when  it  was  their  turn   to  die.     Strings  of  vari-colored 
electric  lights  decorated  the  monuments,  tablets,  and  me- 
morials of  every  kind.     Granite  obelisks  majestically  rose 
as  if  to  pierce  the  darkness  of  oblivion;  engraved  stones 
exalted  all  the  virtues  of  the  dead.     Relatives  and  friends 
as  they  looked  with  tearful  earnestness  at  the  memorials, 
at  occasional  framed  photographs,  seemed  to  believe  that 
they  had  lost  the  worthiest  people.     The  old  man  some- 
times looked  at  them  with  interest  and  respect,  as  he  was 
so  simple  as  not  to  have  the  vaguest  doubt  that  other 
thoughts  might  be  crossing  their  minds.     Probably  some 
of  them  were  thinking  of  what  improvements  to  make  in 
their  memorials  so  as  to  outshine  those  of  other  families; 
others  were  perhaps  thinking  of  unsuspected  sins  and  crimes 
of  those   now   lying   beneath   lauditory   tablets.     In   the 
presence  of  leveling  Death,  some  mourners  looked  with  the 
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vaguest  suspicion  of  disdain  at  the  passing  figure  of  the 
awkward  old  man.  He  did  not  return  their  stares,  but  he 
noticed  how  finely  dressed  and  well  brought  up  they  were. 
Magnificent  memorials  were  now  becoming  scarcer  and 
he  already  came  to  groups  of  poorly-dressed  people  mourning 
beside  mounds  topped  by  unpretentious  slabs  and  wooden 
crosses.  These  graves  were  mostly  lighted  by  candles  which 
flickered  wanly  in  the  increasing  gusts  of  wind.  Beyond 
these  few  scattered  lights  he  saw  nothing  but  the  blackness 
of  the  night,  seeming  ready  to  eat  up  whatever  pretenses 
people  might  still  be  concocting.  He  looked  around  him, 
for  his  wife's  grave  must  be  somewhere  near,  he  thought. 
Before  his  unseeing  eyes,  people  huddled  in  scattered  groups, 
whispering,  chattering  like  chilled  monkeys,  sobbing  and 
mourning  in  their  prayers. 

The  unknown  old  man  wended  his  way  carefully  between 
the  graves  and  the  people,  but  he  could  not  locate  the 
exact  spot  he  was  looking  for.  He  thought  it  might  be  a 
little  to  his  right,  but  when  he  approached  a  patch  of  dark- 
ness  wedged  in  between  two  lighted  graves,  he  was  not 
sure,  so  he  wandered  off  again.  Thus  he  walked  aimlessly 
about,  disturbing  groups  of  people,  once  coming  upon  a 
devoutly  praying  solitary  woman,  but  he  could  not  make 
up  his  mind  where  to  put  his  candles  and  light  them. 

Could  it  be  that  he  had  entirely  forgotten  what  Time, 
forever  busy,  though  he  had  not  heeded  it  in  his  dirty  hole, 
might  have  done  to  efface  forevermore  every  trace  of  her 
who  had  once  lived  in  this  world?  Perhaps  he  had.  He 
had  spent  ten  years  in  that  hole,  oblivious  of  time  and 
space. 

He  was  a  cobbler  and  every  day  he  could  be  seen  behind 
the  decaying  wooden  bars  of  his  window  pounding  the  soles 
of  shoes  brought  to  him  for  repair,  or  stitching  with  the 
•awl  and  twine  in  his  gnarled,  shaky  hands,  his  eyes  peering 
unblinkingly  at  his  work.  He  sat  on  the  only  stool  in  his 
room,  his  apron  of  ancient  cloth  covering  his  bony  knees,, 
his  sunken  chest  partly  covered  by  a  very  dirty  under- 
shirt. His  hair  grew  thick  and  matted  and  he  must  have 
trimmed  it  himself,  and  his  elfin  face  with  its  perpetuaL 
stubble  of  beard  seemed  not  to  have  been  washed  for  ages. 
If  you  had  entered  his  hovel,  you  would  have  seen  what 
unbelievable  surroundings  a  man  may  exist  in.  It  was  a 
tiny  square  room  with  the  earth  for  a  floor;  the  ceiling  was 
the  floor  of  the  room  above,  covered  with  soot  and  cobwebs,, 
so  low  that  even  the  cobbler  could  not  stand  upright. 
There  was  no  other  furniture  in  the  room,  save  for  a  rotting 
wooden  chest  or  box  upon  which  the  man  slept.  This 
abode  was  always  pervaded  by  an  indescribable,  pungent 
smell,  and  there  the  man  lived  his  days,  working  by  the 
window  where  he  could  see  only  the  feet  of  people  passing, 
by  on  the  pavement. 

About  three  years  before,  the  boy  who  used  to  live  with 
him,  had  disappeared  one  night.  This  boy  bought  hint 
coffee  and  bread  from  the  Chinese  store  nearby,  and  cooked 
the  scant  meals.  He  played  with  the  raggedest  urchins 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  old  man  was  always  scolding, 
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The  Iglesia  Mistica  Filipina 

By  Ernesto  P.  Villar 


LIVING  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Malasimbo,  near 
Puerto  Galera,  Mindoro,  as  if  shrinking  from  the 
evil  ways  of  sinning  mankind,  the  original  followers 
of  the  Iglesia  Mistica  Filipina  have  a  world  all  their 
own.  Earthly  existence  they  consider  painful  and  wretched, 
and  their  only  care  is  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  next 
world,  where  life  is  blessed.  Only  by  dying  does  one  find 
life.  So  they  seek,  not  material  growth,  but  spiritual 
upliftment.  During  the  daytime,  they  go  about  their 
daily  tasks  quietly,  limiting  their  labors  to  what  is  required 
to  supply  their  daily  needs  and  necessities;  at  dusk,  they 
gather  together  to  pray. 

In  their  community,  therefore,  one  finds  an  atmosphere 
of  peace.  Their  neat  little  houses,  which  lie  scattered 
about  one  big  kaingin,  are  inns  to  every  one,  including 
the  pagan  Mangyans,  who  are  generally  despised  by  others. 
With  simple  songs  and  homely  dances  the  whole  community 
entertains  the  visitor;  a  special  mass  may  also  be  held 
in  his  honor.  One  will  wonder  at  the  number  of  inmates 
in  the  high  priestess's  house;  these  are  mostly  orphans  and 
indigent  old  men  and  women. 

The  Iglesia  was  founded  by  Maria  Bernarda  Balitaan 
on  December  13,  1915.  In  her  autobiography*,  she  wrote 
that  since  her  early  childhood  she  had  been  disturbed  by 
thoughts  that,  although  she  believed  herself  a  co-creator 
of  this  world,  and  therefore  queen#of  all  she  surveyed,  yet 
she  was  here  with  iniquitous  mankind,  leading  a  sad,  mortal 
life.  In  her  despair,  she  would  often  cry,  '  'Where  are  you, 
O  my  Kingdom?" 

Unable  to  bear  the  thought  any  longer,  she  went  one  day, 
when  she  was  seven  years  old,  to  the  Campo  Santo  and 
there  entered  a  cave.  A  new  consciousness  swept  over  her 
being,  and  her  eyes  opened  to  a  vision  of  her  kingdom  of 
burning  gold.  Then  she  felt  herself  lifted  by  an  invisible 
force  and  carried  past  the  moon  and  the  stars,  the  sun  and 
the  other  planets,  to  a  place  where  there  was  neither  heat 
nor  cold.  A  golden  gate  opened  to  her  as  lightning  flashed 
and  thunder  rolled.  On  entering,  she  found  herself  in  the 
presence  of  a  being  in  human  form,  in  whose  mirror-like 
body  she  saw  her  own  reflected.  It  was  the  Lord,  who 
spoke  to  her  thus: 

"You  shall  return  to  earth  and  restore  to  mankind  my 
gifts  of  bliss,  knowledge  of  divine  plans,  swiftness  of  move- 
ment possessed  only  by  spirits,  and  immortality — blessings 
that  the  traitor  Lucifer,  he  whom  I  once  loved  most,  snatch- 
ed from  man.  I  have  chosen  you  to  assume  the  office  once 
filled  by  the  rebel  archangel  and  lead  mankind  to  the  Mys- 
terious City  of  God,  your  Father." 

But  it  was  not  till  years  after  this  vision  that  Maria 
established  her  church.  During  the  intervening  period, 
she  was  as  devout  a  Catholic  as  any  nun,  attending  mass 
every  day,  fasting,  and  sowing  charity.  She  attracted 
notice  by  this  life  of  piety,  but  no  one  had  any  intimation 
of  her  plans  for  the  future,  which  were  given  impetus  by 
the  following  incident  related  to  me  by  Estanislao  Cobarru- 
bias,  P resident e  of  Puerto  Galera. 


While  she  was  going  to  mass  one  morning,  she  passed  by 
a  group  of  young  men  tending  their  fighting  cocks.  She 
overheard  one  of  them  make  a  remark,  which  was  followed 
by  laughter.  She  thought  that  they  were  mocking  her  and 
was  deeply  hurt. 

Early  the  following  morning,  at  about  two  o'clock,  the 
town  priest,  accompanied  by  the  municipal  president,  the 
sacristan,  and  others,  went  to  church  to  say  mass  before 
leaving  for  Calapan.  All  were  struck  with  wonder,  as 
they  approached,  to  see  a  dim  light  inside  the  church. 
What  could  it  portend?  The  sacristan  opened  the  door 
and  then— took  to  his  heels;  the  others  followed  suit,  except 
the  priest  and  the  president.  The  two  apprehensively 
entered  and  beheld  a  motionless  figure  in  flowing  black. 
It  was  Maria.  Asked  what  she  was  doing  at  that  witching 
hour,  she  replied:  "Praying  to  the  Virgin  Mary  to  help  me 
forgive  my  enemies." 

Maria,  not  long  after,  disappeared,  but  returned  five 
years  later  with  a  new  faith,  a  few  followers,  and  a  husband. 
People  came  flocking  to  her  house,  offering  their  lands 
and  wealth,  even  to  the  last  jewel.  She  held  the  property 
in  trust,  which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  until  last  May, 
when  they  divided  the  common  wealth,  the  adherents  of 
the  faith  lived  in  a  state  of  communism.  "I  offer  you 
everything,  Mother;  you  may  deprive  me  of  that  which  is 
dearest  and  nearest  to  me,  but  I  will  falter  not  because  you 
are  my  light  and  my  guide!"  they  still  tell  her  in  their 
prayers.  Her  boarding  house  was  transformed  into  a 
temple,  where  prayers  were  said  twenty -four  hours  a  day. 
According  to  her  followers,  she  was  at  times  observed 
to  assume  divine  aspect.  Her  face  would  brighten  like 
the  sun;  her  hair  would  change  from  lustrous  black  to  gold, 
and  her  eyes  from  grey  to  sky-blue,  as  pearl-like  tears 
streamed  down  her  rosy  cheeks.  At  the  same  instant,  her 
dress  would  take  on  a  hyacinthine  hue,  and  then  she  would 
be  seen  standing  on  a  marble  pedestal,  surrounded  by  a 
faint  aura  of  light  and  perfume,  in  celestial  beauty. 

Thus  assuming  divinity  in  the  eyes  of  her  followers,  she 
was  worshipped  as  the  second  Virgin  Mary  and  the  third 
Eve,  the  Blessed  Virgin  being  regarded  as  the  second  Eve. 
The  whole  day  long  she  was  fanned,  like  an  Egyptian  queen, 
by  two  maids;  and  whenever  she  left  the  house,  she  was 
carried  in  a  chair,  amidst  the  hosannas  and  hallelujahs  of 
her  people. 

But  she  was  not  destined  to  stay  long  in  the  little  pro- 
vincial town.  She  set  her  mind  upon  converting  her  land- 
lady, whose  husband  pertinaciously  objected.  She  warn- 
ed him  that  if  he  persisted,  his  wife  would  become  insane. 
He  refused  to  yield  and  the  prediction  was  fulfilled.  The 
town  president,  thinking  them  a  nuisance,  drove  the  Rosa 
Mistica,  promised  deliverer  of  mankind,  and  all  her  followers 
away  from  the  place. 

The    faith    closely    resembles    Aglipayanism.     In    fact, 
according  to  the  high  priestess,  Aglipayan  priests  are  wel- 
come to  hold  mass  in  her  church.     The  conduct  of  the  mass 
(Continued  on  page  508) 
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Netherland  India  and  Philippine 

Independence 


By  G.  G.  van  der  Kop 


RECENT  developments  in  the  Philippines  are 
being  watched  in  Netherland  India  with  growing 
interest,  especially  by  the  Indonesian  Nationalists 
who,  on  the  whole,  have  shown  always  more  interest  in  the 
political  developments  in  the  countries  surrounding  Nether- 
land India  than  the  average  Dutch  resident.  The  latter 
have  been  rather  slow  in  awakening  to  the  fact  that  polit- 
ical strife  and  reforms  in  the  neighboring  countries  are 
extremely  fascinating  to  the  moderate  as  well  as  the  more 
extreme  Javanese  political  leaders  who  aspire  to  a  larger 
measure  of  political  freedom  and  ultimate  national  in- 
dependence, and  that  such  developments  can  not  fail  to 
affect  conditions  in  Netherland  India. 

The  Dutch  colonial  press  has,  until  recently,  only  paid 
scant  attention  to  conditions  and  developments  in  the  Far 
East  and  Southern  Asia.  Whereas  the  larger  newspapers 
devote  columns  to  articles  from  correspondents  in  Holland, 
England,  Germany,  and  France,  and  occasionally  in  Italy, 
Spain,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and  even  in  America, 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  do  they  publish  anything  worth 
reading  and  reliable  on  Far  Eastern  affairs.  Even  at 
present  most  of  what  is  published  in  that  line  consists  of 
articles  borrowed  and  translated  from  the  English  language 
press  on  the  China  coast  or  from  the  Dutch  papers  in 
Holland,  which  contain  sometimes  very  instructive  articles 
about  Asiatic  affairs  direct  from  the  field,  and  which  one 
would  expect  to  meet  with  in  the  colonial  press. 

As  a  result  the  Dutch  public  in  Netherland  India  is  on 
the  whole  extremely  badly  informed  about  actual  conditions 
in  such  countries  as  India,  the  Philippines,  Japan,  and 
China,  and  the  majority,  being  of  a  decidedly  conservative 
turn  of  mind,  are  apt  to  look  on  anything  that  transpires 
there  in  the  way  of  political  reforms  rather  sceptically 
and  to  misinterpret  the  scope  and  importance  of  such 
movements,  in  an  attempt  to  justify  the  rather  backward 
political  status  of  Netherland  India. 

The  interpretation  of  and  (rare)  comment  on  the  political 
developments  in  the  Philippines,  especially  during  recent 
years,  but  in  fact  from  the  beginning  of  the  American 
occupation  of  the  Islands,  by  several  of  the  colonial  news- 
papers in  Java,  are  a  good  illustration  of  this.  No  serious 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  point  out  that,  notwith- 
standing the  similarity  between  many  of  the  problems  which 
have  to  be  solved  both  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Netherland 
India,  and  the  racial  ties  between  various  groups  of  the 
population  of  both  countries,  there  are  such  essential 
social  as  well  as  political  differences  between  the  two, 
partly  due  to  the  difference  in  the  historical  backgrounds, 
that  one  has  to  be  very  careful  when  making  a  comparison, 
and  this  the  more  so  when  such  a  comparison  is  made  for 
the  purpose  of  proving  some  political  point  or  theory. 
Time  and  again  when  one  of  the  Dutch  colonial  newspapers 
did  comment  on  Philippine  affairs,  it  has  done  so  with 
political  motives,  in  fact,  the  usual  procedure  was  to  seize 
on  any  Filipino  political  irregularity  or  economic  failure  and 


hold  it  up  to  the  public  scorn  as  proof  that  Orientals  were 
unable  to  look  after  their  own  affairs,  as  they  have  always 
been  insisting  it  to  be  the  case  with  the  natives  of  Nether- 
land India. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  that  the  Dutch  public  in 
general  in  Netherland  India  is  hopelessly  misinformed 
about  the  actual  situation  in  the  Philippines,  but  since  the 
recent  definite  steps  towards  the  forthcoming  independence 
of  the  Islands,  the  number  of  those  who  are  better  informed 
has  been  increasing.  They  remain  full  of  misgivings, 
however,  about  the  actual  results  of  independence  and 
dread  especially  the  stimulating  effect  it  will  have  on  the 
imagination  of  the  Indonesian  Nationalists.  The  latter 
are  undoubtedly  better  informed  about  Philippine  affairs 
than  their  Dutch  antagonists,  but  they  are  apt,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer,  to  take  a  too  optimistic  view  of  things 
and  overlook  many  of  the  complications  which  have  to  be 
surmounted  in  Netherland  India  to  obtain  political  results 
of  a  similar  nature  as  those  in  the  Philippines,  which  do 
not  and  have  never  existed  in  the  latter  country. 

To  readers  in  the  Philippines  it  may  be  interesting 
to  read  the  following  passages  relating  to  Philippine  in- 
dependence taken  from  speeches  delivered  in  the  Volksraad 
(People's  Council)  at  Batavia  by  one  of  the  most  pro- 
minent Indonesian  Nationalist  members  and  the  reply 
thereto  by  the  (Dutch)  Government  Delegate  to  the 
Council.  The  excerpts  show  plainly  how  Dutch  and 
Indonesian  opinion  clashes  on  this  subject. 

The  Volksraad,  by  the  way,  is  an  advisory  council  to 
the  Government  of  Netherland  India  which,  since  a  few 
years,  has  also  limited  legislative  powers.  There  are 
sixty  members  and  the  President,  of  the  former  thirty  are 
natives  and  the  others  are  Europeans,  a  few  Chinese,  and 
one  Arab.  Some  of  the  members  are  nominated  by  the 
Governor-General  and  the  others  are  elected,  not  by  the 
direct  vote  of  the  people  but  by  the  lower  public  councils. 
The  President  is  nominated  by  the  Crown.  The  Govern- 
ment is  represented  in  the  Council  by  Government  Dele- 
gates for  the  various  subjects  under  discussion. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  certain  number  of  native 
members  of  the  Council  have  formed  an  Indonesian  Nation- 
alist group  of  which  Mr.  M.  H.  Thamrin  is  the  leader. 
On  July  13,  last  year,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Volks- 
raad, largely  devoted  to  the  Pacific  problem,  in  which  he 
said  with  reference  to  the  Philippines: 
"And  America? 

"More  indicative  than  any  description  is  an  Aneta-cable 
dated  March  2,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"'The  House  of  Representatives  in  Washington  has 
passed  the  Philippine  Independence  Bill  by  which  the 
Islands  will  be  given  time  until  October  1  to  organize  a 
republic.' 

"The  European  press  in  this  country  scoffed   at   this 
news.     Of  course!     The   Philippines  will   regret  it  when 
(Continued  on  page  506) 


The  Village  Lawyer 

By  Ceferino  D.  Monte  jo 


IN  the  barrio  where  we  live,  a  lawyer  is  looked 
upon  as  all-wise.  People  consult  him  on  all  sorts 
of  matters — from  the  advisability  of  extracting 
an  ulcerated  tooth  to  the  laws  governing  a  bacu- 
nawa  (eclipse  of  the  moon).  He  is  sage,  counsellor, 
economist,  orator,  politician,  and  bluff  (perhaps 
mostly  bluff)  all  rolled  into  one. 

Most  of  the  clients  who  come  to  a  barrio  lawyer  expect 
his  services  gratis.  There  is,  for  instance,  Tata  Utig, 
who  comes  for  legal  advice  because  a  neighbor  is  encroach- 
ing on  his  land.  He  is  a  relation  and  brings  some  roasted 
pork  wrapped  in  a  banana  leaf.  There  is  Cicing  Enrique, 
from  Ligayon,  whose  daughter  has  eloped  with  Mentong, 
the  town  bad  boy.  There  is  also  Bibi  Kinay  and  Ingko 
Lilong  with  Doday  Kumapyut  who  complain  that  their 
corn  is  being  devoured  by  Totoy  Biste's  goats.  Comes 
also  Tata  Poyo,  alias  Katsila,  for  he  is  of  Spanish  extrac- 
tion, who  consults  the  barrio  lawyer  because  some  land 
of  his  along  the  public  highway  has  been  "seized  by  Director 
Williams'  men"  without  compensation,  so  he  alleges.  Then 
there  are  Tota  Regina,  Yoyo  Tangkoy,  Umba  Tina,  To- 
rongao,  and  Jarasjaras,  witnesses  in  a  civil  case,  the  last 
one  a  court-room  hero  who  always  gives  his  testimony  in 
a  high-pitched,  oratorical  style  to  the  free  entertainment 
of  the  crowd  but  the  discomfiture  of  the  lawyer. 

None  of  these  pay,  but  they  bring  all  sorts  of  regalos. 
First  eggs,  dozens  of  them.  The  lawyer  could  start  a 
thriving  poultry  business  if  he  only  had  an  incubator. 
But  he  also  gets  chickens,  pullets,  cockerels  by  the  car- 
loads. Then  there  is  some  wild  boar's  meat,  and  tobacco 
of  the  purest  and  most  unsmokeable  brand.  Sometimes 
he  has  a  client— such  a  client  is  among  his  best— who  gives 
him  a  carabao  for  his  work,  or  even  a  piece  of  land. 

Most  of  the  lawyer's  clients  come  on  Monday,  having 
had  the  preceding  Sunday  to  puzzle  over  their  cases.  The 
young  barrio  lasses  who  may  accompany  their  elders  to 
the    lawyer's   house    crowd    around   the    six-by-three-foot 


.  rectangular  wall  mirror  in  the  sala  and  without 
^^  permission  from  the  abogado  or  his  wife  convert 
the  place  into  a  toilet  room,  adjusting  their  wind- 
blown coiffures  and  dabbing  their  dusky  brown 
faces  with  cheap  powder,  in  total  disregard  of 
whatever  legal  conferences  may  be  going  on  in  a 
corner. 

In  the  kitchen  there  is  the  usual  stir,  for  the  clients  must 
be  fed.  Filipino  hospitality  requires  that  the  host  must 
serve  whomever  enters  the  house.  It  would  be  considered 
the  height  of  disrespect  to  have  this  offer  of  food  withheld, 
although  it  matters  not  how  simple  the  fare  may  be. 
Etrang,  the  half-wit  house  factotum,  therefore,  puts  on 
a  big  pot  of  rice  for  the  visitors,  and  also  roasts  some  salted 
fish,  and  makes  some  thick  chocolate.  She  prides  herself 
on  her  culinary  ability.  Then  the  clients  eat— without 
benefit  of  spoons,  bare  hands  serving  the  purpose  perfectly 
well.  After  the  meal  they  return  to  the  sala  and  remain 
there  with  the  abogado  "practicing"  their  court  testi- 
mony until  he  is  satisfied  with  their  performance. 

The  barrio  lawyer  has  to  act  as  the  padrino  or  god- 
father of  all  the  babes  christened  in  the  village.  Barrio 
folk  believe  he  brings  the  children  good  luck  and  entertain 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  wise  like  him,  perhaps  follow  in 
his  footsteps.  He  is  also  the  sponsor  at  every  wedding. 
The  groom  feels  that  this  show  of  goodwill  on  the  part 
of  the  great  man  augurs  well  for  his  marital  future.  The 
lawyer  is  called  upon  for  an  oration  on  the  Rizal  Day  cele- 
bration and  he  is  also  expected  to  speak  at  every  panger- 
manahan  or  religious  meeting.  And  upon  the  coronation 
of  the  barrio  Venus  at  the  annual  fiesta,  he  delivers  a  paean 
in  praise  of  beauty  that  he  alone  understands.  At  election 
time  he  acts  as  the  preliminary  speaker  for  the  provincial 
candidates  and  is  much  sought  after  by  the  politicians. 
At  funerals  the  lawyer  eulogizes  the  supposed  virtues  of  the 
deceased.     He  talks  and  talks  and  talks.     He  must. 
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Pastoral 

By  A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp 

T   OVELY  Balintawak  peasant  maid, 

With  your  sweet  round  face  and  happy  eyes 
Beneath  that  big  round  bamboo  hat, 
Thin  bodice  loose  over  virgin  breasts, 
Red  skirt,  clinging  about  smooth  young  hips, 
Soaked  with  the  water  from  the  rice-paddy; 
Perfume  of  the  fields  in  your  hair, 
Sun  and  rain  and  wind  in  your  face, 
All  nature  on  your  eager  lips, 
All  life  in  your  arms — 
You  won't,  I  know,  come  into  my  lonely  house, 

Don't  laugh  so  heartily 

Oh,  that  a  young  peasant  I  might  be, 
And  you  a  dear  mate  to  me. 
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Brilliant  Brazil 

By  Marc  T.  Greene 


THE  eyes  of  the  world  turn  to  South  America. 
In  today's  chaos  of  political  uncertainty, 
frenzied  economic  nationalism,  and  apparent- 
ly fathomless  sloughs  of  depression,  the  thoughts 
of  men  seek  what  is  almost  another  and  a  differ- 
ent world,  a  world  of  plenty,  of  rich  natural  re- 
source, of  genial  climate,  of  inexpensive  existence.  Here 
lies  opportunity,  here  relative  opulence,  here  some  sur- 
cease from  never-ending  perplexity.  All  the  great  South 
Atlantic  continent  shares  in  the  varied  appeal  of  what 
is  practically  the  world's  newest  land.  But  the  un- 
touched resources  of  Brazil,  its  scenic  beauty  and  its  exotic 
life  combine  in  the  most  potent  lure  of  all.  Let  us,  then, 
visit  modern  Brazil,  and  within  the  possibilities  of  a  brief 
article  discuss  its  present  and  probable  future. 

Brazil,  in  effect  new  so  far  as  the  world's  knowledge  goes 
and  in  utilization  of  its  resources,  is  yet  old  in  history. 
Portuguese  wanderers  landed  upon  its  shores  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century.  As  early  as  1502 
Goncalo  Coelho  sailed  into  the  matchless  harbor  of  Rio  de 
Janeiro.  For  three-quarters  of  a  century  the  country,  or 
rather  the  strip  along  the  coast,  was  a  Portuguese  colony. 
Then  Spain,  now  succeeding  Portugal  as  the  greatest  sea 
power,  took  it  over,  only  to  see  it  recaptured  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  1640. 

Portugal  held  it  as  the  main  part  of  its  dwindling  empire 
until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Then  Dom  Pedro  I, 
in  exile  in  the  Azores,  found  before  him  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  Portugal  as  sovereign  or  to  go  to  Brazil  to  rule 
over  an  independent  empire.  He  chose  the  latter  alter- 
native, ruling  until  1831  and  being  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Dom  Pedro  II. 

Both  reigns  were  marked  by  cruelty  and  despotism  in 
appalling  degree.  During  them  there  was  an  immense 
importation  of  African  slaves  from  which  resulted  the 
blended  character  of  Brazil's  present  population,  by  far 
the  greater  portion  of  which  has  either  African  or  Indian 
blood,  with  hundreds  of  thousands  possessed  of  both.  But 
in  1888  the  slaves  had  become  so  numerous  as  to  force  their 
emancipation,  Brazil  being  probably  the  last  large  nation 
in  the  world  to  abandoning  merchandising  in  human  flesh. 
It  was  likewise  the  last  of  the  South  American  nations  to 
become  a  republic,  this  happening  in  1889. 

Since  then  Brazil  has  had  no  less  than  sixteen  Presidents, 
most  of  them  the  results  of  revolutions,  and  generally 
they  have  been  Dictators  rather  than  Presidents.     Of  all 


the  Latin-American  states  this  one  is  the  least  stable 
politically.  The  present  Executive,  Getulio  Vargas, 
came  into  power  as  a  result  of  the  revolution  of 
1930,  being  one  of  the  generals  leading  it  and  de- 
posing the  then  President  who  bore  the  impressive 
name  of  Dr.  Washington  Luis  Pereira  de  Souza. 
Vargas  quelled  an  attempt  to  upset  his  Dictatorship  in 
1932,  and  last  year  granted  a  "popular"  election  which 
resulted  in  his  being  chosen  President.  He  also  per- 
mitted the  election  of  a  Congress  and  the  adoption  of  a 
constitution,  the  first  of  any  real  significance  in  Brazil's 
history.  Several  times,  however,  his  sway  has  been  dis- 
puted in  sporadic  uprisings,  each  time  easily  quelled  be- 
cause he  has  the  army  with  him.  It  was  the  army  that 
made  him  Dictator  and  which  will,  until  after  the  South 
American  fashion  it  turns  to  some  other,  maintain  him  in 
office  as  President  whether  the  people  desire  him  or  not. 

From  which  you  will  gather  that  political  instability  is 
characteristic  of  Brazil.  Indeed,  it  is  that  which  has  re- 
tarded and  continues  to  retard  the  development  of  one  of 
the  richest  countries  in  the  world  in  natural  resources. 
Brazil  has  a  population  of  upwards  of  40,000,000  and  an 
area  larger  than  the  United  States  excluding  Alaska.  But 
of  these  millions  the  qualified  voters  number  only  three, 
and  half  this  number  is  barely  literate.  More  than  half 
the  population  are  Indians,  negroes,  and  half-castes  in  the 
vast  interior,  many  of  them  half -civilized  or  less,  not  a  few 
savages  of  the  Amazonian  jungles  who  have  never  seen  a 
white   man. 

Brazil's  military  expenditure  uses  up  a  quarter  of  the 
annual  income,  a  condition  without  parallel  in  any  large 
country.  Moreover,  half  the  external  debt  and  more  than 
half  the  internal  has  recently  been  shown  to  be  traceable  to 
military  expenditure,  and  this  expenditure  is  the  thing  that 
has  kept  the  present  President  in  office.  Only  a  few  weeks 
ago  the  army  demanded  more  pay;  demanded,  in  fact  a 
revised  scale  practically  doubling  the  existing  one.  When 
the  granting  of  it  seemed  doubtful  preparations  for  a  revolt 
at  once  commenced,  and  one  observed  troop  movements 
on  a  large  scale  through  the  streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Thus 
it  became  evident  that  the  Dictator-President's  continued 
tenure  of  office  depended  upon  granting  the  soldiers  their 
increased  pay.  It  was,  therefore,  done,  though  it  increased 
by  a  large  sum  the  nation's  annual  expenditure  and  required 
material  additions  to  the  already  high  taxes  and  exhorbi- 
tant  import  duties. 

(Continued  on  page  500) 


The  Wheel  of  Life 

By  Amado  Mauleon 


UP  on  the  hill  some  tall  trees  grow 
Whose  branches  touch  the  sky; 
Their  green  leaves  whisper  gladsome 
As  the  wind  passes  by. 


songs 


But  down  there  in  that  lonely  vale, 
The  land  where  all  shall  be, 
A  grave  is  guarded  by  a  cross — 
Too,  once  a  singing  tree. 
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A  Short  Cycle  of  Cathay 


Just  a  Revolution 

A  teacher  in  any  country  usually  sees  the  best 
side  of  life.  By  people  of  all  conditions 
in  Canton  I  was  invariably  treated  with 
respect  and  consideration.  And,  in  turn,  I  both 
liked  and  admired  nearly  all  of  those  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact,  for  the  Cantonese  are  a  smiling,  alert, 
and  attractive  people. 

As  most  of  my  associations  were  then  with  the  Chinese  I 
sometimes  came  across  interesting  reactions  to  things  West- 
ern. One  returned  student  said  that  the  most  important 
thing  she  had  learned  in  America  was  that  that  country  also 
had  its  evils;  but  that  the  Americans,  instead  of  accepting 
them  as  inevitable,  tried  to  do  something  about  them. 

One  acquaintance  complained  that  the  English  language 
was  defective,  because,  when  I  introduced  my  brother  to 
him  in  English,  he  could  not  tell  whether  my  brother  were 
older  or  younger  than  I.  Certainly  if  precision  in  terms 
of  relationship  is  desired,  Chinese  is  the  world's  best  de- 
veloped language. 

Another  incident  should  be  related  for  the  benefit  of 
our  vain,  blond  Nordics.  One  man  told  me  that  when 
he,  as  a  child,  saw  the  foreigners  passing  by,  they  had  such 
cold,  fishy  blue  eyes,  and  long  straight  noses,  and  they 
walked  so  fast  and  looked  so  fierce  that  he  surely  was  afraid 
of  them.  Although  my  nose  was  perhaps  longer  and  fiercer 
than  the  average,  I  could  comfort  myself  with  the  reflection 
that  I  did  not  have  cold,  fishy  blue  eyes.  And  then  my 
fellow  teachers  had  already  remarked  that,  for  a  foreigner, 
I  was  very  gentle! 

Altogether  I  was  enjoying  life  in  Canton  so  much  that 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  remain  there  permanently.  But, 
of  late  years,  all  countries  have  had  their  troubles,  and 
none  has  had  more  than  China. 

That  year  they  began  the  day  after  New  Year's.  I  was 
sitting  in  my  house  alone  peacefully  studying  Cantonese, 
when  the  business  manager  of  the  school  came  up  to  see 
me.  Speaking  in  Chinese  he  told  me  that  I  ought  to  leave 
at  once,  that  the  Kwangsi  soldiers  were  just  outside  the 
city,  and  that  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  Hill  would  be  the  first 
part  of  the  city  they  would  take. 

Once  or  twice  before  I  had  been  warned  that  the  times 
were  very  dangerous  and  had  moved  away  for  a  day  or  two. 
So  it  was  beginning  to  sound  like  wolf,  wolf!  to  me.  More- 
over a  man  I  had  met  on  the  Pacific  who  had  spent  many 
years  in  China  had  assured  me  that  China  was  not  only 


By  Alice  Franklin  Bryant 

a  very  safe  country  for  a  woman,  but  that  it  was 
the  only  safe  country.     And  I  had  always,  some- 
way, felt  confident  that  I  would  never  be  molested. 
So  I  thanked  the  business  manager  and  told  him 
I  would  consider  the  matter  of  moving  out.    Then 
I   continued  studying  until  time  for  luncheon. 
In  the  afternoon  I  got  tired  of  studying,  and  went  to 
Ling  Nan  University  to  visit  some  friends.     As  soon  as 
they  saw  me,  they  told  me  that  two  of  the  faculty  members 
had  just  gone  over  to  get  me  because  they  thought  it  very 
dangerous   for  me  to  be  there.     "Well,"    I   thought,    "if 
everyone  is  going  to  take  that  attitude,  I  suppose  I  shall 
have  to  move  out." 

So  I  quickly  walked  to  the  river,  crossed  in  a  sampan, 
and  took  a  ricksha  to  the  Goddess  of  Mercy  Hill,  which  I 
reached  before  the  arrival  of  my  rescuers.  On  the  way 
across  town  I  had  bought  cakes,  and  I  now  hid  them  away, 
had  fresh  tea  put  in  my  teabasket,  and  started  to  pack. 

When  the  rescue  party  arrived,  I  pretended  to  be  sur- 
prised to  see  them;  and  they  were  really  surprised  to  find 
that  I  consented  so  readily  to  go  with  them. 

"By  the  way,  I  have  some  cakes  here,"  I  said,  "Won't 
you  have  some  tea  while  I  pack?"  And  I  quickly  finished 
packing  my  suitcases,  and  went  back  to  Ling  Nan  with 
them. 

However,  the  Kwangsi  forces  did  not  immediately  enter 
the  city.  Chap  Sun  did  not  reopen  after  Western  New 
Year  vacation,  but  the  Normal  School  did. 

Just  a  week  after  my  Hegira,  I  started  out  as  usual  to  go 
to  my  classes  at  the  Normal.  But,  when  I  reached  the 
wharf,  I  found  that  the  boat  people  were  not  enthusiastic 
about  taking  me  across  the  river.  Some  were  cooking, 
some  sewing,  some  cleaning  their  boats,  others  taking 
their  ease.  However,  for  double  the  usual  fare,  the  muscular 
fellow  whom  we  called  the  cannibal,  finally  agreed  to  row 
me  across. 

In  town  there  were  many  soldiers,  armed  to  the  teeth, 
and  the  streets  were  full  of  people  hurrying  to  take  their 
valuables  to  the  foreign  concession  or  other  places  that 
might  be  safe.  At  school  the  students  had  been  given 
permission  to  do  as  they  pleased;  some  had  gone  home, 
or  were  arranging  to,  others  were  strolling  around  the  city 
to  have  a  look  around  before  the  storm  should  burst.  Stu- 
dents could  go  to  class  that  day  if  they  cared  to  and  if  the 
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Cinquain 

By  W.  A.  Callaway 
Feline  Deceit. 

tdUNDLE 

Of  alertness, 
Close-coiled  agility, 
Beneath  your  lithesome  beauty  stalks 
Quick  death. 
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"Nationalism"  in  Our  School  Textbooks 


By  Dalmacio  Martin 


THIS  study  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
out  whether  the  charge  sometimes  heard  that 
the  textbooks  used  in  Philippine  schools  do 
not  provide  material  for  the  "teaching  of  nstioial- 
ism"  is  justified. 

To  expect  that  it  should  be  possible  to  use  all  text- 
books for  this  purpose,  is  beyond  reason.  Arihtmetic  is 
arithmetic  in  any  country.  There  is  no  distinctively  Philip- 
pine handwriting.  As  for  the  textbooks  on  language  and 
composition,  these  are  everywhere  concerned  with  the 
development  of  the  power  of  expression,  in  our  case,  ex- 
pression in  English.  Critics,  however,  perhaps  refer  prin- 
cipally to  the  textbooks  in  reading  and  literature,  and,  pos- 
sibly, in  character  training.  Indeed  if  literature  is  a  "mir- 
ror of  life",  it  should  reflect  the  life  about  us,  and  texts  in 
character  education  should  bring  out  the  importance  of 
love  of  home  and  country  in  the  development  of  character. 

All  the  basic  readers  from  Grade  III  to  Grade  VII,  there- 
fore, and  all  character  education  texts  were  checked  to  find 
out  what  share  of  space  is  given  to  selections  that  can  be 
considered  as  of  a  "nationalistic"  nature,  stimulating  in- 
terest in  and  appreciation  of  things  Philippine. 

The  following  types  of  selections  were  included  as  satis- 
fying the  requirements: 

1.  Biographies  of  eminent  Filipinos  and  selections  from 
their  writings. 

2.  Poems  or  selections  about  the  flag,  the  national 
anthem,  etc. 

3.  Selections  about  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
and  their  development,  important  public  works,  such  as 
Pier  Seven  in  Manila,  the  Ilocos  Norte  steel  bridge,  etc. 

4.  Selections  dealing  with  Philippine  home  life,  tradi- 
tions and  culture,  holidays,  etc.,  (excluding  fictional  ma- 
terial). 

5.  Selections  about  notable  Philippine  features  and 
rarities — such  as  the  rice  terraces  in  the  Ifugao  mountains, 
the  bamboo  pipe  organ  at  Las  Pifias,  etc. 

6.  Selections  from  Philippine  history. 

7.  Selections  concerning  Philippine  products  and  their 
possible  development,  etc. 

The  result  of  this  study  is  given  in  Table  I. 

TABLE  I 

Number  of  Text  Pages  Devoted  to  Material  of  a  "Nationalistic"  Nature  and  Total 
Number  of  Pages  in  Basic  Texts  in  Reading  and  Character  Education 


Grade 

e 
ft3 

&  1 

«0 

90 

I  1 

90 

Per 

Cent 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

15.0 
33.7 
21.6 
39.6 

47.7 

25.0 

37.7 
None* 

24.5 
20.0 
90.5 

15.4 
33.7 
71.  1 
97.3 
138.2 

148.50 
186. 05 
247.50 
259.00 
300. 25 

122.50 
164. 00 
279.50* 

242.00 
250.00 
348.00 

148.50 
186.05 
612.00 
673.00 
927.75 

10.37 
18.  11 
11.61 
14.45 
13.89 

Total 

158.0 

62.7 

135.0 

355.7 

1141.30 

566.00 

840. 00 

2547.30 

12.96 

*  This  book  is  New  Pioneers. 

Note: — If  New  Pioneers  (a  basic  text  in  Grade  VII)  were  not  included  because 
of  the  special  field  of  which  it  treats,  the  percentage  for  Grade  VII  would  be  21.31 
instead  of  13.89  as  given  in  the  table,  and  the  total  percentage  would  be  15.68  instead 
of  12.95.  New  Pioneers  is  a  book  of  biographies  of  Edison,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
Goethals,  Hoover,  Ford,  Byrd,  and  Burbank. 
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Table  I  takes  the  number  of  text  pages  as  the 
basis  of  computation.  The  actual  number  of  selec- 
tions, both  prose  and  poetry,  are  shown  in  Table  II. 
Approximately  one  out  of  every  five  selections 
furnish  a  basis  for  the  development  of  "nationalism" 
as  the  term  is  used  in  this  study. 

Number  of  Selections  of  a  "Nationalistic"  Nature  as  Compared  to  the  Total  Number 
in  Basic  Texts  in  Reading  and  Character  Education 


No. 

of  Selections  on  Na- 
tionalism in — 

Total  No.  of  Selections 
in — 

•w 

^ 

Per 

Grade 

■S   ~e 

-«S 

3     ^ 

►« 

Cent 

<*> 

^3 

si 

© 

© 
03 

-c 

-«£      , 

as 

O   ^ 

»3 

O    ^ 

III 

7 



7 

58 



58 

12.06 

IV 

11 

— 

11 

57 



57 

19.29 

V 

10 

21 

31 

70 

118 

188 

16.48 

VI 

11 

14 

25 

56 

115 

171 

14.61 

VII 

12 

31 

43 

56 

91 

147 

29.  25 

Total 

51 

66 

117 

297 

324 

621 

18.82 

Note: — -The  E'ementary  Civics  series  was  not  used  in  this  tabulation  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  determining  what  constitutes  a  selection  of  the  type  under  consid- 
eration. 

These  two  tables  do  not  include  selections  of  Philippine 
legends,  folk  tales,  myths,  fables,  etc.  All  fictional  selec- 
tions that  can  not  be  considered  Philippine  classics  or  near- 
classics  were  excluded.  However,  if  all  Philippine  material 
is  included,  the  "nationalistic' '  nature  of  our  textbooks  is 
even  more  apparent.  Tables  til  and  IV  give  the  number 
of  pages  and  number  of  selections  devoted  to  Philippine 
legends,  folk  tales,  myths,  fables,  short  stories  on  Philippine 
life  by  Filipino  writers,  as  well  as  the  selections  found  in 
Elementary  Civics  on  Philippine  towns  and  town  govern- 
ment. 

Number  of  Pages  Devoted  to  Philippine  Material  and  Total  Number  of  Pages  in 
Bisic  Texts  in  Reading  and  Character  Education 


So 

e 

t  1 

00     1 

fe    § 

« 

Grade 

OS 

•2  -e 

£ 

%> 

CQ 

03 

l»        OB 

CO 

Per 

Cent 

-si     . 

-<     „ 

as 

fej  o 

O   <% 

^ 

ft? 

fcl  o 

O   ^ 

^ 

III 

23.4 





23.4 

148.50 





148.50 

15.75 

IV 

78.3 

— 

— 

78.3 

186.05 

— 



186.05 

42.08 

V 

55.2 

100.0 

55.5 

210.7 

247.50 

122.50 

242.00 

612.00 

34.42 

VI 

71.0 

137.3 

40.0 

248.3 

259.00 

164.00 

250.00 

673.00 

36.89 

VII 

93.  2 

None 

116.5 

209.7 

300.25 

279.50* 

348.00 

927.75 

22.60 

Total 

321.  1 

237.3 

212.0 

770.4 

1141.30 

,  566.00 

840.00 

2547   30 

3024 

*  This  book  is  New  Pioneers,  for  Grade  VII. 

Table  IV  gives  the  actual  number  of  selections. 

Number  of  Selections  Concerning  the  Philippines  and  Total  Number  of  Selections 
in  Basic  Texts  in  Reading  and  Character  Education 


""■   ■  "  " 

OB 

tg 

V. 

Grade 

.2    s 

«  1 

Per  Cent 

05 

2  ^ 

-<s 

05 

e  O 

-<i 

-<s 

ft* 

o  ^ 

05 

ft* 

O  « 

OS 

III 

10 



10 

58 



58 

17.24 

IV 

22 

— 

22 

57 

— 

57 

38.59 

V 

23 

31 

54 

70 

118 

188 

28.  72 

VI 

19 

22 

41 

56 

115 

171 

24.97 

VII 

19 

36 

55 

56 

91 

147 

37.41 

Total 

93 

89 

182 

297 

324 

621 

29.30 

Note: — The  Elementary  Civics  series  was  not  included  in  this  tabulation. 

Whether  we  take  the  number  of  pages  or  the  actual 
number  of  selections,  fully  thirty  per  cent  of  the  contents  of 
our  basic  readers  and  character  education  texts  deal  with 
matters  entirely  Philippine. 

Note: — Geography  as  taught  in  Grade  III  is  Philippine  geography.  A  good 
portion  of  the  Grade  IV  text  in  geography  is  Philippine  geography.  Grade 
V  geography  is  practically  all  Philippine  geography.  The  Grede  VII  texts  m 
Philippine  history  and  Philippine  government  are,  of  course,  one  hundred  percent 
Philippine  material. 


With  Charity  To  All 

By  Putakte  and  Bubuyog 
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i(Si  fetais  un  dieu,.  .  .  .  ,  ce  sont  ces  insectes 
que  faurais  pris  pour  modeles  de  Vhomme". 
Anatole  France:  "Le  jar  din  d' epicure." 

\HE  result  of  the  election  was  a  great  sur- 
prise to  me.  It  is  incredible,  for  instance, 
that  in  towns  where  we  have  election  inspec- 
tors and  officials  of  the  national  socialist  party,  I  did 
not  get  a  single  vote. 

"If  you  take  into  account  furthermore  that  all  Filipino  department 
secretaries,  bureau  chiefs,  fiscals,  governors,  municipal  presidents, 
chiefs  and  officers  of  the  constabulary,  teachers,  have  been  instructed 
by  President  Quezon,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  electoral  mani- 
pulations, shielded  by  official  protection,  did  not  permit  the  people  to 
freely  express  their  will  in  this  election. 

"I  am  gathering  all  the  facts  of  what  occurred  in  various  provinces, 
and  I  have  suggested  to  the  general  campaign  headquarters  to  request 
information  from  the  provincial  managers,  and  in  accordance  with 
these  facts  I  will  make  another  statement  and  work  accordingly  as  the 
circumstances    will    require. 

"I  have  accepted  my  candidacy  to  comply  with  my  duty  to  the  public, 
which,  I  am  convinced,  desire  immediate  independence,  and  want 
another  leadership  which  will  alleviate  its  present  misery.  I  am  also 
convinced  that  the  present  leadership  does  not  enjoy  the  people's 
confidence  because  of  its  serious  mistakes  and  policies  prejudicial  to  the 
cause  of  our  independence,  which  have  caused  the  economic  ruin  of  our 
people,  and  led  me  to  believe  that  if  the  elections  had  been  clean  and 
honest,  and  if  there  had  not  been  official  intervention  and  abuse  of 
power,  the  result  would  have  been  different. 

"My  duty  to  the  public  has  not  yet  been  terminated.  I  do  not  want 
to  tolerate  whatever  interference  with  the  popular  will  may  have  been 
committed  and  which  may  henceforth  cause  the  insecurity  of  our  in- 
stitutions and  sow  the  seeds  of  fratricidal  wars  in  the  future." 

General  Aguinaldo. 

The  result  of  the  election  was  not  a  great  surprise  to  us. 
Indeed,  it  is  quite  obvious  why  even  in  towns  where  we 
had  bribed  everybody  we  did  not  get  a  single  vote.  For 
even  we,  to  our  shame,  let  it  be  confessed,  did  not  vote  for 
ourselves.  In  obedience  to  the  laws  of  this  country  made 
by  the  wrong  kind  of  insects,  we  were  compelled  against  our 
will  to  drink  that  liquid  which  Soloman  characterized  as 
fit  only  for  asses.  This  vile  poison  went  to  our  heads  and 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  instead  of  going 
to  the  polls,  we  went  under  the  table! 


You  have  only  to  take  into  account  the 
fact  that  all  Filipino  department  secreta- 
ries, bureau  chiefs,  fiscals,  governors,  munic- 
ipal presidents,  chiefs  and  officers  of  the 
constabulary,  teachers,  Aglipayanos,  vete- 
ranos  past  and  prospective,  and  insect- 
powder  manufacturers  were  combined  in  a  conspiracy  against 
us,  to  realize  that  in  this  country  insects  have  no  chance. 
No  insect  prophet  is  without  honor  save  in  an  insect 
country.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  in  this  election 
the  people  did  express  their  will  after  it  had  been  manipu- 
lated for  them  by  our  rivals. 

We  imposed  our  candidacy  upon  the  insect  public  to 
comply  with  our  duty  to  ourselves.  Our  people  have  too 
much  insect  sense  to  desire  immediate  independence.  t  We 
are  also  convinced  that  the  present  leadership  does  not 
enjoy  our  people's  confidence  in  as  much  as  it  allows  and 
openly  encourages  the  manufacture  and  use  of  insect  powder 
which  has  caused  the  ruin  of  our  people.  However,  we 
believe  that  if  the  elections  had  been  dirtier  and  absolutely 
insectpowderless,  the  results  would  not  have  been  different. 
For  insects  is  insects. 

Our  duty  to  our  public  has  not  yet  been  terminated  since 
we  have  not  yet  been  terminated  either  by  our  duty  or 
insect  powder.  The  only  interference  with  the  popular 
will  that  we  shall  tolerate  is  interference  by  ourselves. 
Interference  by  others  will  lead  to  helium  insectorum 

contra  omnes. 

Putakte. 

Bubuyog. 

The  committee  headed  by  Leonidae  of  the  Bureau  of 
Intimate  Affairs  has  prepared  plans  for  our  inaugu- 
ration as  ex-future-President  and  ex-future -vice -President 
of  the  Philippine  Commonpoverty.  Chief  Injustice  Ava- 
nidae  and  MonSinedie  Rexidae  will  officiate  at  the  cere- 
monies. 

The  committee  has  decided  to  invite  Mussolini  (to 
prevent  him  from  raping  the  Ethiopians);  F.  Theo.  Rogers 


Midsummer 

By  Beato  A.  de  la  Cruz 

'THE  full-bosomed,  copper-skinned  woman 

Loosens  her  dark  hair  as  she  enters 
The  small,  lonely  tienda 
By  the  blazing,  dusty  roadside. 
She  bares  her  upper  breasts  and  arms 
To  the  soothing  breeze  that  stirs  her  hair, 
And  barters  for  a  glass  of  native  wine. 
She  drains  it  lustily 
And  eats  of  the  roasted  hog's  liver 

Which  the  garrulous  tendera  proffers  to  her  customers. 
Then   she   leaves,    and   strides   on   through   the   singeing, 

blinding  heat 
Toward  her  home  in  the  clearing, 
At  the  foot  of  the  big  mountains. 
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(to  kiss  Mussolini  on  the  cheeks);  Hitler  (minus  his  mus- 
tache to  see  if  he'd  remain  "handsome  Adolf"  without  it); 
Dr.  Ines  Villa  (to  admire  Hitler);  Gandhi  (we  shall  send 
him  a  suit  of  the  best  English  linen);  General  Araki  (to 
prevent  the  Japanese  from  committing  general  harakiri); 
Hoover  (to  teach  us  how  to  hooverize  during  the  Common- 
poverty  period) ;  Trotsky  (to  found  the  nth  Internationale) ; 
Stalin  (to  meet  Trotsky — we  refuse,  however,  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  consequences) ;  William  Randolph  Hearst 
(to  introduce  Stalin  and  Trotsky — not  to  the  hoosegow); 
Haile  Selassie  (to  hear  him  talk  big);  Macdonald  (since  he 
now  performs  no  function,  useful  or  otherwise,  in  England); 
Chiang  Kai  Shek  (to  conclude  financial  negotiations  with 
General  Araki) ;  newspaper  reporters  (so  the  people  may  not 
know  and  judge) ;  sightly  nudists  (for  very  obvious  reasons) ; 
and  Pedro  de  la  Liana  (to  entertain  them  all). 

The  committee  has  also  decided  not  to  invite:  the  Prince 
of  Wales  (he  might  take  it  into  his  head  to  go  horseback 
riding);  Dr.  Hilario  Moncado  (Miss  Pacita  de  los  Reyes 
might  again  object);  Professor  Diego  (he  might  ask  us  to 
prostrate  ourselves  before  masterpieces  of  modern  Spanish 
Art  which  does  not  exist);  George  Bernard  Shaw  (he  will 


certainly  insist  on  being  inducted  into  office  too);  Mussolini 
(on  second  thought,  we  have  decided  to  let  him  rape  the 
Ethiopians);  Quezon  (just  to  get  even  with  him);  Osmefia 
(he  might  propose  a  coalition) ;  Osias  (we  want  fair  weather 
during  the  inauguration);  Governor  Cailles  (the  Sakdals 
would  miss  him);  Roxas  and  Paredes  (if  there  is  any  speak- 
ing to  be  done,  we  shall  do  it  ourselves);  McCullough  Dick 
(he  might  start  talking  about  Spengler).  As  to  Mae  West- 
well,  the  following  reasons  will,  we  suppose,  suffice  to  ex- 
plain the  committee's  refusal  to  invite  her: — • 

Curved  surfaces  such  as  spheres  and  ellipsoids  with 
their  osculating  planes,  during  the  process  of  vibration  as  a 
result  of  the  absorption  of  energy  quanta  emitted  by  in- 
calescent  ruled  media,  due  to  changes  in  entropy,  mollify 
their  curvatures  by  the  derivatives  of  their  energy  levels, 
and  undergo  distortion  in  accordance  with  the  First  Politer 
Law: 

log  dz  over  2  pi  integrated  from  r  to  p  equals  1/4  the 
area  of  the  envelope  of  VLV. 


Note:  Politer  in  the  appendix  to  his  monumental  paper  explains  that  the  factor 
1/4  was  inserted  to  preclude  action  at  a  distance  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies 
of  modern  physics. 


The  Philippine  Home 

Edited  by  Mrs.  Maria  Masipag 


Milk  for  the  Improvement  of 
the  Race 

MUCH  has  already  been  said  in  these 
columns  about  the  feeding  of  infants  and 
children  on  milk,  but  I  will  repeat  again        

that  there  is,  in  the  Philippines,  a  crying  need  for 
better  infant  feeding,  for  the  use  of  more   milk   for  our 
little  tots  and  its  proper  preparation  for  those  who   do 
not  like  it. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  infants  start  to  take  other 
milk  besides  what  the  mother  can  give  them,  after  the 
second  or  third  month  of  life.  In  many  instances  the  mother 
gets  run  down  feeding  her  baby  and  her  supply  of  milk 
dwindles  or  becomes  of  very  poor  quality.  It  then  be- 
hooves the  mother,  who  naturally  has  the  welfare  of  her 
little  baby  at  heart,  to  supply  its  needs  by  feeding  it  on 
fresh  or  canned  milk.  As  fresh  milk  is  not  always  avail- 
able in  the  Philippines,  and  as  the  fresh  milk  which  is 
available  is  not  always  clean  and  safe,  it  is  natural  that  we 
should  look  to  canned  milk  to  supply  our  needs.  A  great 
variety  of  canned  milk  may  be  had  in  every  grocery  and 
sarisari  store,  or  drugstore.  Drugstores  usually  carry 
the  specially  prepared  powdered  kinds  for  infant  and  in- 
valid feeding.  A  multitude  of  these  different  kinds  are 
for  sale  everywhere. 

All  growing  children  should  have  milk  with  their  meals. 
This  is  important  for  the  proper  development  of  the  bones 
and  muscles.  They  like  the  flavored  milk  drinks,  even 
though  they  may  not  like  milk  pure.  There  are  cold  milk 
drinks  which  children  like  especially  well,  and  you  know 
that  canned  milk  is  pure  and  always  safe  for  them  because 
it  is  sterilized  in  the  can.    A  glass  of  warm  milk  before 
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going  to  bed  is  the  best  possible  sleep  inducer  and 
digests  while  they  are  asleep. 

I  shall  give   a   recipe  made  with  milk  in   this 

number  of  the   Philippine  Magazine  and  more 

in  future  numbers.    Watch  for  them  and  copy  them 

into  your  cook  book,  before  friend  husband  lends 

his  number  to  his  friends. 

For  mixing,  use  whatever  is  handy — a  fruit  jar,  bottle, 

cocktail  shaker,   egg    beater — if    you  are  so  fortunate  as 

to  have  one.     Be  sure  to  mix   thoroughly,  for  that  is  the 

way  to  develop  the  flavor  of  these  drinks. 

Chocolate  Milk  Shake: 

The  ingredients  are,  either: 

2  cups  chilled,  fresh  milk  or  canned  natural  milk 
or 

2  cups  chilled,  ready  mixed,  powdered  milk  of  the  consistency  of  fresh  milk 

or 
1  cup  chilled  evaporated  milk 
1  cup  ice  water 

and 

3  to  4  tablespoons  chocolate  sirup 

or 
3  tablespoons  cocoa  sirup 
Shake  vigorously,  serve  with  chipped  ice.     Yield:  2  servings. 

Chocolate  Sirup:  Melt  2  squares  (2-oz.)  bitter  chocolate  over 
hot  water.  Add  one  cup  boiling  water  and  cook  directly  over  a  low 
flame,  stirring  vigorously  until  thick  and  smooth  (about  2  minutes). 
Add  one  cup  granulated  sugar  and  with  occasional  stirring,  continue 
cooking  3  or  4  minutes.  If  a  sirup  with  more  body  is  desired,  add  one 
marshmallow  or  1/2  teaspoon  gelatin  softened  in  1  tablespoon  cold 
water,  to  the  hot  sirup  and  beat  until  well  blended.  Pour  into  a  clean 
jar.  Keep  covered  in  a  cool  place.  Yield:  1-1/2  cups  sirup.  If  not, 
make  up  with  water. 

Cocoa  Sirup:  Mix  1/2  cup  cocoa  and  1/2  cup  cold  water  to  a 
smooth  paste.  Add  another  1/2  cup  water  and  cook  directly  over  a 
flame,  stirring  until  thickened  and  smooth.  This  will  be  at  about  the 
boiling  point.  Add  1/8  teaspoon  salt  and  two  cups  sugar.  Boil  to 
220°  F.,  or  about  3  minutes,  stirring  continuously.  Cool  slightly, 
then  add  2  teaspoons  vanilla.  Pour  into  a  sterile  jar  and  seal  tightly. 
Yield:  1  pint.     If  there  is  less  than  this  quantity,  add  boiling  water. 
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He  Wont  be  Happy  till  He  Gets  it 

He  may  not,  like  his  mother,  know  of  the 
food  value  and  excellence  of  Bear  Brand 
Milk,  but  he  loves  its  taste  and  aroma. 
Give  him  plenty  of  it 

YOU    CAN    BUY    NO    BETTER    MILK    THAN 

"BEAR"    BRAND   NATURAL   SWISS   MILK 
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An  Important  New  Development  in  Sugar 

Cane  Cultivation 


By  A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp 


THE  recent  introduction  of  power  machinery 
in  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane  by  the 
International  Harvester  Company  of  the 
Philippines,  is  a  development  of  great  interest. 
Since  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  gave  the  world  its 
first  successful  reaper  in  1831,  which  revolu- 
tionized agriculture,  farm  machinery  has  te?n  built 
for  almost  every  purpose — grain  drills,  reapers,  binders, 
and  threshers,  mowers  and  balers,  corn  planters  and  corn 
pickers,  cotton  planters  and  cotton  cultivators,  potato 
planters  and  potato  diggers,  even  special  machinery  for 
harvesting  beans,  but,  surprisingly  enough,  machinery 
for  use  in  the  sugar  cane  fields  has  been  very  late  in  coming, 
even  outside  the  Philippines,  and  such  machinery  as  has 
been  used  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba  for  some 
years  was  found  unsuitable  here  because  of  differences  in 
local  planting  methods  and  for  other  reasons,  although 
deep  power  plowing  has  long  been  general  here.  In  Java, 
most  field  work  is  still  done  by  men  and  carabaos.  Several 
attempts  at  machine  cultivation  have  heretofore  been 
made  in  the  Philippines,  including  the  use  of  a  cultivator 
pulled  from  one  end  of  a  row  to  another  by  means  of  a 
cable  with  a  tractor  at  both  ends;  also  a  high-clearance 
crawler -type  tractor  with  cultivating  equipment  similar 
to  that  used  in  Cuba  which  was  fairly  successful  here  but 
is  now  no  longer  on  the  market. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  the  Phil- 
ippines, successors  to  Macleod  and  Company  which  was 
established  here  over  sixty  years  ago,  is  now  building — -in 
Manila — cane  cultivating  equipment  for  use  with  a  light 
but  sufficiently  powerful  McCormick-Deering,  kerosene 
or  alcohol  burning,  all-purpose  tractor,  known  as  the 
"Farmall  F-20",  which  will,  with  different  attachments, 
"furrow",  "cultivate"  or  "weed",  and  "on-bar"  and  "off- 
bar"  from  eight  to  ten  hectares  a  day,  easily  doing  all  this 
type  of  work  called  for  on  a  one -hundred -hectare  hacienda 
and  doing  the  work  of  at  least  twenty  carabaos  and  twenty 
men  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  and  doing  it  better.  The  life 
of  a  Farmall  is  estimated  at  from  eight  to  ten  years  and  by 
means  of  replaceable  parts  may  be  extended  indefinitely. 
The  front  wheels  of  the  Farmall  are  set  close  together 
and  run  between  the  rows,  while  the  rear  wheels  straddle 
two  rows.  Both  the  tractor  and  the  cultivating  equipment 
have  a  high  clearance,  making  it  possible  to  use  the  mach- 
inery between  the  rows  of  growing  cane  until  it  "closes  in" 
and  requires  no  further  cultivation. 

The   cross-frame   to   which   the   removable    cultivating 
equipment  is  attached  is  connected  with  the  regular  draw- 


bar of  the  tractor,  and  is  raised  and  lowered  at  a 
touch  on  a  lever  by  a  lift  which  is  powered  by  the 
tractor  engine.  The  cross-frame  is  lowered  as  gently 
as  a  bird  alights  on  the  ground,  and  all  danger  of 
breakage  is  eliminated. 

The  special  cane  cultivating  equipment,  designed 
during  months  of  actual  field  experimentation,  consists  of  the 
following:  (1)  two  "bottom  furrowers"  for  making  two 
furrows  at  a  time,  the  points  of  the  implement  being  so  set 
as  to  make  a  deep  groove  in  the  center  so  that  the  cane 
shoots  or  "points"  can  be  set  in  without  further  digging 
or  the  use  of  a  pointed  stick;  (2)  eight  "chisel  teeth"  for 
cultivating  or  weeding  two  rows  at  a  time;  (3)  three  "middle 
busters"  for  "on-barring"  or  "hilling"  three  full  rows  at  a 
time;  and  (4)  two  right-  and  two  left-hand  moldboards 
for  "off-barring"  two  rows  at  a  time,  this  operation  moving 
the  soil  away  from  the  cane  rows  to  the  center  and  trim- 
ming the  "ratoons"  or  the  former  year's  growth  of  the  cut 
cane  when,  as  is  customary,  new  cane  is  not  planted  every 
year  but  the  new  crop  is  allowed  to  grow  from  the  old  roots. 
The  furrows  are  made  across  the  field  with  mathematical 
exactness,  all  equa-distant,  by  means  of  a  device  at  the 
side  of  the  tractor  that  makes  a  line  on  the  ground  which 
the  driver  follows  on  his  next  trip  across  the  field.  The 
Farmall,  of  course,  is  also  used  for  the  ordinary  plowing 
and  harrowing  done  before  the  planting  of  the  cane. 

The  International  Harvester  Company  of  the  Phil- 
ippines has  been  demonstrating  this  new  machinery  in 
various  parts  of  the  Philippines  and  a  number  of  the  units, 
known  as  the  McCormick-Deering  Farmall  Big  Six  Cane 
Cultivator,  have  already  been  sold.  Felix  Ros  of  the 
Plantaciones  de  Binalbagan,  Inc.,  wrote  the  Company: 
"We  expect  that  the  new  machinery  will  be  most  efficient 
in  reducing  cost  of  production  per  picul  of  sugar,  an  im- 
portant matter  at  the  present  time".  Alberto  Perez  of 
"Hacienda  Najalinan"  wrote:  "It  eliminates  entirely  the 
use  of  animals.  ...  I  have  retained  on  my  hacienda  only 
three  head.  ...  I  am  recommending  it  to  all  my  hacendero 
friends". 

Due  to  government  sugar  limitation,  current  market 
prices,  and  high  production  costs  under  the  present  methods 
of  planting  and  cultivating  cane,  this  new  step  in  the  motor- 
ization and  modernization  of  one  of  our  most  important 
industries  is  of  general  public  interest,  and  the  officials  of 
the  International  Harvester  Company  of  the  Philippines 
and  Mr.  O.  C.  Roehr,  the  engineer,  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  the  progressive  spirit  they  have  demonstrated. 


Death 

By  Herminio  M.  Beltran 

txte  are 

Leaves  on  Life's  tree — 
And  Death  is  the  wind  that  shakes 
The  branches  gently  till  its  leaves 
All  fall. 
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"...    it  sounds  very  strange  but, 
although    powder,   it    really  is  milk. 

Mummy  just  adds  a  little  to  water,  which,  she  says,  is  to  replace  that  taken 

away  from  the  rich  cow's-milk  when  it  is  made  into  powder  form. 

"I've  had  a  glass   every  morning  now  for  quite  a  long  time,  ever  since 

Mummy  was  told  how  good  it  was  for  me." 

Joan's  wise  parent  knows  the  food  value  of  pure  milk  and,  more  important 

still,  the  superiority  of  Molico.    Guard  your  own  children's  health  by  a  daily 

glass  of  Molica. 

MOLICO 

FULL  CREAM  MILK  POWDER 
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The  Chinese  in  the  Philippines 

By  Henry  Uy  Cho-Yee 


THE  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  probably 
number  between  eighty  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand. The  Philippine  Chinese  usually  refer 
to  themselves  as  the  "hundred  thousand  Chinese 
residents".  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  their  exact 
number  because  many  of  them  have  Filipino  or  Spanish 
names  and  classify  themselves  as  Filipinos. 

Some  eighty  per  cent  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines 
are  Fookienese  who  emigrated  through  the  port  of  Amoy, 
a  few  of  the  more  well-to-do  ones  through  Hongkong.  The 
remaining  twenty  per  cent  are  mostly  Cantonese  or  "Ma- 
caos"  from  the  province  of  Kwangtung. 

The  Filipinos  often  speak  of  the  Fookienese  as  Chinese 
and  the  Kwangtungese  as  "Macaos"  as  if  they  were  not 
Chinese.  In  1557  the  Portuguese  obtained  permission 
from  the  Chinese  Government  to  settle  in  Macao,  not  far 
from  Hongkong,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  first  Chinese 
emigrants  to  the  Philippines  came  through  the  Portuguese 
port  and  were  for  that  reason  called  Macaos. 

The  Chinese  community  in  Manila  numbers  around 
twenty  thousand  people  of  whom  some  sixteen  or  seventeen 
thousand  are  Fookienese,  the  rest  are  the  Kwangtung  pro- 
vincials,  or  the   so-called   Cantonese.     There   are   a   few 


traders,  teachers,  and  others  who  come  from  Shang- 
hai and  other  parts,  but  their  number  is  insigni- 
ficant. 

Since  the  Fookienese  predominate  in  numbers 
and  in  the  importance  of  their  investments  in  the 
Philippines,  the  Amoy  dialect  is  generally  used  among  the 
Chinese  here,  and  the  Cantonese  and  other  non-Amoy 
speaking  Chinese  have  to  learn  it  in  order  to  conduct  their 
business.  Few  Cantonese,  however,  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
to  speak  the  Amoy  dialect  properly,  with  the  result  that 
they  use  many  words  which  they  think  to  be  Amoy  which 
the  Amoy  people  think  is  Cantonese. 

The  principal  business  enterprises  of  the  Cantonese  in 
Manila  are  hotels,  restaurants,  panciterias,  grocery  stores, 
bakeries,  laundries,  and  a  few  firms  that  import  mostly 
Cantonese  products  sent  out  through  Hongkong.  They  own 
very  little  real  estate.  In  Baguio,  practically  all  the 
Chinese  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  laundries,  etc.,  are 
Cantonese,  and  no  other  Chinese  can  well  survive  there  in 
competition  with  them. 

The  Cantonese  have,  of  course,  other  business  interests 
on  a  smaller  scale  in  other  parts  of  the  Philippines,  for  in 
comparison  with  the  Fookienese  they  are  considered  to  be 
more  venturesome  and  enterprising,  and  often  go  pioneering 
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Economical 
Fast  Colors 
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Lasting 


INDIAN^HEAD  is  being  used  by  Interior  Decorators  throughout  the  Philippines  and  is 
particularly  recommended  for  cushions  and  other  household  furnishings.  Home  makers  will  find 
INDIANJHEAD    an  excellent  material  for  this  and  many  other  purposes. 

Look  for  the  stamp  Indian  Head  on  every  yard  of  the  selvedge 
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The  Most  Remarkable  Development 
in  Cane  Machinery  in  Years 


PASANDI   OR  ON-BARRING  Attachment   for  hilling  cane  to  closing-in  opera- 
tion.    Will  on-barr  three  rows  at  a  time  at  the  rate  of  one  hectare  per  hour. 

FARMALL  BIG  SIX  Equipment  is  now  available  for  every  operation  in  the  grow- 
ing of  sugar  cane— making  furrows  for  planting,  cultivation  of  young  cane,  on- 
barring  to  closing-in  operation,  and  off-barring  ratoons.  In  addition  to  furrow- 
ing and  cultivating  operations,  it  can  also  be  used  for  plowing  and  harrow- 
ing, in  fact  the  FARMALL  System  is  qualified  to  displace  carabaos  entirely.. 

Write  us  for  literature  or  ask  us  to  demonstrate  on 

your  hacienda — the  FARMALL  must  be  seen 

in  actual  work  to  be  fully  appreciated 

INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

OF     PHILIPPINES 

154  M.  de  Com  illas— MANILA 
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in  remote  places  where  the  Fookienese  and  other  foreigners 
do  not  dare  to  go. 

The  Fookienese  own  practically  all  the  Chinese  banking 
and  financial  institutions  in  the  country:  the  Chinese 
lumber  companies;  the  Chinese  agencies  handling  imports 
from  Japan,  America,  and  Europe,  and  Chinese  manu- 
factured goods  from  Shanghai  and  other  parts  of  China 
other  than  Kwangtung;  the  Chinese  collecting  agencies  for 
Philippine  hemp,  copra,  and  other  products;  the  Chinese 
export  agencies  dealing  in  lumber,  hemp,  and  other  prod- 
ucts for  the  American  and  foreign  market;  the  Chinese 
rice  mills;  the  Chinese  sari -sari  stores,  some  grocery  stores, 
and  a  few  panciterias;  the  Chinese  hardware  stores;  all  the 
Chinese  drygoods  stores;  and  the  Chinese  chucherias, 
as  those  on  Calle  Rosario  in  Manila  and  most  other  such 
stores  elsewhere  in  the  Philippines. 

In  conducting  hotels  and  restaurants,  the  Cantonese 
have  no  equals  among  their  compatriots.  Most  of  the 
owners  and  managers  of  these  enterprises  have  been  abroad, 
have  been  much  in  contact  with  foreigners,  and  understand 
their  likes  and  dislikes.  The  waiters  and  attendants  in 
these  places  are  neater  and  better  trained  than  the  em- 
ployees in  similar  establishments  owned  and  managed  by 
Fookienese.  And  in  most  of  them,  the  employees,  high 
and  low,  participate  in  the  profits  and  many  have  capital 
of  their  own  invested  in  the  business,  this  ensuring  good 
service  and  economy  in  operation.  Among  the  Cantonese 
hotels  in  Manila,  the  Great  Eastern  Hotel  on  Calle  Echague 
stands  foremost.  It  is  housed  in  a  modern,  concrete  build- 
ing and  is  conducted  along  absolutely  modern  lines.     The 


Cosmos  Club  in  the  roof  garden  on  top  of  the  China  Bank 
Building  is  also  well  managed  by  Cantonese. 

The  Fookienese  are  inclined  to  business  on  a  larger  and 
more  ambitious  scale,  and  are  apt  to  over-extend  their 
operations,  leading  at  times  to  suicidal  price-cutting  among 
themselves,  illegal  collusion  with  government  agencies, 
fraudulent  bankruptcies,  and  even  incendiarism.  The 
unsound  business  practices  of  these  men  have  often  spoiled 
market-prices  and  caused  sound  Chinese  concerns  as  well  as 
important  foreign  firms  dealing  in  similar  lines  to  sustain 
heavy  losses,  and  even  to  close  up  or  quit  lines  which  such 
Fookienese  have  entered.  It  is  said  with  some  truth  that 
if  a  Fookienese  enters  any  line  of  business  previously  con- 
ducted by  others  at  a  profit,  such  a  business  will  soon  be 
ruined  by  his  unsound  and  irregular  methods. 

In  the  matter  of  politics,  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines 
are  rather  mixed.  In  Manila  there  is  the  Central  or  First 
Branch  of  the  Kuomintang  (Nationalist  Party)  which, 
under  the  present  officials,  upholds  Nanking.  The  Second 
Branch,  also  in  Manila,  leans  toward  the  Cantonese  or  the 
Southwestern  China  semi -independent  governments,  and 
is  supported  mostly  by  Cantonese  and  by  some  Fookienese 
who  have  reasons  of  their  own  to  turn  from  Nanking. 

Long  accustomed  at  home  to  a  government  of  men  and 
not  of  law,  the  political  affiliations,  leanings,  and  outward 
professions  of  the  Chinese  in  the  Philippines  are  determined 
largely  by  personal  friendships  and  loyalties  and  by  op- 
portunism rather  than  by  principles. 

As  to  the  disposition  of  the  business  profits  of  the  Chinese 
in  the  Philippines,  the  Cantonese  to  a  large  extent  remit 
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FORD  has  always  stood  for  highest  value.  The 
New  Ford  V-8  gives  you  more  for  your  money 
than  ever  before.  There  is  only  ONE  wheel- 
base.  ONE  chassis.  ONE  standard  of  quality. 
Look  at  just  a  few  of  the  features  you  get 
in  all  Ford  cars — at  no  extra  cost: 


1  SAFETY   GLASS   THROUGHOUT. 

2  BIG      AIR-BALLOON      TIRES. 

(6.00  x  16  inches) 

3  FENDERS    TO    MATCH    BODY   COLORS. 

4  LARGE    LUGGAGE    COMPARTMENT. 

5  BUILT-IN     RIDING     COMFORT. 


And  most  important 
of  all— The  V-8  engine. 
The  Ford  V-8  is  the 
only  car  below  the 
P4,C0D  price  class  to 
offer  the  recognized 
advantages  of  the  V- 
type  8-cylinder  engine. 
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their  gains  to  Canton  or  Hongkong  for  investment  in  real 
estate,  stocks,  and  other  property  there.  The  Fookienese, 
on  the  other  hand,  keep  nearly  ail  their  profits  here  for  the 
extension  of  their  business  and  for  other  investments, 
except,  of  course,  for  the  small  amounts  sent  to  relatives  in 
China. 


Short  Cycle  of  Cathay 

{Continued  from,  page  489) 

teachers  came,  but  roll  was  not  to  be  taken.  One  boy 
appeared  in  my  first  class,  and  when  I  offered  to  correct  his 
paper,  he  said  he  did  not  have  one,  because  all  the  evening 
before  his  friends  had  been  coming  to  his  room  to  discuss 
the  situation.  I  decided  there  was  no  use  staying  there, 
and  went  over  to  Chap  Sun,  packed  my  trunk,  and  took  it 
back  to  Ling  Nan  with  me. 

A  few  days  later  I  was  in  the  city  again.  The  shops 
were  closed  and  barricaded;  the  streets  deserted  except 
for  soldiers,  the  river  along  the  Bund  deserted  by  its  usual 
thousands  of  small  boats.  Soon  I  met  an  American  who 
scolded  me  for  being  abroad  at  such  a  time  and  told  me 
to  get  off  the  streets.  Of  course  he  was  right  about  it. 
I  was  too  unimportant  for  anyone  to  bother  about  shooting 
me.  Besides  Chinese  aim  at  that  time  was  so  bad  that 
I  would  have  been  comparatively  safe  even  if  shot  at. 
But  if  bullets  should  start  to  fly,  and  I  happened  to  be  in 
their  path,  I  had  no  anting- anting  to  make  me  invul- 
nerable!    However,  I  could  not  sink  into  the  ground,  so  I 


continued  walking  calmly  down  the  deserted  Bund.  When 
I  came  to  the  Shameen  end  of  the  Bund,  I  found  a  sandbag 
barricade  across  the  street.  Behind  it  were  soldiers  with 
machine  guns  all  set  to  rake  the  street  down  which  I  had 
just  come. 

I  went  into  the  foreign  concession  and  tried  to  telephone 
the  family  with  whom  I  expected  to  go  to  the  theater  that 
afternoon.  The  telephone  service  was  poor,  however, 
and  I  did  not  succeed  in  speaking  to  them.  So  when  the 
time  approached  at  which  I  had  agreed  to  meet  them,  I 
went  down  the  Bund  again,  in  front  of  the  machine  guns, 
and  waited  in  front  of  the  Pearl  Theater.  Finally  I  decided 
my  friends  must  have  been  warned  and  stayed  at  home, 
so  I  went  in  and  saw  the  picture.  I  could  see  no  one  else 
in  the  theater  except  one  soldier,  but  the  entire  film  was 
shown  for  our  benefit,  though  no  one  explained  it  aloud 
in  Chinese  as  was  customary. 

When  I  reached  Ling  Nan  that  afternoon,  everyone  was 
on  the  wharf  eager  to  know  what  was  happening  in  the  city. 
Next  morning  we  awoke  to  find  ourselves  under  a  new 
government.  During  the  night  Chan  Kwing  Ming's 
soldiers  had  retired  from  the  city,  and  the  Kwangsi  and 
Yunnan  forces  had  come  in.  There  had  been  no  looting, 
and  practically  no  fighting.  The  soldiers  had  tried  to 
foot,  but  the  townspeople  were  too  clever  for  them.  They 
shut  the  iron  gates  of  the  houses,  and  the  gates  at  the  ends 
of  the  streets.     Then  the  merchant  guards  went  up  and 
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lay  down  on  the  edges  of  the  roofs,  and,  if  soldiers  tried 
to  get  in,  shot  at  them. 

I  had  been  in  Canton  fifteen  months,  and  this  was  the 
second  revolution  within  that  time.  The  first  had  been 
less  peaceful. 

Soldiers  continued  to  pour  into  the  city  for  some  time 
after  that.  Over  a  thousand  had  taken  up  their  abode 
in  Chap  Sun  school.  The  streets  were  uncleaned,  the  city 
disorganized,  the  people  fearful  of  more  trouble  to  come. 
There  were  frequent  clashes  in  town,  and  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Whampoa. 

For  a  month  I  waited  for  the  schools  to  open,  and  peace 
and  order  still  seemed  far  away.  So  I  interviewed  the 
authorities  of  both  schools,  and  left  the  country.  Both 
of  them  wanted  me  to  come  back  when  times  were  better 
and  that  was  my  intention.     But  such  was  not  my  destiny. 


Brilliant  Brazil 

{Continued  from  page  488) 

This  year  Brazil's  deficit  will  be  upwards  of  $30,000,000, 
United  States  currency,  on  an  annual  income  of  barely 
$130,000,000,  the  deficit  being  larger  than  last  year's  by 
$11,000,000.  Yet  generals  of  the  army  are  receiving  nearly 
four  hundred  dollars  a  month  income,  which  is  opulence  in 
Brazil,  and  the  common  soldier  is  being  paid  200  milreis  a 
month  in  addition  to  all  living  expenses. 

The  milrei  is  Brazil's  unit  of  currency.  Once  upon  a 
time  the  unit  was  the  rei  and  today  the  smallest  coin  is  100 
reis.     It  is  worth  little  more  than  half  a  cent  at  the  present 


exchange.  And  so  when  you  find  that  it  costs  you  fifty 
milreis,  or  50,000  reis,  to  live  at  Rio's  best  hotels,  you  need 
not  be  alarmed,  for  the  amount  is  less  than  three  dollars. 
Other  expenses  in  Brazil  are  in  proportion,  so  that  the 
exotic  capital,  besides  being  the  world's  most  beautiful 
and  in  some  respects  most  alluring  city,  is  probably  the 
cheapest  for  a  foreigner  to  live  in. 

Brazil,  like  the  Argentine,  has  a  vast  wealth  of  relatively 
untouched  resource  that  requires  utilization  for  the  benefit, 
not  only  of  the  country  itself,  but  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
The  agricultural  possibilities  are  perhaps  even  greater  than 
that  in  the  country  to  the  south.  As  there,  everything 
will  grow  in  Brazil.  For  here  is  a  rich  soil,  climate  with- 
out extremes  except  in  the  northern  Equatorial  portion, 
and  ample,  evenly-distributed  rainfall.  Into  such  a  land 
people  would  pour  from  every  part  of  the  world  did  the 
possibility  exist.  More  than  three  hundred  thousand 
Japanese  have  already  come,  but  that  immigration  is  now 
held  up  by  a  rigid  exclusion  act.  However,  there  is  every 
probability  of  some  sort  of  compromise  being  reached  on 
this  because  Brazil  is  looking  to  Japan  as  one  market, for  its 
rapidly -increasing  cotton  industry,  and  a  Japanese  mission 
is  even  now  in  the  country  to  discuss  the  various  questions. 

Brazil,  indeed,  despite  unstable  politics  and  muddled 
finance,  is  on  the  threshold  of  something  very  like  an  econo- 
mic renaissance.  Were  it  not  for  the  retarding  influences 
aforesaid  this  might  assume  vast  proportions.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  rapid  expansion  of  the  Brazilian  cotton  industry 
is  causing  considerable  uneasiness  in  various  places,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States.     The  present  Administration's 
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restriction  of  cotton  production  has  had  some  curious  re- 
sults, one  of  which  has  been  the  dismantling  of  cotton 
machinery  and  mills  in  some  of  the  American  southern 
states  and  the  shipment  of  that  machinery  to  Brazil. 

And  not  only  this,  but  many  Americans  of  the  cotton- 
growing  area,  despairing  of  the  future  of  their  industry 
under  the  present  Administration  have,  as  they  say  in  the 
United  States,  "pulled  up  stakes"  altogether  and  trans- 
ferred their  interests  to  South  America.  Cotton  brokers 
have  closed  their  offices  in  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi and  opened  new  ones  in  the  Brazilian  cotton-growing 
state  of  San  Paulo,  in  which  already  there  are  more  than 
two  thousand  Americans,  three  times  that  number  of 
Britishers,  and  several  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  mixed 
peoples  of  all  Europe  engaged  in  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  and 
cereal  production. 

Until  the  present  year,  cotton-growing  in  Brazil  has  not 
amounted  to  a  great  deal,  but  the  past  twelve  months 
have  seen  an  increase  of  more  than  five  hundred  per  cent. 
The  country,  however,  possesses  opportunities  for  this 
industry  beyond  most,  if  not  all,  others.  Until  now  the 
methods  have  been  inefficient  and  the  machinery  archaic, 
with  a  resultant  indifferent  quality  and  short  staple.  But 
the  North  American  experts  now  arriving  by  every  steamer 
from  the  United  States  are  confident  that  Brazilian 
cotton  will  presently  equal  that  of  North  America  or 
anywhere  else. 

The  enormously-increased  demand  in  Japan  is  one  sti- 
mulus to  increased  production  in  Brazil  and  even  should 


America  regain  the  Lancashire  market,  some  of  which  it 
has  already  lost  to  Brazil,  the  latter  is  confident  of  plenty 
of  purchasers  in  Japan,  and  likewise  in  Germany.  Thus 
Brazil  at  long  last  expects  to  free  itself  from  the  economic 
shackles  always  binding  a  "one-crop"  country  and  to  regain 
the  prosperity  lost  in  the  lessened  demand  and  lower  prices 
for  coffee.  Brazil  has  already  sent  up  in  smoke  more  than 
34,000,000  bags  of  the  bean  because  of  over-production  and 
decreased  prices,  and  now  it  looks  for  a  stabilized  market. 
Yet  here,  too,  as  in  America,  the  policy  of  restricting  pro- 
duction has  been  found  not  altogether  sound,  inasmuch  as 
it  has  stimulated  production  in  other  coffee-growing  coun- 
tries, notably  Cuba  and  Costa  Rica  whose  output  goes  most- 
ly to  America  and  is  considered  by  experts  to  have  some 
points  of  superiority  to  the  Brazilian. 

In  the  flourishing  years  Brazil  supplied  more  than  half 
the  world's  total  demand  for  coffee,  and  from  the  long 
wharves  in  Santos,  greatest  of  all  coffee-shipping  seaports, 
the  average  annual  loading  was  15,000,000  bags.  Now 
it  is  less  than  half  that,  though  a  little  increased  this  year 
over  last.  But  Brazil's  export  trade  is  no  longer  to  depend 
upon  one  primary  industry.  Besides  cotton,  fruit-grow- 
ing is  developing  large  proportions.  The  Brazilian  orange, 
especially,  is  in  demand  abroad  and  last  year  it  supplied 
twelve  per  cent  of  the  total  British  requirement.  The 
citrus  fruit  export  from  Brazil  amounted  to  more  than 
100,000,000    kilograms. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  these  things  in  order  to  ap- 
preciate the  possibilities  of  this  country.     I  have  written 
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of  the  amazing  Argentine,  a  country  which,  in  meat  and 
cereal  production,  has  as  enormous  and  relatively  little- 
exploited  possibilities  as  has  Brazil  in  coffee,  cotton,  sugar, 
and  fruit.  But  Brazil  is  a  far  larger  country  in  area,  of 
scenic  beauty  justifying  every  superlative,  of  softer  climate 
than  the  Argentine,  and  to  many  people  possessing  a  great- 
er appeal.  It  differs  from  the  southern  republic  most 
markedly  in  the  character  and  habits  of  the  populace. 
Whereas  in  the  Argentine  there  is  a  considerable  cultural 
development  through  the  settlement  and  colonization  of 
a  good  European  stock,  both  Latin  and  Nordic,  and  an 
assurance  of  future  stability  in  such  a  blend,  in  Brazil  on 
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the  other  hand  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  cultural  con- 
sciousness. True,  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  of  a  beauty  beyond 
compare.  But  it  is  a  beauty  of  the  benefices  of  nature  to 
which  man  has  contributed  but  casually,  and  in  more  ways 
flagrantly  assailed.  For  example,  the  modern  architecture 
of  the  capital,  especially  in  the  private  dwellings  however 
sumptuous,  is  of  an  ugliness  beyond  words,  some  of  it  gro- 
tesque as  a  lobster-supper  dream.  Moreover,  lovely  as  it 
is,  in  modern  municipal  amenities  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  on  a  par 
with  the  average  American  city  of  50,000,  though  its  popu- 
lation is  close  to  2,000,000.  Whatever  efficiency  there  is  in 
its  public  services,  the  planning  and  execution  of  its  fine 
boulevards,  parks,  and  plazas,  its  docking  facilities,  its  more 
modern  hotels,  its  larger  industries,  as  also  those  of  the  rest 
of  the  country,  is  all  the  work  of  foreigners,  mostly  British. 
The  point  is  that  Brazilians,  taken  by  and  large,  are  in- 
dolent, inordinately  pleasure-loving,  politically  unstable, 
and  economically  lacking  in  dependability.  Of  the  larger 
Latin  states  this  is  the  most  backward,  and  in  entering 
upon  trade  dealings  with  Brazilians  the  rest  of  the  world 
would  do  well  to  bear  that  in  mind.  The  country  has  al- 
most measureless  possibilities,  and  these  are  going  to  be 
realized.  But  the  process  will  be  directed  and  financed  by 
foreigners,  by  Americans  and  British  and  Germans,  and 
perhaps  by  Japanese.  From  them  in  taxes  and  other 
revenues  the  Brazilians  will  secure  as  much  as  they  can  and 
with  it  proceed  to  enjoy  themselves  in  the  ways  that  most 
appeal  to  them,  in  sport  and  women,  principally  the  latter. 
Of  all  interests  in  life  that  is  the  paramount  to  the  Brazilian, 
and  in  view  of  the  charm  of  Brazilian  womanhood  it  has  to 
be  admitted  that  he  is  not  altogether  to  be  blamed. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  was  called  by  an  American  Consul -General 
long  resident  there  the  "Queen  of  Sheba  of  World  Capitals." 
That  means,  we  may  suppose,  not  only  beauty,  but  the 
exotic,  the  voluptuous,  the  sensually  alluring,  and  for  the 
Brazilian  metropolis  it  is  an  apt  designation.  You  have 
need  to  be  in  Rio  for  only  a  few  hours  to  appreciate  the 
point  of  comparing  this  amazing,  fantastic  city  to  a  famed 
charmer  of  the  feminine  sex.  For  if  ever  a  city  were  pos- 
sessed of  what  Hollywood  long  ago  taught  the  world  to 
call  "It,"  elusive  and  defiant  of  analysis  as  the  quality  may 
be,  this  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  the  one.  Rich  tropical 
coloring,  blue  sea,  flaming  gold  of  the  South  American  sun, 
flash  of  myriad  lights  at  night,  indolent  and  pleasure -seek- 
ing people,  dark  beauty  of  slumberous-eyed  women  most  of 
them  with  a  touch  of  Indian  blood  and  many  with  a  trace 
of  African,  all  that  and  much  more  makes  up  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro's unrivalled  appeal.     The  beauty  of  Brazilian  women 
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is  the  beauty  of  the  South  Seas,  sensuous,  voluptuous, 
compelling;  their  charm  such  as,  by  all  accounts,  enabled 
the  Ethiopian  queen  to  "vamp"  the  wisest  of  men.  And 
above  and  beyond  all  that  Rio,  like  Shanghai  and  Paris  and 
Sourabaia  and  a  few  other  cities,  is  one  of  little,  if  any, 
restraint,  of  a  light-hearted,  carefree  folk  who  care  nothing 
for  the  things  of  the  intellect,  but  much  for  those  of  the 
senses,  who  regard  labor  as  a  necessary  evil  to  be  indulged 
in  as  little  as  may  be  and  avoided  whenever  possible,  who 
admire  beauty  in  scenery  but  not  enough  to  deny  American 
exporters  the  privilege  of  besmirching  the  loveliest  bits 
of  Rio's  fair  harbor  with  lighted  advertising  signs  at  night, 
who  regard  money  as  the  highest  objective  because  it  is  the 
means  of  gratifying  their  chiefest  desires,  who  will  probably 
never  be  capable  of  either  political  stability  or  economic 
reliance  because  they  are  a  blend  of  so  many  varied  races 
and  nations  that  the  sounder  qualities  of  none  are  able  to 
dominate. 

When  you  have  seen  Rio  de  Janeiro  you  have  seen  the 
world's  most  beautiful  city,  but  you  have  no  more  seen 
Brazil  than  China  in  Hong  Kong.  An  overnight's  ride 
distant  by  excellent  railway  (British,  of  course)  is  the  city 
of  San  Paulo.  It  is  in  the  hills,  the  industrial  center,  sur- 
prisingly Americanized,  a  different  place  altogether  from 
the  capital.  The  huge  state  of  which  it  is  the  metropolis  is 
the  producing  section  of  Brazil,  area  of  most  of  the  coffee 
fazendas,  of  the  cotton  industry  and  the  fruit.  It  bears 
the  heaviest  burden  of  taxation  and  produces  the  larger 
portion  of  the  national  revenue,  yet  has  little  share  in  the 
Government  and  is  usually  at  odds  with  it.  It  staged  the 
abortive  revolution  of  1932  and  may  attempt  another  at 
any  time.  Its  people,  hill-dwellers  and  more  virile,  look 
with  unveiled  scorn  upon  those  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  hold 
themselves  the  only  section  of  Brazil  possessed  of  any 
cultural    consciousness. 

Beyond  San  Paulo  the  railway  goes  on  a  thousand  miles 
into  the  interior,  most  of  the  way  through  coffee,  cotton, 
sugar,  and  fruit  country.  Then  you  come  to  the  Matto 
Grosso.  In  the  southern  and  central  parts  this  is  a  country 
of  partially-civilized  Indians.  Beyond  is  the  unknown,  the 
land  of  missing  men.  Into  it  Fawcett,  the  Englishman, 
disappeared,  and  it  has  swallowed  up  more  than  one  other. 
How  numerous  are  its  savages  none  can  say  for  most  of 
them  have  never  seen  a  white  man.  Their  territory  ex- 
tends to  the  Andes  in  the  west,  to  the  Amazon  and  beyond 
in  the  north.  It  is  half  as  big  as  Europe  and  a  land  of 
mystery.  Some  of  it  was  described  in  Conan  Doyle's 
"The  Lost  World/ '  the  basis  of  which  was  tales  told  the 
novelist  by  the  American  explorer  Commander  Dyatt,  who 
went  in  search  of  Fawcett  and  is  now  wandering  in  unex- 
plored New  Guinea.  It  is,  in  effect,  a  land  of  the  last 
frontier  but  it  may  possess  resources  beyond  the  nights  of 
fancy. 

Such,  in  very  small  part,  is  this  wonderful  Brazil,  amazing 
in  its  contrasts  of  nature  and  humanity  alike,  alluring  in  its 
beauty  and  in  its  strangeness,  exotic  with  the  indefinable 
spell  of  the  tropics,  above  everything  brilliant  in  the  color 
with  which  nature  has  clothed  it.  It  is,  undeniably,  one 
of  the  lands  of  the  future,  its  development  retarded  thus 
far  by  the  character  and  tendencies  of  its  incredibly  mixed 
populace,  >ut  only  awaiting  European  ability  and  deter- 
mination to  make  its  mighty  contribution  to  the  economic 
resources  of  the  world. 
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The   Village   Lawyer 

(Continued  from  page  487) 

On  Sundays  the  barrio  lawyer  goes  to  church.  People 
make  way  for  him  respectfully  as  he  approaches,  and  he 
is  given  the  best  seat  in  the  front.  After  the  service  he 
exchanges  a  few  words  with  the  curate  and  on  his  way  out 
he  is  accosted  by  his  many  compadres  waiting  for  his 
word  at  the  door.  If  he  doesn't  submit  he  is  considered 
*  'proud' '  by  the  people  and  may  lose  their  '  'business". 
On  moonlight  nights,  the  lawyer  out  for  a  walk  must  stop 
at  the  street  corners  and  discuss  the  current  gossip  or  some 
newspaper  topic  or  nothing  in  particular,  but  he  must 
make  some  pronouncement  or  other. 

Everybody  is  always  eager  to  do  the  town  lawyer  a  serv- 
ice, because  he  is  important,  because  he  is  so  genial,  and 
because  they  may  need  a  free  consultation  some  day. 

The  town  lawyer  is  a  sort  of  maharajah  in  many  ways. 
Valentin,  the  barrio  ruffian  whom  he  defended  gratis  in 
court  when  he  was  accused  of  having  stolen  Tata  Lilong's 
plow,  splits  wood  for  him  and  fetches  water  for  the  kitchen 
from  the  village  well.  Bahal,  so  nicknamed  because  of  his 
inveterate  tuba-drinking  habit,  is  patching  the  leaking 
roof  of  the  lawyer's  house.  Patakas  from  Santa  Fe,  Tu- 
mampos,  the  petty  politician  of  the  town,  Bahag,  the 
village  idler,  and  Balighut,  the  town  lango-lango  (nin- 
compoop) are  downstairs,  pounding  the  lawyer's  rice. 
Up  in  the  kitchen,  preparing  some  delicacy,  are  Mana  Potak, 
Inse  Valing,  Doday  Yanang,  Nana  Bita,  Manong  Angsoy, 
Yaya  Titay,  and  Bata  Minoy.  Sangit  is  cutting  the  abo- 
gado's  hair.  Baba  Tasyo  and  Totoy  Basilio  are  soldering 
the  lawyer's  petroleum  lamp.  Bato  Owal  is  planing  wood 
to  be  made  into  a  table,  while  Pant  a  is  weaving  rattan  for  the 
abogado's  bed.  All  these  things  are  being  done  gratis  for 
him.  When  there  is  a  little  job  to  be  done  in  the  house,  the 
attorney  simply  sends  word  to  these  people  and  they  come. 

As  his  money  income  from  the  exercise  of  his  profession 
is  small,  he  supplements  it  by  teaching  in  some  local  acad- 
emy— unrecognized  by  the  Government,  or  he  may  open 
up  a  little  tienda  in  the  lower  story  of  his  house. 

He  has  his  worries  and  his  woes.  The  constant  enter- 
taining in  his  house  is  a  serious  drain  on  his  meager  income, 
and  he  renders  services  to  balasubas  clients  who  pay  or 
give  him  nothing  and  occasionally  there  is  some  scoundrel 
who  jumps  the  bond  he  has  guaranteed.  He  is  frequently 
exasperated  by  some  fellow  lawyer  who  speaks  in  court 
in  bamboo-Spanish  or  in  unintelligible  English  when  they 
could  make  themselves  much  better  understood  in  their 
native  tongue. 

Yet  if  I  were  to  name  the  occupation  I  think  the  most 
worthwhile,  I  would  select  that  of  the  barrio  lawyer.  He 
is  often  able  to  render  worthy  service  to  good  people  who 
need  him,  and  he  is  in  consequence,  respected  and  even 
honored  by  his  neighbors.  He  is  a  man — in  his  world — 
of  consequence  and  prestige. 


Moro  Vintas 

By  Maximo  Ramos 
JN  the  hush 

Of  a  dark  southern  sea 
They  unfurl  their  striped  wings 
And  sail  toward  the  stars 
In  listening  stillness. 
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Cubao  Heights 

our 
new  subdivision 


We  regularly  buy  estates  for  development 
into  residential  suburbs.  We  buy  only  the 
best  and  the  most  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  the  trend  of  city  growth.  Our  long  ex- 
perience enables  us  to  recognize  that  trend. 


680  Ave.  Rizal 


San  Juan  Heights  Co.,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box  961 

Manila 


Tel.  21501 
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Netherland  India  and  Philippine 
Independence 

(Continued  from  page  486) 

they  are  independent!  Certainly!  They  will  soon  implore 
America  on  their  knees  not  to  leave  them  at  the  mercy  of 
the  first  power  which  dreams  of  expansion!  There  is  no 
doubt  whatever! 

"Last  night  Mr.  Sesrohadikeesoemo  embroidered,  follow- 
ing the  example  of  the  European  press,  on  the  economic 
motives  for  the  declaration  of  independence. 

"But  the  Filipinos  themselves,  including  such  first-rate 
statesmen  as  Quezon  and  others,  who  should  know  what  is 
good  and  bad  for  their  homeland,  light  bonfires  and  pay 
no  attention  to  the  worried  and  sad  comment  of  the  Nether- 
land Indian  press. 

"Which  should  be  considered  as  highly  improper  !" 
Just  a  year  later,  on  July  13,  of  this  year  Mr.  Thamrin 
said  in  a  speech  during  the  general  discussions  on  the  1935- 
1936  Budget,  delivered  at  the  same  place: 

"One  looses  sight  of  the  fact  that  these  countries  (Nether- 
land India)  are  gradually  coming  to  be  the  last  of  those 
extraordinarily  ruled  countries,  under  a  colonial  status  in  un- 
diluted form.  Apart  from  small  areas  such  as  Noumea, 
Caledonia,  the  Pescadores,  and  other  South  Sea  islands,  we 
are  surrounded  by  either  independent  countries  or  countries 
with  self-government.  Only  Indo-China  is  more  or  less 
in  the  same  position  as  these  countries  (N.  I.).  There  also, 
however,  important  political  reforms  have  been  enacted 
since  the  disturbances  of  three  years  ago  which  will  result 
in  a  status  far  superior  to  that  of  Netherland  India.  For 
the  rest  we  are  surrounded  by  independent  countries  or 
countries  with  dominion  status  such  as  Siam,  China,  Man- 
chukuo,  Japan,  the  Philippines,  and  India,  and  even  For- 
mosa has  obtained  in  November  of  last  year  a  dominion 
status  notwithstanding  the  slogan  circulated  about  the 
Japanese  that  they  are  hard  and  ruthless  colonizers. 

"Formosa,  Mr.  President,  came  only  forty  years  ago 
under  Japanese  dominion;  the  Philippines,  which  will  soon 
be  independent,  has  been  hardly  forty  years  under  American 
sovereignty;  we,  Mr.  President,  have  been  stumbling  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years  under  Dutch  rule  and  still 
our  foreheads  bear  the  impress  of  immaturity.' ' 

In  the  session  of  the  Volksraad  of  July  26,  two  weeks  later, 
the  Dutch  Government  Delegate  for  General  Affairs,  Mr. 
Peekema,  replied  to  Mr.  Thamrin's  as  follows: 

"...  Mr.  Thamrin  has  furthermore  described  the  West 
to  us  as  the  cradle  of  the  egotistical  and  ruthless  colonial 
oppression  system,  to  which  it  adheres  stubbornly,  but  in 
vain,  because  'mathematically  and  almost  silently'  all  this 
is  being  pushed  away  by  the  measured  forces  of  the  Orient 
and  liberty  and  independence  turn  their  smile  on  the 
neighboring  peoples.  Only  Holland  continues  to  be  back- 
ward and  looks  for  a  solution  to  a  hard  police  policy. 

"But  I  venture  to  ask:  Does  Mr.  Thamrin  not  hear  in 
China  the  cutting  of  the  scissors  that  divide  it  into  spheres 
of  influence?  Has  he  never  hear  anything  about  the  armed 
conflicts  these  days,  the  results  of  which  have  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Kan?  And  speaking  of  liberty  and  independ- 
ence, is  Mr.  Thamrin  deaf  to  the  voices  which  are  raised 
everywhere  in  the  Philippines  respecting  the  independence 
which  has  fallen  as  an  unripe  fruit  in  the  lap  of  the  popula- 
tion and  of  which  they  would  gladly  be  rid?     Does  he  not 


When  one 
must  have  energy 

for  two* 

I  1  E  F  O  R  E  baby  arrives,  Quaker  Oats  is  an 
-■— *  ideal  food  to  supply  the  expectant  mother 
with  the  extra  energy  and  strength  she  needs 
during  pregnancy. 

After  the  baby  comes,  and  during  the  nursing 
period,  this  wonderful  food  supplements  the  milk 
and  aids  in  replacing  any  deficiencies  in  the  mother's 
diet.  Then,  when  baby  can  be  given  solid  food, 
Quaker  Oats  gruel  builds  strong  bone  and  muscle, 
feeds  the  blood  and  nerves,  helps  form  teeth  and 
tissue  structure,  and  lays  a  foundation  for  last- 
ing health. 

[Quaker  Oats  is  easily  di- 
gested and  easily  prepared, 
it  now  cooks  in  2J^  min- 
utes— after  the  water  boils. 


Quick  Cooking 

Quaker  Oats 


Cooks  in  23/2  minutes — longer  if  you  prefer 
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THE  LAW  OF  SUCCESS!! 

\/f  ILLIONS  of  books  have  been  written  to  amuse,  to  entertain,  to  while  away 
iV1  your  leisure  moments.  But  no  man  can  read  THE  LAW  OF  SUCCESS  and 
not  be  a  changed  person.  Here  is  a  set  of  books  that  will  shape  your  destiny, 
enrich  your  future,  and  turn  your  hopes  and  dreams  into  solid  success  realities. 

THE  LAW  OF  SUCCESS  is  a  POSITIVE  GOD-SEND  TO  THE  MAN  WHO 
IS  STANDING  STILL.  It  builds  a  new  Self  within  you,  a  Changed  Man,  a 
Stronger  Being  with  Better  Habits  of  Thought  and  Action,  with  Stronger  Purposes 
and  Surer  Ideas— a  man  REAL,  RESOLUTE,  full  of  Red-Blooded  DO-ABILITY— 
a  man  who  surprises  both  himself  and  his  friends  with  HIS  NEW  ABILITY  TO 
PUT  IT  OVER— to  accomplish  whatever  he  sets  out  to  do,  to  make  things  come 
his  way,  to  swing  deals,  to  get  privileges,  to  CONTROL  himself  and  CONTROL 
others — to  himself  attain  what  he  has  always  envied  in  others. 


P5.00  Down 
P5.00  Monthly 


THE  LAW  OF  SUCCESS 

8  VOLUMES 


Sold  Exclusively  By 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  PUBLISHERS 


Tel.  2-11-39        —        Samanillo  Bldg.,  Manila 


P.  O.  Box  870 


PHILIPPINE  MAGAZINE  ESSAY  CONTEST 

HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDENTS 


First  Prize 

F50.00 


Second  Prize 
F  2  5  .  0  0 

Third  Prize 
F  10.00 
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PHILIPPINE    MAGAZINE 
CLASSROOM    RATES 

Special  Classroom  Rates  are  quoted  to 
high  school  principals  or  instructors  in  English 
on  six  or  more  copies  a  month  mailed  to  one 
address,  paid  in  advance,  and  ordered  direct 
from  the  publisher. 

One  year PI  .80  for  each  subscription 

Six  months 90  for  each  subscription 

Four  months  . .  .65  for  each  subscription 

Three  months..  .50  for  each  subscription 


V 


■ 
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The  Philippine  Magazine  Essay  Contest 
is  open  to  all  students  regularly  en- 
rolled in  high  school  classes  on  the  Philippine 
Magazine  High  School  List  as  using  the  Ma- 
gazine in  courses  during  the  1935-1936  term. 
The  type  of  essay  is  not  restricted, 
but  essays  must  not  exceed  1500  words  in 
length. 

Essays  must  reach  the  Philippine  Ma- 
gazine office  not  later  than  April  30,  1936. 
Each  essay  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
student's  signed  statement  that  the  essay 
is  original,  not  copied  from  any  source,  and 
never  before  published  excepting  in  a  school 
paper.  The  instructor's  endorsement,  not- 
ing name  and  address,  must  appear  on  the 
student's  statement. 

No  manuscripts  will  be  returned.  The 
prize-winning  essays  will  be  announced  in 
the  June,  1936,  Philippine  Magazine,  and 
will  be  the  property  of  the  Magazine 
publisher. 
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Rely  on  Del  Monte 
for  fine  asparagus 

FROM  the  vast  Asparagus  fields  of 
California  Del  Monte  brings  you  the 
choicest  spears  of  this  wonderful  delicacy. 
You  can  be  sure  of  the  superior  quality 
and  tender  goodness  of  every  tin  bearing 
the  Del  Monte  label. 

You'll  enjoy  Del  Monte  asparagus 
in  salads,  served  hot  with  a  cream  sauce, 
or  in  any  one  of  a  variety  of  ways.  Buy 
it  in  tall  cans  for  the  long  spears,  or 
in  medium  cans  for  tempting,  delectable 
tips. 

Dei  Monte  brand  brings  you  uniform 
excellence  in  canned  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Try  This  Del  Monte 
Variety — 


Dri-Pak 
Prunes 


For  Sale  at  All  Dealers 


believe  that,  under  present  conditions,  another  cable  of 
congratulations  over  the  result  or  the  'struggle  for  freedom' 
would  be  considered  in  that  country  as  a  bitter  sarcasm?" 
Mr.  Thamrin  replied  in  a  speech  on  July  31.  ".  .  .  Where 
he  (the  Government  Delegate)  is  more  concrete  I  will  still 
try  to  convince  him,  namely  in  respect  to  the  Philippines. 
The  opinion  expressed  by  the  Government  Delegate  is  that 
the  forthcoming  independence  will  fall  as  an  unripe  fruit 
in  the  lap  of  the  Filipino  population  and  that  the  latter 
would  now  like  to  be  rid  of  it  again.  Furthermore  a  second 
cable  of  congratulation  from  me  would  be  considered  as 
'bitter  sarcasm'. 

"Well,  I  may  reassure  him  and  restore  his  good  humor. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  chance  for  the  realization  of  the 
wish  to  be  rid  of  the  forthcoming  independence. 

"The  independence  bill  has  passed  the  following  Filipino 
bodies: 

"Filipino  Parliament  and  Senate approved. 

"Special  National   Committee  of  200 

members: approved. 

"Filipino    Population    by    means    of 
Plebiscite     (all     Filipino    men    are 

voters) approved. 

"After  the  above  and  the  discussions  in  the  American 
House  of  Representatives,  during  which  the  Philippines 
was  given  an  opportunity  to  reject  the  Ty dings -McDuffie 
Act,  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that  the  assump- 
tions of  the  Government  are  correct.  The  assumed  'bitter 
sarcasm'  is  also  misplaced  because  a  recent  congratulatory 
letter  written  by  one  of  my  friends  was  replied  to  cordially 
by  Dr.  Vargas,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Private  Secre- 
tary of  Quezon,  which  reply  included  also  an  invitation  to 
attend  the  installation  of  the  first  Filipino  President  of  the 
Philippine  Republic  in  the  month  of  November,  1935." 

I  leave  it  to  the  readers  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  to 
decide  for  themselves  who  is  nearer  to  the  truth  in  this 
controversy,  Dutch  Mr.  Peekema  or  Indonesian  Mr. 
Thamrin.  Being  on  the  spot  and  having  their  own  interests 
at  stake,  they  are  the  most  competent  to  decide  the  question. 

The  Iglesia  Mistica  Filipina 

{Continued  from,  page  485) 

and  the  prayers  are,  with  a  few  modifications  to  suit  the 
purposes  of  the  communists,  those  of  the  Aglipayan  Church. 
The  Iglesia  Mistica,  however,  believes  in  the  dogma  of  the 
Holy  Trinity,  although  it  worships,  in  addition,  the  founder 
of  the  cult.  She  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  whose  name  she 
adopted  to  signify  that  she  was  her  representative,  occupy 
most  of  the  followers'  attention. 

It  is  a  religion  that  glorifies  womanhood.  Besides  its 
founder,  all  its  high  dignitaries,  from  the  bishop  to  the 
representatives  assigned  to  the  different  missions,  have  been 
women.  Before  the  reform  introduced  a  few  months  ago, 
the  men,  although  admitted  to  membership,  were  excluded 
from  the  high  offices.  The  highest  position  for  which  a 
man  might  qualify  before  was  that  of  sacristan.  In  the 
church,  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  occupies  the  most 
prominent  place;  below  it  is  the  picture  of  the  Rosa  Mistica. 
This  glorification  of  the  female  sex  is  traceable  to  the  belief 
that  the  founder  of  their  faith  was  a  woman — Maria  Ber- 
narda  Balitaan — chosen  by  God  to  crush  the  pride  of 
Lucifer,  who  had  said,  "Better  to  reign  in  hell  than  to 
s#rve  in  heaven."  ..r  ?^ 
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To  achieve  sanctity,  the  women  put  all  their  endeavors 
in  the  emulation  of  their  founder,  who  is  superior  to  Deborah 
and  Judith,  and  is  the  source  of  all  virtues.  Her  attributes 
are  sublime  innocence,  courage  and  steadfastness  of  purpose, 
love  of  friends  and  foes  alike,  and  unfaltering  faith  in,  and 
devotion  to,  God  and  His  representatives  on  earth.  Their 
constant  prayer  is,  "Make  me  worthy  of  you,  Mother,  so 
that  I  may  look  you  in  the  face  when  you  shall  have  been 
crowned  and  seated  at  the  right  of  Mary  and  Jesus." 

The  women  are  therefore  held  in  the  highest  regard 
by  the  men  of  the  community.  The  husband  talks  to  his 
wife  as  a  son  to  his  mother;  he  never  omits  po  (meaning 
'Sir"  or  "Madam").  And  it  is  often  the  husband  that 
keeps  house,  cooks,  and  washes  the  dishes! 

The  commandments  number  seven.  First,  thou  shalt 
hearken  with  all  thy  heart  to  the  teachings  of  the  Rosa 
IVL'stica.  Second,  thou  shalt  practice  the  faith  in  the  name 
of  God.  Third,  thou  shalt  do  unto  others  as  thou  wouldest 
that  they  should  do  unto  thee.  Fourth,  thou  shalt  curb 
all  reproachable  habits  and  practices.  Fifth,  thou  shalt 
love  God  and  Man  for  His  sake.  Sixth,  thou  shalt  keep 
away  from  greed  and  that  which  is  not  intended  by  God 
for  thee.  Seventh,  thou  shalt  not  take  the  name  of  God 
in  vain. 

The  Iglesia  Mistica  has  quite  a  big  following.  In  the 
region  about  Puerto  Galera,  the  members  number  about 
two  hundred.  The  rest  are  scattered  about  Bulacan, 
Batangas  proper,  Verde  Island,  Capiz,  Cavite,  Mindoro 
Rizal  and  even  Manila.  They  are  generally  to  be  found 
in  the  mountains  and  forests,  where  they  can  live  in  Arca- 
dian simplicity  and  in  full  devotion  to  God  and  the  Rosa 
M.'stica. 

Maria  Bernarda  Balitaan  acquires  added  divinity  with 
the  years.  Although  she  died  ten  years  ago,  her  people 
believe  that  she  is  still  living,  traveling  in  the  Holy  Land, 
and  will  return  after  twenty  years.  Thus  they  take  the 
greatest  pains  to  attend  to  her  body,  which  now  lies  inter- 
red in  one  of  the  outlying  barrios  of  Calapan.  Until  pro- 
hibited by  the  health  authorities,  they  used  to  dress  up 
the  corpse,  said  to  be  strangely  preserved,  every  Friday. 

This  simple,  child-like  faith  in  their  deliverer,  coupled 
with  their  consuming  fear  of  offending  her,  has  made  these 
people  among  the  best  and  most  law-abiding.  They  are 
not  of  the  type  of  those  who  pray  on  their  knees  on  Sundays 
and  prey  on  their  neighbors  on  other  days.  In  bringing 
back  to  the  commandments  an  aberrant  member,  the  high 
priestess's  words  of  counsel  are  almost  incredibly  effica- 
cious. But  if  they  be  unavailing,  the  priestess  orders 
the  recalcitrant  one  to  stand  for  hours  on  one  foot!  Can  he 
refuse?  To  refuse,  that  is,  to  allow  the  malignant  soul  to 
prevail  over  the  divine  soul,  is  to  offend  the  Rosa  Mistica, 
who  does  not  implore  God's  mercy  upon  a  persistent  sinner, 
and  thus  leaves  him  to  the  fire  of  hell.  As  the  present 
presidente  of  Puerto  Galera  reports,  no  crime  has  ever  been 
committed  in  the  community  that  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  civil  authorities. 


3.     Commandments  — 6    pages.     Imprenta    de    C.    Borja,   371  3/*    ^.    maaig  , 
Manila,  1918. 


Your 

Electric  Company 

is  now  in  its 

remodelled  home 

All  the  offices  of  the  Ma- 
nila Electric  Company  — 
Executive,  Customer  De- 
partments, etc.,  and  Mer- 
chandise Store— which  were 
located  at  the  corner  of 
Escolta  and  David  streets 
for  several  years,  had  been 
transferred  to  our  remodel- 
led building  at  134  San 
Marcelino. 

All  departments  which 
transact  business  direct 
with  our  Customers  are 
now  on  the  ground  floor 
of   our    new   home. 

The  telephone  number  of 
the  Company  remains  the 
same  as  in  the  past — 
2-19-H. 


MANILA  ELECTRIC  CO. 


134  San  Marcelino 
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Candles 

(Continued  from  page  484) 

him  and  sometimes  trashed  him.  After  a  week,  the  old 
man  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  boy,  and  every  morning 
after  that,  he  could  be  seen  before  any  other  person  was  on 
the  street,  trudging  to  the  store  and  drinking  his  unsugared 
coffee.     Except  for  that,  he  never  left  his  den. 


old-fashioned 

RANIER 

BEER 

is  here  again 


THE  TASTE  TELLS 

...  a  tale  of  better  brewing 

Good  old-fashioned    RANIER  BEER   is 
again  available  to  those  who  prefer  the 
best.  Our  first  shipment  of  RANIER  was 
completely  sold  out  two  weeks  after  its 
arrival.    Customers  demanded  more  and 
now  it's  here  .  .  .  ready  for  delivery. 
The  Taste  of  RANIER  sells  RANIER. 
Case  of  24  Bottles 
P6.50 

Ask  for  RANIER  at  the  better  clubs,  bars, 
hotels  and  restaurants 

ISUAN  Inc. 

Manila  Tels:  5-65-62  or  5-73-06  P.  I. 


Nobody  seemed  to  know  who  he  was  or  where  he  came 
from.  People  avoided  him,  and  if  someone  talked  to  him, 
he  would  only  mumble  some  unintelligible  reply  and  gaze 
away.  Even  his  landlady  did  not  know  who  he  was,  and 
as  long  as  he  paid  his  rent  regularly  she  did  not  bother  him, 
although  she  was  rather  a  gossipy  soul.  She  was,  in  fact, 
afraid  of  him  for  she  thought  that  he  was  a  little  off  his 
mind  as  did  almost  all  of  those  who  knew  of  him.  Thus 
she  let  him  alone  in  his  wretched  seclusion,  working  me- 
chanically at  the  dirty,  disintegrating  shoes,  thinking  his 
own  thoughts,  if  he  ever  did  exercise  his  brain. 

He  was  caught  in  fitful  waves  of  bewilderment.  His 
fancies  and  memories  played  him  tricks,  and  in  the  instant, 
he  would  be  seized  in  a  despairing  spasm  of  helplessness. 
Did  it  happen  just  yesterday  that  he  buried  his  wife? 
For  in  a  flash  he  would  behold  the  vision  of  that  memory 
so  clearly  as  if  it  had  but  just  happened.  Wandering 
aimlessly  like  an  unnoticed,  unwanted  ghost,  his  imagination 
sometimes  caught  in  flashes  a  stray  thought  of  her  like  a 
tangled  spider's  web  catches  a  golden  shaft  of  light.  Where 
was  she  now?  The  wooden  cross  that  used  to  mark  her 
grave  had  rotted  long  ago,  the  raised  mound  of  earth  had 
perhaps  been  trampled  to  the  level  of  the  paths,  the  weeds 
had  hidden  now  whatever  remained  of  her  grave.  It  was 
so  long  ago  that  even  a  memory  of  her  was  not  in  anyone's 
head  except  perhaps  in  his,  but  even  this  last  thread  that 
remained  of  her  existence  was  growing  feebler  and  feebler. 
And  after  it  had  altogether  vanished,  who  could  say  that 
she  had  existed  and  had  once  experienced  the  joy  or  the 
agony  of  living?  He  thought  thus  in  flashes,  and  it  made 
him  miserable,  unconscious  of  his  surroundings,  and  vaguely 
longing  to  capture  the  elusive  images  of  her  that  crossed 
his  thoughts  spasmodically. 

Then  he  abruptly  set  his  candles  upon  a  patch  of  ground 
clear  of  graves  and  lighted  them.  He  was  vexed  and  asked 
himself  why  he  had  come.  This  was  the  first  time  he  had 
been  here  since  his  wife's  burial  ten  years  ago.  An  untrace- 
able whim  goaded  him  that  morning,  so  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  don  his  single  pair  of  trousers  and  his  camisa 


WHEN    OTHER    REMEDIES    HAVE    FAILED 

TR  Y 

WATSONAL  TAGUROL 

Thousands  of  persons  in  the  Philippines  have  been  cured  of  their  Skin  Diseases 
(Herpes,  Sarna,  Dhobie  Itch,  Freckles,  Pimples,  Rash,  Itch,  Panoblanco, 
Ulcers,  Old  Sores,  etc.)  by  this  wonderful  balm.  Its  components  have  been 
considered  by  the  Medical  Profession  as  the  most  efficient  in  curing  Skin 
Eruptions.  If  you  suffer  from  some  Skin  infection  do  not  delay,  try 
WATSONAL  TAGUROL  at  once!  A  "MADE  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES" 
REMEDY. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUG  STORES 


SKIN 
DISEASES 


Tins P0.30 

Tubes P0.50 

FORMULA:    Bals.  Peru,  Phenol,  Pine  Tar,  Menthol  aa  1.5;  Resorcin,  Camphor  aa  3;  zinc 
oxide  5;  Sulphur  precip.  10;  Acid  salicyl  2.5  Alcohol  12.50  cc;  Tagulaway  15  gm. 
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chino  that  had  long  remained  untouched  in  his  wooden 
chest.  The  candles  sputtered  and  threw  a  pale  light  near 
him  as  he  awkwardly  sat  haunched  on  the  moist  ground. 
He  thought  inconsequentially:  since  her  grave  could  not  be 
distinguished  any  more,  he  was  planting  the  candles  on  the 
earth  of  which  she  had  become  a  part.  He  stared  at  the 
candles  and  at  the  flying  insects  around  the  flame,  now 
vanishing  into  the  darkness  and  again  hovering  near  the 
flame  in  which  some  of  them  were  consumed. 

He  remembered  himself  as  a  middle-aged  man  sitting  on  a 
stool  opposite  another  dirty,  but  muscular  fellow.  Between 
them  was  a  very  low  table  where  open  receptacles  for  nails, 
twine,  and  other  materials  were  placed  beside  heaps  of 
shaped  leather,  shoes  to  be  mended,  and  other  odds  and 
ends.  He  was  then  working  in  a  shoe -repairing  shop 
owned  by  a  miserly  Chinese.  Even  in  his  thirty -fifth  year, 
he  had  looked  old  already.  His  shoulders  stooped  and  his 
chest  was  shrunken  because  of  the  unhealthy  work  and  the 
way  he  lived. 

One  morning  a  very  young  girl  had  flown  into  their  shop 
like  a  hunted  animal.  She  was  an  undersized,  unhealthy- 
looking  girl,  clothed  in  tatters,  and  seeing  that  she  had 
entered  into  a  place  full  of  men,  she  lost  her  hunted  look 
and  became  very  shy.  She  wriggled  nervously  and  tried 
to  hide  the  contours  of  her  body  that  showed  prominently 
through  her  flimsy  rags.  Then  someone  asked  her  what 
she  had  done. 

For  a  time  she  could  not  make  an  intelligible  sound 
because  she  was  still  so  scared,  and  at  times  she  trembled 
from  head  to  foot  as  if  seized  by  a  fever.  She  was  one  of 
those  simple-hearted  souls  who  deem  themselves  below 
the  pity  of  others  and  think  their  presence  invokes  nothing 
but  prejudices.  They  either  completely  efface  themselves, 
or  flutter  noisily  around  some  sympathetic  being,  or  take 
the  extreme  of  assuming  a  hollow  brazenness  that  makes 
them  appear  like  vulgar,  petulant  children  easily  aroused 
to  defend  their  peculiar  kind  of  pride. 

She  sold  potatoes,  tomatoes,  onions,  and  cheap,  some- 
times decaying,  fruit  which  she  carried  about  heaped  in  a 
winnowing  basket.  There  were  several  other  women  older 
and  younger  than  herself  and  small  skinny  boys  on  the 
premises  of  the  market  and  skulking  near  the  doors  of 
stores  in  the  nearby  alleys.  She  ran  towards  people  to 
sell  her  produce,  but  most  of  them  repulsed  her,  and  she 
would  slink  back,  dragging  her  bakya  into  more  hidden 
corners  because  she  was  afraid  of  policemen. 

That  morning  a  squad  of  police  swooped  down  upon 
these  peddlers,  and  in  her  hurry,  she  had  lost  her  mer- 
chandise and  her  wooden  shoes,  and  she  had  entered  the 
shop  to  escape.  She  looked  warily  at  the  street  from  where 
she  had  come  and  at  the  imprints  of  her  muddy  feet  across 
the  concrete  floor  of  the  shop. 

His  memory  faltered  a  little,  and  as  he  looked  apathe- 
tically at  his  surroundings  as  if  watching  for  her  spirit  to 
appear  before  him,  and  then  at  the  faintly  swaying  tongues 
of  flame,  he  goaded  his  memory  to  yield  more.  Why  did 
her  image  seem  so  unncannilly  clear  to  him  now?  he  asked 
himself.  He  seemed  even  to  see  that  she  had  on  a  dress 
with  small  black  dots  and  that  her  hands  slightly  trembled 
as  they  fidgeted  at  her  hips.  Probably  the  image  of  her 
left  in  him  had  only  been  slightly  dusted  by  the  years,  and 
now,  it  came  forth  in  its  strength.     He  did  not  realize 


that  he  could  keep  a  memory  as  long  as  that.  And  he  had 
sometimes  passionately  felt  a  desire  to  forget  her. 

She  had  looked  down  at  him  with  the  utmost  timidity. 
He  saw  how  wretched  she  was  and  felt  how  exhilarating  it 
was  to  be  moved  to  pity.  That  was  the  beginning  of  their 
friendship.  He  was  unaccountably  shy  before  other  people, 
but  he  found  in  her  an  understanding  soul  despite  her  years. 

Her  aunt  in  whose  cramped  entresuelo  she  lived,  was  a 
very  stern  woman.  She  maltreated  the  girl  and  burdened 
her  with  the  care  of  her  five  naughty  brats  whenever  she 
was  not  on  the  streets.  The  woman  was  extremely  loath 
to  part  with  her  niece  and  despised  the  cobbler.  In  a 
month  she  ran  away  and  they  began  to  live  together  in  a 
rented  room. 
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HERE  IS  ALL  YOU  HAVE  TO  DC 

1.  Any  person  is  eligible  to  enter  the  contest  (with  the  exception  of  em- 
ployees of  Colgate-Paimolive-Peet  Co.,  or  the  Advertising  Bureau, 
Inc.,  and  their  families.) 

2.  To  enter  the  contest,  you  may  either: 

a.  Simply  complete  this  sentence  in  not  more  than  25  added  words: 

"I  like  Palmolive  Soap  because  "     Print  your  full 

name  and  address  on  each  entry  and  attach  to  each  entry  the  green 
crepe  paper  wrappers  and  the  black  bands  from  3  large  size  cakes 
of  Palmolive  Soap,  or  from  9  small  sizes  cakes  of  Palmolive  Soap, 

or 

b.  Simply  complete  this  sentence  in  not  more  than  25  added  words: 

"I  like  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream  because  " 

Print  your  full  name  and  address  on  each  entry,  and  attach  to  each 
entry  the  complete  empty  carton  from  1  large  size  tube  of  Colgate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream,  or  from  2  medium  sizes  tubes  of  Colgate's 
Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

3.  All  entries  will  be  judged  on  their  clearness,  sincerity,  and  interest. 
Literary  is  of  no  value.  (You  may  submit  as  many  entries  as  you  wish 
providing  each  entry  has  attached  the  required  wrappers  from  Palm- 
olive Soap,  or  cartons  from  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental  Cream. 

4.  Mail  or  bring  your  entries  to  CONTEST  EDITOR,  Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet  Co.,  P.  O.  Box  2700,  Manila,  P.  I. 

5.  This  contest  will  close  on  December  15th,  1935,  at  midnight  and  all 
of  your  entries  must  be  received  prior  to  that  date  and  time.  Prizes  will 
be  awarded  as  soon  after  December  15th  as  possible  and  will  be  mailed 
to  reach  the  winners  on  or  before  December  25th,  1935,  (Xmas  Day). 

6.  Judge's  decisions  must  be  accepted  as  final. 

7.  All  entries  remain  the  property  of  the  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet  Company. 

8.  Each  entry  will  receive  equal  consideration,  regardless  of  whether  you 
submit  an  entry  on  Palmolive  Soap,  or  on  Colgate's  Ribbon  Dental 
Cream. 
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SEND  YOUR  ENTRY  TODAY— AND  ONE  EVERY  WEE 
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The  old  man  shuddered  as  he  thought  how  slight  a  thing 
used  to  make  him  happy  in  those  days.  She  was  such  a 
gentle,  considerate  soul,  and  though  she  was  extremely 
sparing  in  her  outbursts  of  emotion,  he  judged  that  she  was 
quite  happy  in  her  own  calm  way. 

Five  months  after  they  had  come  together,  she  died  in 
childbirth.  She  had  raised  her  timid,  imploring  eyes  to 
his  face,  but  his  eyes  saw  nothing  and  even  after  he  had 
followed  her  coffin  to  its  grave,  he  could  only  feel  as  if  he 
were  walking  in  a  dream.  The  shock  was  too  great  for 
his  simple-reasoning  mind.  And  he  had  spent  ten  years  in 
that  puzzle,  seeing  the  child  grow  up  before  his  eyes.  He 
could  think  of  no  one  to  leave  the  boy  with,  and  he  always 
saw  those  dumb,  trusting  eyes  before  his  vision  and  some- 


IT'S  HERE! 


Famous  for  removing  film 
. . .  now's  the  time  to  buy! 


GOOD  news!  Newt  that 
practically  everyone  can  afford 
ithis  special  film-removing  tooth  paste. 
! Yes.  this  new  low  price  on  Pepsodent 
Tooth  Paste  puts  it  easily  within  the 
reach  of  sill 

Seven  out  of  ten  people  already  realize 
that  there  couldn't  be  a  finer,  more 
scientific  dentifrice.  In  67  different 
icountries  Pepsodent  is  favorably 
jknown  as  the  "special  film-removing 
1  tooth  pasta. '  'Wherever  dental  hygiene 
iis  farthest  advanced,  the  world  over, 
!  thousands  of  dentists  approve  Pepso- 
dent and  millions  of  people  prefer  it. 


BUY  A  TUBE  FOR 
EVERY  MEMBER  OF 
THE  FAMILY  TODAY! 


And  now,  just  think  —  if  you  have 
always  used  Pepsodent  you'll  welcome 
this  chance  to  buy  it  for  less.  It  is 
identical  in  formula  and  results  as  be- 
fore. To  those  who  have  never  tried 
Pepsodent  we  suggest  that  you  start 
using  it  now  .  .  .  at  this  new  low  price. 
Once  you  see  what  Pepsodent  can  do, 
we  believe  that  you  will  want  to  use 
it  regularly  twice  a  day. 


thing  would  flicker  in  his  heart.     Thus  they  lived  without 
respite  in  that  wretched  hole  for  ten  monotonous  years. 

Three  years  ago,  the  child  left  him.  Now  his  image  did 
not  rise  up  to  the  surface  of  the  welter  of  the  unformed, 
blurred  thoughts  of  the  old  man. 

The  candles  died  convulsively  one  after  the  other  and 
the  darkness  swallowed  him  up  once  more.  It  was  begin- 
ning to  rain.  People  opened  their  umbrellas  and  wrapped 
their  bodies  more  closely.  Others  were  already  hurrying 
towards  the  gate.  The  old  man  remained  motionless  for 
a  moment,  then  he  began  to  move  away  from  the  darkness 
toward  the  brilliantly  lighted  tombs  of  the  rich.  He 
walked  slowly  and  did  not  seem  to  feel  the  rain. 

He  stumbled  into  the  slippery  streets  where  the  crowd 
was  swaying  to  and  fro  and  vehicles  were  beginning  to 
move.  A  step  brought  him  at  the  rear  of  a  moving,  shrilly- 
braying  car;  then  another  hasty,  frightened  jump  and  he 
was  sliding  in  a  puddle.  A  very  heavy  weight  seemed  to 
press  his  breast,  and  in  a  moment  he  had  lost  consciousness. 
When  he  came  to,  he  saw  confusedly  many  faces  peering 
down  at  him.  He  heard  indistinct  voices  and  in  another 
moment,  he  was  lifted  and  deposited  in  the  rear  seat  of 
an  automobile.  A  middle-aged  woman  dressed  in  black 
was  tending  him  and  he  heard  her  tell  her  chauffeur  to 
drive  quickly  to  the  hospital. 

He  slightly  raised  his  head  and  glanced  back  at  the 
lights  of  the  cemetery.  He  wondered  why  there  was  a 
crowd  intent  on  seeing  him,  and  why  he  was  in  a  car  beside 
this  woman,  but  he  was  too  exhausted  to  think  consecutively. 
Then  a  thought  struck  his  fancy:  Even  death  does  not 
level  all.  Look  at  those  brilliant  lights  and  monuments 
and  his  eyes  gazed  at  the  distant  bright  illumination.  But 
into  his  vision  crept  the  massive  darkness  crouching  mys- 
teriously around  those  lighted  spaces.  .  .  .  darkness  wait- 
ing to  pounce,  as  it  did  upon  his  dying  candles. 

Slowly  he  snatched  his  straining  gaze  from  those  lights, 
but  he  still  saw  the  darkness.  .  .  now  advancing  steadily 
and  stealthily  up  to  his  very  presence. 


PEPSODENT 


THE  SPECIAL  FILM-REMOVING  TOOTH  PASTE 


Samoan   Black    Saturday 

(Continued  from  page  483) 

Samoa  who  had  lived  there  for  thirty  years  and  more. 

It  was  upon  the  occasion  of  the  return  after  two  years 
of  two  of  these  men  that  a  procession  was  planned  to  wel- 
come them  home.  Tamasese  was  careful  to  procure  from 
the  Chief  of  Police  due  permission  to  hold  this  procession, 
he  being  anxious  to  avoid  any  trouble  that  might  mar  a 
happy  day  of  feasting  and  celebration  with  two  well  be- 
loved, faithful  friends. 

The  dawn  broke  on  that  morning  much  too  late  to  witness 
the  scurrying  figures  of  men  and  women  preparing  food, 
stringing  sweet-smelling  flowers  and  seeds  together,  weaving 
garlands,  and  polishing  kava  bowls,  as  there  would  be  plenty 
of  kava  drinking,  kava  being  the  national  drink,  pleasant, 
and  non-intoxicating.  The  procession  was  formed  and 
began  its  march  towards  the  waterfront.  The  Lady  Ro- 
berts, the  small  boat  which  was  bringing  their  loyal  friends 
from  Pago  Pago,  was  due  at  dawn.  Headed  by  Tamasese, 
the  procession  wended  its  way  along  the  route  designated 
by  the  authorities.  As  it  reached  the  front  of  the  Court 
House,  rapid  rifle  fire  issued  from  the  balcony  of  that  build- 
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ing,  and  in  the  confusion  which  immediately  followed,  the  bear),    'Orosai'.     They   are   few.     We    are   many.     They 

voice  of  Tamasese  was  heard  imploring,  "Turn  back,  my  are  guests  in  our  country.     They  obey  an  order.     Obey 

countrymen,  in  good  order  to  your  homes,  and  preserve  the  mine.  .      I.  .  .  ."  Tamasese's  outstretched  arms  lowered  as 

peace  of  our  people  and  country  at  any  cost.     At  all  costs  he  fell  fatally  wounded  by  many  bullets  near  the  Court  House 

I  say.     Listen  to  me.     I  am  imploring  you  'Orosai'  (for-  steps  to  which  he  had  hurried  to  address  the  panic-stricken 


It's  time  to  Plant  I 

— and  we  are  ready,  we  are  equipped  to  supply  you 
with  fresh  Vegetable  and  Flower  seeds,-BURPEE'S  SEEDS, 
grown  by  the  W.  Atlee  Burpee  Company  of  Philadelphia, 
one  of  the  biggest  seed  growers  in  the  world. 

Our  seed  shipments  arrive  in  Manila  frequently  and 
are  immediately  placed  in  dry  cold  storage.  Thus  you 
are  always  assured  of  fresh  seeds.  Every  variety  has  been 
thoroughly  tested,  and  we  guarantee  germination!  No 
order  too  small  for  us  to  fill.    None  too  large  either. 


Bush  Bean 


Cabbage 


Burpee's  Vegetable  Seeds 

Fresh  American  Seeds  in  Large  Packages  at  only  P. 25  each;  PI. 00  for  4,  Postpaid 


BEANS,  Kentucky  Wonder 

Lima,  Bush  Improved 

Lima,  Pole  Early  Leviathan 

Rustproof,  Golden  Wax 

Stringless    Green-Pod 
BEETS,  Crosby's  Egyptian 

Detriot  Dark  Red 
CABBAGE,  Allhead  Early 

Copenhagen     Market 

Early  Dwarf  Flat  Dutch 

Succession 

True  Danish  Ballhead 
CARROTS,  Chantenay  or  Model 

Goldinheart 

Celery 

Golden     Self-Blanching 
COW  PEAS,  New  Era 

CUCUMBERS,  Early  Fortune 

Heintz  Pickling 
EGGPLANT,  Black  Beauty 

Early  Long  Purple 

Florida  Highbush 
KALE,  Dwarf  Green  Curled 
KOHL-RABI,  Early  White  Vienna 
LEEK,  Broad  London 


LETTUCE,   Big  Boston 

Dwarf  White  Heart 

Grand  Rapids 

Iceberg 

New  York  Improved 
MUSKMELONS,  Hearts  of  Gold 

Netted  Gem 

Spicy 
MUSTARD,  Southern  Giant  Curled 
OKRA,  White  Velvet 
ONIONS,  Crystal  White  Wax 

Southport  Yellow  Globe 

Yellow  Bermuda 
PARSLEY,  Extra  Curled  Dwarf 
PARSNIPS,  Long  Smooth  Hollow  Crown 
PEAS,  Blue  Bantam 

Alderman 

Mammoth  Melting  Sugar 

Thos.     Laxton 
PECHAY,   Wong  Bok    (Cabbage    Head) 

Chinese  Pe-Tsai 
PEPPER,  Ruby  King 
POP  CORN,  Queen's  Golden 

White  Rice 
PUMPKIN,  Big  Tom 

Small  Sugar 


RADISH,   French   Breakfast 

Rapid  Red 

Scarlet  Globe 

White  Icicle 
RUTABAGA,  Purple-Top  Yellow 
SALSIFY,  Sandwich  Island  Mammoth 
SPINACH,  Bloomsdale  Long  Standing 

New  Zealand 
SQUASH,  Early  White  Bush 

Early  Yellow  Bush 

Golden  Delicious 

Golden  Summer  Crookneck 

Red  or  Golden  Hubbard 
SWEET   CORN,   Country   Gentleman 

Howling  Mob 
SWISS  CHARD,  Lucullus 
TOMATO,    Marglcbe 

Matchless 

Sunnybrook  Earliana 
TURNIP,  Large  Yellow  or  Amber  Globe 

Purple-Top  White  Globe 

Snowball 
WATERMELON,  Fordhook  Early 

Cole's  Early 

Kleckley  Sweets 

Kleckley  Sweets,  Improved 


Send  for  prices  on  ounce  and  pound  lots 
Send  for  Price  List  of  Flower  Seeds 


BURPEE'S 
SEEDS 
GROW 


For  best  results  fertilize  with  VIGORO,  the  Complete  Plant  Food 

1-lb. 

Box . . . 

.    1*0.25 

25-lb. 

Sack. . . 

.    1*4.30 

5-lb. 

Box .  .  . 

.       1.25 

50-lb. 

Sack. . . 

8.00 

10-lb. 

Box .  .  . 

.       2.40 

100-lb. 

Sack. . . 

.     13.50 

Burpee's 
seeds 

GROW 
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crowd  when  the  first  rifle  shots  had  been  fired.  Those 
nearest,  horror  stricken,  rushed  to  his  aid,  carrying  him 
away  as  best  they  could  under  the  vicious  fire  of  the  snipers. 
These  remained  concealed  on  the  balcony  and  along  the 
road  by  which  the  peaceful  procession  had  come.  A  trail 
of  dead  and  dying  marked  the  way  as  they  hurried  away 
with  Tamasese.  Two  of  the  bearers  were  hit;  they  doubled 
up;  but  before  their  grip  could  relax  the  chief's  body  straight- 
ened and  was  stilled  forever.  Two  other  young  men 
sprang  to  replace  the  bearers  and  swept  on  with  their  be- 
loved burden,  counting  it  an  honor  to  die  touching  him. 

In  the  meantime,  burst  on  burst  of  machine  gun  fire 
found  victims,  and  the  street  was  strewn  with  wounded. 
Fleeing  natives  dashed  into  the  sea,  scattering  in  a  desperate 
effort  to  escape  the  death  splatter.  It  was  an  appalling 
sight,  the  bleeding  bodies  of  strong,  healthy  men  grovelling 
in  the  dust.  Many  of  the  important  and  influential  chiefs 
who  took  part  in  the  procession  were  murdered  by  the 
snipers  who  picked  them  out  of  the  mass,  as  they  had  been 
instructed  to  do  by  the  Chief  of  Police. 

By  nine  o'clock  the  street  was  washed  with  the  fire-hose; 
the  dead  and  wounded  had  been  claimed  by  wives,  mothers, 
sisters,  and  other  relatives,  and  in  the  villages  a  hushed 
sobbing  seemed  to  throb  from  house  to  house.  By  noon 
the  sobbing  became  loud  weeping  as  most  of  the  wounded 
died,  and  by  nightfall  the  wailing  and  lamenting  was  pitiful 
to  hear,  as  frenzied  women  darted  wildly  back  and  forth  in  a 
hopeless  attempt  to  check  the  death  rattle  strangling  a 
loved  one  or  to  calm  the  ravings  of  a  fatal  fever.  Almost 
all  of  the  wounded  died.  Scenes  so  touching  as  to  rend 
one's  heart  were  a  commonplace  this  late  Saturday  after- 
noon. Sundown  mercifully  drew  a  curtain  over  one  of  the 
saddest  days  in  Samoan  history — Black  Saturday,  a  day 
since  commemorated  yearly  by  the  wearing  of  black  through- 
out the  Samoan  group.  Mass  meetings  and  special  services 
are  held  each  year  at  the  cemetery  for  the  victims,  and 
thousands  of  beautiful  wreaths  convert  the  site  into  a  mag- 
nificent garden. 

This  tragedy,  enacted  under  the  shadow  of  the  Union 
Jack,  the  very  symbol  of  pious  British  justice,  constituted 
irony  itself,  grinning  at  a  gullible  world  which  affects  to 
believe  in  a  code  of  honor  and  fair  play.  To  shamelessly 
mow  down  a  procession  of  unarmed,  orderly  Christian 
people  because  of  a  divergence  in  point  of  view  was  indeed 
the  act  of  a  diseased  mind.  New  Zealand's  government  in 
Samoa,  already  corrupt  and  richly  decorated  with  murder, 
"lost  face"  with  the  Samoans  and  nothing  that  New  Zea- 
land or  the  League  of  Nations  can  now  say  or  do  will  ever 
re-establish  the  prestige  and  high  respect  which  they  have 
forfeited  in  that  part  of  the  South  Seas. 

The  League  of  Nations  chose  to  ignore  the  petition  of  the 
Samoan  people  requesting  a  release  from  the  New  Zealand 
Mandate.  This  petition,  which  stated  reasons  for  the 
desired  release  and  requested  a  return  to  the  protection  of 
Germany  or,  if  acceptable  to  America,  annexation  to  the 
latter  country,  was  prepared  by  a  practicing  barrister  and 
laid  before  the  League  in  1928.  It  was  signed  by  thousands 
of  Samoans  and  sent  by  them  all  the  way  from  Samoa  to 
Geneva  at  a  cost  of  over  five  thousand  pounds  sterling. 
The  League  did  not  show  even  a  passing  interest  in  the  fate 
of  these  people,  in  spite  of  constant  urgings  and  with  full 
knowledge   of  the   existing   conditions.     Being   afraid    of 
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offending  both  New  Zealand  and  England,  the  League 
failed  in  the  honorable  discharge  of  its  duty.  It  accepted 
the  colorful  pictures  of  prosperity  and  happiness  depicted 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  Sir  George  Richardson  on  Samoan 
Affairs,  which  report  was  presented  at  the  same  time  and 
at  the  same  session,  knowing  that  it  was  false.  There  can 
be  no  excuse  for  the  League's  discourteous  treatment  of  the 
Samoan  representative,  who  had  indeed  traveled  "from  the 
ends  of  the  earth' '  to  seek  its  aid. 

In  the  humble  mind  of  the  South  Sea  native  the  League 
of  Nations  is  a  deplorable  farce. 
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(Continued  from  page  482) 

variety  of  shapes  and  sizes,  and  the  decoration  of  certain 
pieces  shows  a  close  kinship  with  that  found  in  the  Early 
Iron-Age  graves  of  Japan  and  Korea,  which  are  also  of 
southern  origin.  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  art  during 
this  period,  however,  was  the  working  of  artificial  glass.  We 
were  at  first  loath  to  believe  that  the  artificial  glass  found 
was  made  in  the  Philippines  at  so  remote  a  time — -but  the 
finding  of  glass-slag,  and  of  numerous  partly-worked  or 
unfinished  pieces,  soon  made  us  realize  that  this  art  was 
actually  practiced  in  Novaliches  and  elsewhere.  Only  two 
kinds  of  glass  were  made,  a  green  variety  colored  with  iron, 
and  a  blue  glass  with  a  color  derived  from  copper.  The 
articles  chiefly  manufactured  were  beads,  bracelets,  and 
ear-pendants — of  which  some  very  fine  specimens  were 
recovered  whole  from  the  Iron-Age  graves. 

During  the  earliest  part  of  the  Iron-Age,  the  metal  was 
still  scarce  and  its  use  was  largely  confined  to  the  wealthier 
class.  No  iron  tools  or  weapons  were  found  in  the  poorer 
graves— and  the  common  people  appear  to  have  continued 
to  use  chiefly  stone  tools.  Knives,  spearheads,  and  dagger- 
blades,  and  occasionally  small  iron  axes,  were  found  in  the 
graves  of  the  chiefs  and  wealthier  men;  while  only  small 
working  knives  of  beautifully  curved  forms  were  found  in 
the  graves  of  the  well-to-do  woman.  The  men  also  used 
larger  beads,  bracelets,  and  earrings — while  the  similar 
articles  found  in  women's  graves  were  always  of  much 
smaller  size  and  somewhat  different  type.  The  Iron-Age 
people  were  all  good  agriculturists,  understanding  the  art 
of  irrigation  and  intensive  cultivation  of  the  land. 

The  So-Called  "Porcelain- Age"  People  and  the 
Extensive  Trade  of  that  Time 
We  now  come  to  the  last  phase  of  our  pre-Spanish  history 
—that  in  which  the  so-called  Porcelain-Age  people  entered 
the  Islands.  This  period— covering  chiefly  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  centuries,  A.  D—  was  marked  by  extensive 
trade,  especially  with  China,  Siam,  ancient  Cambodia,  and 
Annam.  The  Chinese  traders  came  directly  down  from 
the  north;  but  those  from  the  other  places  mentioned  came 
to  Luzon  from  the  south— probably  usually  touching  at 
various  points  in  Borneo  and  the  southern  Philippines  on 
the  way.  Sulu,  Palawan,  and  Mindoro  are  known  to  have 
been  great  trading  centers  in  those  days;  while  in  Luzon, 
the  Gulf  of  Lingayen,  the  Manila-Bay  region,  and  the  areas 
around  Laguna  de  Bay  and  Taal  Lake  were  the  places  most 
frequently  visited  by  foreign  traders.  After  the  fourteenth 
Century,  however — down  until  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish 
period— many  Chinese  traders  also  visited  the  east  coast  of 
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Luzon.  They  traded  around  Polillo  Island  and  Lampong 
Bay,  at  Paracale,  and  around  the  Island  of  Catanduanes. 
Two  of  the  chief  products  sought  by  them  in  southeastern 
Luzon  were  gold  and  pearl-shell — although  the  finest  pearls 
always  came  from  the  Sulu  Sea  and  were  traded  for  in  the 
Sulu  Islands.  In  northeastern  Luzon,  the  chief  products 
sought  by  the  Chinese  were  raw-cotton  and  indigo,  of  which 
great  quantities  were  obtained  from  the  natives  of  the 
Ilocos  coast,  Pangasinan,  etc.  In  the  early  sixteenth 
century  and  after,  the  Japanese  also  began  to  come  down 
both  to  northern  Luzon  and  to  the  Paracale  district,  seek- 
ing cotton  and  gold.  They  also  sought  a  kind  of  pottery 
which  they  called  "Rusun-yaki"  or  "Luzon-ware".  The 
search  by  the  Japanese  for  this  was  continued  after  the 
beginning  of  Spanish  times  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century — and  its  history  forms  one  of  the 
romantic  chapters  of  the  Philippines,  past.  Actually, 
most  of  the  pottery  so  diligently  sought  by  the  Japanese 
was  probably  not  manufactured  in  the  Philippines — -but 
consisted  of  porcelain  and  stoneware  made  in  Siam,  Indo- 
China,  and  south  China,  which  had  come  into  the  Philip- 
pines in  the  twelfth  to  fourteenth  centuries,  and  had  been 
buried  in  native  graves.  These  wares  were  really  the 
product  of  the  extensive  trade  with  Siam  and  Indo-China 
which  we  have  previously  referred  to. 
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New  Culture  Traits 
That  several  new  types  of  people  came  into  Luzon  and 
other  islands  during  the  early  Porcelain-Age,  is  clearly 
indicated  by  study  of  the  old  village  sites  and  burial  grounds 
that  have  been  examined  particularly  in  Rizal  Province 
and  in  the  central  Visayan  islands.  Some  of  them  practiced 
cremation  of  the  dead,  while  others  placed  the  bodies  In 
coffins  made  of  heavy  slabs  of  wood  put  together  without 
nails  or  other  fastening.  In  the  villages  where  cremation 
was  practiced,  scarcely  any  of  the  pottery,  jewelry,  or  iron 
tools  and  weapons  are  of  types  known  among  the  older 
Iron-Age  folk.  Many  of  the  new  types  show  obvious 
contact  with  Chinese  culture.  The  "kalan'*  clay  stove, 
heavy  pottery  jars,  crocks  and  pans,  are  quite  unlike  any- 
thing which  the  Iron-Age  people  possessed.  The  iron  tools 
and  weapons  are  also  heavier  and  of  different  shapes.  The 
Porcelain-Age  folk  who  used  coffin-burial  had  other  curious 
customs.  For  example,  at  Santa  Ana  and  Tagig  in  Rizal 
Province,  deer  were  sacrificed  and  laid  over  the  coffin  lid. 
A  very  large  town — -almost  a  small  city  in  fact — -existed 
along  the  Pasig  River  near  the  present  Santa  Ana  from  the 
twelfth  to  the  fourteenth  centuries.  This  was  probably 
the  kingdom  of  Sapa  referred  to  in  ancient  documents  and 
traditional  history,  and  was  the  seat  of  the  most  important 
ruling  families  of  this  part  of  Luzon. 

Relations  with  Surrounding  Countries 

These  Porcelain-Age  folk  maintained  extensive  trade  and 
political  relations  with  other  surrounding  countries.  Fre- 
quent voyages  were  made  to  lands  as  distant  as  Java,  Su- 
matra, the  Malay  Peninsula,  Indo-China,  Formosa,  and 
China  itself — and  traders  from  all  those  countries  came  in 
turn  to  the  Philippines.  Political  relations  were  maintain- 
ed in  ancient  times  with  Sumatra  and  in  later  times  with 
Java,  on  one  side,  and  with  China  on  the  other.  Some 
time  in  the  late  fifteenth  century,  most  of  Luzon  and  the 
southern  islands  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  powerful 
Mohammedan  state  of  Brunei  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo— 
and  the  Rajahs  Suliman  and  Lakandula  who  were  ruling 
in  Manila  at  the  time  of  Legaspi's  arrival  were  off-shoots  of 
the  Borneo  royal  house.  If  the  Portuguese  in  the  south 
and  the  Spaniards  in  the  north  had  not  brought  European 
dominion  and  checked  the  further  spread  of  Mohammedan 
influence,  it  is  probable  that  a  new  Mohammedan  state  as 
powerful  or  perhaps  even  greater  than  the  Malaccan  empire 
would  have  grown  up  in  Borneo  and  the  Philippines — -but 
fate  willed  otherwise. 
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To  summarize  briefly:  The  investigations  of  the  past  ten 
years  have  shown  that  the  Philippines  really  had  a  very 
long  and  interesting  past  in  which  numerous  adventurous 
peoples  entered  the  Islands,  bringing  new  culture  traits  and 
constantly  increasing  phases  of  civilization.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, we  have  really  uncovered  only  a  small  part  of  what 
may  be  learned  by  continued  investigation  and  study  into 
the  fascinating  topic  of  the  Philippines'  pre-Spanish  past. 
And  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  work  may  go  on  in  future 
years,  adding  a  constantly  increasing  mass  of  data  to  what 
we   now   have. 


Editorials 

{Continued  from,  page  481) 

be  afforded  them  by  more  advanced  people  in  the  develop- 
ment of  their  resources  and  the  building  up  of  their  national 
life". 

In  Tokyo,  the  British  Foreign  Minister's  speech  drew 
an  immediate  literal  interpretation  from  a  government 
spokesman.  He  said  that  the  suggestion  regarding  a 
"redi vision  of  colonial  empires"  indicates  the  willingness 
in  some  circles  to  consider  an  actual  basis  for  peace,  adding 
that  Japan  is  suffering  greatly  from  the  "world's  unequal 
division  of  natural  resources". 

Foreign  Commissar  Maxim  Litvinov,  who  had  previously 
stated  in  a  speech  before  the  Council  that  "there  are  other 
than  military  measures  that  can  be  used  to  civilize  backward 
countries",  declared  the  day  following  the  remark  in  Tokyo 
that  "Soviet  Russia  is  opposed  to  the  entire  system  of  col- 
onies, spheres  of  influence,  and  imperialism". 

The  events  of  the  past  few  years  in  China,  the  recent 
developments  in  the  Italian -Ethiopian  dispute,  and  the 
discussions  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  "imperial- 
ism" and  the  natural  resources  of  the  world  and  their 
distribution  and  problematical  "redivision",  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  and  interest  to  us  in  the  Philippines. 
It  is  very  important  for  us  to  see  what  parts  idealism  on 
the  one  hand  and  self-interest  on  the  other,  play  in  the 
decisions  of  powerful  nations  in  regard  to  weaker  countries. 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare's  address  was  a  noble  one,  but  would 
Britain  so  strongly  oppose  Italy's  course  if  this  did  not 
greatly  menace  the  British  Empire  itself?  W.  W.  Yen, 
the  Chinese  representative  at  Geneva,  directly  after  Sir 
Samuel's  address,  reminded  the  League  of  its  failure  to 
penalize  Japan  for  seizing  Manchuria,  declaring  that  the 
League  "is  not  able  to  concentrate  on  European  peace  and 
remain  aloof  to  events  elsewhere".  As  for  the  Japanese 
spokesman's  remark  about  a  "redivision",  this  is  somewhat 
suggestive  of  a  division  of  spoils  or  booty.  The  natural 
resources  of  a  weak  country  and  the  economic  needs  of  a 
great  power  alone,  can  never  be  permitted  to  determine  to 
whose  suzereignty  the  lesser  country  should  be  cooly 
turned  over.  Such  a  course  would  be  perhaps  more  in- 
tolerable even  than  armed  aggression  and  conquest. 

During  the  so-called  "transition  period"  to  Philippine 
''independence",  a  great  drama  is  on  the  boards,  it  seems 
almost  as  if  for  our  special  benefit.  For  the  present  we 
have  a  reserved  seat,  comparatively  safe  to  occupy,  and 
can  watch  the  development  of  a  plot  that  should  hold  every 
man  of  intelligence  among  us  breathless. 
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Four   O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 


//^  |  "\HE  Philippine  People  of  Pre-Spanish 
I  Times"  is  the  first  comprehensive  pub- 
lie  statement  made  by  Professor  Beyer 
in  regard  to  his  archeological  findings  during  the 
past  ten  years,  research  work  that  has  greatly 
changed  earlier  conceptions  of  the  Philippines' 
dim  past.  Though  the  article  was  written 
especially  for  the  Philippine  Magazine,  the 
substance  of  it  was  delivered  in  an  address  over  KZRM  (Radio  Manila) 
on  September  5,  as  a  part  of  the  "Young  Philippines''  special  program. 
Professor  Beyer  himself,  head  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
and  Sociology  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  and  leading  authority 
on  the  archeology  and  ethnology  of  the  Philippines,  needs  no  intro- 
duction. See  also  H.  O.  Beyer,  "A  Prehistoric  Iron  Age  in  the  Phil- 
ippines", Philippine  Magazine,  October,  1928;  Roland  Burrage  Dixon, 
"The  Peopling  of  the  Pacific",  Philippine  Magazine,  September,  1929; 
H.  O.  Beyer  and  Walter  Robb,  "New  Data  on  Chinese  and  Siamese 
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Ceramic  Wares  of  the  14th  and  15th  Centuries",  August  and  September, 
1930;  and  A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp,  "The  Progressive  Stone  Age  Men  of 
the  Philippines",  Philippine  Magazine,  July,   1932. 

F.  Tuitogamaatoe  is  of  Samoan  blood  and  was  born  and  raised  in 
Apia,  Samoa.  She  has  lived  a  highly  colorful  life  and  is  considered 
an  authority  on  the  South  Sea  Islands.  She  was  a  schoolmate  of  Queen 
Charlotte  of  Tonga  and  an  intimate  friend  of  Princess  Takumbau  of 
Fiji.  She  was  an  eyewitnesses  to  the  scene  she  describes  so  graphically 
in  "Samoan  Black  Saturday". 

Delfin  Fresnosa's  outstanding  short-story,  "Candles",  is  his  second 
contribution  to  the  Philippine  Magazine,  his  first,  "The  Beggars", 
having  appeared  in  the  July  issue.  He  was  born  in  Gubat,  Sorsogon, 
in  1916,  and  now  lives  in  Manila. 

G.  G.  van  der  Kop,  a  Dutch  journalist  in  Batavia,  Java,  writes  of 
what  the  Dutch  colonial  officials  and  the  Javanese  nationalists  respect- 
ively think  of  Philippine  independence.  His  highly  interesting  extracts 
from  a  debate  in  the  Volksraad  or  Peoples  Council  show  how  Dutch 
and  Indonesian  opinions  clash  in  regard  to  ourselves. 

Ceferino  D.  Montejo,  who  writes  on  the  life  of  the  village  lawyer  in 
this  number,  stated  in  a  letter  from  Palo,  Leyte,  that  his  article  is  based 
on  actual  life,  without  exaggeration.  He  made  one  suggestion  which  I 
may  act  on  if  the  writers  for  the  Magazine  will  cooperate.  He  wrote: 
"Why  not  publish  a  small  cut  (one  inch)  of  each  author's  photograph. 
The  pictures  would  enable  your  readers  to  visualize  the  writer's  face 
while  reading  his  stuff.  For  instance,  I  should  like  to  know  how  Sydney 
Tomholt  looks,  so  clever  are  his  plays.  I  have  no  idea  how  McCormick, 
Musik,  Turnbull,  Greene,  Moore,  Siler,  Tarrosa,  Adriano,  Bugante, 
and  other  Philippine  Magazine  writers  look  like,  and  I  would  like  to 
know.     The  Magazine  is  becoming  ever  more  interesting  and  absorbing. 

Dalmacio  Martin,  who  writes  on  "Nationalism  in  Our  Public  School 
Textbooks",  refuting  the  charge  that  the  books  are  "too  foreign", 
is  Principal  of  the  Cagayan  High  School. 

Amado  M.  Mauleon  ("The  Wheel  of  Life")  was  born  in  Cuenca 
Batangas,  in  1913,  is  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Surveying  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines,  and  is  at  present  at  work  in  the  wilds  of 
Nueva  Ecija  for  the  Bureau  of  Lands.  Some  of  his  poetry  has  been 
selected  by  Professor  John  Siler  for  inclusion  in  the  anthology  he  is 
compiling.  In  a  letter  posted  at  Cabanatuan  he  wrote:  "I  arrived 
just  yesterday  from  a  distant  village  where  I  have  been  making  some 
surveys  and  got  my  copy  of  the  Philippine  Magazine,  for  which  I  had 
long  been  hungering.  I  read  it  until  late  in  the  evening  and  felt  a 
little  more  civilized". 

Herminio  M.  Beltran  ("Death")  was  born  in  Infanta,  Tayabas,  in 
1915,  and  is  a  student  at  the  University  of  Santo  Tomas.  He  has 
won  first  prizes  in  a  number  of  poetry  contests. 

W.  A.  Callaway  (Cinquain)  is  a  Captain  in  the  U.  S.  Army,  connected 
with  "Manila's  own  regiment",  the  31st  Infantry. 

Beato  A.  de  la  Cruz  ("Midsummer")  is  a  teacher  in  Ibajay,  Capiz, 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Magazine.  He  said  in  a  recent 
letter:  "I  write  only  because  I  love  to  write.  It  is  my  only  vice.  I  do 
not  smoke  and  do  not  gamble." 

Maximo  Ramos  ("Moro  Vintas"),  is  also  a  frequent  contributor, 
and  has  recently  taken  a  teaching  job,  too,  at  Candelaria,  Zambales. 

"Pastoral"  is  just  to  show  that,  on  occasion,  I  can  write  a  romantic 
poem — of  sorts — myself. 


During  the  month  I  received  a  note  from  Vicente  A.  Dizon,  who  is 
now  at  the  Yale  School  of  Fine  Arts,  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
He  wrote:  "I  am  enjoying  my  first  summer  here.  ...  I  expect  to  finish 
my  work  by  June,  1936.  The  library  gives  me  lots  of  incentive  to 
research.  ....  I  like  the  recent  issues  of  the  Magazine ....  Regards 
to  everybody."  Also  a  card  from  Aleko  Lilius  on  his  way  to  South 
Africa.  The  card  bore  an  Indochine  stamp.  It  was  our  understanding 
that  he  was  to  write  an  article  for  the  Magazine  on  the  to  us  very 
interesting  island  of  Madagascar,  where  a  kind  of  Malay  is  spoken, 
but  to  my  regret  he  stated:  "Will  not  stop  at  La  Reunion  or  Madagascar 
— Mauritius  and  Reunion   only.  .  .  ." 
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Ifor  B.  Powell,  who  spent  some  years  in  the  Philippines  making  a 
study  of  local  government  here,  and  who  now  lives  at  100,  Westward 
Rise,  Barry,  Glam.,  Wales,  wrote  me:  "I  hope  you  do  not  apply  to  me 
your  rule  about  stopping  the  Magazine  if  subscriptions  have  not  turned 
Up.  With  half  the  world  between  us,  any  kind  of  delay  might  happen 
and  I  don't  want  to  miss  any  issues.  Will  you  take  it  that  mine  is  a 
standing  order,  to  go  to  the  end  of  time,  unless  otherwise  cancelled 
by  me— or  my  executor!"  I'll  say  that  is  the  proper  spirit  for  a  sub- 
scriber to  show! 


A  political  note  from  a  publisher  friend  of  mine  in  New  England 
"I  have  read  your  editorials  in  the  Philippine  Magazine  with  the 
greatest  interest,  and  I  can  fully  appreciate  your  thesis  that  the  United 
States  would  be  derelict  in  its  obligations  were  we  to  cast  the  Phil- 
ippines entirely  adrift.  At  the  same  time,  public  opinion  is  somewhat 
divided  here  in  the  States,  as  I  find  it  through  conversations  with  various 
people,  as  to  whether  we  have  a  right  to  hold  onto  the  Islands  even 
allowing  for  their  exposed  position  in  case  of  war.  We  certainly  ought 
not  to  make  a  virtue  of  necessity  and  give  them  up  if  we  can't  protect 
them,  but  everything  we  get  here  in  America  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  Filipinos  are  really  anxious  to  be  entirely  rid  of  their  connec- 
tions with  the  United  States.  Articles  such  as  that  one  by  Charles 
Edward  Russell  in  the  July  issue  of  Asia,  only  add  fuel  to  the  flames. 
I  understand  that  he  wrote  anti-American  articles  a  few  years  ago  for  a 
due  consideration.  I  wonder  who  is  paying  for  the  present  type  of 
article.  The  reaction  of  the  average  American  is,  'Well,  if  we  really 
have  exploited  the  Islands  to  the  extent  Mr.  Russell  says  we  have,  the 
sooner  we  get  out  the  better'.  These  things  are  very  deleterious  to 
sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  the  average  man  of  the  streets  of  America 
as  to  what  our  relations  with  the  Philippines  ought  to  be " 


A  letter  to  me  signed  jointly  by  Jose  LaVilla  Tierra  and  Jesus  Jose 
Amado  would  indicate  that  the  "alveroni",  an  example  of  which  was 
published  in  the  September  issue,  is  not  so  original  a  poetic  form  as 
believed. 

"...  The  'alveroni'  reminds  us  of  the  following  poem  by  Strickland 
Gillilan,  published  in  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal  for  March,   1927: 

'A  HUSBAND'S  PRAYER 
*  I.  fall  so  short  of  what  a  man  should  be 
To  be  her  husband!     Yet  she  clings  to  me 
By  exercise  of  patience  so  divine 
With  every  soul  deficiency  of  mine, 
That  I  am  daily,  hourly  wont  to  pray 
I  may  be  nearer  worthy  her  some  day! 
'I  pray 
I  may 
Be  scoured  white  of 
The  things 
She  clings 
To  me  in  spite  of, 
'I  know  not  how,  back  in  her  secret  mind, 
She  manages  so  constantly  to  find 
Excuses  and  forgiveness  for  my  mistakes 
My  bungling  denseness  regularly  makes. 
But  yet,  she  does,  and  leaves  me  at  my  ease — 
Though  grateful,  and  more  anxious  still  to  please! 
'I  pray 
I  may 
Be  laundered  white  of 
The  things 
She  clings 
To  me  in  spite  of.' 

"We  understand  from  your  remarks  in  the  'Four  O'Clock'  column 
that  you  do  not  like  the  name  'alveroni'.  We  suggest  that  it  might  be 
called  'gillilani'.  " 


I  close  with  a  poem  by  Leopoldo  A.  de  la  Cruz,  brother  of  Beato  A. 
de  la  Cruz,  also  represented  in  this  issue: 
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News  Summary 

{Continued  from  page  478) 

The  organization  of  a  Japan-Philippine  Society  is 
announced  in  Tokyo  with  Marquis  Yorisada  Toku- 
gawa  as  President.  The  Society  plans  to  provide 
better  facilities  for  Filipino  students  in  Japanese 
universities,  to  arrange  the  exchange  of  lecturers  and 
goodwill  emissaries,  and  to  establish  a  commercial 
information  service. 

August  25. — Mussolini  is  quoted  as  saying  in  a 
Rome  interview  for  the  London  Daily  Mail:  "It 
should  be  realized  without  the  possibility  of  misun- 
derstanding that  whoever  applies  sanctions  (penalties 
for  treaty  violation)  against  Italy  will  be  met  by  the 
armed  hostility  of  our  country.  .  .  .  The  premiers 
of  other  countries  should  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States  and  leave  us  alone  to  fulfill  our  mis- 
sion. ...  I  shall  send  a  delegation  to  the  League 
Council  meeting  on  September  4  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  Italy's  case  clearly  before  the  world.  Our 
cause  will  be  supported  by  documents  and  photo- 
graphs. When  the  Council  has  considered  this 
evidence,  I  shall  challenge  the  League  to  treat  Italy 
as  being  on  the  same  footing  as  Ethiopia  if  it  can. 
If  the  League  is  so  reckless  as  to  expand  a  remote 
colonial  campaign  into  a  general  European  war, 
which  would  open  wide  the  door  to  every  unsatisfied 
ambition  on  the  continent  and  this  time  would  cost 
not  millions  but  tens  of  millions  of  lives,  then  the 
guilt  will  rest  upon  the  League.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
possibility  of  changing  the  Italian  attitude  unless 
Ethiopia  gives  in". 

Japan  submits  the  regular  annual  report  to  the 
League  of  Nations  Mandate  Commission  despite 
the  fact  that  its  resignation  from  the  League  recently 
became  effective. 

August  26. — Reported  that  Britain  will  forcibly 
resist  any  Italian  attempt  to  blockade  north  and 
east  Africa  and  that  British  land,  sea,  and  air  forces 
are  hastening  to  strategic  Mediterranan  points. 

A  Japanese  naval  office  spokesman  states  that 
until  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  other  sea  powers 
accept  Japan's  principle  of  a  "common  upper  limit" 
for  warship  tonnage,  Japan  will  not  discuss  any  form 
of  naval  limitation. 

August  27. —  Reported  in  the  London  Daily  Herald 
that  Japan  is  seeking  to  negotiate  with  Britain,  the 
Netherlands,  and  other  powers  to  obtain  immigration 
rights  in  Fiji,  Samoa,  Sarawak,  New  Guinea,  Borneo, 
and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  might  modify  its 
naval  ambitions  in  order  to  obtain  concessions 
for  oil,  rubber,  iron,  and  cotton.  The  foreign  office 
spokesman  at  Tokyo  states  he  has  no  comment  to 
make. 

August  28. — The  Italian  Cabinet  adopts  a  program 
based  on  the  points  that  Italy  sees  no  possibility 
of  turning  back  from  military  action;  that  it  will 
make  a  final  effort  to  persuade  the  other  powers  of 
the  validity  of  its  case;  that  precautions  will  be  taken 
to  protect  Italian  interests  in  Europe  during  the 
African  engagement;  that  Italian  finances  will  be 
strengthened  by  an  obligatory  conversion  of  foreign 
credits,  and  new  taxes  be  placed  on  profits  and 
dividends;  and  that  automobiles  will  be  transformed 
into  charcoal  and  gas  burners  to  save  on  gasoline 
which  must  be  imported.  "Britain  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  Italian  policy",  states  Mussolini.  "We 
do  not  intend  to  interfere  with  British  imperial 
interests  either  directly  or  indirectly".  Pope  Pius 
declares  in  an  address  before  a  delegation  of  nurses 
that  the  Vatican  considers  a  "war  of  conquest" 
"horrible".  "If  the  need  for  expansion  and  defense 
frontiers  exist,  we  can  only  hope  that  a  solution  will 
be  reached  without  war".  Sixty  natives  on  Ethio- 
pian soil  are  reported  to  have  been  slaughtered  by  a 
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marauding  band  of  Issas,  a  French  Somaliland  tribe. 
The  French  Cabinet  empowers  Premier  Laval  to 
oppose  the  application  of  sanctions  by  the  League 
against  Italy  and  endorses  his  plan  to  induce  the 
Council  to  regard  the  prospective  war  only  a  "colo- 
nial expedition".  France  is  not  willing  to  support 
any  action  that  might  alienate  Italy  and  endanger 
the  League.  Italy  is  expected  to  show  that  Ethiopia 
has  not  observed  its  contract  with  the  League  in 
which  the  Emperor  agreed  that  slavery  would  be 
abolished  and  a  strong  central  government  be  estab- 
lished. Reported  that  Spain  has  begun  extensive 
maneuvers,  determined  to  protect  its  neutrality. 
The  Spanish  Ambassador  Ramon  Perez  confers  with 
foreign  office  officials  in  London.  British  and  conti- 
nental labor  leaders  are  considering  joint  action 
through  a  general  strike  throughout  Europe  and  by 
boycotts  to  hamper  the  Italian  war  moves.  Reports 
of  German  overtures  to  Austria  worry  European 
diplomats  as  a  union  between  the  two,  long  desired 
by  Hitler,  would  upset  the  central  European  balance 
of  power. 

Japan  in  a  note  to  the  British  Admiralty  indicates 
that  it  considers  that  nine  battleships  should  be 
the  maximum  for  any  world  sea  power,  according 
to  a  news  report. 

August  29. — Queen  Astrid  of  Belgium  is  killed  in 
an  automobile  accident  at  Lucerne.  Her  husband, 
King   Leopold,   was  driving   and   was   only  slightly 

um1*  She  was  only  29  vears  old  and  had  three 
children.  The  royal  pair,  then  crown  prince  and 
princess,  visited  the  Philippines  in  1932. 

August  30.—  Italy  orders  its  entire  fleet  of  eighty 
submarines  to  proceed  to  Port  Agosta,  Sicily.  The 
Australian  Cabinet  votes  to  uphold  British  efforts  to 
maintain  the  peace,  but  to  oppose  the  invocation 
of  sanctions.  Australia  is  the  only  British  dominion 
on  the  Council  and  such  penalties  can  not  be  imposed 
without  unanimous  vote.  Reported  that  Emperor 
Selassie  yesterday  granted  vast  oil  and  other  conces- 
sions for  seventy-five  years  to  British  and  American 
interests,  following  negotiations  said  to  have  begun 
last  January. 

Reported  from  London  that  Britain  will  take 
special  measures  to  protect  East  Indies  oil-producing 
islands,  and  a  Singapore  correspondent  reports  that 
the  British  Royal  Air  Force  may  build  a  chain  of 
airdromes  in  British  Borneo  and  Sarawak. 

Announced  that  Germany  will  hold  the  biggest 
war  maneuvers  since  the  War  during  the  first  week 
in  September  near  Hanover.  Six  army  corps  will 
participate. 

Henry  Barbusse,  famous  French  novelist,  dies  in 
Moscow,  aged  62. 

August  31. — British  aircraft  factories  are  placed 
on  a  24-hour  daily  schedule  and  the  Air  Ministry 
issues  a  call  for  pilots  to  man  some  2000  more  new 
battle  planes.  The  Admiralty  orders  the  Home 
Fleet  to  start  its  fall  maneuvers  a  week  ahead  of 
schedule  and  the  fleet  starts  assembling  at  Ports- 
mouth. Mussolini  brands  the  Ethiopian  grant  of 
concessions  a  "political  gesture"  and  states  that  any 
attempt  to  place  obstacles  in  Italy's  path  will  be 
utile.  A  British  foreign  office  communique  states 
hat  "it  is  felt  necessary  to  inform  the  Minister  at 
Addis  Ababa  that  such  concessions  would  be  a 
matter  for  preliminary  consultation  with  His  Ma- 
jesty's government  with  the  French  and  Italian 
governments  under  article  2  of  the  tripartite  treaty  of 
1906.  Under  the  circumstances,  the  Minister  to 
Ethiopia  has  been  authorized,  if  the  report  is  true, 
to  inform  Emperor  Haile  Selassie  that  His  Majesty's 
government  for  their  part  must  advice  him  to  with- 
hold such  concessions". 

The  Japanese  Consulate  at  Shanghai  reveals  that 
the  Tokyo  government  is  directing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  China  Weekly  Review,  an  American 
publication  in  Shanghai,  has  commented  on  Emperor 
Hirohito  "in  terms  lacking  in  respect  and  failing  to 
show  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  na- 
tion considers  its  royal  family  of  divine  origin". 
The  American  Consulate  will  be  requested  to  make 
sure  that  the  Review  does  not  repeat  such  comment 
and  also  that  the  Editor  be  disciplined  for  the  com- 
ments already  published.  Publisher  J.  B.  Powell 
states:  "I  have  no  power  to  prevent  the  Japanese 
military  officials  from  making  themselves  ridiculous." 
Three  thousand  men  in  three  hours  perform  the 
feat  of  changing  the  gauge  of  the  149-mile  railroad 
linking  Hsinking  and  Harbin  from  the  old,  Russian 
5-foot  gauge  to  the  standard  4  feet  8y2  inches,  with- 
out interruption  of  traffic. 

September  /.—Emperor  Selassie  rejects  the  British 
advice  to  withdraw  the  concessions  granted  to  British 


and  American  interests,  stating  that  the  contract 
has  been  signed  with  the  African  Exploration  and 
Development  Company  of  Delaware.  The  negotia- 
tions were  handled  by  F.  W.  Rickett,  a  well  known 
London  financier,  and  have  been  going  on  for  three 
years,  it  is  claimed,  and  no  political  considerations 
are  involved. 

Father  Tachi-Venturi,  of  the  Jesuit  order,  often 
Mussolini's  clerical  adviser,  informs  the  Pope  of  the 
Italian  government's  displeasure  over  his  "war  of 
conquest"  speech,  and  the  Pope  answers  that  he 
expressed  "full  sympathy  with  Italy's  need  for 
expansion",  but  that  "as  the  representative  of  Christ, 
he  could  only  condemn  war  in  general  and  wars  of 
conquest  specifically."  He  states  he  is  ready  to 
place  all  the  power  and  influence  of  the  Church  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Italian  government  to  keep  the 
peace".  The  Archbishop  of  York  in  London  urges 
the  British  government  to  use  force  if  necessary  to 
prevent  Italy  from  violating  the  League  Covenant 
Sir  Oswald  Mosley,  British  fascist  leader,  states  that 
Britain  should  mind  its  own  business. 

A  pastoral  letter,  the  outcome  of  the  recent  con- 
ference of  Catholic  bishops  at  Fulda,  exhorting  all 
Catholics  to  "stand  fast  in  the  faith",  is  read  from 
Catholic  pulpets  throughout  Germany.  "The 
enemies  of  the  Catholic  faith  have  become  legion  .  . " 
by  them  the  Holy  Writ  has  been  rejected  .  .  Our 
Lord  and  Savior  jesus  Christ  is  to  be  no  longer  the 
way  of  faith  and  light.  .  .  .  The  Fourth  Command- 
ments enjoins  us  to  obey  the  authorities,  but  when 
the  laws  of  the  state  conflict  with  natural  laws  and 
dislodge  the  Commandments,  then  St.  Peter's  words 
obtain:  'We  must  obey  God  rather  than  men'  ". 

President  Lazaro  Cardenas  of  Mexico  officially 
proclaims  the  right  of  Mexican  women  to  vote  and 
enjoy  the  privileges  of  citizenship. 

September  2. — While  the  Italian  government 
maintains  a  reserved  attitude,  the  press  rings  with 
denunciations  of  Emperor  Selassie's  oil  concessions, 
and  such  headlines  appear  as  "England  Swallows 
Half  of  Abyssinia  at  One  Bite",  "True  Aspect  of 
British  Imperialism  Revealed  Behind  League  of 
Nations  Mask",  "England's  Colossal  Robbery  in 
Ethiopia",  etc.  Captain  Anthony  Eden  tells  Laval 
that  Rickett's  backers  are  "wholly  American"  and 
that  Britain  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  negotiations. 
It  is  reported  that  the  concern  is  capitalized  at  $50,- 
000,000,  that  $1,000,000  will  be  advanced  to  Emperor 
Selassie  immediately,  and  that  an  American  staff  will 
start  operations  soon.  The  Emperor  informs  the 
ministers  of  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  that  he  has  a 
right  to  do  as  he  pleases  in  his  own  house,  and  that 
Rickett  has  already  left  Ethiopia  with  the  signed 
charter  for  his  company  in  his  pocket.  The  Italian 
legation  at  Addis  Ababa  announces  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  city  will  be  warned  before  it  is  bombard- 
ed from  the  air  by  Italian  air  forces.  The  Emperor 
orders  mobilization  of  Ethiopia's  war  forces.  Reported 
that  Egypt  has  sent  a  note  to  foreign  powers  stating 
that  any  request  for  permission  for  military  airplanes 
to  fly  over  Egyptian  territory  must  reach  the  Egyp- 
tian government  at  least  fifteen  days  before  such 
passage   is   intended. 

September  3.- — The  conciliation  commission  at 
Paris  decides  that  neither  the  Italians  nor  the  Ethio- 
pians were  responsible  for  the  December  5  skirmish 
on  the  East  African  border  at  Ualual  in  which  some 
120  persons  were  killed  and  which  was  one  of  the 
immediate  alleged  causes  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
dispute.  Emperor  Selassie  issues  a  communique 
inviting  full  development  of  Ethiopia's  resources  by 
technical  and  financial  interests  of  all  nations,  and 
reminding  France  and  Britain,  who  with  Italy  signed 
the  treaty  of  1906  binding  themselves  to  respect  and 
defend  the  integrity  of  the  Ethiopian  border,  that  if 
they  tolerate  an  Italian  invasion,  they  would  all  be 
considered  on  a  par,  namely  treaty-breakers.  Pro- 
minent Ethiopians  suggest  a  British  mandate  over 
Ethiopia.  Wilhelm  Frick,  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
states  in  a  magazine  article  that  a  "satisfactory 
settlement"  of  the  matter  of  Germany's  pre-war 
colonial  possessions  is  a  prerequisite  to  Germany's 
return  to  the  League.  "We  fully  understand  Italy's 
position,  which  is  similar  to  our  own",  he  declares. 
September  4- — The  League  Council  opens  its  ses- 
sions at  Geneva  and  Gaston  Jeze,  Ethiopian  spokes- 
man, denounces  Italy's  persistent  military  prepara- 
tions as  a  grave  menace  to  peace  and  urges  quick 
intervention  by  the  League.  Baron  Pompeio  Aloisi 
states  that  "for  forty  years"  Ethiopia  has  disre- 
garded its  treaties  with  Italy  and  "endangered  the 
lives  and  properties  of  Italian  subjects  in  Africa", 
and  declares  that  the  League  must  choose  between 
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ousting  Italy  or  expelling  uncivilized  Ethiopia.  He 
asserts  that  Italy  will  maintain  "complete  liberty' 
in  safeguarding  its  Ethiopian  interests  and  states  the 
Kellogg-Briand  peace  pact  is  not  applicable.  He 
*Varges  that  Ethiopia  has  refused  to  delimit  its 
frontiers  and  has  illegally  occupied  Italian  territory; 
that  there  have  been  continuous  attacks  on  Italian 
diplomatic  representatives  and  on  Italian  lives  and 
property  in  Ethiopia  and  also  in  Italian  Somaliland; 
and  that  the  Ethiopian  government  has  done  nothing 
to  deserve  admission  to  a  community  of  civilized 
nations  and  has  not  carried  out  its  undertakings 
under  the  Covenant.  Emperor  Selassie  calls  the 
American  charge  d'affairs  and  severely  criticizes  the 
Washington  government's  action  in  securing  the 
cancellation  of  the  concessions  to  the  Standard- 
Vacuum  Oil  Company  which  he  says  is  a  "gross  mis- 

JUGen.  Senjuro  Hayashi  resigns  as  Minister  of  War 
and  Gen.  Yishiyuki  Kawashima  succeeds  him.  The 
resignation  is  due  to  the  assassination  last  month 
of  Lieut. -Gen.  T.  Nagata  by  an  officer  who  was  in- 
censed over  orders  transferring  him  to  Formosa. 
Kawashima  recently  commanded  the  Korea  garrison 
and  is  a  noted  disciplinarian  but  considered  as  be- 
longing to  the  same  relatively  moderate  section  of 
the   army  as  Hayashi.  .  . 

Japan  lodges  a  verbal  protest  with  Russia  against 
the  activities  of  the  Comintern,  following  written 
protests  by  the  United  States  and  oral  protests  by 
Britain,  Italy,  and  Lithuania.  China  may  follow, 
it  is  reported.  .       _.. 

September  5. — Professor  Jeze  representing  Ethiopia 
makes  a  violent  speech  saying  that  Aloisi's  accusa- 
t;ons  are  not  worthy  of  answer  and  making  allegedly 
exaggerated  charges  in  return.  "We  solemnly  pledge 
ourselves  to  respect  all  our  international  obligations 
and  are  ready  to  accept  help  from  disinterested 
nations  in  the  modernization  of  our  country".  Stung 
by  Jeze's  "insulting"  language,  the  Italian  delegation 
tin  the  absence  of  Aloisi  who  was  telephoning  to 
Mussolini,)  walks  out,  explaining  however  that  this 
does  not  mean  that  Italy  is  quiting  the  Council. 
Aloisi  demands  that  Jeze  be  forced  to  resign.  He 
states  that  he  refuses  to  answer  any  questions  or  other- 
wise discuss  with  the  Ethiopians  his  words  of  yester- 
day. "It  is  beneath  our  dignity  to  parley  with  un- 
civilized and  unspeakably  barbarous  states".  The 
Ethiopian  spokesman  responds  that  "Ethiopia  s 
problem  has  been  to  persuade  Italy  to  follow  the 
procedure  of  civilized  states,  namely  arbitration, 
rather  than  to  resort  to  force".  Aloisi  refuses  to 
permit  representatives  of  France  and  Britain  to  serve 
on  any  special  committee  to  consider  the  crisis. 
Foreign  Commissar  Maxim  Litvinov  states  in  the 
Council  that  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the  integrity 
and  independence  of  a  fellow  member  of  the  League 
and  that  there  are  other  than  military  measures 
which  can  be  used  to  civilize  a  backward  country. 
He  declares  that  the  essence  of  the  Kellogg-Briand 
peace  pact  is  that  military  operations  should  be  re- 
stricted to  defense  when  attacked.  "Russia  joined 
the  League  to  collaborate  in  the  cause  of  peace,  and 
for  that  reason  I  advise  my  colleagues  not  to  shrink 
from  any  decisions  which  may  prove  necessary." 
A  resolution  is  adopted  at  the  trades  union  congress 
at  Margate,  England,  condemning  the  "provocative 
and  defiant  attitude  of  the  Italian  government  toward 
the  League"  and  calling  upon  the  British  government 
to  use  "all  necessary  measures  provided  in  the  Cove- 
nant to  prevent  Italy's  unjust  attack  upon  a  fellow 
member." 

$epl  ,r; — -Italy  gives  formal  notice  of  refusal  to  sit 
at  the  League  Council  table  unless  Ethiopia  is  ex- 
cluded. The  Ethiopian  government  appoints  Tecle 
Hawariat,  Ethiopian  Minister  at  Paris,  as  chief 
delegate,  retaining  Jeze  to  act  as  his  assistant.  The 
Council  wins  the  consent  of  Mussolini  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  made  up  of  Salvador  de 
Madariaga  (Spain),  chairman,  Capt.  Anthony  Eden 


(Britain),  Pierre  Laval  (France),  Joseph  Beck  (For- 
eign Minister  of  Poland),  and  Tewfil  Rustu  Aras 
(Turkey).  The  International  Federation  of  Trades 
Unions  in  session  at  Geneva  adopts  a  resolution 
urging  the  League  to  "apply  the  whole  Covenant, 
including  sanctions"  against  the  aggressor  in  the 
Italian-Ethiopian  conflict.  Reported  that  the  Ger- 
man Lloyd  has  sold  Italy  four  steamers  presumably 
for  the  transport  service.  The  Azione  Colonial e 
declares  editorially  that  Italy  will  demand  the  ex- 
clusion of  Britain  from  Egypt  if  Britain  upholds  the 
contention  that  Italy's  going  into  Ethiopia  is  a 
threat  to  the  British  Empire.  The  British  protec- 
torate was  declared  terminated  and  Egypt's  inde- 
pendence proclaimed  in  1922,  but  Britain  still  exer- 
cises economic  control  and  maintains  certain  military 
rights.  French  officials  at  Paris  say  that  a  "punitive 
expedition"  by  Mussolini  is  a  certainty,  but  express 
confidence  that  the  prospective  "war"  will  not  spread- 
September  7. — An  announced  plan  for  extensive 
Italian  naval  maneuvers  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean 
is  interpreted  as  an  outright  challenge  to  Britain's 
strength  in  and  historic  domination  of  the  area.  An 
Italian  submarine  fleet  might  conceivably  block  all 
Mediterranean  traffic,  breaking  the  British  military 
and  commercial  sea  routes  to  India,  Australia,  and 
the  Far  East.  The  Italian  sea  strength  is  reported 
to  consist  of  7  heavy  cruisers,  12  light  cruisers,  55 
destroyers,  and  70  submarines.  The  Giornale  d'ltalia 
declares  that  a  group  of  armed  Senussites  (North 
African  Moslems)  is  concentrating  on  the  border  of 
Libya,  an  Italian  possession,  and  is  receiving  "mys- 
terious support".  The  paper  takes  exception  to 
British  influence  in  Egypt  and  asks  what  Egypt  is 
doing  to  remain  neutral  in  the  event  of  an  Italian- 
Ethiopian  war.  Reported  that  Mussolini  has  assured 
France  that  Italy  will  not  wage  war  on  Ethiopia 
while  the  dispute  is  being  considered  by  the  League. 
The  Pope  in  an  address  to  veterans  from  many 
nations  states:  "We  desire  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  should  be  satisfied,  but  only  with  justice  and 
peace.  The  entire  world  desires  peace  which  is  a  pre- 
liminary condition  to  all  prosperity  and  weilbeing." 
The  American  charge  d'affaires  assures  Emperor 
Selassie  that  the  State  Department's  action  in  per- 
suading the  Standard- Vacuum  Company  to  withdraw 
from  its  concessions  was  purely  in  the  interests  of 
international  peace. 

September  .9.— Mussolini  declares  in  an  address  to 
fascist  youth:  "We  will  march  straight  on."  Italian 
officials  generally  maintain  an  air  of  unconcealed 
indifference  toward  the  efforts  of  the  League  for 
peace.  Emperor  Selassie  tells  the  press  that  in 
order  to  stave  off  invasion  he  has  offered  Italy  con- 
cessions including  the  cession  of  a  part  of  Ogaden 
province,  permission  to  construct  a  railroad  linking 
Eritrea  and  Gondar,  afu  the  admission  of  League 
advisers.  Reported  that  Britain  has  concentrated 
and  prepared  its  Home  and  Mediterranean  fleets  for 
any  eventuality,  and  that  the  aircraft  carrier  Cour- 
ageous is  speeding  to  the  Mediterranean  and  another 
carrier,  the  Furious,  is  also  absent  from  Portland. 
The  Assembly  of  the  League  meets  and  elects  Eduard 
Benes,  Czechoslovakian  foreign  minister,  President. 
Reported  from  Addis  Ababa  that  the  Ethiopian 
government  has  intercepted  an  Italian  message 
ordering  an  invasion  on  September  24. 

September  10. — Reported  that  Ethiopia  has  threa- 
tened to  appeal  directly  to  the  League  Assembly  if 
the  Council  does  not  end  the  dispute  by  September 
18 — which  is  one  week  before  the  reported  launching 
of  the  Italian  campaign.  Laval  declares  that  he  is 
worried  about  the  sanctions  problem  and  that  he  is 
afraid  that  a  firm  British  stand  on  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  might  have  serious  consequences  on  the 
solution  of  European  peace  problems.  It  is  said  that 
Italy  has  refused  to  recognize  the  special  committee 
of  the  League  because  it  did  not  vote  for  its  formation 
and  objects  to  British  membership  thereon.  Ed- 
ward, Prince  of  Wales,  visits  League  headquarters 


to  lend  his  royal  support  to  the  British  delegation. 

At  the  Industrialists  Committee  meeting  being 
held  in  Osaka,  several  speakers  brand  the  Washing- 
ton State  Department's  action  in  seeking  to  restrict 
Japanese  sales  in  the  Philippines  as  "intolerable". 

September  11. — Mussolini  issues  four  more  mobili- 
zation decrees,  one  calling  out  the  military  class  as 
far  back  as  1900  (men  born  in  1900).  This  is  be- 
lieved to  be  the  last  necessary  to  carry  out  Musso- 
lini's promise  that  he  would  have  a  million  men  under 
arms  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Unconfirmed  reports 
are  to  the  effect  that  he  has  set  October  10  as  the  date 
for  the  beginning  of  his  military  campaign.  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  British  foreign  minister,  states  that 
a  dispassionate  consideration  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian 
controversy  is  impossible  "in  an  atmosphere  of  war 
and  the  threat  of  war".  The  British  Imperial  De- 
fense Council  meets  for  the  third  time  this  month. 
British  reenforcements  are  rushed  to  Malta  to  streng- 
then this  important  post  in  the  Mediterranean. 
Laval  tries  vainly  to  telephone  Mussolini  in  Rome  to 
make  a  final  appeal  for  compromise.  It  was  earlier 
indicated  that  Laval,  if  rebuffed,  would  throw  in 
France's  lot  with  Britain  in  defense  of  the  League. 
Delegates  of  other  powers,  too,  indicate  that  they 
will  support  Britain's  stand  and  determine  once  for 
all  whether  the  League  members  will  continue  merely 
as  "spineless  talkers".  Hoare  delivers  an  important 
pronouncement  before  one  of  the  most  crowded 
meeting  in  the  history  of  the  League  Assembly, 
taking  a  strong  line  but  avoiding  antagonizing  Musso- 
lini by  a  direct  reference  to  the  Ethiopian  dispute. 
He  reaffirms  Britain's  devotion  to  the  Covenant  and 
suggests  a  world-wide  investigation  to  rectify  ^the 
maldistribution  of  natural  resources;  however,  "we 
believe  that  the  small  nations  are  entitled  to  a  life 
of  their  own  and  to  such  protection  as  can  collectively 
be  afforded  to  them  in  the  maintenance  of  their 
national  life.  We  believe,  on  the  undoubted  evi- 
dence of  past  and  present  times,  that  all  nations 
alike  have  a  valued  contribution  to  make  to  the 
common  stock  of  humanity,  and  we  believe  that  the 
backward  nations  are,  without  prejudice  to  their 
independence  and  integrity,  entitled  to  expect  that 
assistance  will  be  afforded  them  by  more  advanced 
people  in  the  development  of  their  resources  and  the 
building  up  of  their  national  life.     I  am  not  ashamed 

of  our   own  record  in  this     respect ^\^s  n0t 

enough  to  insist  collectively  that  no  war  shall  occur 
or  that  war  if  it  occurs  shall  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Something  must  also  be  done  to  remove  the  causes 
from  which  war  is  apt  to  arise.  Some  other  means 
than  recourse  to  arms  must  be  found  for  adjusting 
the  natural  play  of  internal  forces.  I  do  not  under- 
estimate the  delicacy  of  the  task.  The  world  is  not 
static  and  changes  will  from  time  to  time  have  to 
be  made.  The  Covenant  itself  admits  this  pos- 
sibility. But  such  changes  will  have  to  be  made 
when  they  are  really  necessary  and  when  the  time  is 
ripe  and  not  before.  They  will  have  to  come  about 
by  consent  and  not  by  dictation,  by  agreement  ana 
not  by  unilateral  action,  by  peaceful  means  and  not 

by  war  or  threat  of  war If  risks  must  be  run, 

they  must  be  run  by  all.  On  behalf  of  the  British 
government,  I  can  say  that  they  will  be  second,  to 
none  in  their  intention  to  fulfil  within  the  measure  oi 
their  capacities  the  obligations  which  the  Covenant 
lays  upon  them".  The  Italian  spokesman  sneers 
that  "Huey  Long's  successor  is  to  be  found  in  Hoare 
who  has  organized  a  new  share-the-wealth  move- 
ment". The  speech  is  received  at  Rome  with  un- 
disguised bitterness,  and  it  is  warned  that  any  at- 
tempt at  imposition  of  sanctions  will  transform  a 
"colonial  affray"  into  a  world  war.  W.  W.  Yen 
indirectly  reminds  the  League  of  its  failure  to  PenalV*e 
Japan  for  seizing  Manchuria  and  says  that  tne 
League  "is  not  able  to  concentrate  on  European  peace 
and  remain  aloof  to  events  elsewhere." 

Hitler  declares  in  a  speech:  "Germany  is  no  longer 
the  football  of  other  nations  or  the  object  of  foreign 
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maneuvering,  but  is  in  security — security  not  by 
means  of  pacts  but  by  the  real  power  of  the  nation 
and  the  firm  will  of  its  leadership". 

The  German  Ministry  of  Education  issues  a  decree 
that  joint  education  of  Aryan  and  Jewish  children 
must  cease  at  once.  Separate  Jewish  elementary 
schools  are  to  be  established  for  children  one  or  both 
of  whose  parents  are  Jews. 

President  Alexander  Zaimis  of  Greece  resigns  in 
protest  after  Premier  P.  Tsaldaris  declares  himself 
in  favor  of  a  plebiscite  on  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy. 

September  12. — Statesmen  of  the  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  and  Sweden  come  out  unequivocally  against 
the  use  of  force  as  a  means  of  acquiring  territory  and 
pledge  support  to  the  Covenant  and  full  backing  of 
the  British  policy  as  enunciated  by  Hoare.  Laval 
denies  that  he  has  said  he  would  never  approve  the 
application  of  sanctions  against  the  aggressor  in  the 
Italian-Ethiopian  controversy.  Emperor  Selassie 
expresses  gratification  over  the  strong  stand  taken 
by  Britain  and  says,  "The  tide  seems  to  have  turned, 
and  we  face  the  future  with  renewed  confidence". 

September  13. — France  in  effect  lines  up  with 
Britain  and  the  League  when  Laval  tells  the  As- 
sembly that  his  government  is  closely  cooperating 
with  Britain  in  "defense  of  peace"  and  that  Franco- 
British  friendship  is  "unalterable."  "France  is 
faithful  to  the  Covenant;  our  obligations  are  written 
in  that  pact.  France  will  not  fail".  It  is  pointed 
out  at  Rome  that  Laval's  speech  is  neither  favorable 
nor  unfavorable  to  Italy  and  will  not  change  Italy's 
course,  but  officials  in  Paris  state  that  France  is 
ready  to  enforce  economic  and  financial  sanctions 
under  League  auspices  the  moment  Italy  attacks 
Ethiopia,  France,  however,  contemplating  no  mili- 
tary action.  The  Rome  Azione  Coloniale  states 
that  the  reenforcements  of  British  Mediterranean 
and  Red  Sea  bases  and  fleets  is  "placing  in  a  state  of 
alarm  Italy's  position  in  the  Mediterranean.  .  .  which 
is  our  sea  for  geographical  reasons,  military  securitv, 
and  the  necessities  of  provisioning;  Britain's  action  is 
of  "undoubted  political  significance"  and  makes 
"special  Italian  measures"  necessary.  The  concen- 
tration of  British  seapower  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Suez 
is  continuing  unabated.  C.  T.  Tewater,  representa- 
tive of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  the  League, 
states  that  "Africa  will  rise"  in  the  event  of  a  war  in 
Ethiopia.  Greece  protests  to  Italy  against  the  unau- 
thorized visit  of  Italian  naval  vessels  to  Greek  waters. 

A  government  spokesman  at  Tokyo  says  that  the 
suggestion  made  at  Geneva  regarding  a  redivision 
of  colonial  empires  in  order  to  obtain  a  wider  spread 
of  national  resources  "indicates  the  willingness  of 
some  circles  to  now  consider  an  actual  basis  for  peace 
rather  than  merely  the  instruments  thereof".  "Due 
to  the  world's  unequal  division  of  natural  resources, 
Japanese  industry  and  commerce  has  been  subjected 
to  a  severe  struggle." 

A  Tokyo  official  states  in  regard  to  the  American 
Secretary  of  State's  pronouncement  in  regard  to  the 
Kellogg-Briand  pact  that  Mussolini  must  be  "weary 
of  so  manv  wwnm^s".     "Tnnan  is  interested  in  the 
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question  whether  America  is  satisfied  with  merely 
warning,  or  is  prepared  to  follow  a  positive  policy". 

September  14. — The  Italian  Cabinet  states  that 
there  is  no  possible  compromise  that  can  avert  the 
Italian-Ethiopian  war  after  the  enormous  efforts 
already  put  forth  and  the  sacrifices  made  and  follow- 
ing the  irrefutable  documentation  of  the  Italian 
charges  made  at  Geneva.  "Italy  will  resist  any 
offer  based  solely  on  Ethiopia's  good  faith".  Secre- 
tary of  State  Cordell  Hull's  statement  regarding 
adherance  to  the  Kellogg-Briand  peace  pact  made 
just  prior  to  Laval's  speech  is  accepted  by  Italy  as 
indicating  that  "Britain  has  dragged  the  United 
States  into  the  dispute"  and  the  Italians  are  amazed 
and  angered  at  the  reversal  of  the  French  attitude. 
Litvinov  pledges  Russian  support  of  the  British 
stand,  declaring  that  Russia  is  not  taking  sides  but 
merely  defending  the  Covenant  as  an  instrument  of 
world  peace.  "Soviet  Russia  is  opposed  to  the 
system  of  colonies,  spheres  of  influence,  and  impe- 
rialism", he  states,  and  urges  the  League  members  to 
"reexamine"  Russia's  proposal  for  the  total  disar- 
mament of  all  nations.  Representatives  of  Portugal, 
Yugoslavia,  Roumania,  Czechoslovakia  follow  Lit- 
vinov's  example  in  supporting  the  British  stand,  as 
also  Norway,  Denmark,  Finland,  Ecuador,  Canada, 
and  New  Zealand.  Hitler's  remark  in  a  speech  that 
"we  leave  others  in  peace;  we  wish  to  be  the  first  in 
the  concert  of  nations",  is  interpreted  as  a  veiled 
assurance  to  England  that  Germany  has  no  intention 
of  siding  with  Italy.  It  is  reported  in  Paris  that 
France  has  asked  Britain  when  it  is  willing  to  support 
the  League  Covenant  against  an  aggressor  on  the 
continent  as  well  as  in  Africa,  especially  in  the  event 
of  aggression  against  Austria.  More  than  fifty 
British  warships  are  concentrated  off  Alexandria, 
Haifa,  Port  Said,  Malta,  and  other  strategic  points 
to  meet  a  simultaneous  secret  concentration  of  the 
Italian  fleet  off  southern  Sicily.  Reported  from 
Egypt  that  Premier  Tewfik  Pasha  Nessim  has  de- 
clared that  he  has  been  given  assurance  by  Vice- 
Admiral  C.  M.  Forbes  that  Britain  would  be  disposed 
to  undertake  the  protection  of  Egypt  in  the  event 
of  an  Italian-Ethiopian  war.  Some  opposition  is 
reported  from  England  where  orators  of  the  Socialist 
League  in  a  number  of  cities  warn  against  the  dangers 
of  another  "imperialist  and  capitalist  war". 

Hitler  declares  in  a  speech  that  "National  Social- 
ism" denies  the  "liberalistic-Jewish-Bolshevist 
theory"  of  the  equality  of  women  because  it  "dis- 
honors" them.  "We  do  not  believe  in  ludicrous, 
talkative  democracy.  Every  Germaxi  belongs  not 
to  himself  but  to  the  nation". 

September  1 5. — Hitler  in  a  speech  before  the  Reich- 
stag attacks  the  League  and  states  that  Memel 
was  "stolen  from  Germany",  warning  the  powers  to 
act  "before  things  take  a  turn  which  may  be  regret- 
ted". He,  however,  reiterates  Germany's  "love  for 
peace". 

September  17. — Mussolini  is  quoted  in  a  Paris 
newspaper  as  warning  that  the  use  of  sanctions  by  the 
League  will  mean  war  by  Italy  against  the  nations 
taking  part.  "We  will  not  commit  an  act  of  hos- 
tility against  any  other  European  nation,  but  if  an 
act  of  war  is  committed  against  us  there  will  be  war". 
Hoare  tells  the  British  Cabinet  in  another  emergency 
meeting  that  France  is  willing  to  participate  in  the 
imposition  of  collective  sanctions  against  Italy  if  such 
becomes  necessary,  his  statement  being  believed  to  be 
based  on  Laval's  Geneva  speech  and  French  as- 
surances during  the  past  few  days.  Reported  at 
Paris  from  Geneva  that  Italy  is  willing  to  abandon 
hostilities  in  Africa  in  exchange  for  a  British  under- 
taking to  guarantee  peace  in  Europe,  it  being  under- 
stood that  Italy  is  uneasy  about  the  Brenner  frontier. 
The  report  is  given  little  credence  in  London. 

The  foreign  minister  of  Lithuania  states  in  reply 
to  Hitler's  remarks  about  Memel  that  he  regrets  the 
declaration  as  it  beclouds  international  relations 
at  a  critical  time.  He  states  that  Lithuania  is  deter- 
mined to  observe  its  international  engagements. 

Litvinov  criticizes  the  type  of  non-aggression  pact 
which  does  not  include  a  clause  for  suspension  in  case 
of  aggression  by  one  of  the  parties  against  a  third 
party,  stigmatizing  the  signatories  as  possible  dis- 
turbers of  the  peace.  The  Polish  representatives  take 
offense  as  it  is  believed  he  referred  to  the  non-aggres- 
sion pact  between  Germany  and  Poland. 


A  memorial  to  Charles  Darwin,  noted  scientist,  is 
unveiled  in  the  Galapagos  Islands,  off  the  coast  of 
South  America,  which  he  visited  in  1835  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Beagle  scientific  expedition  and  where  he 
evolved  his  theory  of  the  origin  of  man. 


Astronomical  Data  for  Oct.  1935 
By  the  Weather  Bureau 

Sunrise  and  Sunset 
(Upper  Limb) 

Rises  Sets 

Oct.  3..  5:46  a.m.  5:44  p.m. 
Oct.  8..  5:46  a.m.  5:41  p.m 
Oct.  13..  5:47  a.m.  5:38  p.m. 
Oct.  18..  5:48  a.m.  5:35  p.m 
Oct.  23..  5:49  a.m.  5:32  p.m. 
Oct.  28..  5:50  a.m.  5:30  p.m. 
Moonrise  and  Moonset 
(Upper  Limb) 

Rises  Sets 

October     1 8:22  a.m.  7:57  p.m. 

October     2 9:15  a.m.  8:45  p.m. 

October     3 10:10  a.m.  9:36  p.m. 

October     4 11:05  a.m.  10:32  p.m. 

October     5 11:59  a.m.  11:30  p.m. 

October     6 12:52  p.m. 

October     7. . . 1:42  p.m.  12:30  a.m. 

October     8 2:29  p.m.  1:29  a.m. 

October     9 3:15  p.m.  2:29  a.m. 

October  10 4:00  p.m.  3:29  a.m. 

October  11.  .* 4:46  p.m.  4:28  a.m. 

October  12 5:33  p.m.  5:29  a.m. 

October  13 6:23  p.m.  6:32  a.m. 

October  14 7:16  p.m.  7:35  a.m. 

October  15 8:12  p.m.  8:38  a.m. 

October  16 9:10  p.m.  9:39  a.m. 

October  17 10:06  p.m.  10:36  a.m. 

October  18 11:02  p.m.         11:28  a.m. 

October  19 11:55  p.m.         12:16  p.m. 

October  20 12:58  p.m. 

October  21 12:45  a.m.  1:36  p.m. 

October  22 1:33  a.m.  2:12  p.m. 

October  23 2:20  a.m.  2:47  p.m. 

October  24 3:05  a.m.  3:22  p.m. 

October  25 3:51  a.m.  3:57  p.m. 

October  26 4:38  a.m.  4:34  p.m. 

October  27 5:27  a.m.  5:13  p.m. 

October  28 6:18  a.m.  5:55  p.m. 

October  29 7:10  a.m.  6:42  p.m. 

October  30 8:05  a.m.  7:33  p.m. 

October  31 9:01  a.m.  8:27  p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

First  Quarter on  the     5th  at    9:40  p.m. 

Full  Moon on  the  12th  at  12:39  p.m. 

Last  Quarter on  the  19th  at     1:36  p.m. 

New  Moon on  the  27th  at    6:15  p.m. 

Perigee on  the  11th  at  12:36  p.m. 

Apogee on  the  23rd  at     9:24  p.m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 
MERCURY  rises  at  6:18  a.  m.  and  sets  at  5:50 
p.  m.     The  planet  is  too  close  to  the  Sun  for  observa- 
tion. 

VENUS  rises  at  3:05  a.  m.  and  sets  at  3:15  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  eastern  horizon  in 
the  constellation  of  Leo  just  before  sunrise. 

MARS  rises  at  10:08  a.  m.  and  sets  at  9:14  p.  m. 
At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western 
sky  in  the  constellation  of  Ophiuchus. 

JUPITER  rises  at  8:15  a.  m.  and  sets  at  7:35  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western  horizon  in 
the  constellation  of  Scorpius  just  after  sundown. 

SATURN  rises  at  3:04  p.  m.  on  the  15th  and  sets 
at  2:38  a.  m.  on  the  16th.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet 
may  be  found  very  low  above  the  eastern  horizon 
in  the  constellation  of  Aquarius. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 
North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  Zenith 

Vega  in  Lyra  Altair  in  Aquila 

Deneb  in  Cygnus  Formalhaut  in  Piscis  Australia 

Achernar  in  Eridanus 
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Take  the  Wheel— Drive  This 
Master  De  Luxe  Chevrolet 


These  Quality  Features 
Give  You  Unusual  Value 

Chevrolet's  Blue-Flame,  Valve-in-Head  Engine 
— for  a  wealth  of  power,  reliable  operation 
at  lowest  cost  for  gasoline  and  oil. 

All  Steel  4 'Turret  Top"  Bodies — exclusive  to 
Chevrolet  in  its  price  class,  providing  for  your 
safety,  ending  all  worry  from  leaky  tops. 

Improve  Knee  Action — giving  you  the  smoothest 
ride  under  all  road  conditions,  protecting 
passengers  and  chassis  from  jolts  and  jars. 

Weatherproof,  Cable-Controlled  Brakes— to  in- 
sure quick,  positive  braking. 

*«V"  Type  Windshield — to  give  better  vision 
and  to  reduce  wind  resistance. 

Luxurious  Appointments — equal  in  quality  and 
completeness  to  those  found  in  the  highest 
priced  cars. 

Economical  operation — years  of  the  most  satis- 
factory performance  with  the  least  expense 
for  fuel,  upkeep  and  repairs. 


SMART  with  its  modern  styling  — 
roomy,  and  providing  luxurious  com- 
fort— powerful,  with  the  dependable 
operation  of  the  Blue -Flame,  Valve-in- 
Head  Engine — the  Master  de  Luxe  Chev- 
rolet gives  you  quality,  performance  and 
value,  entirely  new  in  the  low-price  field. 
You  will  appreciate  this  car  more  tho- 
roughly after  you  have  driven  it— found 
out  about  its  responsive  power,  its  ease  of 
control,  the  comfort  of  its  Knee-Action 
ride.  Check  up,  too,  on  its  economical 
operation— another  reason  for  choosing 
this  finest  of  all  Chevrolets. 
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Philippine  Business 
and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


TJEMP  and  coconut  pro- 
■*••*■  ducts  continued  the 
bright  spots  in  the  export 
picture.  The  former  pre- 
sented a  particularly  bril- 
liant spectacle,  with  prices 
increasing  an  average  of 
better  than  50  percent  dur- 
ing the  month  of  September, 
and  in  some  of  the  lower 
grades  nearly  doubling.  Since 
the  September  increase  fol- 
lowed two  months  of  steady 
though  less  spectacular  advance,  prices  are  now  nearly 
three  times  what  they  were  in  June,  for  many  grades. 
In  the  case  of  copra,  the  usual  erratic  course  of  prices 
was  pursued,  with  weakness  in  the  first  half  of  the 
month  followed  by  strength  in  the  last  half  as  the 
expected  large  arrivals  did  not  materialize  and  war 
talk  offered  hope  of  foreign  demand  for  oil.  Sugar 
exports  held  up  well  but  there  is  little  left  of  this 
year's  export  quota.  Tobacco  prices  continue  strong, 
due  to  the  very  short  crop  and  the  exceptionally  high 
quality. 

The  American  cordage  quota  is  nearly  all  used  up 
and  local  manufacturers  will  have  to  depend  almost 
entirely  on  markets  outside  the  United  States  until 
next  April.  Mining  production  reached  a  new  record 
figure  of  P2, 83 1,61 2.  The  first  shipment  of  chrome 
ore,  amounting  to  510  tons,  was  made  to  the  United 
States  just  after  the  end  of  the  month.  The  mining 
share  market  was  weak,  however,  the  speculating 
public  being  apparently  diverted  the  newly  aroused 
interest  in  oil. 

The  rice  situation  continued  difficult  in  September, 
increasing  prices  failing  to  bring  out  adequate  sup- 
plies until  the  Government  started  to  import  rice 
duty-free  from  Hongkong.  A  plan  to  award  con- 
tracts for  the  importation  of  200,000  sacks  of  rice 
from  Saigon,  for  distribution  in  the  provinces,  was 
abandoned  when  increasing  quantities  of  domestic 
rice  came  out  of  storage  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

Markets  for  imported  commodities  continued  good. 
Cotton  cloth  prices  were  firm,  in  anticipation  of  an 
agreement  by  Japanese  exporters  for  voluntary  limi- 
tation of  exports.  A  good  volume  of  indent  orders 
was  placed  in  the  United  States,  though  there  was 
some  resistance  at  the  end  of  the  month  to  rising 
American  prices.  Flour  prices  continued  to  advance, 
with  demand  exceeding  supply.  Imports  of  Japanese 
condensed  milk  were  again  prominent.  Sales  of 
automobiles,  trucks,  parts  and  tires  were  seasonally 
slow.  Japanese  competition  on  hardware  items, 
such  as  vises,  axes,  shovels,  wood  screws,  wrenches, 
etc.,  is  reported  from  the  provinces.  These  are  of 
unsatisfactory  quality  but  low  in  price.  Sales  of 
galvanized  iron  are  reported  to  have  fallen  off  but 
this  is  probably  only  temporary.  Importers  and 
dealers  are  generally  optimistic  regarding  the  im- 
mediate future.  The  large  number  of  letters  of 
credit  being  opened  indicates  that  the  volume  of 
imports  may  be  expected  to  continue  and  imports 
for  the  year  are  now  expected  to  exceed  those  for 
1934.  Collections  are  satisfactory.  Dollar  exchange 
continued  easy. 

Sugar  benefit  payments  totaled  about  P15,000,000 
on  September  30.  By  October  11,  they  had  reached 
Pl6,026,248. 

Export  cargoes  were  lower  to  Japan  but  continued 
good  to  the  United  States  and  improved  a  little  to 
Europe.  Manila  Railroad  carloadings  were  about 
the  same  as  in  August  but  continue  better  than  last 
year. 

While  September  real  estate  sales,  amounting  to 
PI, 089, 807,  showed  a  great,  improvement  over  the 
previous  month,  they  were  considerably  below  the 
Pl,991,257  for  September  of  last  year.  They  were 
about  the  same  as  for  September,  1933.  Total  sales 
for  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  were  Pl2,851,323 
as  compared  with  P9, 17 7,042  for  the  same  period 
of  1934,  or  an  increase  of  P3,674,281. 

The  value  of  building  permits  for  September  show- 
ed a  considerable  drop  from  August  and  totaled  only 
P171,500,  of  which  P68,300  was  for  repairs.  The 
total  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1935  as  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year  is  as  follows: 


1935  1984 

(Pesos)  (Pesos) 

New 2,100,000  2,176,000 

Repairs 350,000  272,000 

Total 2,450,000  2,448,000 


Power  production  amounted  to  P9, 754, 000  KWH 
in  September,  showing  an  increase,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  first  of  the  year,  of  259,000  KWH  over  the 
same  month  last  year.  The  total  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1935  is  84,517,000  KWH  as  against  88,- 
780,000  KWH  for  the  same  period  of  1934. 

Registrations  of  new  radio  receiving  sets  during 
September  totaled  265,  with  120  cancellations.  For 
the  first  nine  months,  3,271  new  sets  were  registered, 
with  938  cancellations. 

There  were  25  stock  corporations  registered  in 
September,  with  a  total  of  P67 1,920  subscribed  and 
P187.806  paid-in  in  cash,  P34,880  in  property  and 
P255,000  in  mining  claims.  Of  the  subscribed  cap- 
ital, P161,600  is  registered  as  American  and  P440,- 
320  as  Filipino.  Of  the  total  subscribed  capital, 
P382,600  went  into  mining  companies,  including 
several  companies  with  Filipino  capital  formed  to 
prospect  for  oil.  Merchandising  companies  account 
for  P105,000  of  subscribed  capital,  largely  Spanish. 
There  were  4  partnerships  registered,  with  a  total 
investment  of  P129,000,  largely  by  Chinese  and  in 
merchandising. 

Foreign  Trade  (August) 

Both  imports  and  exports  declined  in  value  during 
August,  compared  with  July,  but  the  favorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  was  maintained,  exports  exceeding 
imports  by  P2,620,527.  This  compares  with  a 
favorable  balance  of  P3,419,911  in  July,  1935,  and  an 
unfavorable  balance  of  P3,312,984  in  August,  1934. 
For  the  first  eight  months  of  1935,  exports  were 
valued  at  P126,062,570,  or  25  percent  less  than  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1934,  while  imports  declined 
slightly  from  Plll,841,056  to  P110,410,458,  or  just 
slightly  more  than  one  percent.  Thus  the  favorable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year 
amounts  to  P15,652,162,  against  P55,929,081  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  continued  to  exceed 
imports  therefrom,  the  total  excess  during  the  first 
eight  months  of  1935  amounting  to  P29,901,618, 
compared  with  P72,045,955  in  the  same  period  last 
year.  Imports  from  Japan  increased  during  August, 
compared  with  July,  while  exports  to  Japan  declined, 
thus  increasing  the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  with 
that  country.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1935, 
imports  from  Japan  have  amounted  in  value  to  P13,- 
812,903,  while  exports  to  Japan  totaled  P6.748.085. 

Transportation 
Shipping 

Cargoes. — Orient  interport  only  fair,  with  logs 
below  average  and  hemp  easing  off.  United  States 
Pacific  coast  good,  especially  copra  and  lumber. 
United  States  Atlantic  coast  good,  especially  coconut 
oil  and  hemp.  Europe  only  fair,  except  for  lumber 
and  copra  cake,  which  showed  some  improvement. 
Inter-island  cargoes  were  slow. 

Passenger  Traffic. — Inward  picking  up.  Outward 
continues  seasonally  slow.  Inter-island  seasonally 
slow. 

Manila  Railroad 

Revenue  freight  carloadings  were  about  the  same  as 
the  previous  month,  with  a  weekly  average  of  1,226 
cars,  carrying  11,157  tons,  for  the  four  weeks  ended 
September  21,  1935,  compared  with  an  average  of 
1,121  cars,  carrying  11,104  tons  for  the  four  weeks 
ended  August  24.  Loadings  were  better  than  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  when  the  weekly  average 
was  1,120  cars  and  10,006  tons.  Rice,  sugar,  molas- 
ses, lumber,  tobacco,  mineral  products  and  manufac- 
tures were  better  than  last  year  at  this  time,  while 
copra  and  coconuts  moved  in  lower  volume.  Less- 
than-carload  lot  shipments  were  about  the  same. 

Aviation 

The  Philippine  Aerial  Taxi  Company  points  out 
that  it  has  completed  two  years  of  daily  flying  without 
an  accident.  In  the  four  years  that  it  has  been 
operating  between  Manila  and  Baguio,  it  has  13,538 
passengers  and  flown  7,153  hours.  Over  99  percent 
of  scheduled  round  trips  have  been  successfully 
completed.  The  company  has  just  announced  that  a 
weekly  service  to  Paracale  will  be  inaugurated  on 
October  18,  at  P35  one  way  and  P70  for  the  round 
trip.  The  weekly  plane  will  leave  Manila  Friday 
mornings. 
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The  Legislature  has  not  yet  acted  on  the  Pan- 
American  franchise  but  it  is  hoped  favorable  action 
will  be  taken  before  adjournment.  It  is  understood 
that  the  company  is  ready  to  start  the  service  soon 
after  the  fanchise  is  granted.  There  are  rumors  that 
the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  Company  is  working 
on  a  plan  for  service  between  the  Philippines  and 
Java,  in  collaboration  with  the  KNIIM,  but  there  is 
no  official  confirmation.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Dutch  company  would  be  responsible  for  the  service 
between  Batavia  and  Zamboanga  while  the  INAEC 
would  operate  the  connecting  link  between  Zam- 
boanga and  Manila.  If  this  service  should  be  inau- 
gurated, it  would,  together  with  the  trans-Pacific 
service  of  the  Pan  American,  nearly  complete  the 
circuit  of  the  world,  leaving  only  the  trans-Atlantic 

(The  Pan  American  franchise  bill  was  passed  by 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  before  the  close  of  the 
session  on  October  17.) 

Government  Revenues 

Collections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  in 
Manila  (about  73.5  percent  of  the  total  for  the  Islands) 
declined  from  P812,596  in  August  to  P662,664  in 
September.  However,  despite  this  seasonal  decline, 
receipts  in  September,  1935,  were  still  substantially 
ahead  of  the  September,  1934,  collections  of  P532,101. 
The  September,  1935,  collections  included  P534.460 
of  excise  taxes,  P55,143  of  income  taxes  and  P82.744 
of  United  States  internal  revenue  collected  in  the 
Philippines.  Gross  collections  were  reduced  by  the 
P 19 1,145  allotment  to  the  provinces,  the  totals  given 
above  being  the  net  receipts.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1935,  net  collections  have  totaled  P14.970,- 
373,  or  2  per  cent  more  than  for  the  corresponding 
period  of  1934. 

September  Customs  collections  were  3  per  cent 
greater  than  August  collections,  but  were  31  per  cent 
ahead  of  September,  1934.  For  the  first  nine  months 
of  1935,  Customs  collections  were  10  percent  greater 
than  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1934.  Internal 
revenue  collections  on  imported  merchandise  declined 
slightly  in  September,  but  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1935  were  8  per  cent  ahead  of  the  corresponding 
period  last  year.  Customs  highway  special  fund 
collections,  as  well  as  Customs  port  works  fund  col- 
lections, decreased  slightly  in  September,  compared 
with  August.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  the  year, 
the  former  shows  a  slight  decline  from  the  first  nine 
months  of  1934,  while  the  latter  is  down  by  40  per 
cent.  Total  collections  of  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
were  16  per  cent  higher  in  September,  1935,  than 
September  last  year;  but  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1935  were  only  1  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding period  of  last  year. 

Banking  and  Credit 
There  was  little  change  in  the  consolidated  bank 
figures  during  the  month,  except  for  the  continued 
increase  in  active  circulation,  which  is  higher  than  at 
any  time  since  January.  This  is  apparently  due  to 
the  active  foreign  demand  for  hemp  and  coconut 
products  and  the  good  prices  being  received  therefor. 
Demand  and  time  deposits  increased  slightly,  both 
being  higher  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Conso- 
lidated figures  of  all  banks  as  of  September  28,  1935, 
are  as  follows: 

Thousands  of  Pesos 

Sept.  28    Aug.  81  Sept.  29 

1935         1935  1934 

Total  resources 251,159    251,302  235,860 

Cash  on  hand 22,895      23,704  22,646 

Loans,      discounts      and 

overdrafts 98,455      98,326  93,000 

Investments 55,429      57,920  54,968 

Demand  deposits 58,075      56,335  54,139 

Time  deposits 83,605      82,841  76,614 

Net       working       capital, 

foreign  banks. ........        9,178        9,027  5,300 

Average  weekly  debits  to 
individual        accounts, 

four  weeks  ending 21,788      21,130  19,557 

Total  net  circulation. .  .  .     109,449  107,856  100,265 

Total     Government     re- 
serves      152,843    148,407  135,923 

Domestic  collections  continue  generally  satisfac- 
tory, with  some  companies  reporting  improvement. 
In  Manila,  they  continue  good.  Cebu  and  Zam- 
boanga merchants  are  also  paying  promptly.  Iloilo 
and  Negros  are  about  as  usual.  Central  Luzon  is  a 
little  slow,  having  suffered  severely  from  floods  in 
June  and  July  which  have  not  yet  completely  sub- 
sided. On  the  whole,  collections  seem  to  be  a  little 
better  than  last  year. 

Sugar 

The  market  opened  firm,  rising  to  P7.50  per  picul 
in  the  first  week,  at  which  figure  limited  quantities  of 
export  sugar  changed  hands  during  the  first  three 
weeks  of  the  month.  In  the  last  week,  there  was  no 
activity  in  export  sugar.  Exports  to  September  30 
this  year  total  456,118  long  tons,  or  about  510,000 
short  tons,  leaving  only  about  14,000  tons  that  may  be 
exported  to  reach  the  United  States  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  Exports  during  October  and  November 
may  therefore  be  expected  to  be  small. 

The  Hawaiian-Philippine  Company  started  milling 
in  September  but  most  centrals  will  not  start  before 
December  1.  Reports  from  Pangasinan  indicate 
that  the  1935-36  crop  may  be  below  the  quota  amount, 
permitting  some  use  of  reserves.  There  is  also  un- 
derstood to  have  been  considerable  damage  to  reserve 
sugar. 

The  domestic  market  was  strong  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  with  high  grades  of  washed  sugar  selling 
as  high  as  F 7. 75  to  P8  per  picul  while  ordinary  raw 
sold  at  P7.15.  A  sudden  demand  in  Cebu  carried  the 
price  of  raw  sugar  as  high  as  P7.50  (including  proces- 
sing tax)  at  that  center  about  the  middle  of  the  month. 


The  price  did  not  go  so  high  in  Manila,  but  interest 
continued  active,  due  mainly  to  speculative  opera- 
tions, and  sales  were  made  for  October-November  and 
December  delivery,  in  Manila,  at  P7.40. 

According  to  the  Philippine  Sugar  Association,  43 
of  the  46  centrals  in  the  Philippines  had  an  aggregate 
of  296,758  piculs  of  domestic  consumption  sugar  in 
their  warehouses  on  August  31,  or  about  30  percent 
of  their  1935  quota.  The  Luzon  centrals  have  ap- 
parently been  selling  domestic  consumption  sugar 
less  freely  than  those  in  Negros,  the  former  still 
holding  42  per  cent  of  their  quota  against  22  per  cent 
for  the  latter.  Sales  of  70  per  cent  of  the  quota 
amount  in  eight  months,  or  662/3  per  cent  of  the 
year,  indicate  that  there  will  be  no  surplus  of  domestic 
consumption  sugar  in  the  hands  of  the  centrals. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  41,666 
long  tons  of  centrifugal  and  7,403  long  tons  of  refined 
sugar  in  September.  Shipments  this  year,  up  to 
September  30,  have  been  as  follows: 

Long   Tons 
Nov.  1,  1934    Nov.  1,  1933 
to  to 

Sept  30,  1935  Sept.  3,  1934 

Centrifugal 400,511  1,194,472 

Refined 55,607 60,412 

Total 456.118  1,254,884 

Coconut  Products 
Copra. — Copra  continued  its  erratic  course  in 
September.  Resecada,  opening  the  month  at  P8  per 
100  kilos,  fell  off  to  P7  by  the  end  of  tne  first  week. 
There  were  some  sales  below  that  figure,  but  most  of 
the  larger  dealers  had  sufficient  contracts  at  F8  to 
lend  some  strength  to  the  market.  About  the  middle 
of  the  month,  war  talk  was  resumed  and  bidding  by 
dealers  anxious  to  cover  their  contracts  pushed  the 
price  up  to  P8.50  toward  the  end  of  the  month.  It 
reacted  a  little  at  the  close  of  the  month  but  rose 
sharply  at  the  beginning  of  October  as  war  seemed 
imminent.  In  addition  to  war  talk  and  sales  con- 
racts,  the  skittish  copra  market  was  affected  by  the 
edible  market  for  oil,  which  is  narrower  than  the  soap 
market  but  can  offer  better  prices  when  it  is  buying, 
and  by  the  disappointing  arrivals  of  copra  in  Manila. 
Copra  receipts  were  a  little  higher  than  in  Sep- 
tember, 1934,  in  Manila,  and  substantially  higher  in 
Cebu,  but  they  were  below  August  in  each  case  and 
much  below  expectations.  Stocks  were  about  the 
same  at  the  end  of  the  month  as  at  the  beginning,  in 
Manila,  and  somewhat  higher  in  Cebu,  but  are  low 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  Reports  from  the  provinces 
ndicate  that  nuts  are"  plentiful,  particularly  in  the 
outhern  islands,  and  much  larger  arrivals  are  ex- 
pected in  October.  Exports  in  September  were  bet- 
ter than  in  August,  due  chiefly  to  shipments  toEurope. 
Compared  with  last  year,  exports  continue  low,  due 
largely  to  the  smaller  supply  of  nuts.  The  European 
market  strengthened  during  the  month  but  prices  are 
still  not  sufficient  to  permit  Europe  to  compete 
actively  with  domestic  and  American  mills. 

Coconut  oil. — Local  prices  fluctuated  between  15 
and  17  centavos,  in  sympathy  with  the  American 
market,  which  opened  at  3-3/4  cents,  fell  to  3-1/2 
cents,  jumped  to  4  cents  and  eased  off  at  the  end  to 
3-5/8  cents.  Most  of  the  demand  was  from  the 
edible  market,  soapers  being  unable  to  pay  the  high 
prices,  taking  into  consideration  the  excise  tax. 
Exports  were  heavy  in  September  but  production 
kept  pace,  with  the  result  that  stocks  were  not  re- 
duced. 

Schnurmacher's  statistics  for  September,  1935,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month  and  September 
of  last  year,  are  as  follows: 

Sept.1935  Aug.  1935  Sept. 1934 
Copra — Prices,    resecada, 
buyers'   godowns,   Ma- 
nila, pesos  per  100  kilos: 

High    8.50         8.25         6.00 

Low 6.80         6.00         4.40 

Abaca  (Manila  Hemp) 

The  upward  trend  of  prices  in  August  was  con- 
tinued in  September,  causing  quotations  to  reach  the 
highest  level  since  the  end  of  1930.  However,  with 
local  supplies  comparatively  scarce,  a  limited  volume 
of  business  was  transacted,  buyers  exercising  caution 
and  sellers  being  disinclined  to  force  sales. 

Bailings  were  smaller  in  September  than  in  August, 
but  as  exports  also  declined  there  was  little  change  in 
stocks.  The  decline  in  exports  was  caused  largely 
by  smaller  shipments  to  Japan  which  had  been  a 
heavy  buyer  in  previous  months. 

Closing  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.),  pesos  per  picul, 
for  various  grades  were  reported  as  follows: 

CD,  21.50;  E,  20.50;  F,  18.50;  I,  17.00;  J-l,  16.00; 
G,  14.50;  J-2,  13.00;  H,  11.50;  K,  11.50;  L-l,  9.50; 
L-2,  8.50;  M-l,  9.75. 

Rice 
Prices  increasing  throughout  most  of  September 
failed  to  bring  out  supplies  of  rice  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  and  considerable  distress  was 
reported.  Luxury  grades  increased  in  price  from 
P6.15-6.35  at  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  P7.65 
toward  the  end,  while  macans,  the  staple  of  the  poorer 
people,  went  from  P5.90-6.00  as  high  as  F7.25.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  who  had 
declared  that  P6  was  an  ample  price  for  macans, 
tried  at  first  to  get  rice  to  the  poorer  people  in  Manila 
by  buying  it  in  the  provinces  and  reselling  it  through 
the  Manila  Trading  Center.  This  being  ineffectual, 
it  was  finally  decided  that  the  Government  should 
import  a  limited  quantity,  free  of  duty,  for  distribu- 
tion through  the  provincial  treasurers.  Tenders 
were  asked  for  200,000  sacks  of  Saigon  rice,  to  be 
brought  in  by  local  companies  with  Saigon  connec- 
tions, and  the  Government  itself  arranged  to  bring 
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CATALINA 

415-417  A.  Mabini  St. 
Manila  Tel.  5-62-30 

NOVELTIES  DRESSMAKING 


Only  a  Clear  Skin 

Can  Be  Beautiful 


Free  your  skin  of  blemishes  and  all  dis- 
colorations  that  mar  its  natural  loveliness 
with  pure  Mercolized  Wax.  Each  time  you 
apply  Mercolized  Wax  it  brings  some  im- 
provement to  the  skin.  It  begins  by  melt- 
ing down  into  the  pores  and  purging  them 
of  all  impurities.  Then  it  gently  absorbs 
the  grimy,  dirt-laden  surface  skin  in  tiny, 
invisible  particles.  The  beautiful  new  young 
under  skin  gradually  appears.  The  con- 
tinued use  of  pure  Mercolized  Wax  will  keep 
this  new  complexion  always  looking  its  best. 
Mercolized  Wax  brings  out  the  hidden 
beauty  in  the  skin. 

Saxolite  Astringent  reduces  wrinkles 
and  other  age-lines.  Saxolite  stimulates 
relaxed  tissues  and  refines  coarse  pores.  It 
is  a  refreshing,  bracing  skin  tonic.  Use  it 
daily.  Saxolite  Astringent  is  made  by  dis- 
solving one  ounce  Saxolite  in  one-half  pint 
witch  hazel.     At  all  drug  and  dept.  stores. 
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in  60,000  sacks  from  Hongkong.  This  action  brought 
out  a  good  deal  of  rice  that  had  been  held  in  storage, 
resulting  in  easier  prices,  and  none  of  the  tenders  for 
Saigon  rice  were  accepted.  By  the  end  of  the  month, 
domestic  rice  was  being  offered  to  the  Government 
at  F6.25  to  P6.50.  A  firmer  tendency  was  noted 
early  in  October,  however. 

No  definite  information  is  available  regarding  the 
amount  of  rice  in  storage,  though  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce is  making  efforts  to  obtain  a  reliable  estimate. 
The  new  crop,  according  to  agents  of  the  Bureau 
of  Commerce,  will  be  15  to  20  per  cent  below  last 
year's  in  Central  Luzon,  due  to  flooding  and  disease. 
Private  estimators  place  it  somewhat  lower.  It  is 
also  reported  that  the  crop  in  Negros  will  be  short. 

Tobacco 

Purchase  of  the  1935  crop  in  Cagayan  province 
has  been  practically  terminated,  at  prices  highly 
advantageous  to  the  farmers.  In  Isabela  province 
a  good  proportion  of  the  crop  still  remains  unsold, 
the  farmers  holding  out  for  yet  higher  prices.  Ship- 
ments abroad  during  September  amounted  to  128,673 
kilos  as  compared  with  1,382,684  for  the  same  month 
last   year. 

For  the  nine  months  of  1935,  exports  of  raw  leaf, 
stripped  tobacco  and  scraps  have  totaled  12,053,748 
kilos,  compared  with  7,234,700  kilos  in  the  same 
period  of  1934. 

Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  to 
21,825,656  in  September,  compared  with  13,964,883 
in  August  and  5,324,874  in  September,  1934.  For 
the  first  nine  months  of  1935,  cigar  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  154,248,797  units  as 
compared  with  144,201,305  units  in  the  same  period 
of  1934.  Exports  to  other  countries  during  Sep- 
tember are  estimated  to  have  totaled  900,000  units. 

Mining 
Gold  production  reached  a  new  record  in  Septem- 
ber, with  113,250  tons  milled,  yielding  F2,831,612. 
Every  mine  with  the  exception  of  United  Paracale, 
which  had  some  mechanical  troubles,  showed  an 
increase  over  the  previous  month,  and  Benguet  Con- 
solidated made  a  new  record.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1935,  production  has  totaled  P22.962.762 
and  for  the  year  it  seems  certain  to  exceed  P30.000,- 
000.  September  production  by  mines  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Antamok  Goldfields*.  . 

Baguio  Gold 

Balatoc 

Benguet  Consolidated  . 
Benguet  Exploration.  . 

Demonstration 

Ipo 

Itogon 

I.X.L 

Paniqui 

Suyoc  Consolidated .  . . 
United  Paracale 

Total 


Tons  Milled 

11,000 

5,300 

35,840 

22,615 

2,842 

4,705 

Value  (Pesos) 

268,726 

72,130 

1,027,426 

845,135 

19,660 

82,225 

4,673 

45,226 

9,176 

1,426 

10,137 

178,975 
53,957 
81,326 

3,131 
2,405 

.       113,250 

81,773 
75,053 

2,831,612 

(*)     Including  Gold  Creek. 

The  first  export  of  chromite  ore  was  made  early  in 
October  to  New  York.  It  amounted  to  510  tons. 
The  Florannie  Mining  Company,  which  made  the 
shipment,  plans  to  ship  25,000  tons  a  year  for  the 
next  four  years.  Its  developed  ore  reserves  are 
estimated  at  100,000  tons. 

The  Philippine  Iron  Mines  continue  to  ship  iron 
ore  to  Japan  at  the  rate  of  about  30,000  tons  a  month. 
There  have  been  no  recent  shipments  of  manganese. 

The  attention  of  the  speculating  public  appears  to 
be  turning  from  mines  to  oil.  Six  oil  companies  have 
been  formed,  of  which  four  are  controlled  by  one 
group  and  two  by  another.  Four  of  them  have 
properties  in  Cebu  and  the  other  two  on  the  Bondoc 
Peninsula,  Tayabas.  So  far,  development  work  has 
not  progressed  to  a  point  where  it  is  possible  to  make 
any  estimate  of  prospects,  but  surface  indications  are 
said  to  be  favorable.  Bondoc  Peninsula  has  been 
explored  in  the  past  without  apparent  success,  how- 
ever. Geological  work  is  now  being  done  and  it  is 
expected  that  test  holes  will  be  drilled  in  due  course. 

(A  bill  validating  mining  claims  located  in  forest 
reserves  was  finally  passed  by  the  Legislature  on 
October  15  and  approved  by  the  Governor-General. 
This  is  reassuring  to  stockholders  in  companies  own- 
ing these  claims,  which  aggregate  a  very  considerable 
amount.  An  attempt  to  amend  the  bill  by  giving 
long-term  leases  to  the  present  claim-holders,  in 
place  of  validating  their  claims,  was  defeated  in  the 
Legislature.) 


News  Summary 


The  Philippines 

Sept.  18.— Col.  Elmore  F. 
Taggart  of  Baguio,  well  known 
retired  Army  officer,  dies  follow- 
ing an  automobile  accident, 
aged  76. 

Sept.  19. — Bishop  Gregorio 
Aglipay,  one  of  the  defeated  can- 
didates for  the  Commonwealth 
presidency,  states  that  the  peo- 
ple have  made  their  decision 
and  that  their  will  should  be 
respected,  and  sends  President- 
elect Manuel  L.  Quezon  a  brief  message:  "I  congratu- 
late you  on  your  victory". 


Edward  Kemp,  legal  adviser  to  Governor-General 
Frank  Murphy,  is  appointed  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  to  become  legal  adviser  to  the  American 
High  Commissioner,  and  J.  Weldon  Jones,  present 
Insular  Auditor,  to  the  post  of  financial  expert  on  the 
Commissioner's  staff. 

Sept.  20. — Aglipay  occasions  surprise  by  announc- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  Republican  Party  that  the  frauds 
committed  should  render  the  elections  void  and  by 
proposing  that  a  new  election  be  held. 

Due  to  growing  unrest  among  the  people  because 
of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  rice  due  to  losses 
from  storms  and  insect  pests,  the  Cabinet  decides  to 
import  rice  free  of  duty  to  make  good  the  shortage. 

Sept.  21. — Rep.  Julio  Nalundasan,  reelected  to  the 
Assembly,  is  shot  and  killed  while  standing  in  front 
of  his  window  after  dinner  at  his  home  in  Batac, 
Ilocos  Norte,  by  an  unidentified  assassin.  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  Provincial  Governor  the 
town  is  placed  under  Constabulary  control. 

General  Emilio  Aguinaldo's  "National  Socialist 
Party"  sends  a  cablegram  to  the  President,  signed 
by  former  representative,  and  campaign  manager, 
Emiliano  Tria  Tirona,  accusing  the  Governor-General 
of  "partiality"  for  having  permitted  department 
secretaries  to  work  for  the  Coalition  candidates 
which  "attitude  encouraged  active  intervention 
officials  commissions  threats  coercions  election  frauds 
constabulary  and  police  meddling  election  results 
adulterated  expression  of  popular  will  evidence  of 
frauds  can  not  submit  to  Murphy  as  losing  confidence 
his  fairness  such  frauds  causing  discontent  among 
masses  immediate  action  earnestly  requested." 

Sept.  22. — Resident  Commissioner  Pedro  Guevara, 
recently  arrived  in  Manila,  in  an  address  again  advo- 
cates an  American  protectorate  over  the  Philippines. 

Sept.  23. — -Quezon  receives  a  message  from  the 
President,  "My  most  cordial  congratulations  upon 
your  election  to  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of 
the  Filipino  people.  Your  overwhelming  choice 
by  the  electorate  is  a  fitting  culmination  of  your 
many  years  of  patriotic  labor  on  behalf  of  your 
country".  Quezon  replies:  "I  am  deeply  touched  by 
your  very  generous  message  of  congratulations.  It 
is  fitting  that  at  this  time  I  should  express,  on  behalf, 
of  my  country  as  well  as  of  myself,  our  profound 
gratitude  to  you,  your  government,  and  your  people 
for  the  noble  and  successful  work  accomplished  by 
the  United  States  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  a  monu- 
mentto  the  sense  of  justice  and  love  of  freedom  of 
your  great  nation". 

The     Governor-General     issues     a     proclamation 
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declaring  that  an  emergency  exists  due  to  a  serious 
shortage  of  rice  and  designates  the  Bureau  of  Com- 
merce as  a  relief  organization  to  import  rice,  free  of 
duty,  in  any  quantity  necessary,  to  sell  to  the  public 
at  cost.  Unrest  and  violence  is  reported  from  several 
provinces  as  prices  continue  to  soar. 

The  Philippine  Legislature  opens  in  final  session. 

Sept.  24. — Quezon  states  that  "it  is  idle  to  talk 
about  a  protectorate  because  even  if  everybody  m 
the  Philippines  were  for  it,  America  would  not  con- 
sider it  for  a  minute  .  .  .  America  is  willing  to  let  us 
have  either  our  own  sovereignty  and  independence, 
or  to  let  us  remain  under  American  sovereignty.  .  .  . 
Everything  we  have  done  so  far  would  be  a  mockery, 
acts  of  bad  faith  on  our  part,  unless  we  sincerely  want 
and  mean  to  be  an  independent  nation.  .  .  .  The 
die  is  cast  and  there  is  only  one  serious,  one  decent, 
one  honorable,  one  courageous  thing  for  the  Filipinos 
to  do  and  that  is  to  go  ahead  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Republic  without  hesitation 
and  without  dismay,  but  with  determination  and 
valor.  That  there  are  dangers  in  our  path,  only  the 
blind  or  the  fool  would  deny.     But  we  shall  overcome 

every  obstacle "     (See  editorial  in  the  October 

Philippine  Magazine) 

Sept.  25. — Quezon  leaves  unexpectedly  on  a  ten- 
day  vacation  trip  to  Hongkong. 

Guevara  states  he  will  resume  his  law  practice  in 
Manila  which  is  taken  as  an  announcement  of  his 
retirement  as  Commissioner. 

The  President  appoints  E.  D.  Hester,  present 
economic  adviser  to  the  Governor-General  on  fur- 
lough from  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to  become 
assistant  financial  adviser  to  the  High  Commissioner. 

Two  blocks  in  the  commercial  district  of  Lucena, 
Tayabas,  are  destroyed  by  fire.  The  damage  is  esti- 
mated at  P2 50,000,  and  two  children  are  reported 
missing. 

Sept.  26.— The  preliminary  report  of  the  commis- 
sion headed  by  Major  George  C.  Dunham,  medical 
adviser  to  the  Governor -General,  recommends  the 
continuation  of  the  present  policy  of  segregating 
lepers,  declaring  that  home  segregation,  as  proposed 
in  the  Nolasco  bill  vetoed  last  July,  is  impracticable 
as  a  control  measure  in  the  Philippines.     The  com- 
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mission  also  advises  the  voluntary  sterilization  of 
lepers. 

Sept.  27. — The  Senate  passes  the  Pan  American 
Airways  franchise  bill  and  the  Baluyot  bill  legalizing 
mining  claims  located  in  forest  reserves. 

The  Governor-General  issues  an  executive  order 
requiring  the  report  to  the  government  of  all  stores 
of  rice  within  five  days  and  imposing  restrictions  on 
transfers  and  sales. 

Sept.  29. — Quezon  suddenly  returns  from  his  visit 
to  Hongkong. 

The  thirty-two  Philippine  Boy  Scouts  who  were 
sent  to  America  to  attend  the  International  Scout 
Jamboree  at  Washington  return  to  Manila,  safe  and 
sound.  The  Jamboree  was  cancelled  because  of  the 
prevalence  of  meningitis,  but  the  boys  were  received 
by  the  President,  the  only  group  to  be  so  honored. 

Sept.  SO. — Rice  prices  drop  as  shipments  from 
China  begin  to  arrive. 

Oct.  1. — A  party  of  eleven  Japanese  peers  arrives 
in  Manila  declaring  their  visit  has  no  official  signi- 
ficance. They,  however,  intend  to  visit  Davao  and 
will  gather  data  on  the  Japanese  landholdings  there 
for  presentation  to  the  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
for  use  in  the  proposed  conference  with  Washington 
officials  on  the  matter  of  the  cancellation  of  illegal 
Japanese  landholdings  recently  undertaken  by  the 
Philippine  government.  Eiji  Wajima  of  the  Bureau 
of  American  Affairs  of  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Office  is 
now  in  Davao  on  a  "holiday". 

Oct.  2. — Three  Constabulary  agents,  sent  to  Kawit, 
Cavite,  to  report  on  the  political  meetings  being 
held  nightly  in  the  grounds  of  the  Aguinaldo  home, 
are  assaulted,  and  bloodshed  is  narrowly  averted. 

The  Senate  passes  the  bill  providing  for  the  recla- 
mation of  an  arek  of  Manila  Bay  near  the  Elks  Club 
for  the  premises  for  the  home  and  offices  of  the  High 
Commissioner.  The  Senate  also  passes  the  franchise 
bills  for  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  Company  and 
the  Manila  Aerial  Taxie  Company,  and  a  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  tne  large  official  party 
coming  from  the  United  States  to  attend  the  inau- 
guration. 

Luis  Meneses,  manager  of  the  Teachers'  Pension 
Investment  Board,  has  resigned  and  M.  G.  del  Rosa- 
rio,  chief  of  the  Accounting  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  has  been  appointed  acting  manager, 
according  to  an  announcement  of  Vice-Governor 
J.  R.  Hayden. 

Oct.  3. — Aguinaldo  in  a  press  interview  declares 
that  many  of  his  followers  are  resentful  over  the  out- 
come of  the  election,  but  denies  that  any  disorder  is 
likely  to  result.  He  says  he  is  gathering  evidence 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  of  fraud  and  coercion 
committed  on  behalf  of  the  Quezon-Osmena  ticket 
which  he  will  present  to  competent  local  authorities 
to  see  that  it  reaches  the  President  in  support  of  his 
claim  that  the  election  was  "scandalous  and  illegal". 
He  states  that  people  have  been  coming  to  his  house 
to  denounce  these  frauds,  but  that  he  has  invariably 
advised  them  to  keep  the  peace.  He  claims  that 
there  have  been  reports  of  a  plot  to  assassinate  him 
and  that  the  people  are  possibly  excited  about  this. 
Constabulary  activity,  according  to  him,  probably 
represented  propaganda  to  get  larger  appropriations. 

The  House  passes  the  Constabulary  bill  appro- 
priating Pi, 877,308. 22  for  the  organization  of  new 
companies,  etc.,  including  signal  and  chemical  war- 
fare units. 

Oct.  5.— A  papal  decree  is  released  in  Manila 
declaring  the  Lady  of  Guadalupe  the  patron  saint  of 
the  Philippines  in  accordance  with  "letters  of  peti- 
tion" sent  to  Rome.  "We  define  and  declare  that 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  under  the  aforesaid  title  of 
Guadalupe,  is  before  God  the  heavenly  Patroness  of 
the   Philippine   Islands." 

Oct.  6. — The  Senate  passes  the  Constabulary  bill. 

Oct.  7. — Reported  that  the  nighty  meetings  of 
disgruntled  persons  are  continuing  at  Kawit,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  authorities  to  discourage  them.  It 
is  said  that  vows  to  assassinate  Quezon  and  Osmena 
are   openly  made. 

Oct.  8. — Aguinaldo  calls  on  the  Governor-General 
but  the  subject  of  their  conference  is  not  made  public. 

Reported  that  the  authorities  suspect  there  are  at 
least  two  unauthorized  radio  stations  operating  in 
the  Philippines,  one  of  them  in  the  mountains  of 
Mindanao,  probably  in  Davao,  and  an  investigation 
of  the  "mysterious  interceptions  reported  by  radio 
operators  of  coded  radio  messages  from  the  Philip- 
pines to  a  foreign  country"  is  under  way. 

Oct.  9. — Reported  that  the  Confederation  of  Sugar 
Planters  has  cabled  Washington  urging  that  the  reim- 
bursement direct  to  planters  of  the  processing  tax  in 
the  form  of  benefit  payments  be  continued. 

Oct.  10. — Vice-Governor  Hayden  announces  he 
plans  to  leave  the  Philippines  some  time  in  November 
to  resume  his  work  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Hayden  in  an  address  at  the  College  of  Agriculture, 
Los  Bafios,  urges  the  development  of  Mindanao,  for 
as  long  as  it  remains  undeveloped  it  "will  continue  to 
offer  a  tempting  lure  to  other  nations". 

Oct.  12. — The  Legislature  in  a  joint  session  adopts 
a  concurrent  resolution  certifying  to  the  Governor- 
General  the  results  of  the  elections. 

The  Senate  approves  the  gratuity  bill  providing 
payments  to  officials  and  employees  whose  positions 
are  automatically  abolished  according  to  the  terms 
of  the  Constitution  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

Reported  that  Quezon  is  considering  the  creation 
of  an  "office  or  commission  of  propaganda"  to  keep 
the  people  systematically  informed  as  to  what  the 
government  is  doing  for  their  welfare  and  in  order 
to  counteract  unrest  and  discontent. 

Francis  Burton  Harrison,  Governor-General  from 
1912  to  1921,  arrives  in  Manila  to  attend  the  inaugu- 
ration. 
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Oct.  H. — Reported  that  Aguinaldo  has  presented 
the  Governor-General  with  a  voluminous  report 
containing  charges  supported  by  affidavits  of  elec- 
toral frauds  committed  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Announced  in  Manila  that  the  Robert  Dollar 
Company's  round-the-world  liners  will  continue 
regular  schedules  from  Manila  to  New  York  by  way 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  that  calls  will  be  made  at 
Naples  and  Genoa.  Passengers  and  cargo  will  be 
accepted  for  Italian  ports. 

A  mob  of  hungry  people  raids  the  Goseco  camote 
plantation  in  Pampanga,  beating  up  the  overseer. 
Robberies  and  assaults  are  reported  from  other 
places  in  Pampanga  and  Nueva  Ecija,  as  rising  rice 
prices  again  cause  trouble.  The  emergency  relief 
administration  of  the  Bureau  of  Commerce  rushes 
sacks  of  rice  to  various  points  for  distribution  to 
persons  reported  to  be  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 

Quezon  donates  some  450  hectares  of  land  at  Baler 
to  the  government  on  condition  that  it  be  subdivided 
into  4 -hectare  lots  and  given  to  homesteaders. 

After  several  days  of  debate,  the  House  passes  a 
substitute  bill  for  the  mining  bill.  The  Governor- 
General  signs  it  to  same  day  and  mails  it  to  Washing- 
ton for  presidential  approval. 

Harrison  is  a  dinner  guest  at  Malacanang. 

General  Abelardo  L.  Rodriguez,  former  President 
of  Mexico,  on  a  round-the-world  tour,  visits  Manila 
for  a  day.  He  states  that  Filipinos  and  Mexicans 
have  since  Spanish  times  been  "almost  brothers"  and 
that  Mexico  wants  to  improve  the  mutual  trade  rela- 
tions. 

Oct.  15. — The  Philippines  Herald  reprints  an 
article  from  the  Osaka  Mainichi  of  October  4  in  which 
Carlos  Romulo,  Manila  newspaper  publisher,  on  his 
way  to  the  United  States,  is  reported  to  have  said  in 
Japan  that  he  is  surprised  that  the  Davao  land  issue 
was  taken  so  seriously  in  Japan,  "explaining  that  the 
whole  problem  was  started  by  Eulogio  Rodriguez, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce  .  .  .  when 
Mr.  Quezon  was  in  Washington.  .  .  ." 

Oct.  16. — The  Governor-General  refers  the  election 
protests  of  Aguinaldo  to  the  Legislature  and  also 
orders  Secretary  of  Justice  Jose  Yulo  to  investigate 
the  matter.  Aguinaldo  stated  in  his  letter  that  the 
cases  reported,  supported  by  affidavits,  are  "only 
typical  instances"  of  wholesale  frauds,  investigation 
of  which  would  "lead  to  the  discovery  of  other  irregu- 
larities which  I  am  sure  will  alter  the  result  of  the 
last  election." 

An  armed  mob  of  hungry  people  at  Macabebe, 
Pampanga,  raid  a  number  of  fish-ponds,  threatening 
the  lives  of  people  who  tried  to  interfere. 

The  House  passes  the  Pan  American  Airways 
franchise  bill  after  amendments,  and  also  the  fran- 
chise bills  of  the  Philippine  Aerial  Taxie  Company 
and  the  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  Company. 

Oct.  17. — Reported  that  during  the  past  two 
months,  six  oil  companies  have  been  formed  to  devel- 
op areas  in  Cebu  and  the  Bondoc  Peninsula  in  Ta- 
yabas  where  geologic  surveys  have  indicated  petro- 
leum may  be  found  in  paying  quantities. 

The  United  States 

Sept.  18. — Secretary  of  the  Navy  Claude  Swanson 
states  that  transferring  a  large  part  of  the  U.  S.  Fleet 
to  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  event  of  an  European 
war  has  not  been  considered.  Other  naval  sources 
indicate  that  due  to  the  removal  of  some  British 
Asiatic  Fleet  units  to  the  Mediterranean,  the  Amer- 
ican fleet  in  the  Pacific  should  be  increased  instead  of 
lessened. 

Charles  Burke  Elliott,  onetime  associate  justice  of 
the  Philippine  Supreme  Court,  and  author  of  a  two- 
volume  work,  "The  Philippines"  (1917),  dies  in  Min- 
neapolis, aged  74. 

Sept.  21. — Factions  of  the  late  Senator  Huey  Long's 
political  machine  meet  in  separate  caucuses  and 
endorse  rival  candidates  for  the  governorship. 

Sept.  23. — The  long  threatened  nation-wide  strike 
of  bituminous  coalmine  workers  starts  as  a  result  of 
the  breakdown  of  wage  and  hour  negotiations.  The 
walk-out  is  directed  by  John  L.  Lewis,  President  of 
the  United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  and  400,000 
men  are  said  to  have  quit  their  jobs. 

Sept.  24. — Joe  Louis,  Detroit  negro,  knocks  out 
Max  Baer  of  California  in  the  fourth  of  a  scheduled 
fifteen-round  bout  in  New  York,  and  is  now  con- 
sidered the  uncrowned  heavyweight  champion  of 
the  world.  The  title  is  at  present  held  by  Jimmy 
Braddock  who  outboxed  Baer  last  June. 

Sept.  25. — The  President  issues  a  proclamation 
listing  the  munitions  which  later  would  be  barred 
from  exportation  to  belligerent  nations.  Raw  ma- 
terials are  not  included. 

Sept.  26. — The  State  Department  explains  that  in 
the  event  of  war,  the  President  would  issue  a  new 
embargo  list  which  might  not  conform  to  the  present 
one  which  is  merely  for  the  purpose  of  guiding  the 
licensing  of  manufacturers  and  dealers  in  munitions. 

Miners  and  operators  announce  the  approval  of  a 
new  two-year  wage  agreement  involving  a  50  cent  a 


day  wage  increase  for  all  workers.  The  miners 
voluntarily  withdrew  the  demand  for  a  six-hour  day 
and  will  return  to  work  on  October  1. 

Philippine  Resident  Commissioner  Francisco  Del- 
gado  states  that  the  President  has  told  him  he  plans 
to  visit  the  Philippines  in  1937  if  he  is  reelected  in 
1936. 

Sept.  29. — The  President  in  an  impromptu  speech 
at  Salt  Lake  City  states  that  the  granting  of  independ- 
ence to  the  Philippines  indicates  that  "America 
keeps  her  word.  ...  It  is  a  mighty  good  thing  for 
the  whole  world  to  keep  its  word". 

Sept.  30. — Secretary  of  War  George  H.  Dern  ar- 
rives at  Honolulu  on  his  way  to  the  Philippines  and 
tells  reporters  that  General  Douglas  MacArthur 
will  remain  in  the  Philippines  for  an  indefinite  period 
to  "train  the  Philippine  local  forces.  .  .  .  The  Chief 
of  Staff  was  loaned  to  the  Philippines  for  this  purpose 
as  a  gesture  of  good  will.  This  action  does  not  show 
an  American  policy  of  apprehension  and  does  not 
indicate  that  the  United  States  will  maintain  an 
active  interest  in  Philippine  defense  following  com- 
plete independence". 

Oct.  2. — Major-General  Malin  Craig  is  appointed 
Chief  of  Staff  by  the  President,  succeeding  General 
MacArthur  immediately,  contrary  to  earlier  reports 
that  the  latter  would  hold  office  nominally  until 
December  15. 

The  State  Department  reveals  that  it  has  rejected 
suggestions  that  neighboring  countries  be  invited  to 
send  official  missions  to  attend  the  inauguration  of 
the  Philippine  Commonwealth  government  as  it 
would  be  undesirable  to  have  a  partial  representation 
of  foreign  governments  at  the  ceremonies  and  that 
inviting  representatives  from  all  foreign  governments 
at  this  time  would  involve  heavy  expense  for  both 
those  governments  and  the  Philippines.  It  is  felt, 
too,  that  the  proper  time  for  such  invitations  should 
be  the  ceremonies  when  complete  independence  is 
established.  Although  the  establishment  of  the 
Commonwealth  government  represents  an  important 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines,  it  is  pointed  out  that  there  is  no 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  Philippines  and 
foreign  countries,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  continues  to  control  all  foreign  affairs.  The 
ruling  may  cause  some  embarrassment  as  Japan  and 
China  have  already  announced  plans  to  send  official 
delegations  and  Japan  had  already  tentatively  se- 
lected Prince  Fumimaro  Konoe,  President  of  the 
House  of  Peers,  to  head  the  Japanese  delegation. 
Representatives  of  foreign  governments  in  Manila, 
it  is  said,  will  attend  the  ceremonies  as  individuals 
only. 

Oct.  3. — Washington  observers  state  that  it  is 
believed  the  United  States  will  go  as  far  as  the  Consti- 
tution and  legal  restrictions  permit  in  cooperating 
with  the  League  of  Nations. 

Dern  states  at  Honolulu  that  Hawaii  is  America's 
first  line  of  defense  in  any  war. 

Oct.  5. — The  President  under  authority  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  and  recognizing  that  a  "state  of  war" 
exists  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  declares  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  of  arms  to  both  countries,  but 
since  there  has  been  practically  no  exports  of  muni 
tions  to  either  country,  the  effect  will  be  chiefly  moral. 
The  embargo  does  not  apply  to  raw  commodities 
such  as  cotton  and  copper  widely  used  for  war  pur- 
poses. 

The  Pan  American  Clipper  leaves  Alameda,  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  fourth  survey  flight,  headed  this  time 
for  Guam. 

Oct.  7. — The  State  Department  emphasizes  that 
the  American  arms  embargo  was  issued  without 
consultation  with  any  nation.  The  embargo  and 
the  warning  issued  in  connection  with  it  that  Amer- 
icans would  have  to  trade  with  belligerents  at  their 
own  risk,  has  been  interpreted  in  Europe  as  a  mild 
sanction  against  Italy  and  as  indicating  that  the 
United  States  will  not  insist,  as  in  the  past,  on  the 
"freedom  of  the   seas". 

The  continued  presence  of  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
divisions  of  the  Fifth  Destroyer  Squadron  of  the 
U.  S.  Asiatic  Fleet  at  Hongkong,  together  with  rumors 
that  other  American  ships  are  due  soon,  is  viewed 
by  some  persons  as  indicating  a  British-American 
understanding  inasmuch  as  the  Orient  is  virtually 
denuded  of  British  warships  which  have  been  called 
to  the  Mediterranean.  The  American  concentration 
is  also  linked  with  a  recent  gathering  of  Japanese 
warships  in  South  China.  American  naval  officials, 
however,  state  there  is  nothing  unusual  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  ships  at  Hongkong. 

Oct.  9. — High  navy  officials  indicate  that  Japan's 
renunciation  of  the  Washington  and  London  naval 
treaties  is  regarded  as  threatening  American  seapower 
in  the  Pacific  and  that  even  if  a  new  naval  treaty  is 
signed  by  the  United  States,  the  right  to  develop 
naval  establishments  in  certain  Pacific  islands,  in- 
cluding Guam,  will  be  reserved.  It  is  said  that  in 
the  event  the  navy  relinquishes  the  Philippine  sta- 
tion, Guam  may  become  the  home  base  for  the  U.  S. 
Asiatic  Fleet. 

Oct.  10. — Hull  declares  that  Americans  are  free  to 
trade  with  Italy  and  Ethiopia  so  long  as  they  do  not 
violate  the  Neutrality  Act,  but  that  if  their  actions 
result  in  trouble  with  foreign  governments  they  can 
not  expect  the  government  to  provide  support.  The 
statement  is  interpreted  as  preparing  the  way  for 
unofficial  American  collaboration  in  League  of  Na- 
tions Sanctions  against  Italy. 

Longshoremen  and  seamen  unionists  at  Seattle 
agree  not  to  handle  any  commodity  destined  for  the 
Italian-Ethiopian  war  zone  or  to  sail  in  any  ship 
bound  in  that  direction. 

In  a  new  trade  treaty  with  Colombia,  a  clause  sti- 
pulates that  the  same  exceptions  as  claimed  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  its  insular  posses- 
sions shall  also  "apply  to  the  advantages  now  or 
hereafter  accorded  by  the  United  States  to  the  Philip- 
pines, notwithstanding  any  change  in  the  political 
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status  of  the  Philippines".  The  reservation  is  being 
written  into  all  agreements,  according  to  State  De- 
partment officials,  to  avoid  a  situation  after  Philip- 
pine independence  wherein  the  United  States  would 
have  to  raise  full  tariffs  against  the  Philippines  or 
else  scrap  all  existing  trade  treaties. 

William  Miller,  a  Department  of  Commerce  of- 
ficial returning  to  San  Francisco  from  a  mapping  ex- 
pedition in  the  Pacific,  states  that  an  all-year  airline 
from  the  United  States  to  Australia  is  practicable  but 
that  land  planes  would  have  to  be  used  as  there  is 
lack  of  sheltered  harbors  for  sea  planes. 

Oct.  11. — H.  L.  Stimson,  former  Secretary  of  State, 
in  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  urges  closer  co- 
operation with  the  League,  stating  that  an  embargo 
on  arms  is  insufficient  to  avert  the  danger  of  American 
involvement  and  that  the  sale  of  cotton  and  other 
commodities  to  Italy  would  give  rise  to  grave  con- 
flicts with  members  of  the  League. 

Shipping  is  paralized  in  Gulf  of  Mexico  ports, 
union  men  refusing  to  unload  any  vessel  loaded  by 
non-unionists. 

Oct.  12. — The  Japanese-American  "gentlemen^s 
agreement"  on  textile  imports  into  the  Philippines  is 
proclaimed  at  Washington.  It  limits  Japanese  cot- 
ton exports  to  the  Philippines  to  45,000,000  square 
meters  annually  for  the  next  two  years,  something 
less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  market.  The  United 
States  was  willing  to  concede  a  substantial  part  of 
the  market  because  of  large  purchases  of  American 
cotton  by  Japan  and  because  the  balance  of  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  is  in  favor  of  the 
former.  It  is  stated  that  the  agreement  does  not 
bind  the  Philippines  and  is  entirely  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  and  that  its  interests  are 
not  prejudiced.  It  is  stated  that  Philippine  author- 
ties  have  been  kept  appraised  of  the  negotiations. 

The  Pan  American  Clipper  lands  at  Guam  and 
will  return  to  the  United  States  once  more  before 
flying  all  the  way  to  Manila. 

Oct.  18. — The  Honolulu  Collector  of  Customs  rules 
that  visitors  returning  from  Jarvis,  Baker,  and  How- 
land  islands  do  not  require  customs  inspection  since 
they  had  not  departed  from  United  States  territory. 
Four  Hawaiian-Americans  have  been  residents  on 
each  island  for  the  last  eight  months  for  assuring  the 
United  States  claim  of  ownership,  the  islands  being 
considered  important  intermediate  stations  in  the 
prospective  air  route  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

An  American  Federation  of  Labor  survey  shows 
that  11,000,000  workers  are  still  unemployed  in  the 
United  States. 

Oct.  15. — Hull,  addressing  the  Pan  American  Insti- 
tute of  Geography  and  History  at  Washington,  de- 
clares that  the  "obsolete  and  blood-stained  instru- 
ment" of  war  can  not  cure  the  world's  economic  ills, 
and  urges  "simultaneous  action  by  many  countries 
for  (1)  a  vigorous  rebuilding  of  international  trade; 
(2)  the  gradual  restoration  of  international  monetary 
stability;  (3)  and  an  international  agreement  for  the 
"organization  of  principles  assuring  that  important 
raw  materials  will  become  available  reasonably  wher- 
ever needed.  He  declares  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  are  determined  to  keep  the  peace.  "We 
call  upon  the  rest  of  the  world  to  do  likewise. 
Menacing  conditions  elsewhere  constitute  a  solemn 
warning  to  us". 

The  Navy's  new  patrol  sea  plane  with  a  crew  of 
five  lands  at  Alameda,  California,  after  a  record 
non-stop  flight  of  3,387  miles  from  Panama  in  34 
hours  and  45  minutes,  the  longest  flight  made  by  a 
sea  plane  on  record.  . 

Dern  on  his  way  to  the  Philippines  is  received  by 
Emperor  Hirohito.     He  tells  the  press  he  does  not 
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expect  to  discuss  the  future  of  the  Philippines  or 
other  such  problems;  "I  am  here  on  no  mission — it's 
merely  a  friendly  visit". 

Other  Countries 

Sept.  18. — Stated  authoritatively  at  Paris 
that  France  will  not  follow  the  League  if  this  would 
bring  it  into  conflict  with  Italy.  The  British  cruiser 
Hood,  world's  largest  battleship,  accompanied  by  the 
battleships  Renown,  Orion,  Neptune,  and  Achilles, 
and  11  destroyers,  all  attached  to  the  Home  Fleet, 
arrive  at  Gibraltar.  Reports  from  Athens  announce 
the  impending  arrival  in  Greek  waters  of  4  British 
battclships,  8  cruisers,  45  destroyers,  and  2  aircraft 
carriers.  Reported  also  that  Italian  submarines 
have  been  sighted  off  Alexandria  where  60  British 
warships  are  at  anchor.  Menaced  by  the  British 
fleet  and  facing  an  international  united  front  of 
backers  of  the  League,  Italy  shows  signs  of  willing- 
ness to  compromise.  Aloisi  tells  Laval  that  if  the 
conciliation  committee  presents  a  plan  in  such  a  way 
as  to  require  outright  acceptance  or  rejection,  Italy 
will  withdraw  its  delegates,  but  if  the  plan  is  offered 
as  a  basis  for  discussion,  no  open  break  is  considered 
by  Italy.  Emperor  Selassie  states  that  as  a  member 
of  the  League  he  will  never  submit  to  domination  by 
another  member  or  other  members  whether  in  the 
form  of  a  protectorate,  mandate,  or  what-not. 

Christian  Lange  of  Norway,  official  reporter 
on  mandate  problems  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
tells  the  League  that  Japan's  argument  to 
justify  its  development  of  ports  in  the  former  German 
islands  in  the  Pacific  is  "not  entirely  convincing". 

Three  outstanding  members  of  the  British  Labor 
Party — Lord  Arthur  Ponsonby,  the  Hon.  George 
Lansbury,  and  the  Hon.  Stafford  Cripps — resign 
because  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Party's  decision 
favoring  sanctions  against  Italy  in  case  it  makes  war 
on  Ethiopia. 

Sept.  19. — Learned  that  the  League  compromise 
proposal  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  dispute  is  to  place 
Ethiopia  under  League  tutelage  to  expedite  its  eco- 
nomic development,  the  League  to  appoint  a  direc- 
torate of  five  foreigners  with  Emperor  Haile  Selassie's 
approval,  and  an  international  police  force  to  be 
organized  to  preserve  the  peace  and  suppress  slavery. 
Russia  and  Turkey,  however,  members  of  the  special 
League  committee,  oppose  the  proposal  as  violating 
Ethiopian  sovereignty.  Captain  Anthony  Eden 
tells  Premier  Pierre  Laval  that  the  proposal  is  con- 
sidered the  extreme  limit  to  which  Britain  will  go. 
Without  waiting  to  receive  the  official  copy  of  the 
proposal,  for  the  present  still  kept  secret,  Premier 
Benito  Mussolini  rejects  and  derides  it.  "It  is  ap- 
parently suggested  that  all  of  the  200,000  Italian 
troops  in  East  Africa  should  be  brought  home  and 
told  they  had  been  on  an  excursion  trip!"  An  Ita- 
lian spokesman  declares:  "We  can  not  agree  to  share 
a  mandate  over  Ethiopia  with  other  powers.  .  .  . 
There  is  a  good  feature  about  the  League  proposal, 
however — it  admits  the  inability  of  the  Ethiopians 
to  govern  themselves". 

The  Diplomatische  Politische  Kor respondent,  organ 
of  the  German  Foreign  Office,  praises  the  United 
States  for  its  action  in  the  Philippines:  "In  a  time 
unfortunately  so  rich  in  examples  of  violent  op- 
pressions and  enslavery  of  foreign  peoples — even 
in  cases  where  it  is  not  a  question  of  a  simple  promise 
but  of  a  binding  guarantee  of  a  people's  rights — the 
American  example  can  serve  as  a  proof  that  true 
self-security  and  greatness  of  a  nation  does  not  man- 
ifest itself  in  enslaving  foreign  peoples". 

Sept.  20. — A  Rome  official  states  that  Mussolini 
has  ordered  Baron  Pompeio  Aloisi  at  Geneva  to 
protest  to  the  League  against  the  massing  of  British 
warships  in  the  Mediterranean  and  to  point  out  that 
the  British  action  is  equal  to  an  anticipation  of  the 
application  of  League  sanctions  against  Italy  and 
therefore  a  violation  of  the  League's  principles.  The 
charge  is  made  in  the  Italian  press  that  Britain  is 
determined  to  force  Italy  into  war  and  that  Britain 
intentionally  made  the  compromise  proposals  unac- 
ceptable. 

Sept.  21. — It  is  stated  at  Addis  Ababa  that  Ethio- 
pia accepts  the  League  proposal  in  principle.  The 
Italian  Cabinet  rejects  the  proposal  as  not  "taking 
effectively  into  account  the  vital  rights  and  interests 
of  Italy",  but  officials  say  they  hope  the  proposal 
would  be  modified  before  Tuesday  to  permit  Italy 
to  reconsider.  Reported  from  Madrid  that  a  secret 
agreement  exists  under  which  Spanish  troops  would 
defend  Gibraltar  from  the  land  side  in  case  of  war. 
The  Greek  government  announces  it  has  granted 
permission  for  British  war  planes  to  cross  over  Greek 
territory  on  the  way  to  Egypt.  British  warships 
arrive  at  Mauritius,  a  British  possession  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  from  which  the  Red  Sea  and  the  east  coast 
of  Africa  could  be  controlled.  The  British  fleet  con- 
centration in  the  Mediterranean  is  reported  to  be 
making  a  deep  impression  in  Rome  and  the  press 
advises  the  government  to  consider  every  possibility 
whereby  it  might  attain  its  ends  without  resorting 
to  war.  The  bitter  anti-British  tone  of  the  Italian 
press  changes  suddenly  and  mention  is  made  of  the 
traditional  friendship  between  Italy  and  Britain  and 
of  the  services  Italy  rendered  during  the  World  War. 
The  Populo  di  Roma  declares  that  the  British  naval 
demonstration  is  "premature  and  altogether  super- 
fluous" and  protests  that  Britain  has  no  right  to 
constitute    itself  the    "policeman   of  the    Mediter- 
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ranean".  It  is  stated  in  League  circles  that  British 
activity  is  principally  due  to  the  concentration  of 
Italian  troops  on  the  Libyan  frontier  of  Egypt  and  to 
Italian  propaganda  in  Egypt.  Sir  John  Hoare, 
British  Foreign  Minister,  states  that  Britain's  at- 
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With  best  wishes  and  congratulations 

With     great    faith 


i  n 


QUEZON  and   OSMENA 

the  MANILA  HOTEL 

welcomes 

the  PHILIPPINE  COMMONWEALTH 


Coming  to  the  Inauguration  p 

Of  course!  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  will  come  to  Manila  to  attend 
the  inauguration  ceremonies  on  November  15th.  Roads  will  be  congested  with 
traffic.  Dust,  discomfort,  and  danger  .  .  .  everywhere.  Traffic  accidents  are  to 
be  expected. 

Manila  Railroad  has  coaches  fitted  with  the  latest  air  conditioning  devices,  insur- 
ing cool,  clean,  healthful  air.  Travel  by  train  to  the  inauguration  ceremonies  and 
enjoy  ideal  weather  during  the  trip,  regardless  of  climatic  conditions  .  .  .  Arrive 
in  Manila  safe,  cool,  clean,  and  actually  rested  from  your  journey. 

Train  Travel  is  Dependable  . . .  and  safer 


For  fares  inquire  from 
your  station  agent 


O  R 


from  Traffic  Manager, 
Manila,  Tel.  4-98-61 
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943  Azcarraga 
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Photograph  by  Manuel  Arellano 


Winnowing      Rice     in      the      Great      Central      Luzon      Valley 
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The  Hon.  Manuel  L.  Quezon 

First  President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 


Photograph  by  Manuel  Arellano 
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Photograph  by  Manuil  Artlfoue 


The  Hon.  Sergio  Osmena 

First  Vice-President  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 
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Philippine      Tektites 


or   "Rizalites" 


Unclassifiable       with 
earthly   rocks,   they    are 
thought  to  be  of  cosmic- 
origin. 


«■***•*► 


L*55£ 


Fifteen  typical  specimens,  natural  size,  and  enlargements  of  rwo 
cf  the  natural  specimens — all  from  Rizal  Province,  Luzon. 

The  cylindrical  and  dumbbell  shapes,  the  ovals  and  the  spheres 
and  spheroids,  could  only  have  been  formed  by  the  revolution  of 
liquid  or  semi-liquid  matter,  hardening  in  the  atmosphere.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  they  have  fallen  from  a  considerable  distance 
above  the  earth's  surface — and  many  scientists  believe  them  to 
constitute  a  special  class  of  true  meteorites. 

The  pitted  surface  shown  here  is  the  typical  characteristic  of 
the  Rizalites.  Three  of  the  specimens  under  the  enlarged  sphere  at 
the  right  show  Billitonite-type  grooving;  while  the  third  specimen 
from  the  top,  at  the  left,  resembles  the  Java  tektites. 

Of  the  three  small  spheroids  in  the  center,  the  lower  specimen 
shows  a  good  example  of  an  exploded  gas-pit,  or  "crater". 


Plastic    Art    of  the    Ifugaos 


The  carving  of  spoons, 
bowls,  and  other  wooden 
objects  is  done  by  gifted 
individuals  among  the  Ifu- 
gaos. Of  spoons  alone  there 
are  some  forty  or  fifty  dif- 
ferent general  designs,  many 
of  the  figures  that  make  up 
the  handles  representing 
gods  and  mythological  he- 
roes. Probably  knowing 
nothing  of  the  theories  of 
art — -of  mass  and  line  and 
proportion — these  natural 
artists  observe  the  funda- 
mental principle  of 
"pleasing  the  eye". 


Carved  Spoons  from  the 
Wit  marsh  Collection 


Carved  Ifugao  Spoon 
Representing  an  Ifugao  priest 
in  the  attitude  of  meditation 
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Snake  and 
Snakelets 


Three  Remarkable  Photographs 
of  Nature  at  Her  Snakiest 


Coiled  about  Her  Eggs 


Sixty-seven 
Live  Young 


The  Mother  Snake,  Thirty -five  Feet  Long 


Photograph  by  tht  Mikado  Studio,  Davao 
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Mauritius 

Small  British  island  in  the  southern 
Indian  Ocean  where  British  warships 
arrived  recently  to  control  approach  to 
the  east  coast  of  Africa — in  case  of  neces- 
sity. 


Mauritius  was  the  home  of  the  ill-fated 
lovers,  Paul  and  Virginia,  of  Bernardin 
de  Saint  Pierre's  famous  novel  "which 
has  caused  many  tears  to  flow"  since 
its  publication  in  1787. 


iSi      Skeleton  of 


the  extinct 
DODO 
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Editorials 


The  present   situation   in  the  Philippines  is  ex- 
cessively difficult  for  the  informed  commentator  to 

deal  with.     It  has  always 
The  Inauguration  been     the     aim    of    the 

of  the  Commonwealth   writer  of  these  columns 

to  record  in  broad  outline 
and  to  comment  in  a  frank  way  on  the  important  events 
of  the  month,  with  care  to  determine  the  facts  and  to  strive 
for  soundness  of  interpretation.  What  is  to  be  said  of 
the  inauguration    of  the  Commonwealth  government? 

Officially,  this  is  a  time  of  rejoicing.  A  new,  more  nearly 
autonomous  government  is  being  inaugurated;  a  Filipino 
chief  executive  is  being  inducted  into  office;  the  United 
States,  chiefly  through  the  High  Commissioner,  will  con- 
tinue general  supervision;  and  the  country  is  assured  of 
American  protection  for  a  period  of  at  least  ten  more  years; 
high  officials  of  the  United  States  government,  including  no 
less  a  figure  than  the  Vice-President,  as  well  as  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Speaker,  and  leading  members  of  Congress,  have 
come  ten  thousand  miles  to  attend  the  inauguration  ceremo- 
nies and  to  wish  us  well. 

The  difficulty  is,  however,  that  the  situation  is  at  bottom 
false  and  hypocritical,  and,  initial  mistakes  having  been 
made,  it  is  almost  of  necessity  so.  American  and  Filipino 
officials  both  have  had  to  put  the  best  face  on  the  matter 
they  could  while  carrying  out  the  law  as  they  are  sworn  to  do 
— even  if  it  be  a  bad  law. 

Vice-President  John  N.  Garner  said  in.  Seattle  just  before 
leaving  for  the  Philippines  that  America  has  "kept  its  word", 
and  Secretary  of  War  George  H.  Dern  said  before  a  Pan 
Pacific  Association  group  in  Shanghai  that  the  United 
States  has  followed  a  "consistent  policy' '  in  extending 
independence  to  the  Philippines. 

These  statements  are  true  in  so  far  as  they  go,  but  the 
well  informed  know  that  the  interests  which  devised  and 
supported  and  secured  the  passage  and  forced  the  accept- 
ance of  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  and  its  precurser,  the 
Hawes- Cutting -Hair  Act,  aimed  chiefly  at  restricting  the 
American  market  to  Philippine  products,  at  ending  Filipino 
immigration  into  the  United  States,  and  at  obtaining  pay- 
ment of  Philippine  bonds  held  in  the  United  States  within 
the  next  ten  years  of  transition  to  complete  "independence". 
They  know  that  if  the  terms  of  this  brutal  law  are  literally 
carried  out  that  the  country  will  collapse  economically  and 
politically  long  before  the  ten -year  period  of  slow  stran- 
gulation is  ended.  They  know  that  if  the  United  States 
actually  abandons  the  Philippines  ten  years  hence,  it  will  be 
seized  by  Japan  and  everything  achieved  here  by  American- 
Philippine  cooperation  in  half  a  century  will  be  ruthlessly 
extirpated. 


Who  is  to  blame  for  all  this?  The  Filipinos,  in 
part,  who,  in  order  to  gain  hoped -for  political  advan- 
tages, committed  the  folly  of  trafficking  with  the 
representatives  of  selfish  and  irresponsible  interests 
in  the  United  States — and  got  more,  were  forced  to 
take  more,  than  they  bargained  for.  And  Congress 
and  American  officialdom  are  to  blame  also,  and  princi- 
pally, because,  representative  of  the  sovereign  power, 
they  gave  in  to  these  same  forces  for  the  sake  of  political 
expediency,  mindless  of  American  good  name  and  honor. 

What  responsible  American  or  Filipino  official  or  elected 
representative  could  admit  all  this  before  the  world?  The 
damning  facts  have  had  to  be  cloaked  in  fine  phrases,  and 
these  have  been  made  to  surfeit. 

Add  to  this  false  relationship  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Philippines  today  the  unstable  and  threatening 
international  situation  and  the  alarming  unrest  in  the 
Philippines  itself,  where,  after  thirty  years,  banditry  has 
just  again  raised  its  vicious  head  and  political  life  has 
already  been  marked  by  a  number  of  assassinations,  and 
we  have  a  picture  of  a  situation  that  is  far  from  reassuring. 

The  incoming  President  of  the  Commonwealth,  though 
the  ablest  of  Filipino  statesmen,  faces  a  task  that  might  well 
daunt  the  most  experienced  American  administrator. 
After  several  years  of  depression,  destructive  typhoons  and 
floods,  food  shortage  and  unemployment,  and  the  consequent 
rise  of  radical  agrarian  and  labor  movements,  and  wide- 
spread mass  discontent  despite  the  coalition  between  the 
two  leading  political  groups,  this  is  almost  the  worst  possible 
time  for  a  turn -over  of  the  higher  executive  functions  of 
government  into  new  hands. 

This  is  indeed  a  time  for  courage,  as  Mr.  Quezon,  soon  to 
be  President  of  the  Commonwealth,  has  himself  bravely 
said,  and  for  the  heartening  forces  of  enthusiasm  if  this  can 
be  called  up,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  blinding  our- 
selves to  the  facts — -which  must  be  recognized  before  they 
can  be  dealt  with.  It  is  fto  time  for  a  glib  and  facile  op- 
timism which  fails  to  take  into  account  the  realities. 

Fortunately,  evidence  is  not  wanting  that  the  American 
government  is  preparing  to  make  amends  in  so  far  as  this 
is  now  practicable.  A  trade  conference  will  soon  be  called 
which  is  expected  to  result,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the 
establishment  of  trade  regulations  less  murderous  than 
those  envisioned  in  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act.  The  State 
Department  is  also  writing  into  its  trade  treaties  a  clause 
providing  for  special  treatment  of  the  Philippines  regardless 
of  its  future  political  status. 

These  facts  show  that  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act  was  the 
work  of  a  minority  in  America,  at  lease  in  its  inception.  As 
Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  pointed  out  at  the  time  the 
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Legislature ' 'accepted' '  the  Law,  "if  economic  factors  have  en- 
tered and  played  a  part  in  the  framing  and  adoption  of  the 
final  act  of  liberation,  this  and  the  preparatory  work  that 
preceded  it  have  been  fundamentally  conditioned  and 
sustained  and  inspired  by  the  political  idealism  and 
altruism  of  the  American  people."  This  is  unquestion- 
ably true,  and  if  the  American  people  are  brought  to 
realize  that  the  Tydings-McDufne  Act  is  not  the  "final 
act  of  liberation",  but  a  law  that  outlines  a  course  of  pro- 
cedure that  is  actually  destructive  of  that  aim,  they  may  be 
counted  upon  to  support  the  government  wholeheartedly 
in  making  the  called -for  adjustments. 

The  course  of  history,  not  for  thirty  years  alone,  but  for 
a  number  of  centuries  has  been  such  that  America  can 
not  now,  by  any  legislative  enactment,  escape  responsibility 
for  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  a  question  of  "imperialism" 
or  "anti-imperialism".  The  situation  involves  largely 
uncontrollable  world-forces.  Americans  and  Filipinos  must 
cooperate  in  working  out  problems  that  have  become  mutual. 
America's  richest  and  most  vitally  important  "possession", 
the  bulwark  of  Western  civilization  in  Asia,  rampart  of 
democratic  liberties  in  the  Orient,  parapet  of  Christianity 
in  the  Far  East,  key-fortress  of  the  Pacific  against  the  en- 
croachments of  a  new  world -threatening  barbarism,  must 
be  held,  not  as  subordinate  or  tributary,  but  in  voluntary 
partnership  as  the  great  western  Pacific  member  of  the 
United  States. 

Over  a  hundred  fifty  years  ago,  representatives  of  the 
original  thirteen  states  met  "in  order  to  form  a  more  perfect 
Union,  establish  justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  posterity".  There  are  forty-eight  states 
now,  and  territories,  and  "possessions",  and  this  month  a 
great  new  Commonwealth  is  born.  Our  ideal  still  should  be 
"to  form  a  more  perfect  Union"  of  free  peoples  to  secure  the 
ends  the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution  sought,  and, 
of  necessity,  as  American  greatness  grows  and  its  influence 
and  responsibilities  increase,  this  should  be  in  cooperation 
with  people  of  different  extraction.  The  Ty dings -McDuffie 
Act,  for  all  its  faults,  makes  possible  what  is  probably  a 
step  forward  politically  if  the  Commonwealth  government 
is  given  the  support  by  America  to  which  in  the  eyes  of  all 
the  civilized  world  it  is  entitled. 


The  course  General  Emilio  Aguinaldo  has  been  following 
of  recent  weeks  after  his  defeat  in  the  presidential  elections, 

is  to  be  unequivocally  condemned. 
The  Case  of  In  permitting  and  even  encouraging 

General  Aguinaldo  the    congregation    of    discontented 

persons  of  every  stamp  on  the 
grounds  of  his  home  in  Kawit,  not  for  one  or  two  meetings, 
but  nightly  for  an  extended  period,  these  crowds  being 
harangued  by  radical  and  irresponsible  speakers,  some  of 
whom  dared  openly  to  advocate  armed  revolt  and  even 
assassinations,  General  Aguinaldo  unquestionably  menaces 
the  peace  of  the  country.  Because  of  the  General's  prestige, 
which  still  survives  at  least  in  his  own  province,  the  author- 
ities have  been  loathe  to  take  decisive  measures,  impressed 
as  they  are,  too,  with  the  knowledge  that  open  conflict 
in  which  people  might  be  wounded  or  killed  would  only 
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add  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  might  only 
serve  the  General's  own  ends,  whatever  these  may  be. 
However,  several  arrests  for  sedition  have  now  been  made. 

Not  content  with  creating  this  situation  in  Cavite,  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo  has  carried  his  election  protest  to  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  alleging  dissatisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  dealt 
with  the  matter — Mr.  Murphy  referred  the  protest  to  the 
duly  constituted  local  authorities;  what  else  could  he  have 
done? — -and  the  General  has  further  sent  cabled  appeals 
to  the  heads  of  the  Spanish-American  War  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Legion  in  the  United  States, 
thus  in  every  way  striving  to  make  the  widest  possible 
stir  just  before  the  inauguration  of  the  Commonwealth 
government.  He  threatens  to  protest  to  Vice-President 
John  N.  Garner  and  Secretary  of  War  George  H.  Dern  when 
they  arrive  for  the  Manila  ceremonies,  and  also  to  stage  a 
mass  demonstration  of  "protest"  on  the  very  day  of  the 
inauguration. 

What  is  General  Aguinaldo's  aim  in  thus  making  not 
only  a  national  nuisance,  but  a  menace  of  himself?  He  has 
said  that  he  wants  those  guilty  of  fraud  punished,  and  he 
has  explained  the  purpose  of  the  meetings  in  his  "back 
yard"  was  to  gather  "evidence",  but  certainly  a  less  sub- 
versive and  more  effective  procedure  could  have  been 
followed.  He  has  said  that  he  wants  a  new  election.  That 
is  manifestly  absurd.  Is  one  defeated  and  disaffected 
candidate  to  call  a  national  election  in  question  and  in- 
definitely delay  a  carefully  scheduled  and  expensive  pro- 
gram of  procedure  for  the  inauguration  of  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment involving  widespread  readjustments?  Further- 
more, is  there  the  least  reason  to  believe  that  a  new  election 
would  be  different  in  result  from  the  one  just  held?  Even 
had  the  Secretaries  of  the  Departments — members  of  the 
Cabinet — -not  taken  an  active  part  in  electioneering  for 
the  Quezon-Osmena  Coalition — -to  which  General  Aguinaldo 
unreasonably  objected,  and  even  were  all  cases  of  alleged 
fraud  adjudged  in  favor  of  General  Aguinaldo,  Mr.  Quezon 
and  Mr.  Osmena  would  still  have  been  elected  President 
and  Vice-President  respectively  because  they  were  obviously 
the  two  men  best  suited  for  these  responsible  positions,  in 
fact  they  are  probably  the  only  two  men  in  the  country 
today  with  the  necessary  capacity  and  experience  for  these 
important  posts. 

Does  General  Aguinaldo  actually  hope  to  destroy  the 
Commonwealth,  or  if  he  realizes  that  is  impossible,  even 
hope  to  indefinitely  postpone  it?  Such  an  aim  would  be 
as  mad  as  it  is  hopeless. 

It  has  been  said  in  explanation  of  his  amazing  conduct, 
that  the  General,  having  been  President  of  the  "short- 
lived" Philippine  Republic  established  at  Malolos,  has  for 
more  than  three  decades  steadfastly  declined  to  accept 
such  positions  in  the  government  as  have  on  occasion  been 
offered  to  him,  holding  that  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of 
his  former  rank  to  accept  any  position  less  than  that  of 
chief  executive;  and  that  therefore  he  has  always  considered 
that  he  had  a  right,  at  least  a  moral  right,  to  head  anything 
approaching  an  autonomous  new  government  that  might 
be  established.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  campaign  it  was 
in  fact  suggested  by  his  partisans  that  Mr.  Quezon  volun- 
tarily step  aside  in  his  favor.  Despite  the  General's  pre- 
tentions, this  would  have  been  unthinkable.     To  those  who 


gave  the  matter  even  a  thought,  it  was  obvious  that  Gen- 
eral Aguinaldo,  because  of  his  long  retirement  and  lack  of 
experience,  if  for  nothing  else,  was  certainly  not  the  man 
for  the  position,  whatever  else  he  might  be.  And  he  further 
handicapped  himself  by  coming  out  in  favor  of  a  three-year 
transition  period,  while  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Law  pro- 
vides for  a  ten-year  period  and  the  trend  in  public  opinion 
is  in  favor  of  an  even  longer  transition.  It  may  be  said 
that  most  of  the  votes  General  Aguinaldo  did  get  are  prob- 
ably to  be  considered  rather  as  votes  against  Quezon  or 
against  the  other  candidate,  Bishop  Gregorio  Aglipay,  than 
for  Aguinaldo. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  General  Aguinaldo, 
chagrined  by  the  extent  of  his  defeat  in  the  election,  has 
set  out  to  prove  his  strength  at  least  in  his  own  province, 


and  still  others  declare  that  the  General  thinks  he  has  to 
put  up  some  sort  of  a  fight  to  be  allowed  to  retain  his  Pali- 
paran  estate  of  some  700  hectares  and  his  Naic  farm  of  some 
300  hectares  on  which  he  still  owes  the  government  large 
sums  of  money. 

Many  of  the  General's  most  loyal  friends  look  upon  his 
present  activities  with  disapproval  and  alarm  and  are 
shocked  by  the  radical  and  fanatic  type  of  men  with  whom 
he  is  surrounding  himself.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  for  the 
good  of  his  own  name,  the  lives  and  happiness  of  his  more 
naive  and  ignorant  followers,  and  the  credit  of  the  country, 
General  Aguinaldo  will  see  the  error  of  his  ways  before  he 
does  harm  that  will  be  irreparable  or  he  be  dealt  with  as 
any  other  dangerous  agitator. 


When  The  British  Occupied  Manila 

By  Frank  Lewis  -M  in  ton 


ONE  hundred  and  seventy-three  years  ago,  the 
evening  of  September  24,  1762,  the  lowering 
sun  brought  sullen  old  Mariveles  into  dark 
relief  against  a  crimson  sky,  while  high  above  the 
bastions  of  Intramuros  floated  the  arrogant  red  and 
gold  banner  of  Spain,  flapping  in  the  fitful  sea 
breeze  as  if  consciously  awaiting  the  boom  of  the  sunset 
gun  which  signalled  its  hour  of  rest. 

The  walled  town  presented  a  gala  scene,  judged  by  the 
standards  of  today;  a  scene  for  us  moderns  difficult  to  envi- 
sion. A  scene  of  graceful  living  and  ease  and  luxury  and 
romance,  contrasted  with  the  incredible  stench  and  squalor 
of  the  slums  and  outlying  villages  which  comprised  the 
"greater  Manila"  outside  the  walls. 

Here  elegant  ladies  attired  in  stiff,  (and  hot)  brocaded 
silks  and  exquisitely  wrought  mantillas,  flashy  young 
hidalgos  with  swords  and  plumed  hats  awaiting  the  appear- 
ance of  demure,  mischievous-eyed  senoritas,  rehearsing 
pretty  speeches  or  impassioned  pleas  of  love;  brown  clad 
friars  and  black-frocked  priests  out  for  the  evening  consti- 
tutional; glistening  horse-drawn  vehicles  on  Real,  Victoria, 
and  the  Malecon.  There,  the  bickering  and  confusion 
of  the  Parian,  the  shrill  quarreling  of  vendors,  laborers, 
and  itinerants,  the  hubbub  of  an — even  then — cosmopol- 
itan port.  And  ever  atop  the  grim  walls  the  frowning 
muzzles  of  cannon,  the  measured  tread  of  sentries. 

Yet,  withall,  it  was  a  happy  scene,  and  a  peaceful  one.  A 
happy  and  peace-loving  people  governed  by  happy  and 
peace-loving  masters.  It  would  have  seemed  a  sacrilege 
to  predict  strife  and  suffering  and  tears  and  blood  where 
was  so  much  of  joy  and  gaiety  and  love. 

True,  old  Maria,  the  beggar-prophetess,  had  foretold  a 
change  of  masters.  She  said  that  the  sampaloc  (tamarind) 
seeds  were  shaped  like  human  faces  that  year,  high  nosed 
faces.  Undoubtedly  the  faces  of  men  from  across  the  sea, 
and  undoubtedly  different  from  the  faces  of  the  Espanoles. 
But  then,  old  Maria  was  forever  prophesying  disasters, 
and  few  gave  heed  to  her  gruesome  warnings. 


On  the  waterfront,  however,  was  a  feeling  of  un- 
easiness. Old  men  glowered  at  the  crimson  sunset, 
rubbed  their  creaking  joints,  and  predicted  a  great 
storm.  Fishermen  called  more  softly  for  the  winds, 
fearing  that  the  sullen  spirits  might  grow  angry 
and  send  mighty  gales  to  destroy  their  frail  craft, 
instead  of  the  homing  breezes  they  desired.  But  they 
were  a  carefree  folk,  more  inclined  to  laughter  than  to 
tears.  To  them  each  day  presented  its  own  problem,  and 
they  wasted  no  time  trying  to  solve  problems  not  yet 
presented. 

But  this  time  the  seers  were  right,  both  old  Maria  and 
the  rheumatic  weather  prophets.  For  truly  a  frightful 
storm  was  brewing,  a  storm  combining  the  mighty  forces 
of  the  elements  with  the  jealousy  and  hate  and  greed  of 
man.  While  late  diners  lingered  over  their  cognac,  and 
guitars  were  being  tuned  for  the  nightly  serenades  beneath 
barred  windows,  terrified  fishermen  and  runners  from  Cavite 
were  speeding  to  Intramuros,  to  report  the  presence  of 
foreign  ships  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bay.  Many  strange 
ships — hundreds  of  ships — thousands  of  ships — -manned 
by  giants  with  yellow  hair  and  beards! 

Consternation!  And  the  greatest  consternation  of  all 
prevailed  in  the  Archbishop's  Palace,  where  a  frightened 
old  man,  a  man  at  best  unversed  in  military  tactics,  alter- 
nately mumbled  prayers  and  gave  ill-advised  orders  to 
officers,  some  of  whom,  at  least,  had  been  chosen  for  their 
religious  rather  than  their  military  qualifications.  For  the 
senile,  vacillating  Archbishop  of  Manila  was  then  the 
acting  "Captain-General"  of  the  Philippines.  All  night 
the  clank  of  marching  feet,  the  scurrying  rush  of  messen- 
gers, the  boasting  of  volunteers  in  the  public  houses,  the 
sobs  of  frightened  women,  the  whispers  of  intrigue  among 
the  Chinese  in  the  Parian. 

At  best,  strategists  have  said,  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  hold  the  Spanish  position  against  a  determined  and 
sustained   attack   by   well-armed   troops.     With   scarcely 
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Philippine  Tektites 


Introduction 

IN  October,  1926,  a  small  piece  of  black  glass 
was  found  in  an  archaeological  site  at  No- 
valiches,  Rizal  Province,  which  for  nearly  two 
years  remained  an  intriguing  problem  to  Manila 
scientists. 

In  September,  1928,  Mr.  Hans  Overbeck  of  Java  visited 
the  Novaliches  site  with  the  writer,  and  examined  several 
additional  pieces  of  the  glass  which  were  found  there.  He 
suggested  that  they  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  puz- 
zling Billitonites  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies — -although  of 
slightly  different  surface  appearance.  This  was  the  clue 
which  solved  our  problem— and  from  October,  1928,  on- 
wards, the  writer  conducted  an  intensive  search  for  these 
objects  which  has  resulted  in  their  being  found  in  many 
Philippine  provinces — and  a  very  large  collection  of  them 
has  been  formed  in  Manila. 

The  great  interest  to  scientists  of  this  material  lies  chiefly 
in  the  following  facts: 

Tektites  and  Their  Origin 
The  Malaysian  Billitonites,  and  their  near  relatives — -the 
Moldavites  of  Central  Europe,  and  the  Australites  of  the 
Australian  deserts — -were  chiefly  a  puzzling  mineralogical 
and  geological  problem  until  the  year  1897  when  the  Dutch 
geologist  Verbeek  attempted  to  account  for  their  strange 
peculiarities  by  classifying  them  as  volcanic  glass  ejected 
from  the  craters  of  the  moon.  This  view  was  revised  in 
1898,  and  again  more  definitely  in  1900,  by  Professor  Franz 
Suess  of  Vienna,  who  described  the  bodies  as  a  new  class  of 
glass  meteorites  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Tektites. 
This  led  to  an  extensive  controversy,  which  need  not  be 
gone  into  here — except  to  state  that  after  thirty -five  years 
of  discussion,  the  great  majority  of  mineralogists,  geolo- 
gists, astronomers,  and  others  who  have  interested  them- 
selves in  the  question  still  regard  these  bodies  as  unclas- 
sifiable  with  earthly  rocks,  and  therefore  apparently  of 
cosmic  origin. 

Some  of  the  reasons  for  believing  the  bodies  to  be  meteor- 
ites involve  too  much  detailed  scientific  data  for  discussion 
here,  but  it  may  be  said  that  they  occur  chiefly  in  certain 
regular  forms  such  as  small  spheres,  ovals,  cylinders,  dumb- 
bell-shapes, and  pointed  drops  (often,  in  rare  perfect  forms, 
with  a  slender  tail).  Such  regular  shapes  could  only  be 
formed  in  Nature  by  the  revolution  of  a  liquid  or  semi -liquid 
substance  in  the  atmosphere.  These  objects  have  also 
been  proven  to  be  of  prehistoric  origin  in  the  places  where 
found.  The  only  possibility  for  the  natural  formation  of 
such  bodies  upon  the  earth  was  formerly  thought  to  be  the 
violent  ejection  of  liquid  lava  from  large  volcanoes.  How- 
ever, the  chemical  composition  of  the  tektites  does  not  cor- 
respond to  the  known  products  of  any  earthly  volcano — 'and, 
recently,  a  new  theory  has  been  suggested  that  accounts 
for  them  on  the  basis  of  their  resulting  from  the  fusing  of  a 
portion  of  the  earth's  crust  through  the  impact  of  a  huge 
meteorite  which  splashed  molten  sand  and  rock  high  into 
the  air.     This  theory  also  has  met  with  many  objections 
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By  H.  Otley  Beyer 

and  has  been  accepted  only  by  a  few  scientists. 
The  cosmic  theory  still  remains,  at  the  beginning 
of  1935,  the  only  one  which  explains  all  of  the 
observed  facts. 


Philippine  Tektites 

As  indicated  above,  our  Philippine  tektite  bodies  differ 
considerably  in  appearance  from  any  other  type  previously 
found.  This  led  the  writer,  in  1928,  to  name  them  "Riza- 
lites,, — -as  the  first  specimens  were  found  in  Rizal  Province — 
and  this  name  has  now  been  quite  generally  accepted. 

The  true  Rizalites,  which  have  a  peculiarly  pitted  surface, 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  other  tektites,  remained  the 
only  distinctive  variety  known  from  the  Philippines  until 
about  two  years  ago.  The  second  variety  is  a  type  of 
Philippine  Billitonite  from  Busuanga  Island.  The  true 
Billitonites  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  grooving  of  the 
surface  of  such  a  nature  that  the  gutter-like  depressions 
have  often  been  called  " worm-tracks".  Many  of  the 
Busuanga  tektites  show  this  peculiar  structure,  and  they 
are  also  much  rougher  and  more  irregular  in  foim  than  the 
Rizalites.  All  of  them  have  the  same  lustrous  surface, 
however,  and  are  quite  similar  in  chemical  composition. 

In  1929,  Professor  A.  Lacroix  had  announced  the  discov- 
ery of  a  very  extensive  tektite  deposit  in  French  Indo- 
China — -and,  in  1932,  he  published  a  beautifully  illustrated 
monograph  on  this  material.  Our  Busuanga  tektites 
resemble  strongly  the  similar  bodies  found  in  Cambodia 
and  other  southern  sections  of  Indo- China — but  those  found 
in  the  north  of  Indo-China  show  a  peculiarly-stretched  and 
lined  surface  which  warrants  their  being  set  up  as  a  special 
class  of  "Indo-China  Tektites". 

Other  finds:  These  were  all  the  true  tektite  varieties 
known  until  January,  1935,  when  notice  of  two  very  im- 
portant new  discoveries  was  received.  The  first  of  these 
was  again  from  Professor  Lacroix  who  announced  the 
finding  of  true  tektites — but  of  somewhat  different  com- 
position and  geologic  age — on  the  Ivory  Coast  of  western 
Africa.  The  second  discovery  was  that  made  by  Dr.  Ralph 
von  Koenigswald — who,  at  the  Manila  Congress  for  Prehis- 
toric Research  in  the  Far  East,  announced  the  finding  in 
central  Java  of  a  large  new  tektite  deposit  of  an  interesting 
special  character  that  also  warrants  their  being  set  up  as  a 
class  of  "Java  Tektites". 

New  finds  in  the  Philippines  and  Indo-China:  The 
year  1935  proved  to  be  a  red-letter  year  in  tektite  history, 
however,  in  still  other  ways.  In  the  middle  of  the  year 
Professor  Lacroix  announced  the  important  find  of  what  he 
regards  to  be  the  remains  of  a  single  huge  tektite  found  in 
the  district  of  Lower  Laos,  frxdo-China,  of  which  irregular 
chunks  still  remain,  each  weighing  several  kilos,  along  with 
thousands  of  smaller  shattered  fragments. 

The  most  recent  important  find,  however,  was  again 
made  in  the  Philippines — and  this  demands  a  few  words  of 
preliminary  explanation . 

Amerikanites:  Bodies  similar  to  tektites,  in  general 
shape  and  surface  sculpture,  but  with  a  chemical  composi- 


tion  closely  resembling  that  of  earthly  obsidian,  or  volcanic 
glass,  were  found  long  ago  in  Colombia  and  Peru,  in  South 
America.  Some  European  scholars  accepted  these  bodies 
as  tektites  and  gave  to  them  the  name  of  "Amerikanites" — 
but  Professor  Suess  resolutely  refused  to  recognize  them  as 
true  tektites  on  account  of  their  anomalous  composition. 
Up  until  this  year  no  such  bodies  of  true  tektite  form  and 
sculpture  were  known  outside  of  South  America. 

Philippine  "Amerikanites":  Near  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  a  very  remarkable  new  tektite  site  was 
located  at  the  very  edge  of  Manila,  in  the  Santa  Mesa 
district.  In  addition  to  a  plentiful  supply  of  true  Rizalites, 
three  other  strange  forms  of  tektite-like  bodies  turned  up. 
The  first  of  these  is  a  grey  obsidian-like  glass  which  tends 
to  show  the  same  sort  of  internal  structure  as  ordinary  vol- 
canic obsidian — but  which  here  appears  in  strangely  round- 
ed and  sculptured  small  bodies  of  a  distinctly  tektite-like 
appearance.  The  second  of  the  new  classes  of  material 
shows  a  much  more  uniform  glassy  consistency — without 
the  laminated  body  common  in  most  Philippine  obsidian — • 
and  although  quite  translucent,  is  of  a  color  varying  from  a 
brownish-violet  to  almost  a  rose-pink.  The  outside  ap- 
pearance of  these  bodies  is  so  nearly  like  that  of  true  Riza- 
lites that  they  can  usually  be  distinguished  from  them  only 
by  transmitted  light,  showing  the  difference  in  color.  Still 
a  third  class  of  new  material  found  in  the  Santa  Mesa  site 
is  greenish-yellow  in  color,  but  otherwise  has  the  same  glassy 
consistency  and  pitted  surface  as  the  true  Rizalites. 

What  these  strange  new  bodies  may  mean  in  future  study 
of  the  tektite  problem  still  remains  to  be  determined— but 
that  they  undoubtedly  have  an  important  bearing  on  it, 
seems  certain. 

It  may  be  stated  that  the  violet  and  pinkish-violet  color 
also  occurs  among  some  of  the  Colombian  Amerikanites — 
as  well  as  others  of  the  normal  grey— while  the  greenish- 
yellow  variety  is  somewhat  like  that  known  from  Peru. 
The  striking  thing  about  the  Philippine  finds,  however,  is 
that  nowhere  else  have  these  bodies  ever  before  been  found 
all  together  in  the  same  place. 

The  fact  that  all  of  the  varieties  just  described  above  are 
contemporary  in  the  Santa  Mesa  site  is  easy  of  demonstra- 
tion.    The  three  new  varieties  occur  together  with  the  true 


Rizalites,  intermixed  and  uniformly  scattered  through  a 
reddish  gravel-layer  of  only  from  10  to  20  cm.  in  thickness 
in  most  places.  This  gravel  layer  lies  directly  on  top  of  the 
volcanic  tuff,  or  "adobe"  as  it  is  known  in  thePhilippin.es. 
In  most  places  the  tuff  and  the  gravel  stratum  are  covered 
by  a  superficial  layer  of  soil  or  later  alluvial  material  which 
varies  greatly  in  thickness  according  to  locality.  On  two 
or  three  sizable  hills  at  Santa  Mesa,  however,  the  upper  soil 
layers  have  been  entirely  worn  away — -and  the  red  gravel  is 
now  exposed  on  the  surface.  It  is  in  these  areas  that  most 
of  our  finds  have  been  made. 

Relation  of  Tektites  to  Earthly  Geology 
Considerable  importance  was  formerly  attached  to  the 
fact  that  all  of  the  known  tektite  finds  prior  to  the  Ivory 
Coast  discovery  were  located  in  a  single  great-circle  band 
running  around  the  earth  in  a  southeasterly  and  northwest- 
erly direction.  It  was  thought  that  this  wide  band  might 
have  some  relation  to  the  passage  of  the  earth  through  a 
great  swarm  of  meteoritic  tektites. 

The  arrangement  of  the  Far  Eastern  tektite  finds  in  a 
northwesterly-southeasterly  direction  may  still  be  found  to 
have  an  important  bearing  on  their  origin.  However,  the 
old  theory  has  undergone  much  recent  modification  since  a 
realization  of  the  importance  of  the  geological  factor  has 
come  into  the  question.  What  now  seems  of  great  im- 
portance is  the  recent  discovery  that  several  different  world 
tektite  deposits  are  of  different  geologic  age.  For  example, 
those  found  in  West  Africa  may  perhaps  be  the  oldest — 
while  the  European.  Moldavites  now  appear  to  be  at  least 
several  million  years  older  than  those  of  the  Far  East. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Australian  tektites  seem  to  be 
younger  than  most  other  deposits — in  fact  the  most  recent 
of  all. 

These  new  observations  have  given  rise  to  the  belief  that 
several  tektite  falls  have  occurred  in  known  earth  history. 
Whether  the  earth  passed  through  a  swarm  of  glass  meteor- 
ites, as  some  believe,  is  still  an  open  question;  but  in  any 
case  it  does  now  seem  apparent  that  whatever  phenomena 
were  responsible  for  the  tektite  falls  occurred  more  than 
once— and  in  fact,  at  various  times  during  the  earth's 
known  geologic  past. 

{Continued  on  page  581) 


Heaven-Armed 

By  A.  V.  H.  Hartendorp 


f\  Universe!     O  World!     O  Man! 

A  savage,  gliding  through  the  dark  forest 
Spear-head  tipped  with  cosmic  glass 
Found  in  a  gravel  bed  beside  a  brawling  river 
Come  from  glaring  meteoric  shower 
Ages  past 

Before  him,  heaven-armed,  his  enemy  falls 
And  his  shout  of  triumph  rings  through 
The  silent  glade 

Killer  and  slaughtered  are  vanished 

In  the  dark  soil  only  the  spear-tip  remains 


Green-shining,  translucent  glass 
From  the  depths  of  the  sky 

Green-shining  star-substance 
From  the  cold  reaches  of  space 
One  of  a  lonely  swarm  of  meteors 
Split  from  a  rended  planet 

Mayhap,  after  this  world's  end 
Fragments  of  its  stony  covering 
Will  serve  to  tip  the  spear 
Of  some  future  killer 
In  some  far-off  world 

—  (Reprinted  from  the  May,  1930,  Philippine  Magazine.) 
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Far  Horizons 

By  N.  V.  M.  Gonzales 


ON  a  time  it  happened  that  a  sailboat  sank  off 
the  coast  of  Sta.  Cruz,  Marinduque,  and 
among  its  crew  of  six  only  one  survived. 
Having  been  picked  up  by  a  passing  steamer  and 
forthwith  brought  to  Manila,  it  was  some  time 
before  he  got  back  to  his  home-port  Maricaban. 
Then,  when  he  related  the  story  of  the  disaster,  people  did 
not  at  once  believe  him,  some  even  saying  that  he  was  so  young 
and,  perhaps,  was  simply  fooling.  It  was  only  after  months 
had  passed  that  the  owners  of  the  vessel  gave  it  up  for  lost 
and  that  the  women  said  their  prayers  for  the  souls  of  the 
departed. 

Now  it  occurred  to  Juancho,  for  that  was  the  name  of 
the  young  survivor,  that  among  his  companions  who  drown- 
ed was  one  not  a  native  of  Maricaban  Island,  but  of  some 
distant  barrio  in  Mindoro.  Gorio  was  his  name,  and 
Juancho  thought  that  certainly  no  news  of  the  man's  ill 
fate  could  have  reached  his  village.  And  how  then  could 
the  women  of  his  family  say  their  prayers  for  him?  Juancho 
was  troubled  by  this,  for  Gorio  had  been  his  friend. 

At  one  time  he  thought  of  writing  to  Gorio's  father  but 
he  did  not  know  the  man's  name,  and  besides  his  letter 
would  not  bear  much  weight  or  might  not  even  be  believed, 
Juancho  thought.  Afterwards,  however,  he  met  a  fellow- 
sailor,  one  named  Bastian,  who  claimed  he  was  from  Min- 
doro. Would  he  be  good  enough  to  look  up  Gorio's  people 
and  tell  them  what  had  happened?  When  Juancho  men- 
tioned the  name,  Bastian  was  filled  with  sorrow — for  Gorio 
was  his  own  brother.  .  .  . 

Dut  it  was  not  until  May  that  Bastian  thought  of  going 
home.  It  was  only  then  that  the  chance  came.  The 
sailboat,  the  Pagasa,  was  then  on  her  way  to  Bulalacao  in 
southern  Mindoro,  and  off  at  a  point  called  Dayhagan  she 
was  becalmed.  Bastian 's  barrio  was  not  a  long  way  off 
from  there,  and  on  that  calm  morning  he  could  see  the  sand- 
bars lying  off  the  mouth  of  his  home  river.  In  the  clear, 
bright  sunshine,  it  seemed  to  rise  like  a  huge  polished  arm 
above  the  sea. 

A  strange  feeling  swept  him  over.  There  came  it  seemed 
some  kind  of  itching  in  the  soles  of  his  feet  and  his  heart 
began  to  throb  wildly  as  though  trying  to  get  out  of  his 
mouth.  At  his  age  it  was  almost  funny  to  feel  this  way,  he 
thought;  but  now  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  some  seven 
or  eight  years  ago  since  he  had  left  home. 

So  he  could  not  help  but  talk  with  the  pilot o  (sailing 
master).  At  first  he  said  naively  that  he  wanted  to  see 
his  village  for  it  has  been  a  long  time  now  that  he  was  away, 
and  Ka  Martin  listened  indifferently.  Then  Bastian  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  him  about  the  disaster  off  Sta.  Cruz,  in  as 
detailed  a  manner  as  Juancho  had  related  it  to  him.  Ka 
Martin  was  suddenly  moved.  Certainly,  he  said  at  last, 
Bastian  might  go  ashore.  With  this  kind  of  weather  it 
would  be  by  about  dawn  of  the  next  day  when  the  vessel 
reached  the  river's  mouth.  Bastian  must  be  back  on  the 
beach  when  the  bodiong  (sea  horn)  sounded. 


"But  you  must  be  the  one  to  blow  it,"  Bastian 
said  to  the  sailing  master.  "For,  when  you  blow, 
it  is  like  the  whistle  of  a  steamer,  and  surely  noth- 
ing else  can  waken  me  from  my  sleep." 

The  remark  flattered  Ka  Martin  and  he  bullied 
the  boy  who  sculled  Bastian  to  the  shore. 


TLTe  was  hours  on  his  hike  to  his  village,  and  on  the  way 
he  thought  of  how  he  would  break  the  news  to  his 
mother.  For,  surely  Aling  Betud  would  be  grieved.  But  was 
he  not  there  strong  and  very  much  alive  still  and  willing  to 
take  care  of  her? 

Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  tell  her  nothing  at  all. 
Should  she  learn  of  his  brother's  death,  it  might  be  difficult 
for  him  to  go  to  sea  again.  And  how  he  loved  the  sea 
even  though  it  might  claim  him  too  some  day.  .  .  . 

It  was  hot  most  of  the  way.  He  passed  two  villages 
before  noon  and  two  more  in  the  afternoon.  About  dusk 
he  reached  Paclasan,  but  though  he  knew  many  people 
there,  he  did  not  stay  for  the  night.  Ah,  my  barrio  is  just 
the  next  one  ahead,  he  kept  on  thinking  to  himself. 

He  came  now  on  to  the  beach  and  just  then  the  moon 
was  rising.  Far  away  on  the  horizon  he  could  see  the 
Pagasa  with  her  sails  up  as  though  trying  to  catch  the 
moonbeams  rather  than  the  wind.  It  occurred  to  Bastian 
that  he  could  be  home  early  enough  and  so  he  hastened. 
He  hoped  he  could  be  in  time  for  supper.  At  last  he  reached 
the  river  bank  and  he  called  for  the  boatman.  On  the  cold 
sand  he  sat  and  waited.  On  the  opposite  shore,  the  houses 
were  sounding  with  much  bustle  of  folk.  Strains  from 
guitars  and  the  stamping  of  rice  pestles  reached  his  ears. 
Bastian  remembered  it  was  Maytime. 

When  he  met  his  kin  he  wondered  why  they  were  all 
in  the  barrio.  He  had  thought  they  would  be  in 
the  country  preparing  their  kaingins;  planting  time  was 
near;  but  now  it  seemed  they  had  known  of  his  coming.  .  .  . 
And  one  after  another,  they  asked: 

"Why  is  it  only  now  that  you  have  come?" 

"And  how  long  will  you  stay?" 

"Are  you  married  now,  and  have  you  any  children?" 

Bastian  could  only  smile  at  these  questions,  for  it  was 
beyond  him  to  answer  them  all.  Women  tugged  at  his 
elbow  and  chattered  in  gleeful  voices.  "What  a  tall  man 
he  had  become!"  they  would  say.  .  .  .  "Ay,  how  hand- 
some with  his  curly  mop  of  hair!     How  like  a  hero!" 

Presently  they  dragged  him  out  to  his  mother's  hut  and 
the  old  woman  could  not  contain  herself  with  gladness. 
S}£ie  laughed  loudly,  saying  how  fortune  has  been  good 
enough  to  bring  him  back.  She  had  two  sons  and,  at  least, 
one  of  them  was  back,  she  said.  .  .  .  Several  old  folks 
brought  in  tuba  in  long  bamboo  containers  and  soon  every 
one  was  drinking.  The  moonlight  was  bright  in  the  sandy 
front  yard. 

(Continued  on  page  579) 


Mauritius 

By  Aleko  E.  Lilius 


MAURITIUS! 
There  it  was,  a  mountainous,  verdant  island 
in  the  blue-blue  sea,  the  home  of  Saint- 
Pierre's  "Paul  et  Virginie,"  the  ex-home  of  the  Dodo 
bird,  the  Aphanapteryx,  and  a  few  other  now 
extinct  creatures.  And  now,  where  exactly  lies 
Mauritius?  Take  the  wall  map,  find  the  Indian  Ocean,  pull 
over  to  the  left  towards  Africa,  and  there,  a  few  inches  to  the 
right  of  Madagascar  you  will  find  it  between  the  islands  of 
Rodrigues  and  Reunion.  Geographically  speaking  it  lies 
in  the  Indian  Ocean  within  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn 
between  latitude  19°58'  and  20°32'  south  and  longitude 
57°18/  and  57°48'  east  of  Greenwich. 

Mauritius  is  one  of  the  places  I  never  thought  of  visit- 
ing. Lady  Fate,  in  a  perverse  mood  again  made  one  of 
her  inexplicable  and  wholly  undeserved  moves,  and  soon  I 
was  once  more  sailing  across  many  seas  and  seeing  many 
strange  lands  and  people.  For  the  life  of  me  I  could  not 
grasp  the  fact  that  morning  while  standing  at  the  railing 
of  the  good  ship  Houtman  and  gazing  at  the  dark-green, 
rugged  contour  of  the  island  straight  ahead,  that  not  a  full 
month  had  passed  since  I  last  saw  the  glorious  sunsets  of 
Manila  Bay,  with  the  sun  dipping  its  glowing  sphere  behind 
the  outstretched  figure  of  the  Sun  God's  wife. 

The  Houtman' s  anchor  dropped  with  a  determined 
splash,  the  anchor  chain  rattled  rustily,  and  slowly  the  ship 
began  to  turn  with  the  tide. 

A  small  steam  launch,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  came  now 
puffing,  bringing  the  usual  array  of  official  trouble  makers; 
for  what  else  will  one  name  the  doctor,  the  police,  the  im- 
migration officer,  men  whose  business  it  is  to  find  fault  with 
your  passport,  your  visa,  your  looks,  the  color  of  your  skin, 
thoughts,  and  political  creed.  As  usual,  they  were  followed 
by  the  money  changers,  the  hotel  runners,  the  boat-to-shore, 
the  car-for-hire,  the  show-you-the-town  men.  And  so, 
although  protesting,  I  committed  my  soul  and  body  into 
the  keeping  of  these  vultures.  For  the  hour  was  eight  in 
the  morning  and  the  ship  was  to  sail  at  four  in  the  afternoon- 

For  the  traveler  from  the  Far  East,  Mauritius  is  a  decided- 
ly pleasant  revelation.  To  me  it  seemed  a  part  of  dear,  old 
colonial  England,  a  little  bit  of  France,  and  much  African 
duskiness.  If  one  adds  hereto  the  complete  absence  of  any 
activity,  the  much  too  obvious  ma  nana  temperament  of 
its  Creole  population,  a  few  swaying  palms,  a  regulation 
bronze  statue  in  memory  of  the  colony's  "father",  Mahe  de 
Labourdonnais,  a  few  typical  colonial -style  buildings  with 
white  pillars  on  the  front  porch,  the  inevitable  behelmeted 
Tommy  in  shorts  and  swagger  stick  walking  with  possessive 
assurance  in  the  middle  of  the  street,  a  hot  sun,  dust,  and 
much  patois — that's  Port-Luis,  the  capital.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  crooked  and,  therefore,  delightfully  pictures- 
que. They  have  their  shops,  the  good  Mauritians,  their 
restaurants,  their  jail,  their  traffic  problems,  their  tooting 
busses,  too.  But  one  seldom  sees  an  European  face  on 
Port-Luis  streets,  for  practically  all  the  former  wealthy 
Mauritian  inhabitants  and  many  middle-class  families 
have  deserted  their  residences  in  the  capital  for  the  cooler 
highlands,  leaving  the  place   to   the   Afro-Asiatics.     Not- 


withstanding its  isolation,  Mauritius  has  cause  to  be 
proud  for  its  contribution  to  the  world  literature. 
The  French  poet  Baudelaire  lived  here  in  1841  when 
he  wrote  his  "Creole  Lady."  Alexander  Dumas' 
romance  "Georges",  apart  from  the  sad  racial 
problem  it  raises,  recalls  the  last  phase  of  French 
rule  over  the  colony,  when  in  1810,  the  island  had  to 
surrender  to  an  overwhelming  British  military  force.  Later, 
in  1896,  Mark  Twain,  called  at  Mauritius  where  he  spent 
a  fortnight.  In  his  book  "More  Tramps  Abroad"  he  has 
very  little  good  to  say  about  the  natives  or  the  French  civi- 
lization which  left  its  distinct  mark  on  the  population 
and  the  life  of  Mauritius. 

^IX7hen  Solomon  the  Great  had  built  his  temple  and  had 
built  all  the  cities  which  he  "desired  to  build  in  Jeru- 
salem and  in  Lebanon  and  in  all  the  land  of  his  dominion" 
he  "made  a  navy  of  ships  ...  on  the  shore  of  the  Red  Sea, 
in  the  land  of  Edom."  Then  he  called  on  his  friend  Hiram, 
the  King  of  Tyre,  to  supply  him  the  seamen,  because  the 
Israelites  were  not  seafaring  men.  And  Hiram  sent  him 
"shipmen  that  had  knowledge  of  the  sea." 

That  was  the  birth  of  the  firm  Solomon  and  Hiram, 
founded  to  trade  overseas.  Gold  was  brought  from  "Ophir" 
(whether  Africa  or  Arabia  or  Egypt  no  one  really  knows). 
From  the  Far  East  sandal-wood,  precious  stones,  "ivory 
and  apes  and  peacocks"  were  imported,  and  Solomon  be- 
came very  rich.  Two  thousand  years  later  men  were  still 
sailing  in  ships  and  wandering  over-land  seeking  the  ele- 
gances and  luxuries  of  the  Far  East.  Venice  and  Genoa 
were  then  at  the  pinnacle  of  their  power,  having  succeeded 
Tyre  and  Sidon  as  the  chief  emporia  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  monopolized  the  trade  with  the  Orient,  but  in  1453 
Mohammed  II  took  Constantinople,  the  gateway  to  the 
East,  and  barred  the  Mediterranean  as  the  highway  to 
India  and  China  and  the  Islands  of  Spices.  It  then  became 
necessary  for  the  rest  of  Europe  to  find  a  detour. 

The  Portuguese  were  another  nation  of  seafaring  mer- 
chants. In  the  adversity  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  Portugal 
saw  its  opportunity.  Step  by  step,  by  successively  longer 
voyages,  her  ships  found  their  way  to  the  Canaries,  to  Ma- 
deira, to  the  Azores,  and,  under  the  guidance  of  Prince 
Henry  the  Navigator,  they  turned  southward  until  at  last 
they  made  their  way  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to 
India.  In  1498  Vasco  de  Gama  dropped  a  Portuguese 
anchor  in  the  harbor  of  Calicut,  and  for  a  hundred  years 
after  that,  the  little  kingdom  of  Portugal  was  foremost  in 
the  commerce  between  Far  East  and  Europe. 

Now  it  is  supposed  that  the  archipelago  to  which  Mau- 
ritius belongs  derives  its  name  of  Mascarenhas  from  the 
Portuguese  navigator  Pedro  de  Mascarenhas  who  on  his 
voyage  to  India  visited  the  island  in  1512  and  died  as  vice- 
roy of  the  Indies  in  1555.  But  the  existence  of  Mauritius 
under  the  name  of  Cirne  had  been  recorded  earlier  in  1507 
by  another  Portuguese  sailor,  Fernandez  Pereira.  Previous 
to  this  date,  it  is  believed,  that  only  the  Arabs  knew  of  the 
island's  existence  and  that  they  had  colonized  it  as  far  back, 
as  in  the  eight  century. 

(Continued  on  page  576) 
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The  Philippines  and  Chinese  Immigration 

By  Henry  Uy  Cho-Yee 

THAT  the  Philippines  had  not  an  excessive  |^^       which  article  II  reads  as  follows: 
Chinese     immigration     during     the    Spanish        ^^^H^|  "Article    II.     Chinese  subjects  proceeding   to  the  United 

regime  Up  to  1898,  when  there  was  no  Chinese  t^P^nj^Ljl  States  as  teachers,  students,  merchants,  or  from  curiosity, 
Exclusion  Law  in  force  here,  was  due  to  circum-  ^^^^Sj  together  with  their  body  and  household  servants,  and  Chin- 
«<-«««««.  u:~u  .,  a-cc         4.  r  -L.U  r  a.    j  ftJlilffiJnT        ese  laborers  who  are  now  in  the  United  States  shall  be  allowed 

stances  which  were  different  from  those  of  today        Z6$F*&^J1       <-        „  a  ?  ^  •  *        •«      j  jjuiiu 

.  J  '        mrnau«\*M  y  A        to  go  and  come  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  and  shall  be 

The  Philippines  was  not  then  SO  well  known  to  the  accorded  all  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  and  exemptions 

Chinese  at  home;  transportation  was  then  by  sailing  ships  or  which  are  accorded  to  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored 

junks  and  later  by  small  steamers,  and  the  voyage  between  nation-" 

the  Philippines  and  China  was  uncomfortable  and  often  lt  wil1  be  notec*  that  the  wives  and  minor  children  of  the 
hazardous;  the  Chinese,  who  called  their  country  the"Middle  n°n-laboring  or  the  so  called  exempt  classes,  are  not  specifi- 
kingdom",  believed  that  they  were  living  in  the  middle  or  calIv  mentioned.  The  lawful  wives  and  minor  children  of 
center  of  a  flat  earth  and  considered  their  country  and  Cmnese  merchants  and  other  exempt  classes  are  admissible 
people  superior  to  all  others,  and  therefore  the  average  into  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  under  a  decision 
Chinese  disdained  to  emigrate  abroad  unless  forced  to  do  so  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  (268  U.  S.  336),  con- 
by  special  circumstances.  struing  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1880,  holding  that  a 
During  the  Spanish  regime  in  the  Philippines,  the  Span-  husband  or  father  is  entitled  to  the  company  of  his  wife 
iards  found  the  trade  with  China  so  profitable  that  not  only  and  the  care  and  custody  of  his  children, 
were  merchant  ships  encouraged  to  come  from  China  to  Bv  Act  of  Congress  of  November  3,  1893,  the  words 
Manila,  but  the  Chinese  were  encouraged  to  establish  them-  "laborer"  and  "laborers"  are  construed  to  mean: 

selves  on  shore  in   trade  and  also  as  artisans.      The  Span-  "b°th  skilled  and  unskilled  manual  laborers,  including  Chinese  employed 

iards  also  at  various  times  encouraged  the  immigration  of  in  minins>  fishing,  huckstering,  peddling,  laundrymen,  or  those  engaged 

Chinese  laborers.     However,  the  tendency  of  the  Chinese  to  taking/.  drying'  °r  f  ^erwife  Preservin*  she11  or  other  fish  for  home 

J  consumption  or  exportation." 

laborer  to  develope  into  a  merchant  or  landowner  created 

serious  problems,  especially  in  view  of  the  Spanish  policy         By  the  same  Act>the  term  "merchant"  is  defined  as  follows: 

of  monopolizing  commerce  and  limiting  the  ownership  of  "A  merchant  is  a  person  engaged  in  buying  and  selling  merchandise,  at 

land  to  themselves  and  to  the  Filipinos.  a  fixeci  Place  of  business,  which  business  is  conducted  in  his  name,  and 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1814,  that  general  permission  wh°  durin?  the  tjme  he  claims  to  be  engaged  as  a  merchant>  does  not 

r       .  .  «  ,.  „        «  engage  in  the  performance  of  any  manual  labour,  except  such  as  is  neces- 

was  given  foreign  merchants  to    establish    themselves  in  sary  in  the  conduct  of  his  business  as  such  merchant." 

Manila,  and  it  was  only  from  the  year  1837  that  the  port         -d  •        a     -  -  r^    TT  -^    *  o^  *_     o  ^ 

r  „     M  ^         „  ,         „      .  F  By  various  decisions  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 

ot  Manila  was  formally  opened  to  foreign  trade.     Other  u  •*.  u     -u        L  Um    .^  r  ,  , 

™.v     .  ^  ,  ,  .  *      «  v^luci  however,  it  has  been  held  that  the  name  of  a  merchant  need 

Ph^ppxne  ports  were  later  opened  in  1855  and  1865.  not  appear  in  the  firm  name>  ^  must  {n  books  and 

7Tg,te.r   tTP1^  f     f 10n u    A        :  many  ChineSC  Partnership  articles  (62  Fed.,  914;  94  Fed.,  831;  193  U.  S., 
residents  left  the  Islands,  but  after  the  Americans  had  taken  ci  7    coi \       a  r^u-  u  iu      •     l.• 
-          ,.  „     .,             *                ~                              »-c»^cii  517>  521).     A  Chinese  who  merely  has  m  his  name  money 
possession  of  Manila  on  August  13,   1898,  and  a  stable  a^^-4-  a  •        u     1  ,      <.  <.  ^  r 

,     ,         „    '  '  deposited  m  a  bank,  or  owns  some  real  estate  or  shares  of 

government  was  predicted,  these  former  residents  eagerly  0<.^i,  •_       _    ,_•  .t,         <_><_    •       «.  u  u    i.  i 

,  ^  5    ^  stock  in  a  corporation  or  other  entity  in  which  he  has  only  a 

g  re  urn.  limited  liability  and  no  authority  to  personally  intervene, 

The  customs  authorities,  then  under  the  military  ad-  „0„  „^  K«  ^^a^-a  ™  „  *»^„u     <-     -4-u-    *.u  •        c 

,.,.        r„        ,     ,  ..  „    «      _  can  n°t  be  considered  as  a  merchant  within  the  meaning  of 

ministration,  followed  the  provisions  of  the  Chinese  Ex-  t^    i 

elusion  Laws  of  the  United  States  and  Chinese  aliens  who         A    ru-  i  •    •  a    •    •        •  *.     ^     ™_m-      • 

t     ,  »  ;         . ,    ,  .      ,     _ A  Chinese  claiming  admission  into  the  Philippines  as 

had  formerly  resided  in  the  Philippines  were  permitted  to  belonging  to  the  exempt  classes  is  required  to  t  to  the 

re-enter  upon  presentation  of  satisfactory  evidence  of  such  customs  authorities  at  the  port  of  entry  a  «Section.6  Certi. 

residence,  and  all  Chinese  aliens  who  could  not  prove  pre-  ficate„;  referring  to  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  Co  of  Jul 

vious  residence   (except   those   belonging  to   the  exempt  5,  1884,  which  provides  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Exclusion 

classes)  were  denied  the  right  of,  admission.     Later,  when  Treaty  with  china  of  November  17>  1880.     This  certificate 

the  Philippines  had  been  made  United  States  territory,  _     .  u    •        a  u     *.u     r*w  *.  i_     ^i 

,,     n,  .  «     ,     .       T  r.    1     tt  •     -r  «  y'  niust  be  issued  by  the  Chinese  government  or  such  other 

the  Chinese  Exclusion  Laws  of  the  United  States  were  ex-  c  *.    r     i.-  i.     ,.  ^    *.-        ^     •    i-  . ..     ,  . 

^     a  a  *.    ^    t^i_-i-     •        1.      a        r  r,  ,;  foreign  government  of  which  at  the  time  the  individual  is 

tended  to  the  Philippines  by  Act  of  Congress  of  April  29,  „      w    *.        *.-.£•  •       *.u  *.  u     •        ^i  a  *.        *.      •  ^     ^ 

^  s  *  '  a  subject,  certifying  that  he  is  entitled  to  entry  into  the 

^  *     ,      ,    _     ^^     ,      _,  .,.      .       ^  United  States  or  the  Philippines. 
a  ?DM     ™     u-  u        '          IJllipPt'ne  Con^1^ion  passed         For  the  last  ten        rs>  1925  to  1934  the  ^  number  of 

Act  No.  702  which  Put  «to  efifcrt  the  provisions  of  the  Act  arrivals  ^  departures  of  Chinese  in  the  Philippines,  as 
of  Congress  of  April  29,  1902,  and  provided  for  the  registra-  a     -*.u  *.u    n  r      t  r  ,i 

r    ti  ^i  •  t       •      *  w  uicic^ud  compared  with  the  figures  for  Japanese,  are  as  follows: 

tion  of  all  Chinese  persons  then  in  the  country.     When  the 

registration  period  was  closed  on  April  29,  1904,  a  total  of  (1925—1934) 

49,659  Chinese  persons  had  been  registered,  each  individual  Arrivals °^n      ^ISAVI 

so  registered  being  given  a  Landing  Certificate  of  Residence.  Departures 147,793  15,925 

The  right  of  the  Chinese  to  enter  the  United  States  and  Excess  of  arrivals  over  departures 20,980  9,487 

the  Philippine  Islands  is  based  on  a  treaty  signed  on  No-         During  this  period,  for  the  Chinese,  the  greatest  number 
vember  17,  1880,  between  the  United  States  and  China,  of  (Continued  on  page  5U) 


Jails  in  Formosa 

By  H.  G.  Wrede 


WE  landed  in  Batanes. 
A  cool  sea  breeze  blew  from  the  southwest 
and  once  again  could  we  take  life  at  ease, 
drink  coffee  with  milk  and  sugar — and  smoke. 

We  sat  on  the  porch  of  our  host's  house,  watching 
darkness  descend  and  the  clouds  over  Mount  Iraya 
droop  lower  and  lower. 

A  man  walked  past  the  house  and  his  way  of  walking 
seemed  familiar  to  us — the  way  he  held  his  head.  So  we 
asked,  "Who  is  that?'—  "That?"  our  host  replied,  "that  is, 
thank  God,  our  only  Japanese  on  the  island!"  We  laughed: 
"Why  'thank  God'?  Don't  you  folks  here  like  the  people 
of  the  Rising  Sun?"  "No!"  he  answered  with  appreciable 
vigor,  "we  do  not!  And  do  you  know  why?  Because 
they  come  to  these  islands  here  and  rob  and  steal,  cut  down 
our  few  remaining  coconut  trees  which  haven't  fallen  prey 
to  the  typhoons,  and  even  run  after  our  women !  And  they 
fish  wherever  they  please.  No!  we  certainly  do  not  like 
them." 

"Well,"  one  of  us  said,  "then  we  are  of  one  mind.  We 
surely  have  no  love  for  them  either  and  what  you  tell  us 
now  has  already  been  told  to  us  by  the  people  of  Kalayan, 
Babuyan,  and  Itbayat.  In  Babuyan  they  come  and  trade 
ten  cents  worth  of  cloth  for  any  amount  of  hardwood  they 
can  carry  away,  and  at  Itbayat  the  Chief  of  Police  told  us 
almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes  that  there  was  no  pistol  or  gun 
on  the  whole  island  and  that  he  is  absolutely  powerless  when 
the  Japanese  decide  to  come  and  pay  the  place  one  of  their 
unwanted  visits.  In  Fuga  they  robbed  a  lumberyard, 
taking  all  the  lumber,  and  even  manhandled  the  native 
owners.  Well,  and  personally,  they  have  kept  us  prisoners 
for  thirteen  days  in  Formosa.     How  do  you  like  that?" 

"What?     Kept  you  all  prisoners?     What  for?" 

"That,  my  dear  fellow,  we  don't  know  exactly  ourselves, 
but  it  seems  that  the  charge  was  espionage.  Would  you 
like   to   hear   the   story?" 

We  were  interrupted.  The  Padre  and  another  visitor 
arrived.  They  sat  down  and  joined  us  in  a  smoke  and  some 
hot  coffee.  They  too  wanted  to  hear  the  tale  of  woe,  so  we 
began : 

"Well,  as  you  all  know  we  left  Shanghai  on  April  5  and 
headed  for  Manila  and  New  Guinea.  Of  course,  as  you 
must  realize,  that's  quite  some  distance  and  we  could  either 
sail  along  the  China  coast  or  cut  across  to  Formosa.  As 
there  were  at  that  time  increasing  rumors  of  piracies  along 
the  coast,  we  decided  on  the  latter  course — much  to  our 
regret — and  thus  headed  for  Keelung.  This  port  we  reach- 
ed after  some  ten  rather  nasty  days  of  sailing,  two  of  which 
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we  spend  in  'heave-to'  position  during  a  storm 
which  could  have  proved  fatal  to  even  bigger  ships 
than  our  tiny  craft. 

"When  we  finally  made  port  the  Japanese  told 
us  to  anchor  in  the  furthermost  corner  of  the  port 
and  within  one  hour  after  our  arrival  we  were  the 
attraction  of  Keelung.  Our  boat  was  searched  from  bow 
to  stern  and  nothing  was  left  in  its  place.  The  proceed- 
ings were  devoid  of  any  humor  as  far  as  we  were  con- 
cerned, except  once,  when  several  officials  crawled  into  the 
narrow  forward  hold  at  the  same  time  and  got  so  stuck  that 
they  had  to  be  pulled  out  by  their  companions,  and  we  did 
manage  to  produce  a  faint  smile.  We  had  made  port  at 
five  in  the  afternoon  and  at  two  the  next  morning  we  were 
still  in  the  police  station  answering  questions  so  stupid 
that  it  makes  us  almost  sick  just  to  repeat  them.  For 
instance : 

"Japanese  interpreter:  'Ahh,  Hhhhsss'  (the  sound 
made  by  the  sucking  in  of  the  breath  through  the  teeth), 
'What  is  this?'  (meaning  the  red  marks  on  our  chart  which 
indicated  light  houses). 

"We:  'Oh,  that,  well  those  are  beacons  and  the  red 
dots  mark  their  position.' 

"/.  J. :     'Hsss,  but  why  mark  position?' 

"We:  'Because  if  you  navigate  at  night  and  come  close 
to  the  coast  you  must  know  where  you  are.' 

"/•  J:  'Ahhh,  these  gentlemen'  (meaning  the  stern 
looking  Japanese  officials  of  the  military  and  harbor  police 
as  well  as  customs)  'would  like  to  know  why  you  must  go 
near  coast  at  night?     For  what  purpose?' 

"We   gave   up! 

"After  many  hours  of  this,  all  of  a  sudden  there  came  three 
big  bowls  of  noodles  and  native  vegetables.  The  inter- 
preter begged  us  to  kindly  accept  the  'poor,  dishonorable 
native  food'  which  we  in  turn,  to  show  our  appreciation, 
devoured  with  the  customary  noises.  The  questioning, 
however,  continued  and  just  to  mention  one  more  which 
was  asked  by  the  chief  of  the  military  police  himself:  'Oh, 
please,  Mr.  X,  what  kind  of  women  are  there  in  Shanghai?' 

"Mr.  X:  'I  do  not  understand.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"women"?' 

"/.  /:  'Hsss,  these  gentlemen  want  to  know  whether  or 
not  you  like  women?' 

"Mr.  X:  'Personally  I  don't  see  why  I  should  answer 
such  an  idiotic  question;  but  if  you  want  to  know  so  much 
let  me  tell  you  that  I  like  women — any  kind — as  long  as 
they  are  good-looking!' 

{Continued  on  page  571) 


Flowers  of  the  Night 

By  Mariano  Salvador  Moreno 
QLOWING 

Street  lamps 
Set  in  rows  along  the  road 
Are  white  flowers  in  bloom 
At  night. 
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Exile 

By  Angel    G.  de  Jesus 


LAST  night  it  rained,  and  a  wind  came  zoom- 
ing from  the  south.  It  pried  loose  roof 
sheeting  with  a  monotonous  clatter,  whip- 
ped the  rain  around  corners  with  a  hollow  melan- 
choly sound,  and  made  the  bamboo  clump  in  our 
back  yard  crackle  as  if  it  were  on  fire.  The  rain 
entered  the  room  where  I  was  and  I  rose  up  to  close  the 
window,  but  first  looked  out,  cool  drops  of  rain  spattering 
my  face.  Just  across,  the  branches  of  the  acacia  waved 
their  shadows  across  the  street,  like  black  water  snakes; 
and  a  smell  rose  from  the  wet  ground — moldly  and  earthy. 
I  looked  at  the  still  street — then  I  heard  a  dull  pat!  pat! 
pat!  where  the  rain  had  stolen  its  way  through  a  hole  in 
the  roof,  and  I  remembered. 

I  wonder  if  he  is  still  there;  if  he  still  trudges  the  new 
road  through  the  jungle — alone — in  his  dirty  and  stained 
denim? 

I  was  working  then  somewhere  in  Mindanao,  opening  a 
new  road  in  a  hot,  tangled  jungle.  I  had  my  little  shack, 
thatched,  walled,  and  floored  with  palma  brava,  beside 
the  road  we  were  grading;  and  it  was  one  April  day,  while 
I  was  talking  with  some  of  my  men,  that  I  first  saw  him. 

It  was  late  afternoon  and  the  hornbills  up  the  hillside 
were  beginning  to  sound  their  punctual  and  resonant  call. 
A  heavy  rain  had  fallen  during  the  early  part  of  the  day, 
and  the  new-turned  earth  was  muddy,  sticking  together 
in  big  soft  blobs.  Up  to  the  forest  our  road  stretched,  brown 
and  straight,  cutting  the  bright  tropical  greenness  on  each 
side  sharply;  and  down  it  he  came,  a  bobbing,  blue  figure 
against  the  brown  of  the  earth. 

"The  mad  white  man!"  I  heard  my  capataz,  Pedro, 
exclaim. 

There  in  those  lonely  fastnesses  a  stranger  rarely  came — • 
all  my  men  were  recruited  from  other  places;  an  occasional 
adventurous  Boholano  trader  would  stop  at  our  shack, 
but  weeks  would  pass  before  we  saw  an  alien  face.  But 
now  a  stranger  came — white  and,  according,  to  Pedro, 
mad.  It  is  no  wonder  then  that  perhaps  my  eyes  lighted 
up  as  I  turned  to  Pedro  inquiringly. 

"Yes,  mad,  Mr.  Reyes,"  he  assured  me,  his  bullet  head 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  his  eyes  already  harboring  an 

uneasy  fear. 

« 

"He  does  queer  things.  He  does  not  make  friends  with 
other  white  men.  And  he  does  not  stay  where  there  are 
other  people.     We  do  not  even  know  where  he  lives." 

The  others  nodded  their  heads  but  said  nothing,  for  the 
man  was  already  passing  us. 

He  was  dressed  in  blue  denim  and  was  hatless,  with  thick 
shaggy  hair  streaked  with  gray,  trimmed  inexpertly  and 
awkwardly.  A  strand  blew  across  his  face  as  he  passed 
us  and  he  raised  a  veined,  hairy  hand  to  sweep  it  aside. 
High  cheekbones,  blue  jowls,  and  eyes  that  seemed  to  look 
at  us  covertly  from  under  thick  eyebrows  was  all  I  saw;  for 
he  walked  rapidly,  though  jerkily,  as  though  something 
were  the  matter  with  his  legs.     Slung  on  his  shoulders  was 
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a  bamboo  basket  and  fluttering  inside  were 
chickens.  Swoosh!  swoosh!  swoosh!  his  feet  slipped 
in  the  wet  earth,  and  even  when  he  disappeared 
around  a  turn  we  could  still  hear  him. 

Immediately  after,  my  men  broke  into  a  clamor 
of  conjecture.  The  strange  wayfarer  really  excited 
the  curiosity.  Others  of  his  race,  except  for  an  occa- 
sional prospector,  rarely  strayed  from  the  coast  towns; 
and  they  were  invariably  prosperous  looking,  not  clothed 
in  denim  and  shod  in  cheap  Japanese  canvas  shoes.  We 
went  on  with  our  work,  glad  to  have  something  to  talk 
about  and  break  the  monotony. 

After  the  day's  work  and  when  a  soft  and  melancholy 
twilight  had  settled  on  us,  I  thought  of  him  again.  Where 
had  he  come  from?  And  where,  guided  by  the  unsure 
rudder  of  his  warped  mind,  was  he  going?  God  surely  must 
protect  the  unfortunate. 

Pedro  was  cooking  our  lonely  supper  and  I  was  sitting 
by  the  window  looking  out.  Something  of  the  desolateness 
of  the  scene  darkened  my  thoughts.  Around  the  tall 
kapok  that  stretched  its  bare  branches  like  imploring  hands 
to  the  sky,  the  crows  were  already  whirling  about.  Hun- 
dreds of  them  flew  around  it,  making  changing,  kaleidos- 
copic, fluid  patterns  against  the  already  darkening  sky. 
Others  perched  on  the  branches,  like  black  unpleasant 
fruit  that  cawed  incessantly.  A  giant  fruit  bat  had  come 
out  of  its  haven  too  early  and  was  being  pursued  by  the 
black  birds.  It  twisted  and  turned;  fought  desperately; 
finally  succumbed,  smothered  in  a  cloud  of  black.  Except 
for  the  cawing,  the  forest  was  almost  silent.  A  sort  of 
sullen  tension  was  in  the  air  and  I  looked  at  the  blue  cone 
of  Mount  Apo.  Smoky,  prophetic  clouds  hid  its  summit 
and  I  called  out  the  fact  to  Pedro,  who  immediately  went 
down  to  salvage  our  drying  laundry. 

The  whole  scene  was  unutterably  sad  and  the  new  empty 
road  made  it  more  so.  What  part  of  it  that  I  could  see 
stretched  before  me,  clean  and  brown,  spick  and  span  in 
its  new-cut  crown  and  side  canals,  but  without  a  living 
thing  on  it.  Not  even  a  stray  lizard  to  scamper  along  the 
drying  branches  that  bordered  it.  It  was  as  if  we  two  were 
the  only  beings  that  existed,  and  when  I  heard  a  familiar 
sound,  some  measure  of  cheer  came  to  me.  It  was  the  sound 
made  by  the  Bagobo  boys  in  their  huts  in  the  jungle  as 
they  played  on  their  improvised  xylophones  of  empty 
sardine  cans  strung  on  a  cord  of  abaca.  Tink!  tink!  ti- 
tonk-tink!  the  eerie  tune  went.  Tink!  tink!  ti-tonk-tink! 
Night  came  and  we  ate  our  supper  silently,  swiftly,  for 
even  the  satisfaction  of  healthy  appetites  gave  us  no  pleas- 
ure. Afterwards,  I  sat  down  on  a  bench  and  with  the  aid 
of  kerosene  lamp  began  to  write.  Pedro  busied  himself 
with  mats,  pillows,  and  mosquito  nets.  The  silence  of 
the  forest -night  enveloped  us,  that  silence  of  little  familiar 
noises  that  the  ear,  long  accustomed  to  them,  does  not 
hear.  Leaves  rustled;  branches  creaked;  a  bird,  disturbed 
in  its  sleep,  protested;  but  I  heard  nothing  while  I  wrote.. 


It  was  the  silence  within  that  finally  made  me  look  up, 
rubbing  my  eyes  and  focusing  them  on  the  corners  where 
my  light  did  not  reach.  I  saw  the  figure  of  my  companion, 
standing — rather,  crouched — near  a  closed  window;  and 
when  I  called  to  him,  he  started.  He  turned  with  hands 
that  shook  and  his  eyes,  where  a  ray  of  light  burnished 
them,  had  a  glassy  stare  like  a  frightened  animal's. 

"He  is  coming  back!"  he  whispered. 

"Coming  back?"  I  queried. 

"The  loco — the  man  'we  saw  this  afternoon!" 

Then  only  did  I  hear  a  faint  and  reiterated  sound  in  the 
distance.  Swoosh!  Swoosh!  Swoosh!  It  was  the  mud  of 
our  road  sucking  at  some  traveler's  feet.  I  did  not  doubt 
Pedro's  surmise,  for  his  senses  were  animal -like  in  their 
acuteness:  it  must  be  the  white  man. 

With  an  uneasy  smile,  I  acknowledged  little  hands  of 
stupid  fear  tugging  at  my  heart.  There  is  always  some- 
thing about  anything  that  is  not  normal  that  arouses  a 
sort  of  cold,  sweaty  fear.  The  man  was  mad,  and  perhaps 
I  myself  could  explain  his  madness  in  the  perfectly  rational 
terms  with  which  medical  science  now  explains  it;  but 
the  setting — the  whispering  dark  forest  outside,  our  dim 
room  with  the  shadows  dancing  as  the  wind  crept  through 
invisible  cracks — -proved  too  complete  a  complement  to  a 
thousand  suddenly  awakened,  inherited  superstitious  fears. 

Consciously  and  ashamedly,  I  set  my  ears  to  the  now 
stronger  sound.  Now  the  steps  were  in  front  of  us,  were 
going  on;  and  suddenly  my  heart  seemed  to  leap  from  my 
breast  as  the  steps  stopped,  came  back,  and  a  soft,  musical 
voice  said  in  English: 

"Good  evening!     Good  evening!" 

I  looked  at  Pedro  whose  eyes  seemed  to  be  almost  pop- 
ping out,  so  white  they  were;  and  partly  in  pride  and  partly 
in  shame,  I  took  the  lamp  from  the  table  and  slowly  opened 
the  window. 

I  did  not  know  what  I  myself  expected  to  see  or  hear. 
Perhaps  some  Bagobo  forest -devil  looking  out  of  the  eyes 
of  a  white  man;  perhaps  a  pale,  monstrous  face  floating 
against  the  darkly  waving  shadows;  and  perhaps — -nothing 
at  all!  Nothing  at  all — just  that  voice  that  still  seemed 
suspended  in  ghostly  timbre  in  the  cold  night  air.  My 
hand  holding  the  lamp  was  trembling. 

Slowly — -oh,  so  slowly! — objects  came  into  focus  in  my 
eyes.  Still  stumps;  shrubs;  leaning  trees;  our  fence;  and 
then  a  dark  figure,  blue  clad.     The  white  man! 

"Good  evening,"  the  voice  came  again  from  beyond. 
"Can  I  lodge  with  you  tonight,  my  friend?  I  have  no  place 
else  to  go — they  would  not  let  me  stay  with  them,  the 
others." 

Then  as  I  did  not  answer,  "It  is  cold  and  beginning  to 
rain." 


Sure  enough  I  heard  faint,  premonitory  taps  on  the 
thatch  of  our  roof.  It  was  going  to  rain  and  I  knew  how 
cruelly  the  cold  drops  almost  seem  to  seek  the  bones  as 
they  drop  on  the  unlucky,  caught  shelterless.  It  would 
be  cruel  to  deny  him  shelter;  but  I  almost  wished  him  dead — • 
such  were  my  feelings — -as  with  an  inner  struggle  and  very 
conscious  of  Pedro's  wildly  waving  hands,  I  called  out  to 
the  faintly  luminous  face  beyond: 

"Sure!     Come  up!" 

"Thank  you,  my  friend,"  he  answered. 

I  unlatched  our  frail  door  and  let  him  in,  for  my  com- 
panion was  uselesr.  The  floor  creaked  as  he  stepped  on 
it;  for  the  first  time  I  realized  how  big  he  was — -he  seemed 
to  darken  the  whole  room — and  again  little  tentacles  of 
debased  fear  began  to  tug  at  my  heart.     Suppose  .... 

He  brought  with  him  inside  our  shack  a  smell  of  earth, 
of  rotting  dried  leaves — -of  the  forest;  and  I  could  see  in 
the  darkness  great  stains  on  his  clothes  which  only  crushed 
green  leaves  could  have  made. 

"If  it  only  were  not  going  to  rain,  my  friend,  I  would 
not  have  disturbed  you.  Then  I  could  have  managed 
by  myself  among  the  trees." 

Again  I  noticed  his  voice — soft,  slurring,  with  a  musical 
intonation  hard  to  describe. 

"Pedro,"  I  called,  "prepare  food  for  our  guest."  And 
continuing,  "Sit  down!     Sit  down!" 

Our  visitor  said  nothing;  but  I  saw  a  sudden  lightening 
and  easing  of  his  face  which,  I  had  not  noticed  before, 
had  a  strained  tenseness.  He  was  hungry.  With  a  queer, 
jerking  gait,  he  sat  down. 

I  lengthened  the  wick  of  our  lamp  and  I  could  see  him 
more  closely.  I  looked  at  him  covertly,  while  he  sat,  feet 
together,  head  down  as  if  in  meditation,  silent. 

What  was  he?  Spanish?  Italian?  French?  His  voice 
and  his  features  told  me  he  must  be  one  of  those.  Big 
liquid  eyes  which  he  uncovered  once;  high  thin  nose;  and 
the  mouth  of  a  woman.  Small,  finely  carved,  tender  and 
sensitive.  Yes,  he  was  a  Latin.  Only  his  high  cheek- 
bones hinted  otherwise. 

But  this  was  not  the  face  of  a  madman!  True  it  had  a 
darkness,  with  a  darkness  that  seemed  to  come  from  with- 
in; but  something  told  me  he  was  not  mad.  Or  perhaps 
mad  with  a  madness  we  could  not  understand.  Perhaps, 
after  all,  Pedro  was  right. 

Suddenly  he  started  up  and  something  seemed  to  hit 
the  pit  of  my  stomach.  Below,  in  our  kitchen,  I  heard  a 
sudden  clatter  as  Pedro  let  fall  the  tin  plates  he  was  holding. 

"My  chickens!  They  will  get  wet!  Can  I  bring  them 
up?"  he  asked. 

{Continued  on  page  564) 


The  Pagan 

By  Juan  B.  Hernandez 


-Rii-Y  temples  be: 

^  The  weald  and  wold, 
The  verdant  lea 
And  bowlder  bold. 


And  these  my  Gods: 
A  bark  of  tree, 
A  lump  of  earth; 
A  winged  bee. 
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Definitions  of  Poetry* 

By  Jose  Garcia  Villa 

OETRY  is  the  question  that  asks  why  mid-  Poetry  is  the  laughter  of  Christos  that  no  one 

nights  are  lovely,  and  answers  it  with  a  magic       ^^ft^^f^  has  ever  heard. 

answer  that  no  one  can  remember.                           I  /A^,  flF  * 

JPB'Sks^  Poetry  is  Truth:   chaste:  austere:  equated  to 

Poetry  is  mathematics  in  fire  and  music.                      fffff   \\SK^;  the  loveliness  of  music. 


P 


* 


* 


Poetry  is  why  7  is  lovelier  than  3:  why  3  is  whiter  than  7:  Poetry  is  severity  molten  into  sensuousness  severer  than 

and  why  all  resolve  into  a  mystic  unity.  the  austerity  of  seed. 

Poetry  is  Wisdom  dramatised  in  silver.  Poetry  is  the  query:     Did  God  ever  laugh? 

*  * 

Poetry  is  the  Impact  of  Splendor:  the  Impact  for  All  Poetry  is  a  spiral  of  silver,  connecting  roses  to  eagles: 

History:  the  Impact  proclaiming  all  Wisdom  and  all  Love,  roots  to  winds:  the  tread  of  the  Earth,  to  the  beat  of  the 

all  Beauty  and  all  Truth: — the  Impact  of  God  with  Man.  Dancing  Star. 

Poetry  is  prayer  and  laughter  reconciled  into  song.  Poetry  is  Love's  whisper  echoed  back  by  a  star. 

*  * 

Poetry  is  a  brown,  oblong  seed,  sending  a  tiny  white  Poetry  is  the  yearning  of  virgins,  one  for  the  other,  virgin 

root  into  the  ground:  to  gather  the  song  of  the  earth  into  for  virS°>  delta  for  the  arrow:  until  the  torment  is  released 

one  red  flower.  m  a  DUI*st  of  roses,  interpetalled  in  bloom. 

Poetry  is  Truth  traveling  the  earth  incognito  as  Beauty.  Poetry  is  the  rustle  of  music  after  the  rustle  of  roses: 

*  the  rustle  of  music  after  roses  are  red:  the  rustle  of  roses 
Poetry  is  a  little  black  cat,  turned  into  a  slim,  silent  after  music  is  dead. 

Buddha,  in  adoration  of  Love,  guised  as  a  red,  regal  rose.  * 

*  Poetry  is  the  golden  quietness,  the  golden  shyness  of 

Poetry  is  music,  captived  by  Love:  Love,  captived  by  lovers  after  the  bout  of  love, 
music:  and  Love  and  music  captived  by  an  eternal  hand. 


* 


Poetry  is  Truth  precipitated  into  Beauty. 


Poetry  is  a  lover  saying  i"  love  you,  and  a  sweetheart  t*    ,.      •         u           r         •    •     u     *.•       •        i^u             * 
J          T     ,      , ,    ,                          *     «    *        .        ^  Poetry  is  a  chorus  of  narcissi,  chanting  in  gold  the  repent- 
saying  But  I  don  t  love  you,   and  all  the  time  Love,  fM      .            u     *.•       -a          w       w  *.u  •  *.     t 
J     &                                                         u  ance  of  Narcissu,  chanting  in  flame  his  rebirth  into  Jesu, 


behind  the  stars,  speaking  through  both. 


* 


the   Divine   Narcissu. 


Poetry  is  Life  monumented  into  eternal,  magistral  words.         Poetry  is  the  first  peep  of  the  morning-glory  at^the  golden 

nudity  of  sun. 


* 


Poetry  is  a  truth  told  by  Love,  and  therefore  divine — and 

yet  also,  a  lie  told  by  Love,  and  likewise  as  divine.  Poetry  is  the  product  of  reflections  and  music:  the  product 

*  of  the  reflection  of  7  and  the  music  within  7:  whoever  un- 
Poetry  is  the  fever  and  music  within  the  meaning  of  a  derstands  this  and  loves  this,  verily  he  wears  in  his 

wor(j  bosom  the  very  heart  of  poetry. 

*  * 

Poetry  is  the  translation  of  Life  into  fevered,  ecstatic  Poetry  is  the  music  of  thought,  sung  and  then  crystalled, 

moments:  the  quest  of  the  breast  for  the  great,  unutterable  chanted  and  then  immortalized. 

word:  the  quest  of  the  flame  for  the  loveliest  tangent  to  the  * 

lips  of  Love.  Poetry  is  the  center  of  a  night-rose,  in  which  all  love  is 

born — and  into  which  all  love  dies. 

Poetry  is  Truth  raised  to  the  highest  power.  ^ 

*  • 

_            .      ,        «  .                „          ,*i,.                n  Poetry  is  the   weight   of  Beauty  in   the  heart — which 

Poetry  is  the  whiteness  of  youth:  plus  the  whiteness  of  ,             ,    .        ..^        ,.  -    .    ,    ^  ^             - 

/               ,  .                „                  :  A     Jt         .  .                „  crushes  and  then  lifts:  which  is  both  true  and  untrue. 
love:  plus  the  whiteness  of  sorrow — into  the  whiteness  of 

*  Poetry  is  a  battalion  of  immortal  words — holding  Beauty 
Poetry  is  a  chant,  whiter  than  silver  waters,  a  chant  at  to  earth. 

dawn,  amidst  unpetalled  roses:  a  chant  of  doom,  a  chant  _     ^                          ...,        -    „         •••-,.,.       ,* 

„„„..,..-  Poetry  is  a  row  of  silver  bells — virgin,  inviolate — then 

of  peace:  by  Love,  forgiving  Life.  «      .  u.        .         r 

*             J  rung  by  Love,  and  wishing  thereafter  nor  rest  nor  peace, 

^            .                ,  but  Love's  golden  touch. 

Poetry  is  starred  meditation.  * 

*  Poetry  is  the  chemistry  of  the  dimples  on  a  baby's  cheeks: 
Poetry  is  the  leafness  of  sufr:  Apollo  ir radiant:  above  and  why  a  baby  knows  the  meaning  of  love  without  knowing 

the  sunness  of  leaves:  Earth  adorirxgi  the  terrible  meaning  of  life. 
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Poetry  is  the  scimitar  of  gold  with  which  the  poet  cap- 
tures Love. 

* 

Poetry  is  sky  undeathed  by  sun:  flower  undeathed  by 
wind:  rapture  undeathed  by  song. 


Poetry  is  the  intersection  of  the  eagle  and  the  plane: 
the  intersection  of  an  immortal  wish  and  a  warm  mortal 
tear. 


Poetry  is  a  theorem  of  life,  ancient  and  most  young, 
whispered  by  a  Lone  One,  and  reverberated  by  an  immortal 
choir. 


Poetry  is  a  tale  of  Life  told  by  Death:  or  a  tale  of  Death 

told  by  Life — deathlessly. 

* 

Poetry  is  swift  wisdom,  vibrantly  sung:  the  arc  of  music 
described  by  the  birth  of  an  immortal  lotus:  the  mystic 
music  between  the  meaning  of  rain  and  roses,  and  the 
meaning  of  moons  and  magnolias:  arrested,  and  stilled 
into  the  serenity  of  sun. 


Poetry  is  a  beach  of  caracols  and  champak:  sunned  by 
three  suns:  wind'd  by  three  winds:  but  eveninged — by  a 
lone,  grieving  lover. 


Poetry  are  the  first  and  last  footsteps  of  Love  heard  in  a 
corridor  of  crystal,  rose-strewn  for  the  baiting  of  Love — 
but  Love,  unsatisfied  with  the  number  of  roses — moving 
away.  .  .  . 

Poetry  is  a  caravan  of  thoughts,  fragrances,  colors,  and 
all  the  beauty  that  is  unutterable,  inscribing  across  Time 

the  biography  of  Life. 

* 

Poetry  is  sun-madness,  moon-madness,  and  all  the  mad- 
nesses in  the  world  that  are  great  and  lovely. 


Poetry  is  a  silhouette  of  the  intensest  life — as  of  a  minaret 
overlooking  Life  and  touching  the  sky  beyond  the  sky- 
blue  against  silver,  star  against  dawn. 


Poetry  is  a  mysterious  flower  in  the  hands  of  a  dead 
God:  the  flower  that  made  him  God — and  the  flower  that 

slew  God. 

* 

Poetry  is  a  ballet  of  Love,  Hate,  War,  Peace,  Truth, 
Sin,  God,  Lucifer,  Ambition,  Penance,  Desire,  Chastity, 
Christos,  Judas — and  of  all  the  betrayers  in  the  world  and 
their  betrayed. 

Poetry  is  the  tale  of  the  grandness  of  earth  told  by  the 
first  flower  of  Spring. 


Poetry  is  the  proclamation  of  Ultimate  Wisdom  in 
triumphal  music:  the  proclamation  of  Eternity  in  the 
triumphant  Present:  the  proclamation  of  the  Logos  in 
triumphal  ecstasy. 


Poetry  is  the  desire  that  Christos,  preacher  of  purity, 
denied — yet  which  will  live  forever  and  forever,  because 
Christos,  preacher  of  love,  could  not  kill  it. 
(Continued  on  page  562) 


With  Charity  To  All 


By  Putakte  and  Bubuyog 


Calabrius  Politer's  Anaclea 


THE  Anaclea  of  Calabrius  Politer  oc- 
cupies a  most  unique  place  in  the 
history  of  literature.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly the  most  widely  read  of  all  the  un- 
written and  unpublished  books  by  any  author,  living, 
dying,  dead,  or  unborn.  Even  in  this  country  so  remote 
from  the  world  centers  of  learning,  scholars  have  shown 
surprising  hospitality  to  Politer's  ideas.  In  fact  many  of 
them  display  more  knowledged  of  Anaclea  than  of  any 
other  book.  We  recall  that  a  sales  engineer  of  a  local 
company  dedicated  to  the  propagation  of  sweetness  and 
light  attributes  his  intellectual  eminence  to  his  constant 
study  of  this  work.  He  is  a  man  of  one  book.  One  of  the 
Napoleons  of  the  Free  Press  ranks  Politer  as  next  only  to 
Arthur  Brisbane  in  the  encyclopaedic  character  of  his 
nescience.     Even  his  famous  love  letters  are  not  free  from 


influence.       Anaclea  is    his 


the   Politerian 
bedside  book.  .  .  . 

Imbued  with  the  true  spirit  of  service, 
which  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  kind 
of  service  that  Rotarians  live  by  (or  leave 
by),  we  have  decided  to  write  and  publish 
fragments  of  Anaclea  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
dedicated  their  whole  lives  to  its  study.  These  fragments 
were  found  out  in  our  private  excavations  at  Yonicles 
begun  way  back  in  1927  during  a  few  sleepless  nights. 

Yonicles  is  an  island  situated  in  the  Jaghana  part  of  an 
otherwise  Pacific  area.  The  Calabrian  writers  had  a  pecu- 
liar way  of  indicating  the  position  of  different  places  refer- 
red to  in  their  maps.  They  did  not  know  longitudes  and 
did  not  give  any  latitude.  They  described  positions  by 
their  "declination"  (gg)  and  their  "inclination"  (hai).  The 
position  of  Yonicles  was  given  as  gg  13,  hai  17.1 
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The  island  proper,  according  to  our  findings  extends 
north  to  south.  On  the  north  side  there  are  two  high 
mountains.  They  are  quite  bare  except  at  the  tops,  which, 
however,  show  signs  of  extinct  vegetation.  The  centers 
are  covered  with  burnt  areas  evidently  the  result  of  sacri- 
ficial fires.  We  found  two  slabs  of  stone  with  inscriptions 
that  are  almost  illegible.  After  great  efforts  Dr.  Gohan 
has  succeeded  in  making  out  two  words  of  the  inscription : 
"nip  plumf".  Dr.  Gohan  considers  these  as  evidences  of 
an   extensive  intercourse  between   Nippon   and   Yonicles. 

The  valley  between  these  hills  runs  almost  straight  south 
and  terminates  in  a  lake  formed  by  the  crater  of  an  extinct 
volcano.  The  ridges  surrounding  the  crater  seem  to  have 
formerly  been  covered  with  thick  shrubby  growths.  Our 
most  important  excavations  were  made  in  and  near  this 
crater  lake.  Altogether  we  have  found  out  fifty-four 
manuscripts  of  Anaclea.  Tremendous  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  deciphering  the  manuscripts.  The  Cala- 
brian  symbols  are  a  cross  between  hieroglyphics  and  picture 
language.  What  has  made  our  task  at  times  almost  hope- 
less war  the  fact  that  many  of  the  manuscripts  had  suffered 
depredations  at  the  hands  of  amateur  mustache  painters. 
This  has  made  the  lines  very  often  meaningless.  For 
example,  a  picture  of  a  woman  riding  a  horse,  in  Calabrian, 
stands  for  a  woman  who  is  very  accommodating;  with 
mustaches  added,  we  have  a  deep  sea  diver. 

We  are  glad,  however,  to  say  that  these  difficulties  are 
being  gradually  overcome.  The  various  commentaries 
on  the  Anaclea,  particularly  those  by  KIsa  and  Nig,  have 
been  of  incalculable  service.  Ydnarb  also  comes  to  our 
rescue  when  everything  else  fails,  especially  his  illuminating 
grammatical  notes  concerning  the  h  a  -conjugation  and  the 
iiic-declensions.2 

The  first  chapter  (Calabrian  "salg",  literally  "a  glass" 
or  "a  stein")  deals  with  political  chronicles.  They  concern 
chiefly  the  political  situation  in  a  certain  village  which  was 
then  aspiring  for  a  "place  in  the  sun".  (Considering  the 
fact  that  that  ambitious  village  lay  in  the  tropics,  we  think 
it  would  have  been  more  reasonable  if  they  had  aspired  for  a 
place  in  the  shade.)  This  chapter,  we  believe,  is  of  special 
significance  to  us  because  of  the  remarkable  parallels  be- 
tween this  village  Ionip  and  the  Philippines. 

Salg  eno3 

Umf  tageb  snoissim  ecned  nepedni 
Wal  gnittuc  sewah  erah 
Umf  tageb  wal  gnittuc  sewah 


Jtna  gaap  orp 

Umf  tageb  itna  wal  eif  fudcam 

Sgni  ditib  koorc  gaap  kooh 

Umf  tageb  ib  orp  noit  ilaoc 

Umf  tageb  noit  ilaoc  ha  odlan  iuga 

Gaap  sgnite  emilt  hgin 

The  following  is  a  free  translation  of  the  Calabrian  text. 
We  are  aware  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  translations. 
The  first  is  a  rendering  of  the  author's  meaning  in  the  trans- 
lator's words;  the  second  is  the  rendering  of  the  translator's 
meaning  (or  want  of  it)  in  terms  of  the  author's  ideas.  Our 
translation,  however,  is  of  the  third  type:  the  rendering  of 
the  translator's  thoughts  in  the  translator's  language. 

And4  the  Independence  Missions  begat  the  Hare-Hawes-Cutting  Law.5 
And  the  Hare-Hawes-Cutting  Law  begat  (the)  Anti  and 6  the  Pro. 
The  Anti  by  Hook7  or  Crook6  begat  theTydings-McDuffie  Law  (an- 
other raw  "deal"). 
The  Anti  begat  Coalition  of  Pro. 
And  the  Coalition  begat  Aguinaldo  and  Nightly  Meetings. 


i  Recent  measurements  made  by  our  powerful  instruments  have  shown  that  the 
Calabrian  writers  were  slightly  in  error.  See  our  monograph:  "Over  het  Inclinatie 
van  die  Calabriaans."     Journal  van  Miskennenden,  Jan.  1936. 

2  Compare  in  this  connection  the  memoir  by  Geheimrath  Prof.  Dr.  B.  V.  Dumm- 
heit:  "  'Blah'  und  seine  /u'c-Ableitungen  in  die  gamaramische  Sprache  und  ihren 
Nachkommen."  Unter  dem  Tisch,  Leipzig,  1932.  With  due  respect  to  the  learned 
Doctor,  we  wish,  however,  to  point  out  that  his  statement  .about  the  relation 
between  the  Calabrian  and  the  Gamaramisch  with  its  derivatives  the  Esenubirt 
and  the  Esedlareh*  is  not  quite  accurate.  In  the  words  of  the  learned  editor  of  a 
morning  daily,  "There  is  thus  no  equation  whose  units  are"  the  Calabrian  "on 
the  one  hand  and  on  the  other"  the  Gamaramische  and  its  derivatives.  The 
Calabrian,  as  is  well-known,  belong  to  the  Umfian  family,  while  the  Gamara- 
misch was  created  to  say  nothing  in  many  words.  Moreover,  while  Dr.  Dummheit 
is  quite  correct  when  he  calls  the  Esenubirt  the  daughter  of  the  Gamaramisch, 
the  Esedlareh  is  merely  its  step-daughter  and  belongs  entirely  to  the  Zednem 
period. 

*The  Calabrian  "ese"  and  its  lengthened  grade  "esne"  contains  the  pronominal 
stem  that  appears  in  Sanskrit  "as"  (to  eat)  and  is  related,  through  the  Ur-  and 
Hypo-Gothics,  to  the  modern  German  "essen"  and  the  English  "ass".  See 
Stewdvat:   Comparative  Grammar  of  the    Ur-IH  and  the  Hypo-ZQ  Gothic. 

3  The  Calabrian  "eno"  is  etymologically  related  to  the  Nipponese  "ainu"  and 
through  the  Polynesian  AH  with  the  Tagalog  "ano".  The  modern  English  "one" 
is  merely  "eno"  written  backwards;  this  can  be  easily  seen  from  the  English  surname 

'Eno"  in  "Eno's  Fruit  Salt".     See  John  Drinkhoock:  Eeni  Meene  Minie  Mo  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Transsubstantiation. 

4  "Umf",  in  Calabrian,  stands  for  "and",  "if",  "but",  "the",  "so  what?",  "yes", 
or  "no".  Often  it  does  not  mean  anything.  In  this  connection  see  Ydnarb  and 
Adaos:  Umf,  what  of  it?  to  be  soon  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  and  Poets. 

5  According  to  Reeb  the  Calabrian  "wal"  (law)  is  the  same  as  the  proto-Cala- 
brian  "war"  or  love  of  the  sexes.  Ydnarb,  however,  gives  a  different  etymology. 
He  claims  that  "wal"  is  the  reduced  grade  of  "waraw",  meaning  raw  deal.  Thus 
"Wal  Gnittuc  Sewah  Erah,  or  Hare-Hawes-Cutting  Law,  means  raw  deal.     Umf 

6  Nig  traces  this  word  (gaap)  to  the  Pre-Calabrian  "karp"  (The  "r"  is  lost  in 
passage).  The  "ka"  in  the  Pre-Calabrian  becomes  "ga"  in  the  Calabrian.  An- 
other example  is  "kaka"  (uncle).  It  becomes  "gaga"  (uncle  or  fool).  Compare 
the  Spanish  word  "tio". 

7The  "kooh"  by  metathesis  becomes  the  English  "hook". 
6  Crook  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge. 


Raindrops 

By  Salvador  Faustino 

T  leave  my  window  open, 

As  I  watch  the  rain  fall  happily. 
It  sends  a  drop,  two  drops,  now  three, 
Upon  my  arm.     I  do  not  move, 
But  gaze  upon  the  shining  globules  there; 
Within  each  tiny  crystal  drop  I  see 
The  splendor  of  a  far-off  world, 
Dream  worlds,  ghost  worlds,  and  oh! 
My  soul  is  lost  in  ecstacy.  .  . 

I  dream,  I  dream, 

Within  the  raindrops  on  my  arm. 


Maestro  Victorino  Carrion,  1872-1935 

By  Raymundo  C.  Banas 

VICTORINO  Carrion,  beloved  Filipino  singer,  died  the  first-born  daughter,  is  a  graduate  in  piano  from  the 

at  the  San  Juan  de  Dios  Hospital  on  the  night  of  Conservatory  of  Music,  University  of  the  Philippines.    Mer- 

May  9  of  this  year,  aged  sixty -three  years.  cedes,  the  fourth  child,  studied  singing  and  piano,  and  pos- 

He  was  born  in  iManila  on  March  6,   1872,  and  was  sesses  a  lovely  voice.     Asuncion,  who  came  after  Mercedes, 

baptized  at  the  Quiapo  Church  where  also   his  splendid  is  a  graduate  in  painting  from  the  School  of  Fine  Arts.  Paz, 

tenor    voice    was    heard    for    the   last    time  during  the  the  tenth  child,  is  a  graduate  from  the  School  of  Journalism 

celebration  of  "The   Seven  Words  of  Christ"   on   Good  of  the  University.     Guadalupe,  the  eleventh  and  youngest 

Friday,  April  19.  of  the  family,  graduated  from  the  Philippine  Normal  School 

His  father  was  Balbino  Carrion,  a  native  of  Imus,  Cavite,  in  March  of  this  year, 

and  his  mother  was  Basilla  Jose,  born  in  Manila.     His  Undeterred  by  marriage,  the  young  Carrion  began  seri- 

father  was  himself  a  singer  in  the  Quiapo  Church  and  was  ously  to  develop  his  voice  under  the  tutorship  of  the  Italian 

mentioned  by  Dr.  Jose  Rizal  in  his  novel  "Noli  Me  Tan-  teacher  in  Manila,  Enrique  Capozzi,  about  1901.     They 

gere".     Victorino  was  the  fifth  of  eleven  children  born  to  became  good  friends  and  a  portrait  of  the  teacher,  who  died 

the  couple,  six  girls  and  five  boys.  in  1915,  still  hangs  on  a  wall  in  the  Carrion  home. 

Victorino  studied  at  th-  Ateneo  de  Manila  and  later  at  In  1902  at  the  Libertad  Theater,  Carrion  made  his  debut, 

Santo  Tomas  University,  in  commerce,  but  he  did  not  grad-  and  a  few  months  later  at  the  same  place  he  took  the  tenor 

uate,  for  as  a  born  musician,  he  did  not  take  readily  to  role  in  a  performance  of  "Walang  Sugat",  a  zarzuela  or 

business.     He  had  learned  to  play  the  bandurria  and  the  musical  comedy.     From  then  on  he  came  rapidly  to  the  fore, 

guitar  at  an  early  age  and  was  known  in  the  neighborhood  singing  in  various  operettas  and  operas,  local  and  foreign, 

as  a  haranista  or  serenader.     He  even  became  a  teacher  and  there  was  hardly  a  concert  or  serious  musical  perform- 

of  the  bandurria — -a  heart-shaped  instrument — -one  of  his  ance  of  any  sort  in  which  he  did  not  take  part, 

pupils  being  Agatona  Trinidad,  who  later  became  his  wife.  In  1912  he  took  part  in  a  program  with  an  English  diva, 

The  two  young  people  were  married  in  1896,  just  a  few  Daise  Thorne  Landy,  who  invited  him  to  join  her  in  a  tour 

months   before   the   outbreak   of  the    Revolution   against  of  the  Orient,  but  he  preferred  not  to  leave  the  Philippines. 

Spain.     They  had  many  children — -eleven,  like  his  father  In  1921,  Carrion  sang  in  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,,>  the 

and  mother — but  five  of  them  died  in  infancy.     Trinidad,  first  opera  sung  in  Manila  exclusively  by  native  artists. 
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During  the  past  few  decades  many  individuals  have  at- 
tempted to  found  private  music  schools  in  Manila,  but 
most  of  them  failed  for  lack  of  support.  But  Maestro 
Carrion  succeeded  in  establishing  the  Schola  Cantorum  from 
which  have  come  many  of  our  most  talented  singers  of  the 
present  day.     The  organization  made   its   debut   at   the 
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Manila  Grand  Opera  House  on  November  21,  1923,  with 
the  singing  of  Verdi's  Requiem  Mass,  in  the  First  Sacred 
Concert  celebrated  in  Manila  for  the  benefit  of  the  Anti- 
Tuberculosis  Society.  The  school  also  participated  in  the 
world-wide  celebration  in  honor  of  Saint  Augustine,  observ- 
ed in  Manila  in  the  San  Agustin  Church.  It  was  an  out- 
standing opportunity  for  the  members  of  the  school  to  show 
their  talent  in  the  rendition  of  religious  music.  The  school 
also  cooperated  with  the  Manila  Chamber  Music  Society 
in  the  1928  Schubert  centenary  festival  under  the  baton  of 
Professor  Bonifacio  Abdon.  The  Silver  Jubilee  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  was  celebrated  in  April 
1930.  There  was  a  Holy  Mass  and  a  Te  Deum  at  the  San 
Sebastian  Church,  a  reception,  a  banquet,  and  a  concert  all 
on  that  same  day  which  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
friends  and  pupils  of  Victorino  Carrion. 

Maestro  Carrion  did  not  place  a  very  high  value  on  diplo- 
mas of  any  sort,  and  at  first  the  graduates  of  the  Schola 
Cantorum  were  given,  instead  of  a  diploma  or  certificate,  a 
small  booklet  by  Arthur  W.  Pollitt  entitled  "Para  entender 
ysaborearlamusica".  But  after  1931,  when  the  Escuelas 
Confederadas  de  Musica  was  officially  organized — -which 
included  Maestro  Carrion's  Schola  Cantorum,  Professor 
Abdon's  Violin  School,  and  Professor  Vicenta  M.  de  Eloria- 
ga's  Piano  School — -artist's  diplomas  in  vocal  culture,  violin, 
and  piano  were  conferred  upon  the  graduates. 

The  Maestro  was  greatly  beloved  by  many.  He  taught 
not  only  at  his  own  residence,  but  also  at  the  homes  of  his 
pupils,  and  there  was  many  a  poor  student  whom  he  gave 
lessons  without  charge.     He  also  taught  in  a  number  of 
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private  schools  in  Manila  which  include  music  in  the  cur- 
riculum, among  them  the  Instituto  de  Mujeres,  Centro 
Escolar  de  Seiioritas,  Santa  Catalina  College,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  College.  These  institutions  were  proud  to  count 
him  as  a  member  of  their  faculties.  Many  Filipinos  who 
now  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  musical  life  of  the 
country  were  among  his  pupils.  Some  of  them  did  not 
complete  their  studies  under  him,  it  is  true,  but  they  began 
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their  studies  under  him  and  that  was  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant. When  the  opera  "Aida"  was  performed  at  the  Ma- 
nila Grand  Opera  House  for  the  first  time  by  an  all-Filipino 
cast,  all  the  members  were  or  had  been  students  of  the 
Maestro.  Among  his  most  talented  pupils  may  be  counted 
Galia  Arellano,  Rufina  Zamora,  Conception  Zamora, 
Socorro  Vasquez,  Purification  Liwanag,  Angelica  Natividad, 
Francisco    Sanchez,    Jose    Mossesgeld    Santiago,    Angela 
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Gonzaga,  Raymundo  Guidote,  Mercedes  Matias,  Octavio 
Cruz,  and  many  others. 

Maestro  Carrion  was  a  collector  of  books.  His  library 
included  not  only  books  on  music,  but  books  on  the 
other  arts,  history,  and  religion.  Above  his  piano  there 
stood  a  religious  image  and  below  that  a  bust  of  Wagner. 
Around  the  room  were  other  busts — Beethoven,  Mozart, 
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Gounod,  and  portraits  of  Handel,  Schubert,  Schumann,  and 
Mendelssohn  lined  the  walls. 

During  the  last  few  days  before  his  death,  the  Maestro 
was  greatly  absorbed  in  the  reading  of  a  "Life  of  Christ" 
which  he  had  just  bought.  He  said  it  was  very  precious 
to  him  because  it  was  about  Our  Lord. 

Early  afternoon  of  the  day  he  died,  desiring  to  lie  down 
to  rest,  he  first  kneeled  in  prayer.  One  of  his  daughters 
noticing  that  he  remained  in  this  position  an  unusually 
long  time,  went  to  him  and  found  that  he  had  lost  con- 
sciousness. He  could  not  be  aroused  and  was  brought  to 
the  hospital  where  the  efforts  of  the  physicians  were  also 
in   vain. 

His  body  was  transferred  to  the  Funeraria  Nacional  on 
Rizal  Avenue  and  the  necrological  services  were  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  11th.  The  principal  speakers  were  the 
noted  writer,  Lope  K.  Santos,  who  spoke  on  the  deceased's 
life  as  a  citizen,  Professor  Antonio  J.  Molina  of  the  Conser- 
vatory of  Music,  who  spoke  of  him  as  a  musician,  and 
Father  Paulino  Garcia,  an  Augustinian,  who  spoke  of  him 
as  a  Catholic.  Interment  took  place  the  following  day, 
which  was  Sunday,  at  La  Loma  Cemetery. 


We  Friends  Four 

By  Robert  Yelton  Robb 

THE  lamplight  flickers  on  the  wall 
As  we  friends  four  rise  to  a  toast, 
And  vow  that  we  are  brothers  all: 
God  knows  this  be  no  idle  boast. 

Good  is  the  bread,  and  warm  the  wine, 
And  heaped  the  cloth  before  us  laid; 
We  swear  not  tide,  nor  space,  nor  time, 
Shall  break  the  bond  we  four  have  made. 

We  jest  and  laugh  the  night  away, 
The  while  brave-hearted  youth  is  king; 
We  care  not  how  the  cynics  flay 
The  merry  hours  to  which  we  cling. 

But  see  those  shadows  on  the  wall, 
The  ghosts  of  us  long  years  from  now, 
Four  palsied  men,  once  strong  and  tall, 
Who  mumble  words  about  a  vow? 

Four  drones  bereft  of  teeth  and  hair, 
Without  a  lust  for  love  or  wine, 
With  aching  limbs,  and  eyes  that  stare 
Into  a  past  for  which  they  pine? 

Enough!     Let's  peer  no  more  at  ghosts, 
For  now  in  cups  we  drown  our  care; 
In  fifty  years, — still  better  toasts! 
Pray  God  that  all  of  us  be  there. 
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The  First  Christian  Baptism  and  the  First 
Christian  Marriage  in  the  Philippines 


By  Rafael  A.  Bautista 


THE  Spanish  expedition  under  the  command 
of  Don  Miguel  Lopez  de  Legaspi  which 
reached  Cebu  on  April  27,  1565,  found  the 
place  under  the  rule  of  the  powerful  chieftain  Tupas, 
whom  the  ill-fated  Magellan  had  befriended  shortly 
before  he  was  killed  on  Mactan  island  by  Chief 
Lapulapu.  Chief  Tupas  and  the  members  of  his  house- 
hold, were  still  pagans,  but  Legaspi,  assisted  by  Father 
Urdaneta,  not  only  eventually  won  the  friendship  of  the 
chief  but  succeeded  in  converting  him  and  the  members  of 
his  family  and  over  four  hundred  indios  to  Christianity. 

"Chief  Tupas,"  relates  the  priest -historian  Fr.  Gaspar 
de  San  Agustin,  "was  baptized  on  Sunday  morning,  March 
21, 1567,  at  the  advanced  age  of  sixty  years,  and  the  padrino 
(god-father)  was  Legaspi  himself.  The  Christian  name 
given  to  the  new  convert  was  Felipe  which  was  adopted 
from  Philip  II  who  was  the  king  of  Spain  at  that  time. 

"On  the  same  day,  together  with  several  hundreds  of 
Tupas*  subjects  or  sakops,  was  also  baptized  the  Chief- 
tain's twenty-five-year-old  son  who  received  the  Christian 
name  of  Carlos.   The  godfather  was  Don  Juan  de  Salcedo.,, 

Another  historian,  Fr.  Juan  Medina,  narrates:  "The  first 
Christian  baptism  in  the  Philippines  was  the  christening 


of  one  of  the  young  nieces  of  Chief  Tupas  who 
was  given  the  name  Isabel.  Father  Urdaneta 
himself  officiated.  The  ceremony  was  well  at- 
tended and  the  distinguished  godfather  was  Legaspi 
who  was  then  newly  authorized  governor  of  Sugbu 
or  Cebu.  Isabel,  who-  was  the  first  Filipino 
convert  to  Christianity,  was  later  married  to  one  of  Le- 
gaspi's  officers,  Maestre  Andres  Calafate." 

According  to  Fray  Medina,  the  marriage  of  Isabel  and 
Andres  Calafate  was  the  first  Christian  nuptial  to  be  solem- 
nized in  the  islands.  "The  wedding  was  held  in  an  im- 
provised chapel  built  of  bamboo,  nipa,  and  wood.  The 
crowd  was  so  big  that  only  the  Spaniards  and  the  members 
of  the  Tupas  household  could  be  accommodated.  The  rest 
remained  without  under  the  sun,  and  behaved  like  true 
Christians.  .  .  .  Chief  Tupas  feasted  the  Spaniards  and 
the  members  of  his  family  to  their  hearts'  content."  It 
is  told  that  the  bride  "wore  bright-colored  sandals  and  a 
simple  'wedding  gown'  "  and  that  the  groom  was  "in  full 
military  uniform,  befitting  his  rank." 

Through  royal  decree,  the  first  converts  to  the  Christian 
religion  were  exempted  from  all  taxes  by  Governor  Legaspi, 
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and  as  a  sign  of  his  appreciation,  King  Philip  II  of  Spain 
sent  the  following  message  inscribed  on  a  bronze  plate 
to  the  natives  or  indios: 


November,  1935 


Gome 

By  P.  M.  Aguada 


"Madrid  A.  R.  de  Espana,  1574.  A  los  hijos  de  San 
Nicolas:  Tomad,  hijos  del  Pueblo,  este  vivo  recuerdo  de 
los  beneficios  que  habeis  hecho  por  ayudar  la  expedici6n 
de  Magallanes  y  de  Legaspi  a  conquistar  las  demas  islas. 
Cuidad  y  guardad  este  tronco  para  que  sus  descendientes 
gozaran  del  privilegio  de  no  pagar  tributo.  El  Rey  S.  M. 
Felipe  II". 

The  "tronco"  was  long  preserved  in  the  ancient  convent 
in  San  Nicolas  District,  Cebu  City,  but  was  stolen  during 
the  insurrection  and  said  to  have  been  thrown  into  the  sea. 


Night  in  Aklan  Valley 

By  Beato  A.  de  la  Cruz 

^HE  maiden  smiles  sweetly  in  her  sleep 

Then  trembles  and  awakes,  and   covering   her   young 
breasts, 
She  rises  and  stands  there  quivering, 
Like  a  timid  deer,  arrow-pierced. 

{The  truant  lover  is  singing.) 
Lightly  she  moves  to  the  window, 
Opens  it  slowly,  and  appears 
Like  the  pagan  moon  over  a  sapphire  hill. 


JJITHER  come  again  at  twilight, 

My  love,  do  come  to  me; 
I  will  long  for  you 
At  this  rendezvous, 

By  this  luring  moonlit  sea. 

Remember  to  bring  your  cittern 
As  you  race  athwart  the  lea; 

Fain  would  I  play 

Each  dulcet  lay 

That  is  dear  to  you  and  me. 

And  away  from  care  and  sorrow, 
From  pain  and  .drudgery  free, 

We  shall  scour  the  bay, 

And  while  we  may, 

Go  out  to  the  open  sea. 

So,  alone  again  at  twilight, 
With  your  cittern  come  to  me; 

I  will  long  for  you, 

My  lover  true, 

By  this  luring  moonlit  sea. 


ELECTRIC     REFRIGERATOR 

(The  One  That  Does  Not  Use  A  Flame) 

SALE 

m  Manila  Electric  Company 

Invites    You    to    Visit    their    New   Showroom    at 

134   San   Marcelino 

and   to    Inspect   a    Display    of  Modern    Electric    Refrigerators 

SPECIAL      SALE      BEGINNING     NOVEMBER      1ST 


FRIGID  AIRE 


H.  E.  Heacock  Co. 


Sole  Distributors 


124  ESCOLTA 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 

General  Electric  (P.I.)  Inc. 

Sole  Distributors 

13th  and  ATLANTA  STS. 

PORT  AREA 


WESTINGHOUSE 

Western   Equipment  and 
Supply  Co. 

Sole  Distributors 
117  T.  PINPIN 
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Canadian  Pacific 


MONTREAL 


HONOLULU 


LHONGKONG 

^  ^MANILA 


'(Worn 


ATTRACTIVE 

LOW   FARES  TO  EUROPE 


FIRST 

£102-3-9 


TOURIST 

£68-8-4 


AND   UPWARD 


CHOICE  OF  ROUTES 

Sailing  on  the  White  Empresses  you  have  a  choice  of  Routes.  Either  direct  from  the  Orient  to 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  on  the  Empress  of  Russia  and  the  Empress  of  Asia,  or  via  Hono- 
lulu on  the  Empress  of  Canada  and  the  Empress  of  Japan  (largest,  fastest  liner  on 
the  Pacific).  Orient  fares  include  passage  to  Seattle,  for  both  First  and  Tourist  Class 
passengers. 

179  AGENCIES  TO  HELP  YOU 

Throughout  the  world  there  are  179  Canadian  Pacific  agencies  to  help  you  with  your  travel 

plans.     A  wide  choice  of  routes,  ships,  itineraries  are  available  for  your  selection. 


SPRING   SAILINGS 

Vancouver 

Manila 

Hongk< 

>ng      Hongkong      Shanghai       Nagasaki 

Kobe 

Yokohama 

Honolulu 

Victoria 

Lv. 

Ar. 

Lv.                       Ar.                       Lv. 

Lv. 

Lv. 

Lv. 

Ar, 

Empress  of  Japan 

Mar. 

2 

Mar. 

4     Mar.       6     Mar.       8            — 

Mar. 

11 

Mar. 

13 

Mar.     19 

Mar.    2& 

Empress  of  Asia 

Mar. 

16 

Mar. 

18     Mar.     20     Mar.     22     Mar.     24 

Mar. 

26 

Mar. 

28 

— 

Apr.        G 

Empress  of  Canada 

Mar. 

30 

Apr. 

1     Apr.        3     Apr.        5            — 

Apr. 

8 

Apr. 

10 

Apr.      17 

Apr.      22! 

Empress  of  Russia 

Apr. 

13 

Apr. 

15     Apr.      17     Apr.      19     Apr.      21 

Apr. 

23 

Apr. 

25 

— 

May       4 

Empress  of  Japan 

Apr. 

27 

Apr. 

29     May        J.     May        3            — 

May 

6 

May 

8 

May     14 

May     19 

Empress  of  Asia 

May 

11 

May 

13     May      15     May      17     May      19 

May 

21 

May 

23 

— 

June      1 

Empress  of  Canada 

May 

25 

May 

27     May     29     May      31            — 

June 

3 

June 

5 

June    12 

June     17 

It  costs  no  more  to  travel  Empress 

Canadian  Pacific 


Telephones  2-36-56  and  2-36-57 


14  David,  Manila 
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Definitions  of  Poetry 

(Continued  from  page  551) 

Poetry  is  a  mirror  reflecting  all  the  beauty  that  Was,  and 
projecting  all  the  beauty  that  is  to  Be. 

* 

Poetry  is  an  eternal  Lantern  of  Love:  for  dark  nights, 
for  bright  nights,  for  all  the  nights  of  Time. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  sound  of  the  feet  of  Eternity,  waltzing  to 
time  more  fragrant  than  music. 

* 
Poetry  is  Language — conqueror  over  Time. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  whitest  approximation  of  the  Divine  Unut- 
terable: the  whitest  arrow  for  the  crucifixion  of  the  whitest 
delta:  the  whitest  hunger,  the  whitest  breast,  for  the  catch- 
ing of  the  whitest  star. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  opening  of  the  truest  lips  in  the  struggle 
towards  Love:  the  struggle  between  manhood  and  godhood: 
the  intersection  of  ]the;truest  words  of  man  and  the  truest 
words  of  God: — intersection  divine,  intersection  elec- 
tric, mother  of  the  Dancing  Star. 

* 

Poetry  is  God's  arrest  of  Love  when  Love  turned  rebel, 
forsook  the  darkth  of  the  human  heart:  then  God  arrested 
Love,  and  spoke  He  poetry,  His  defense  of  mankind. 


Poetry  is  Love's  arrest  of  God  after  the  tragedy  of  the 
Christos:  then  Love  spoke  poetry,  in  eternal  reproach 
of  humanity. 

Poetry,  then,  is  the  terrible  vision: — God,  Flower  of 
Love,  repentant  of  Love! 

* 

Poetry  is  Christos  at  Gethsemane:  dreaming  of  the 
young  Jesu:  wondering  if  the  young  Jesu  knew. 

* 

Poetry  is  Jesuj  being  nailed  to  the  Tree:  saying  goodbye 
to  the  young  Jesu,  saying  goodbye  to  the  fair  Jesu:  to  be- 
come the  Christos,  the  Fairest  Jesu. 

* 

Poetry  is  a  Hand  upraised:  the  most  beautiful  hand  in 
the  world:  bearing  the  falcon  of  love:  freeing  it  with  the 
message:  O  Love,  inscribe  thou  Man's  life.  O  Love, 
write  against  the  sky  the  memory  of  my  Hand. 
O  Love,  take  a  last  look  and  depart! 

* 

Poetry  is  the  woman  that  Christos  never  had:  for  whose 
sake  Christos  made  himself  virgin:  whose  fragrance  He 
could  not  forget:  whose  footsteps  He  was  following — until 
He  was  intercepted  by  the  Cross.  Her  name  nobody 
knows,  her  existence  only  Christos  knew:  nobody  has  spoken 
of  her,  and  nobody  speaks  of  her.  Christos  has  come  down 
through  the  ages  Alone:  the  Church  proclaims  Him  woman- 
less,  but  I  tell  thee  otherwise:  Christos  had  a  woman 
whose  footsteps  were  fragranter  than  frankincense 
and  myrrh,  whose  footsteps  diagrammed  the  love- 


Perfect  Beauties — 

these  pears  from  the  Del  Monte  tin 


And  what  flavor!  They're  actually  fragrant  with  it. 
They're  mellow,  too — and  fine-grained,  free  from  fibers.  In 
Del  Monte  cans  you  get  only  the  finest  of  Bartletts — the 
world's  best  eating  pears. 

Do  treat  yourself  to  Del  Monte  Pears.  For  hospitality's 
sake  always  keep  several  cans  on  hand 


rur  nuspiiauty  s  ^ 


i«^ 


at  your  ymcer's 


Try  these  recipes: 

*  SALAD— Stand  Del  Mon- 
te Pear  Halves  in  French 
dressing  1  hr.  Arrange  on 
lettuce,  and  add  Stewed  Del 
Monte  Prunes,  pitted  and 
stuffed  with  blanched  al- 
monds. Pour  French  dres- 
sing over.  Add  mayonnaise 
if   desired. 

*  AU  GRATIN-  Roll 
drained  Del  Monte  Pears  in 
crushed  cake  crumbs.  Place 
in  flat  baking  dish,  dot  with 
butter,  bake  15  or  20  min.  in 
moderate  oven  (350°F.) 
Serve  hot,  with  caramel  sauce; 
or  sauce  made  of  syrup  from 
pear,  thickened  with  corn- 
starch, scalded,  then  boiled  5 
min.  and  seasoned  with  lemon 
juice. 


Other  Del  Monte  Foods 
Del  Monte  offers  a 
complete  assortment  of 
delicious  canned  fruits: 
Peaches,  Cherries, 
Apricots,  Pineapple, 
Grapes  and  many  others 
— every  one  superior  in 
quality  and  flavor. 
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For  Sound  Sleep 

And  Steadier  Nerves... 

Try  This  Natural,  Drugless  Way  That  Helps  So  Many  Nowadays 


HERE  is  a  way  that  is  helping  thousands  to  do 
away  with  restless  hours  of  night-time  tossing. 
A   way  to   which  they   accredit   sounder  sleep 
and  steadier  nerves,  as  well  as  new  energy  next  day. 

It  is  not  a  drug,  but  a  delicious  food-drink  approved 
by  thousands  of  physicians  and  used  in  54  different 
countries  today.  Called  Ovaltine,  it  was  originally 
created  in  Switzerland  as  a  strengthening  food  for 
invalids,  convalescents,  and  the  aged. 

Then  physicians  noted  that,  when  taken  as  a  hot 
drink  at  bedtime,  it  was  also  a  remarkable  aid  to 
sound,  natural  sleep.  .  .  .  This  is  how  its  action 
is  explained. 

First: — As  a  hot  bedtime  drink,  Ovaltine  tends  to 
draw  excess  blood  away  from  the  brain.  Thus  mental 
calm  is  invited — the  mind  is  "conditioned"  for 
sleep. 

Second: — Ovaltine,  on  account  of  its  ease  of  diges- 
tion, gives  the  stomach  a  light  digestive  task  to  per- 
form. Thus  helping  to  do  away  with  that  hollow, 
restless  feeling  that  keeps  so  many  people  awake. 

Third: — Ovaltine  not  only  helps  to  bring  sound 
sleep  quickly  but,  in  many  cases,  helps  to  improve 
the  quality  of  sleep.  That  is  why  so  many  users 
report  they  awaken  in  the  morning  so  greatly  re- 
freshed. Looking  and  feeling  like  different  people 
as  the  result  of  the  sound  and  restful  sleep  they've 
had. 

Remarkable  Reports 

Great  numbers  of  letters  from  delighted  users  of 
Ovaltine  are  regularly  received.  For  example, 
Mrs.  Edith  B.  Hawkins  of  Lake  Ronkonkoma,  N.Y., 
U.S.A.,  writes: — "Of  late  years,  I  have  often  gone 
for  weeks  with  very  little  sleep.  I  read  about  Ovaltine 
and  thought  I  would  try  it.  The  first  night  I  slept 
better  than  I  had  in  years.  Now  I  am  drinking  Oval- 
tine every  night  and  I  sleep  like  a  baby." 

Another  delighted  user,  Robert  Martin,  30  Pasa- 
dena St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  says: — "J  have 
been  a  chronic  sufferer  from  insomnia  for  the  past 
year.  Refusing  to  take  opiates,  I  was  finally  advised 
to  try  Ovaltine.  I  did,  and  today  I  have  no  trouble 
to,  all  getting  seven  full  hours  of  sleep  each  night." 


Still  another  interesting  letter  from  Katherine 
Krause,  509  West  Venango  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  U.S.A.,  reports: — "After  an  illness,  I  was  unable 
to  sleep  at  night,  and  I  was  beginning  to  think  nothing 
would  do  me  any  good.  The  very  first  night  I  drank 
Ovaltine  I  slept  soundly  until  morning.  After  two 
weeks  I  began  to  feel  like  a  different  person.  I  tell 
everyone  of  the  good  it  has  done  me — and  I  only  wish 
I  could  tell  all  the  sick,  nervous  people  what  a  blessing 
Ovaltine  really  is." 

And  here's  the  interesting  experience  of  Henry 
Coleman,  1608  Adams  St.,  Gary,  Ind.,  U.S.A.,  who 
writes: — "Some  time  ago  I  was  so  troubled  with  nervous 
indigestion  that  I  seldom  slept  more  than  4  hours  a 
night.  But  since  I  started  drinking  Ovaltine,  my  con- 
dition has  improved  so  rapidly  that  it  hardly  seems 
possible.  I  am  not  only  sleeping  soundly,  8  hours 
every  night — but  have  also  commenced  to  build  up  to 
normal  weight." 

These  letters  cover,  of  course,  only  a  few  individual 
experiences.  Naturally,  we  do  not  claim  or  guarantee 
that  similar  results  will  occur  in  every  case  where 
Ovaltine  is  used.  But  inasmuch  as  these  statements 
are  so  typical  of  thousands  we  have  received,  we 
believe  a  thorough  trial  of  Ovaltine  is  justified  by 
every  intelligent  person  in  cases  of  "nerves"  and 
sleepless  nights. 


See  For  Yourself 

Don't  judge  Ovaltine  merely  by  what  users  claim 
for  it.     Try  it  and  see  for  yourself. 

Phone  your  dealer  for  a  tin  of  Ovaltine  now.  Mix 
3  to  4  teaspoonfuls  of  it  with  a  cup  of  hot  milk  and 
drink  it  just  before  you  go  to  bed  tonight.  See  if 
you  don't  fall  asleep  more  easily  and  naturally  than 
you  have,  probably,  in  weeks  and  months. 

In  the  morning  when  you  awaken,  take  stock. 
See  if  you  don't  feel  fresher — and  look  more  rested, 
too.  Phone  your  dealer  now.  You'll  be  glad  you 
did. 

| —  — --——-i 

MAIL  FOR  3-DAY  SUPPLY 


Ed.  A.  Keller  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  PM-11 

178  Juan  Luna,  Wise  Bldg., 

P.  O.  Box  313,  Manila— Tel.  4-98-82. 

I  enclose  P.  10  to  cover  cost  of  packing  and  mail- 
ing.   Send  me  your  3-day  test  package  of  Ovaltine. 

Name 

Address 

City 


OVA  LTI N  E 

Look  For  New  Low  Prices 
AT  ALL  STORES 
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liness  of  His  life.  Christos  alone  has  a  memory  of  her, 
and  the  magic  beauty  of  her  name,  unhistoried,  unknown, 
the  magic  beauty  of  her  name,  which  Christos  will  not 
reveal:  the  magic  beauty  of  this  secret  woman  that  was 
the  Woman  of  Christos:  the  memory  of  her:  the  rose  that 
is  within  the  Rose  of  Christos:  is  Poetry. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  promise  that  Christos  made  to  this  Secret 
Woman:  never,  never  to  reveal  her  name. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  divination  of  her  name:  rose  within  the 
rose  of  Christos!  by  poets,  lovers,  dreamers:  by  those 
who  have  beheld  the  golden,  wondrous,  indestructible 
Fire:  the  Star,  the  Rose,  the  Eagle  and  Lark:  the  Force, 
the  Fragrance,  the  Song  in  maris  life:  the  Fairest 
Jesu:  the  Christos:  the  Christos,  my  Lover  Divine. 

* 

Poetry  is  the  struggle  of  Christos  to  keep  her  name  for- 
ever to  himself — and  to  utter  it:  for  her  name  is  brighter 
than  the  splendor  of  roses,  brighter  even  than  the  splen- 
dor of  the  Cross. 

Poetry  is  the  silence  of  Christos  and  of  all  history  about 
her  whose  splendor  closed  the  lips  of  a  God. 

* 

Poetry  are  her  footprints  of  love,  that  Christos  followed 
and  that  Christos  loved,  and  which  Christos  reimprints  in 
the  hearts  of  poets,  for,  though  He  cannot  utter  her  name, 
He  wants  them  to  know  of  her  mystery  and  her  fire:  and 
this  mystery  and  fire  is  the  eternal  unrest  of  poets,  their 
eternal  turmoil  and  their  eternal  quest:  and  so,  also,  do 


they  walk  the  way  of  the  Cross.     If  ye  believe  me  not, 
look  into  all  history — and  behold:     The  path  of  the  poet 

is  the  path  of  Christos. 

* 

Poetry  shall  be  the  eternal  mystery  of  Christos  and  the 

Nameless    Woman. 

* 

Poetry  shall  be  all  the  great  paths,  all  the  white  paths, 
all  the  paths  foretold  by  the  path  of  the  Cross:  all  the 
treaders  of  these  paths,  all  the  pilgrims,  all  the  pilgrims  to 
the  Star:  all  the  dreamers,  all  their  dreams,  all  their  pov- 
erty, all  their  courage,  all  their  gentleness,  all  their  meek- 
ness, all  the  splendor  of  the  Starbound:  all  the  aches,  all 
the  sorrows,  all  the  humiliations,  all  the  dolor,  all  the  deaths, 
of  the  Lovebound:  slow,  slow,  their  feet:  high,  high 
the  Star:  long,  long  their  way — but  deep,  deep  their 
breasts!  white,  white  their  need!:  and  finally — all  the 
resurrections,  all  the  blossoms,  all  the  flowers  that  spring, 
all  the  birds  that  sing,  all  the  fragrance,  all  the  radiance 
that  arise  after  the  splendor  of  the  great,  heroic,  luminous 
feet  of  love. 


*  Definitions  1-66  appeared  in  the  Philippine  Magazine  for  March,  1935.     Those 
here  given  are  definitions  67-141. 


Exile 

(Continued  from  page  549) 

Inarticulate,  I  acquiesced  with  my  hands  and  he  went 
down. 

It  would  be  a  bad  night  for  Pedro  and  me,  I  thought. 
The  place  was  eerie  enough  as  it  was.  With  the  rain  slither- 
ing through  the  leaves  outside,  branches  creaking,  the  wind 


Care  for  Your  Teeth  With  This  Safe  Dentifrice 


Use  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Brush 

Scientifically  designed  to  make  teeth-cleaning  efficient,  Dr.  West's 
Tooth  Brushes  enjoy  great  popularity.  Its  special  shape,  the  saw- 
tooth edges  of  the  stiff  bristles,  the  shape  of  the  handle,  all  contribute 
to  the  greatest  efficiency.  Each  brush  is  sealed  in  a  germ-proof 
envelope  for  your  protection. 


Dr.    West's 
Tooth  Paste 

You  get  pleasing,  satisfying 
results  the  very  first  time 
you  use  it.  It  removes 
strain  and  film — restores 
teeth  to  their  natural  white- 
ness— refreshes  the  whole 
mouth. 

Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste  is 
absolutely  safe.  This  has 
been  proved  in  hundreds  of 
the  most  exacting  labora- 
tory tests.  You  can  be  sure 
that  Dr.  West's  Tooth  Paste 
will  give  exactly  the  results 
you  expect. 


Look  for  the  Dr.  West   Trade-Mark  at  Your  Local  Drug  Store 
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WELCOMING  the  advent  of  the  PHILIPPINE  COMMON- 
WEALTH  as  we  celebrate   our  SILVER  JUBILEE 


....  we  offer  the  services  of  a  strong  life  insurance 
company  that  has  become  a  recognised  institution 
of  the  Philippines  through  twenty-five  years  of  satis- 
factory and  sympathetic  service  to  a  steadily  increas- 
ing clientele. 

And  now,   as  we  embark  upon  the  treacherous 


seas  of  Independent  Statehood,  let  us  remember 
that  the  greatest  act  of  patriotism  is  to  build  up 
our  free-holdings  and  create  or  project  a  financially 
independent  future  for  our  families;  for  the  strong- 
est nations  are  those  with  the  greatest  number  of 
strong  individuals  .  . .  not  those  with  the  greatest 
mass  population. 


INSURE    YOURSELF     AND    YOUR     FAMILY     AGAINST    POVERTY 

There  are  several  policies  that  do  not  require  the  death  of  the  insured  to  become  effective 

Write  for  details  concerning    "Retirement  Income",  "Old  Age  Endow- 
ment",   "Ordinary    Endowment",    and    "Silver    Jubilee"    policies    to 

MR.  G.  S.  SALMON,  General  Agent  for 

THE  INSULAR  LIFE  ASSURANCE  CO.  LTD. 
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EVERYONE 
CAN  NOW  AFFORD  THIS 

Special  Film-Removing  Tooth  Paste 

THINK  of  paying  a  new  low  price  for 
the  tooth  paste  that  still  maintains 
the  same  high  standard  of  efficiency  and 
safety !  That's  the  good  news  that  should 
make  you  want  to  buy  Pepsodent  Tooth 
Paste  real  soon. 

Seven  out  of  ten  people  already  realize 
that  there  couldn't  be  a  finer,  more  scien- 
tific dentifrice.  In  67  different  countries 
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moaning  wildly,  as  they  were,  I  would  have  slept  at  once 
under  my  thick  blankets  were  Pedro  and  I  the  only  occu- 
pants of  the  shack;  but  now  .  .  .  The  wind  suddenly 
screeched  insanely  as  it  whipped  through  the  branches 
above.  Through  a  hole  in  the  roof,  little  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall,  regularly,  like  the  ticking  of  a  clock. 

I  looked  around  at  our  only  room.  There  in  a  corner, 
flashing  dully,  was  a  shotgun;  but  I  got  little  comfort  from 
its  presence.  It  was  something  intangible  that  I  feared — 
or  seemed  to  fear;  something  that  seemed  to  float  in  ghostly 
wreaths  around  our  room;  something  that  our  guest  had 
brought  with  him,  and  that  seemed  formed  of  the  cold, 
the  steady  pat!  pat!  pat!  of  the  leak  above,  the  sobbing 
wind,  our  dim  yellow-sheened  room.  It  was  something 
I  could  not  combat  physically. 

Pedro  came  up  precipitatedly,  bringing  a  plate  of  rice, 
spoon  and  fork,  and  fried  fish.  He  came  to  where  I  sat 
and,  looking  behind  him  before  he  spoke,  said: 

"Mr.  Reyes,  I  will  sleep  tonight  above."  And  he  nodded 
to  the  loft  above  where  we  kept  our  things. 

"Coward !"  I  answered,  half -enviously,  as  our  guest  came 
up  with  his  baskets. 

He  set  them  carefully  in  a  corner  and  sat  down  before 
the  table. 

"Eat,"  I  invited. 

"What  about  you,  my  friends?"  he  asked. 

"We  have  already  eaten,"  I  answered. 

Then  only  did  he  take  up  spoon  and  fork  and  begin  to  eat. 

He  ate  slowly,  carefully,  like  an  educated  man.  Some- 
thing must  have  sharpened  my  senses,  for  I  noticed  this. 
Also  that  when  he  spoke  face  to  face  he  kept  his  eyes  down. 

Soon  he  was  through;  and  Pedro,  rat-like  in  his  move- 
ments, had  collected  plates  and  spoons,  to  disappear  after- 
wards in  the  safe  haven  of  the  loft  above. 

"Thank  you,"  our  guest  said. 

We  two  remained. 

I  sat  facing  him  across  the  table,  the  lamp  between  us. 
It  etched  the  face  opposite  me  with  high  shadows,  exag- 
gerated the  high  cheekbones,  made  the  nose  higher,  the 
mouth  more  full,  the  skin  more  yellow  and  lined.  Out- 
side, the  rain  continued  to  flay  our  roof. 

More  to  relieve  myself  than  for  any  other  purpose,  I 
began  to  talk. 

"You  have  come  far?" 

"Yes,  my  friend.     Fifty  kilometers  this  day." 

"Fifty  kilometers!  You  must  be  tired.  Better  rest." 
And  I  indicated  the  unrolled  mat  before  us. 

"No,  no,  I  will  sleep  later,"  he  answered. 

Then  I  would  sleep  after  him! 

My  tongue  seemed  unloosed  that  night  and  I  babbled  on. 

"You  are  Italian  perhaps?" 

"European/ '  he  answered. 

"What  part  of  Europe?" 

He  answered  with  a  vague  wave  of  his  hand. 

Minutes  passed  while  I  stared  at  him.  When  would  he 
sleep?  Or  was  he  asleep  already?  Eyelids  down,  he  sat 
like  a  wooden  image.  Tap!  tap!  tap!  rain  dripped  on  the 
floor.     Our  door  creaked  as  if  pushed  by  invisible  hands. 

"You  have  traveled  much?"  I  questioned. 
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From  the  still  figure  came  the  answer: 

"Yes,  Luzon,  the  Visayas,  Mindanao." 

"No,  I  do  not  mean  that,"  I  said.  "I  mean  in  other 
countries." 

"Yes,  the  Orient,  Europe,  Africa." 

"Africa?" 

"I  was  a  soldier  there  in  the  Foreign  Legion." 

"In  the  Foreign  Legion!"  I  was  interested  and  leaned 
forward.  I  forgot  my  fears,  the  place  where  we  were, 
the  one  I  was  talking  to.  What  stories  this  man 
could  tell! 

"Then  you  have  lived!    Adventure,  romance,  life!" 

For  the  fraction  of  a  second  he  raised  his  eyes  with  a  look 
of  puzzled  wonder.  Not  a  madman's  eyes  these!  Clear, 
alive  with  intelligence  and  pain. 

"Adventure,  romance ..."  he  whispered  wonderingly. 
"No,  no,  my  friend,  it  was  hard — brutal.  I  was  wounded 
there.  That  is  why  I  limp."  Then  irrelevantly,  "When 
you  are  hit,  you  feel  nothing  at  first.  You  only  fall  and 
see  the  blood  spurting.  And  then  comes  the  pain  and  the 
thirst!  Ah!  it  was  hard  there.  And  so  far,  so  far  from 
my  country." 

I  had  touched  something  in  him.     He  moved  restlessly. 

"So  far  from  home,"  I  heard  him  whisper. 

"Home,"  I  asked. 

"Yes,  my  country."  His  hands  were  moving  in  small, 
helpless  gestures. 

With  a  cruelty  that  I  now  completely  understand,  I  said: 

"Then  why  do  you  stay  here  if  you  want  to  be  in  your 
country?" 

Dumbly  he  looked  at  me  and  said  nothing. 


The  rain  had  stopped  and  the  wind  died  down.  Nothing 
remained  of  the  rainstorm  except  the  sound  of  drops  falling 
on  the  ground  from  the  trees. 

"Why?"  I  asked.  "Are  you  afraid  to  return  because  of 
something,  something  you  have  done?" 

Suddenly  he  looked  at  me  fearfully,  suspiciously,  his 
hands  thrust  outwards  protestingly. 

"Nothing!  nothing,  my  friend,"  he  cried  out.  "Let  us 
sleep." 

But  something  cruel  in  me  persisted.  My  fears  had  all 
disappeared.  This  was  not  a  madman:  this  was  a  man 
afraid!  Perhaps  it  was  the  mean  reaction  of  my  fears,  the 
desire  to  make  him  pay  for  all  my  sensations  before,  that 
made  me  continue. 

"Where  is  your  home  here?"  I  asked. 

He  peered  at  me  with  a  hunted  expression,  then  answered : 

"Up  there  in  the  mountains." 

"You  are  taking  your  chickens  there?" 

"Yes,"  he  answered  slowly,  sluggishly.  "I  have  a  wife 
and  child  up  there."  He  made  a  gesture.  "Yes,  up  there 
I  have  my — home." 

Then  only  did  I  let  him  sleep.  He  lay  down  on  the  mat 
and  refused  my  blankets,  satisfying  himself  with  some  old 
newspapers  for  protection  against  the  cold  and  mosquitoes. 
Later,  when  he  was  already  in  restless  sleep,  I  pulled  a 
blanket  over  him. 

I  sat  up  longer,  thinking.  "Home,"  he  had  said,  with 
such  an  inflection  that  I  could  understand.  I  could  under- 
stand the  acuity  of  his  feelings — I  could  imagine  how  he 
felt.  So  far  from  home!  What  had  he  done  there — back 
at  the  place  he  called  home — that  had  sentenced  him  to  this 
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eternal  exile?  Was  he  a  deserter?  A  criminal?  I  could 
not  believe  the  latter.  I  looked  at  him  cuddled  up  like 
a  baby,  his  face  in  a  sort  of  troubled  repose.  A  face  like 
that  was  not  a  criminal's,  but  the  face  of  an  impulsive, 
sensitive  man. 

He  turned  in  his  sleep  and  suddenly  broke  out  into  a 
strange  language  I  could  not  understand.  Soft,  liquid 
accents.  He  seemed  to  be  calling  somebody.  "Marianne! 
Marianne!"  it  seemed  to  be.  Above,  I  heard  an  uneasy 
creak  from  where  Pedro  slept. 

The  fool!  Yes,  our  guest  was  mad,  but  with  a  madness 
Pedro  would  never  understand.  All  my  unreasoning, 
foolish  fears  had  disappeared.  Only  an  all-encompassing, 
understanding  pity  was  in  my  heart  for  that  cuddled  figure, 
that  tired  and  lined  face.     Home! 

I  slept. 

Next  morning,  I  woke  up  very  early  but  he  was  already 
gone.  He  had  folded  the  blanket  carefully  and  placed 
the  newspapers  under  it.  He  had  gone  with  his  chickens, 
his  secrets,  somewhere  up  in  that  wall  of  green  that  sur- 
rounded us,  to  a  brown  wife  and  child — home. 


Jails  in  Formosa 

(Continued  from  page  547) 

"And  so  it  kept  up  for  some  time  yet.  Finally  we  were 
allowed  to  go  back  to  the  boat,  but  all  the  time  we  spent  in 
Keelung  we  had  a  police  escort— very  thoughtful  of  our 
Japanese  friends.     Too  thoughtful  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

"On  the  20th  we  finally  had  made  our  necessary  repairs 
and  left  the  'hospitable'  port  for  Manila,  sailing  along  the 
east  coast.  Things  went  all  right  for  the  first  few  days  and 
then  tropical  squalls  played  havoc  with  us,  on  one  occasion 
forcing  us  to  seek  shelter  in  a  little  bay  which  went  by  the 
name  of  Kassowan,  which  was  later  to  cost  us  the  sum  of 
Yen  200,  and  another  time  forcing  us  to  'heave-to',  in  which 
position  we  had  to  remain  for  some  time  and  were  thus 
driven  back  by  the  'Black  Stream'  or  'Japanese  Current' 
by  three  days.  That,  of  course  in  the  eyes  of  the  Japanese 
made  us  not  only  spies  but  pretty  nearly  the  most  dangerous 
individuals  along  the  Taiwan  coast. 

"On  the  29th  of  the  month  we  were  about  to  pass  Taito, 
when  suddenly  we  saw  a  small  boat  come  scooting  out  of 
the  bay  and  try  desperately  to  cut  us  off.  We  could  have 
passed  them  easily.  But  unfortunately  we  were  still  not 
quite  aware  of  the  true  nature  of  the  Japanese,  and  therefore 
obligingly  turned  about  and  waited  for  our  hosts-to-be. 
They  came  and  the  usual  palaver  started:  'Where  are  you 
all  going'?  'Why  are  you  going?  'Where  do  you  come  from'? 
and  the  like.  Finally  they  did  their  utmost  to  convince 
us  that  we  ought  to  come  ashore  with  them  and  as  we  were 
in  need  of  fresh  water  we  accepted  the  kindly  offered  invita- 
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tion  and  headed  towards  shore — anchoring  some  fifty  yards 
away  from  the  beach. 

* 'Gates,  our  navigator,  went  ashore  first — not  to  return. 

"One  hour  passed. 

"The  wind  had  been  increasing  for  the  last  two  hours  and 
was  blowing  pretty  hard  by  that  time — force  6  or  7,  I 
imagine.  All  of  a  sudden  we  noticed  a  boat  being  put  in 
the  water  by  the  Japanese  and  we  shouted  and  yelled,  as 
soon  as  we  divined  their  purpose  to  come  to  our  boat,  to 
stay  away — the  sea  was  too  rough.  But  no!  They  tried 
nevertheless.  They  missed  us  and  the  current  took  them 
past  us  into  the  open  sea.  So,  as  we  didn't  want  to  see 
them  drowned,  we  fastened  several  ropes  together  and  tied 
the  end  to  an  empty  gasoline  tin — then  let  it  float  aft. 
The  Japanese  finally  caught  it  and  we  pulled  them  in. 
The  first  thing  they  presented  us  with  was  a  warrant  for 
our  arrest! 

"The  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Keelung  authorities — 
the  charge:  espionage! 

"So,  as  there  was  nothing  else  to  do,  I  went  ashore  and 
my  companion  stayed  behind  to  guard  the  boat — we  were 
afraid  the  storm  might  increase  and  the  anchor  chain  give 
way  or  break.  The  constables  tried  also  to  get  my  friend 
ashore,  but  nothmg  doing!  Still,  they  maintained  that  the 
Japanese  Government  would  take  care  of  everything. 

"When  I  came  to  the  police  station  there  was  already 
Gates  waiting  for  me.  'Well/  he  said,  'you  took  a  long 
time  coming!  Where  is  Roubin?  I  guess  this  time  it's  the 
hoosegow  proper  for  us!' 

"The  Japanese  had  been  very  polite  on  the  way  to  the 
station.  Now,  however,  they  changed  their  attitude — and 
very  rapidly  so.  They  stripped  us  completely  (as  I  did  not 
seem  to  do  it  fast  enough,  they  most  kindly  helped  with 
their  own  hands!)  and  searched  us  so  that  not  even  a  pin 
would  have  escaped  their  eyes.  They  were  apparently 
trying  to  do  their  best  to  prove  to  the  Mikado  that  Japanese 
watchfulness  had  once  again  resulted  in  the  capture  of  some 
dangerous  spies. 

"After  the  search  was  finished  we  were  promptly  thrown 
in  the  next-best  eel).  It  must  have  been  the  next-best 
because  it  was  lousy!  The  cells  themselves  were  made  of 
wood,  size  six  by  twelve  feet,  and  had  as  only  decoration  a 
Japanese  toilet — running  hot  and  cold  water  was  missing! 
Our  hopes  for  some  decent  food  were  soon  enough  shattered 
and  for  four  days  we  fed  on  rice  and  Japanese  vegetables,  I 
think  it  was  some  kind  of  cucumber.  Gates  was  already  a 
little  sick  when  we  left  Shanghai  and  now  his  illness  became 
worse.  A  doctor  was  asked  for  but  no  attention  was  paid 
to  his  pleading  or  our  demands.  Contact  with  the  Amer- 
ican or  German  authorities  was  sternly  refused. 

"After  five  days  of  this  the  Japanese  interpreter  from 
Keelung  came  down  and  another  two  days  later — with 
some  more  questioning  and  drilling  in  the  meantime — we 
were  transported  up  to  Garenko  and  Giran  where  we  were 
to  stand  trial.     Nice,  that! 
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"The  trip  across  the  whole  island  of  Taiwan  was  rather 
interesting;  especially  so  as  we  were  more  or  less  free  to 
keep  our  eyes  open  and  see  what  we  wanted.  Remarkable 
way  of  transporting  spies! 

"In  Giran  we  were  again  and  once  more  asked  'why,  how, 
when  and  where'  and  then — probably  to  shorten  our  pain — 
thrown  directly  into  prison. 

"And  this  time  it  was  a  regular  prison — not  just  a  police 
detention  cell.  Light  came  through  a  small,  screened 
window  some  eight  feet  above  the  floor,  beautified  with 
some  strong  iron  grating.  The  floor  was  wooden  and  dirty 
and  at  night  one  had  to  fight  off  fleas,  mosquitoes,  ants, 
and  rats — and  worst  of  all— bedbugs!  There  was  also  a 
toilet,  but  in  cleanliness  this  place  was  far  behind  Taito. 
There  we  spend  seven  days  of  restlessness  and  anxiety. 

"Gates  had  talked  at  our  arrival  with  the  American 
Consul  and  that  made  us  feel  somewhat  better,  but  at  the 
same  time  we  didn't  know  what  our  Japanese  friends  had 
in  store  for  us  and  to  rot  in  some  jail  off  the  beaten  track 
of  civilization  wasn't  exactly  what  we  wished.  Gates  was 
getting  from  bad  to  worse.  At  night,  and  later  even  during 
the  day,  we  could  hear  him  from  our  cells  groaning  and 
moaning,  talking  in  fever  and  calling  his  throat  sore  for 
some  physician.  By  the  time  four  days  had  passed  it 
became  too  much  even  for  the  Japanese  and  a  doctor  was 
brought  accordingly.  He  spoke  German  and  I  translated 
to  Gates  that  the  doctor  thought  his  disease  wasn't  much — 
just  nerves.  He  gave  him  some  injection — I  don't  know 
what  it  was — but  Gates  at  this  time  is  still  in  the  hospital 
at  Cavite. 

"A  Buddhist  priest  would  come  around  almost  daily  and 
send  us  notes  such  as:  'You  no  worry — bamby  everything 
allright'  Or:  'You  quiet.  Only  few  days  more.  You 
glad?' 

"Finally  one  nice  morning  our  misery  came  to  an  end. 
We  were  set  free! 

"You  can  not  realize  what  that  means  unless  you  have 
smoldered  some  weeks  behind  the  bars! 

"We  were  let  out  and  told  that  the  court  fined  us  Yen  200 
for  illegal  entry  into  a  closed  port — Kassowan  Bay.  We 
protested.  The  sons  of  the  Rising  Sun  only  smiled.  The 
verdict  had  been  passed.  If  we  wanted  to  protest  we  could 
do  so — but  in  that  case  we  must  either  go  back  into  jail 
until  the  court  decided  again,  or  pay  and  file  the  protest 
later  with  our  consular  officials,  so  we  decided  to  let  the 
matter  drop,  at  least  temporarily. 

"Gates  went  immediately  to  a  hospital  at  Taihoku,  the 
capital  of  Formosa,  and  was  later  shipped  per  steamer  to 
Hongkong  and  Manila — and  there  he  is  now,  as  the  tele- 
gram proved  which  we  received  this  afternoon. 

"The  other  two  of  us  left  the  next  day  for  Taito  and 
Shinko  (the  latter  being  the  place  where  our  boat  was  kept) 
and  reached  these  towns  two  days  later.     Our  boat,  the 


Dee  Hong  Lue  &  Co. 

Lumber  Dealer 

950  Juan  Luna                                      Tel. 

4-99-27 

Remember  the  folks  at  home 


ALHAMBRA  CIGARS 

the  recognized  leaders  in 
QUALITY  CIGARS 
are  greatly  appreciated  as 
CHRISTMAS    PRESENTS 

$ 

PRICE-LIST  FOR  HIGH  GRADE 
CIGARS 

for  direct  shipment  to  any  address 
in  the  United  States.  All  charges, 
including  United  States  Revenue 
Taxes,  prepaid. 

Standard  Packing  Boite  Nature 

No.  Price  No.  Price 

BELLEZAS 50  P4.40  50  P  4.60 

BELLEZAS 100  8.60  100  9.00 

BLUE   RIBBON   TWISTERS  ...        25  6.90  50  12.80 

CORONAS  DE  LA  ALHAMBRA       25  5.40  50  9.90 

ESPECIALES 25  4.20  50  7.50 

EXCELENTES   25  5.20  50  9.40 

GOLD   RIBBON  TWISTERS...       25  3.70  50  6.90 

HALF-A-CORONA   25  4.20  50  7.50 

PRESIDENTES  "S" 100  9.70  —              

RED  RIBBON  TWISTERS 25  5.30  50  9.70 

All  boxes  are  attractively  wrapped  in  holly  paper. 

If  desired  we  will  enclose  your  personal  card  in  the  boxes 

or  furnish  a  nicely  engraved  Philippine  Christmas  Card, 

free  of  charge. 
Orders  for  delivery  in  time  for  Christmas  should  reach  us 

not  later  than  November  20. 

ALHAMBRA 

CIGAR  &  CIGARETTE  MFG.  CO. 
P.  O.  Box  209  — MANILA  — 31  Tayuman 
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Afraid  of  his 
Shadow . . . 


TIMID,  nervous,  overwrought  children  are  often 
the  victims  of  unbalanced  foods. 
They  may  not  be  getting  enough  minerals 
to  feed  their  nerves.     Or  they  may  lack  vita- 
mins, necessary  for   growth   and    health.     Or   carbo- 
hydrates, for  energy.     Their  diet  is  unbalanced. 

Quaker  Oats  contains  exactly 
the  right  proportions  of  vital 
elements  to  build  nerves  and 
body  and  to  maintain  health. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  perfectly 
balanced  foods  known  to  science. 
Delicious,  too,  as  porridge 
...  in  soups,  fritters,  cookies. 
Economical .  . .  easily  prepared ; 
Quaker  Oats  now  cooks  in  2j^ 
minutes!  Give  your  children 
Quaker  Oats  every  day! 

Quick  Cooking 

Quaker  Oats 

Cooks  in  2Vfe  minutes — longer  if  you  prefer 


Flying  Dutchman,  was  in  a  terrible  shape  and  it  took  us 
days  before  the  little  craft  was  once  more  habitable. 

"The  Japanese  officials  finally  consented  to  have  us  towed 
to  the  southernmost  point  of  the  island  and  so  we  left  the 
little  houses  of  Shinko  behind  on  the  19th  of  May — after 
two  days  less  than  one  month  in  Formosa. 

"We  were  towed  along  the  white  beaches  and  the  woody 
hills,  along  villages  and  cliffs,  and  at  midnight  we  saw  the 
white  flash  of  the  Nan-shan  beacon. 

"The  ropes  were  thrown  loose  and  the  motorboat  circled 
around  us  several  times  before  it  turned  its  bow  back  to- 
wards Formosa,  the  place  where  there  are  funny  little 
people  who  think  some  day  they'll  rule  the  world !" 


Chinese  Immigration 

(Continued  from  page  546) 

of  arrivals  was  20,881  in  1930,  as  against  departures  of 
15,474  the  same  year;  the  greatest  number  of  departures 
was  21,034  in  1931  as  against  arrivals  of  16,687  the  same 
year. 

It  may  be  stated  also  that  during  the  same  period,  1925 
to  1934,  for  the  Filipinos,  arrivals  numbered  91,876  and 
departures  126,288,  or  an  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals 
of  34,412. 

In  the  Philippine  census  of  1918,  the  Chinese  citizens  in 
the  Philippines  were  reported  to  number  17,760  in  Manila, 
and  26,042  in  the  provinces,  or  a  total  of  43,802,  as  against 
a  total  of  7,806  Japanese,  out  of  a  grand  total  of  about  66,000 
foreigners  in  the  Philippines.  In  1926,  the  Chinese  residents 
were  estimated  at  60,000  and  the  Japanese  at  10,000. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  exactly  the  total  number  of 
Chinese  in  the  Philippines.  The  Chinese  in  the  press  and 
other  publications  often  refer  to  themselves  as  the  "hundred 
thousand  Chinese  residents" .  Many  Chinese  were  born 
here  or  were  baptized  in  the  Christian  faith  and  add  Chris- 
tian names  to  their  Chinese  names,  and  some  have  even 
dropped  their  Chinese  names  altogether,  taking  the  names 
of  their  god-fathers,  and  have  classified  themselves  as  Fili- 
pinos. In  business  also,  the  exact  number  of  Chinese 
engaged  is  unknown  as  many  persons  even  of  pure  Chinese 
descent  classify  themselves  in  their  licenses  as  Filipinos. 

In  1914,  the  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  in  the  case  of 
"Young  vs.  Rafferty"  (33  Philippine  Reports  556),  pre- 
sented a  statement  to  the  effect  that  there  were,  in  1914, 
altogether  some  85,000  merchants  in  the  Philippines,  clas- 
sified as  follows: 


Yek  Tong  Lin  Fire  &  Marine 
Insurance  Co. 


Insurance  Dealer 


320  Dasmarinas 


Tels. 


2-31-93 
2-39-06 
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Nationality  Merchants  Percentage 

Chinese 12,000  14.12 

Filipinos 71,000  83 .53 

Americans,  Spanish,  or  British 1,500  1 .76 

Other  nationalities 500  59 

Total 85,000  100  00 

And  he  declared  that  the  aggregate  sales  of  the  Chinese 
merchants  amounted  to  more  than  sixty  per  cent  of  the 
total  business  done  by  merchants  in  the  Philippines. 

Sir  Spencer  St.  John,  speaking  of  the  experience  of  the 
British  colonial  governments,  said  that  the  Chinese  colon- 
ists are  the  mainstay  of  every  country  in  the  Far  East. 

The  Chinese  have  helped  in  large  measure  to  develope 
the  Philippines.  In  the  early  days  enterprising  Chinese 
went  pioneering  in  many  parts  of  the  Islands  where  other 
foreigners  and  Christian  Filipinos  hesitated  to  go.  The 
learned  Filipino,  the  late  Dr.  Trinidad  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera, 
speaking  of  the  great  contributions  of  the  Chinese  to  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  Philippines,  said  that 
before  going  to  any  new  place,  and  unlike  other  foreigners, 
a  Chinese  never  asked  whether  there  was  consul  there  or 
whether  there  were  gun-boats  to  protect  him,  or  doctors, 
hospitals,  and  what-not. 

The  Chinese  as  a  people  are  inoffensive,  peaceable,  and 
law-abiding.  Wherever  they  go,  their  only  desire  is  to  be 
treated  reasonably  and  allowed  to  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. Unlike  other  peoples  who  are  aggressive  and  as- 
sertive, they  never  interfere  in  local  politics  or  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  land  in  which  they  reside. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Philippine  National 
Bank  in  1916,  the  Chinese  did  most  of  the  financing  of  crops 
in  the  country  and  helped  producers  in  ways  no  European 
banker  would  have  thought  of  doing. 

Due  to  the  great  advancement  in  education  and  the  com- 
mercial development  among  the  Filipinos  with  the  help  of 
government  and  private  banking  facilities,  the  Chinese 
have  lost  much  of  their  share  of  Philippine  business,  and  it 
appears  likely  that  this  trend  will  continue  and  that  Chinese 
will  graduaHy  be  displaced  by  Filipinos  at  least  in  certain 
lines. 

All  that  the  Chinese  expect  is  that  this  will  continue  to  be 
a  natural  and  fair  process,  and  that  the  Filipinos  will  take 
into  consideration  the  comity  of  nations  and  the  right  of 
equal  protection  of  all  foreigners. 

The  Chinese  and  the  Filipinos  have  the  same  national 
aspirations — they  both  believe  in  the  inherent  right  of  a 
people  to  self-determination,  self-government,  free  develop- 
ment, and  an  independent  existence. 

Due  to  geographical  propinquity,  and  relationship  by 
consanguinity  and  affinity,  the  Chinese  and  the  Filipinos 
have  much  in  common,  and  there  should  be  a  better  mutual 
understanding  and  a  closer  working  together  for  the  promo- 
tion and  advancement  of  their  mutual  interests. 


Tan  Chico  Dry  Goods  Store 

Dry  Goods  Dealer 
133  Nueva  Tel.  2-23-19 


X   CRAVOI1 


Since  1903,  well 
over  30  years  ago, 
Crayola  has  led 
the  field  in  wax 
crayon  for 
s  choolroom 
and  home  use. 
Wherever 
used  in 
classroom  pro- 
jects, pupils'  work 
has  notably  improved. 
The  fine,  smooth  texture  of  Crayola, 
the  rich  color  and  variety  of  assort- 
ment makes  this  Gold  Medal  Product 
a  world  favorite  colored  crayon,  for 
use  on  paper,  wood  and  fabric. 

It  is  the  original  stencil  crayon,  pro- 
ducing  very   lovely   effects  with  sur- 
prising   ease    and    at    slight   expense. 
Crayola  is  packed  in  boxes  containing 
6,  8,.  12,  16,  18  or  24  colors,  according 
to  size  of  box.   Not  affect- 
ed   by    climatic    changes. 
Crayola  is  on  sale  every- 
where.    Manufactured 
solely  by 

BINNEY  &  SMITH  COMPANY 

Room  1902-M,  41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

(rayolA 
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HIS 


Royalty  THE  Turkey 


THURSDAY,  November  28th,  is  the 
day  for  which  many  folks  are  eagerly 
waiting  ....  Thanksgiving  Day,  with  His 
Royalty,  The  Turkey  as  the  main  attraction. 

How  about  the  range  for  the  roast- 
ing, and  for  the  other  good  things  which 
accompany?  Is  it  modern  so  that  you  can 
be  SURE  of  success?  If  not,  come  in  and 
let  us  install  a  modern  GAS  Range  with 
automatic  oven  heat  control;  insulated, 
ventilated  ovens;  improved  top  burners; 
smokeless  broiler  pans  and  other  modern 
improvements. 

Let  us  install  it  NOW;  you  have 
other  holidays  coming,  not  to  mention 
your  regular  entertaining. 

MANILA  GAS 
CORPORATION 


Mauritius 

{Continued  from,  page  545) 

The  Portuguese  never  made  an  earnest  attempt  to  fortify 
and  claim  the  island,  and  so,  in  September,  1589,  Vice- 
Admiral  Van  Warwijk,  commanding  a  Dutch  squadron, 
took  possession  of  it  for  his  country  and  named  it  Mauri- 
tius in  honor  of  the  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  Prince  Mau- 
rice of  Nassau.  Fifty  years  later,  in  1638,  the  Dutch  de- 
cided to  colonize  the  island  and  a  governor  was  appointed. 
They  introduced  sugar-cane  from  Java  and  slaves  from 
Madagascar.  In  1710  they  abandoned  the  island,  how- 
ever, leaving  it  impoverished  and  infested  with  maroons, 
or  escaped  slaves.  Then  in  1715,  Captain  Dufresne,  took 
possession  of  the  island  in  the  name  of  the  French  East 
India  Company  and  promptly  renamed  it  Isle  de  France. 
In  1735,  Mah6  de  Labourdonnais  was  appointed  plenipo- 
tentiary over  the  island  and  he  actually  "created"  the 
colony.  His  police  soon  stopped  the  depredations  of  the 
maroons,  a  military  defence  was  established,  shipbuilding 
began  to  flourish,  good  roads  soon  linked  the  district  cen- 
tres, agriculture  was  revived,  and  commerce,  both  inland 
and  foreign,  knew  an  unprecendeted  period  of  activity 
and    fortune. 


Li  Seng  Giap  &  Co. 

Importer  &  Exporter 
129  Muelle  de  Bdo.  Tel.  4-96-60 


A    Healthful 

Beverage  for 

Children 


Hershey's  Cocoa  is  a  delightful,  satisfying 
beverage  for  children.  It  is  nourishing  and  tasty; 
it  is  economical  and  easy  to  prepare.  Serve  it 
every  morning.  Every  member  of  the  family 
will  enjoy   it. 

Hershey's  Breakfast  Cocoa 

For  sale  at  your  dealer's 
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De  Labourdonnais  naturally  soon  earned  the  enmity  of 
those  whom  he  had  chastised  and  on  two  occasions  he  vic- 
toriously answered  slanderous  charges  brought  against  him 
in  the  Company's  court.  The  second  time,  however,  he 
could  not  avoid  three  years  confinement  in  the  Bastille 
previous  to  his  acquittal.  Poor  and  disgraced,  he  died, 
only  fifty-four  years  old,  in  1753.  The  French  government 
granted  his  widow  a  generous  pension,  and  another  pension 
was  voted  in  recognition  of  the  great  man's  achievements 
by  the  parliaments  of  the  Isle  de  France  and  Bourbon 
(Reunion)  to  de  Labourdonnais'  daughter,  the  Marquise 
de  Montlezun.  In  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  inha- 
bitants, in  1790,  began  to  clamor  for  "the  principles  of  the 
rights  of  man"  in  imitation  of  the  mother  country.  Like 
most  European  colonies,  Mauritius  at  that  time  was  af- 
flicted with  the  scourge  of  slavery.  Now  began  a  messy 
business.  The  slaves  revolted,  many  a  slave  owner  was 
murdered,  and  many  slaves  were  slaughtered  in  retaliation. 
It  was  only  after  the  accession  of  Napoleon  to  the  throne 
of  France  that  the  conditions  in  the  island  were  brought 
back  to  order. 

But — the  Napoleonic  period  was  noted  for  the  daring 
exploits  of  corsairs  like  Surcouf  who,  sailing  from  Isle  de 
France,  seized,  plundered,  and  sunk  a  large  number  of 
British  merchantmen  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

And  this  determined  the  British  to  conquer  the  colony. 
Time  and  again  they  attacked  the  island  but  with  little 
success  until  at  last,  but  not  before  1810,  they  shipped  11,- 
300  European  soldiers  and  2,700  sepoys  "in  21  vessels  and 
46  transports"  and  after  a  few  days'  show  of  resistance,  for 
conscience  sake,  the  French  surrendered  on  December  2, 
1810,  having  received  from  the  British  the  assurance  that 
the  inhabitants  would  be  allowed  to  retain  their  properties, 
religion,  language,  laws,  and  customs.  The  French  troops 
were  to  be  repatriated  at  the  expense  of  the  British  and 
never  considered  as  prisoners  of  war.  It  is  reported  that 
Napoleon  when  informed  of  this  loss,  expressed  his  congra- 
tulations to  the  colony  for  having  surrendered  under  such 
honorable  terms.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris,  signed  in  1814, 
France  definitely  ceded  the  island  to  Great  Britain  when  it 
was  again  renamed  Mauritius. 

T  egendary  though  it  be,  Bernardine  de  Saint-Pierre's 
pathetic  love  idyll,  "Paul  et  Virginie,"  appeals  to  the 
native  mind  with  the  strength  of  historical  remembrance. 
So,  as  I  expected,  my  Creole  chauffeur  who  tried  to  explain 
things  to  me,  first  in  patois  and  later  in  a  second  grade 
English,  suddenly  pronounced  the  word  "Pamplemousses", 
turned  the  car  sharply  uphill,  and  I  knew  that  I  was  in  for  it. 
Like  all  unsuspecting  tourists,  I  was  to  be  taken  to  the  un- 
fortunate lovers'  common  grave,  which  popular  tradition 
—if  not  belief— has  placed  there  near  the  Pamplemousses 
parish  church.  The  car  soon  left  the  lowlands,  and  the  air 
became  noticeably  cooler.  To  me,  still  in  my  Manila 
whites,  the  temperature  seemed  downright  Antarctic  (we 
are  below  the  equator,  if  you  please)  and  so  for  more  than 


an  hour  we  passed  many  suburbs  with  quaint  names:  Cure- 
pipe,  Bell-Village,  Beau-Bassin,  etc.  Here,  at  Beau- 
Bassin,  gentle  wooden  villas  replaced  the  tiny  red-roofed 
brick  houses  of  lower  altitudes,  growing  larger  and  more 
comfortable,  even  castlelike,  refreshing  to  the  eyes  with  their 
green  tennis  lawns  and  greener  bamboo  hedges.  Through- 
out  the   trip   one   passes   undulating   wide    expanses    of 


Filip 

inas  Lumber  Co. 

Lumber  Dealer 

123  Juan  Luna 

Tel. 

4-90-48 

Paulino  P.  Gocheco  &  Go  Sing 
Goe  Co. 

Lumber  Dealer 
1219  Azcarraga  Tel.  4-96-30 


JA.ODAK  has  more  than  kept  up  with  to- 
day's idea  of  speed  ...  in  film.  In  Veri- 
chrome  there's  an  emulsion  that  reacts 
quickly  to  light,  gets  the  picture  when  the 
light  is  not  so  good.  There's  another  emul- 
sion that  serves  as  a  "brake,"  so  to  speak, 
to  safeguard  against  overexposure  in  bright 
sunlight.  No  other  film  is  the  same  as  Veri- 
chrome.  Comes  in  the  familiar  yellow  box 
with  the  checkered  stripe  .  .  .  sold  where 
you   see  the   KODAK   sign  on   display. 

KODAK  PHILIPPINES,  LTD. 

434  Dasmarinas  Manila 


W  E  R  I  C  H  R  O  M  F    gets    the 
picture  where  ordinary  films  fail 
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SUPER  IKONTA 

Refined  finish  and  rigid  strength.  Range  finder 
embodied  in  Camera.  One  snap  ready  for  instant 
use.  Delayed- Action  Compur  Shutter.  Speeds  from 
one  second  to  1/250  second.  Eveready  case 
protecting  vital  parts 

Handsome  Appearance 

Matches  The 

Wonderful  Construction 

PHOTO  DEPARTMENT 
BOTICA  BOIE 


American  Bosch  Radios 

HAVE    IT/ 


Model  370W— Long  and  Short   Wave 
Model  360W— All  Wave 

What  is  IT  in  a  radio?  It  is  that  indefinable 
something  which  makes  you  feel  the  very  spirit  of 
the  Artists  as  if  they  are  present  in  your  room. 
American  Bosch  Radios  have  IT.  Ask  for  a 
free   demonstration. 

PUYAT  MUSIC  HOUSE 


628  Rlzal  Avenue 


Manila 


sugar-cane.  Everywhere  else  there  is  a  ragged  luxuriance 
of  tropic  or  rather  semi -tropic  vegetation  of  vivid  green 
and  varying  shades.  Graceful  palms  occasionally  lift  their 
weather-ruffled,  crippled  plumes  high  above  the  underbrush. 
In  the  background,  towards  the  center  of  the  island,  there 
are  mountains,  rather  tiny  and  picturesque.  A  dainty 
little  vestpocket  Matterhorn  catches  the  attention  of  the 
stranger,  birds  sing  everywhere,  flowers  in  abundance.  .  .  . 
The  landscape  could  as  well  be  southern  France  or  Spain  or 
anywhere  in  the  Balkans.  Where  the  darkies  worked  in 
the  fields  and  sang  in  melancholy  unison,  was  the  Dixie  land 
in  all  its  nostalgic  reality. 

In  the  meantime  it  started  to  drizzle  and  when  the  car 
turned  through  the  gate  into  the  Pamplemousses  Botanical 
Garden,  the  show  place  of  Mauritius,  nothing  could  con- 
vince me  of  its  superiority  to  all  the  other  botanical  gardens 
I  have  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  So  back  I  went 
to  Port -Luis,  now  shivering  and  much  disheartened  back 
to  its  crooked  street  with  their  smiling,  lazy  populace,  their 
heat  and  smells.  I  was  hungry  and  at  "La  Flore  Mauri - 
cienne"  the  car  stopped.  It's  the  town's  best  restaurant, 
so  they  said:  the  chauffeur,  the  dusky  policeman  whom  I 
consulted  in  the  matter,  the  proprietor  of  the  bookshop 
where  I  stopped  on  my  way  back  to  town  and  which  had  no 
books  for  sale  but  only  postal  cards,  and  the  flower  girl  on 
the  street  who  for  a  shilling  sold  me  all  her  flowers  and  a 
smile  ...  I  went  in,  and  sat  down  .  .  .  and  waited.  A  bot- 
tle of  red  wine,  a  Mauritian  product,  was  placed  before  me, 
and  at  last  I  dared  with  many  misgivings  to  order  a  steak. 
And  never  in  my  life  have  I  tasted  a  steak  as  good,  as  juicy, 
as  well  flavored  and  seasoned  as  this  one.  It  surpassed 
anything  in  the  way  of  steaks  I  have  eaten  in  many  lands, 
including  Paris  and  New  York. 

In  a  voice  vibrating  with  emotion  Monsieur  Jean  Joseph 
'Seide  Magnien,  Administrates — what  a  magnificent 
name!- — explained  that  the  steak  I  had  just  eaten  had  been 
brought  all  the  way  from  Madagascar.  .  .  . 

Pompared    with    Saint -Pierre's    amorous    brainchildren, 
the  Dodo  bird  is  a  reality. 

To  come  to  Mauritius  without  paying  Museum  De jar- 
dines  a  visit  would  be  considered  a  breach  of  etiquette 
comparable  only  to  a  visit  to  Rome  and  slighting  the  Pope. 
For  in  the  Museum  rest  the  bones  of  two  famous  Dodo 
birds.  All  in  all  there  are  only  five  Dodo  skeletons  in 
existence  in  various  European  and  American  Museums. 
Here,  also,  one  can  see  the  skeleton  of  the  Aphanapteryx 
imperialis,  another  Mauritian  bird,  also  extinct.  If  one 
has  the  luck  to  meet  Monsieur  Georges  Antelme,  whose 
official  title  is  Chairman  of  Museum  Dejardines,  he  will 
lecture  all  about  the  ex -pigeon.  Webster's  dictionary  has 
the  following  to  say  about  the  Dodo: 

".  .  .  .  A  large,  heavy  flightless  bird  (Didus  ineptus)  now  extinct, 
related  to  the  pigeons,  but  larger  than  a  turkey,  which  was  found  in 
great  numbers  on  the  island  of  Mauritius,  but  was  exterminated  by  the 
European  settlers.     It  had  ash-colored  plumage  with  the  breast  and  tail 
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whitish;  the  wings  were  yellowish  white  with  black-tipped  coverts. 
The  dodo  inhabited  forests  and  laid  a  single  large  white  egg  in  a  nest 
of  grass.  Its  existence  is  recorded  as  late  as  the  year  1681.  A  related 
bird,  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  genus,  inhabited  the  neighboring 
island  of  Reunion." 

So  much  about  the  Dodo  which  I  photographed  with  all 
the  reverence  due  its  earthly  remains.  Four  creole  helpers 
took  off  the  glass  case  for  me  and  put  it  back  again  when  I 
was   through. 

But  it  was  not  the  Dodo  or  the  Aphanapteryx  " whose 
exquisite  red  silky  plumage  might  vie  with  the  handsomest 
birds  of  the  present  era"  which  are  Monsieur  Antelme's 
pride. 

On  a  pedestal  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  resting  on  a  black 
velvet  cushion  and  completely  covered  with  glass,  repose 
in  all  their  porcupinal  splendor  the  magnificent  remains 
of  a  crustaceous  animal,  about  the  size  of  a  child's  fist,  and 
covered  with  tall,  ugly  looking  pins  and  needles.  For  the 
life  of  me  I  can  not  remember  its  scientific  name.  There 
exist  only  three  species  of  this  rare  animal,  explained  now 
the  from-excitement-flustered  Monsieur  Antelme.  and  this 
one  had  been  caught  by  himself,  personally,  with  his  own 
hands.  That  pin-cushion  is  the  apple  of  Monsieur  Antel- 
mers  eye,  his  pride,  the  creme  de  creme  of  his  collections, 
his  life.  .  .  . 

Completely  overwhelmed  I  staggered  out  into  the  sun- 
light and  into  the  waiting  car.  Ten  minutes  later  I  was 
being  rowed  back  to  the  impatiently  tooting  Houtman. 
For  the  hour  was  past  four  in  the  afternoon. 

True,  not  much  had  I  seen  of  Mauritius,  but  the  little  I 
had  seen  had  been  mighty  impressive. 

Far  Horizons 

(Continued  from  page  544) 

"But  now  you  must  stay  with  us  for  a  while,' '  Aling 
Betud  said. 

"Oh,  no.  Only  to-night,"  replied  the  son.  And  he 
drew  her  to  a  corner  and  spoke  at  length  about  his  agree- 
ment with  Ka  Martin,  the  sailing  master  of  the  Pagasa. 
/tnhat  night  he  was  given  a  finely  woven  sleeping  mat 
on  which  to  lie.  He  could  feel  with  his  back  the 
delicate  designs  of  colored  buri  leaves  woven  into  it.  How 
many  moons  must  have  been  spent  in  the  weaving  of  it, 
he  thought,  and  before  any  answer  came  to  him  he  fell 
asleep. 

Sometime  after  mid-night  he  was  awakened  by  a  dream, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes  he  could  not  remember  what  it  was, 
and  this  made  him  restless.  The  nightwind  came  in  through 
an  open  window  carrying  many  sounds,  even  the  noise  of 
the  rising  tide  in  the  river.  He  also  heard  the  cry  of  some 
lonely  bird — and  the  sound  of  a  sea  horn.  It  came  full  and 
clear — but  how  soft!  It  was  as  though  but  lightly  borne 
by  the  wind.  .  .  . 

He  got  up  and  tip-toed  to  the  door.  It  was  still  dark 
and  he  stepped  on  his  mother's  sleeping  mat  and  almost 
knocked  against  her  feet. 
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Dy  the  river,  Mang  Tiago  the  boatman  had  built  a 
night  fire.  The  man  sat  within  the  circle  of  the  light 
and  Bastian  went  up  to  him.  At  first  the  two  were  silent 
but  as  soon  as  Bastian  had  warmed  himself  he  began  to 
talk.  He  told  of  the  Pagasa  and  of  his  lost  brother,  Gorio. 
When  he  finished,  he  said: 

"You  are  the  only  one  who  knows  about  this  in  the  whole 
village,' '  and  he  laid  his  hand  upon  the  man's  bony  shoulders. 

The  sound  of  the  horn  reached  his  ears  for  a  second  time, 
and  he  stood  up  now  and  bade  the  boatman  good-by. 
"You  can  go  and  tell  the  others  what  I  have  told  you,  for 
I  am  going  now,  you  see,"  he  said. 

Off  at  the  river's  mouth  the  Pagasa  swung  at  anchor. 
Her  sails  were  still  unfurled  as  before.  As  the  day  was 
breaking,  flashes  of  light  spread  on  the  empty  canvas. 

T  eft  alone  by  the  fire,  Mang  Tiago  sat  wondering. 
Bastian  had  told  him  a  sad  thing,  indeed.  And  he 
felt  sorry  for  the  lost  brother  Gorio,  and  in  his  own  mind 
he  told  all  the  barrio  folk  about  it.  He  thought  it  wrong 
of  Bastian  to  keep  such  tidings  to  himself. 

So  it  was  through  Mang  Tiago,  the  boatman,  that  the 
story  spread,  for  he  told  it  to  every  one  who  came  to  cross 
the  river  on  his  banca.  Soon  people  came  to  Aling  Betud, 
hoping  to  console  her. 

But  the  old  woman  had  so  very  little  to  say.  Sadness 
came  even  slowly  to  her,  and  for  days  she  sat  at  the  window 
simply  thinking  and  thinking.  Then  one  day,  the  idea 
came  to  her  that  Bastian  himself  must  have  been  dead  and 
what  had  come  was  but  the  ghost  of  him.  And  she  went 
out  to  her  close  relatives  and  told  this. 

"Ah,  really,  how  can  we  tell?"  said  one. 

"Nothing  else  can  be  true,  it  seems.  For  why  did  he  not 
wait  for  the  day  before  departing?" 
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"Ghost  are  like  that,"  easily  explained  another. 

It  irritated  Aling  Betud  to  hear  these  others  speak  as 
though  with  a  doubt.  So  she  managed  to  smile  wryly 
when  she  said,  "We  shall  know  all,  we  shall  know  all.  For, 
my  other  son  Gorio  will  come — -and  we  shall  ask  him,  and 
he  will  tell  us.  .  .  ." 


Philippine  Tektites 

(Continued  from,  page  543) 

The  tektite  problem  still  remains  then  an  interesting 
puzzle,  to  continue  to  intrigue  the  geologists  and  the  astro- 
nomers until  more  definite  proof  of  their  origin  can  be  dis- 
covered. 

Tektite    "Folklore" 

Scientists  are  not  the  only  proponents  of  the  meteoritic 
theory  of  tektite  origin.  Long  ago,  native  peoples,  seeing 
these  round  black  spheres  and  cylinders  scattered  over  their 
fields  after  a  heavy  thunder-shower,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  had  fallen  from  the  sky.  In  the  Philippines,  the 
tektites  are  variously  known  as  taehg  kulog  (thunder- 
dung),  taeng  bituin  (star-dung),  and  in  one  province 
batong  arao  (sun-stones). 

Outside  the  Philippines,  cosmic  or  at  least  heavenly 
explanations  are  equally  common  among  native  peoples 
especially  in  other  parts  of  the  Far  East.  In  Indo-China, 
"thunder-dung"  and  "devil-balls' '  are  common  terms  in 
different  areas;  in  Borneo  and  Malaysia,  "thunder-stones", 
"lightning-stones",  and  "moon-balls"  are  the  commonest 
terms;  while  even  in  distant  South  America,  the  Colombian 
Amerikanites  were  known  as  "lightning-stones"  by  the 
native  peoples. 

The  utility  of  the  tektite  glass  for  manufacturing  flaked 
implements  was  also  recognized  by  early  man.  European 
Moldavites  have  been  found  among  the  flaked  implements 
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of  the  old  Stone-Age;  while  practically  all  the  Philippine 
and  Malaysian  peoples  of  Middle  and  New  Stone-Age  times 
manufactured  arrow-heads  and  flaked  tools  from  tektite 
glass  wherever  it  could  be  found.  This  was  true  also  in 
Australia — although  many  more  were  there  carried  about 
by  the  natives  as  valued  charms. 

In  Philippine  graves  dating  from  the  prehistoric  Iron -Age, 
tektites  have  also  been  found,  showing  the  characteristic 
"carry-polish",  which  indicates  that  they  were  used  as 
charms  or  amulets  by  the  people  of  that  time.  In  Indo- 
China  tektites  were  also  venerated  to  some  degree  by  the 
late  Bronze-Age  people  and  stone  images  dating  from  the 
early  centuries  of  the  Christian  Era  have  been  found  with 
polished  tektites  set  into  the  eyes  of  the  gods. 

The  above  facts  show  that  tektite  bodies  have  been  from 
time  immemorial  objects  of  wonder  and  veneration  to  the 
various  races  of  mankind  in  the  regions  where  they  are 
found — and  the  scientific  facts  also  set  forth  seem  to  war- 
rant a  more  careful  collecting  and  study  of  these  interesting 
puzzles  than  has  hitherto  been  done. 

The  fact  that  the  Philippines  contain  some  of  the  largest 
tektite  deposits  known  anywhere  is  also  a  matter  of  local 
interest  which  should  lead  to  encouragement  of  further 
study  of  the  material. 


When  the  British  Occupied  Manila 

{Continued  from  page  541) 

a  thousand  regulars,  some  three  thousand  civil  guards, 
and  untrained  archers  from  the  nearby  provinces,  pitted 
against  over  two  thousand  British  fighting  men  under 
such  officers  as  Cornish  and  Draper,  there  could  be  but  one 
result.  Yet  the  dauntless  Spanish  regulars,  none  too  well 
directed,  fighting  side  by  side  with  civilians,  priests,  and 
archers  and  spearmen  from  Panga3inan  and  Ilocos,  strug- 
gled valiantly  against  the  superior  strategy  of  the  attackers 
for  eleven  days,  during  the  last  five  of  which  tempest  and 
drenching  rain  lashed  invader  and  defender  alike,  impeding 
the  efforts  of  both  armies,  adding  its  mead  of  misery  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  wounded. 

Finally,  a  considerable  breach  having  been  opened  in  the 
south-west  bastion  by  the  British  artillery,  on  October  6 
the  attackers  took  the  town  by  storm.  For  three  years 
the  British  held  Manila  and  the  nearby  districts,  harrassed 
in  their  efforts  to  bring  the  provinces  under  control  by 
Simon  de  Anda,  who  had  fled  the  city  to  recruit  a  native 
army,  hoping  to  drive  the  invaders  out  of  the  country. 
In  1765,  at  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  between  Britain 
and  Spain,  the  Islands  were  returned  to  Spanish  rule. 

The  terse  report  of  British  occupation  by  Cornish  and 
Draper  appears  in  the  illustration  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  the  Philippine  Magazine.  One  wonders 
if  a  similar  document  concerning  Manila  will  ever  be  written, 
and  if  it  is,  .  .  .  in  what  language? 
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Four  O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 
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"  E  reproduce  on  the  cover  of  this  issue 
the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines,  here  published  for  the 
first  time  in  its  final  form  and  in  the  exact  colors. 
The  original  drawing  was  made  by  Mr.  Pablo 
Amorsolo,  prominent  Filipino  artist,  for  the 
Philippine  Magazine  in  cooperation  with  Under- 
Secretary  Jorge  B.  Vargas,  and  was,  before  the 
plates  were  made,  accepted  as  the  official  original.  It  followed  a  color 
sketch  -drawn  by  Bernabe  S.  Rodriguez  at  the  request  of  Assistant 
Director  Eulogio  B.  Rodriguez  of  the  National  Library  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Legislature,  but  it  was  found  necessary  to  change 
the  "honor  color"—  blue— to  the  right  side  of  the  shield,  as  it  was  on 
the  left  in  the  sketch,  and  it  was  also  decided  to  change  the  field  of  the 
lower  half  of  the  oval  from  blue  to  white  in  color.  In  general,  the  new 
coat-of-arms  is  similar  to  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  Philippine  Islands 
adopted  in  1905  except  for  the  substitution  of  the  colors  of  the  Phil- 
ippine flag  for  those  of  the  American  flag  in  the  shield  and  the  change 
in  the  wording  on  the  scroll.  The  size  of  the  American  eagle  in  the 
crest  was  slightly  enlarged  and  placed  a  little  lower  in  order  to 
make  the  entire  coat-of-arms  somewhat  more  of  an  artistic  unit,  and 
it  is  also  a  better  eagle,  the  eagle  in  the  old  coat-of-arms  looking  some- 
what like  a  pigeon.  During  the  several  weeks  of  work  involved  in  all  this, 
good  use  was  made  of  Major  Emanuel  A.  Baja's  book,  "Our  Country's 
Flag  and  Anthem, "  a  copy  of  which  we  had  in  the  Magazine  library, 
and  consulted  also  were  Army  Regulations  No.  260-10,  obtained  from 
Colonel  S.  G.  Talbott.  The  Royal  Standard  of  Spain,  with  its  castle 
and  lion  representing  the  two  principal  provinces  of  Spain,  Castile  and 
Leon,  was  the  banner  of  Magellan,  the  European  discoverer  of  the 
Philippines,  and  the  Spanish  occupation  and  colonization  of  the  Islands 
was  carried  on  under  the  quartered  National  Standard  of  Spain,  with 
its  two  castles  and  two  lions.  In  1596  King  Philip  II  granted  Manila 
a  coat-of-arms  in  which  the  Spanish  lion  was  made  half  lion  and  half 
dolphin  (or  a  sea-lion)— possibly  because  the  Philippines  was  an  insular 
possession.  The  Manila  arms  were  made  a  part  of  the  coat-of-arms 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  by  the  Philippine  Commission  in  1905.  The 
blue,  red,  and  white,  and  the  stars  on  the  shield,  are  not  taken  from  the 
American  flag  but  from  the  Philippine  National  Flag,  the  three  stars 
representing  Luzon,  the  Visayas,  and  Mindanao,  which  "had  already 
been  designed  and  completed  in  all  details  before  the  United  States 
flag  was  brought  to  the  Philippines  on  May  1.  1898."— (Baja).  The 
American  eagle  has  long  served  as  a  symbol  of  the  Republic,  as  the 
eagle  has  been  the  symbol  of  many  great  nations.  It  was  on  the  ensigns 
of  the  Persians,  and  the  Romans  used  it  to  designate  their  legions. 
In  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States,  however,  the  eagle  carries  an 
olive-branch  in  one  of  its  talons  and  some  arrows  in  the  other,  denoting 
the  nation's  power  in  peace  as  well  as  war. 

The  portraits,  published  in  the  pictorial  section  of  this  issue,  of  Manuel 
L.  Quezon  and  Sergio  Osmena,  to  be  inaugurated  President  and  Vice- 
President,  respectively,  of  the  Commonwealth  on  November  15,  were 
taken  especially  for  the  Philippine  Magazine  by  Manuel  Arellano, 
noted  Filipino  artist  photographer  who  has  achieved  distinction 
both  in  portraiture  and  landscape  work..  The  photographs  were 
taken  on  October  25,  special  sittings  having  been  arranged  in  spite 
of  the  crowded  schedules  of  activity  of  these  two  leading  citizens.  Mr. 
Quezon's  portrait  was  taken  in  the  library  of  his  home  in  Pasay  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  Mr.  Osmena's  in  his  office  in  the  Legislative 
building  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Raymundo  C.  Banas  contributes  a  short,  appreciative  biography 
of  the  Filipino  singer  and  voice  teacher,  Maestro  Victorino  Carrion, 
who  died  recently.     Mr.  Banas  is  a  teacher  in  the  Soler  Elementary 
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but  the  pull  is  steady;  and  it  in- 
creases, day  by  day  and  year  by 
yeaf-s,  until  it  exerts  an  irresist- 
ible power. 
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^HE  two-way  fountain  pen— normally  held 
it  gives  your  regular  stroke,  turn  it  over 
and  you  get  a  fine,  delicate  line.  Patented 
BALANCE  shape  avoids  writing  fatigue. 
Platinum  IJN  the  channel  assures  instant 
writing.  Iridium  point  means  lifetime  wear. 
Sheaffer's  Lifetime  pens  are  unconditionally 
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Here  is  a  "cow"  you 
can  keep  in  your  kitchen! 


IT  IS  KLIM,  the  most  reliable  and  convenient 
milk  supply  the  world  has  yet  produced. 

Klim  is  nothing  but  fine,  pure  milk — pow- 
dered. Only  the  water  is  removed  to  make  it 
keep.  And  it  does  keep  .  .  .  anywhere  . . .  with- 
out refrigeration. 

Just  add  water  to  Klim,  and  taste  it!  You 
will  discover  that  it  has  all  the  creamy,  natural 
flavor  of  the  finest  milk  that  has  ever  passed 
your  lips.  And  it  has  all  the  good  milk 
nourishment! 

Klim  is  excellent  for  babies — approved  by 
doctors  everywhere.  Try  Klim  today.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you,  send  us  his  name  and 
address. 
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F.  L.  Minton  is  a  well-known  American  newspaper  and  advertising 
man  in  Manila,  once  conducting  a  column  under  the  pen-name  of  Jeffer- 
son D.  Starbottle.  He  is  now  connected  with  the  advertising  depart- 
ment of  the  Philippine  Magazine,  but  still  writes  occasionally  and 
well  when  he  feels  the  urge.  His  short  article,  "When  the  British 
Occupied  Manila",  and  the  photographic  reproduction  of  an  old  docu- 
ment at  Fort  Santiago,  "An  Account  of  the  Reduction  of  MANILA 
&  CAVITA  By  the  BRITISH  FLEET  &  ARMY,  under  the  Command 
of  Rear  Admiral  Cornish  &  Brig.  General  Draper,  1762",  showing  also 
the  number  of  troops  landed  and  a  list  of  the  ships  that  took  part — the 
number  cf  guns  and  men,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  map  of  Manila  at  that  time, 
is  most  interesting,  and  not  without  value  as  offering  a  subject  for  medi- 
tation. 

Professor  H.  Otley  Beyer,  head  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
and  Sociology  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines,  became  interested 
in  the  strange  bodies  called  tektites  when  he  found  them  in  connection 
with  his  archeological  explorations.  His  collection  of  Philippine  tektites 
is  now  one  of  the  largest  collecticns  of  this  sort  in  the  world.  Last 
month  we  published  an  article  by  him  on  the  pre-historic  people  of  the 
Philippines,  illustrated  with  reproductions  of  ancient  stone  and  iron 
weapons  and  implements  and  personal  ornaments  found  here.  I  have 
taken  the  liberty  to  reprint  my  own  poem,  "Heaven-Armed",  published 
in  the  May,  1930,  issue  of  the  Magazine,  and  written  after  Doctor 
Beyer  had  told  me  that  ancient  men  sometimes  used  tektite  material, 
very  similar  to  obsidian,  for  arrow  and  spear  heads,  and  of  which  he 
speaks  again  in  his  present  article. 

N.  V.  M.  Gonzales  is  already  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Maga- 
zine for  his  authentic  stories  of  Philippine  backwoods  life  that  have  a 
strange,  mystical  quality  and  an  undefinable  beauty.  "Far  Horizons" 
will  add  to  the  name  he  has  already  made  for  himself  as  one  of  the 
Philippines'  most  distinguished  short  story  writers. 

Aleko  E.  Lilius,  journalistic  free  lance  and  author,  famous  for  his 
book,  "I  Sail  with  Chmese  Pirates'  ,  and  recently  for  a  time  connected 
with  the  Philippine  Magazine,  writes  on  the  island  of  Mauritius  which 
he  visited  on  his  way  to  Africa.  Mauritius  recently  came  into  the 
spotlight  of  the  international  press  when  it  was  stated  that  the  British 
would  use  the  island  as  a  base  to  control  the  east  coast  of  Africa  in  case 
of  necessity. 

Henry  Uy  Cho  Yee,  who  writes  on  Chinese  immigration  into  the 
Philippines,  is  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chinese  community  in 
Manila.  The  October  issue  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  contained 
an  informative  article  by  him  on  the  Fookienese  and  the  "Macaos" 
in  the  Philippines. 

H.  G.  Wrede,  author  of  the  sketch,  "Jails  in  Formosa",  was  one  of 
three  young  men  who  set  out  on  a  yachting  trip  of  the  Far  East, 
starting  from  Shanghai.  They  got  as  far  as  Formosa  before  getting  into 
serious  trouble.  What  happened  to  them  there  is  recounted  in  the 
article.  The  Japanese  make  quite  free  with  our  coasts,  especially  in 
isolated,  unpoliced  areas,  and  with  whatever  they  may  find  about 
loose;  but  they  follow  a  different  policy  as  regards  their  own  coasts. 
Mr.  Wrede  is  now  connected  with  the  Manila  Daily  Bulletin. 

Angel  G.  de  Jesus,  author  of  the  remarkable  short  story,  "Exile", 
is  a  local  writer  new  to  the  pages  of  the  Philippine  Magazine.  He 
was  born  in  Tondo,  Manila,  in  1910,  and  is  a  graduate  in  civil  engineer- 
ing from  the  University  of  the  Philippines.  He  is  at  present  connected 
with  the  Metropolitan  Water  District  office. 

Jose  Garcia  Villa,  in  sending  me  his  "Definitions  of  Poetry"  (second 
series),  wrote  that  he  is  busy  mainly  with  philosophy  and  criticism  and 
that  that  is  about  all  he  can  say  about  himself.  As  I  said  in  the  March 
issue  in  which  the  first  series  appeared,  I  will  say  again  that  some  of  his 
definitions  might  perhaps  better  have  been  omitted,  in  my  opinion > 
and  the  most  of  them  are  entirely  too  mystical  to  suit  my  taste,  yet 
many  of  them  are  undeniably  suggestive  and  beautiful,  and  it  may  be 
that  some  of  these  definitions  at  least  may  live  longer  than  anything 
else  published  in  the  Philippine  Magazine. 
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Mariano  Salvador  Moreno's  poem,  "Flowers  of  the  Night",  is  inter- 
esting because  of  its  imagery.  He  is  a  student  at  the  National  Law 
College,  University  of  Manila,  and  is  also  employed  there  as  an  assistant 
librarian. 

Salvador  Faustino  who  also  contributes  a  first  poem,  "Raindrops", 
to  the  Magazine,  was  born  in  Manila  in  1917.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  and  since  then,  he  writes,  the  writers  of  the  Bible,  Shakespeare 
Hugo,  Dickens,  and  Hawthorne  have  been  his  teachers.  Who  could 
want  better? 

Pedro  M.  Aguada  ("Come")  now  lives  in  Tuguegarao,  Cagayan. 

Gil  M.  Mijares  of  the  magazine  department  of  the  Farmacia  Aklan, 
in  Kalibo,  in  ordering  some  copies  of  the  Philippine  Magazine,  wrote 
me  during  the  month:  "While  there  is  at  present  no  large  demand  for 
this  high  quality  Philippine  monthly  in  this  town,  I  will  keep  ordering 
it  until  people  will  realize  the  varied  benefits  to  be  derived  from  read- 
ing it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  myself  feel  that  a  new  world  was  opened 
to  me  when  the  April  issues  arrived  and  I  started  reading  a  copy.  I 
literally  read  it  from  cover  to  cover — and  have  every  issue  since.  ..." 

Mrs.  Luisa  A.  de  Pedrosa  of  Ilagan,  Isabela,  wrote  me:  ".  .  .  Another 
thing.  If  my  husband,  Mr.  Pio  Pedrosa,  does  not  renew  our  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Philippine  Magazine,  please  continue  sending  it  anyway. 
I  shall  be  responsible  for  the  payment.  I  would  not  like  to  miss  a 
number."  I  can't  believe  that  the  Magazine  will  be  the  cause  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  arising  between  these  good  spouses.  That  would 
rest  very  heavily  on  my  conscience. 

Mr.  Osmundo  O.  Sta.  Romana  was  so  kind  as  to  send  me  a  compli- 
mentary copy  of  the  new  collection  of  short  stories  entitled,  "The  Best 
Filipino  Short  Stories",  compiled  by  him.  The  book  also  contains  a 
handy  index  of  short  stories  published  in  Philippines  magazines,  clas- 
sified by  authors.  Of  the  twenty-five  stories  included  in  the  collection, 
ten  first  appeared  in  the  Philippine  Magazine,  and  all  but  three  or 
four  of  the  writers  represented  have  written  for  the  Magazine.  The 
book,  very  neatly  printed  and  bound  by  the  Wightman  Printing  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  sells  at  1*2.50  (cloth)  and  Pi. 20  (paper). 

Mrs.  P.  A.  Muench  wrote  me:  "...  I  wish  to  express  my  admiration 
for  the  Philippine  Magazine— constructive,  instructive,  at  once  alert 
and  artistic — perhaps  the  right  word  is  distinctive.  I  am  not  alone 
in  considering  it  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  Far  East.  Forgive  the  loud 
flattery,  it  is  tactless,  but  sincere  and  from  the  heart.  .  .  .  Inclosed 
you  will  please  find  nine  pesos  for  two  subscriptions,  one  local  and  the 
other  foreign.  ..."     I  can't  pretend  to  dislike  this  kind  of  flattery. 

Readers  of  the  Magazine  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  article, 
"Samoan  Black  Saturday",  by  F.  Tuitogamaatoe,  in  the  October  issue, 
is  creating  an  international  stir.  Numerous  copies  of  the  issue  have 
been  sent  to  Samoa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Germany,  and  Geneva, 
some  of  them  by  air  mail.  My  judgment  has  been  called  in  question 
for  publishing  the  article  on  the  grounds  that  it  may  offend  a  friendly 
nation  and  that  it  is  "bad  publicity  especially  at  this  time".  I  have 
answered  that  all  I  am  concerned  about  is  whether  the  description  of 
that  massacre  is  true  or  not.  It  was  written  by  one  who  alleged  to  have 
been  an  eye-witness  and  its  truth  has  not,  at  least  as  yet,  been  called 
into  question.  I  regret  one  typographical  error:  the  year  was  1929, 
not  1930. 
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I OW  it  is  possible 
to  give  lips  the  youthful  color 
men  admire  without  risking  that 
repulsive  painted  appearance  of 
ordinary  lipsticks  . . .  This  is  the 
Tangee  way.  Unlike  ordinary 
lipsticks,  Tangee  isn't  paint !  In- 
stead it  contains  a  color-change 
principle  which  enables  it  to  in- 
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In  the  stick  Tangee  looks 
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PAINTED-Don't  risk  that  paint 
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News  Summary 

(Continued  from  page  529) 

titude  is  "founded  solely  on  a  termination  to  preserve 
the  system  of  collective  security".  It  is  also  author- 
itatively stated  in  London  that  the  British  concentra- 
tion is  "defensive". 

On  the  occasion  of  the  arrival  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leith-Ross,  British  treasury  official,  in  Shanghai 
from  Tokyo,  where  he  spent  a  week,  the  Shanghai 
Nippo,  Japanese  newspaper,  states  editorially  that 
as  British  influence  in  the  Orient  is  waning  and 
Japanese  influence  increasing,  if  Britain  desires 
cooperation  with  Japan,  such  cooperation  would 
have  to  be  world-wide  and  not  confined  only  to  the 
Orient. 

Sept.  22. — Mussolini  informs  the  League  he  is 
ready  to  abandon  the  proposed  military  campaign  in 
Ethiopia  on  condition  that  Italy  be  given  a  belt  of 
territory  connecting  Eritrea  and  Italian  Somaliland, 
that  any  Ethiopian  outlet  to  the  sea  must  be  through 
an  Italian  port,  that  the  larger  part  of  the  Ethiopian 
army  must  be  disbanded  and  the  rest  be  placed 
under  the  control  of  Italian  commanders. 

Sept.  23. — Aloisi  tells  the  League  that  Mussolini's 
proposals  are  unofficial  although  previously  he  has 
stated  that  they  were  official  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  they  were  final.  Ethiopian  officials  call 
Mussolini's  demands  "preposterous  and  crazy"  and 
would,  if  complied  with,  leave  Ethiopia  only  moun- 
tains and  deserts  and  deprive  it  of  its  richest  gold, 
platinum,  and  coffee  regions.  The  British  delegates 
tell  the  committee  that  the  counter  proposals  are 
unacceptable.  The  five-nation  special  committee 
abandons  efforts  to  find  a  solution  as  hopeless  and 
decides  to  report  to  the  League  that  all  efforts  at  an 
amicable  settlement  have  proved  futile.  The  British 
Ambassador  calls  on  Mussolini  and  tells  him  that 
the  British  fleet  was  moved  to  the  Mediterranean  for 
defensive  and  not  aggressive  purposes,  and  Mussolini 
states  that  his  own  naval  and  military  preparations 
are  also  defensive  and  precautionary. 

General  Han  Fu-chu,  Governor  of  Shantung  prov- 
ince, orders  the  closing  of  all  Kuomintang  party 
offices,  presumably  as  a  result  of  Japanese  pressure. 
The  Kuomintang  is  the  national  party  in  power  in 
China. 

Sept.  24- — Mussolini  tells  the  Cabinet  that  Italy 
has  not  offered  any  counter  proposals  to  the  League 
but  has  merely  stated  its  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
the  League  proposal.  Some  200,000  more  Italian 
troops  report  for  duty,  making  a  total  mobilization 
of  1,000,000  men.  Plans  are  reported  being  made 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  port  cities  in  case  of  war 
with  Britain.  Reported  from  Paris  that  the  Italian 
Senate  President  boldly  criticized  Mussolini's  policy 
in  defying  the  worla  at  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet. 
Little  Entente  diplomats  at  a  conference  in  Vienna 
agree  to  support  whatever  action  France  decides  to 
take. 

Sept.  25. — The  Paris  Oeuvre  reports  that  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  of  Italy  has  questioned  Mussolini's 
wisdom  in  proposing  to  seize  Ethiopia  in  the  face  of 
international  opoosition,  and  that  Prince  Humbert 
might  replace  Mussolini  as  dictator.  It  is  rumored 
in  other  quarters  that  Italo  Balbo  may  succeed  him. 
Mussolini  has  been  in  power  since  1922. 

Joaquin  Chapaprieta,  former  Minister  of  Finance 
of  Spain,  forms  a  new  Cabinet  with  himself  as  Pre- 
mier and  retaining  the  finance  portfolio.  The  new 
ministry  succeeds  that  of  Premier  Alejandro  Lerroux 
which  resigned  a  few  days  ago.  Lerroux  remains 
Foreign  Minister. 

General  Hayao  Tada,  new  commander  of  the 
Jaoanese  army  in  North  China,  declares  that  Japan's 
military  policies  are  based  on  "Japan's  great  mission 
in  maintaining  eternal  peace  in  the  Orient  and  eman- 
cipating the  Oriental  nations  from  oppression  by  the 
white   races. 


Sept.  26. — Sir  Austin  Chamberlain  states  that 
Britain  is  not  acting  out  of  selfishness  but  from 
fidelity  to  the  League  Covenant.  "The  strength 
of  the  attachment  to  the  League  by  public  opinion  in 
England  has  surprised  even  its  leaders,"  he  states. 
Laval  tells  the  Council  that  France  is  behind  the 
Covenant  "in  letter  and  spirit".  Foreign  Cpm- 
missar  Maxim  Litvinov  stresses  Russian  support. 
The  Council  unanimously  votes  for  the  invocation 
of  the  Covenant,  Italy  not  being  represented  at  the 
meeting.  Article  XII  bars  Italy  from  declaring  war 
until  three  months  after  the  Council  issues  a  report. 
Britain  in  a  note  to  France  refuses  advance  assurance 
of  military  support  against  Germany  or  any  other 
aggressor,  but  declares  that  Britain's  attitude  is 
generally  in  favor  of  collective  action  against  any 
aggressor  nation;  however,  theoretical  and  future 
situations  must  be  considered  as  they  arise.  The 
Echo  d'  Paris  states  editorially  that  if  Mussolini 
fails,  fascism  is  sure  to  collapse,  clearing  the  way  for 
anarchism  or  communism.  Pope  Pius  in  a  radio 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  close  of  the  national 
Eucharistic  Congress  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  makes 
another  plea  for  peace  and  asks  for  a  joining  in  prayer 
to  avert  the  "unspeakable  material  and  moral  havoc 
of  wars  and  their  dire  aftermath  of  tears  and  sor- 
row". 

Tado  in  a  seven-chapter  booklet  attacks  General 
Chiang  Kai-shek  and  the  Nanking  government,  and 
urges  North  China  to  break  away  from  Nanking  and 
to  establish  a  new  government,  politically  and  econom- 
ically independent,  as  the  "only  solution  for  North 
China's  masses  who  are  impoverished  under  Nan- 
king". He  declares  that  Sino- Japanese  relations  are 
impossible  of  settlement  unless  Chiang  is  overthrown 
and  the  Kuomintang  party  is  suppressed.  He  also 
attacks  the  Western  nations,  saying  "their  policies 
aim  either  at  dismemberment  of  China  or  at  interna- 
tional control,  neither  of  which  Japan  can  permit. 
Japan  must  restore  the  traditional  policy  of  cor- 
recting Western  materialism  with  Oriental  spiritua 
civilization.  Japan's  policy  aims  at  the  salvation 
of  China's  400,000,000  exploited  humans  and  Japan 
will  exterminate  anyone  obstructing  her.  .  .  .  China 
must  cooperate  to  prevent  penetration  by  Soviet 
Russia.  ..."  The  statement  was  first  published  in  a 
Japanese  newspaper  and  caused  a  flurry  at  Japanese 
headquarters  where  it  is  stated  that  the  pamphlet 
was  given  to  Japanese  newspapermen  in  North  China 
"for  their  guidance"  and  not  for  publication. 

Sept.  27. — A  spokesman  for  Mussolini  states  that 
Italy  is  willing  to  observe  for  possibly  two  weeks  an 
unofficial  "truce"  unless  something  happens  to  cause 
the  threatened  war  with  Ethiopia  to  break  out  in 
the  mean  time.  Italy  will  wait  for  the  League 
Council  to  report,  but  "our  patience  can  not  last 
forever".  Rains  have  ceased  in  East  Africa  and  the 
ground  will  soon  be  dry  enough  to  permit  troop 
movements.  Eden  hints  that  League  sanctions 
could  be  employed  by  the  League  to  throttle  even 
threats    of   war. 

Sept.  28. — The  League  Assembly  adjourns  sub- 
ject to  quick  call,  pending  the  Council's  forth- 
coming report.  The  Italian  Cabinet  issues  a  com- 
munique stating  that  Italy  will  not  leave  the  League 
until  that  body  has  "assumed  full  responsibility  for 
any  measures  taken  against  Italy",  and  that  the 
peace  plan  which  Italy  rejected  "did  not  take  into 
consideration  Italy's  necessities  for  expansion  and 
security  and  ignored  completely  all  the  treaties 
recognizing  the  priority  of  Italian  interests  in  Ethio- 
pia. The  communique  declares  that  Italy  has  no 
aims,  immediate  or  remote,  that  will  hurt  British 
interests  and  that  Italy  kept  Britain  informed  of  its 
every  intention  and  move  from  as  far  back  as  Jan- 
uary while  stern  British  opoosition  was  not  revealed 
until  Captain  Eden  visited  Rome  in  June.  French 
sources  tell  of  Mussolini  stating  to  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, "It  may  cost  me  a  crown,  may  be    100,000 


Italian  lives,  and  perhaps  my  head,  but  Italy  will 
proceed  with  its  plans  regarding  Ethiopia  on  the 
date  decided  upon  a  month  ago".  It  is  stated  in 
diplomatic  circles  that  Britain  will  refuse  to  act  alone 
in  a  naval  blockade  of  Italy,  but  will  insist  on  using 
such  ports  as  Toulon  in  France  and  Piraeus  in  Greece. 
Britain  calls  for  bids  for  the  construction  of  twenty- 
one  war  vessels. 

Sept.  29. — British  statesmen  in  Geneva  attack  the 
Italian  communique,  claiming  that  it  misrepresents 
Anglo-Italian  relations  and  that  Britain  has  ad- 
dressed its  representations  and  warnings  to  Italy 
from  the  beginning.  Ten  thousand  more  Italian 
troops  embark  for  Africa. 

Sept.  30. — Britain  inquires  of  France  whether  it  is 
ready  to  join  in  sanctions  against  Italy  in  the  event 
Mussolini's  forces  invade  Ethiopia.  League  of- 
ficials say  that  France  would  be  obliged  by  the  Cove- 
nant to  take  sanctions  againts  Italy  if  the  latter  made 
an  attempt  to  attack  Britain  while  it  is  carrying  out 
the  orders  of  the  League.  Paul  M.  Linebarger, 
adviser  to  the  Chinese  government  now  in  Washing- 
ton, states  that  "war  in  Ethiopia  will  give  Japan  a 
dangerous  if  not  complete  supremacy  of  the  seas  and 
lands  all  the  way  from  Honolulu  to  the  Suez  Canal." 

Oct.  1. — Laval  has  assured  the  British  Ambas- 
ador  at  Paris  that  France's  navy  and  air  force  will 
cooperate  fully  with  Britain's  forces  if  Italy  attacks 
Britain  without  provocation,  according  to  a  Paris 
dispatch  to  the  London  Daily  Mail.  Following 
Laval's  conference  with  the  Ambassador,  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales,  now  in  Paris,  entertains  Laval,  the 
Minister  of  Marine,  and  high  French  army  officers  at 
a  luncheon  at  the  British  Embassy.  It  is  officially 
disclosed  at  Paris  that  France  is  bargaining  for 
British  assistance  in  the  event  of  a  German  air  attack 
in  exchange  for  French  aid  if  Italy  attacks  the  British 
fleet.  French  air  forces  have  been  ordered  on  ma- 
neuvers in  the  Lorraine  and  Champagne  region  and 
infantry  forces  along  the  German  border  are  being 
strengthened.  At  the  opening  session  of  the  annual 
Labor  Party  conference  at  Brighton,  England,  Mus- 
solini is  attacked  as  a  fascist  megalomaniac  and 
madman  by  Hugh  Dutton,  former  Foreign  Under- 
Secretary.  He  declares  that  the  failure  of  former 
Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald  and  Former 
Foreign  Minister  Sir  John  Simon  to  seize  the  op- 
portunity of  the  Stresa  conference  to  speak  bluntly 
to  Mussolini  was  "one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic 
crimes  of  the  century"  and  states  also  that  Britain's 
conduct  during  the  Manchurian  trouble  encouraged 
Mussolini. 

Captain  Sato,  Japanese  naval  attache  at  Shanghai, 
warns  South  China  that  Japan  is  prepared  to  take 
"serious  measures  to  cope  with  the  situation"  created 
by  Kwantung  province  authorities  in  applying  "illegal 
pressure"  against  Japanese  interests  there,  stating 
that  these  officials  are  "digging  their  own  graves". 
Large  quantities  of  Japanese  rice  from  Formosa  have 
been  seized  by  Chinese  customs  authorities  at  Swa- 
tow  which  they  held  to  have  been  smuggled  in. 
The  Japanese  claim  that  they  are  exempted  from 
paying  duties   by   Sino- Japanese   treaties. 

Oct.  2. — To  show  Italian  solidarity,  Mussolini 
issues  the  long-awaited  civilian  mobilization  order 
at  3:30  p.  m.,  and  10,000,000  Italians  don  their  black 
shirts  and  listen  to  Mussolini's  address  broadcast 
over  the  radio:  "To  your  feet!  Let  your  cries  and 
the  affirmation  of  your  unshakeable  devotion  reach 
our  soldiers  in  East  Africa  and  bring  them  comfort 
and  assurance.  A  solemn  hour  in  the  history  of 
Italy  has  come.  .  .  .  To  sanctions  of  an  economic 
character  we  shall  reply  with  sobriety  and  sacrifice. 
To  acts  of  war  we  shall  reply  with  acts  of  war.  But 
Italy  will  do  everything  possible  to  ensure  that  a 
colonial  conflict  shall  not  assume  the  range  of  a 
European  conflict".  He  declared  that  he  could  not 
believe  that  the  British  people  would  associate  them- 
selves with  sanctions  in  the  defense  of  a  "barbarous 
nation  whose  provocations   Italy  has  tolerated  fcr 
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forty  years — that  long  enough."  The  mobilization 
was  declared  at  an  end  at  7 : 00  p.  m.  Emperor  Selassie 
formally  notifies  the  League  that  Italy  has  invaded 
Ethiopia  and  demands  League  protection.  Three 
advancing  Italian  columns,  west  of  Mussaali,  num- 
bering 25,000,  are  reported  battling  with  irregular 
Danakil  tribesmen.  Mussolini  denies  that  Italian 
forces  have  entered  Ethiopia.  The  Italian  Minister 
at  Addis  Ababa  orders  all  Italians  and  Greeks  who 
are  under  Italian  protection  to  leave  Ethiopia  before 
November  5  and  also  instructs  Italian  consuls  to 
close  their  offices  as  quickly  as  possible.  King  George 
receives  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  Polish  semi-official  Gazeta  Polska  declares  that 
certain  powers  champion  the  League  only  when  it 
serves  them  as  a  moral  cloak  in  the  eyes  of  the  world 
to  serve  their  own  special  interests. 

Oct.  3. — Selassie  orders  the  long-delayed  mobiliza- 
tion of  his  forces  at  11:00  a.  m.,  while  Italians  are 
reported  to  be  crossing  the  Mareb  river  valley  headed 
for  Aduwa,  where  7,000  Italians  were  massacred  in 
1896  by  Ethiopians  under  King  Menelik  II.  Selassie 
reports  to  the  League  that  Italian  planes  bombarded 
Aduwa  and  also  Adigrat,  killing  and  wounding  many 
people.  The  Italian  High  Command  in  the  north 
proclaims  "a  state  of  war  in  Eritrea  and  Italian  Soma- 
liland,  bordering  Ethiopia."  Officials  insist  an  in- 
vasion is  necessary  because  of  Ethiopia's  "aggressive 
attitude"  and  Italian  colonies  must  be  safeguarded. 
The  Italian  Minister  at  Addis  Ababa  demands  his 
passports  and  announces  he  will  leave  tomorrow. 
Italy  informs  the  League  that  the  Ethiopian  mobili- 
zation caused  the  Italian  General  Staff  to  adopt 
certain  military  measures  and  that  Italian  forces 
"have  moved  into  advanced  positions  beyond  our 
lines".  It  is  reported  that  the  Italian  forces  in  East 
Africa  have  been  granted  complete  liberty  of  action 
by  Mussolini.  It  is  said  in  Rome  that  Italy  will 
follow  the  Japanese  precedent  and  will  not  for- 
mally declare  war.  The  League  Council  is  convoked 
for  an  emergency  session  on  the  5th.  In  a  speech 
Mussolini  denounces  the  injustice  of  post-war  settle- 
ments, which  failed  to  satisfy  Italian  colonial  needs, 
and  warns  France  against  participating  in  the  pro- 
posed sanctions  and  Britain  not  to  impede  him.  At 
Brighton,  England,  a  vote  shows  that  2,168,000 
workers  favor  the  application  of  sanctions  against 
Italy,  while  102,000  are  opposed.  German  officials 
state  they  approve  of  the  Roosevelt  "good  neighbor" 
policy  and  that  Germany  will  remain  strictly  neutral. 

Oct.  If.— Selassie  files  bitter  charges  against  Italy 
protesting  against  the  bombarding  of  two  open  towns, 
killing  women  and  children,  and  destroying  a  hospital 
bearing  the  visible  insignia  of  the  Red  Cross.  Re- 
ported that  heavy  fighting  is  also  in  progress  in  Oga- 
den  province  in  southern  Ethiopia.  At  the  end  of  the 
first  day  of  fighting,  Italian  infantry,  supported  by 
planes  and  tanks,  is  reported  to  have  advanced  some 
12  miles  into  Ethiopia,  almost  half-way  to  Aduwa. 
According  to  an  official  communique,  the  natives  were 
found  in  a  state  of  extreme  misery  and  were  given 
provisions  by  the  Italians.  Black  Askarsi  natives 
from  Eritrea  advanced  with  Italian  troops  singing 
that  thev  would  "take  the  whiskers  of  Selassie  to 
make  a  little  brush  for  polishing  Mussolini's  shoes". 
Reported  from  Paris  that  the  Cabinet  has  instructed 
Laval  to  agree  to  only  the  mildest  economic  and 
financial  sanctions,  condemning  military  sanctions, 
still  hoping  that  the  conflict  can  be  keot  from  spread- 
ing to  Europe.  Mussolini  confers  with  the  German 
Ambassador  at  Rome  and  asks  what  the  German 
attitude  would  be  in  case  the  League  adopts  sanctions 
against  Italy.  The  Ambassador  is  reported  to  have 
replied  that  he  would  have  to  consult  Berlin,  but  that 
he  personally  felt  Italy  has  nothing  to  fear. 


Oct.  5. — The  Italians  occupy  Aduwa  without  op- 
position. Ethiopia  appeals  for  quick  and  positive 
League  action  to  "stop  the  massacre  of  an  innocent 
population."  Italy's  spokesman  refers  to  "stern 
realities"  and  states  that  Italy  is  the  victim  of  Ethio- 
pian aggression  and  that  the  situation  is  exaggerated. 
Mussolini  is  reported  in  London  to  have  proposed 
the  simultaneous  cancellation  of  Italian  and  British 
war  precautions  in  the  Mediterranean  and  to  have 
suggested  a  resumption  of  discussions  by  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain;  the  British  reply  was  in  the  negative, 
Britain  holding  that  the  whole  matter  now  rests  with 
the  League .  The  Council's  committee  adopts  a  report 
which  though  it  absolves  Ethiopia  from  blame  and 
holds  Italy  as  the  aggressor  does  not  actually  name 
the  latter.  Tokyo  officials  indicate  that  Japan  is 
strictly  neutral  but  that  this  would  not  necessarily 
prevent  Japan  from  considering  a  possible  invitation 
to  cooperate  in  League  sanctions  even  though  Japan 
is  no  longer  a  member.  Prime  Minister  Stanley 
Baldwin  in  a  public  address  appeals  to  Italy  "even 
at  this  hour"  to  refrain  from  making  the  task  of  the 
Council  more  arduous.  French  sources  express  the 
opinion  that  the  application  of  sanctions  would  take 
at  least  six  weeks. 

Oct.  6. — Reported  that  Italians  have  now  pene- 
trated Ethiopia  in  the  north  to  a  depth  of  25  miles 
along  a  front  of  30  miles  and  that  after  they  seize 
Askam,  ancient  religious  center,  they  plan  to  halt 
the  advance  for  perhaps  a  fortnight  to  consolidate 
their  position.  The  news  of  the  capture  of  Aduwa 
is  received  with  joy  in  Rome,  the  population  cheering 
Mussolini  and  men  kissing  each  other  in  the  streets; 
the  newspapers  publish  special  victory  editions.  It  is 
stated  in  Paris  that  having  occupied  Aduwa  and 
agained  other  successes,  the  Italians  could  compromise 
in  the  situation  without  loss  of  face,  which  would 
have  been  impossible  before  launching  the  attack. 
French  jurists  express  the  opinion  that  the  Suez  Canal 
Company  can  not  legally  close  the  canal  to  Italian 
commercial  or  military  shipping  and  the  Company 
thereafter  issues  a  statement:  "The  Company  is  a 
commercial  firm  and  therefore  neutral.  That  neutral- 
ity is  recognized  in  the  concession  act.  The  Canal 
must  be  kept  open  to  all  commercial  and  military 
ships." 

qcL  7 — Rumored  at  Addis  Ababa  that  Italy  has 
proposed  terms  of  peace  to  Selassie.  Selassie  states 
that  Ethiopia  has  not  begun  to  fight  and  that  Ethiopia 
designedly  yielded  to  the  Italians  in  the  initial  thrust 
to  establish  clearly  that  Italy  is  the  aggressor,  adding 
that  the  taking  of  Aduwa  is  a  "hollow  victory  of  senti- 
mental and  not  strategic  importance".  The  Council 
adopts  unanimously  by  all  the  members  not  party  to 
the  dispute  the  report  of  the  committee  accusing 
Italy  of  having  resorted  to  war  in  defiance  of  the 
Covenant.  The  French  Foreign  Ministry  makes 
public  the  conditions  under  which  France  is  willing 
to  cooperate  with  Britain  "under  conditions  of  reci- 
procity"; (1)  Britain  and  France  must  consult  with 
each  other  before  taking  action;  (2)  whatever  action 
is  taken  is  not  to  be  considered  provocative  of  at- 
tack; (3)  if  attack  is  made  either  on  France  or  Britain 
for  measures  taken,  the  other  will  aid  the  one  at- 
tacked. Geneva  circles  state  that  President  Roose- 
velt's recognition  of  a  state  of  war  in  his  embargo 
proclamation  "clarifies  the  diplomatic  situation",  and 
his  warning  to  Americans  to  avoid  the  ships  of 
belligerents,  applying  only  to  Italy  as  Ethiopia  has 
no  ships,  is  regarded  by  some  as  initiating  mild  sanc- 
tions. Japanese  newspapers  are  issuing  extras  almost 
hourly  as  the  news  of  the  European  crisis  tops  all 
else  in  interest  in  Japan. 

Qct     gm — Ethiopian    leaders    in    Ogaden    province 


charge  that  the  Italians  are  using  mustard  gas.  The 
Giornale  d'ltalia  states  that  forecasts  that  Italy 
might  compromise  after  taking  Aduwa  do  not  take 
into  consideration  the  "elementary  reason  for  Italy's 
action  which  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  prestige  and 
national  pride,  but  is  intended  to  end  unprovoked 
Ethiopian  aggression.  Informed  sources  at  Rome 
indicate  that  Italy  is  ready  to  pay  the  price  of  its 
war  with  Ethiopia  by  accepting  League  sanctions  so 
long  as  they  are  not  military  in  character,  and  it  is 
said  that  because  of  steps  already  taken,  Italy  is  self- 
supporting  as  to  bread,  fuel,  and  water  transporta- 
tion. Italian  anti-fascists  meeting  a-t  Geneva  adopt 
a  resolution  ^stating  that  Italy's  campaign  is  the 
"adventure  of  a  politically  bankrupt  dictatorships' 
and  that  Mussolini  "being  at  the  end  of  his  resources, 
is  seeking  desperately  by  remote  military  enterprises 
to  escape  an  untenable  economic  and  financial  situa- 
tion". German  political  observers  say  that  the 
French  stand  with  reference  to  Britain  is  an  attempt 
to  exploit  present  political  tensions  for  France's  own 
purposes.  The  French  Federation  of  Port  Dock- 
Workers  urges  members  to  refuse  to  work  cargo  on 
Italian  ships.  Princess  Juliana  of  the  Netherlands 
donates  1000  guilders  for  the  purchase  of  a  Red 
Cross  ambulance  for  Ethiopia. 

The  first  plane  (a  Fokker  8 -passenger  machine) 
of  the  new  Japan-Formosa  air  service  arrives  at 
Taihoku,  Formosa,  at  5:00  p.m.,  after  leaving Fukuoka 
at  7:00  a.  m.,  and  stopping  for  an  hour  at  midday  at 
Naha  in  the  Loochoos,  a  total  distance  of  1000  miles. 
The  trip  will  be  made  weekly  for  the  present. 

Oct.  9. — Italian  commanders  state  that  even  mild 
economic  sanctions  if  they  succeed  in  cutting  off 
regular  supplies  of  frozen  meats,  would  be  of  vital 
importance.  The  campaign  has  so  far  cost  a  total 
of  12,000  troops  ill  or  dead  from  tropical  diseases, 
chiefly  dysentery,  malaria,  and  swamp  fever.  Selassie 
states  he  has  rejected  a  French  offer  to  mediate. 
Queen  Wilhelmina  of  the  Netherlands  also  donates 
1000  guilders  for  an  ambulance. 

Oct.  10. — Italian  sources  in  northern  Ethiopia 
report  that  Ethiopian  losses  since  the  start  of  the 
campaign  have  been  2,500  dead  and  600  taken 
prisoner,  as  against  only  two  Italian  officers  killed  and 
100  officers  and  men  wounded;  this  tending  to  bear 
out  Tecle  Hawariat's  statement  at  Geneva  that  "it 
is  not  a  war  but  a  massacre".  Fifty-two  nations, 
representing  the  entire  League  except  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Hungary,  adopt  a  committee  report  branding 
Italy  the  aggressor.  According  to  the  rules  adopted, 
mere  silence  on  roll  call  denote  consent  and  opponents 
must  speak  up  to  have  negative  votes  recorded.  The 
representative  of  Austria  stated  that  Italy  had  pro- 
tected Austrian  independence  and  the  Hungarian 
representative  declared  that  Italy  had  shown  friend- 
ship to  Hungary.  Aloisi  in  a  final  protest  vehemently 
declared:  "Why  not  Japan?  Why  not  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay?  Why  Italy?"  His  address  was  not  greeted 
with  even  polite  applause,  contrary  to  the  usual 
Geneva  procedure.  Vienna  diplomatic  circles  dis- 
cuss a  combine  between  Germany,  Poland,  Austria, 
Hungary,  and  Italy  which  would  oppose  the  present 
Russo-French  and  Little  Entente  bloc.  Selassie 
asks  the  Italian  Minister  at  Addis  Ababa,  Count 
Vinci  Gigliucci,  to  leave  immediately  in  a  polite 
letter  stating  that  his  presence  in  the  capital  is  em- 
barrassing; the  Legation  has  previously  been  said  to 
be  a  center  of  espionage.  The  Italian  government 
orders  the  Minister  to  demand  his  passports  and 
announces  the  breaking  of  diplomatic  relations. 
The  Ethiopian  charge  d'affaires  at  Rome  will  be 
given  his  passports.  The  Lavoro  Fascista  declares: 
"Sanctions     are     double-edged    weapons.     Woe     to 
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those  who  attack  Italy  behind  her  back  while  her 
troops  are  fighting  in  Africa !  Italy  will  rise  violent  by 
the  day  sanctions  striking  at  a  fighting  army  are 
adopted." 

Oct.  11. — Haile  Selassie  Gugusa,  not  a  relative  of 
Emperor  Selassie,  but  said  to  be  member  of  a  formerly 
ruling  family,  and  another  Ethiopian  chieftain  sur- 
render to  the  Italians  and  join  the  Italian  forces  with 
their  men.  Gugusa  states:  "I  surrendered  because 
I  have  always  been  friendly  to  Italy.  I  want  devel- 
opment and  modernization  for  my  province".  The 
sanctions  staff  of  the  League,  comprising  the  entire 
membership  of  the  Assembly,  appoints  a  committee 
to  consider  the  immediate  measures  to  be  taken,  and 
a  subcommittee  drafts  plans  for  an  arms  embargo. 
The  Albanian  Minister  to  Italy  tells  the  Assembly 
that  Albania  can  not  join  either  in  the  condemnation 
of  Italy  or  in  sanctions  because  of  a  political  alliance 
and  close  economic  relations  with  Italy.  The  British 
government  refuses  to  relay  to  the  United  States  via 
an  English  radio  station  an  address  by  Aloisi.  Greek 
royalists  take  over  control  of  the  government  in  a 
coup  and  the  National  Assembly  votes  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  monarchy.  Former  King  George  II  now 
in  England  declares  he  will  wait  for  ratification  in  a 
plebiscite  before  accepting  the  throne. 

Oct.  12. — Italian  forces  in  Ogaden  province  are 
advancing  toward  Harrar  defended  by  100,000 
savages  armed  with  anything  from  rifles  to  clubs. 
Gas  attacks  are  reported  to  be  spreading  havoc, 
leaving  the  country  barren  of  cattle,  with  humans 
also  dying.  The  Ethiopians  are  building  large  pits 
for  tanks  as  they  would  for  elephants.  Leaders, 
ignorant  of  League  efforts  on  behalf  of  Ethiopia, 
speak  of  League  diplomats  in  unprintable  epithets. 
An  Italian  spokesman  accuses  Britain  of  shielding  its 
own  interests  behind  the  League  and  accuse  League 
members  of  attacking  Italy  because  of  its  "poverty". 
The  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  Italy  can  be  starved  into 
submission  by  economic  pressure  and  says  that 
"threat  will  be  met  with  threat".  Mussolini  forbids 
Italians  to  tune  in  on  foreign  radio  stations  on  pain 


of  heavy  penalties  and  confiscation  of  their  radio 
receivers. 

The  broadcasting  master  of  Germany  orders  that 
no  more  jazz  music  will  be  broadcast  from  any  Ger- 
man station. 

A  Japanese-Manchukuoan  patrol  of  fifty  men 
crosses  the  Amur  river  near  Grobeokob  and  a  fight 
follows  with  a  Russian  border  patrol  in  which  men 
are  killed  on  both  sides,  threatening  a  new  flare-up  of 
Russo-Japanese  enmity. 

The  Japan-Philippines  Society  is  organized  in 
Tokyo  with  Marques  Yoridada  Tokugawa,  of  the 
family  which  gave  Japan  its  shoguns,  the  actual  rulers 
of  Japan  for  several  centuries  before  the  imperial 
restoration  in  1868,  as  President.  Members  of  both 
houses  of  Parliament,  officials  of  the  Foreign  Office, 
business  men,  scholars,  and  a  number  of  resident 
Filipinos  took  part  in  the  organization  meeting. 

Oct.  18. — The  Italians  take  Aksum,  ancient  re- 
ligious city,  without  firing  a  shot.  General  Emiliano 
de  Bono,  High  Commander  of  the  northern  forces, 
takes  formal  possession  of  Aduwa  and  the  rest  of  the 
territory  wrested  from  Ethiopia  in  the  name  of  King 
Victor  Emmanuel.  It  is  reported  that  Gugusa  or 
Gugsa,  Tigre  province  chieftain  who  recently  sur- 
rendered, may  become  the  Pu  Yi  of  Ethiopia.  Re- 
ported that  the  Italians  are  seeking  to  win  native 
friendship  with  gold,  and  several  native  chieftains 
found  in  possession  of  Italian  money  are  executed. 

Oct.  14-- — Fifty-two  nations  represented  at  Geneva 
approve  the  financial  and  economic  sanctions  drafted 
by  a  committee.  Upon  the  proposal  of  Eden,  the 
governments  are  given  until  October  31  to  ratify 
the  action  of  their  delegates  in  cases  where  this  is 
necessary.  The  financial  prohibitions  include  loans, 
bank  credits,  emission  of  shares  to  persons  or  corpora- 
tions on  Italian  soil,  etc.  These  together  with  an 
arms  embargo  and  a  probable  world-wide  boycott,  it 
is  believed,  will  bring  Mussolini  to  terms.  Italian 
officials  charge  that  airplanes,  tanks,  and  supplies 
are  being  run  into  Ethiopia  from  British  Sornaliland. 
Britain    officially    lifts    the    arms    embargo    against 


Ethiopia,  thus  becoming  the  first  nation  to  actively 
take  steps  to  penalize  Italy  as  an  aggressor.  Mus- 
solini indicates  he  is  ready  to  "overlook  the  League's 
injustices"  and  talk  with  France  and  Britain  under 
the  aegis  of  the  League  about  peace  in  Ethiopia  and 
Italy's  needs  in  East  Africa.  Italian  officials  state 
that  a  League  mandate  over  four  of  Ethiopia's  prov- 
inces and  actual  possession  of  most  of  the  rest  of 
Ethiopia  would  solve  the  problem.  Reported  that 
18,000  Ethiopians  have  been  slain  in  desperate  bat- 
tles in  Ogaden  province,  the  Italians  being  supported 
by  200  planes  raining  high  explosives  and  new  poison- 
ous gas  bombs  on  the  helpless  Ethiopians,  while  tanks 
belching  liquid  fire  follow  close  behind.  Reported 
that  more  Ethiopians  are  going  over  to  the  Italian 
side,  the  deserters  claiming  that  their  real  enemies 
are  the  Shoans  who  inhabit  the  central  districts  and 
from  whom  the  ruling  class  is  drawn.  The  Italian 
Minister  at  Addis  Ababa,  who  has  refused  to  leave 
until  after  the  arrival  of  two  more  Italian  consuls 
from  the  interior,  has  been  taken  under  guard  to  the 
fortified  house  of  a  chieftain  as  a  guest  of  the  govern- 
ment but  virtually  a  prisoner.  Reported  that  17,000 
Italian  troops  and  several  bombing  squadrons  are 
secretly  on  the  way  to  Italian  Lybia,  making  50,000 
men  sent  to  that  area,  apparently  in  preparation  for 
a  possible  conflict  with  the  British.  Tension  in  the 
Red  Sea  increases  as  British  and  Italian  warships 
cease  exchanging  courtesy  salutes.  A  large  concen- 
tration of  British  strength  is  reported  from  Alexan- 
dria with  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  from  China 
and  Australia.  Reported  that  Albania  has  agreed 
to  fortify  its  coast  line  in  return  for  an  Italian  loan. 
Italy  starts  a  world-wide  short-wave  radio  broadcast 
daily  in  Italian,  German,  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  to  acquaint  the  world  with  its  point  of  view. 

Fierce  fighting  is  reported  in  the  vicinity  of  Chao- 
yang,  Jehol,  where  Chinese  residents  have  organized 
an  uprising  against  the  Japanese. 

An  unprecedented  demand  in  Hongkong  for  top 
hats  ordered  by  Manila  for  the  Commonwealth  inau- 
guration, results  in  the  uncovery  of  35  cf  them. 


You  Can  Solve  this  Problem. 


®   ® 


"After  the  storm  last  October,  1934,  two  bamboo  poles  were  seen  standing. 
One  was  45  feet  above  the  plane  and  the  other  25  feet.  In  a  straight  line  be- 
tween them  stood  a  small  mango  tree  10  feet  in  height,  the  top  of  which  was 
60  feet  from  that  of  the  first  pole  and  40  feet  from  that  of  the  second.  What 
was  then  the  distance  between  the  poles?" 


can't  You? 


TYPICAL  CIVIL  SERVICE  PROBLEMS  IN  ARITHMETIC 
with  Solutions  Detailed  and  Brief 

by 
Vicente  C.  Feria 

(Formerly  Instructor  at  Ateneo) 
will  show  you  how  easy  it  is ! 

Here's  an  indispensable  supplement  to  your  study  of  APPLIED  ARITHMETIC.  Here's 
the  "Open  Sesame"  to  your  arithmetical  difficulties.  No  problem  is  so  abstruse  but  that 
you  can  find  a  solution,  one  way  or  another,  in  this  priceless  guide. 

Bid  good-bye  to  your  perplexities , — and  learn  to  look  your  Arithmetic  teacher  straight 
in  the  eye! 
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The  New  Books 

Educational 

The  Philippine  Public  School 
Curriculum,  Benigno  V. 
Aldana;  Philippine  Tea- 
cher'sDigest  Press,  384  pp. 
An  informative  and  very 
readable  history  of  the  first 
thirty-five  years  of  the  present 
educational  system  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, centering  about  the 
content  of  the  curriculums 
prescribed  from  time  to  time. 
Of  interest  not  only  to  teachers,  but  to  the  layman 
interested  in  education  in  the  Philippines. 

The  Progressive  Spelling  Series,  S.  G.  Firman  and 
G.  E.  Sherman;  Silver,  Burdett  8b  Co. 
A  series  of  eight  paper-covered  booklets  for  grades 
two  to  eight  embodying  an  individual  self-instruction 
plan,  eliminating,  for  the  pupils,  the  traditional  drills 
and  grinds  of  spelling  and,  for  the  teacher,  the  drudge- 
ry of  marking  spelling  papers. 

Good  Manners.  Beth  B.  McLean;  Manual  Arts 
Press,  (Peoria,  Illinois)  128  pp. 
A  book  for  public  and  private  schools  on  good 
manners  from  the  viewpoint  of  young  people  and 
their  needs — good  manners  in  the  home  and  in 
school,  table  etiquette,  invitations,  introductions, 
calls,  conversation,  letter  writing,  entertaining, 
refreshments,  at  the  dance,  in  public  places,  etc. 

Community  Programs  for  Summer  Play  Schools.  L.  E. 

Bowman;  Child  Study  Association  of  America, 

54  pp.   $0.35 
Describes  various  vacation  projects  in  experimental 
education   and    creative  recreation  with  conclusions 
and  suggestions. 

High  School  Administration  and  Supervision.     P.  W. 

L.  Cox  and  R.  E.  Langfitt;  American  Book  Co., 

710  pp. 

A   book,    one    of  the   American   Education   Series 

published  under  the  editorship  of  George  D.  Strayer, 

in  which  the  authors  bring   together   and   interpret 

the  experience   of  successful  high   school  principals 

throughout  the  United  States. 


The  Social  Studies  Curriculum,  The  Fourth  Yearbook 
(1934)    of  the  National  Council  for  the  Social 
Studies;    McKinley    Publishing    Co.,    228    pp., 
$2.00. 
"What     shall     we     teach?.  .  .  .     The     portentous 
elements  of  unrest  and  change  which  dominate  the 
life  of  Americans  these  years  find  a  vivid  reflection 
in  the  nation's  education,  and  especially  in  the  divi- 
sion of  school  studies  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
social  sciences.  ..."     From  the  Foreword. 

The  Historical  Approach  to  Methods  of  Teaching  the 
Social  Studies,  The  Fifth  Yearbook  (1935)  of 
the  National  Council  for  the  Social  Studies; 
McKinley  Publishing  Co.,  216  pp.,  $2.00. 

New  World  of  Chemistry,  Bernard  Jaffe;  Silver, 
Burdett  &  Co.,  608  pp.,  $1.80. 
A  textbook  that  though  it  introduces  the  funda- 
mental tools  of  chemistry — valence,  the  formula,  the 
equation,  and  the  solution  of  problems — early, 
nevertheless  maintains  a  balance  between  the  neces- 
sary factual  material  of  chemistry  and  stimulating 
material  relating  to  the  great  achievements  of  men 
and  women  of  science  and  humanizes  the  science  by 
weaving  into  the  text  the  story  of  the  part  research 
chemists  and  physicists  have  played  in  its  develop- 
ment. 

Solid  Geometry,  Elizabeth  B.  Cowley;  Silver,  Burdett 
8b  Co.,  240  pp.,  $1.28. 
A  companion  volume  to  the  author's  "Plane 
Geometry"  arranged  in  sections  following  the  tradi- 
tional division  of  material,  but  presented  with  a  care- 
ful simplicity  of  language  and  the  problems  are  related 
to  data  of  actual  work  of  present-day  steel  fabrication, 
refractories,  and  public  utilities. 

Workbook  in  Business  English,  G.  B.  Hotchkiss  and 
C.  A.  Drew;  American  Book  Co.,  192  pp. 
The  practice  material  in  this  workbook  is  based  on 
actual  business  letters,  current  business  articles,  and 
recent  advertisements. 

How  to  Read  Aloud,  H.  H.  Fuller,  A.  T.  Weaver; 
Silver,  Burdett  8b  Co.,  208  pp.  $1.00. 
Designed  for  use  primarily  in  high  school  classes  in 
the  interpretation  and  appreciation  of  English  literat- 
ure, presenting  oral  reading  not  as  an  end  in  itself 
but  as  necessary  in  the  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  literature. 


Historical  Fiction,  Hannah  Logasa;  McKinley  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  144  pp.,  $1.00. 
A  list  of  historical  fiction  and  other  reading  refer- 
ences for  history  classes  in  high  schools,  revised  and 
enlarged.     A  most  valuable  piece  of  work. 

Behind  the  Footlights,  C.  C.  Mather,  A.  H.  Spaulding 
and  M.  H.  Skillon;  Silver,  Burdett  8b  Co.,  508  pp. 

A  book  on  the  technique  of  dramatics  for  high 
schools,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  providing  a 
background  for  the  appreciation  of  plays,  two  for 
developing  acting  ability, and  three  affording  guidance 
for  the  staging  of  plays.  Where  the  curriculum  does 
not  permit  of  adopting  this  book  as  a  class  room  text, 
it  should  be  placed  in  the  library  of  every  high  school. 

Definition  Vocabulary,  Michael  West;  Department  of 
Educational    Research,    University    of  Toronto 
Press,  106  pp.,  $1.00. 
A  study  of  the  vocabulary  of  dictionaries,  throwing 

light  on  the  minimum  adequate  definition  vocabulary. 

Proficiency    Tests    and     Workbook    for    Secend-Year 

Latin,  L.  G.  Berry;  Silver,  Burdett  8b  Co.,  144 

pp.,  $0.56. 

A  variety  of  exercises  and  tests  based  on  Roman 

history,  life,  and  mythology,  eliminating  the  burden 

of  preparing  exercises  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 

saving  students  the  necessity  of  writing  unessentials. 

La   Locura   de    Amor,   Drama   en    Cinco   Actos   por 
Manuel  Tamayo  y  Baus,  edited  by  W.  A.  What- 
ley  and  R.  A.  Haynes;  Silver,  Burdett  8b  Co., 
240    pp.,    $1.00. 
"One  of  the  finest  historical  dramas  in  Spanish 
literature"   now   available  for  the   first   time   in   an 
edition  suitable  for  high  school  and  college  use.     The 
background  is  the  Spanish  court  of  the  early  sixteenth 
century    and    Juana,    daughter    of    Ferdinand     and 
Isabella,  called  "the  Mad",  is  the  dominating  charac- 
ter. 

Beginning  Problems  in  Mechanical  Drawing,  Charles 

A.   Bennett;   The   Manual   Arts  Press,   92   pp., 

$0.48. 

A    text   for   grade    and   junior   high    schools   that 

emphasizes   the   understanding   or   thinking   side   of 

mechanical  drawing.     It  covers  lettering,  the  use  of 

the  tee-square,  triangle,  and  compass,  and  a  selection 

of  simple  problems  from  which  the  teacher  may  make 

selections  to  suit  the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 


PHILIPPINE  YEARBOOK 

VOL.  111^1935-1936 

200  pages  of  timely  Articles  on  Current  Problems 
and  exhaustive  statistical  data  on  Philippine  pro- 
gress. Beautiful  colorplates  depicting  costumes 
100  years  ago.  A  valuable  reference  and  a  b3auti- 
ful   souvenir. 

This  edition  of  the  Yearbook  also  includes  valuable 
and  handy  reference  material  for  Filipino  teachers 
and  students.  Just  glance  at  the  partial  list  of 
Contents. 


1.  Salaries  of  important  insular  and 
provincial  officials,  as  compiled  by  the 
Division  of  Statistics,  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce,  under  the 
direction  of  Leon  Maria  Gonzalez. 

2.  Miscellaneous  statistical  informa- 
tion, such  as  agricultural  wealth  of  the 
Philippines,  net  bonded  indebtedness  of 
our  government,  capital  investments  by 
various  nationalities,  holidays,  table  of 
weights  and  measures,  also  prepared  by 
Mr.  Gonzalez. 

3.  A  directory  of  about  300  prom- 
inent Philippine  residents,  men  as 
well  as  women.  This  section  does  not 
pretend  to  be  complete  or  exhaustive, 


but   it    is  the    most    extensive    "Who's 
Who"  ever  published  in  the  archipelago. 

4.  A  directory  of  the  leading  busi- 
ness, social,  artistic,  fraternal,  and  ma- 
sonic organizations. 

5.  A  complete  summary  of  trade  re- 
lations, with  statistical  information  in- 
cluded, carried  during  the  last  three 
decades  between  America  and  the  Phil- 
ippines. Prepared  by  the  bureau  of 
customs.  This  recopilation  of  trade  is 
not  only  timely,  but  also  complete  and 
exhaustive.  Invaluable  in  the  discussion 
of  future  reciprocal  treaties  with  Amer- 
ica during  the  transition  period  and 
after. 
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To  subscribers  of  D-M-H-M  newspapers:  PI  if  called  for  or  delivered 
by  carrier,  and  PI. 30  if  mailed  in  the  Philippines. 

To  Non-Subscribers:  F1.20  if  delivered  by  carrier  or  called  for,  and 
PI. 50  if  mailed  in  the  Philippines. 

If  mailed  to  U.  S.  or  foreign  countries:  P2  per  copy. 

Orders  for  10  or  more  copies,  PI  per  copy  if  delivered  by  carrier  or 
called  for  at  the  D-M-H-M  office.  Full  payment  must  accompany  each 
order. 

Complete  set  of  one  copy  each  of  Volumes  I,  II,  and  III,  P3  if  deliv- 
ered by  regular  carrier  or  called  for.     If  mailed  in  the  Philippines  P3.75. 


■  Order  Now    Your  Copy  o    Philippine  Yearbook- 


PEOPLES  PRESS,  Inc. 

P.  O.  Box   601,  Manila. 

Gentlemen:     Enclosed  please  find  P1.30  for  which  please  mail  to  me  a 

copy  of  Volume  III  of  the  Philippine  Yearbook,  as  soon  as  it  is  released. 

(If  not  a  subscriber  the  remittance  should  be  PI. 50).     Please  send  me 

corresponding  votes  for  Ideal  Girl. 


(No  orders 
filled  without 
full     remittance) 


Name 

Address  . 
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The  International  Journal  of  Individual  Psychology 
Er.  Alfred  Adler,  Editor-in-Chief;  228  N.  La 
Salle  Street,  Chicago.  Vol.  I,  No.  1,  First 
Quarter,  1935,  and  No.  2,  Second  Quarter. 

A  new  publication  "to  promote  a  knowledge  of 
the  applications  of  individual  psychology  in  the 
fields  of  psychiatry,  medicine,  psychology,  pedagogy, 
criminology,  and  social  work",  and  the  English 
counterpart  of  the  Internationale  Zeitschrift  fur 
Individual  Psychologic  The  first  number  contains 
articles  on  manic-depressive  insanity,  homosexuality 
as  a  neurosis,  stupidity  as  an  exemption,  punishment 
in  school,  infantile  inferiority-feelings,  bronchial 
asthma  as  a  neurotic  symptom,  development  of 
character,  etc.,  and  the  second  number  articles  on 
"holistic"  medicine,  psychic  factors  in  endocrine 
disturbances,  the  individual  in  society,  psychology 
and  morals,  the  nervous  child,  the  upbringing  of 
twins,  etc. 


Astronomical  Data  for 
November,  1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 
(Upper  Limb) 

Rises 
Nov.     2 


Nov.  7. 
Nov.  12. 
Nov.  17. 
Nov.  22. 
Nov.  27. 


Sets 
5:52  a.m.    5:27  p.m. 


5:53  a.m. 
5:56  a.m. 
5:58  a.m. 


5:26  p.m. 
5:25  p.m. 
5:24  p.m. 


6:01  a.m.    5:24  p.m. 
6:03  a.m.    5:24  p.m. 


Moonrise  and  Moonset 

(Upper  Limb) 

Rises  Sets 

November     1 9:55  a.m.  9:25  p.m. 

November     2 10:47  a.m.  10:23  p.m. 

November     3 11:37  a.m.  11:21p.m. 

November     4 12:24  p.m. 

November     5 1:08  p.m.  12:19  a.m. 

November     6 1:52  p.m.  1:16  a.m. 

November     7 2:36  p.m.  2:14  a.m. 

November     8 3:21p.m.  3:12  a.m. 

November     9 4:09  p.m.  4:12  a.m. 

November  10 5:00  p.m.  5:13  a.m. 

November  11 5:55  p.m.  6:17  a.m. 

November  12 6:53  p.m.  7:20  a.m. 

November  13 7:51  p.m.  8:20  a.m. 

November  14 8:49  p.m.  9:16  a.m. 

November  15 9:45  p.m.  10:07  a.m. 

November  16 10:37  p.m.  10:52  a.m. 

November  17 11:27  p.m.  11:33  a.m. 

November  18 12:11  p.m. 

November  19 12:14  a.m.  12:46  p.m. 

November  20 1:01a.m.  1:21p.m. 

November  21 1:46  a.m.  1:55  p.m. 

November  22 2:32  a.m.  2:31  p.m. 

November  23 3:21  a.m.  3:10  p.m. 

November  24 4:10  a.m.  3:52  p.m. 

November  25 5:03  a.m.  4:3.7  p.m. 

November  26 5:58  a.m.  5:27  p.m. 

November  27 6:54  a.m.  6:21  p.m. 

November  28 7:50  a.m.  7:19  p.m. 

November  29 8:44  a.m.  8:17  p.m. 

November  30 9:35  a.m.  9:16  p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

First  Quarter on  the    4th  at  7:12  a.m. 

Full  Moon on  the  10th  at  10:42  p.m. 

Last  Quarter on  the  18th  at  8:36  a.m. 

New  Moon on  the  26th  at  10:36  a.m. 

Perigee on  the    8th  at  6:48  p.m. 

Apogee on  the  20th  at  2:00  p.m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 
MERCURY  rises  at  4:58  a.  m.  and  sets  at  4:35 
p.  m.     The  planet  may  be  found  very  low  in  the 
eastern  sky  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo  just  before 
sunrise. 

VENUS  rises  at  2:45  a.  m.  and  sets  at  2:43  p.  m. 
Before  sunrise  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the  eastern 
horizon  in  the  constellation  of  Virgo. 

MARS  rises  at  9:47  a.  m.  and  sets  at  8:53  p.m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western  horizon  in 
the  constellation  of  Sagittarius  just  after  sundown. 

JUPITER  rises  at  6:41  a.  m.  and  sets  at  5:59  p.  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western  horizon  in 
the  constellation  of  Scorpius  just  after  sundown. 

SATURN  rises  at  12:58  p.  m.  on  the  15th  and  sets 
at  12:34  a.  m.  on  the  16th.  At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet 
may  be  found  in  the  western  sky  in  the  constellation 
of  Aquarius. 

The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 
North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  Zenith 

Vega  in  Lyra  Altair  in  Aquila 

Deneb  in  Cygnus  Formalhaut  in  Piscis  Australis 

Capella  in  Auriga  Achernar  in  Eridanus 

Aldebaran  in  Taurus    Rigel  and  Betelgeuse  in  Orion 
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Be  sure  to  get  these  special  features  in 
your  next  low-priced  car — 


Solid-Steel   "Turret-Top"   Body 
Blue  Flame,   Valve-in-Head   Engine 
Improved  Knee-Action 
Weatherproof,   Cable -Controlled 

Brakes 
Shock-Proof  Steering  and  Stabilized 
Front  End  Construction 


Features  Found  Exclusively  in  the 

CHEVROLET 


SOLID  Steel  "Turret  Top"  Bodies—the  smartest  and  safest  of  all  motor 
car  bodies!  This  feature,  exclusive  to  Chevrolet  Master  de  Luxe 
Models  in  their  price  class,  is  outstanding  and  commands  immediate 
attention  among  motor  car  buyers  everywhere.  Add  to  this,  Chevrolet's 
famous  Knee- Action  Ride;  Chevrolet's  Economical,  Blue- Flame  Engine 
Performance;  Chevrolet's  Stabilized  Front-End  Construction;  Chevrolet's 
Weatherproof,  Cable-Controlled  Brakes — and  you  have  an  array  of  the 
most  impressive  features  ever  offered  in  a  low-priced  automobile.  Learn 
by  actual  test  how  much  these  features  mean  in  terms  of  added  motor- 
ing enjoyment! 
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Philippine  Business 
and  Finance 

By  J.  Bartlett  Richards 
American  Trade  Commissioner 


EXPORTS 
*-*  parently 


were  ap- 
somewhat 
lower  in  October  but  the 
situation  continued  general- 
ly satisfactory.  Copra 
exports  were  heavy,  with 
Europe  showing  increased 
interest,  but  coconut  oil 
exports  fell  off  somewhat, 
due  mainly  to  lack  of 
shipping  space.  Copra 
prices  were  as  usual  erratic, 
advancing  rapidly  in  the 
first  half  of  the  month  but  falling  back  by  the  end  to 
approximately  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  the  month. 
Hemp  prices  were  firm  in  the  first  half  of  the  month 
but  eased  off  toward  the  end.  Stocks  increased  as 
exports  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  balings. 
Exports  were  about  the  same  as  in  September,  in- 
creased shipments  to  Europe  making  up  for  losses  in 
business  to  Japan  and  the  United  States.  Export 
sugar  prices  were  a  little  easier  but  domestic  prices 
firm.  There  were  a  few  sales  of  1936  quota  sugar. 
Sugar  exports  were  very  small  and  about  10,000  tons 
remain  to  be  exported  under  the  1935  quota. 

The  rice  shortage  continued  and  prices  were  firm, 
though  the  Government  imported  about  78,000  sacks 
of  duty-free  rice  during  the  month  for  resale  in 
small  quantities  to  the  poorer  people.  There  was 
also  some  importation  of  duty-paid  rice  from  Saigon. 
The  situation  should  be  alleviated  when  the  new  rice 
crop  comes  on  the  market,  but  the  new  crop  is  ex- 
pected to  be  short  and  further  importations  next 
year  are  probable. 

Gold  production  reached  a  new  record  figure  of 
1*2,911,000  and  this  record  is  expected  to  be  exceeded 
in  November  and  December,  as  two  new  mines  and 
one  placer  operation  are  nearly  ready  to  commence 
production.  Total  production  for  the  year  is  ex- 
pected to  exceed  P32, 000,000,  compared  with  about 
P23,000,000  in  1934. 

Imports  were  apparently  heavy.  Sales  of  cotton 
textiles  were  disappointing,  however,  the  expected 
pre-Christmas  business  failing  to  materialize.  Prices 
were  somewhat  easy  as  it  was  realized  that  heavy 
stocks  of  Japanese  goods  will  counter-balance  the 
restricted    imports.     Heavy    arrivals    of   flour   built 
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up  stocks  to  a  normal  level,  but  demand  continues 
good.  Automobile  sales  improved  considerably  and 
imports  of  cars  and  trucks  were  fairly  heavy  in  anti- 
cipation of  continued  improvement.  Tire  sales  also 
improved,  somewhat  more  than  seasonally.  Gas- 
oline sales  continue  at  about  the  same  rate  as  last 
year,  however.  For  the  first  nine  months  of  1935, 
sales  are  estimated  at  25,756,000  gallons,  a  4  per  cent 
increase  over  the  24,700,000  gallons  estimated  for 
the  same  period  last  year,  but  this  increase  is  entirely 
in  sales  to  transportation  companies,  some  of  which 
have  been  forced  bv  the  shortage  of  alcohol  to  switch 
to  gasoline.  Retail  sales  are  running  a  little  behind 
last  year.  Galvanized  iron  continues  to  move  slowly 
and  stocks  are  reported  heavy. 

Importers  continue  generallv  optimistic,  though 
the  outlook  in  the  cotton  textile  trade  is  somewhat 
confused.  The  increased  volume  of  inward  bills  for 
collection  confirms  the  impression  of  increased  im- 
ports, for  the  Christmas  season.  Some  large  indent 
agents  covering  a  variety  of  trades  report  that  their 
customers  have  supplemented  their  regular  Christmas 
orders  with  cable  orders.  The  textile  market  has 
not  shared  in  this  activity,  however,  neither  American 
nor  Japanese  goods  moving  well.  Credit  conditions 
continue  good.  The  volume  of  letters  of  credit  is 
falling  off  seasonally  but  compares  favorably  with 
last  year  at  this  time.  Dollar  exchange  continued 
easy,  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  sugar  exports,  due 
apparently  to  persistent  shortage  of  cash  locally  by 
one  or  two  banks. 

Government  revenues  in  October  exceeded  those 
for  October,  1934,  in  every  category  excepting  wharf- 
age, dues,  which  have  consistently  run  behind  last 
year  due  to  lower  exports.  Sales  tax  collections  and 
customs  collections  were  substantially  ahead  of 
October,  1934.  Sales  tax  receipts  for  the  first  half 
of  the  year  were  a  little  below  last  year's  but  good 
collections  in  July  and  excellent  ones  in  October, 
indicating  active  business  in  the  quarters  ended  with 
those  months,  brought  the  total  for  the  first  ten 
months  of  1935  to  a  point  6-1/2  per  cent  over  the 
same  period  of  last  year.  Customs  collections  for  the 
ten  months  exceed  last  year's  by  14  per  cent.  Total 
government  revenues  from  all  sources,  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  1935,  amounted  to  1*49,393,974,  a 
slight  increase  over  the  1*48,926,812  for  the  same 
period  last  year  but  a  gratifying  one,  as  income  this 
year  was  not  expected  to  reach  last  year's. 

Sugar  benefit  payments  totaled  P17, 529,000  at  the 
end  of  October  (P18,574,359  up  to  November  15). 

Export  cargoes  were  somewhat  lower  to  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient,  while  exports  to  Europe  im- 
prodev.  Manila  Railroad  carloadings  continue 
somewhat  better  than  last  year  at  this  time,  though 
total  tonnage  carried  for  the  full  year  will  be  consider- 
ably behind  last  year's.  The  INAEC  started  a 
regular  semi-weekly  air  service  between  Manila  and 
Davao  on  November  1.  Results  so  far  appear  to 
justify  the  experiment. 

Real  estate  sales  during  October  totaled  1*1,089,807 
which  is  somewhat  below  October,  1934,  but  is 
greater  than  the  October  totals  of  1933  or  1932. 
Sales  from  January  to  October,  inclusive,  of  this  year 
totaled  P13,626,685  as  compared  with  P10,255,744 
in  the  same  period  of  1934. 

Total  value  of  building  permits  issued  in  October 
was  P393, 170,  of  which  P362,710  is  fornew  construc- 
tion and  the  balance  for  repairs.  The  total  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1935,  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1934,  is  as  follows: 

1935  1934 

New  construction P2,463,000    P2,323,000 

Repairs 380,000  291,000 

Total P2,843,000    P2,614,000 

Power  production  amounted  to  10,144,000  KWH 
in  October,  or  an  increase  of  683,000  KWH  over 
October,  1934.  Total  power  production  for  the  first 
ten  months  of  1935  amounted  to  94,661,000  KWH, 
which  is  still  below  the  figure  of  98,241,000  KWH  in 
the  same  period  of  1934. 

Registrations  of  new  radio  receiving  sets  in  October 
totaled  420,  with  84  cencellations,  bringing  total 
registrations  of  new  sets  for  the  first  ten  months  to 
3,691,  with  1,022  cancellations. 

There  were  31  stock  corporations  registered  in 
October,  with  a  total  of  P2, 290,419  capital  subscribed 
and  P446,021  paid-in  in  cash,  P98.000  in  property 
and  PI, 000,000  in  mining  claims.  This  is  a  consid- 
erable increase  over  last  month,  both  in  number  of 
companies  and  in  capital  subscribed.  The  increase 
in  subscribed  capital  is  due  mainly  to  incorporation 


of  one  Hrge  mining  company.  Of  the  subscribed 
capital,  Pl,446,002  (including  the  Pi, 000,000  mining 
claim)  was  American  and  P763,117  Filipino,  There 
was  Pi, 866, 609  subscribed  capital  in  five  mining 
companies,  P100,000  in  one  (American)  electrical 
equipment  company  and  P98.000  in  one  real  estate 
company.  There  were  five  oartnerships  registered 
with  a  total  paid  capital  of  P82,000,  largely  in  real 
estate  and  brokerage. 

Foreign  Trade  (September) 
Imports  and  exports  continued  to  decline  seasonally, 
but  only  moderately,  imports  being  about  8  per  cent 
and  exports  about  4  per  cent  under  August.  Im- 
ports were  12  per  cent  under  September  of  last  year 
but  exports  17  per  cent  over.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  1935,  imports  were  3  per  cent  under  last 
year  and  exports  12  percent  under.  The  favorable 
balance  of  trade  for  the  period  was  only  about 
P19, 000,000,  compared  with  P55,000,000  in  the  same 
period  of  1934. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  have  exceeded  im- 
ports therefrom  by  about  P37,000,000  in  the  first 
three-quarters  of  1935,  a  considerable  reduction  from 
the  P73,000,000  in  the  same  period  of  1934,  due  to 
sugar  limitation.  Imports  from  Japan  exceeded 
exports  thereto  by  P9, 000,000  in  the  1935  period,  or 
slightly  less  than  the  P9, 5  30,000  in  the  same  period 
of  1934. 

Transportation 
Shipping 

Cargoes. — Orient  interport  rather  slow,  with 
slightly  smaller  movement  of  abaca  and  considerably 
smaller  lumber  and  log  shipments  than  in  September. 
United  States  Pacific  good,  with  lower  copra,  hemp 
and  lumber  shipments  but  a  little  better  on  coconut 
oil.  United  States  Atlantic  fair,  with  considerable 
reduction  in  coconut  oil  and  hemp  but  an  increase 
in  lumber.  Europe  good,  with  a  substantial  increase 
in  hemp,  lumber,  copra  and  cake.       Inter-island  poor. 

Passenger     Traffic- — Incoming     good.         Outgoing 
seasonally  slow  but  picking  up  a  little.     Inter-island 
slow. 
Manila  Railroad 

Revenue  freight  carloadings  continue  about  the 
same,  with  a  weekly  average  of  1,228  cars  carrying 
11,723  tons  for  the  five  weeks  ended  October  26,  1935, 
compared  with  an  average  of  1,226  cars  carrying 
11,157  tons  for  the  preceding  four  weeks.  Loadings 
were  somewhat  better  than  for  the  same  period  last 
year,  when  the  weekly  average  was  1,205  cars  with 
10,879  tons.  Rice,  copra  and  coconut  moved  in  less 
volume  in  the  period  under  review  than  in  the  same 
period  last  year,  but  nearly  everything  else  showed  an 
increase. 
Aviation 

The  Iloilo-Negros  Air  Express  Company,  on 
November  1,  inaugurated  regular  semi-weekly 
service  between  Manila  and  Davao.  Planes  leave 
Manila  Mondays  and  Fridays  at  8  A.M.,  stopping  at 
Iloilo,  Cebu  and  Del  Monte  and  arriving  at  Davao 
at  2:55  P.M.  the  same  day.  Returning,  they  leave 
Davao  Tuesday  and  Saturday  mornings  for  Manila 
making  the  same  stops.  This  service  is  expected  to 
be  popular,  cutting  several  days  off  the  boat  schedule. 

The  KNILM  of  Java  has  applied  for  a  franchise  to 
operate  an  aviation  service  between  Batavia  and 
Manila. 

Government  Revenues 

Collections  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  in 
Manila  (about  73.5  per  cent  of  the  total  for  the  Islands) 
exceeded  the  September  figure  by  a  wide  margin,  due 
to  the  fact  that  sales  taxes,  payable  quarterly,  fell 
due  in  October.  More  significant  is  the  fact  that 
license  and  business  taxes,  made  up  chiefly  of  sales 
taxes,  were  32  per  cent  higher  than  in  October  last 
year.  This  appears  to  be  due  in  part  to  increased 
business  activity,  although  it  cannot  be  definitely 
stated  that  the  increase  in  sales  tax  receipts  may  be 
taken  as  a  measure  of  the  increase  in  business,  as 
the  receipts  for  October,  1935,  included  some  overdue 
taxes  from  earlier  quarters.  Other  taxes  collected 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  October,  1935, 
were  also  greater  than  in  the  same  month  of  1934, 
though  the  increase  was  generally  less  marked  and  the 
totals  comparatively  small.  Total  collections  in 
October,  1935,  were  30  per  cent  in  excess  of  October, 
1934. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1935,  collections  have 
totaled  P18, 150,858,  a  6  per  cent  increase  over  the 
Pi 7, 102,530  collected  in  the  same  period  of  1934. 

Customs  collections  were  heavy  in  October,  1935, 
exceeding  those  for  September  by  31  per  cent  and 
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those  for  October,  1934,  by  46  per  cent.  The  increase 
wasapparently  duein  part  to  heavy  imports  of  Japanese 
cotton  textiles.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1935, 
collections  have  exceeded  those  for  the  same  period 
of  1934  by  14  per  cent.  Internal  revenue  collections 
on  imported  merchandise  (mainly  cigarettes)  also  ex- 
ceeded those  for  the  previous  month  and  for  October 
last  year  and  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1935  are  8 
per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  last  year.  This 
item  does  not  include  internal  revenue  collections  on 
gasoline,  which  go  to  the  Customs  highways  special 
fund.  Collections  in  that  fund  in  October  also 
exceeded  those  for  the  previous  month  and  for  the 
same  month  last  year  and  for  the  first  ten  months  are 
very  slightly  ahead  of  the  same  period  of  last  year. 
Customs  port  works  fund  collections,  made  up 
chiefly  of  wharfage  taxes  on  exports,  were  somewhat 
lower  than  in  September  and  about  35  per  cent  lower 
than  in  October,  1934.  For  the  first  ten  months  of 
1935,  collections  in  this  fund  are  38  per  cent  below 
the  same  period  of  1934.  Total  collections  of  the 
Bureau  of  Customs  for  October,  1935,  were  28  per  cent 
over  those  for  October,  1934,  while  collections  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1935  are  about  4  per  cent  over 
those  for  the  same  period  of  1934. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Finance,  govern- 
ment revenues  from  all  sources  from  January  1,  1935 
to  September  30, 1935,  totaled  P49.393.974,  compared 
with  P48.926.812  and  P41,810,903  in  the  same  period 
of  1934  and  1933,  respectively. 

Banking   and    Credit 
Consolidated   bank   figures   continue   to   show    an 
increase  in  debits  to  individual  accounts,  apparently 
due   to  generally    active   business.     Circulation  also 
continues  to  increase  and  is  13  per  cent  higher  than 
at    this   time    last    year.     Banks    show    a    moderate 
increase  in  loans,  investments  and,  on  the  debit  side, 
in  time  deposits,  all  of  which  are  considerably  larger 
than   at   this   time   last   year.     Consolidated   figures 
of  all  banks  as  of  November  2,  1935,  are  as  follows: 
Thousands    of    Pesos 
Nov.  2        Sept.  28     Nov.  3 
1935  1935  1934 

Total  resources    256,372      251,159      234,132 

Cwh  on  hand      22,718        22,895        20,553 

Loans,   discounts   and  no.ee        QQ  fi7r 

overdrafts 100,443        98,455        93,675 
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Investments 60,095        55,429        52,827 

Demand  deposits ...  .         58,145        58,075        50,919 

Time  deposits 86,215        83,605        78,050 

Net    working    capital, 

foreign  banks 11,405  9,178  5,177 

Average  weekly  debits 
to  individual  ac- 
counts,   five     weeks 

ending 24,395        22,028        20,116 

Total  net  circulation.       112,768      109,449        99,308 
Total  Government  re- 
serves         152,843        152,843   140,948 

Domestic  collections  continue  generally  satisfactory. 
Tire  distributors  generally  report  a  little  improvement 
others  find  the  situation  unchanged  and  some  report 
that  collections  in  October  were  not  quite  so  good  as 
last  year.  The  general  average  appears  good,  how- 
ever. 

Sugar 
Old-crop  export  sugar  changed  hands  during  the 
first  half  of  October  at  P7.50  a  picul,  the  price  ruling 
throughout  September.  In  the  third  week,  there  was 
no  business  done  but  in  the  fourth  week  buyers  re- 
entered the  market,  offering  P7.00  a  picul.  A  few 
small  lots  of  new-crop  sugar  for  November-December 
delivery  changed  hands  atP7.50,  but  the  price  receded 
to  P7.25-P7.30.  At  the  end  of  the  month  it  had 
recovered  a  little  to  P7.30-P7.5O  for  November- 
December-January  delivery.  October  exports  were 
small  and  there  remain  about  10,0C0  short  tons  to  be 
exported  under  the  1935  quota. 

The  domestic  market  was  strong  and  active  through- 
out the  month.  Washed  sugar  was  sold  at  P7.70- 
P7.75and  was  in  good  demand  at  the  close.  Ordinary 
raws  were  not  in  much  demand  during  the  first  half 
of  the  month  but  closed  firm  at  P7.35. 

A  shipment  of  100  tons  of  over-quota  centrifugal 
sugar  is  reported  to  have  been  made  to  Hongkong 
during  the  month.  Hongkong  was  at  one  time  one 
of  the  principal  markets  for  Philippine  muscovado 
sugar  but  it  has  been  many  years  since  any  sugar  has 
been  shipped  there.  The  average  price  for  export 
was  P7.30  per  picul  (63-1/4  kilos)  in  October,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bureau  of  Commerce,  compared  with  P6.22 
in  October,  1934  and  P7.61  in  October,  1933. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  3,100 
long  tons  of  centrifugal  and  723  long  tons  of  refined 
sugar  in  October.  Shipments  this  year,  up  to  October 
31,  have  been  as  follows: 

Long     Tons 

Nov.   1,         Nov.  1, 

1934  to  1933  to 

Oct.  31,        Oct.  31, 

1935  1934 

Totals  to  U.  S.: 

Centrifugal 403,611     1,277,553 

Refined 56,330  62,873 

Other  countries 100 

Grand  Total 460,041     1,340,426 

Coconut  Products 

Copra. — Erratic  price  movements  have  been  the 
normal  expectation  in  the  copra  market  this  year  and, 
from  that  point  of  view,  October  may  be  considered 
a  normal  month.  Opening  steady  at  P8.25  c.i.f. 
Manila  for  resecada,  increased  demand  from  local 
mills  as  well  as  exporters,  coupled  with  a  reluctance  to 
sell  on  the  part  of  middlemen,  forced  prices  up  as 
high  as  P10.50.  The  demand  was  due  to  light  stocks 
in  mill  warehouses  and  improving  demand  for  edible 
oil  at  rising  prices.  The  prices  went  too  high  to  offer 
the  mills  much  chance  for  profit  on  oil,  however,  and 
when  it  appeared  that  stocks  were  too  large  to  justify 
the  high  prices,  selling  pressure  drove  the  market 
down  to  P8.00.  It  was  firm  at  the  end  of  the  month, 
however,  due  to  European  demand  for  copra,  con- 
tinued thoueh  uncertain  demand  from  the  United 
States  for  edible  oil  and  the  expectation  that  Novem- 
ber arrivals  would  be  lower.  The  October  average 
price  for  spot  resecada,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Commerce,  was  P8.66  per  100  kilos,  compared  with 
P5.50  in  October,  1934  and  P4.65  in  October,  1933. 

October  arrivals  in  Manila  and  Cebu  were  very 
good,  exceeding  those  for  September  and  for  October 
of  last  year  by  a  substantial  margin.  This  was 
natural,  as  the  good  prices  attracted  copra  from  the 
warehouses  of  middlemen  and  probably  persuaded 
growers  to  pick  nuts  a  little  earlier  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  done,  in  some  instances.  Exports 
were  also  large.  Europe  showed  increased  interest, 
London  offering  a  better  price  than  the  United  States 
for  selected  sun-dried  copra  for  prompt  shipment. 
Exports  to  Europe  would  have  been  larger  but  for  the 
shortage  of  copra  of  the  grade  desired  and  the  lack  o 
shipping  space.  It  also  appears  that  a  lack  of  space 
may  hinder  shipments  to  Europe  in  November. 
Stocks  are  very  good  in  Manila,  though  they  fell 
off  a  little  in  Cebu  during  the  month. 

Reports  from  Mindanao  indicate  that  deficient 
rainfall  is  likely  to  affect  the  crop  in  that  area  next 
year. 

Coconut  oil. — Demand  for  edible  oil  was  generally 
very  good  during  the  month,  but  the  soap  makers  were 
unable  to  meet  the  rising  prices.  Most  of  the  edible 
demand  was  for  prompt  delivery.  Local  prices  ad- 
vanced from  16-1/2  centavos  a  kilo  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  to  20  centavos,  but  reacted  a  little  at  the 
end.  The  edible  demand  is  an  uncertain  one  and  is 
regarded  as  responsible  in  part  for  the  fluctuations  in 
copra  prices.  Shipments  were  a  little  lower  than  the 
preceding  month  and  stocks  increased  substantially. 
Shipments  in  November  are  expected  to  reduce 
these,  however. 

Schnurmacher's  statistics  for  October,  1935,  as 
compared  with  the  previous  month  and  October  of 
last  year,  are  as  follows: 

Oct.       Sept.    Oct. 
1935     1935     1934 
Copra:     Prices,    resecada,    buy- 
ers'   godowns,    Manila,    pesos 

per  100  kilos: 

Hi*h 10.50     8.50     6.00 

Low 7.75     6.80     5.10 
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Coconut  oil:     Prices,   in  drums, 
Manila,  pesos  per  kilo: 

High 

Low 


0.20     0.17 
.165      .15 


0.12 
.115 


Abaca  (Manila  Hemp) 

During  most  of  October,  the  fiber  market  continued 
very  firm  with  appreciable  advances  in  most  grades 
well  past  the  middle  of  the  month.  The  Davao 
market  was  especially  firm  with  sellers  of  loose  fiber 
resisting  exporters'  efforts  to  depress  prices.  Manila 
grades  became  easier  later  in  the  month  and  some 
weakness  appeared  in  Davao  grades,  prices  declining 
to  slightly  below  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  the 
month.  Foreign  buyers  are  continuing  to  resist  the 
advances  in  all  grades  of  abaca  and  selling  for  export 
has  been  moderate.  Sisal  fibers  have  made  further 
advances  and  cabled  reports  would  indicate  a  short- 
age of  supply. 

Closing  prices  in  Manila  (f.a.s.),  pesos  per  picul, 
for    various    grades    were    reported    as    follows: 

CD,  21.50;  E,  20.00;  F,  18,00;  I,  17.00;  J-l,  15.50; 
G,  14.50;  J-2,  12.50;  H,  11.50;  K,  10.50;  L-l,  9.50; 
L-2,  8.50;  M-l,  8.75. 

The  average  price  for  October,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Commerce,  was  F12.75  per  picul  for  J-2, 
a  popular  grade,  compared  with  F10.125  in  September 
and  P5.25  in  October,  1934. 

With  a  heavy  increase  in  balings  and  exports  about 
the  same  as  in  September,  stocks  increase  substan- 
tially during  the  month. 

An  Executive  Order  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  requires  that  bales  of 
decorticated  abaca  may  not  exceed  in  total  volume  ana 
weight  the  limits  imposed  on  bales  of  the  more  usual 
form  of  abaca  fiber.  Bales  of  abaca  are  required  to 
be  approximately  1  meter  by  35  centimeters  by  60 
centimeters  with  a  weight  of  126-1/2  kilos,  but  up 
to  the  present,  decorticated  abaca  has  been  permitted 
to  be  put  up  in  bales  weighing  as  much  as  253  kilos 
and  going  as  high  as  20  cubic  feet  in  volume.  This 
was  found  to  be  somewhat  confusing  from  the  statis- 
tical point  of  view  and  bales  of  decorticated  abaca 
are,  under  the  amended  order,  not  permitted  to  ex- 
ceed 12  cubic  feet  in  volume  and  126-1/2  kilos  in 
weight.  They  may  be  increased  in  length  to  permit 
the  laying  of  fiber  without  doubling,  provided  that 
the  total  volume  and  weight  are  within  the  limits 
mentioned. 
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Rice 

Imports  of  rice  in  the  latter  part  of  September 
allayed  temporarily  the  fear  of  a  shortage,  with  the 
result  that  the  price  of  macan  was  around  P6.40  at 
the  beginning  of  October,  with  luxury  grades  at 
around  F6.70-  P6.90.  When  the  Government  refused 
all  tenders  for  200,000  sacks  of  Saigon  rice,  to  be 
brought  in  duty-free,  however,  and  a  scarcity  of 
rice  again  became  manifest  in  many  sections,  the 
market  resumed  its  earlier  firmness  and  prices  quickly 
rose  to  around  P7.50  for  macans  and  F7.80  for 
luxury  grades.  They  remain  at  about  that  level  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  though  the  Government 
imported  about  78,000  sacks  of  duty-free  rice  during 
the  month,  for  distribution  through  the  Manila 
Trading  Center  and  the  Provincial  Treasurers.  This 
rice  is  sold  in  small  quantities  to  the  poor  at  the  rate 
of  P5.50  a  sack,  or  considerably  below  the  market 
price.  In  addition,  there  have  been  substantial 
imports  of  duty-paid  rice  from  Saigon,  by  the  regular 
importers. 

New  crop  rice  is  not  yet  coming  on  the  market  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  alleviate  the  scarcity,  but  it 
should  be  available  in  another  month  or  so.  It 
seems  probable  that  further  imports  will  be  necessary 
next  year,  however,  as  much  of  the  crop  in  Central 
Luzon,  the  principal  producing  area,  has  been  damag- 
ed by  floods,  while  in  Northern  Luzon  planting  has 
been  delayed  by  lack  of  rain.  Most  rice-producing 
areas  are  suffering  this  year,  as  they  did  last  year, 
from  plant  disease,  principally  rust  and  root  rot. 
Some  authorities  believe  that  the  Philippines  cannot 
count  on  producing  sufficient  rice  to  meet  domestic 
needs  until  the  problem  of  disease  has  been  solved. 

Tobacco 

Practically  all  local  stocks  of  crops  prior  to  1934 
have  passed  into  the  hands  of  manufacturers.  Only 
comparatively  small  parcels  of  the  1934  crop  are 
still  held  by  dealers.  Of  the  1935  Cagayan  and  Isa- 
bela  crops,  very  little  is  expected  to  appear  on  the 
open  market,  most  of  the  short  crop  having  been 
purchased  for  export.  Further  increases  in  tobacco 
prices  from  all  important  producing  districts  are 
reported.  Shipments  abroad,  particularly  to  the 
Monopoly  Bureau  of  Korea,  were  heavy  during 
October.  Comparative  figures  for  October  were 
3,298,401  kilos  in  1935  and  1,313,426  kilos  in  1934. 

For  the  ten  months  of  1935,  exports  of  raw  leaf, 
stripped  tobacco  and  scraps  have  totaled  15,352,149 
kilos,  compared  with  8,548,126  kilos  in  the  same 
period  of  1934. 

Cigar  exports  to  the  United  States  increased  to 
22,764,512  in  October,  compared  with  21,825,656 
in  September  and  19,590,861  in  October,  1934  For 
the  first  ten  months  of  1935,  cigar  exports  to  the 
United  States  amounted  to  177,013,309  units  as 
compared  with  163,792,166  units  in  the  same  period 
of  1934.  Exports  to  other  countries  during  October 
totaled  2,200,000  units. 

Lumber  and  Timber 
Lumber  and  timber  exports  for  August  registered 
sharp  declines  due  to  decreased  demand  for  Philippine 
logs  in  Japan.  A  large  lumber  company  has  now 
about  completed  construction  of  a  logging  road  and 
installation  of  several  donkey  engines  in  the  cutting 
areas  and  is  expected  to  be  able  to  begin  shipping  all 
its  log  output  to  Japan  shortly.  Shipments  to  the 
United  States  were  maintained  during  August.  Ex- 
ports of  logs  and  sawn  lumber  to  Australia  showed  an 
increase  of  1 7  per  cent  over  last  year.  The  uncertainty 
of  the  silver  situation  in  China  is  hampering  exports 
to  that  country.  Mill  production  registered  a  slight 
decline  from  the  previous  month.  Lumber  deliveries 
showed  an  increase  of  22  per  cent  compared  with 
deliveries  in  August  last  year. 

Mining 
Gold  production  continues  to  break  records.  Total 
'  tonnage  milled  was  121,158  tons,  against  113,250 
in  September,  which  was  the  previous  high  mark. 
Value  of  production  was  F2, 9 11, 2 73,  compared  with 
P2,831,612  in  September.  Total  production  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1935  is  P25, 788,582,  and  with  two 
new  mines,  Salacot  and  Cal  Horr,  nearly  ready  to 
start  production,  and  two  dredges  at  Coco  Grove 
preparing  to  start  placer  mining,  total  production  for 
the  year  is  expected  to  reach  at  least  P32, 000,000. 
October  production  by  mines  was  as  follows: 

Antamok              Tons  Milled  Value  Prod.  Tot.  10  mos. 

Goldfields*..  12,600  P309.453  P2,311,586 

Baguio  Gold. .  .           5,400  68,654  717,521 

Balatoc 36,940  1,121,049  10,187,832 

Benguet      Con- 
solidated   24,246  756,103  7,109,889 

Benguet  Explo- 
ration            3,429  17,732  232,519 

Demonstration.           5,000  76,507  758,338 

Ipo  Gold 4,902  50,127  461,538 

Itogon 10,367  201,378  1,823,235 

I.  X.  L 1,744  41,192  362,772 

Paniqui 9,474  98,420  644,978 

Suyoc      Conso- 
lidated            4,038  95,166  754,729 

United       Para- 

cale 3,018  75,592  423,645a 

Total 121,158    F2,911,273    P25, 788,582 

(*)     Including  Gold  Creek  production. 
(a)     June  to  October. 

The  Antamok  figures  include  ore  milled  for  Gold 
Creek  Mining  Co.,  which  amounted  to  P301,231 
up  to  the  end  of  September  (having  started  in  April) 
and  approximately  P50,000  in  October. 

Ipo  Mining  Company  has  declared  an  initial 
dividend  of  5  centavos  a  share,  making  5  mines  now 
on  a  dividend  basis.  The  total  amount  of  the 
dividend  to  be  paid  is  P38,587.  The  mine  started 
operations  in  February,  1934,  producing  P831.191 
that  year  and  P46 1,136  through  October  of  this 
year. 


News  Summary 


The  Philippines 


Oct.  17.-— The  Philippine  Leg- 
islature adjourns.  Governor- 
General  Frank  Murphy  states, 
"The  Legislature  did  a  good  job. 
It  passed  every  important  piece 
of  legislation  before  it". 

Both  the  Governor-General 
and  President-elect  Manuel  L. 
Quezon  are  targets  of  fiery  at- 
tacks at  a  meeting  held  on  the 
grounds  of  General  Emilio  Agui- 
naldo's  home  at  Kawit,  Cavite, 
the  former  for  having  done  nothing  for  the  common 
people  and  the  latter  for  having  changed  from  a 
Mason  to  a  Knight  of  Columbus,  since  when  "he  has 
been  a  tool  of  the  Archbishop". 

Secretary  of  Justice  Jose  Yulo  writes  a  letter  to 
Aguinaldo  requesting  him  to  come  to  bis  office  for  a 
conference  and  to  furnish  the  deoartment  with  specific 
information  with  respect  to  alleged  election  frauds 
so  that  they  may  be  investigated,  indicating  that  the 
accusations  in  the  Aguinaldo  letter  are  in  general 
terms  not  furnishing  a  due  basis  for  action.  "Having 
made  the  charges,"  states  Yulo,  "General  Aguinaldo 
will  have  to  prove  them  or  make  an  effort  to  do  so 
unless  he  wants  to  lay  himself  open  to  the  charge 
that  he  was  making  gratuitous  statements  reflecting 
upon  the  integrity  of  the  government  and  of  election 
officials".  The  Legislature,  before  adjourning,  referred 
the  Aguinaldo  communication  to  the  Committee 
on  Elections. 

Oct.  18. — Aguinaldo  rejects  Yulo's  invitation, 
stating  that  in  requesting  the  Governor-General  to 
forward  his  communication  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  his  "idea  was  to  withdraw  the  same 
from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Philippine  authorities", 
and  declaring  that  he  has  "lost  faith  in  the  officials 
of  our  government  called  upon  to  investigate  my 
charges".  "I  consider  my  protest  here  ended  and 
see  no  reason  for  me  to  appear  before  the  election 
committee  of  the  Legislature  or  before  anybody  else." 
Charges  are  filed  in  Cavite  against  Wenceslao 
Vinzons,  alleged  to  have  advocated  the  assassination 
of  Quezon  and  Vice-President-elect  Sergio  Osmena  in 
a  speech  at  Kawit  on  September  24,  and  against 
Porfirio  de  Juan,  also  accused  of  having  advocated 
the  assassination  of  Quezon,  branding  him  as  "Public 
Enemy  No.  1"  on  September  26.  Alfonso  Sarayba 
is  accused  of  having  assaulted  agents  in  authority  for 
having  incited  the  people  to  beat  and  kill  agents  of 
the  Constabulary  at  Kawit  on  October  2. 

Oct.  1 9.—  Reported  in  the  press  that  on  October 
1 7  Aguinaldo  wrote  the  Governor-General  that  if  no 
free  and  independent  investigator  can  be  appointed 
to  look  into  his  charges  of  fraud,  that  the  corre- 
spondence be  sent  to  the  President.  It  is  stated  at 
Malacanang  that  the  entire  correspondence  will  be 
forwarded  as  a  routine  matter.  Reported  that 
Aguinaldo  has  also  sent  cables  of  protest  to  the  heads 
of  the  Soanish  war  veterans  and  the  American  Legion, 
asking  for  their  intercession  to  secure  the  rights  of 
free  assembly  and  free  speech  in  the  Philippines. 


Freckles 


Secretly  and  Quickly  Removed! 

Stillman's  Freckle  Cream  bleaches 
them  out  while  you  sleep.  Lea  res 
the  skin  soft  and  white*-— the  com* 
plexion  fresh,  clear  and  natural. 
For  37  years  thousands  of  users 
have  endorsed  it.  So  easy  to  use. 
The  first  jar  proves  its  magic  worth. 

Stillman's 

Freckle  Cream 

Removes  T  Whitens 
freckles  i  The  Skin 

In  Spanish  Stillman's  Freckle  Cream  is  called 

"La  Crema  Bella  Aurora" 

For  sale  at  all  good  drug  store* 

Stillman  &  Co.,  Manufacturers 
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Aguinaldo  is  summoned  to  appear  Monday  before 
a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  House  committees  on 
elections  where  he  will  be  given  an  opportunity  %o 
substantiate  his  charges. 

Reported  that  the  meetings  at  Kawit  have  been 
shifted  to  the  General's  Amaya  hacienda  near  Tanza 
and  are  conducted  there  indoors  in  his  summer  house. 

Oct.  20. — Teodoro  Asedillo,  Laguna  bandit,  de- 
mands P5000  ransom  for  five  persons  he  has  kidnapped 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  He  recently  captured  a 
girl  whom  he  forced  to  marry  one  of  his  men,  shooting 
and  seriously  wounding  the  girl's  father  who  tried  to 
protect  her.  Carabaos  are  daily  stolen  for  food  and 
citizens  are  forced  to  give  up  their  shot-guns  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Asedillo  band  which  is  spreading  terror 
throughout  the  region,  cowing  even  the  municipal 
officials. 

Oct.  21. — Aguinaldo  writes  the  chairmen  that  he 
considers  the  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
"without  jurisdiction  to  take  cognizance  of  and  decide 
a  case  on  which  the  Philippine  Legislature  has  already 
taken  definite  action". 

The  Constabulary  arrest  Nicasio  Layaoen  for  the 
murder  of  the  late  Representative  Julio  Nalundasan: 
action  is  also  promised  against  alleged  accomplices. 

Dr.  Luther  B.  Bewley,  Director  of  Education, 
returns  from  the  United  States. 

Secretary  of  War  George  H.  Dern,  asked  by  re- 
porters at  Shanghai  where  an  international  conference 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  a  guaranty  of  security 
of  the  Philippines  in  view  of  the  imminent  establish- 
ment of  the  new  Commonwealth  r6gime,  replies: 
"There  is  no  need  to  worry  about  that  now.  The 
American  flag  will  fly  in  the  Philippines  for  ten  more 
years".  He  points  out  that  the  law  provides  for 
efforts  to  secure  the  neutralization  of  the  Philippines 
"if  and  when  Philippine  independence  shall  have  been 
achieved". 

Oct.  22. — The  Senate  and  House  election  com- 
mittees in  joint  session  adopt  a  resolution  dropping 
the  Aguinaldo  charges.  The  Department  of  Justice 
will,  however,  continue  an  investigation. 

Charges  of  conspiracy  to  commit  rebellion  are  filed 
against  ten  Sakdal  leaders  including  Santiago  Sal- 
vador, alleged  lieutenant  of  Benigno  Ramos,  who 
was  arrested  on  Monday  on  his  arrival  from  Japan 
reportedly  bearing  letters  concerning  a  plan  to  over- 
throw the  government  which  involved  setting  fire  to 
all  gasoline  stations  in  Manila  at  a  given  moment 
and  kidnapping  high   officials. 

Dern  states  before  a  Pan  Pacific  Association  meet- 
ing in  Shanghai  that  the  United  States  has  followed 
a  consistent  policy  in  extending  independence  to  the 
Philippines  and  that  the  ten-year  transition  period 
will  serve  to  minimize  the  harm  done  by  the  loss  of 
the    duty-free    American    market.  . 

Oct  23. — New  reports  reach  Manila  of  trouble  in 
various  central  Luzon  provinces  because  of  the  rice 
shortage.  . 

The  Balara  filter,  providing  Manila  with  safe  faucet 
drinking  water,  is  officially  inaugurated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor-General. The  plant,  costing  PI, 300,000  has 
been  in  actual  operation  since  June. 

The  Governor-General  grants  conditional  pardons 
to  twenty- seven  Sakdals  imprisoned  for  complicity 
in  the  May  uprising  at  Santa  Rosa.  .  -T  ,. 

0ct  2J>.—n.  Nieuwenhuis,  of  the  Royal  Nether- 
land  Indies  Airline,  arrives  in  Manila  to  confer  with 
officials  regarding  the  proposed  plan  to  connect  the 
Philippines  by  air  with  the  East  Indies  and  Europe 
by  way  of  the  oil  harbors  of  East  Borneo.  The  trip 
to  Sourabaya  could  be  made  in  a  day  and  a  half. 

Quezon  declares  that  the  Coalition  is  necessary 
and  that  it  should  function  in  the  Assembly  since 
the  members  were  elected  on  the  coalition  platform. 
A  group  of  majority  assemblymen-elect  are  favoring 
a  formal  fusion  as  a  counter  proposal  as  under  a 
coalition  the  majority  and  minority  would  receive 
equal  patronage.  Quezon  refuses  to  discuss  the 
speakership,  but  it  is  reported  that  Speaker  Quintm 
Paredes  has  been  offered  the  resident  commis- 
sioner post  in  Washington. 


Give  Your  Skin 

New  Beauty 


Mercolized  Wax  brings  to  you  a  simple, 
natural  way  of  beautifying  the  skin  and 
keeping  it  young.  The  effectiveness  of 
Mercolized  Wax  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
contains  active  ingredients  that  actually 
absorb  the  surface  skin  with  all  its  disco!  o- 
rations  and  blemishes.  This  absorption 
process  is  carried  on  so  gently  that  the 
action  itself  is  not  discernible.  Gradually 
you  will  notice  the  new  clearness  and 
smoothness  of  your  skin.  Soon  the  entire 
discolored  outer  layer  of  skin  will  have  dis- 
appeared and  the  fresh  underskin  which 
forms  your  new  complexion  appears  soft, 
white  and  youthfully  beautiful.  Mercolized 
Wax  brings  out  the  hidden  beauty  in 
your  skin. 

Saxolite  Astringent  reduces  wrinkles 
and  other  age-lines.  Saxolite  stimulates 
relaxed  tissues  and  refines  coarse  pores.  It 
is  a  refreshing,  bracing  skin  tonic.  Use  it 
daily.  Saxolite  Astringent  is  made  by  dis- 
solving one  ounce  Saxolite  in  one-half  pint 
witch  hazel.     At  all  drug  and  dept.  stores. 


Secretary  of  Labor  Ramon  Torres  states  that  land- 
lords and  hacenderos  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
misery  of  the  people  by  usurious  exactions  of  as  much 
as  five  cavans  of  rice  in  repayment  of  one  cavan 
advanced,  and  blames  them  for  the  unrest  in  many 
sections  of  Luzon. 

At  a  testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  former  Gov- 
ernor-General Francis  Burton  Harrison,  at  the 
Manila  Hotel,  he  says  that  during  his  later  years  it 
has  been  the  dream  of  his  life  to  see  Quezon  installed 
as  President  in  Malacanang.  He  states  that  the 
Filipinos  should  have  confidence  in  the  future  and 
declares  he  believes  that  it  is  secure  and  that  they 
will  take  their  footing  with  the  most  modern  and 
progressive  nations.  He  pays  a  tribute  to  Murphy 
for  the  help  he  has  given  the  Philippines.  Osmefia 
in  proposing  a  toast  says:  "Ladies  and  gentlemen: 
Let  us  raise  our  glass  to  Governor  Harrison,  to  lasting 
mutual  esteem  between  America  and  the  Philippines. 
Let  us  drink  to  the  health  of  our  guest,  that  the  bonds 
of  affection  and  love  he  sought  to  establish  may 
forever   endure". 

Oct.  25.—  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Teofilo  Sison 
instructs  the  provincial  governments  and  provincial 
commanders  of  the  Constabulary  not  to  allow  Sak- 
dals to  hold  meetings  or  parades,  as  the  party  has  been 
proved  to  be  "an  organized  radical,  anti-government 
association". 

Oct.  26.—  Major-General  Douglas  MacArthur, 
until  recently  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  arrives 
in  Manila,  shortly  to  assume  the  position  of  military 
adviser. 

Oct.  27. — Quezon  gives  a  dinner  in  honor  of  Mac- 
Arthur. 

The  Constabulary  is  reported  to  be  collecting  all 
revolvers  and  shot-guns  in  Cavite  as  a  precautionary 
measure  except  those  in  the  hands  of  the  police  and 
Constabulary,  and  those  held  by  Americans  and 
foreigners  who  are  not  suspected  of  any  inclination 
to  take  part  in  an  uprising. 

Oct.  28.-—  Quezon  tells  the  press  that  he  will  give  his 
utmost  attention  to  building  up  an  adequate  military 
defense.  "It  will  demonstrate  not  only  our  earnest- 
ness for  independence,  but  will  serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  we  not  only  want  independence,  but  that 
we  mean  to  keep  it.  He  states  that  in  consonance 
with  the  second  article  of  the  Constitution  he  will 
institute  compulsory  military  training. 

Dern  states  at  Honkong  that  the  Filipinos  "have 
made  good  in  all  steps  toward  attaining  independence 
and  that  he  is  sure  that  adjustment  of  Philippine- 
American  relations  can  be  accomplishedharmomously. 

Qrt  29. — The  Governor-General  issues  a  proclama- 
tion making  November  15,  the  day  of  the  inaugura- 
tion, an  official  holiday,  as  "the  event  is  one  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines" and  the  Commonwealth  government  will  then 
"enter  upon  its  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  duties 
as  provided  under  the  Constitution  of  the  Philip- 
pines, thus  making  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  the 
development  of  self-government  in  the  Philippines    . 

Sison  sends  a  circular  letter  to  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments appealing  for  cooperation  with  the  central 
government,  pointing  out  that  the  new  government 
will  be  entirely  a  government  by  Filipinos  and  that 
all  Filipinos  should  cooperate  to  make  it  succeed  as  a 
good  government.  Officials  are  directed  to  inau- 
gurate an  extensive  and  intensive  campaign  of  educa- 
tion especially  among  the  radical  groups,  especially 
through  the  holding  of  community  assemblies.  "It 
is  our  bounden  duty  not  only  to  ourselves  but  to 
posterity,  to  do  our  utmost  best  to  prevent  any  un- 
favorable reflection  on  our  capacity  to  carry  on  a 
government  based  on  the  fundamental  principles  of 
giving  ample  protection  to  life,  liberty,  and  property, 
and  to  see  that  the  United  States  shall  not  have 
occasion  to  regret  that  it  has  given  us  our  Common- 
wealth government." 

Daniel  Meairan,  Vice-President  of  Amadeo,  Cavite, 
is  shot  and  dangerously  wounded  with  a  home-made 
pistol  by  Arsenio  de  la  Rea,  Sakdal  leader,  who  is 
arrested.     Tne  motive  for  the  attack  is  not  known. 

Constabulary  in  Pangasinan  follow  the  Cavite 
example  and  collect  all  fire  arms. 

It  is  understood  that  a  decision  has  been  reached  at 
a  caucus  that  the  Speaker  of  tne  Assembly  will  be 
elected  by  the  majority  but  that  he  will  not  be  Quin- 
tin  Paredes.  Quezon  explains  that  the  speaker  will 
be  a  mere  presiding  officer  and  that  he  has  offered 
Paredes  the  much  more  important  position  of  resident 
commissioner  at  Washington. 

Oct.  30.—  Reported  that  Aguinaldo  after  a  con- 
ference with  officials  including  Osmetia  has  agreed 
to  desist  from  a  public  demonstration  on  inauguration 
day  although  he  may  continue  to  hold  his  nigthly 
meetings  in  his  "back-yard"  in  Kawit  until  next 
Saturday,  when  Dern  arrives. 

Reported  that  it  is  contemplated  to  establish  a 
standing  army  of  19,000  men  and  that  the  police 
work  now  being  done  by  the  Constabulary  will 
devolve  on  a  provost  command  of  3,500  men,  at  a 
total  annual  cost  of  P16,000,000  as  compared  to  the 
present  constabulary  appropriation  of  around  P8,- 
000,000.  General  military  training  will  be  adopted 
of  all  able-bodied  citizens,  building  up  a  potential 
trained  man-power  of  1,000,000  at  the  end  of  ten 
years. 

Nov.  1. — The  Manila-Mindanao  line  of  the  Iloilo- 
Negros  Air  Express  Company  is  formally  inaugurated 
with  a  flight  from  Manila  to  Davao,  via  Cagayan, 
Oriental  Misamis.  A  temporary  agreement  is  also 
reported  reached  between  the  Company  and  the 
Royal  Netherlands  Indies  Airways  (KNILM). 

Nov.  2. — Secretary  of  War  George  H.  Dern  and 
his  party,  including  Brig.-Gen.  Creed  F.  Cox,  Chief 
of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  arrives  in  Manila. 
Dern  states  to  the  press  that  the  plans  for  building 
up  a  national  defense  system  for  the  Philippines  are 
totally  independent  of  the  War  Department  program 
and  should  not  conflict  with  it.  No  reduction  iiv  the- 
Philippine  Scouts  force  during  the  transition  period 
is  being  considered,  and  a  change  is  not  likely. 


Orange  Juice!! 

pure  and  unadulterated, 
cold  pressed  from  mellow 
fruit,  sun-ripened  on  the 
trees  in  "Sunny  South- 
ern California"  That  is 
what   is    used    to    make 

Royal  TruOrange 

the  most  delightful  of 
fresh  fruit  bottled  bever- 
ages. It  is  the  ideal  way 
to  get  your  fresh  fruit 
juice  daily  ....  and  so 
good  for  the  children;  let 
them  have  all  they  want 
of  its  health- 
ful, deli- 
cious good- 
ness. 

Buy  it  by  the 
case — keep  a 
few  bottles 
chilled  —you 
can  serve  it 
for  any  occa- 
sion. 

It  is  another  quality 
product  of  the 

San  Miguel 
Brewery 
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Nov.  3. — Paredes  writes  a  letter  to  Quezon  opposing 
the  proposal  for  a  coalition  in  the  Assembly  and  de- 
clining  the  offer  of  the  resident  commissionership. 

Vicente  Villamin,  Filipino  lawyer  and  economist 
of  New  York  and  Washington,  arrives  in  Manila 
for  a  short  visit. 

Nov.  5. — Stated  that  while  Dern  was  in  Japan,  the 
Davao  land  situation  was  officially  brought  to  his 
attention. 

A  Constabulary  detachment  under  Lieutenant 
Lapus  from  Camp  Keithley  kills  three  members  of 
the  band  of  the  notorious  outlaw  Dimakaling  who 
has  terrorized  Lanao  for  ten  years  and  has  always 
succeeded  in  alluding  the  law  officers.  Another 
member  of  his  band  was  killed  on  October  23. 

Miriam  Farley,  research  associate  of  the  American 
Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  states 
that  without  reciprocal  tariff  concessions  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Philippines,  the  island 
sugar  industry  is  doomed.  "It  is  partly  because 
of  this  Philippine  object  lesson  that  Hawaiian  sugar 
interests  are  campaigning  strenously  for  the  admis- 
sion of  Hawaii  as  che  49th  state,  which  would  estab- 
lish the  islands  irrevocably  within  the  United  States 
tariff  wall. 

Nov.  6. — At  separate  caucusses  of  "antis"  and 
"pros"  held  in  the  morning  and  in  the  afternoon  at 
Quezon's  house,  the  coalition  proposal  is  endorsed 
by  both.  The  anti  caucus  was  featured  by  a  strong 
debate  between  Quezon  and  Paredes,  the  latter 
fighting  the  move  bitterly.  Quezon  declares  that 
under  a  coalition  he  will  be  able  to  select  the  ablest 
men  for  key  positions  in  the  government  without 
regard  to  their  party  affiliation. 


The  Governor-General  approves  the  Pan  American 
Airways  twenty-five  years  franchise  bill. 

Nov.  7. — A  joint  caucus  ratifies  the  coalition  plan. 

Mamerto  Ponce,  General  Secretary  of  the  Sakdal 
Party  and  editor  of  Malaya,  new  Sakdal  publication, 
is  arrested  in  Pasig,  Rizal. 

Nov.  8. — Vice-President  John  N.  Garner,  Speaker 
Joseph  W.  Byrns,  and  seventeen  senators  and  twenty- 
four  representatives  arrive  in  Manila,  also  a  party  of 
prominent  American  newspaper  men. 

The  American  delegation  goes  to  Baguio  to  visit 
the  gold  mines. 

Four  more  of  the  Dimakaling  bandit  gang  are 
killed  when  they  attack  a  Constabulary  patrol. 
Three   Constabulary   men   are  wounded. 

Dr.  Leopoldo  Faustino,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Science,  dies  of  cancer,  aged  43.  Fran- 
cisco Ortigas,  noted  Manila  lawyer  and  financier 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  the  Philippines,  dies  aboard  the  S.  S.  Pres- 
ident Coolidge  en  route  to  the  Philippines. 

Nov.  9. — Paredes  formally  declines  the  speakership 
at  a  caucus,  stating  that  he  prefers  to  serve  his  con- 
stituency as  a  member  of  the  Assembly.  Speaker  pro 
tempore  Jose  C.  Zulueta  also  renounces  any  claim  to 
the  office. 

A  Japanese  news  writer  and  member  of  the  East 
Asia  Economic  Investigating  Bureau,  S.  Hamano, 
now  in  Manila  warns  of  "serious  consequences"  and 
states  that  the  "feelings  and  sentiments"  of  the 
Japanese  landholders  in  Davao  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance of  amicable  relations  between  Japan  and  the 
Philippines,  "should  also  be  taken  into  consideration" 
in  the  Davao  land  question. 


Reported  that  the  Standard  Oil  Company  has 
obtained  a  contract  to  develop  a  number  of  petroleum 
concessions  in  the  Philippines  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis. 

At  a  popular  banquet  given  in  his  honor,  the 
Governor-General  states  that  it  will  be  his  policy 
as  United  States  High  Commissioner  to  help  the 
country  prepare  itself  for  complete  independence 
and  to  see  to  it  as  far  as  he  can  that  the  people  have 
a  completely  democratic  government.  He  laments 
the  disenfranchisement  of  Filipino  women  as  a  back- 
ward step. 

Maj.-Gen.  Frank  Mclntyre  (retired),  former 
chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  and  now  Phil- 
ippine Trade  Commissioner  in  Washington,  arrives 
for  the  inauguration. 

Nov.  10. — The  British  motorship  Silver  hazel,  en 
route  to  Manila  from  San  Francisco,  runs  onto  a 
rock  in  Sen  Bernardino  Strait  and  is  completely 
wrecked.  Efforts  are  continuing  to  rescue  the 
passengers  and  crew. 

November  11. — Ranking  members  of  the  two  polit- 
ical parties  in  Congress  now  in  Manila  laud  the 
stand  of  Quezon  in  abiding  by  the  ten-year  transition 
period  as  provided  in  the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act. 
Aguinaldo  reaffirms  his  stand  for  a  shorter  period 
of  from  three  to  five  years. 

Secretary  Dern  and  the  Governor-General  make 
a  brief  social  call  upon  Aguinaldo. 

The  War  Department  rules  that  Quezon  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  Commonweal  ch  will  be  entitled  to  a 
nineteen-gun  salute,  and  the  United  States  to  a 
similar  salute.  The  salute  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  twenty-one  guns. 


NEW  TITLES  IN  THE  FAMOUS  DOLLAR  BOOKS 


(Sold  at  F2.00  each) 


Bautain,  A.:     The  Art  of  Extempore  Speaking 

Beebe,  W. :     Nonsuch :  Land  of  Water 

Brom field,  L.:    Louis  Bromfield  Trilogy  (Possession,  Early 

Autumn,  Green  Bay  Tree) 
Brown,   C.  E.:     My  Animal  Friends 
Bulliet,   C.  J.:     Apples  and  Madonnas 
Campbell  &>  Detwille:     The  Lazy  Colon 
Fielding,  W.  J.:     Love  and  the  Sex  Emotions 
Guedalla,  P.:     Wellington 

Haggard,  H.  W.:     The  Lame,  the  Halt  and  the  Blind 
Marshall,  F.  W.:     The  Layman's  Legal  Guide 


Moats,  A.  L.:     No  Nice  Girl  Swears 

O'Connor,  H.:     Mellon 's  Millions 

101  World's  Great  Mystery  Stories 

Ponafidine,  E.   C:     Russia  My  Home 

Rascoe,  B.:     The  Story  of  the    World's    Great    Writers 

Seldes,  G.:     World  Panorama,   1918-1935 

Talman,  C.  F.:     A  Book  About  the  Weather 

Whipple,  S.  B.:     The  Lindbergh  Crime 

Wiggam,  A.  E.:     New  Decalogue  of  Science 

The  World's  Great  Adventure  Stories 

World's  Great  Romances 


OTHER   GREAT   BOOKS   PREVIOUSLY   ISSUED   IN 

THE  DOLLAR   SERIES 


Boccaccio,  G.:     The  Decameron  of  Boccaccio 

Burton,  R.  F.:     Arabian  Nights;  an  unexpurgated  selection 

Fielding,  W.  J.:     Sex  and  the  Love-Life 

France,  A.:     The  Revolt  of  the  Angels;  a  satire  of  scholarship  and  the 

church 
Grozier,  E.  A.   (Ed.):     100  World's  Best  Novels  Condensed 
Haggard,  H.  R.:     The  Favorite  Novels  of  H.  Rider  Haggard 
Ibsen,  H.:     Best  Known  Works  of  Ibsen 
Knopf,  O.:     The  Art  of  Being  a  Woman 

Londres,  A.:     The  Road  to  Buenos  Ayres;  story  of  white  slave  traffic 
Ludwig,  E.:     Goethe 


Maupassant,   Guy  de:     The  Complete  Novels  of  De  Maupassant; 

seven  novels  in  1 
Maupassant,   Guy  de:     Complete  Short  Stories  of  De  Maupassant 
Oppenheim,  E.  P.:     The  Oppenheim  Omnibus 
Oppenheim,  E.  P.:     Shudders  and  Thrills 
Papini,   G.:     Life  of  Christ 

Poe,  E.  A.:     The  Best  Known  Works  of  Poe;  tales  and  poems 
Sayers,  D.  L.   (Ed.):     World's  Great  Crime  Stories 
Seabrook,  W.  B.:     Jungle  Ways;  account  of  cannibalism  and  secret 

ceremonies  of  jungle  magic 
Shaw,  C.   G.:     The  Road  to  Culture 

Wilde,  O.:     The  Best  Known  Works  of  Wilde;  6  vols,  in  1 
Yeats- Brown,  F:     Lives  of  a  Bengal  Lancer 


(Send  for  our  lists  of  T2.00  and  Tl.90  books) 

Philippine  Education  Company,  Inc. 
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Nov.  11. — The  Governor-General  is  informed  that 
President  Roosevelt  has  approved  the  mining  bill 
passed  by  the  Legislature  during  the  last  session  and 
has  also  accepted  the  gift  of  a  site  for  the  residence 
and  offices  for  the  United  States  High  Commissioner 
in  Manila. 

Nov.  12. — A  Japanese  goodwill  newspaper  air- 
plane, owned  by  the  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi  and  the 
Osaka  Mainichi,  arrives  in  Manila  at  2:15  p.  m. 
The  plane  left  Tokyo  Sunday  and  the  last  lap  started 
about  9:00  a.  m.  from  Taihoku,  Formosa. 

The  Legislature  holds  a  special  session  in  honor 
of  Garner  and  Byrns. 

The  Constabulary  cancells  all  leave  as  Sakdal 
activity  is  again  reported,  especially  in  Cavite. 

Nov.  13. — At  a  meeting  in  the  Plaza  Hotel,  Manila, 
Aguinaldo  again  advocates  a  shortening  of  the  tran- 
sition period,  declaring  that  the  Filipinos  would  be 
willing  to  undergo  any  sacrifices.  He  charges  that 
Cdngress  has  made  several  attempts  to  grant  inde- 
pendence at  an  early  period  but  was  always  opposed 
by  Filipino  political  leaders.  A  resolution  is  adopted 
urging  the  people  to  hold  meetings  in  the  municipal- 
ities and  barrios  to  pass  resolutions  in  favor  of  early 
independence  and  another  resolucion  endorses  the 
stand  of  Paredes  in  his  opposition  to  Quezon's  plan 
to  reduce  the  power  of  the  speaker's  office.  The 
allegedly  high-handed  methods  of  the  government 
in  refusing  to  permit  Aguinaldo's  followers  to  hold 
meetings  in  public  is  attacked. 

Sakdal  leaders  address  a  memorial  to  Dern  expres- 
sing the  desire  for  immediate  independence. 

Nov.  14.—  The  Governor-General  addresses  the 
Philippine  Legislature  in  joint  session  on  "the  state 
of  tne  nation",  counselling  the  Filipino  leaders  and 
people  to  put  aside  personal  aspects  where  the  interest 
of  the  government  is  concerned  and  declaring  that 
"all  officials  should  be  humble  before  the  majesty 
Cf  the  law"  and  that  "above  personal  success  and 
personal  loyalty,  the  good  citizen  and  true  patriot 
will  place  the  supremacy  of  the  law,  duty  to  the 
.state,  and  devotion  to  the  public  welfare".  He 
praises  the  leaders  and  the  Legislature,  pays  Spain  a 
tribute  for  its  contribution  to  Philippine  culture, 
speaics  of  the  rapid  progress  of  education,  of  the 
improvements  in  public  works,  shipping,  and  avia- 
tion, stresses  that  economic  advances  made  here 
have  not  been  based  on  exploitation  but  that  "a 
good  share  of  the  profit  has  been  passed  all  the  way 
down  the  line,  resulting  in  the  highest  labor  wage 
in  the  Orient",  and  declares  that  tne  Philippines  had 
"led  during  the  American  administration  all  other 
Oriental  countries  in  progress  made  in  health  and 
welfare",  refers  to  the  progress  made  in  penology 
""with  the  adoption  of  the  most  advanced  institutions 
in  use  in  the  United  States  and  Europe",  states  that 
public  finance  is  on  a  sound  basis  but  warns  against 
excess  expenditures,  and  ends  with  the  statement, 
"The  great  and  happy  venture  of  the  American  and 
Filipino  people  is  not  yet  ended.  With  an  altered 
framework  and  broader  autonomy,  the  Philippine 
government  goes  on  under  the  American  flag  with 
the  full  confidence  and  support  of  the  people  and 
government  of  the   United   States". 

Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  is  sworn  in  as 
United  States  High  Commissioner  at  Malacanang 
at  4:20,  Associate  Justice  George  A.  Malcolm  admin- 
istering the  oath,  in  the  presence  of  President-elect 
Manuel  L.  Quezon  and  other  high  American  and 
Filipino  officials.  Among  the  Governor-General  s 
last  official  acts  are  signing  the  local  air  franchise 
bills  and  vetoing  the  bill  authorizing  the  sale  of 
liquors  among  the  non-Christians  in  the  Mountain 
Province.  ^  ^ 

William  Allen  White,  noted  American  editor,  states 
in  a  Rotary  Club  address  that  the  Philippines  won  t 
be  abandoned  by  America.  "She  will  always  have 
a  kindly  eye  on  you  and  all  she  will  require  is  a 
straightforward,  clear  presentation  of  facts,  and  help 
will  be  extended  when  it  is  needed". 

Fifty  persons  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the  bilter- 
hazel  reach  ManiU  aboard  two  U.  S.  destroyers  and 
the  bodies  of  Mrs.  Neil  Williams  and  B.  C.  Mac- 
Pherson  who  died  from  exposure.  The  Captain, 
H.  Lennard,  and  a  sailor  are  among  the  missing  ana 
are  believed  to  have  perished. 

Pope  Pius  XI  sends  the  Philippines  his  apostolic 
benediction.  ,    ,  cc  •  1 

Nov  1, 5.—  Governor-General  Murphy  s  last  official 
act  is  to  pardon  thirty  "political"  prisoners,  sakdals 
and  communists,  stating  to  newspaper  men  he  wants 
to  set  an  example  of  tolerance  where  differences  ot 
opinion  are  concerned. 

With  impressive  ceremonies  on  the  steps  ot  tne 
Legislative  Building,  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  is  inaugurated.  Following  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  high  personages  present  and  an  invocation 
by  His  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Gabriel  M.  Reyes, 
D.D  Archbishop  of  Cebu,  Governor-General  Murphy 
introduces  the  Secretary  of  War  who  makes  a  notable 
address  on  United  States  policy  in  the  Philippines, 
after   which   he   requests   the    Governor-General   to 


read  the  proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announcing  the  results  of  the  election  of  the 
officers  of  the  Commonwealth.  The  oath  of  office 
is  administered  to  President-elect  Manuel  L.  Quezon 
by  Chief  Justice  Ramon  Avancena  and  a  nmij|ea-gun 
salute  is  fired.  The  oath  is  then  adminiijired  to 
Vice-President  Sergio  Osmefia  and  later  to  tie  dele- 
gates-elect of  the  National  Assembly.  Thereupon, 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  behalf  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  declares  that  the  Philippine  Gov- 
ernment has  terminated  and  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment now  enters  upon  its  rights,  privileges,  powers, 
and  duties,  as  provided  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
Philippines.  President  Quezon  divers  an  address 
outlining  the  policies  he  will  follow.  After  a  civic 
and  military  parade.  President  Quezon  goes  to 
Malacanang  and  High  Commissioner  Murphy  goes 
to  the  Manila  Hotel,  both  with  Cavalry  escorts,  the 
latter  laLer  returning  to  Malacanang  as  a  guest  ot 
President  Quezon  who  will  not  immediately  occupy 
the  palace. 

President  Quezon  issues  an  executive  order  direct- 
ing Philippine  officials  to  take  their  oaths  of  office 
as  early  as  practicable  and  prescribing  the  form, 
and  calls  a  special  session  of  the  National  Assembly 
for  November  22. 

The  Japanese  Foreign  Minister  sends  his  congra- 
tulations to  President  Quezon  through  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  wishing  the  new  government 
a  happy  and  prosperous  future  and  expressing  tne 
hope  that  it  will  "contribute  to  the  promotion  of 
peace  in  East  Asia".  Foreign  Secretary  Sir  Samuel 
Hoare  also  addresses  a  message  of  goodwill  to  ^res- 
ident Quezon  through  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

Yot,  lfj  — President  Quezon  names  Vice-President 
Osmena  acting  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction,  vice 
former  Vice-Governor  J.  R.  Hayden,  who  leaves  for 
the  United  States  shortly.  Cnief  Justice  Ramon 
Avancena  is  reappointed  to  the  presidency  ot  tne 
Supreme  Court.  Jaime  Hernandez  Deputy  Insular 
Auditor,  is  named  Auditor-General.  Under-Secre- 
tary Jorge  B.  Vargas  is  appointed  Secretary  to  tne 
President. 

President  Quezon  appoints  Maj^Gen.  Douglas 
Mac  Arthur  military  adviser  to  the  Commonweai.n 
and  creates  a  Board  of  National  Defense  with  himself 
as  Chairman  and  Osmefia  as  vice-chairman  and  with 
the  following  membership:  all  the  members  ot 
the  Cabinet,  Assemblymen  Francisco  Enage  and 
Daniel  Maramba,  Brig.-Gen.  Basiho  Valdes,  Pro- 
vincial Governors  Hermenegildo  Villanueva  and  Juan 
Cailles,  the  revolutionary  Generals  Jose  Alejandrino 
and  Teodoro  Sandiko,  and  Lieu,.-Col.  Paulino  San- 
tos, Secretary. 

Lieut.-Col.  Abraham  Garfinkle,  US.  Army,  for- 
merly Aide  to  the  Governor-General  has  been  desig- 
nated Aide  to  the  President  of  the  Commonwealth, 
assisted  by  Maj.  Arsenio  Natividad  (P.C.). 

C  W  Franks,  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General, 
has  been  designated  Chief  of  the  Statistics  Division 
in  the  High  Commissioner's  office;  Richard  T.  hAy 
Assistant  Secretary  to  the  High  Com— er ^  and 
chief  clerk  and  passport  clerk;  Norman  Hill  Assistant 
Administrative  Officer;  Miss  Baumgartner  Assistant 
Secretary Most  of  the  rest  of  the  Malacanang 
personnelexcept  a  number  of  clerks  who join the :  High 
Commissioner's  office,  are  retained  by  President 
Quezon.  As  already  announced,  J. ^eldon  Jones 
and  E  D  Hester  have  been  appointed  Financial 
Adviser  and  Assistant  Financial  Adviser  respectively, 
and  E.  W.  Kemp,  legal  adviser. 

Dern  leaves  Manila  on  the  U.  S.  S.  Chester  for  the 
United  States  via  Hoilo,  Cebu,  Zamboanga,  and 
Davao. 

Mr  Wirjopranato,  delegate  of  a  Javanese  political 
parly  recently  arrived  in  the  Phil ippmes  receives 
a  radio  wishing  the  Philippine  people  success  from 
Mr.  Thamrin,  party  chairman. 

Former  Sen.  Harry  B  Hawes,  on Jhj ,  occa jsion  of 
the  presentation  of  an  oil  portrait  of  the  late :  Sen^ 
Bronson  Cutting  at  Malacanang,  tells  ^s  audience 
that  he  has  been  "informed  on  the  verj  high" 
authority  in  the  United  States"  that  the  ten-year 
transition  period  will  not  be  changed  He  declares 
that  Senator  Cutting  and  himself  "believed  that  the 
transition  period  should  have  been  fifteen  years  and 
that  the  plebiscite  should  have  been  placed  at  the 
end  of  this  period  and  not  at  the  beginning,  and  that 
(Continued  on  page  641) 


Astronomical  Data  for 
December,  1935 

By  the  Weather  Bureau 


Sunrise  and  Sunset 

(Upper  Limb) 


Dec.  2 
Dec.  7 
Dec.  12 
Dec.  17 
Dec.  22 
Dec.  27 

Eclipse 


Rises 
.6:06  a.m. 
.6:09  a.m. 
.6:11  a.m. 
.6:14  a.m. 
.6:17  a.m. 
,  .6:19  a.m. 


Sets 
5:25  p.m. 
5:26  p.m. 
5:28  p.m. 
5:30  p.m. 
5:32  p.m. 
5:35  p.m. 


Moonrise  and  Mo  onset 

(Upper  Limb) 

Rises  Sets 

December     1 10:22  a.m.  10:11  p.m. 

December     2 11:07  a.m.  11:10  p.m 

December     3 11:50  a.m. 

December     4 12:33  p.m.  12:06  a.m. 

December     5 1:16  p.m.  1:02  a.m. 

December     6 2:00  p.m.  2:30  a.m. 

December     7 2:48  p.m.  2:59  a.m. 

December     8 3:41p.m.  4:30  a.m. 

December     9 4:37  p.m.  5:02  a.m. 

December  10 5:35  p.m.  6:33  a.m. 

December  11 6:33  p.m.  7:01  a.m. 

December  12 7:31  p.m.  7:55   a.m. 

December  13 8:25  p.m.  8:44  a.m. 

December  14    9:17  p.m.  9:27  a.m. 

December  15 10:06  p.m.  10:06  a.m. 

December  16 10:53  p.m.  10:43  a.m. 

December  17 11:39  p.m.  H'-JS  »•«*• 

December  18 11:DJ  am- 

December  19 12:25  a.m.  12:28  p.m. 

December  20 1:12  a.m.  1:05  p.m. 

December  21 2:01a.m.  1:J4  p.m. 

December  22 2:52  a.m.  2:28  p.m. 

December  23 3:46  a.m.  3:17  p.m. 

December  24 4:42  a.m.  4:11  p.m. 

December  25 5:39  a.m.  5:08  p.m. 

December  25 6:35  a.m.  6:07  p.m. 

December  27 7:28  a.m.  7:08  p.m. 

December  28 8:18  a.m.  8:07  p.m. 

December  29 9:05  a.m.  9:06  p.m. 

December  30 9:49  a.m.  10:02  p.m. 

December  31 10:32  a.m.  10:58  p.m. 

Phases  of  the  Moon 

First  Ouarter on  the     3rd  at     3:28  p.m. 

Full  MDon on  the  10th  at  11:10  a.m. 

Last  Quarter on  the  18th  at     5:57  a.m. 

New  Moon on  the  25ti  at     1:49  a.m. 

Perigee on  the     6th  at     6:06  a.m. 

Apogee on  the  18th  at  10:42  a.m. 

Perigee on  the  30th  at  11:24  p.m. 

Season  t„„ 

Winter's  solstice  on  the  23rd  of  December  at  1.6 1 
a.  m. 

The  Planets  for  the  15th 

MERCURY  rises  at  6:29  a.  m.  and  sets  al  5:JO 
p.  m.     The  planet  is  too  close  to  the  Sun  for  observa- 

1  VENUS  rises  at  3:00  a.  m.  and  sets  at  2:36  p.  m. 
The  planet  miy  be  found  in  the  eastern  horizon  in 
the  constellation  of  Virgo  before  sunrise. 

MARS  rises  at  9:22  a.  m.  and  sets  at  8:38  p.  m. 
At  8:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  in  the  western 
horizon  in  the   constellation  of  Capricorn. 

JUPITER  rises  at  5:13  a.  m.  and  sets  at  4:27  p  m. 
The  planet  may  be  found  in  the  eastern  horizon  m 
the  constellation  of  Scorpius  just  before  sunme. 

SATURN  rises  at  11:04  a.  m.  and  sets  at  lu.£J 
p.  m.     At  9:00  p.  m.  the  planet  may  be  found  in  tne 
western  horizon  in  the  constellacion  of  Aquarius. 
The  Principal  Bright  Stars  for  9:00  p.  m. 

North  of  the  Zenith  South  of  the  ^nfth 

Deneb  in  Cygnus  Formalhaut  in  Piscis  Aus- 

Aldebaran  in  Taurus  trahs  Tr,v,Q„„Q 

Capella  in  Auriga  «  Achernar  >*  Eridanus    . 

Castor  and  Pollux Jn     fcBetelgeuse    and    Rigel    in 

Gemini  Sir?usTn  Canis  Major 

Procyon  in  Canis  Minor 


GOODBYE 
CORNS ! 

GETS-IT  is  sure  death 
to  corns,   Instantly 
stops  4pain.         i 


Better 

because 

it's 

liquid 


On  the  December  the  26th  there  will  be  an  annular 
eclipse  of  the  Sun  invisible  in  the  Philippines.  The 
path  of  the  annular  phase  will  pass  near  to  the  South 
Pole.  The  eclipse  will  be  visible  as  partial  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America. 


GETS -IT 


Salicylic  Acid  14.0%;  Zinc  Chloride  2.6%;  Ether  12%; 
Alcohol  9.0%;  Flexible  CoUodionq.  ». 

5-8-E 
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F50.00 
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PHILIPPINE    MAGAZINE 
CLASSROOM    RATES 

Special  Classroom  Rates  are  quoted  to 
high  school  principals  or  instructors  in  English 
on  six  or  more  copies  a  month  mailed  to  one 
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STUDENTS 

v  I  she  Philippine  Magazine  Essay  Contest 
is  open  to  all  students  regularly  en- 
rolled in  high  school  classes  on  the  Philippine 
Magazine  High  School  List  as  using  the  Ma- 
gazine in  courses  during  the  1935-1936  term. 

The  type  of  essay  is  not  restricted, 
but  essays  must  not  exceed  1500  words  in 
length. 

Essays  must  reach  the  Philippine  Ma- 
gazine office  not  later  than  April  30,  1936. 
Each  essay  must  be  accompanied  by  the 
student's  signed  statement  that  the  essay 
is  original,  not  copied  from  any  source,  and 
never  before  published  excepting  in  a  school 
paper.  The  instructor's  endorsement,  not- 
ing name  and  address,  must  appear  on  the 
student's  statement. 

No  manuscripts  will  be  returned.  The 
prize-winning  essays  will  be  announced  in 
the  June,  1936,  Philippine  Magazine,  and 
will  be  the  property  of  the  Magazine 
publisher. 
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The  Pacific  Barrier  Overcome 

No  other  single  factor  in  Philippine  life  is  likely  to  be  so  important— politically,  economically,  and 
culturally— as  the  new  air  connection  which  brings  the  Philippines  as  close  to  America  as  California  is 
to  the  Atlantic  coast  by  land  transportation. 


Photograph  by  Teodoro  Arceo 

Arrival  of  Pan  American  Airways'   "China  Clipper'  in  Manila  Bay  on  its  Initial  Flight,  November  29,  1935 
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Only  a  short  distance  of  less  than  a  thousand 
miles  remains  to  be  linked  to  unite  the  8,600- 
mile  trans-Pacific  airline  of  Pan  American  Air- 
ways with  the  9,000-mile  Royal  Dutch  Line  that 
connects  Batavia  with  Amsterdam. 


The  Holy  River  Ganges 


Flight  to  Europe 

via  the  K.L.M.  (Royal  Dutch  Airlines) 


^tlil 


An  Oasis  Slowly  Disappearing  under  the  Sands 


The  Great  Airdrome  at  Amsterdam — Schiphol 


Edades  (sitting  on  the  stairs)  at  Work 
on  a  Mural  for  the  New  State  Theater 


Victorio  Edades 
and  His  Art 


'The  Arts",  an  Edades  Mural  in  the  Home  of 
Mr.  Juan  Nakpil 


'The  Harvest",  a  Mural  by  Edades  in  the  Home  of 
Mr.  Vicente  Rufino 
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Manuel  L.  Quezon  Taking  the  Oath  as  President  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines 


The  Inauguration 

of  the 
Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines 


A  View  of  the  Vast  Crowd 


"%^ 


^y& 


A  Section  of  the  Parade  after  the  Inaugural  Ceremonies 


Photographs  by  Tsodoro  Arc  to 
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Editorials 


Only  the  dullest  minds   could  have  failed  to  be 
stirred  and  the  most  stolid  hearts  remained  unmov- 
ed by  the  historic  inaugura- 
The  Inauguration     tion  ceremonies — all  the  more 
of  the  impressive    because    of   their 

Commonwealth  simplicity — of    the    Govern- 

ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Philippines  in  Manila  on  the  fifteenth  of  last  month. 

The  address  of  Secretary  of  War,  George  H.  Dern,  re- 
affirming America's  "unprecedented  colonial  policy",  was 
a  statement  of  world  importance. 

He  declared  that  the  Philippines  came  under  the  American  flag 
"through  the  fortunes  of  war"  and  "without  premeditated  aggression 
and  no  thought  of  territorial  aggrandisement";  that  "Americans  in- 
stinctively sympathized"  with  the  Filipino  struggle  for  freedom  which 
had  begun  before  the  American  occupation;  that  a  "policy  of  colonial 
expansion  and  exploitation  was  a  departure  from  the  national  ideals 
and  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  American  people";  that  it  was  recog- 
nized that  the  "Filipinos  had  the  same  rights  we  claimed  when  we  were 
colonists  of  Great  Britain";  that  a  decision  was  soon  made  to  give  the 
people  of  the  Philippines  independence  when  they  were  ready  for  it; 
that  that  promise  was  made  in  good  faith  but  that  "in  order  that  it 
might  be  creditably  carried  out,  a  period  of  training  and  preparation 
was  implied";  that  the  answer  to  the  question  "  'Why  does  the  United 
States  give  up  so  valuable  a  territorial  possession?'  "  is  that  "the  value 
of  the  Islands  to  the  United  States  does  not  enter  into  the  calculation  • 
we  have  proceeded  in  accordance  with  the  American  conception  of  the 
fundamental  right  of  peoples  to  govern  themselves";  that  the  "prac- 
tical question  of  how  and  when  (the  promise)  should  be  carried  out" 
arose;  that  the  people  of  the  Philippines  "through  no  fault  of  their  own 
had  not  been  trained  in  the  difficult  art  of  self-government  and  had 
never  been  given  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  their  capacity  to  rule 
themselves";  that  America  had  "no  means  of  knowing  whether  they 
had  been  disciplined  ...  to  abide  by  the  expressed  will  of  the  majority... 
and  that  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  how  popular  government  could 
be  successful  without  popular  education  which  we  Americans  regard 
as  the  key-stone  of  the  arch  of  democracy";  that  "so  one  of  the  first 
things  we  did  was  to  send  school  teachers  over  here  in  large  numbers 
to  establish  a  progressive  educational  system";  that  "popular  govern- 
ment was  begun  promptly  and  developed  steadily.  .  .  .  The  election 
of  municipal  and  provincial  officials  was  the  first  step,  soon  to  be  follow- 
ed by  an  elective  house  of  the  legislature,  and  somewhat  later  by  a 
completely  elective  legislature  .  .  .  now  we  are  taking  the  last  step"; 
that  "the  Tydings-McDuffie  Act,  passed  in  1934,  and  accepted  by  the 
Philippine  Legislature,  is  the  result  of  an  earnest  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  meet  the  aims  and  aspirations  of  the  Filipino  people 
so  far  as  was  consistent  with  the  various  interests  affected  thereby"; 
that  "its  enactment  is  an  expression  of  confidence  ...  in  the  capacity 
of  the  Filipino  people  to  carry  out  successfully  the  next  and  final  steps 
in  the  program";  that  the  "prescribed  transition  period  of  ten  years 
before  complete  independence  becomes  an  accomplished  fact  seemed 
advisable  and  prudent  in  order  to  launch  the  Philippine  Republic  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices"  and  that  it  "provides  adequate  safe-guards 
for  the  interests  of  both  the  American  and  the  Filipino  people";  that  "the 
problems  that  must  be  worked  out  in  this  period  are  vital  and  must  be 
given  the  most  careful  and  thorough  consideration";  that  the  "enlarged 
powers  granted  .  .  .  reside  essentially  in  the  people"  and  the  govern- 
ment is  "being  organized  in  accordance  with  your  own  Constitution 
formulated  and  drafted  by  delegates  of  your  own  selection",  and  an 
"enlightened,  democratic  document  that  does  great  credit  to  the  Filipino 
people",  containing  "a  Bill  of  Rights"  which  is  "perhaps  the  greatest 


heritage  that  the  United  States  has  bequeathed  to  you"  and 
which  was  "included  in  both  the  first  and  second  organic  acts 
of  the  Congress  and  carried  over  into  your  Constitution";  that 
"Your  President  and  Vice-President,  the  members  of  your 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  other  Island  officials  heretofore  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  will  take  of- 
fice under  your  own  Constitution  and  the  laws  of  your  own 
National  Assembly  .  .  .  thus  local  affairs  pass  to  your  own  control, 
and  you  have  the  full  responsibility  of  citizens  of  the  Philippines 
upon  whose  shoulders  rests  the  mantle  of  government";  that  the 
"exalted  office"  of  governor-general  has  been  "filled  by  a  long  line  of 
distinguished  Americans"  and  the  last  of  these,  the  Hon.  Frank  Murphy, 
now  becomes  "the  first  United  States  High  Commissioner  .  .  .  who  will 
be  the  representative  of  American  sovereignty  and  authority  in  your 
country";  that  "we  hope,  of  course,  that  the  world  will  say  of  us  that 
our  work  has  been  well  done;  but  especially  we  hope  that  you,  the  people 
of  these  Islands,  may  continue  to  look  with  grateful  appreciation  upon 
the  day  that  set  this  beautiful  land  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States  and  to  feel  that  our  sojourn  here  has  been  a  benediction  to  you.... 
We  shall  continue  to  be  united  by  the  bands  of  comradeship  and  mutual 
good  will";  that  he  trusts  that  the  "people  of  the  United  States  will  not 
forget  to  be  grateful  to  the  men  and  women  who  have  reflected  credit 
upon  their  native  land  by  giving  their  talents,  their  energies,  and  their 
years  to  the  service  of  their  country  and  yours  in  this  far-away  terri- 
tory"; that  he  should  be  "unfair"  if  he  did  not  point  out  that  the  "main 
credit  for  the  rapid  evolution  of  your  popular  government  is  due  to 
yourselves  .  .  .  your  passion  for  independence  .  .  .  your  capacity  to 
perform  the  varied  and  intricate  tasks  of  government";  and  that  "as 
Americans  we  do  not  boast  of  what  we  have  done  .  .  .  but  rather  are 
gratified  at  having  been  given  the  rare  privilege  of  cooperating  with 
you  in  establishing  a  new  democratic  member  of  the  family  of  nations 
in  the  Western  Pacific".  The  Secretary  then  addressed  Mr.  Quezon 
directly,  saying:  "Mr.  President,  as  generally  affecting  the  affairs  of  the 
Filipino  people,  I  feel  that  you  have  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  carry 
out  the  next  steps  of  this  vital  program.  The  responsibility  for  the 
happiness  and  well-being  of  this  people  is  entrusted  to  the  new  Govern- 
ment under  your  leadership.  ...  I  most  cordially  wish  you  every 
success  in  the  administration  of  your  high  office."  And  then,  addressing 
the  people,  he  said:  "And  so,  citizens  of  the  Philippines,  I  congratulate 
you  with  all  my  heart  upon  the  consummation  of  your  desires.  May 
your  self-rule  always  be  characterized  by  that  enlightened  justice  which 
alone  can  make  you  a  great  nation.  And  may  you  always  have  reason 
to  feel  that  the  United  States  is  interested  in  your  welfare  and  is  your 
true  friend". 

After  this  compendious  and  eloquent  address,  and  a 
reading  by  Governor-General  Frank  Murphy  of  the  Pres- 
idential proclamation  announcing  the  results  of  the  elec- 
tion, the  Hon.  Ramon  Avancena,  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Philippine  Supreme  Court,  administered  the  oath  of  office 
to  President-elect  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  who  was  obviously 
moved  when  he  said: 

"I  .  .  .  hereby  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  faithfully  and  conscientiously 
fulfill  my  duties  as  President  of  the  Philippines,  preserve  and  defend 
its  Constitution,  execute  its  laws,  do  justice  to  every  man,  and  conse- 
crate myself  to  the  service  of  the  Nation;  and  I  hereby  declare  that  I 
recognize  and  accept  the  supreme  authority  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  Philippines  and  will  maintain  true  faith  and  allegiance 
thereto.     So  help  me  God." 

Then  came  the  salute  to  the  first  President  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  the  Philippines — a  salute  of  nineteen  guns*, 
and  the  playing  of  the  Philippine  National  Anthem. 
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The  emotional  tension  was  broken  somewhat  by  the 
administration  of  the  oath  of  office  to  Vice-President-elect 
Sergio  Osmena  and  a  little  later  to  the  Members-elect  of 
the  National  Assembly,  but  feelings  rose  again  and  many 
an  eye  was  wet  when  the  Secretary  of  War  once  more  stepped 
forward  and  solemnly  declared  on  behalf  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  that  the  Government  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Islands  had  terminated  and  that  the  new  Govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  now  entered 
upon  its  rights,  privileges,  powers,  and  duties.  .  .  . 

The  last  act  of  the  historic  drama  witnessed  by  several 
hundred  thousand  quiet  and  orderly  people  ranged  in  a 
great  mass  about  the  front  of  the  Legislative  Building  where 
the  ceremonies  took  place,  and  who  also  lined  the  tops  of 
the  walls  of  the  four  hundred-year-old  city  some  distance 
away,  was  the  inaugural  address  of  President  Quezon. 

The  address  was  also  short  and  to  the  point. 

"We  are  seeing  the  fruition  of  our  age-old  striving  for  liberty",  he 
said.  "We  are  witnessing  the  final  stage  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  noblest 
undertaking  ever  attempted  by  any  nation  in  its  dealing  with  a  subject 
people.  And  how  well  this  task  has  been  performed  is  attested  to  by 
the  blessings  which  from  fourteen  million  people  go  to  America  in  this 
solemn  hour.  President  McKinley's  cherished  hope  has  been  fulfilled — 
the  Filipinos  look  back  with  gratitude  to  the  day  when  Destiny  placed 
their  land  under  the  beneficent  guidance  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States." 

Referring  to  the  many  distinguished  Americans  "who  have  traveled 
ten  thousand  miles  to  witness  this  historic  event",  he  said  that  "by 
their  presence,  the  whole  American  Nation  is  here  to  rejoice  with  us 
in  the  fulfillment  of  America's  pledge  generously  given  that  the  Filipino 
people  is  to  become  free  and  independent."  "It  is  my  hope",  he  stated, 
"that  the  ties  of  friendship  and  affection  which  bind  the  Philippines 
to  America  will  remain  unbroken  and  grow  stronger  after  the  severance 
of  our  political  relations". 

He  next  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  Filipino  people  appreciation  for 
the  "just  and  efficient  administration"  of  Governor- General  Frank 
Murphy  and  for  the  "valuable  assistance  he  has  rendered  us  in  the  diffi- 
cult task  of  laying  the  constitutional  foundations  of  our  new  Govern- 
ment" and  also  asked  for  a  moment's  pause  "in  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Rizal  and  Bonifacio  and  all  the  heroes  of  our  sacred  cause  in  deep 
acknowledgement  of  their  patriotic  devotion  and  supreme  sacrifice". 

Turning  from  the  past  to  the  present,  he  declared:  "We  do  not  have 
to  tear  down  the  existing  institutions  in  order  to  make  way  for  statelier 
structures.  There  will  be  no  violent  changes  from  the  established 
order  of  things,  except  such  as  may  be  absolutely  necessary  to  carry 
into  effect  the  innovations  contemplated  by  the  Constitution.  A  new 
edifice  shall  arise,  not  out  of  the  ashes  of  the  past,  but  out  of  the  stand- 
ing materials  of  the  living  present". 

He  pointed  out  that  "reverence  for  the  law,  as  the  expression  of  the 
popular  will,  is  the  starting  point  in  a  democracy"  and  that  the  "main- 
tenance of  peace  and  public  order  is  the  joint  obligation  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  citizen",  and  warned  that  widespread  disorder  and  law- 
lessness might  "cause  the  downfall  of  constitutional  government  and 
lead  to  American  intervention"  and  that  "even  after  independence,  if 
we  should  prove  ourselves  incapable  of  protecting  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  nationals  and  foreigners,  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the  danger 
of  intervention  by  foreign  powers".  But  "no  one",  he  went  on,  "need 
have  any  misgivings  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Government  toward 
lawless  individuals  or  subversive  movements.  They  shall  be  dealt  with 
firmly.  Sufficient  armed  forces  will  be  maintained  at  all  times  to  quell 
and  suppress  any  rebellion  against  the  authority  of  this  Government 
or  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States". 

From  the  matter  of  public  order,  he  passed  logically  to  a  reference 
to  the  judiciary,  stating  that  "to  bulwark  the  fortification  of  an  orderly 
and  just  government,  it  shall  be  my  task  to  appoint  to  the  bench  only 
men  of  proven  honesty,  character,  learning,  and  ability,  so  that  every 
one  may  feel  when  he  appears  before  the  courts  of  justice  that  he  will 
be  protected  in  his  rights  and  that  no  man  in  this  country  from  the 
Chief  Executive  to  the  last  citizen  is  above  the  law".     Speaking  of  the 
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"acute  unemployment  and  economic  distress  which  threatens  the 
stability  of  governments  the  world  over",  he  said,  "Protection  to  labor, 
especially  to  working  women  and  minors,  just  regulation  of  the  relations 
between  labor  and  capital  in  industry  and  agriculture,  solicitous  regard 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  for  the  well-being  of  the  masses,  are  the 
means  to  bring  about  the  needed  economic  and  social  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  component  elements  of  society." 

He  stated  that  a  government  "draws  the  breath  of  life  from  its 
finances"  and  declared  that  it  was  his  duty  to  see  to  it  that  the  Gov- 
ernment lives  within  its  income.  He  pointed  out  that  "the  larger 
expenditures  which  the  grave  responsibilities  ahead  of  us  will  entail, 
including  national  defense,  must  be  borne  by  taxation",  and  that  while 
"so  long  as  we  are  able  to  meet  those  responsibilities  from  our  present 
income,  we  shall  not  impose  new  taxes",  "we  are  among  the  least  taxed 
people  in  the  world",  and  "when  necessity  arises,  we  should  be  willing 
to  accept  the  burden  of  increased  taxation.  Liberty  and  independence 
can  be  possessed  only  by  those  who  are  ready  to  pay  the  price  in  life 
or  fortune". 

President  Quezon  realizes  however  that  merely  heavier  taxation 
would  not  meet  the  problems  that  must  be  faced,  and  he  went  on  to 
say  that  "to  enable  us  more  adequately  to  meet  the  new  responsibilities 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  to  raise  the  living  conditions  of  our  people, 
we  must  increase  the  wealth  of  the  Nation  by  giving  greater  impetus 
to  economic  development,  improving  our  methods  of  agriculture,  diver- 
sifying our  crops,  creating  new  industries,  and  fostering  our  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  I  trust  that  the  forthcoming  trade  conference 
between  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  will 
result  in  a  more  just  and  beneficial  commercial  relation  between  the 
two  countries" — ref erring  obviously  to  the  trade  restrictions  laid  down 
in  the  Ty dings- McDuffie  Act. 

Numerous  other  points,  he  said,  have  already  been  touched  upon  at 
length  in  the  platform  of  the  Coalition  and  in  his  speech  in  acceptance 
of  the  nomination  for  President,  "and  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  reite- 
rate my  views  regarding  them.  Having  been  elected  on  the  virtuality 
of  that  platform  and  the  policies  enunciated  by  me  in  the  course  of  the 
presidential  campaign,  I  renew  my  pledge  faithfully  to  carry  them  into 
execution". 

"Amity  and  friendship,  fairness  and  the  square  deal  in  our  relations 
with  other  nations  and  their  citizens  or  subjects,  protection  of  their 
legitimate  investments  and  pursuits,  in  return  for  their  temporary 
allegiance  to  our  institutions  and  laws,  are  the  assurances  I  make  on 
behalf  of  the  new  Government  to  Americans  and  foreigners  who  may 
desire  to  live,  trade,  and  otherwise  associate  with  us  in  the  Philippines". 

President  Quezon  closed  his  address  with  the  words:  "In  the  enor- 
mous task  of  fully  preparing  ourselves  for  independence,  we  shall  be 
beset  with  serious  difficulties,  but  we  will  resolutely  march  forward. 
I  appeal  to  your  patriotism  and  summon  your  nobility  of  heart  so  that 
we  may,  united  in  the  common  endeavor,  once  more  dedicate  ourselves 
to  the  realization  of  our  national  destiny.  I  face  the  future  with  hope 
and  fortitude,  certain  that  God  never  abandons  a  people  who  ever 
follow  His  unerring  and  guiding  Hand.  May  He  give  me  light,  strength, 
and  courage,  that  I  may  not  falter  in  the  hour  of  service  to  my  people". 

Thus  the  ceremonies  ended  with  an  appeal  to  God  as  they 
had  opened  with  an  invocation  to  Him  by  His  Grace,  the 


*NOTE:—  "The  National  salute  of  21  guns  is  the  salute  for  the  National  flag, 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  presidents  of  foreign  republics  or  sovereigns  of 
foreign  states  visiting  the  United  States.  The  Vice-President  of  the  United  States 
and  American  and  foreign  ambassadors  are  saluted  with  19  guns;  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
the  Chief  Justice,  a  congressional  committee,  governors  within  their  respective 
States  and  Territories,  viceroy  or  governor-general  of  provinces  belonging  to  foreign 
States,  general  of  the  army,  admiral  of  the  navy  and  same  ranks  in  foreign  armies 
and  navies,  17  guns;  American  or  foreign  envoys,  or  ministers  plenipotentiary, 
assistant  secretaries  of  the  navy  or  war,  lieutenant-general  or  a  major-general  com- 
manding the  army,  and  corresponding  ranks  in  the  navy  and  foreign  armies  and 
navies,  15  guns;  ministers-resident  accredited  to  the  United  States,  major-general, 
rear-admiral,  and  corresponding  ranks  of  foreign  armies  and  navies,  13  guns;  and 
charge  d'affaires,  brigadier-general,  commodore,  and  corresponding  ranks  in  foreign 
armies  and  navies,  11  guns.  Consuls-general  accredited  to  the  United  States  receive 
a  salute  of  9  guns." — Encyclopedia  Americana. 

The  President  of  tne  Commonwealth,  therefore,  has  been  accorded  the  same 
number  of  guns  as  the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States  and  American  and  foreign 
ambassadors,  two  more  than  those  accorded  to  other  high  American  aignitaries. 
It  is  reported  that  it  has  been  decided  that  the  United  States  High  Commissioner 
in  the  Philippines  is  also  entitled  to  a  nineteen-gun  salute. 


Most  Reverend  Gabriel  M.  Reyes,  Arch- 
bishop of  Cebu,  where  Ferdinand  Magellan 
first  raised  the  Christian  cross  in  1521 — -four 
hundred  fourteen  years  ago. 

And  over  the  heads  of  the  multitude  waved, 
on  the  right,  an  enormous  American  flag,  and, 
on  the  left,  the  Philippine  flag  of  equal  size, 
— both  flags  "of  the  free  heart's  hope  and 
home",  and  Americans  and  Filipinos  could  both 
say,  as  indeed  they  could  have  said,  had  they 
been  wise  enough,  ever  since  August  13,  1898: 
"With  Freedom's  soil    beneath    our 

feet. 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er 

us." 


Eight  thousand  miles  of  ocean   waste   lie 
between  the  Philippines    and   America,    and 
man  sought  to  overcome 
"Like  Shining        that  separation  first,  four 
Silver  Shuttles"     centuries     ago,    by    the 
lumbering,     high-pooped 
galleons    of   the    Spaniards,    later  by  sailing 
ships    under    clouds  of   white-gleaming  sails, 
and    by   steamships,    their   funnels    belching 
black   smoke.     The   annual    or    semi-annual 
arrivals    of    the  old    Spanish    treasure    ships 
were  celebrated  with  Te  Deums  in  the  chur- 
ches.     Less  was  made  in  later  years  of  the 
arrivals  of  the  sailing  ships  and  steamers,  be- 
cause  soon  there   were  many  of  them,  and, 
after   all,    they   were    just   ships.      But   last 
month,  on  November  29,  when  the  giant  Pan- 
American   Airways'    flying-boat,    the    China 
Clipper,  reached  Manila,  the  "ancient  and 
ever-loyal  city"  again  declared  a  holiday,  for 
indubitably  a  new  era  in  transportation  and 
communication  was  opening.     From  the  land, 
man  threw  himself  into  the  water,  and  from 
the  water  he  leaped  into  the  air.     The  ocean 
barrier    was    surmounted.     No    other   single 
factor  in  our  lives  will  likely  prove  as  important  as  the 
much  more  than  merely  metaphorical  link,  though  through 
the  invisible  and  unsubstantial  air,  that  now  unites  the 
Philippines    and   America.     The   beautiful    Pan-American 
seaplanes — -significant  name— will,  like  shining  silver  shut- 
tles, now  weave  the  fabric  of  our  union,  the  tapestry  of 
economic,  cultural,  and  political  relations  begun  so  many 
centuries  ago  on  a  cruder  loom.     As  President  Manuel  L. 
Quezon  said  so  well  in  his  brief  address  over  the  radio  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States  just  before  the   China 
Clipper  left  San  Francisco:     "The  people  of  the  Philip- 
pines  send   greetings   across   the   breadth   of  the   Pacific 
Ocean,  which  since  the  beginning  of  time  has  been  a  barrier 
separating  the  East  and  the  West.     Today  we  await  eagerly 
the  arrival  of  the  flying  Clipper   ship  which  will  finally 
sweep  away  that  barrier  of  time  and  space  forever.  ...   It 
is  difficult  to  describe  our  feelings  as  we  attempt  to  realize 
than  the  Philippines  and  the  nations  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  by  this  airmail  service  of  your  nation  will  be  brought 
as  close  to  America  as  California  is  to  your  own  Atlantic 
coast  by  surface  transportation.     What  far-reaching  facil- 
ities for  our  mutual  commerce!     For  travel!     For  inter- 
national understanding!     For  peace!" 


Reprinted  from  the  August  issue. 

Clippers— 1835  and  1935 

President  Quezon  is  right.  What  thought,  what  tech- 
nical skill,  what  labor;  what  determination,  what  courage, 
what  devotion  has  gone  into  this  effort  to  establish  commu- 
nications between  distant  lands  and  peoples;  what  privation 
and  what  sufferings  have  been  endured,  what  dangers  braved 
through  the  centuries!  It  can  not  be  but  that  such  travail 
and  such  heroism,  marked  in  recent  decades  by  such 
astounding  and  brilliant  success,  can  result  in  anything  but 
closer  understanding  and  more  effective  cooperation  be- 
tween all  the  peoples  of  che  earth. 

That  last  year's  gold  production  of  F23, 701,923  placed 
the  mining  industry  fourth  in  the  list  of  producing  industries 
in  the  country,  the  gold  production  being 
One  of  Our  exceeded  in  value  only  by  our  sugar  cane, 
Major  Props  valued  at  1*162,784,310,  our  palay,  valued 
at  P104,744,260,  and  our  coconuts,  valued 
at  P2 7, 146,650,  and  that  the  estimated  gold  production  of 
1*34,000,000  during  the  present  year  may  place  the  mining 
industry  third  in  the  list  provided  there  is  no  material 
change  in  the  value  of  our  principal  crops,  was  one  of  the 
interesting  points  brought  out  by  Mr.   J.  H.  Marsman 
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How  Other  "Commonwealths"  Conduct 

Their  Foreign  Affairs 


By  R.  T.  E.  Latham 


THE  temper  of  nationalism  in  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Aus- 
tralia differs,  although  its  strength  is  about 
the  same  in  each.  In  Canada,  the  edges  of  natio- 
nal sentiment  are  continually  frayed  by  intimate 
contact  with  the  United  States  over  a  three 
thousand-mile  land  frontier.  An  Australian  student 
has  written,  "Canada's  external  policy  consists  in  proving 
to  the  United  States  that  it  is  different  from  Great  Britain, 
and  to  Great  Britain  that  it  is  different  from  the  United 
States."  Australia,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  daily  contact 
with  other  nations.  The  nearest  foreign  soil  is  five  days' 
sail  from  Sydney  or  Brisbane,  and  more  from  the  other 
State  capitals.  The  separateness  of  Australia  is  a  patent 
geographical  fact,  upon  which  there  is  no  need  to  insist. 
The  nationalism  of  the  average  Australian  therefore  takes 
the  form  of  insularity,  of  ignoring  the  existence  of  other 
nations,  rather  than  that  of  parading  Australian  nation- 
hood before  them. 

If  these  are  the  dispositions  of  the  two  Dominions  in  the 
matter  of  foreign  affairs,  their  needs  differ  in  the  inverse 
sense.  Apart  from  its  dealings  with  the  United  States, 
which  are  extensive  and  friendly,  Canada  might  almost 
be  said  to  be  saved  by  history  and  geography  from  the 
necessity  of  having  a  foreign  policy.  Not  only  do  no  dangers 
threaten  Canada  from  abroad,  but,  if  trouble  should  arise, 
kinship  and  political  association  assure  it  of  the  support 
•of  Great  Britain,  while  United  States  strategy  could  not 
suffer  the  occupation  of  Canadian  soil  by  a  foreign  power. 
Canadian  foreign  affairs  can  therefore  be  safely  conducted 
in  an  academic  manner.  Australia,  on  the  other  hand, 
•although  it  has  few  day-to-day  transactions  with  foreign 
powers,  is,  in  essentials,  in  an  exposed  position.  Australia 
is  a  numerically  and  militarily  weak  outpost  of  purely 
-European  civilization  in  the  Orient,  with  an  intense  resolve 
to  maintain  its  national  and  social  identity  unimpaired. 
The  country  depends,  accordingly,  for  its  security  on  the 
maintenance  of  a  world  constellation  favorable  to  itself. 
In  the  absence  of  a  general  collective  security  system 
stronger  than  the  League  of  Nations  has  hitherto  been, 
Australia  must  adhere  to  some  strong  group  for  defence. 
Such  a  group  it  finds  in  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  of  which  it  is  a  member  by  birth.  The  prime 
necessity  of  its  foreign  policy  is  to  make  this  group  strong 
and  effective  in  serving  Australian  ends.  In  the  conduct 
of  foreign  relations,  therefore,  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
Canada  will  sacrifice  efficiency  for  the  sake  of  appearances, 
while  Australia  will  prefer  the  most  efficient  system,  even 
if  it  is  unostentatious. 

Both  Dominions  are  in  sentiment  overwhelmingly  loyal 
to  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations,  differing  in  this 
from  the  Irish  Free  State,  which  maintains  a  minimum 
of  the  British  connection  under  protest.  Bona  fide  member- 
ship of  this  association  does  not  bind  a  Dominion  to  any 
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prescribed  foreign  policy,  or  even  to  a  common 
foreign  policy  arrived  at  by  consultation.  The  only 
explicit  obligation  is  the  promise,  mutually  given 
at  an  Imperial  Conference,  that  each  nation  will 
inform  the  others  beforehand  of  any  important 
step  which  it  proposes  to  take,  and  will  consult 
with  them  concerning  it.  Of  course,  divergence  of  policy 
on  major  issues,  especially  over  questions  of  peace  and 
war,  might  well  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  the  Common- 
wealth tie.  But  if  such  a  situation  should  arise,  any  dis- 
sentient member  would  be  free  to  leave  the  Commonwealth. 
It  is  now  clear  that  force  would  never  be  applied  to  coerce  a 
Dominion,  even  if  that  Dominion  were  the  Irish  Free  State. 
Such  an  association  allows  great  latitude  to  Dominions 
with  regard  to  the  system  which  they  adopt  for  the  conduct 
of  their  foreign  affairs,  and  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
systems  diverge,  as  might  be  expected.  Canada  has  ap- 
pointed Ministers  to  Washington,  Paris,  and  Tokyo,  and 
has  an  Advisory  Officer  at  Geneva  and  a  High  Commissioner 
at  London.  Its  diplomatic  business  elsewhere,  and  all  its 
consular  business,  is  done  by  the  British  diplomatic  and 
consular  services.  Australia  has  no  diplomatic  or  consular 
representatives  abroad,  but  makes  use  of  the  British  serv- 
ices in  all  matters.  The  Trade  Commissioners  whom  Aus- 
tralia had  appointed  in  France,  China,  Japan,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  and  the  United  States  have  no  diplomatic  func- 
tions. 

Contact  between  the  Dominions  and  Great  Britain  is 
maintained  by  an  elaborate  and  somewhat  anomalous 
system.  Each  Dominion  is  represented  in  London  by  a 
High  Commissioner,  who  is  usually  a  person  of  experience 
in  Dominion  politics,  but  sometimes  a  private  citizen  or  a 
leading  civil  servant.  The  High  Commissioner  is  now  the 
chief  channel  of  communication.  He  is  instructed  by  the 
Department  of  External  Affairs  in  his  Dominion,  and  deals 
normally  with  the  Dominions  Office  in  London,  a  depart- 
ment of  the  British  Government  which  has  at  its  head  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Dominions,  a  minister  of  Cabinet 
rank,  whose  office  used  to  be  combined  with  that  of  Colonial 
Secretary,  but  is  now  separate.  But  High  Commissioners 
frequently  deal  direct  with  other  British  departments  of 
State,  notably  the  Foreign  Office,  the  armed  Services,  and 
the  Board  of  Trade.  In  such  dealings  the  Dominions 
office  is  "short-circuited".  The  High  Commissioner  him- 
self may  also  be  short-circuited  by  direct  correspondence, 
or  telegraphic  or  telephone  conversations,  between  British 
or  Dominion  ministers. 

The  Pan-Imperial  organs  of  the  British  Commonwealth 
are  rudimentary,  and  purely  consultative,  without  any 
vestige  of  sovereignty.  About  once  every  four  years  an 
Imperial  Conference  meets,  attended  by  the  Prime  Minister 
and  at  least  one  other  minister  from  each  Dominion  and 
from  Great  Britain.     It  is  usual  for  questions  of  foreign 
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Christmas  Eve  on  the  Mekong 


By  H.  S.  Kennedy 


SINCE  the  De  Lagree  mission  in  1867  made 
its  vain  effort  to  find  the  source  of  the  Me- 
kong, the  European  travelers  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river  could  be  counted  on  the  fingers 
of  two  hands.  For  the  lack  of  attention  paid  to 
this  great  river,  which  irrigates  a  large  part  of 
Siam  and  of  French  Indo-China,  there  have  been  good 
reasons.  The  only  river  craft  to  be  obtained  were  the 
pirogues,  or  boats  made  from  hollowed-out  tree  trunks, 
and  these  float  insecurely  down  the  swift  current  and  rock 
dangerously  in  the  cross  currents  and  whirlpools.  To 
reach  the  upper  river  required  until  lately  almost  a  year  of 
weary  days  of  paddling  and  towing,  long  portages,  and 
disheartening  accidents.  Nor  did  the  jungle -covered  moun- 
tains through  which  the  river  flows,  offer  any  prospect  of 
wealth  or  other  rewards  for  this  strenuous  adventure. 
However  a  very  recent  concatenation  of  circumstances 
has  made  it  possible,  using  Bangkok  as  headquarters  to 
traverse  a  long  stretch  of  the  river  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  First  the  Siamese  government  has  driven  a  road 
from  near  the  terminus  of  the  northern  railway  to  within 
forty  miles  of  the  river  village  of  Chiengsen,  about  eighteen 
hundred  miles  from  the  river  mouth.  Second  a  Chinese 
merchant  bartering  cheap  cotton  goods  for  betel  nut  and 
coarse  tobacco  in  the  villages  between  Chiengsen  and  Nong 
Khai,  some  five  hundred  miles  down  stream  from  Chiengsen, 
has  recently  installed  an  old  motor  engine  in  a  pirogue  type 
of  boat,  making  it  possible  to  descend  this  stretch  of  the 
river  in  twelve  days.  Third  an  airplane  service  has  lately 
been  established  between  Nongkhai  on  the  river  and  Bang- 
kok. This  explains  why  on  a  short  Christmas  vacation  I 
was  traveling  down  the  river  Mekong  a  passenger  on  Mr. 
Seng  Hoa's  motor  pirogue. 

Our  craft  as  a  matter  of  fact  consisted  of  two  pirogues 
lashed  abreast  so  as  to  give  greater  stability.  One  boat 
contained  the  engine,  the  steering  wheel,  and  part  of  the 
cargo.  The  other  contained  the  sleeping  quarters  wrrch  I 
shared  with  the  owner,  the  two  steersmen,  the  cook,  and 
the  three  boatmen.  By  day  we  chugged  down  stream 
stopping  at  the  few  riverside  villages  on  the  way.  The  river 
in  places  was  a  smooth  but  swiftly  flowing  stream  half  a 
mile  wide  and  in  other  places  all  that  volume  of  water  was 
choked  in  a  gorge  not  fifty  yards  across  through  which  it 
foamed  madly.  The  course  of  the  river  was  so  winding  that 
the  sun  at  one  moment  was  on  our  left  and  a  few  minutes 
later  would  be  behind  us  or  on  our  right  and  ahead  would 
lie  such  a  serried  range  of  mountains  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  our  river  was  finding  a  way 
through  them.  The  noonday  sun  was  warm  but  as  the 
month  was  December  and  we  were  at  a  height  of  1500  feet, 
at  no  time  was  the  heat  unbearable.  As  we  were  at  times 
shut  in  between  mountains  5000  or  6000  feet  high  and  often 
in  gorges  with  walls  of  rock  rising  up  almost  a  thousand 
feet  on  either  hand,  the  sun  did  not  come  to  us  till  late  in 
the  morning  and  the  shadows  crept  down  the  gorges  again 
early  in  the  afternoon  leaving  us  all  chilling  steadily  as  the 


icy  water  began  to  communicate  its  temperature 
to  the  air. 

Navigation  was  always  exciting.  There  were 
rapids  in  which  sheets  of  water  dashed  over  our 
bows.  There  were  giant  whirlpools  with  great 
sucking  mouths  in  the  center  into  which  we  could 
see  being  drawn  all  the  driftwood  which  came  floating 
down.  At  the  bends  even  with  the  wheel  jammed  hard 
around  and  the  steersman  hanging  on  to  it,  we  would  be 
carried  over  towards  the  rocks  on  the  outside  curve  of  the 
bend  and  the  boatmen  would  fend  us  off  the  rock  with 
stout  poles  which  sometimes  snapped  like  match  wood. 

On  Christmas  eve  when  the  last  tinge  of  red  had  ceased 
to  linger  above  the  mountains  and  dusk  had  crept  into  the 
gorges,  we  came  to  a  tributary  falling  steeply  into  the  main 
stream  with  a  village  of  few  houses  on  the  heights  above. 
tWe  pulled  into  a  little  bay  and  tied  up  there  for  the  night. 
Two  of  the  boatmen  and  myself  climbed  up  to  the  village 
by  the  light  of  a  torch  and  while  they  assisted  one  of  the 
villagers  on  a  torchlight  chase  after  some  chickens,  I  stood 
warming  myself  at  an  outdoor  fire  and  silently  watching  an 
old  woman  tending  a  spinning  wheel  by  the  firelight. 

After  dinner  the  members  of  the  crew  wrapped  blankets 
around  themselves  and  lay  down.  I  had  no  mind  for  sleep 
and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  rock  under  which  the  boat  was 
moored.  From  the  sleeping  quarters  of  the  crew  came 
drowsy  snatches  of  song  hastening  the  approach  to  sleep. 
There  was  no  moon  but  a  faint  gleam  from  the  stars  showed 
me  the  waters  slipping  past  down  below  and  the  mountains 
on  the  other  side  girdled  by  a  belt  of  mist.  Behind  me, 
half  way  up  the  mountain  I  could  see  the  fire  in  the  village 
and  the  old  woman  still  spinning  by  it.  The  tiny  square  of 
light  in  the  middle  of  a  great  wall  of  blackness  seemed  like 
a  tiny  projected  moving  picture  so  small  that  I  could  only 
distinguish  the  regular  movement  of  the  hand  which  carried 
the  raw  cotton  to  and  from  the  spindle. 

Despite  the  strangeness  of  the  scene  the  thought  of 
Christmas  Eve  at  home  gradually  permeated  my  mind  and 
my  other  senses  as  well.  Instead  of  looking  into  a  wild 
gorge  I  seemed  to  be  looking  at  a  crowded  street  with  great 
windows  making  squares  of  light  and  color  along  it  and 
people  drawn  to  them  out  of  the  throng  that  pressed  along 
the  footpaths.  Instead  of  hearing  the  swish  of  water  past 
the  rocks,  I  heard  the  clatter  of  crockery,  the  babble  of 
conversation,  the  strains  of  music  that  fill  a  crowded  restau- 
rant at  tea-time.  I  thought  of  Christmases  a  long,  long 
time  ago  when  we  hung  up  our  stockings  and  resolved  to 
stay  awake  to  solve  the  mystery  of  Santa  Claus  but  our 
wills  were  always  too  feeble  to  stay  sleep  from  our  weary 
limbs  and  inconstant  minds.  Year  by  year  the  mystery 
was  enacted  as  we  slept  and  year  by  year,  as  we  awoke  to 
find  a  well  filled  stocking,  we  inclined  more  and  more  to 
what  had  at  first  seemed  the  ridiculous  idea  that  Santa 
Claus  was  only  father.  I  thought  of  the  darkness  and 
coldness  of  Christmas  morning  going  to  six  o'clock  Mass  and 
(Continued  on  page  633) 
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Inauguration  Day  in  a  Sakdal  Town 

By  O.  S.  Villasin 


AS  everybody  knows,  the  Sakdals  want,  or 
think  they  want,  among  other  things,  im- 
mediate, complete,  and  absolute  independ- 
ence-r-that  is  to  say,  they  want  it  in  nineteen 
hundred  thirty -five.  To  them,  therefore,  the  inau- 
guration of  the  Commonwealth  was  only  another 
"fishbone  in  the  throat.' ' 

Atimonan,  the  home-town  of  Under-Secretary  Leon  G. 
Guinto  and  Assemblyman -elect  Francisco  Lavides,  turned 
Sakdal  last  year,  and  the  Sakdal  candidates  won  the 
winning  votes,  even  one  Dr.  Timog  beating  the  now  Pres- 
ident of  the  Commonwealth;  and  in  spite  of  all  that  we 
true  and  loyal  Quezonistas  have  been  able  to  do,  Atimonan 
remains  a  Sakdal  community. 

On  the  night  of  November  14,  the  town  was  in  a  distinctly 
subdued  mood.  Nowhere  were  the  usual  crowds  of  gay 
young  people  visible  who  usually  mill  about  in  the  main 
streets  of  the  town  on  festive  occasions.  Only  here  anc§ 
there  could  people  be  seen  quietly  and  somewhat  hurriedly 
going  about  their  business.  There  was  a  sinister  rumor 
afloat  of  a  possible  uprising  similar  to  that  fatal  affair  at 
Kabuyao,  substantiated  in  the  public  mind  by  the  action 
of  some  twenty  or  thirty  Constabularymen  the  day  before 
in  collecting  bolos  and  other  weapons  from  people  who 
entered  the  town.  The  Constabulary  now  patrolled  the 
streets  in  apparent  readiness  for  something.  Even  the 
writer — by  no  means  a  molly-coddle — desisted  from  stray- 
ing far  from  the  bowling  alley  near  his  home.  *  However, 
thank  God!  nothing  happened. 

Came  the  morning  of  the  15th.  One  might  have  ex- 
pected a  bustle  and  stir  in  the  town  befitting  such  a  great 
occasion.  On  other  holidays,  festivity  is  in  the  very  air. 
But  on  this  great  and  one  and  only  holiday,  things  were 
distinctly  amiss.     No  tri-colored,  star-spattered  flags  waved 


from  gaily  decorated  flag-staffs.  No  noisy  chil- 
dren. No  bursting  fire -crackers.  Not  even  any 
bell-ringing.  What  a  holiday!  The  pitiful,  per- 
spiring, thirteen-man  band  of  musicians  became 
a  mockery. 

By  8:30,  however,  there  was  a  little  movement. 
Some  school  children  straggled  to  the  schoolhouse  and 
a  few  shabbily- dressed  people  began  to  occupy  the  street- 
corners.     There  was  to  be  a  civic  parade. 

The  parade  was  scheduled  for  nine  o'clock.  The  writer 
stood  on  a  corner  watching  the  parade  go  by.  Ordinarily 
it  would  have  been  half  a  kilometer  long.  Today,  not  one 
of  the  many  local  organizations  took  part.  Of  public 
school  teachers  and  pupils  there  were  just  enough  to  show 
that  the  day  was  not  accidentally  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
I  did  not  see  even  every  member  of  the  Municipal  Council. 
Only  the  two  private  schools  of  the  town,  the  Eastern 
Luzon  Academy  and  the  Atimonan  Burgos  Academy, 
present  in  almost  full  teacher -pupil  strength,  saved  the 
parade  from  shameful  failure. 

The  paraders  later  grouped  in  front  of  the  Municipal 
Building.  At  someone's  suggestion,  speech-delivering  began 
in  the  Municipal  HaH.  I  went  in  to  listen.  The  audience 
was  sparse  and  the  spectacle  was  so  awfully  disheartening 
to  me  that  I  betook  myself  back  to  the  bowling  alley. 

At  noon  everything  was  as  usual  any  day  in  the  year. 
Not  even  a  ghost-memory  of  any  recent  celebration  re- 
mained. The  populace  apparently  did  not  give  a  tinker's 
dam  for  the  Commonwealth. 

Such  was  the  Commonwealth  Inauguration  in  one  Sakdal 
town. 

Perhaps  the  local  government  is  to  be  blamed,  perhaps 
the  central  government,  perhaps  the  people,  perhaps  no 
one  can  be  blamed.  The  writer  does  not  attempt  an  ana- 
lysis.    This  is  only  a  description. 


A  Little  White  House 

By  Virginia  Jackson 


THERE'S  a  little  white  house  on  a  faraway  hill 
In  a  land  where  I  used  to  dwell, 
Though  the  years  are  many  I  remember  it  still, 
Oh,  yes,  I  remember  it  well. 

Sometimes  in  my  dreams  I  see  it  again, 

And  it  always  seem  so  real, 
I  can  almost  hear  the  patter  of  rain 

And  the  echo  of  thunder's  peal. 


Oh,  little  white  house  so  far  away, 

You  hold  so  much  for  me, 
What  happened  to  me  that  I  should  stray 

When  I  had  your  enchanted  key? 

Back  through  the  years  I'll  make  my  way 
To  the  ghosts  of  what  used  to  be, 

Back  to  the  year  of  that  magic  May 
When  I  wooed  and  won  my  fair  lady. 


For  I  loved  that  house  in  rain  or  shine, 

It  was  always  home  to  me, 
And  its  doors  were  sealed  with  love  sublime 

By  the  hand  of  my  fair  lady. 


Out  of  the  ashes  I'll  re-create 

The  spirit  of  love  divine, 
I'll  bring  back  the  love  that  was  so  great 

To  that  little  white  house  of  mine. 
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India's  New  Constitution 


By  Ben  B.  Taylor,  Jr. 


ON  August  2  the   new   Government   of  India     W 
Act  became  a  law.   The  Act,  which  embodies 
the    essential    features    of  the   long-awaited      ~y 
Joint   Committee   Report,   is  England's   answer   to      | 
India's  long-standing  plea  for  political  autonomy. 

Its  appearance  from  committee  was  greeted  with  a 
storm  of  controversy  which  its  enactment  into  law  has  done 
little  to  quiet.  A  variety  of  opinion  as  to  the  merits  of 
the  new  "Indian  Constitution "  developed  in  English  polit- 
ical circles  and  throughout  the  world,  but  in  India  no  such 
divergency  of  basic  opinion  was  to  be  found.  From  Cape 
Cormorin  to  Kashmir  there  arose  a  unanimity  of  protest. 

When  it  was  learned  that  the  Joint  Committee  Report 
contained  no  mention  of  the  much-sought  "dominion 
status",  clouds  of  resentment  swept  through  the  land.  Al- 
though, in  moving  a  second  reading  of  the  proposed  bill, 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare,  then  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  had 
pledged  that  India  would  some  day  become  a  self-governing 
dominion,  Indian  leaders  were  far  from  satisfied. 

The  Congress  party,  which,  with  its  allies,  holds  fifty- 
seven  of  the  one  hundred  six  elective  seats  in  the  All-India 
Assembly,  declined  even  to  discuss  the  committee  proposals. 
Its  program  had  long  demanded:  "complete  independence, 
including  unfettered  control  over  the  army,  external  affairs, 
internal  policy,  fiscal  and  commercial  matters,  and  the 
right  to  choose  between  voluntary  parcnership  with  the 
British  and  complete  separation."  To  such  aspirations 
the  new  Act  is  obviously  disappointing. 

Taking  the  position  that  India  is  not  yet  ripe  for  repre- 
sentative government,  that  it  could  not  yet  pass  the  essen- 
tial test  of  fitness  for  democracy,  i.e.,  the  willingness  of  the 
minority  to  abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  majority,  the 
committee  produced  a  document  rampant  with  "safe- 
guards" against  the  abuse  of  new  power. 

To  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  Indian  problems,  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  Joint  Committee's  task  will  appear  pheno- 
menal. It  must  be  recognized  that  India  can  not  be  regard- 
ed in  the  light  of  a  unified  nation.  Its  complexity  of  organ- 
ization includes  eleven  British  India  Provinces  and  a  large 
number  of  "Indian  Indian"  states  ruled  over  by  native 
princes  who  retain  much  of  the  Oriental  absolutism  and 
still  live  in  the  Oriental  splendor  of  their  ancestors.  There 
is  a  wide  variety  of  races  and  religions  which  regard  one 
another  with  mutual  antagonism  and,  although  the  caste 
system  is  considerably  weakened,  it  remains  a  very  potent 
influence  throughout  the  land.  Within  its  boundaries  exist 
nearly  four  hundred  million  people  speaking  twelve  differ- 
ent languages  and  more  than  two  hundred  minor  dialects. 
Only  one  person  out  of  ten  is  capable  of  writing  his 
own  name. 

To  the  task  of  providing  representative  government  for 
such  a  country,  the  committee  addressed  itself.  The  new 
Act  is  the  summary  of  the  results  of  a  series  of  conferences, 
investigations,  and  round-table  sessions  which  have  lasted 


over  a  period  of  eight  years.  It  is  the  longest  single 
bill  ever  passed  by  a  British  Parliament.  To  pro- 
vide parliamentary  government  for  a  fifth  of  the 
human  race,  the  committee  waded  through  a  sea 
of  amazingly  complex  and  baffling  difficulties.  It 
produced  a  document  admittedly  far  from  perfect. 
Writing  in  defence  of  the  Bill,  Lord  Eustace  Percy, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  characterized  it,  nevertheless, 
as  one  full  of  compromises  and  containing  much  not  fully 
justifiable   in  principle. 

The  essential  features  of  the  Act  are  as  follows: x 

1.  The  control  of  the  Crown  and  Parliament  through  civil  admin- 
istrators is  to  be  replaced  by  an  All-India  Federation  to  be  composed 
of  elected  members  of  the  eleven  British  Provinces  and  "nominees" 
of  the  several  Native  States,  or  of  as  many  of  these  as  care  to  be  affi- 
liated with  the  Federation.  (As  the  princes  come  into  the  Federation 
voluntarily,  they  are  granted  the  unique  position  of  having  a  voice  in 
the  government  of  the  country  at  large  while  still  retaining  most  of 
their  absolute  authority  in  their  own  "domains".) 

2.  The  Governor-General  remains  the  head  of  the  Federation,  but 
must  follow  the  advice  of  Indian  ministers  who,  under  the  authority 
of  the  Federal  Legislature  (almost  exclusively  Indian)  will  control  civil 
administration:  finance,  customs,  tariffs,  railways,  commerce  and 
industry,  posts  and  telegraphs,  etc.  A  similar  limited  authority  is 
retained  in  the  hands  of  the  governors  of  the  various  provinces. 

3.  The  substantial  British  element  in  the  legislature  is  removed  as 
inconsistent  with  democratic  ideals,  and  the  control  of  the  local 
police  is  placed  in  Indian  hands. — -But 

4.  Great  Britain  remains  responsible  and  in  control,  through 
the  Governor-General,  the  army,  foreign  relations,  and  naval  defence 
and  its  cost, — and 

5.  The  Governor-General  and  Provincial  Governors  are  given 
discretion  to  overrule  the  ministers  where  they  consider  such  a 
step  necessary  in  the  discharge  of  their  "special  responsibilities"  for 
the  maintenance  of  public  tranquility;  protection  of  minorities, 
of  the  Services,  and  the  interest  of  Indian  States;  prevention  of  fiscal 
discrimination;  and  (in  the  case  of  the  Governor- General)  the  main- 
tenance of  Indian  financial  stability  and  credit. 

At  first  glance  it  appears  that  the  charge  that  only  the 
"odds  and  ends  of  power' '  are  delegated  to  the  Indians 
would  seem  a  just  one.  On  deeper  consideration,  however, 
it  becomes  apparent  that  the  center  of  gravity  of  the  gov- 
ernment has,  indeed,  passed  out  of  British  hands.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  seemingly  wide  "emergency  powers"  of 
the  Governor-General  must  be  exercised  through  adminis- 
trative machinery  in  the  hands  of  the  very  ministers  whose 
possibly  ill-advised  policies  may  compel  him  to  intervene. 

While  objecting  to  the  new  Act  as  a  violation  of  British 
pledges  and  as  an  inadequate  step  toward  eventual  freedom, 
the  informed  Indian  observer  recognizes  that  his  country 
is  not  yet  ready  to  take  its  place  in  the  society  of  nations. 
He  admits  that  a  nation  ninety  per  cent  illiterate  is  not  in 
a  position  to  govern  itself.  He  knows,  too,  that  the  pro- 
posed extension  of  the  franchise  will  not  solve  his  problem. 
The  government  of  the  United  Provinces  recently  went  on 
record  that  "the  majority  of  voters  are  not  only  illiterate 
but  are  also  ignorant  of  and  without  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  province  as  a  whole".     It  is  proposed  that  the  elec- 

(Continued  on  page  632) 
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Victorio  Edades  and  His  Art 

Anonymous 


ENTHUSIASM  for  mural  paintings  has  notably 
increased  in  recent  years.  Popular  approval 
at  last  acclaims  those  painters  who  have 
given  years  of  their  best  efforts  to  produce  murals  in 
the  hope  that  this  form  of  art— the  one  most  acces- 
sible to  the  common  people— may  serve  to  give  pleasure 
and  enlightenment  to  the  masses.  Says  the  Mexican  mas- 
ter, Orozco:  "The  highest,  the  most  logical,  the  purest  and 
strongest  form  of  painting  is  the  mural.  In  this  form  alone, 
it  is  one  with  the  other  arts— with  all  the  others.,, 

Manila  has  an  exponent  of  this  art  in  the  person  of  Vic- 
torio Edades,  who  is  rapidly  making  a  name  of  himself. 
Genial,  unassuming— these  are  the  traits  one  notes  when 
first  meeting  him.  He  holds  a  special  place  in  the 
hearts  of  his  pupils,  for  they  find  in  him  a  spirit  unusually 
affectionate,  an  appreciative  and  helpful  critic,  and  a 
teacher  tireless  in  his  endeavors  to  encourage  and  to  inspire 
the  talented. 

The  writer  has  seen  him  working  at  his  easel  with  others 
in  a  large  class  of  graduate  students  in  America.  This 
was  in  the  days  when  he  was  about  to  receive  his  Master's 
degree.  As  he  made  his  strokes  on  the  portrait  he  was 
painting,  the  younger  students  sometimes  left  their  can- 
vases to  watch  him  work. 

Victorio  Edades  will  tell  you  frankly  about  his  earlier 
years,  about  his  boyhood  and  the  long  wearisome  efforts 
to  get  his  early  schooling,  and  how,  after  years  of  toiling 
on  his  father's  rice  fields  in  Pangasinan,  after  long  months 
of  hopes  deferred  and  many  sacrifices  on  his  own  part  and 
that  of  his  unselfish  parents,  he  at  last  found  his  oppor- 
tunity to  go  to  the  United  States  to  study. 

The  hardships  of  his  youth  have  left  a  deep  impression 
on  the  artist.  If  he  has  a  predilection  for  drawing  and 
painting  different  aspects  of  the  tao's  life  from  a  realistic 
point  of  view,  it  is  because  his  heart  beats  in  sympathy 
with  those  overworked  toilers  of  the  fields  and  rice  paddies, 
whose  life  he  once  lived. 

"Many  is  the  time  when  I  have  eaten  nothing  but  rice 
for  days  on  end",  he  states.  "I  learned  to  pick  it  up 
hot  from  the  common  kettle,  mold  it  into  a  round  ball  in 
my  hand  and  toss  it  into  my  mouth.  A  spoon  or  a  fork? 
Oh,  no,  we  hadn't  even  those  in  the  early  days." 

When  he  is  in  a  reminiscent  mood  Edades  will  tell  of 
incidents  of  his  boyhood.  "Yes,  we  were  very  poor,  but 
my  father  was  unusually  industrious  and  intelligent,  and 
he  managed  in  time  to  improve  his  lot  till  at  last  he  possessed 
carabaos  and  land  of  his  own.  He  was  a  devout  Catholic, 
and  owing  to  the  unpopularity  of  the  friars  at  that  time  he 
was  persecuted  for  his  faith.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Spanish  Revolution  he  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  hills  of 
eastern  Pangasinan.  Here  hunger  and  exposure  so  weak- 
ened his  health  that  he  never  fully  recovered.  During 
the  chaos  of  the  prolonged  guerilla  warfare  with  the  Amer- 
icans the  family  joined  him  in  his  refuge,  and  we  lived 
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through  terrible  years  of  suffering  while  we  tried  to 
extract  a  livelihood  from  the  rocky  hills." 

When  conditions  settled  down  to  normal  and  the 
family  returned  home,  the  question  of  Victorio's 
schooling  was  considered. 


"I  was  the  youngest  of  the  family",  says  Edades,  "and 
it  was  decided  to  give  me  a  chance.  My  father  sold  one 
carabao  after  another,  and  one  piece  of  land  after  another 
so  that  he  could  send  me  to  the  maestros  of  neighboring 
barrios." 

Victorio  was  very  young  when  his  teachers  began  to 
commend  his  drawings.  Scrawled  over  his  notebooks 
and  on  all  available  scraps  of  blank  paper  he  had  drawn 
hundreds  of  heads  and  faces.  This  was  before  he  had  ever 
had  any  instruction  in  drawing.  "The  boy  is  going  to  be 
either  a  painter  or  a  sculptor",  said  one  of  his  teachers. 
At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was  admitted  to  the  Colegio  de 
San  Alberto  Magno  in  Dagupan,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Dominican  fathers.  Here,  at  the  sight  of  a  number  of 
charcoal  portraits  which  had  been  done  by  the  students, 
he  decided  to  become  a  painter. 

The  boy  who  for  so  long  had  waded  with  weary  feet 
through  the  mud  of  the  rice -fields,  and  has  gathered  nipa 
leaves  in  the  swamps  until  his  feet  were  cut  and  his  hands 
were  blistered,  seemed  now  to  have  won  a  little  leisure  for 
schooling.  But  hard  times  again  struck  the  family  when 
the  father  became  ill  and  Victorio  was  forced  to  go  back 
to  the  treadmill  labor  of  the  farm.  After  two  years,  he 
was  able  to  continue  his  attendance  at  school  in  the  pobla- 
cion,  walking  twelve  kilometers  a  day,  barefooted. 

He  recalls  with  pleasure  his  first  triumphs — a  prize  of 
two  pesos  in  English  grammar;  an  appointment  as  drawing 
teacher  to  pupils  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  at  the  time 
when  he  was  himself  still  in  the  seventh  grade;  the  drawing 
of  a  charcoal  portrait  of  Rizal  so  skilfully  done  that  it  was 
given  a  place  of  honor  in  the  school  building,  where  it 
may  still  be  seen  in  Dagupan;  the  winning  of  a  gold  medal 
in  oratory;  the  appointment  as  debater  for  the  inter- 
provincial  contest  of  Pangasinan  and  La  Union;  and  at 
last — graduation  with  honors  near  the  head  of  a  high-school 
class  of  ninety. 

When  the  people  of  the  barrio  learned  that  Victorio 
wanted  to  study  in  America,  they  wished  to  have  a  share 
in  his  parents'  sacrifices,  and  taking  pride  in  the  thought 
that  one  of  their  young  men  gave  such  promise,  those  who 
could  afford  to,  brought  him  money,  others  gave  the  family 
chickens,   eggs,  or  farm  produce. 

So  in  1919  he  went  to  Seattle,  entering  the  University 
of  Washington  as  a  student  of  architecture  and  painting. 
Here  began  for  him  an  entirely  new  life.  Still  hampered 
for   lack    of   funds,    he    was    obliged,    like    many    other 
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The  Holy  Family 

By  Beata  A.  de  la  Cruz 


SINCE  the  first  day  of  the  novena  of  the 
Sagrada  Familia  or  Holy  Family,  the 
young  woman  who  had  vowed  to  hold  this 
panaad  annually  if  she  should  recover  from  a 
serious  illness  suffered  some  years  before,  had  been 
preparing  for  the  feast,  catching  and  fattening 
some  of  her  chickens,  and  buying  string  beans,  camote 
tops,  onions,  garlic,  and  other  vegetables,  lard,  pepper, 
vinegar,  canned  biscuits,  and  many  other  things  for  the 
approaching  day.  In  former  years  she  had  sometimes 
killed  and  roasted  a  good-sized  pig,  but  this  year,  with 
copra  prices  down  to  as  low  as  three  centavos  a  kilo,  the 
lechon  had  to  be  omitted. 

Early  on  the  ninth  day  she  invited  her  relatives  and 
neighbors,  and  everybody — young  and  old,  rich  and  poor- 
came  to  grace  the  occasion  or  to  lend  a  helping  hand,  from 
splitting  fire-wood  to  serving  at  the  table,  and  from  run- 
ning errands  to  lifting  the  heavy  iron  pans  full  of  boiled 
chicken  and  pansit.  From  early  sun-rise  to  high  noon 
delicious  odors  spread  from  the  kitchen  in  every  direction, 
but  at  noon  the  big  round  table  in  the  sala  was  set  for 
just  three  persons.  The  choicest  dishes,  from  the  tempt- 
ing rellenong  manok  and  the  delectable  arroz  valenciana 
to  the  sweetest  of  puddings,  were  set  on  the  muslin-covered 
table  surrounded  by  just  three,  gorgeously  decorated 
chairs. 

The  woman  of  the  house  then  unrolled  a  beautifully 
woven  Bohol  mat,  its  length  stretching  from  the  front 
door  to  the  table,  and  next  she  placed  three  pillows  with 
embroidered  covers  on  the  mat.  Everything  in  readiness, 
she  suddenly  flung  herself  prostrate  on  the  pillows,  face 
downward,  her  body  with  arms  outstretched,  forming  a 
living  cross. 

Presently  a  weak  child's  voice  called  from  without:  "Tag- 
balay!"  and  the  woman  answered,  "Come  in  please!" 

The  little,  struggling  boy  who  had  reached  the  top  rung 
of  the  bamboo  ladder  leading  into  the  house,  now  entered 
the  room,  walked  down  the  length  of  the  mat  and  then 
stepped  firmly  upon  the  body  of  the  prostrate  woman, 
moving  his  feet  inch  by  inch  from  her  feet,  up  her  legs, 
and  over  her  entire  body  up  to  the  shoulders.  From  there 
he  was  helped  to  the  seat  at  the  table  assigned  to  him  as 
representing  the  Christ  child.  After  this  an  old  woman 
came  into  the  house,  doing  exactly  what  the  young  boy 


had  done,  stepping  with  her  trembling  feet  upon 
the  prone  body  of  the  woman  on  the  floor.  Thence 
she  moved  to  the  seat  designated  for  Saint  Mary. 
Lastly,   a  bent  old  man,  leaning  upon  a  bamboo 

_j  staff,  entered,  the  woman  outstretched  on  the  floor 
remaining  silent  and  unmoving  as  the  old  man's 
faltering  but  heavy  footsteps  passed  over  her. 

When  the  Holy  Family  was  seated  at  the  spread  table, 
the  women  guests  in  the  home  kneeled  before  a  crucifix 
on  another  table  and  sang  a  Spanish  hymn  which  they 
read  from  a  worn-out  prayer  book,  browned  with  age  and 
use.  The  woman  on  the  floor  rose  slowly,  her  face  wet 
with  tears,  and,  kneeling,  crawled  to  the  side  of  the  young 
boy.  She  helped  him  with  his  knife  and  fork  to  the  choicest 
bits  of  food  on  his  plate,  the  singing  gaining  in  fervor  and 
tempo  as  the  meal  proceeded. 

After  Saint  Joseph  had  taken  his  final  swallow  of  water, 
he  delivered  a  short,  kindly  sermon  in  an  eloquent  verna- 
cular and  then  bestowed  his  blessing  on  all  the  people 
present. 

The  woman  of  the  house  breathed  a  prayer  of  thanks  to 
God  and  gave  alms  to  each  member  of  the  Holy  Family, 
reverently  kissing  their  hands,  one  by  one.  Everybody 
in  the  house  followed  suit,  kissing  the  hands  of  these  three 
humble  people  who  personified  the  Holy  Family,  each 
laying  his  or  her  gift  on  a  plate  placed  at  the  center  of  the 
table. 

The  food  left  over  by  the  young  boy  was  given  to  the 
woman  of  the  house  because  this  is  believed  to  have  power 
to  cure  all  sicknesses.  Then  the  long  table  was  set  and 
all  those  present  were  served  a  hearty  meal  of  chicken,  rice, 
and  various  other  dishes,  washed  down  by  tuba. 

The  strange  feast  and  ceremony  here  described  was  wit- 
nessed by  the  writer  in  Aklan,  Capiz,  where  it  is  observed 
principally  during  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May— 
the  fiesta  months.  The  roles  of  Saint  Mary  and  Saint 
Joseph  are  played  by  poor  people  noted  for  their  lives 
of  devotion  and  prayer,  and  some  child,  physically  weak 
and  of  humble  parentage,  is  chosen  as  the  Holy  Infant. 
Often  the  man  and  woman  play  their  respective  roles  for 
life,  being  frequently  invited  by  the  God-abiding  people 
of  the  locality,  always  with  manifest  sincerity  and  humility, 
and  sent  on  their  way  after  the  ceremony  with  deeply- 
felt  gratitude. 


Journey 

By  William  Aylett  Callaway 

A  STALL 
In  Palestine 
A  guiding  star  above; 
A  road  that  led  to  Calvary — 
A  Cross. 
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Girl  Coming  Home 

By  Antonio  Sitchon  Gabila 


WHEN  she  came  to  the  old  homeplace  for  the 
summer  vacation,  she  was  so  changed  I  did 
not  know  her.  Even  when  she  had  spoken 
to  me,  I  kept  asking  myself,  Who  is  this  girl? 
Who  can  she  be? 

It  was  a  Sunday  and  I  was  standing  around  watching 
a  game  of  tennis  on  a  nearby  court.  A  lot  of  people  were 
walking  around,  mostly  in  pairs.  I  felt  strange  walking 
by  my  lone  self,  so  I  stopped  in  the  driveway  where  it  turns 
toward  the  courts. 

I  was  thinking  why  one  should  feel  like  this — funny — 
when  one  is  alone  and  sees  others  of  one's  age  going  about 
with  girls.  One  sees  couples  sitting  very  close  together 
on  park  benches  as  if  they  felt  cold  apart,  and  one  feels 
strange  and  lonely  as  if  one  were  in  the  middle  of  a  desert 
or  on  an  ocean  or  on  an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  sea. 

And  then  before  I  knew  it,  she  was  very  near  and  coming 
towards  where  I  stood,  and  I  had  turned  around  to  look 
at  her  as  if  I  had  known  all  along  she  were  coming.  She 
had  her  eyes  on  me,  and  I  started  to  turn  mine  away. 

Even  when  she  said:  "Why,  hello,  Jaime !"  and  was 
giving  me  her  hand  and  was  smiling  at  me  all  the  time, 
and  I  had  taken  the  hand  in  mine,  feeling  all  hollow  and 
warm  inside  and  wishing  that  I  could  hold  on  to  it  to  the 
end  of  time,  I  was  asking  myself,  Who  is  this  girl,  Who  can 
she  be? 

Looking  at  her  I  could  only  think  how  beautiful  she  was 
standing  there  giving  me  her  soft  hand  to  hold.  I  felt 
I  would  recognize  her  if  I  stopped  thinking  how  beautiful 
she  was  and  tried  hard  to  recall  her.  But  I  rather  kept  on 
thinking:  she  is  beautiful,  she  is  beautiful. 

She  was  looking  at  me  with  wide,  big  eyes,  however, 
as  if  she  were  hurt  at  something.  Probably  at  my  not 
remembering  her.  No  stranger  would  offer  her  hand  unless 
there  had  been  a  meeting  somewhere.  Why,  Jaime!  she 
seemed  to  be  saying. 

But  then  I  remembered  her,  and  I  was  pumping  her 
hand  afresh,  calling  out  her  name  now  as  if  I  had  been  used 
to  saying  it  and  laughing  now  to  make  her  forget  I  could 
ever  have  really  forgotten  her. 

"Oh,  Zita!  Gosh,  but  you've  changed.  Really.  You 
could  have  gone  past  me  and  I  would  not  have  recognized 
you.     You  are  that  changed !" 

"Oh,"  she  said,  laughing  happily. 

Looking  at  her  and  looking  at  her  long,  I  kept  discovering 
new  beautiful  things  about  her.  Her  eyebrows  had  a 
wide  slant  and  were  thin  as  a  pencil  line.  Her  lips  were 
fuller  and  knew  how  to  smile  like  the  pictures  on  magazine 
covers.  Her  hair,  her  laughing  eyes:  how  could  I  tell  of 
them  now  who  had  never  seen  them  like  that  before? 

I  knew  she  was  now  a  woman.  And  I  was  no  longer 
ashamed  for  not  readily  remembering  her  because  now 
she  was  no  longer  a  girl. 

"You've  changed,"  I  told  her  again  as  if  repeating  things 
in  a  dream.  "You've  changed.  You're  more  beautiful. 
Really." 
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She  didn't  blush,  she  did  not  laugh  a  little,  she 
was  not  a  bit  confused,  although  perhaps  she  was  glad. 
She  merely  smiled  as  if  she  expected  such  remarks 
of  every  man,  as  if  she  knew  she  was  beautiful  and 
expected  everyone  to  tell  her  so. 

"And  what  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself,  Jaime?" 

"Keeping  myself  'fit  for  leaf  and  lake  and  worthy  of  the 
patient  grass'"  ...  I  said.  I  didn't  know  why  I  said 
that. 

She  laughed.  "So  you've  become  a  poet.  What's  the 
title  to  that?" 

"No,"  I  said.  "I've  not  become  a  poet,  but  Untermeyer 
is.     And  it's  from  'How  Much  of  Godhood'.  " 

Somehow  I  wanted  to  hurt,  I  wanted  to  be  cruel,  and 
give  her  back  something  of  the  hurt  she  gave  me  when 
she  expected  me  to  tell  her  how  beautiful  she  was.  I 
heard  her  pained  reply.  "Oh,"  she  said.  "Oh,  of 
course  ...  of  course  .  .  .  how  stupid  of  me." 

We  looked  at  each  other  for  a  fraction  of  a  second,  and  I 
saw  that  her  eyes  were  no  longer  laughing  and  confident. 
They  were  angry  and  afraid  and  trying  to  laugh  off  some- 
thing. I  dared  not  look  at  her  and  see  how  hard  she  tried 
to  recover  her  composure. 

After  a  silence  that  made  us  uncomfortable,  we  were 
glad  to  speak  of  other  things.  There  were  things  around 
us  that  we  talked  about  as  if  neither  of  us  had  been  away 
from  them  for  a  moment.  After  a  while  she  had  forgotten 
the  hurt  I  had  given  her.  And  I  was  sorry  I  had  made 
her  ashamed. 

Once  I  caught  her  looking  at  a  group  of  young  barrio 
people  like  me  around  the  fountain  in  the  plaza.  I  surprised 
a  look  of  amusement  hovering  over  her  mouth  and  then 
saw  it  disappear  when  she  saw  me  regarding  her.  I  glanced 
at  the  group,  too,  but  I  did  not  see  anything  about  them 
that  might  bring  to  my  own  lips  that  peculiar  smile.  They 
were  people  I  knew.  Perhaps  my  famiHarity  with  them 
had  lost  for  me  the  capacity  for  seeing  that  quality  that  had 
brought  the  smile  of  amusement  and  half  of  contempt  to 
her  lips.  I  wanted  to  ack  her  what  was  funny;  perhaps  I 
might  laugh  with  her  too — but  I  did  not. 

We  were  soon  walking  around.  She  seemed  to  be  afraid 
of  our  dropping  into  silence,  and  talked  rapidly  on  almost 
everything.  We  walked  and  talked.  And  walking  and 
talking,  I  no  longer  felt  as  if  I  were  in  the  middle  of  an 
ocean.  With  the  consciousness  of  people's  eyes  on  us,  my 
steps  were  lighter  and  more  buoyant.  Until  I  noticed 
they  had  eyes  only  for  Zita,  Capitan  Templo's  daughter 
who  had  been  to  Manila.  Jaime,  they  did  not  now  see, 
having  seen  him  every  day.  Jaime  had  never  been  to 
Manila.  Jaime  was  like  Perto,  Tiago,  Joe,  or  any  other 
fellow  around.  And  then  I  knew  I  had  to  talk  more,  laugh 
louder,  and  hold  myself  to  her  steps. 

When  we  turned  the  corner  at  the  old  church,  we  came 
upon  a  bent,  old  man  limping  towards  us,  a  cane  in  one 
hand  and  a  fighting  cock  under  his  arm.     It  was  a  figure 
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Four  Short  Stories 


White  Dress  and  Shoes 

By  Herminia  Bautista 

WHEN  I  was  in  the  third  grade  our  school 
decided  to  give  a  program.  We  would  be 
with  the  elementary  school;  our  grade 
would  give  a  dance.  That  information  filled  us  all 
with  great  excitement;  but  when  I  was  chosen  to  be  one 
of  the  partakers,  my  elation  knew  no  bounds.  I  went 
home  jumping  for  joy  all  the  way. 

"Mother,"  I  cried,  throwing  myself  upon  her  as  she  sat 
in  our  room,  "I  am  one  of  those  who  will  take  part  in 
the  dance;  are  you  not  proud  of  your  little  daughter?" 

"Yes,  my  child,  I  am  very  proud  indeed,"  answered  my 
gentle  mother  setting  me  firmly  upon  her  lap  and  smoothing 
my  hair  to  calm  me.  But  there  was  a  sorrow  in  her  eyes. 
At  length  she  asked,  "What  must  you  wear  in  your  dance?" 

"Oh,  mother,"  I  jumped  down  to  turn  myself  about  and 
show  her.  "We  must  have  a  white  organdie  dress,  and  there 
must  be  many  and  many  ruffles  on  the  skirt.  And,  mother, 
we  must  have  white  shoes.  Mother,  will  you  buy  a  white 
dress  and  shoes  for  me?"  I  was  almost  shouting  with  excite- 
ment. 

My  gentle  mother  was  quiet  for  a  long  time.  At  length 
she  answered  sadly,  "I  have  not  a  single  centavo  in  the 
house.  How  can  I  buy  a  white  dress  and  shoes?"  Then  I 
too  became  quiet.  I  was  too  young  to  earn  money,  though 
I  longed  to  do  so.     I  could  only  cry. 

The  next  day  while  I  was  at  school  my  mother  took  one 
of  our  sheep  to  the  market  and  sold  it.  It  brought  one  peso 
and  fifty  centavos;  and  that  was  scarcely  enough  to  buy 
my  dress  and  the  chemise  to  wear  with  it.  Mother  sewed 
and  thought  how  she  could  get  shoes  forme. 

When  the  day  came  my  dress  was  done,  and  my  chemise 
had  real  hand- crocheted  lace  upon  it.  I  was  very  proud  of 
the  lace  which  my  mother  had  made  for  me,  and  I  showed 
it  to  all  my  girl  friends  as  we  were  dressing  for  our  dance. 
The  other  girls  envied  me,  for  none  of  them  had  lace  upon 
their  chemise  as  beautiful  as  mine. 


For  my  white  shoes,  my  mother  had  boi  rowed 
my  cousin's.  When  I  came  to  put  them  on,  alasf 
they  were  many  sizes  too  large  for  me.  What 
could  I  do?  The  line  marched  out  upon  the  stage, 
and  I  took  my  place  with  the  others,  stepping; 
carefully  as  though  I  had  a  small  fishing  boat  upon 
each  foot.  I  danced,  but  not  gracefully,  for  my  feet  dared 
not  raise  themselves  from  the  floor.  In  spite  of  my  great 
embarrassment,  I  took  my  part  with  my  classmates  until 
the  very  last.  Just  at  the  end  we  had  to  jump.  Alas,  I 
jumped  one  way  and  my  shoes  jumped  the  other.  Every- 
body laughed;  and  I  ran  away  and  hid  myself* 


A  Family  Affair 

By  Salvacion  Lazaro 

JUST  before  school  began  this  year  I  told  my  father  I 
needed  two  new  dresses  for  school  wear.  Father 
shook  his  head.  "I  have  a  little  money,"  he  said 
finally,  "but  think.  You  must  have  four  pesos  for  your 
matriculation  fees.  Your  sister  must  pay  her  tuition  and 
matriculation  fees  in  order  to  enter  the  high  school.  Your 
little  brother  must  have  a  fee  of  two  pesos;  and  all  of  you 
must  have  books.  Where  shall  I  get  so  much  money?". 
I  could  say  nothing;  somebody  is  always  needing  something; 
in  our  family.  But  my  kind  father  pitied  me  in  my  disap- 
pointment, and  at  last  he  handed  me  a  two  peso  bill.  "Get 
native  woven  cloth,"  he  said,  "and  make  these  dresses  last 
through  the  year."  But  I  hardly  heard  him,  so  happy  was 
I  to  have  the  money.  I  put  it  in  my  purse,  and  went  to 
sleep  dreaming  of  how  I  should  make  my  dresses. 

The  next  morning  I  planned  to  go  to  the  Chinese  store 
to  buy  the  cloth;  but  when  I  opened  my  pocket  book,  it  was 
empty.  I  looked  for  the  money  high  and  low,  on  the  shelf, 
between  the  leaves  of  my  books,  in  our  chest.  My  sister 
came  to  help  me,  telling  me  not  to  cry,  that  we  should  find  it. 
But  we  did  not  find  it  though  we  searched  everywhere.  I 
could  not  tell  my  father  and  ask  for  more  money;  I  could 
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Youth 

By  Maximo  Ramos 

THESE  have  known  the  tingling  freshness 
Of  the  coming  forth 
From  God: 
The  sweetness  of  mother's  breast, 
The  ringing  sinewiness  of  growth, 
The  feel  of  the  loved  one's  cheek,  the  song 
Of  April  suns  and  showers.  .  .  . 

And  these  will  know 

The  quiet  dimming  down  of  Age 

And  the  silent  wonder 

Of  the  going  back 

To  God. 


Flight  to  Europe 

By  Leo  Schnurmacher 


MORE  than  seven  years  had  gone  by  since 
I  was  last  bound  for  Europe.  A  trip  home 
always  means  a  great  deal  of  excitement 
to  one  who  lives  far  away  from  the  homeland. 
My  prospective  trip  gave  me  a  double  thrill,  as  my 
seavoyage  was  supposedly  to  end  at  Singapore  and  I 
was  to  continue  my  journey  from  there  by  airplane.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  in  1911  it  took  me  thirty -three  days  to 
travel  from  Marseilles  to  Manila,  I  would  save  a  great  deal  of 
time,  with  the  added  new  excitement  of  spending  six  days 
in  the  air,  and  having  a  chance  to  see  many  places  I  had 
not  seen  before  when  traveling  by  water.  Flying  is  getting 
to  be  quite  common  nowadays,  but  long  flights  like  this  are 
still  considered  hazardous  by  many  people  and  some  of  my 
friends  could  not  understand  why  I  wanted  to  take  the  risk 
and  did  not  prefer  a  comfortable  steamer. 

Their  attitude,  however,  did  not  cause  me  to  change  my 
mind,  and  so,  some  months  ago,  I  left  Manila  on  an  old 
freighter  bound  for  Singapore,  a  trip  that  took  five  days. 
I  first  did  not  approve  of  the  looks  of  the  old  ship,  the  pro- 
per place  for  which,  it  seemed  to  me,  would  have  been  in  a 
scrap  yard  instead  of  sailing  on  the  high  seas  and  carrying 
valuable  cargo,  not  considering  my  modest  self.  The 
kindly  Captain  and  the  other  ship's  officers,  however,  made 
up  for  the  poor  appearance  of  the  ship,  and  the  trip  turned 
out  to  be  most  comfortable  as  well  as  pleasant.  The  pas- 
sengers, including  a  number  of  Belgian  missionaries  from 
China  and  the  Philippines,  soon  felt  like  one  big  family. 
The  weather,  too,  was  good,  and  so  we  sailed  over  the  blue 
tropical  sea,  approaching  the  equator  to  within  two  degrees, 
and  when  we  finally  reached  Singapore  I  almost  regretted 
not  being  able  to  continue  my  trip  on  this  shabby-looking 
but  very  seaworthy  old  boat. 

A  speedy  launch  came  alongside  the  steamer  and  took 
me  ashore,  whence  I  proceeded  to  the  hotel,  since  my 
plane  was  not  due  to  arrive  until  the  next  day.  I  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  do  a  little  sightseeing,  and  immediately 
after  having  deposited  my  luggage  at  the  hotel,  I  engaged  a 
motorcar  and  drove  to  the  botanical  garden  which  is  one  of 
the  famed  sights  of  Singapore.  Next  day  I  made  an  ex- 
cursion to  Johore  which  is  a  Sultanate  under  British  protec- 
tion. The  outstanding  points  of  interest  in  Johore  are  the 
palace  and  the  mosque.  The  Sultan  himself  and  his  wife 
who  is  British,  happened  to  be  abroad  and  so  an  inspection 
of  the  palace  was  not  possible,  which  I  regretted  very  much. 

Upon  my  return  to  Singapore,  the  agent  informed  me 
that  I  should  be  ready  the  next  morning  at  4:30  to  leave 
for  the  airport  which  is  located  at  quite  a  distance  from  the 
town.  I  therefore  retired  rather  early,  but  as  the  air  was 
so  heavy  and  stuffy  and  as  the  noise  on  the  streets  continued 
throughout  the  night,  my  rest  did  not  amount  to  much  and 
almost  before  I  realized  it,  I  had  to  get  up  and  dress.  It 
was  pitch  dark  when  I  left  the  hotel.  About  half  an  hour 
later  I  arrived  at  the  airport.  First  my  baggage  and  I, 
myself,  had  to  be  weighed.  In  the  meantime  the  other 
passengers  arrived  and  a  few  minutes  later  we  were  request- 
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ed  to  board  the  plane  which  was  to  take  us 
on  our  long  journey.  We  were  eight  in  all, 
four  passengers  and  the  two  pilots,  one  me- 
chanic, and  a  wireless  operator.  The  motors 
buzzed,  and  off  we  went  into  the  darkness. 

It  was  a  wonderful  feeling  as  our  big  plane  rose 
slowly  but  steadily,  and  so  we  sailed  for  quite  some  time  at 
an  altitude  of  about  six  hundred  feet.  About  an  hour  later 
we  ran  into  a  storm  which  caused  our  plane  to  toss  for  a 
while,  but  a  skillful  maneuver  of  the  captain  brought  us 
into  a  quiet  region  again.  The  sun  made  her  morning  bow 
to  us,  and  in  between  clouds  I  tried  to  get  a  glimpse  as  to 
how  the  good  earth  looked  beneath  us.  As  far  as  I  could 
make  out,  there  was  not  anything  of  particular  interest. 
The  country  below  us  looked  rather  flat,  partly  interrupted 
by  volcanic  formations  and  vegetation  similar  to  most 
tropical  countries.  All  of  a  sudden  the  scenery  changed, 
and  on  one  side  the  sea  appeared,  while  on  the  other  side 
my  eye  detected  coconut  plantations  with  a  mountain  ridge 
in  the  background.  Glancing  at  the  instruments,  I  noticed 
that  we  were  going  at  a  speed  of  200  kilometers  an  hour 
without  feeling  any  effects  of  it. 

At  10  A.M.  we  descended  at  the  airdrome  of  Alor  Star, 
•  and  the  plane  was  refuelled  and  mail  was  taken  aboard,  while 
the  passengers  were  served  a  delicious  second  breakfast  at  a 
nearby  restaurant  managed  by  the  airline,  and  then  off  we 
went  again.  From  Alor  Star  we  flew  quite  a  distance  over 
the  open  sea,  which  for  a  moment  made  me  feel  rather  un- 
comfortable. But  the  motors  buzzed  regularly,  and  after 
reading  for  a  while,  I  forgot  all  my  worries  and  fell  asleep. 
When  I  woke  up,  I  was  told  we  had  been  over  Siamese  ter- 
ritory for  a  long  time,  and  at  3:00  P.M.  we  descended  again 
on  terra  firma  at  the  Bangkok  airdrome  which  is  located 
about  an  hour's  drive  from  the  city. 

Transportation  from  the  airdrome  to  the  city  is  by  an 
electrically  driven  railroad  coach,  although  most  transporta- 
tion in  the  country  is  by  water.  There  are  rivers  and  canals 
everywhere  in  sight.  From  the  air  it  seems  that  most 
towns  and  hamlets  are  situated  on  riverbanks  or  canals,  and 
that  each  house  is  reached  by  a  short  canal  similar  to  those 
of  Venice,  except  that  instead  of  royal  palaces,  there  are 
flimsy  thatched-roof  buildings  of  graceful  Siamese  style. 
The  entire  country  appears  to  be  made  up  of  countless  rice- 
paddies.  After  reaching  the  railroad  station  of  Bangkok, 
which  is  large  and  modern  in  every  respect  despite  the 
limited  traffic,  a  motorcar  took  us  to  the  Oriental  Hotel 
where  a  delicious  tea  was  served  immediately  upon  our 
arrival.  Here  we  were  put  up  for  the  night.  At  first 
glance,  while  passing  through  the  streets,  the  city  did 
not  attract  me  very  much.  The  shops  or  stores,  except 
a  few  on  the  main  streets  were  rather  disappointing.  The 
same  Far  Eastern  life  seemed  to  prevail  here  as  in  most 
other  sections  in  this  part  of  the  world, — -the  same  odour 
of  dried  fish  and  other  Oriental  smells,  which  compelled 
me  at  times  to  hold  my  breath.  After  enjoying  a  cup 
of  hot  tea  at  the  hotel,  I  decided  that  it  would  be  wiser 
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to  inspect  some  of  the  temples,  of  which,  I  had  been  in- 
formed, the  city  boasts  about  two  hundred.  I  engaged  a 
chauffeur,  who  at  the  same  time  acted  as  guide,  and  went 
to  see  one  of  the  largest  ones,  a  conglomeration  of  various 
courts  and  halls  reminding  me  vividly  of  the  Winter  and 
Summer  Palaces  in  Peking.  Unfortunately  I  found  the 
same  conditions  prevailing  as  in  China,  most  structures 
are  in  great  need  of  repair,  and  it  looked  to  me  that  if  noth- 
ing is  done,  the  buildings  will  very  soon  be  little  more  than 
ruins  and  little  will  be  left  of  their  past  glory.  The  temples 
resemble  the  Chinese  in  architecture,  except  that  everything 
is  more  elaborate  and  more  graceful.  Outstanding  how- 
ever are  a  sort  of  minaret  towers  which  look  almost  Arabian. 
Most  of  the  outside  decoration  consists  of  mosaic  and  relief 
work  in  porcelain  and  colored  glass,  which,  especially  when 
the  sun  shines,  produce  a  dazzling  effect.  The  halls  house 
numerous  Buddhas  of  which  some  like  the  sleeping  Buddha 
are  tremendous  in  size.  Before  leaving,  my  chauffeur  guide 
asked  me  whether  I  would  be  interested  in  interviewing  a 
French-speaking  Buddhist  priest.  More  to  please  him 
than  anything  else,  I  told  him  I  would  be  and  followed  him 
into  a  rather  narrow  street  where  he  rapped  at  a  small 
wooden  door.  Immediately  about  fifty  dogs  started  bark- 
ing, and  after  a  while  the  door  was  opened.  At  this,  I  had 
the  greatest  surprise  in  my  life,  for  I  looked  straight  into 
the  face  of  a  young  blond,  blue-eyed  Buddhist  priest  almost 
naked  except  for  a  red  loin  cloth,  which  is  typical  in  Siam. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  this  young  priest  was  just  as  surprised 
to  see  a  white  man  trying  to  enter  his  temple  as  I  was  sur- 


prised to  see  a  white  man  in  a  Buddhist  attire.  I  opened 
the  conversation  in  French,  and  asked  if  I  was  welcome  to 
enter.  The  young  man  disappeared  only  to  return  a  few 
minutes  later,  asking  me  to  follow  him.  I  went  with  him 
and  suddenly  faced  the  head  priest  clad  in  the  same  attire, 
also  a  white  man,  about  fifty  years  old,  with  a  long  red 
beard.  I  was  taken  into  the  temple  and  asked  to  be  seated. 
The  young  man  started  bombarding  me  with  all  sorts  of 
questions  which  with  my  answers  were  translated  to  his 
senior.  During  the  course  of  an  interesting  conversation, 
I  found  out  that  both  priests  are  natives  and  citizens  of 
Esthonia,  the  younger  one  having  adopted  the  Buddhist 
religion  about  five  years  ago,  while  the  older  one  has  been  a 
follower  of  this  faith  for  about  forty  years.  Both  of  them 
claimed  that  Buddhism  alone  would  save  humanity  from 
the  present  chaos.  In  a  way  I  felt  a  certain  respect  for 
these  two  men  for  living  in  such  poverty  and  seclusion,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  appearance  did  not  impress 
me  very  much.  After  chatting  with  them  for  more  than 
half  an  hour,  since  it  was  getting  dark,  I  took  my  leave 
against  the  protestations  of  my  hosts.  On  the  way  back 
to  the  hotel,  I  passed  the  royal  palace  which  is  European  in 
style  and  surrounded  by  magnificent  Buddhist  temples. 
Quite  tired,  I  had  my  dinner  and  went  to  bed,  since  my 
departure  for  Rangoon  was  set  for  4:00  A.M. 

The  stretch  from  Bangkok  to  Rangoon  is  quite  treach- 
erous.    Only  the  day  before  our  departure,  a  plane  of  the 
{Continued  on  page  618) 
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See  the  Indies,  Asia,  and  Europe 
from  the  air.  If  you  have  never 
travelled  for  thousands  of  miles  with 
the  earth  spread  under  you,  great 
cities,  mountains,  rivers,  and  fertile 

valleys,  you  have  missed  something  that  no  modern  man  should. 

Travel   on  the   modern   magic   carpet   with   comfort   and   delight. 
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With  Charity  To  All 

By  Putakte  and  Bubuyog 


Peace  on  Earth,  Goodwill  to  Women 

WE  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  written 
evidently  with  a  view  to  "letsob 
rroh"-ing  us,  as  the  Calabrians 
would  say.  In  order  to  understand  clearly 
what  it  meant  we  were  obliged  to  translate  it  into  the 
Calabrian  language.  The  Calabrian,  being  a  rational  lan- 
guage, could  not,  however,  easily  accommodate  itself  to  the 
absolutely  un-Calabrian  notions  contained  in  the  letter,  to 
say  the  least.  We  append  the  translation  in  order  to  give 
the  readers  a  chance  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  we  had 
to  surmount  in  our  work  of  translation. 
The  letter  as  translated  follows. 

Dear  Bubuyog: 
Dear  Putakte: 

Sgub  ot  sgub  Tsuj  a  elt  til  nekot  ninoit  aic  erppa  fo  eth  lufred  now 
lacig  olo  eah  era,  lacig  olo  lihp,  lacig  olli,  lacihposolihp,  lacigolo  isihp 
noitar  emol  gnoc  fo  cifit  neics  Jhsob  (umf)  eht  semuf  fo  hicwh  tih  em 
htiw  hcuhec  rof  nopu  gnin  epo  eht  Ionip  Eniz  Agam  sith  htnom  taht 
tnal  wonnia  lacig  olo  cisp  ezad  taht  sekam  em  od  comfw  shrdlu. 
Dluow  nac  fo  Flit,  tub  ikniht  tahtilahsi  evig  uoi  retona  eseal  noefil  dna 


evealti  og  thiw  ilnoa  noitseg  gus  fo  tahw  etaf  iant 
erots  rof  uoiifi  t'nod  teg  revoti.  fisith  opih-Calabrian 
suelcun  morf  hicwh  mai  gniref  fus  notnuoc  ca  for 
uoi  Klisa  dna  Nig  seod  ton  raelcpu,  maidiarfa  tahti 
eblahs  ot  ekat  apirt  ot  Bughana  (Jaghana?)  roebirc 
sbus  eht  Philippines  Herald  (It  is  impossible  to 
translate  the  Herald  into  the  Calabrian.)  daet  snifo  eht  Ionip  Eniz 
Agam  cih  (?)  Eno  tnodid  tiod.  Dna  sd  nimerem:  dahi  neeb  rednu 
nois  serpmi  Rotide  fo  Ionip  Eniz  Agam  tondid  evigina  gnidaer  secitonot 
sih  sresit  revda  dna  erah  uoi  emoc  dna  daelmih  iartsa  htiw  Eno.  Eif 
cih  do,  re  mi. 

Siowt  inapmoc,  tuber  ehisi  tghnrets  ni  srebnum,fo  ouil  liweb  nideen,  osi 
tseg  gus  etak  Jose  Garcia  Villa  (absolutely  untranslatable  into  Calabrian) 
otni  pisren  trap  dna  mihl  lac  Laywan.  Rofeh  secudorp  ienoh  as  ildas 
gniccal  ni  ruoi  lausu  snoitin  ifed,  Koolta  Sih: 

Gaga  sieht  ireuq;  reve  Omm  haha? 
Tawh  ias  uoi?  Ehe?  Wonki  ehe.     Erehicc! 

Trudis  Aleman 

Imagine  our  surprise  when  with  this  translation  before  us 
we  found  ourselves  as  confounded  as  before,  absolutely 
unable  to  make  head  or  tail  of  it!  There  was  only  one 
rational  thing  we  could  do — to  publish  the  original.  "Let 
the  people  judge!" 


How  To  Alkalize  Your 
Stomach  Almost  Instantly 

IF  you  want  really  quick  relief  from  an  upset 
or  painful  stomach  condition,  arising  from 
acidity  following  over- eating,  smoking,  unfor- 
tunate mixtures  of  food  or  stimulants,  just  try 
this: 
Take;  Two  teaspoonfuls  of  Phillips'  Milk  of 

Magnesia  in  a  full  glass  of  water. 

Or — two  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia  tablets; 

each  of  which  contains  the  exact  equivalent 

of  a  teaspoonful  of  the  liquid  form. 
This  acts  to  almost  immediately  alkalize  the 
whole  stomach  content .  Neutralizes  the  acids 
that  foster  headaches,  nausea ,  indigestion  pains 
and  upsets.  You  feel  results  at  once.  It's 
really  marvelous . 

Thousands  of  people  are  learning  this  about 
Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia.     Finding  out  that 

nothing    else    they 


have  ever  tried  acts  to  alkalize  the  stomach  so  quickly 
—eases  it  so  rapidly. 

Try  it  next  stomach  upset  you  have.  AND — if  you 
are  a  frequent  sufferer  from  "acid  stomach"  and  indiges- 
tion, use  it  30  minutes  after  meals — either  the  liquid 
or  the  tablets.  You'll  soon  forget  you  have  a  stomach. 
When  you  buy,  see  that  any  box  or  bottle  you  accept  is 
clearly  marked  "Genuine  Phillips'  Milk  of  Magnesia." 

A  big  box  of  the  tablets, 
to  carry  with  you,  costs 
only  50  ctvs. 


SIGNS     WHICH     OFTEN     INDI- 
CATE "ACID  STOMACH" 

Pain  after  eating  Frequent  Headaches 
Indigestion  Feeling  of  Weakness 

Nausea  Sleeplessness 

Loss  of  Appetite  Mouth  Acidity 
Auto  -  Intoxica-  Sour  Stomach 
tion 

WHAT  TO  DO  FOR  IT 


TAKE — 2  teaspoonfuls  of  Phillips' 
Milk  of  Magnesia  in  a  glass  of  water 
in  the  morning  when  you  get  up. 
Take  another  teaspoonful  thirty  min- 
utes after  eating.  And  another  be- 
fore you  go  to  bed. 
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Good  Looks 

without  Good  Health 
are  an  impossibility 


Animation,  vivacity,  bright  eyes,  lustrous  hair, 
smooth  skin,  good  teeth,  a  graceful  form,  supple 
figure  are  the  components  of  Beauty  of  today. 

And  the  foundation  of  all  these  is  Good  Health. 

To  attain  and  maintain  good  health  drink 

"BEAR"  BRAND  NATURAL  SWISS  MILK 
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Manila,  November  17th,  1935 
Dear  Bubuyog: 
Dear  Putakte: 

Bugs  to  Bugs!  Just  a  little  token  in  appreciation  of  the  wonderful  archaeological, 
philological,  illogical,  philosophical,  physiological  conglomeration  of  scientific  bosh, 
the  fumes  of  which  hit  me  with  such  force  upon  opening  the  Philippine  Magazine  this 
month  that  I  am  now  in  a  psychological  daze  that  makes  me  do  strange  things.  I 
would  have  sent  a  can  of  Flit,  but  I  think  that  I  shall  give  you  another  lease  on  life 
and  leave  it  go  with  only  a  suggestion  of  what  fate  may  have  in  store  for  you  if  I 
don't  get  over  it.  If  this  hypocalabrian  nucleus  from  which  I  am  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  your  Klisa  and  Nig,  does  not  clear  up,  I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  be  forced  to 
take  a  trip  to  Bughana  or  subscribe  to  the  Philippines  Herald  instead  of  the  Philip- 
pine Magazine  hie.  Eno's  didn't  do  it.  And  that  reminds  me:  I  had  been  under 
the  impression  that  the  Editor  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  did  not  give  any  reading 
notices  to  his  advertisers,  and  here  you  come  and  lead  him  astray  with  Eno's!  Fie!  hie. 

Two  is  company,  but  there  is  strength  in  numbers,  of  which  you  will  be  badly  in 
need,  so  I  suggest  that  you  take  Jose  Garcia  Villa  into  your  partnership  and  call  him 
Laywan.  For  he  produces  the  honey  which  is  so  sadly  lacking  in  your  usual  de- 
finitions. 

Sidurt  Namela 

As  we  started  to  write  for  this  issue,  we  found  in  a  manu- 
script of  Anaclea  recently  uncovered  (just  two  midnights 
ago,  in  fact)  some  Calabrian  maxims  scribbled  on  the  fly- 
leaves. (Although  there  were  no  flies  in  Yonicles,  and  the 
Calabrian  books  had  no  leaves)     We  quote  a  few  of  them: 

Wonai  ekil  roop,  si  aw  la  tim  snu.  (Women,  like  the 
poor,  shall  always  be  with  us). 

Sounds  like  our  Secretary  of  Capital.  Or  is  it  Scho- 
penhauer? Or  is  it  Bubuyog  himself  who  can  no  more  do 
without  women  than  they  can  without  him? 

Retteb  evah  devael,*  naht  tsol  (It  is  better  to  have 
"leaved"  than  lost.) 

This  maxim  has  survived  in  various  forms  in  contemporary 
English.     For  example: 

It  is  better  to  have  loved,  and  lost  than  not  to  have  loved 
at  all. 

It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost. 

It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  to  have  merely 
lost. 

(Continued  on  page  638) 


Flight  to  Europe 

(Continued  from  page  615) 

same  company  coming  from  the  opposite  direction  had  to 
return  to  Rangoon,  being  unable  to  cross  the  mountain 
ridge  which  lies  between.  Our  plane  left  Bangkok  with 
all  three  motors  buzzing  regularly.  An  hour  later  the 
visibility  became  exceedingly  poor  and  got  worse  as  we  ap- 
proached the  ridge.  It  rained  in  torrents  and  there  was  a 
strong  wind.  Both  pilots  were  continuously  at  the  steering 
wheel,  but  nevertheless  the  plane  was  tossed  around  like 
a  helpless  toy,  as  they  tried  to  dodge  through  canyons  the 
walls  of  which  we  shaved  so  close  that  I  thought  at  times 
that  a  crash  was  inevitable.  Luck  was  however  with  us 
and  we  finally  came  into  flat  country  again  with  the  weather 
conditions  considerably  better.  After  passing  through  this 
dangerous  zone,  I  noticed  that  the  plane  was  descending 
while  both  pilots  were  making  signs  to  the  passengers  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  ground.  I  first  thought  that 
the  pilots  were  trying  to  seek  the  passengers'  help  to  find  a 
convenient  place  for  a  forced  landing,  but  when  I  looked 
down,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  a  herd  of  elephants 
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ELEGANTLY 
ILLUSTRATED 

This  work  is  a  piquant  and  graphic  political  narrative 
covering  fifty-seven  years  (1878-1935)  projected  with 
the  dominant  personality  of  President  Manuel  L. 
Quezon  upon  the  contemporary  scenes.  The  multi- 
farious characters  of  the  drama  are  translated  into 
these  pages,  while  the  color,  the  passion,  the  temper 
of  the  times  are  interpreted  with  gusto  and  clarity. 
In  indicating  the  highlights  of  Mr.  Quezon's  life  and 
career  it  is  the  essential  life  of  the  period  that  is  caught 
and  recorded,  made  rich  and  pulsatingly  human  by 
the  magnitude  and  compass  of  activities  of  the  liber- 
tarian champion.  Students  of  politics  and  of  govern- 
ment will  find  this  book  highly  diverting  as  well  as 
instructive  for  the  good  of  less  advanced  civilized 
peoples  who  have  not  so  far  grasped  the  technique 
of  attaining  political  freedom  through  a  bloodless 
revolution  by  means  of  a  knight-errant  armed  lavishly 
with  missions  and  resolutions  plus  a  personality  that 
quells  opposition. 
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GOOD  news!  News  that  means  practi- 
l  cally  everyone  can  afford  this  special 
film-removing  tooth  paste.  Yes,  this  new 
low  price  on  Pepsodent  Tooth  Paste  puts 
it  easily  within  the  reach  of  all! 

Seven  out  of  ten  people  already  realize 
that  there  couldn't  be  a  finer,  more 
scientific  dentifrice.  In  67  different  coun- 
tries Pepsodent  is  favorably  known  as 
the  "special  film-removing  tooth  paste." 
Wherever  dental  hygiene  is  farthest  ad- 
vanced, the  world  over,  thousands  of 
dentists  approve  Pepsodent  and  millions 
of  people  prefer  it. 

And  now,  just  think  —  if  you  have  al- 
ways used  Pepsodent  you'll  welcome  this 
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gest that  you  start  using  it  now  .  .  .  at 
this  new  low  price.  Once  you  see  what 
Pepsodent  can  do,  we  believe  that  you 
will  want  to  use  it  regularly  twice  a  day. 
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which,  hearing  the  noise  of  our  motors,  stampeded  and 
scattered  in  all  directions.  After  circling  over  them  twice 
we  followed  our  regular  course,  and  on  we  went  to  Rangoon, 
where  we  landed  almost  two  hours  off  our  schedule. 

The  plane  was  inspected,  refuelled,  the  passengers  were 
given  enough  time  to  fill  their  stomachs,  and  off  we  went 
for  Calcutta.  We  left  at  about  11:00  A.M.  and  instead  of 
heading  for  Akyab,  out  we  went  to  the  open  sea,  flying  al- 
most entirely  over  water.  The  weather  was  foggy,  oc- 
casionally we  ran  into  airpockets,  which  scared  me  more 
than  once  as  we  dropped  a  few  hundred  feet,  with  nothing 
below  us  except  a  choppy  sea.  At  times  we  rose  to  3500 
feet  and  then  again  we  flew  as  low  as  300  feet,  all  depending 
on  the  visibility  and  the  aircurrents.  Finally,  after  having 
flown  the  whole  day,  a  large  city  came  into  sight  which  to 
my  great  relief  and  satisfaction  was  Calcutta.  We  landed 
about  4:00  P.M. 

As  in  other  places,  so  also  here;  all  weariness  was  im- 
mediately forgotten,  and  after  washing  up  at  the  hotel, 
I  engaged  a  guide  and  went  to  see  a  few  points  of  interest. 
What  attracted  my  attention  most  was  the  burning  of  the 
dead  at  the  Ganges  River,  a  rather  gruesome  sight.  Then 
I  paid  a  visit  to  a  temple,  the  race  track,  and  queen  Vic- 
toria's Memorial.  The  sacred  cattle  were  in  evidence 
everywhere,  in  the  streets,  on  the  sidewalks,  even  barring 
the  entrance  to  the  shops.  More  than  once  my  chauffeur 
had  to  stop  the  car  and  let  Mrs.  Cow  or  Mr.  Bull  pass  at  her 
or  his  convenience  without  infringing  on  the  traffic  rules  of 
this  great  city.     The  cattle,  as  I  noticed,  live  on  garbage 


which  is  more  than  abundant  in  every  street.  At  times  a 
cow  in  an  unnoticed  moment  takes  some  fruit  away  from  a 
distracted  street  vendor  without  invoking  his  anger.  Cal- 
cutta is  a  very  large  city  but  so  dirty  and  unsanitary  that  I 
would  not  like  to  live  there.  I  was  therefore  happy  to  be 
able  to  return  to  my  hotel,  to  have  my  dinner,  and  to  retire 
at  8:00  P.M.  since  we  were  to  leave  at  four  in  the 
morning. 

We  started  as  per  schedule,  and  as  in  most  places  due  to 
the  darkness,  flares  had  to  be  used.  The  trip  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Allahabad  in  spite  of  a  depression  took  about 
four  hours  and  since  the  plane  flew  steadily,  the  trip  was 
most  pleasant.  Upon  arriving  there  a  second  breakfast  was 
served  and  after  refuelling  off  we  went  to  Jodhpur.  This 
stietch  was  also  made  in  four  hours,  thus  allowing  us  enough 
time  for  the  usual  sightseeing.  We  had  flown  most  of  the 
time  at  an  altitude  from  6500  to  7500  feet,  at  an  average 
speed  of  250  kilometers  per  hour.  During  this  time  there 
was  not  much  to  be  seen,  since  we  were  mo?t  of  the  time 
above  the  clouds,  as  in  the  lower  strata  the  aircurrent 
was  rather  strong  and  bumpy. 

Jodhpur  impressed  me  very  favorably  for,  besides  being 
quite  an  interesting  city,  due  to  its  geographical  location, 
it  is  not  overrun  by  tourist  and  therefore  not  spoiled,  "ike 
many  other  places  which  are  mere  easily  reached.  A  motor- 
car of  a  prehistoric  model  was  found,  and  the  chauffeur 
drove  me  through  the  bazaar  district,  but  do  not  ask  me 
how.  The  streets  are  extremely  narrow  and  crowded  with 
all  sorts  of  bullcarts,  packcamels,  strange  looking  men  on 
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MANILA: 

Located  like  the  mighty  cities  of  the  world,  on  absolutely  un- 
failing supplies  of  fresh  water  (agua  dulce)  at  its  meeting  with  the 
sea  in  a  landlocked  harbor  and  flanked  by  a  rich  hinterland,  was 
a  city  when  Mohammedan  pirates  controlled  the  coasts  and  the 
stone  age  peoples  controlled  the  foot  hills. 

MANILA: 

Was  a  city  when  the  conquering  nations  of  the  world— Spain, 
Britain,  Holland,  America,  stalked  the  seas,  their  trading  galleons 
behind  their  frigates. 

MANILA: 

Will  be  a  city  under  the  Philippine  Commonwealth— the  social, 
financial,  commercial  and  governmental  center— growing,  thriving, 
expanding  with  the  Philippine  Archipelago;  moving  its  activities 
hither  and  yon— its  governmental  buildings  may  scatter— its  shop- 
ping district  go  to  the  Boulevard  where  giant  sea  planes  drop  in 
daily  from  the  other  mighty  cities  of  the  globe. 

MANILA: 

Located  as  it  is  on  an  absolutely  unfailing  fresh  water  supply 
at  its  meeting  with  the  sea  in  a  landlocked  harbor,  will  be  a  mighty 
city  throughout  the  ages  while  new  civilizations  surge  again  and 
again  'round  the  globe— new  nations  rise— old  nations  fall  and  the 
nations  themselves  vanish  and  the  races  become  one. 

MANILA: 

Throughout  all  these  ages,  changes  local  and  world  wide,  will 
count  those  persons  fortunate  who  own  and  control  the  land  on 
which  its  people  must  walk  and  work  and  sleep. 

We  salute  the  Philippine  Commonwealth  on 
its  initial  step  toward  joining  the  nations  of  the 
world. 


SAN  JUAN  HEIGHTS  COMPANY 
Manila 
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foot  and  horseback,  and  veiled  women  in  most  attractive 
and  interesting  attire.  The  camels  with  huge  marble 
blocks  attached  to  their  backs  lazily  walk  through  the 
winding  narrow  streets,  paying  no  attention  to  the  noise  and 
the  life  about  them.  After  having  seen  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  the  business  section,  we  went  to  view  a  number  of 
splendid  buildings  made  entirely  of  snow  white  marble. 
The  place  is  located  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  entire  city. 
Opposite,  on  a  foundation  of  solid  rock,  there  is  an  old  fort, 
almost  inaccessible,  on  top  of  which  are  a  number  of  build- 
ings which  house  the  wives  of  the  Maharadjah.  We  turned 
back  and  our  driver  took  us  to  a  rather  secluded  spot  where 
we  detected  a  temple,  and  when  approaching  closer,  we  saw 
quite  a  number  of  holy  men  squatting  under  a  huge  tree. 
All  of  them  had  queer  looking  designs  on  their  faces,  their 
bodies,  except  a  loin  cloth,  being  naked  and  painted  with 
ashes,  giving  'hem  an  elephant-like  color.  Some  of  them 
had  dyed  hair  which  made  them  look  almost  like  ghosts.  It 
was  time  to  return  to  the  hotel  which  was  built  by  the 
Maharadjah  right  on  the  landing  field  and  which  is  most 
modern  in  every  respect. 

The  trip  from  Jodhpur  to  Karachi,  where  the  usual 
refuelling  was  done,  was  made  without  special  incident. 
Our  next  stop  was  Djask  and  the  entire  stretch  from  Karachi 
to  Djask  was  most  uninteresting  since  the  country  over  which 
we  flew  was  barren  and  desolate,  nothing  but  a  desert, 
without  the  slightest  sign  of  vegetation  in  sight. 

Djask  itself,  where  we  arrived  at  2:00  P.M.,  did  not  offer 
any  excitement  whatsoever.  The  hotel  is  rather  primitive, 
everywhere  millions  of  flies,  only  a  few  native  houses,  and 


no  vegetation  of  any  kind;  wherever  one  looks,  nothing  but 
a  sandy  desert  and  desert  again.  The  European  population 
consists  of  a  Britisher  who  is  in  charge  of  the  telegraph 
station,  and  the  agent  of  the  K.L.M.  and  his  wife.  How 
any  human  or  animal  life  can  exist  in  such  a  destitute  coun- 
try, is  a  puzzle  to  me.  While  sitting  on  the  porch  of  the 
hotel,  I  saw  a  cow,  and  when  I  asked  the  wife  of  the  airline 
agent  on  what  these  animals  are  fed,  I  was  informed  that 
they  eat  anything,  even  old  Dutch  newspapers,  which  they 
consider  a  delicacy.  At  sunset  one  after  the  other  of  the 
servants  of  the  agent's  household  came  out  and  prostated 
themselves  in  the  sand  saying  their  prayers,  which  demon- 
strated to  me  that  even  in  this  forlorn  place  God's  protection 
and  help  is  invoked.  I  saw  some  very  magnificent  Persian 
rugs  made  by  the  mountain  tribes,  some  of  them  being 
real  pieces  of  art,  never  offered  to  the  regular  trade.  Time 
came  to  have  our  dinner,  which  was  most  wholesome,  and 
delicious  in  every  respect.  Since  there  was  nothing  else  to 
do,  we  retired  early,  but  not  before  telling  the  houseboys 
to  place  our  iron  beds  in  front  of  the  house,  and  so  we  spent 
the  night  under  the  blue  Persian  sky. 

The  following  morning  we  got  up  early  as  usually  and 
departed  shortly  after  4:00  P.M.  for  Bushire  where  we 
landed  at  9:00  A.M.  We  stayed  there  for  about  half  an 
hour.  Bushire  is  just  as  desolate  as  Djask.  We  had  our 
luncheon  on  board  the  plane  at  an  altitude  of  10,000  feet 
and  it  tasted  fine.  The  captain  chose  to  fly  high,  since  in 
the  lower  stratas,  the  aircurrent  was  strong  and  navigating 
rather  bumpy.  Unfortunately  we  could  not  see  the  city 
of  Baghdad  except  from  the  air,  since  the  airdrome  at  which 
we  arrived  at  1 :00  P.M.  is  over  ten  kilometers  away  from 
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the  city  and  we  had  to  proceed  to  Rutbah  Wells.  At 
the  Baghdad  airdrome  I  noticed  that  the  thermometer 
registered  110°  in  the  shade. 

Rutbah  Wells,  where  we  arrived  at  4:00  P.M.,  236 
miles  from  Baghdad  is  a  fort  in  the  desert.  The  fort  con- 
sists of  a  square  compound  surrounded  by  high  walls  with 
well-armed  Iraq  soldiers  guarding  the  encrance.  It  is  like 
one  of  those  forts  that  one  reads  about  in  books  or  sees  in 
the  movies,  as  an  outpost  of  the  Legion  Etrangere  being 
attacked  by  unruly  Arabian  tribes.  Within  the  fort  are 
housed  the  soldiers  and  one  side  is  set  aside  for  an  inn  where 
the  passengers  of  the  airplanes  as  well  as  others  are  quarter- 
ed. Rutbah  Wells  is  also  an  important  overland  center, 
since  autobusses  of  the  Baghdad -Beirut  line  usually  stop 
there  to  get  supplies  and  to  allow  their  passengers  to  stretch 
their  legs  for  a  short  time.  Within  the  yard  are  two  wells 
from  which  water  is  pumped  continuously,  the  noise  often 
depriving  the  traveler  of  a  good  night's  sleep.  Like  in 
many  of  these  lonely  places  there  is  nothing  to  do,  and  so 
after  dinner  I  retired  almost  immediately  since  we  had  a 
long  journey  of  1342  kilometers  ahead  of  us  the  following 
day.  Unfortunately  the  flies  and  intense  heat  kept  me 
awake  until  around  two  o'clock  when  it  was  almost  time  to 
get  up. 

Our  next  stop  was  Cairo,  and  we  flew  over  Jerusalem, 
Jericho,  Bethlehem,  and  other  Biblical  cities.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  we  flew  very  low,  I  regretted  very  much  that 
a  closer  inspection  was  not  possible.  All  of  a  sudden  a  nar- 
row water  way  appeared  which  as  we  came  closer,  we  knew 
to  be  the  Suez  Canal.  As  far  as  the  irrigation  reached,  very 
attractive  settlements  were  noticeable,  but  a  short  distance 


beyond  the  sandy  desert  made  its  appearance  again.  We 
flew  on  until  the  cupolas  and  minarets  of  Cairo  appeared. 
Here,  also,  we  remained  but  for  a  short  time  and  could  not 
see  the  city;  but  since  I  had  seen  Cairo  before,  I  quite  will- 
ingly followed  the  other  passengers  to  a  nearby  restaurant, 
partook  of  a  hearty  meal,  and  had  just  finished  when  orders 
were  given  to  board  the  plane  again,  with  Athens  as  our 
destination. 

The  entire  stretch  from  Cairo  to  Athen  requires  six 
continuous  hours  of  flying  over  the  sea,  and  at  times  is  not 
very  pleasant.  We,  however,  had  splendid  weather  and 
being  a  fatalist,  I  stopped  worrying  and  put  my  trust  in  the 
always  regularly  buzzing  motors.  We  almost  immediately 
rose  to  a  height  of  5000  feet,  and  since  there  was  nothing  to 
be  seen  except  water,  I  stretched  myself  out  comfortably 
and  soon  went  to  sleep.  As  time  passed  on,  we  flew  over 
the  island  of  Crete  and  about  3:00  P.M.  landed  at  the  air- 
drome of  Athens. 

Two  continents  we  had  left  behind  us,  and  it  seemed  to 
me  almost  impossible  that  we  had  reached  Europe  in  such 
a  short  time.  Less  than  a  week  before  I  was  in  Singapore, 
among  a  chiefly  Malayan  population,  while  over  here  I 
found  myself  all  of  a  sudden  amidst  one  of  the  oldest  Euro- 
pean civilizations.  After  going  through  all  sorts  of  red  tape 
at  the  airdrome,  we  were  allowed  to  proceed  to  the  hotel 
from  where  I  almost  immediately  went  to  see  the  historical 
Acropolis,  which  is  all  in  ruins,  but  still  shows  ample  proofs 
of  ancient  Greek  greatness.  Unfortunately,  as  in  other 
places  so  also  here,  time  passed  entirely  too  rapidly  for  me, 
and  before  I  realized  it  was  sunset  and  the  end  of  a  perfect 
day.     The  guards  were  closing  up  the  premises,  and  so  back 
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I  went  to  the  city  where  I  chose  a  place  on  the  sidewalk  of  a 
fashionable  cafe  and  ordered  refreshments.  Later  on  the 
captain  invited  us  remaining  three  passengers  to  a  cham- 
pagne dinner  which  we  greatly  enjoyed.  In  my  luxurious 
and  comfortable  hotel  room,  I  could  hardly  sleep  due  to 
the  never-ceasing  noise  of  Athenian  night  life  which  lasts 
until  the  early  morning  hours.  The  excitement  of  being 
so  close  to  the  goal  of  my  journey  probably  also  helped  to 
keep  me  awake.  Before  I  realised  the  night  had  passed,  a 
gentle  rap  on  the  door  reminded  me  that  it  was  time  to 
get  up.  I  dressed  rather  in  a  hurry  and  arrived  at  the 
airdrome  at  3:00  A.M.,  just  about  the  time  when  Athens 
goes  to  sleep. 

Our  next  stop  was  to  be  Belgrade.  The  plane  again  rose 
gracefully  and  again  we  were  off.  The  weather  was  some- 
what stormy  and  the  visibility  rather  poor  so  that  we  had  to 
rise  to  10,000  feet  where  we  had  the  most  wonderful  sun- 
shine, but  the  earth  was  completely  hidden  from  us  by  a 
dense  carpet  of  snow-white  clouds.  After  spending  about 
two  hours  at  this  altitude,  we  descended  into  lower  levels, 
passing  through  rain  storms,  nevertheless  we  were  able  to 
distinguish  one  village  after  another,  and  my  heart  beat 
faster  and  faster.  Finally  we  arrived  at  Belgrade,  where 
we  had  a  cup  of  hot  coffee,  and  once  more  our  good  plane 
Pelikaan,  showing  not  the  slightest  sign  of  weariness, 
rose  with  us  in  the  air.  Three  hours  later  we  spotted  a 
large  city,  which  to  my  great  joy  was  Budapest.  This  was 
the  end  of  the  trip  for  me.  Six  days  exactly,  altogether 
seventy  hours  of  flying,  had  brought  me  back  from  the  Far 
East  to  the  center  of  Europe.  It  is  said  that  comparatively 
soon,  even  this  time  will  be  reduced  more  than  half,  since 


greater  and  faster  machines  are  being  built  continuously, 
and  night  flying  hasn't  really  begun  yet. 

I  ought  to  mention  that  this  very  same  plane,  the 
Pelikaan,  made  the  Christmas,  1933,  endurance  flight  from 
Amsterdam  to  Batavia  and  back  to  Amsterdam  in  100 
hours,  beating  at  that  time  the  Far  Eastern  record. 


Four  Short  Stories 

(Continued  from  page  613) 

not  buy  the  cloth  for  my  dresses.  What  could  I  do?  I  sat 
by  the  window  crying. 

Suddenly  I  was  aware  that  my  little  brother,  who  was 
sweeping  the  yard  below,  was  singing  over  and  over  to 
himself,  "I  found  some  money,  I  found  some  money.' ' 

"You  found  some  money !"  I  shrieked,  springing  to  my 
feet.  "That  is  my  money  I  you  give  it  to  me!"  I  ran  and 
almost  fell  down  the  ladder,  shouting,  "That  is  my  money! 
Mother!  Father!  Tony  has  my  money;  make  him  give  it  to 
me!"  And  all  that  attention  pleased  Tony  more  than  words 
can  tell.  He  ran  around  the  yard  just  out  of  my  reach, 
singing  his  song  over  and  over,  "I  found  some  money.' ' 

Mother  came  to  the  window  and  called  to  us;  but  Tony 
was  having  too  much  fun,  and  I  was  too  angry,  to  pay  any 
attention.  My  breath  seemed  to  come  out  of  my  ears;  at 
every  step  I  felt  as  if  I  were  falling.  Then  Tony  climbed 
a  tree  just  out  of  my  reach  and  sat  taunting  me.     "How 
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do  you  happen  to  have  so  much  money?  Last  night  I  asked 
you  for  just  one  centavo,  but  you  did  not  give  it  to  me. 
Why  must  I  give  you  two  pesos  when  I  find  it?"  All  in  vain 
I  explained  that  father  had  given  me  the  money  to  buy 
dresses.  "I  need  some  shirts,"  said  Tony,  "This  will  buy 
three  or  four."  He  swung  his  feet  insolently  from  a  limb, 
and  I  stood  below  and  begged. 
"Antonio!" 

The  word  was  electric.  Antonio  flattened  out  on  the 
limb. 

"Get  away  from  here,"  he  hissed.  But  father  had  seen 
him,  and  one  more  sharp  word  brought  a  sulky  but  re- 
spectful young  man  down  to  the  ground.  "What  is  your 
idea?"  demanded  father.  "You  are  always  causing  trouble 
with  your  sisters." 

"I  don't  have  her  old  money,"  denied  Tony.     "I  never 
took  it."     Tears  and  accusations  flowed  afresh. 
"You  did!" 
"I  did  not!" 
"You  did!" 
"I  did  not!" 

" Silence!"  said  my  father.  "Antonio,  where  is  your 
sister's  money?"  Father  is  a  school  teacher;  he  seems  to 
know  how  to  ask  questions. 

"In  her  purse  where—"  he  was  going  to  add,  "where 
she  put  it,"  but  checked  himself,  sticking  to  facts. 

"It  is  not!"  I  cried  hotly,  opening  the  purse  and  showing 
the  empty  inside.  But  there  was  an  outside  pocket;  and 
deep  down  in  this,  was  my  precious  bill. 

"Now  what  are  you  so  hot  about?"  taunted  Tony,  "I  told 
you  I  did  not  have  it!"  and  he  made  a  face  at  me.  Our 
parents  looked  at  us  both  in  wordless  indignation. 

Tony  is  not  so  bad.  Each  Saturday  afternoon  my  uncle 
gives  him  ten  centavos  for  running  errands.  He  usually 
spends  it  at  the  picture  show,  but  on  this  afternoon,  he 
came  near  where  I  sat  sewing  my  dress,  and  tossed  a  package 
into  my  lap.     In  the  package  were  ten  chocolate  kisses. 


If  We  Love  Somebody 

By  Sixto  Ran  jo 

WHEN  I  was  in  the  fourth  grade  our  teacher  told  us 
that  if  we  loved  somebody  we  should  give  a  present 
to  that  one,  to  commemorate  the  birth  of  our  Lord. 
I  decided  to  give  a  present  to  my  mother.  But  because  of 
my  decision  I  was  very  much  troubled,  for  I  had  not  even 
one  centavo.  Christmas  was  approaching.  What  could 
I  do?  I  tried  my  best  to  find  a  means  to  earn  money.  At 
night  I  could  not  sleep  for  thinking  what  I  should  do. 

One  night  I  went  to  the  house  of  my  grandfather,  and 
found  him  preparing  to  go  fishing;  so  I  went  with  him.  The 
river  was  far  from  our  house,  and  it  was  necessary  to  go 
there  at  night  so  that  we  might  begin  fishing  early  in  the 
morning.  Many  people  came  to  fish,  but  the  late  comers 
caught  nothing.  The  night  was  very  dark  and  the  wind 
was  blowing  furiously.  I  ran  and  danced  beside  my  grand- 
father, for  I  was  very  cold.  At  last  we  arrived  at  our  hut 
by  the  river,  where  I  was  a  little  more  comfortable.  We 
went  to  sleep  immediately. 

We  awakened  very  early  in  the  morning  because  of  the 
cold.  Our  breath  in  the  air  was  like  the  garments  of  a 
ghost,  white  and  thin,  and  soon  gone.     The  water  seemed 
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to  bite  our  feet.  The  wind  has  ceased  blowing,  and  the 
plants  stood  shivering.  It  was  just  the  time  to  prepare 
for  fishing,  and  we  were  soon  at  the  river's  edge.  Many 
people  came,  but  we  were  the  first.  By  daybreak  we  had 
caught  many  fish,  and  our  baskets  were  heavy.  At  sunrise 
we  started  home. 

When  we  reached  town  I  went  immediately  to  the  market 
to  sell  my  share  of  the  fish.  I  sold  two-thirds  of  my  fish  for 
one  peso  and  fifty  centavos.  The  other  third  was  left  for 
the  food  of  the  family.  My  family  was  very  happy  upon 
seeing  the  fish. 

It  was  the  day  before  Christmas.  Mother  was  mending 
her  old  and  wornout  veil  for  the  midnight  mass.  Because 
of  our  poverty  mother  was  not  able  to  buy  a  new  veil  to 
replace  the  old  one.  In  the  afternoon  I  asked  my  sister  to 
accompany  me  to  the  Chinese  store  without  the  knowledge 
of  our  mother.  With  one  peso  and  fifty  centavos  we  were 
able  to  buy  the  nicest  veil  in  that  store.  The  Chinese  gave 
us  a  piece  of  paper,  and  on  the  paper  was  a  picture  of  Santa 
Claus  with  a  very  big  stomach.  We  wrapped  the  veil  up 
and  tied  the  package  with  a  piece  of  colored  thread.  We 
were  very  happy. 

On  Christmas  Eve  I  gave  the  gift  to  my  mother.  She 
was  surprised  at  the  sight  of  the  bundle  and  all  the  younger 
children  drew  near  to  see  what  the  package  contained. 
Then  she  opened  it,  and  to  her  great  delight  she  found  the 
beautiful  veil.  She  kissed  me  and  cried  for  joy.  All  the 
children  shouted.  But  I  told  her  that  it  was  nothing;  I 
told  her  I  would  buy  her  many  more  veils  when  I  grew  to  be 
a  man. 


What  Can  We  Do? 

By  Lourdes  Bugaoisan 

IT  was  three  days  before  the  opening  of  school.  Mother 
and  I  were  sitting  by  one  of  our  windows  looking  out 
into  the  street,  but  in  the  street  not  a  soul  was  moving. 
After  a  long  silence  I  said  to  her,  "Mother,  school  days  are 
approaching  and  I  want  to  have  a  new  pair  of  shoes.  Won't 
you  please  buy  a  pair  for  me?" 

"Well,"  she  replied,  "we  can  have  your  old  shoes  repaired 
yet." 

"But  mother,  look!"  I  held  my  feet  up  so  she  could  see. 
"They  are  already  worn  out;  they  can  not  be  repaired  any 
more."  Indeed,  the  soles  were  worn  completely  through, 
and  the  uppers  were  in  shreds. 

"What  shall  we  do  then?"  mother  sighed.  "I  haven't 
enough  money,  my  dear." 

"Give  me  what  you  have,  and  I  will  try  to  earn  the  rest," 
I  assured  her  with  a  courage  that  I  did  not  feel. 

She  gave  me  one  small  peso.  In  her  purse  was  one  ten- 
centavo  piece  for  the  morrow's  rice;  nothing  more.  How 
could  I  earn  money?  I  took  my  peso  and  walked  down  the 
road.     When  I  came  to  my  cousin's  house  I  went  up. 

"Cousin,  will  you  loan  me  two  pesos?"  I  asked.  My 
cousin  shook  her  head  sadly. 

"If  I  had  two  pesos,  what  do  you  think  I  would  be  doing 
with  it?"  she  asked,  I  did  not  answer;  what  did  it  matter 
since  she  did  not  have  it?  Then  my  cousin  thought  of  a 
plan  which  was  worth  more  than  two  pesos.  Eagerly  we 
talked  it  over.  Stealthily,  for  fear  cur  parents  would 
interfere  if  they  knew,  we  each  took  a  large  basket  and  slip- 
ped away. 
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We  walked  very  fast  for  a  long  time.  Then  we  came  to 
a  woman  who  was  gathering  squash.  We  bargained  and 
bargained.  Whatever  she  asked,  we  offered  less.  Finally 
she  became  impatient  and  accepted  five  centavos  for  two 
big  squashes.  We  went  on  to  another  place  where  eggs 
could  be  purchased.  Again  we  bargained  for  a  long  time. 
The  man  would  sell  them  at  three  for  five  centavos  but 
finally  we  offered  ten  centavos  for  seven;  and  he  consented. 
It  was  great  fun.  All  that  afternoon  we  went  around  buy- 
ing things  and  bargaining  to  get  them  very  cheaply.  Our 
baskets  grew  very  heavy,  but  seldom  have  we  had  hearts 
so  light. 

When  we  came  home  that  night  we  hid  our  baskets, 
fearing  our  parents  would  scold  us.  I  had  spent  all  but 
twelve  centavos  of  my  peso.  Suppose  I  should  not  be 
lucky  enough  to  sell  my  produce!  My  heart  almost  stop- 
ped beating  when  I  thought  of  it. 

I  was  awake  very  early  in  the  morning.  I  took  my  bas- 
ket and  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  to  meet  my  cousin.  She 
came  with  me,  and  together  we  went  to  the  market.  Again 
we  bargained,  this  time  to  get  a  very  high  price  for  every- 
thing. Even  for  one  centavo  we  held  out  and  would  not  give 
in,  unless  the  buyer  seemed  ready  to  turn  away  from  us. 
Our  vegetables  were  large  and  fresh,  and  the  eggs  were  clean, 
so  people  wanted  to  buy.  Our  big  squashes  sold  for  five 
centavos  each.  When  we  counted  our  money  at  noon,  we 
had  a  peso  and  sixty-seven  centavos. 

That  afternoon  we  went  to  the  country  again.  We 
bought  three  chickens  some  mangoes,  chicos,  and  bananas. 
We  climbed  a  tree  and  gathered  many  tamarinds.  On  the 
way  home  we  noticed  a  young  pig  in  the  thick  mud.  He 
could  not  get  out.  No  house  was  near.  We  did  not  know 
who  was  the  owner.  If  we  left  him  he  would  die,  why  not 
rescue  him?  We  got  branches  and  grasses  and  placed  them 
in  the  mud.  When  we  reached  the  pig  we  scooped  the  mud 
away  with  our  hands.  At  last  we  carried  the  pig  out  to  the 
road.  He  was  very  tired  and  could  not  walk.  We  tied 
his  legs  together  and  carried  him  by  means  of  a  pole.  When 
we  came  to  a  clear  stream  we  washed  him  and  ourselves. 
We  went  home  laughing  in  our  hearts. 

That  night  I  had  to  tell  my  parents  what  we  were  doing; 
but  instead  of  scoMing,  my  mother  commanded  my  brother 
to  help  me.  We  fed  our  pig,  and  in  the  morning  he  was 
very  well.  We  took  him  to  market  and  sold  him  for  two 
pesos  and  sixty  centavos.  Our  other  produce  sold  for  ninety- 
two  centavos.  We  had  paid  out  forty -three  centavos,  so 
in  all  we  had  four  pesos  and  seventy-six  centavos. 

We  were  very  tired,  so  my  cousin  and  I  divided  our  money 
equally.  Two  pesos  and  thirty-eight  centavos!  The  shoes 
I  wanted  to  buy  cost  two-fifty.  School  would  begin  next 
day.  Could  it  be  possible  that  I  would  not  have  my  shoes 
after  all  my  hard  work?  I  took  all  the  money  I  had  and 
went  to  the  store.  I  tried  on  the  shoes  and  found  that  they 
fitted  me  exactly.  I  tried  to  bargain  with  the  clerk,  but  he 
seemed    to    be    half-witted. 

What  should  I  do?  I  wanted  to  cry  with  disappointment. 
Then  I  saw  the  manager  of  the  store  coming  toward  me. 
I  looked  into  his  face  with  a  smile. 

"School  is  beginning  tomorrow/'  I  said.  "Can  you  not 
give  these  shoes  to  a  student  for  two-thirty?" 

With  an  answering  smile  he  consented.  With  my  eight 
centavos  I  bought  a  box  of  crayolas  for  my  little  brother; 
and  went  home  with  my  purchases,  jumping  for  joy. 
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(Continued  from  page  612) 

I  had  known  all  my  life.  I  heard  her  laugh.  I  did  not 
want  to  believe  it  was  she  laughing.  And  then  suddenly 
we  were  upon  the  old  man,  and  I  turned  to  her. 

"This  is  my  father,"  I  told  her  in  English.  "Remember 
how  he  made  you  tiny  dolls  when  you  were  a  child,  before 
they  sent  you  to  Manila?" 

There  was  that  ugly  silence  again.  Then  she  asked  to 
be  excused;  she  had  something  to  do.     And  she  went  on 

fdown  the  road. 
"No,"  I  told  father.     "You  can  not  possibly  know  her 
»£      as  she  is  a  stranger  here,  just  come  from  Manila.     She  has 

PHIIIPPINF   MAfiA7lNF   8   never been here before 

I    UILU    1    1HL     mnuni4lllL     ||         And  father  nodded  and  went  on  limping  to  the  cockpit, 
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Filipino  students  were  willing  to  do  this,  sometimes  a  little 
too  willing,  perhaps.  Many  found  it  not  so  easy  to  rise 
at  five  on  a  cold  and  rainy  morning,  stoke  the  furnace, 
help  in  the  kitchen  with  the  breakfast  and  odd  chores, 
attend  classes  hurriedly,  eat  lunch  hurriedly,  snatch  a  short 
time  in  the  library  for  study,  come  home  to  the  long  hours 
of  dinner  service  and  the  washing  of  dishes — -which  seemed 
to  pile  up  endlessly— and  then  to  bed,  after  a  desperate 
effort  to  study  in  a  basement  bedroom  that  was  usually 
too  hot,  too  cold,  or  too  damp  for  one's  health.  Filipino 
boys  never  forget  those  days.  Hard-boiled  economists 
were  those  housekeepers  and  " sorority  mothers'',  and  often 
unconsciously  cruel  in  the  demands  they  made  on  their 
helpers.  "When  I  work  hard  and  fast  so  I  can  get  a  little 
time  to  study,  then  she  always  finds  me  extra  jobs  to  do," 
was  the  common  complaint. 

Edades  had  his  full  share  of  this  life  on  the  campus. 
His  social  pleasures  were  few  and  he  denied  himself  any- 
thing even  remotely  suggestive  of  luxury  or  indulgence. 
However  he  was  happy  in  his  class  work,  and  just  as  his 
teachers  in  the  barrio  schools  had  remarked  the  outstanding 
excellence  of  his  work,  so  the  art  instructors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Washington  began  to  take  note  of  his  unusual 
aptitude  and  to  encourage  him.  "See  how  Edades  does 
that",  or,  "Get  Edades  to  help  you,"  was  a  remark  often 
heard  when  the  tyros  of  the  studio  had  exhausted  the 
patience  of  their  professors.  But  young  Edades  never 
put  on  "side"  when  he  was  praised.  "Always  the  same 
modest  fellow,"  his  friends  said. 

Though  he  lived  frugally,  denying  himself  every  pleasure, 
he  not  infrequently  shared  his  meagre  savings  with  some 
needy  compatriot.  His  fellow  students  loved  and  admired 
him  and  were  proud  of  him  when  his  sketches  and  paint- 
ings began  to  attract  attention  and  were  given  places  of 
honor  in  public  and  private  exhibitions.  To  show  their 
appreciation  his  friends  chose  him  to  fill  various  offices 
in  their  organizations.  As  chairman  of  this  group,  or  that, 
as  president  or  secretary  of  the  Filipino  Club,  as  a  ready 
and  fluent  speaker  able  to  take  charge  of  banquets  and 
public  meetings,  as  a  star  basketball  player  and  one  of 
the  best  boxers  of  the  University,  his  services  were  in  con- 
stant demand. 

If  the  winter  work  of  those  Filipino  students  was  stren- 
uous what  can  be  said  of  the  labor  they  performed  in  Alaska, 
— in  the  salmon  canning  factories  along  the  coast?  Here, 
with  hundreds  of  others,  Edades  spent  many  seasons. 
After  serving  his  apprenticeship  in  the  hardest  and  most 
disagreeable  phases  of  the  canning  industry,  he  found  him- 
self in  the  position  of  manager  charged  with  overseeing 
the  work  of  thousands.  From  the  labor  of  these  Alaska 
summers  he  was  able  to  save  enough  money  to  go  on  with 
liis  winter  studies. 

Together  with  his  fellow  students  in  architecture,  Edades 
sent  original  designs  to  the  Beaux  Arts  Society  in  New 
~York,  which  holds  an  annual  competition  among  advanced 
students  in  all  recognized  colleges  of  architecture  in  the 
United  States.  In  this  nation-wide  contest  the  grade 
"Mention"  is  highly  coveted.  All  of  Edades's  entries, 
except  one,  received  this  grade  during  the  two  years  that 
lie  competed,  and  in  one  case  he  received  "First  Mention" 
for  his  design  entitled  "An  Entrance  through  a  Colonade". 
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It  may  be  noted  that  "First  Mention"  is  given  to  very  few 
of  the  thousands  of  contestants.  In  his  junior  year,  in 
competition  with  all  the  architectural  students  of  the 
University  of  Washington,  Edades  received  the  highest 
honor  for  the  design  of  a  Town  Hall  and  for  a  Golf  Club 
Building. 

However,  falling  ill  in  this  year  as  a  result  of  his  too- 
confining  work,  he  was  forced  to  leave  the  University  and 
take  a  rest.  He  returned  to  the  Philippines  for  a  short 
visit,  working  his  way  across  the  ocean  as  fireman  and  engine 
wiper. 

When  he  returned  to  the  United  States  he  abandoned 
the  study  of  architecture,  on  the  doctor's  advice,  and 
devoted  himself  to  painting.  Two  years  later  he  exhibited 
his  first  portrait,  "Head  of  a  Negro",  along  with  the  entries 
of  his  professors.  This  exhibit  was  followed  by  more  ambi- 
tious canvases  which  brought  praise  from  all  members  of 
the  Seattle  Fine  Arts  Society.  These  paintings  were  later 
taken  to  California  to  appear  in  an  exhibit  of  West  Coast 
artists,  where  his  composition,  "A  Vegetable  Market" 
drew  high  commendation.  From  this  time  on,  the  critics 
of  Edades's  work  began  to  point  out  his  skilful  manner  of 
handling  figures  in  masses,  and  of  imparting  vigor  and 
movement  to  his  compositions. 

The  next  year  brought  the  climax  to  the  artist's  career 
as  a  student,  when  he  exhibited  "The  Sketch"  and  won 
the  second  highest  honor  among  the  painters  of  the  entire 
Pacific  Northwest,  comprising  the  states  of  Washington, 
Oregon,    Idaho,    and   Montana,    and   also   Canada.     This 


achievement  firmly  established  the  reputation  of  Edades 
as  an  artist  who  had  "arrived".  "The  Sketch"  is  character- 
ized by  simplicity  in  treatment  of  masses,  done  in  a  flowing 
style  with  rich  colors.  In  the  same  year,  his  last  in  America, 
Edades  produced  a  powerful  mural  as  thesis  for  his  Master's 
degree — ''The  Builders".  It  is  permanently  placed  on  one 
of  the  walls  of  the  University  of  Washington.  The  artist 
considers  this  one  of  his  best  pictures,  and  likes  to  recall 
the  words  of  an  artist  friend  who  admires  it  greatly:  "This 
mural  expresses  strong  painting  quality,  with  traces  of  the 
influence  of  Giotto.  Yet  Edades  adds  something  of  his 
own  that  makes  the  mural  distinguished  in  the  vigorous 
style  for  which  he  is  famous." 

Edades  warmly  praises  his  masters  who  guided  his  student 
days,  naming  among  them  Professor  McCleland  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Professor  Gould 
of  the  Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts  in  Paris,  who  gave  him  his 
training  in  architecture;  and  Professor  Patterson  of  the 
University  of  Washington.  He  feels,  however,  that  he 
owes  unbounded  gratitude  to  Professor  Isaacs  of  the  Paris 
Modern  School  of  Painting,  who  encouraged  him  at  all 
times,  helped  him  with  the  utmost  sympathy  and  under- 
standing, and  showed  him  how  to  develop  his  power  of 
composition  and  strong  sense  of  solids. 

"From  Professor  Isaacs,  too",  says  Edades,  "I  learned 
the  invaluable  lesson  that  the  artist  should  never  degrade 
his  art  by  flattering  his  subject.  For  Isaacs  held  that  the 
beauty  of  painting  consists  in  depicting  truthfully  the 
character  of  the  subject."  Remembering  these  words,, 
Edades  strives  to  see  in  his  sitter,  or  in  the  group  that  he 
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paints,  the  underlying  spirit  which  the  casual  observer 
may  often  not  discover. 

On  returning  to  the  Philippines,  Edades  found  his  first 
position  in  the  Bureau  of  Public  Works,  Division  of  Archi- 
tecture. At  the  same  time  he  taught  history  of  archi- 
tecture and  perspective  at  Mapua  Institute  of  Technology. 
In  the  Bureau  he  helped  design  monuments  and  municipal 
buildings,  some  of  which  are  now  erected  in  different  towns 
of  the  country. 

He  was  soon  called  to  Santo  Tomas  University  to  help 
organize  a  Department  of  Architecture.  He  has  been  a 
professor  in  this  department  for  the  past  five  years.  Last 
June,  the  University,  on  his  recommendation,  opened  a 
School  of  Fine  Arts  and  Design  which  immediately  proved 
popular  with  the  students.  Edades  is  the  Acting  Director 
of  this  school  besides  administering  the  Department  of 
Architecture.  In  addition  to  his  other  work  in  Santo  Tomas 
he  has  given  courses  in  interior  decorating  to  home  economics 
students.  He  has  also  given  lectures,  and,  at  times,  courses 
of  lectures  on  art  at  different  institutions. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  which  line  of  achievement 
Edades  has  done  his  most  excellent  work, — in  the  beauty 
and  grace  of  his  architectural  designs,  in  his  life  sketches, 
in  his  compositions  with  their  rhythmical  and  vigorous  treat- 
ment, in  his  portraits  done  with  rare  discernment,  or  in 
his  murals,  which  may  now  be  seen  in  theaters  and  private 
residences  in  the  city  of  Manila.  The  accompanying  illus- 
trations will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  artist's  most 
interesting  works  in  this  field  in  Manila. 

The  two  murals  in  Architect  Juan  F.  Nakpil's  home  are 
the  first  ones  Edades  painted  in  the  Philippines.  While 
"'The  Arts' '  shows  vigor  both  in  line  and  color  composi- 
tion, the  "Give  Us  This  Day"  has  charm,  delicacy,  and 
refinement.  Both  have  the  tapestry  effect  which  character- 
izes all  of  Edades's  murals. 

"The  Harvest",  which  hangs  in  Attorney  Vicente  Rufino's 
dining-room,  is  one  of  his  latest.  Here  the  artist  used 
greenish  blue  as  the  dominant  color  to  harmonize  with  the 
room's  color  scheme.  The  general  color  scheme  is  rich. 
The  papaya  tree  and  a  woman  reaching  for  a  ripe  fruit  form 
the  center  of  interest,  around  which  every  detail  is  com- 
posed with  a  very  happy  result. 

The  "Rising  New  Philippines"  which  hangs  at  the  Capitol 
Theater,  presents  harmonious  compositional  units  which 
tie  together  to  make  one  organic  whole.  The  light  is  used 
throughout  with  powerful  functional  effect  to  secure  both 
pervasive  glow  and  design.  The  perspective  is  well  merged 
in  the  general  space  composition  reminiscent  of  the  Persian 
masterpieces  of  the  twelfth  century. 

Edades's  latest  work  is  the  mural  at  the  State  Theater. 
The  painting  is  a  harmony  of  silver,  blue,  yellow,  and  green. 
The  flying  figures  are  all  rhythmically  merged  in  an  upward 
whirl  of  fluid  movement.  The  long  hair,  the  dresses  and 
arms  are  drawn  with  disregard  of  normal  proportion  in 
order  to  secure  movement  and  rich  design.  It  is  the  longest 
mural  ever  attempted  so  far  in  the  Orient. 

Edades  cherishes  the  hope  that  mural  art  may  become 
not  only  decorative,  but  functional — -to  be  looked  upon  not 
only  as  a  form  to  express  beauty  for  beauty's  sake,  but  also 
as   beauty   serving   humanity's   needs.     "For",    says   he, 
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"common  people  hunger  for  beauty,  but  they  can't  afford 
to  satisfy  this  hunger  in  their  own  homes.  Let  murals  be 
placed  in  all  our  theaters,  our  public  and  commercial  build- 
ings, and  above  all,  in  the  churches.  The  Chruch  of  the 
Renaissance  knew  this  need  of  the  people,  and  so  the  artists 
of  the  period  were  commissioned  to  fill  the  cathedrals  with 
frescoes.  In  these  modern  times  murals  must  be  placed 
where  the  people — especially  the  poorest  who  have  little 
leisure,  can  see  them  readily." 

On  learning  that  the  United  States  is  offering  federal 
funds  to  artists  in  order  to  finance  the  paintings  of  murals 
on  the  walls  of  government-controlled  buildings  and  indus- 
trial properties,  Edades  at  once  conceived  the  hope  that 
the  same  idea  might  appeal  to  the  government  of  the 
Commonwealth . 

Like  all  artists  Edades  has  his  preference  for  certain 
qualities  of  the  great  masters — -special  enthusiasm  for  the 
technique  of  certain  painters.  He  will  tell  one  that  he 
admires  greatly  Giotto's  spatial  composition,  Cezanne's 
solidity,  Gauguin's  rich  and  iridescent  color,  and  the  Persian 
and  Japanese  delicate  blending  of  color  tones. 

Edades  has  broken  away  for  good  from  the  old  senti- 
mental themes  that  formerly  pleased  his  compatriots. 
Much  rather  would  he  choose  for  his  model  a  hard-muscled 
boatman  paddling  a  banca  than  a  doll-faced  maiden  posed 
with  her  lover  under  the  moonlight.  It  follows  that  he 
will  be  misunderstood  at  times,  and  the  spirit  of  his  work 
may  be  misinterpreted.  His  portraits  will  never  be  "pretty  - 
fied",  or  idealized,  for  he  seeks  to  reproduce  in  the  painting 
of  his  subjects  something  of  significance  behind  the  external 


features.  Discerning  critics  will  say  that  some  of  his  best 
work  lies  in  his  portraits. 

A  return  to  the  sincerity  and  strength  of  the  primitives: 
is  what  Edades  wishes  to  see  accomplished.  At  present 
the  desire  nearest  his  heart  is  to  vitalize  and  modernize  the 
Filipino  art  spirit — to  dispel  the  idea  that  Western  tech- 
nique must  be  slavishly  copied,  to  recapture  some  of  the 
abandon  and  boldness  of  self-expression  which  the  non- 
Christian  Moros  brought  to  the  Islands, — and  to  combine 
this  with  the  acquired  culture  the  Filipinos  owe  to  the  best 
that  Spain  and  America  have  given  them. 

Edades  agrees  with  Orozco  when  he  says:  "If  new  races 
have  appeared  upon  the  lands  of  the  New  World,  such 
races  have  the  unavoidable  duty  to  produce  New  Art  in 
a  new  spiritual  and  physical  medium.  Any  other  road  is 
plain  cowardice." 


India's  New  Constitution 

(Continued  from  page  609) 

torate  be  immediately  increased  from  seven  to  thirty -five 
million  (out  of  a  British  India  population  of  270,000,000)^ 
but  the  thinking  Indian  asks  himself  with  Sir  M.  F.  O'Dwyer: 
"Is  this  deeper  plunge  into  the  strata  of  illiteracy  likely 
to  bring  up  a  more  responsible  electorate  capable  of  know- 
ing what  it  wants"  and  how  to  obtain  it,  or  will  it  simply 
pave  the  way  for  a  field-day  of  demagoguery?  The  chief 
complaint  against  the  new  Act  is  that  it  sets  no  definite 
period  for  the  eventual  consummation  of  the  desired  "dom- 
inion status".  A  fifty  year  period  of  transition  with  a 
definite  promise  of  freedom  at  the  end  seems  to  have  been 
arrived  at  as  the  goal  of  patriotic  Indians.     The  inquiring 
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visitor  will  find  this  desire  expressed  from  Calcutta  to 
Bombay. 

But, — has  not  the  Indian,  in  his  fervor  for  a  definite 
promise  of  eventual  autonomy,  minimized  the  very  real 
chances  for  *  'dominion  status"  which  actually  do  exist? 
The  preamble  to  the  Act  of  1919  expressed  two  principles: 

1.  The  gradual  development  of  self-governing  institutions  by 
successive  stages  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realization  of  respon- 
sible government  in  British  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire; 

2.  The  time  and  manner  of  each  advance  to  be  determined  by 
Parliament  upon  whom  responsibility  lies  for  the  welfare  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Indian  peoples; 

and  the  committee  responsible  for  the  new  bill  declared: 
"subsequent  statements  of  policy  have  added  nothing  to  the 
substance  of  this  declaration".  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  has 
reiterated  this  principle,  saying  that  the  government  stands 
"firmly  by  the  pledge  contained  in  the  preamble  to  the 
1919  Bill  and  to  the  interpretation  put  upon  it  by  Lord 
Irwin  [then  Viceroy]  in  1929,  on  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  that  day,  that  'the  natural  issue  of  India's 
progress  is  the  attainment  of  dominion  status'.  " 

Another  very  real  factor  to  be  considered  in  the  cause  of 
Indian  autonomy  is  the  growing  strength  of  the  Labor 
Party  in  England.  Unlike  Mr.  Baldwin,  who  urges  con- 
cessions to  India  because  otherwise  it  will  be  totally  lost  to 
the  Empire,  the  Labor  Party  has  long  incorporated  the 
principle  of  dominion  status  for  India  as  part  of  its  program. 
Although  in  the  recent  election,  the  Conservatives  were 
returned  to  power,  very  distinct  gains  were  effected  by  the 
ranks  of  Labor.  The  long  time  tendency  seems  to  include 
a  steady  growth  of  Laborite  and  quasi -Labor  ite  sentiment 
and,  therefore,  a  steady  brightening  of  India's  star  of 
liberty. 

Advocates  of  immediate  freedom  for  India  present  points 
of  view  which  do  not  recognize  certain  very  real  aspects 
of  the  problem.  A  long  program  of  education,  especially 
in  the  villages,  must  come  first  and  the  country  must  gain 
economic  strength  and  organization.  Compulsory  educa- 
tion for  children  should  be  the  initial  step.  Mr.  Will 
Durant,  who  maintains  that  India  should  be  free  because 
England  had  no  right  to  come  to  India  in  the  beginning 
and  because  India  can  not  be  worse  off  than  it  now  is, 
writes  well,  but  his  historical  approach,  though  interesting, 
is  beside  the  point.  The  essential  problem  remains:  "Would 
India  be  better  off,  politically,  socially,  or  economically 
if  it  were  thrust  tomorrow  into  a  world  seething  with  unrest 
than  it  is  today  under  the  protecting  wing  of  the  greatest 
empire  of  the  world? 

India  has  been  promised  its  freedom,  and  the  present 
Government  of  India  Act  bids  fair  to  grant  more  self- 
government  than  its  authors  may  have  anticipated.  It  is 
true  that  many  "safeguards"  have  been  placed  about  the 
government,  but  many  agree  with  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald 
when,  speaking  in  the  Irish  home  rule  debate  of  Novem- 
ber, 1912,  he  said  "I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe 
that  safeguards  of  any  certain  efficiency  can  ever  be  em- 
bodied in  an  act  of  parliament". 

The  problem  of  India  today  is  not  that  it  will  not  be 
granted  enough  self  government,  but  how  it  will  exercise 
the  autonomy  which  has  been  granted  to  it. 


Christmas  Eve . . . 
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the  shuffle  of  hundreds  of  unseen  feet  along  the  unlighted 
streets;  the  sparkle  of  candle  light  inside  the  church;  the 
crowd  of  worshippers  and  the  shiver  of  delight  when  the 
organ  pealed  out  the  first  notes  of  the  Adeste  Fideles  and 
the  voices  swelled  in  the  chorus.  For  me  the  charm  of 
Christmas  had  always  been  unbroken  from  that  moment 
till  roughly  two  hours  later.  It  continued  when  we  were 
home  from  Mass  eating  breakfast  by  gaslight  and  playing 
with  toys  in  front  of  a  roaring  fire.  We  used  to  dread  the 
moment  when  the  gas  light  would  be  extinguished  for 
afterwards  the  joy  of  Christmas  seemed  to  have  fled.     In 


iSee:  O'Dwyer,  M.  F.,  "The  India  Report' 
1935,  pp.   1-23. 


,  Nineteenth  Century  and  After,  Jan., 
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Try  This  Tasty  Meat 

For  Dinner  Today! 

QERVE  Libby's  Corned  Beef  at  your  dinner 
table  today!     Enjoy  the  appetizing  flavor 
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fying,   so   full  of  energy-building  food  value. 

Cooked  Ready  to  Serve 

Libby's  Corned  Beef  is  cooked  ready  for 
the  table.  Open  the  tin,  using  the  convenient 
key,  slice  and  serve.  It  is  excellent  with  rice 
and  vegetables— add  a  dash  of  mustard,  if 
you  desire,  to  improve  its  palatability. 

Delicious  in  Sandwiches 

Libby's  Corned  Beef  makes  the  most  tempt- 
ing sandwiches — just  the  thing  for  children 
to  take  for  school  lunches.  It  contains  the 
protein  which  is  so  necessary  to  healthful 
vigor  and  growth. 

Product  of  a  Famous  Company 

Look  for  the  name  * 'Libby's"  on  the  tin, 
when  you  buy  corned  beef.  It  distinguishes 
the  package  as  the  product  of  one  of  the 
world's  largest  meat  packing  companies. 
Choicest  of  lean  beef  is  chosen,  corned  and 
canned  according  to  the  most  improved  scien- 
tific process,  provided  for  your  benefit  and 
enjoyment  at  a  very  reasonable  price. 

Leading  Dealers  Everywhere 
Sell   Libby's   Corned   Beef 


the  pale  cold  light  of  day,  the  fire  also  seemed  to  turn  grey 
and  cold.  Christmas  cards  of  red-robed  Santa  Claus 
sleighing  across  the  snow  to  lighted  cottages,  seemed  pieces 
of  cruel  fantasy,  stockings  seemed  inadequately  filled,  and 
the  mechanical  toys  had  begun  to  function  defectively. 
Other  scenes  of  Christmas  day  flicked  across  my  mind  with 
kinematic  rapidity;  football  matches  with  the  odd  spectacle 
of  spectators  dressed  in  their  Sunday  clothes  instead  of  the 
usual  cloth  cap  and  muffler.  Standing  on  a  hill-side,  feet 
numb  with  cold,  watching  a  pair  of  greyhounds  burst  from 
the  unloosed  leash  and  follow  the  scent  the  fleeing  hare  had 
left  on  the  grass.  Other  scenes  came  into  my  mind  but 
less  quickly  and  less  vividly  as  my  mind  tired.  The  river 
below,  the  gorge,  the  mountains  materialized  agam.  There 
was  no  sound  now  from  the  sleeping  crew  below.  The  fire 
up  the  hillside  had  burned  out.  I  became  fully  aware  that 
I  was  the  only  conscious  being  in  that  wild  stupendous 
valley  and  the  knowledge  oppressed  me.  The  scenes  I  had 
been  picturing  were  away  beyond  those  mountains  ten 
thousand  miles  and  more.  What  folly  to  try  to  create 
them  in  a  place  so  different  from  everything  with  which 
Christmas  was  associated.  ...  I  climbed  down  from  the 
rock,  boarded  the  pirogue,  lay  down  among  my  blankets. 
Soon  I  was  asleep  and  Christmas  eve  had  ceased  to  exist  in 
the  valley  of  the  Mekong. 


Foreign  Affairs 

{Continued  from,  page  606) 
policy  to  be  discussed  at  meetings  held  in  camera. 
The  Committee  of  Imperial  Defence,  which  meets  two  or 
three  times  yearly,  is  presided  over  by  the  British  Prime 
Minister,  and  is  attended  by  representatives  of  the  British 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  of  the  armed  forces  of 
India  and  of  such  Dominions  as  care  to  participate.  It 
co-ordinates  defence  plans  for  the  whole  British  Empire. 
Dominion  governments  are  free  to  follow  or  to  ignore  its 
recommendations. 

The  representatives  of  the  British  Government  in  the 
Dominions  are  concerned  only  with  matters  of  trade  and 
immigration.  Since  1926,  when  Dominion  Governors- 
General  ceased  to  be  political  representatives  of  the  British 
Government  (except  in  New  Zealand)  and  became  pure 
viceroys,  representatives  of  the  King  alone,  London  has 
been  the  scene  of  all  inter- Imperial  contacts. 

Alongside  this  organization  for  the  execution  of  policy, 
there  exists  a  more  humble  but  no  less  important  organ- 
ization for  the  dissemination  of  information.  At  present, 
this  is  practically  a  one-way  channel,  since  the  British 
Government  is  on  almost  all  matters  of  foreign  affairs 
incomparably  better  informed  than  a  Dominion  Govern- 
ment can  be.  It  is  the  practice  of  the  Foreign  Office  to 
send  to  Dominion  Governments  confidential  cabled  and 
written  summaries  covering  the  whole  sphere  of  British 
foreign  relations,  which  are  practically  identical  with  the 
information  circulated  to  members  of  the  British  Cabinet. 
All  Dominions  receive  these  despatches.     Australia  supple- 
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merits  this  system  by  appointing  an  Australian  Liaison 
Officer  to  the  British  Foreign  Office.  This  officer,  who  is 
a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Australian  High  Commissioner 
in  London,  communicates  directly  with  the  Australian 
Department  of  External  Affairs.  He  is  selected  to  be 
persona  grata  to  the  Foreign  Office,  and  in  fact  moves 
freely  about  that  office,  obtaining  supplementary  informa- 
tion and  opinions  on  matters  that  particularly  concern 
Australia,  and  communicates  them  to  his  Government. 
He  can  also  upon  occasion  supply  the  Foreign  Office 
with  information  concerning  Australian  occurrences  and 
opinions. 

Thus,  in  substance,  Canada  conducts  its  foreign  relations 
through  its  own  diplomatic  service,  in  Ottawa  and  in  foreign 
capitals,  while  participating  in  the  British  information 
service.  Australia  utilizes  this  service  to  the  fullest  possible 
degree,  and  conducts  its  foreign  relations  through  London 
and  through  British  mifsions  abroad.  The  system  of 
separate  representation  ensures  for  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment first-hand  information,  not  colored  by  British  pre- 
judice, as  British  despatches  may  conceivably  be,  and  also 
direct  contact  with  foreign  diplomats  in  Canada  itself. 
It  also  provides  experience  in  foreign  affairs  for  the  Canadian 
citizens  who  staff  the  External  Affairs  Department  in  Ottawa 
and  Canadian  missions  abroad.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
Dominion  diplomatic  service  can  never  be  anything  but 
the  service  of  a  small  Power,  not  comparable  with  that  of 
a  Great  Power  in  the  skill  and  specialization  of  its  repre- 
sentatives, or  in  the  prestige  which  they  command  in  foreign 
capitals.  The  Australian  policy,  which  makes  full  use  of 
the  British  service,  proceeds  on  the  basis  that  it  is  better 
to  partake  in  a  first-rate  show  than  to  a  run  a  second-rate 
show  of  your  own.  It  flatters  the  British  sense  of  leader- 
ship in  the  Commonwealth,  and  ensures  that  in  every  step 
of  British  policy  Australian  views  and  interests  are  at  least 
fully  present  to  the  mind  of  the  British  Government.  And 
when,  as  nearly  always  occurs,  the  British  Government 
adopts  and  presses  the  Australian  view,  it  is  as  if  the  voice 
of  Australia  were  many  times  magnified. 

Each  system  is  really  quite  well  suited  to  the  require- 
ments of  its  Dominion.  The  desire  to  parade  Canadian 
sovereignty  is  gratified  by  the  spectacle  of  an  array  of 
Canadian  representatives  abroad,  although  only  the  Min- 
ister at  Washington  justifies  his  post  by  the  work  he  does; 
and  Canada,  in  its  position  of  unique  security,  is  content 
with  machinery  which  enables  it  to  play  the  part  of  a  small 
and  very  disinterested  Power  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere- 
Australia  which  needs  at  every  moment  the  support  of 
Great  Britain  and  British  understanding  and  sympathy 
for  all  its  policies  and  prejudices,  demands  the  most  inti- 
mate contact  possible  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  maximum 
influence  on  British  policy.  It  is  content  to  cut  a  lesser 
figure  in  the  world's  eye,  and  to  influence  the  world  by 
influencing  Britain. 

The  Canadian  system  is  open  for  any  Dominion  to  adopt. 
It  differs  from  that  of  any  other  small  Power  only  in  seek- 
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ing  to  retain  some  of  the  advantages  of  partnership  with  a 
Great  Power.  The  other  alternative  which  is  open  to  any 
Dominion  is  the  position  of  New  Zealand,  which  is  content 
to  have  its  foreign  affairs  managed  for  it  by  Great  Britain 
in  every  respect.  The  Australian  system,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  only  subsist  in  special  circumstances.  It  would 
break  down  utterly  if  more  than  a  minor  difference  of  policy 
between  Great  Britain  and  Australia  should  arise.  But 
the  very  dependence  of  Australia  on  British  protection 
ensures  that  Australian  policy  will  move  within  these  limits. 
The  system  also  depends  on  a  very  high  degree  of  confidence 
by  Australia  in  the  straightforwardness  and  disinterested- 
ness of  the  British  Government,  and  by  Great  Britain  in 
the  honor  and  discretion  of  Australian  ministers.  If  that 
trust  were  ever  abused  by  either  side  the  system  would  have 
to  end.     But  for  the  present  it  serves  both  parties  well. 

It  is  not  for  a  mere  transient  visitor  to  attempt  analogies 
to  the  Philippine  Commonwealth.  But  it  would  delight 
Australians  if  their  experience  could  afford,  whether  by 
way  of  example  or  of  warning,  any  assistance  to  a  sister 
Commonwealth  with  which  they  have  a  natural  sympathy. 


Editorials 

(Continued  from  page  605) 

before  the  Second  National  Congress  of  Filipino  Business- 
men last  month. 

In  his  address  Mr.  Marsman  dealt  with  the  importance  of 
the  mining  industry  to  Philippine  business  generally  and 
to  the  government,  emphasizing  that  the  industry  pays,  in 
addition  to  dividends  to  investors  in  the  case  of  profitable 
mining  enterprises,  large  amounts  in  direct  and  indirect 
taxes,  in  salaries  and  wages,  and  in  expenditures  for 
equipment  and  supplies,  much  of  which  is  purchased  lo- 
cally, and  all  this  representing  benefits  that  filter  through 
the  entire  Philippine  economy. 

The  mining  industry — so  far  principally  concerned  with 
gold,  although  development  in  the  mining  of  coal,  iron, 
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chromite,  copper,  and  manganese  and  the  exploitation  of 
oil  are  also  proceeding  apace — is  obviously  "one  of  the 
major  props  of  the  economic  structure  of  the  Common- 
wealth. As  a  tropical  country  of  boundless  fertility,  the 
Philippines  will  probably  remain  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country,  but  the  Archipelago  also  forms  a  part  of  the  great 
and  richly  mineralized  mountain  system  that  borders  the 
Pacific,  and  this  fact  should  be  firmly  held  in  mind  in  all 
our  economic  planning. 

President  Manuel  L.  Quezon  made  a  wise  move  when, 
to  stop  disquieting  rumors,  he  definitely  stated  that  the 
Commonwealth  Government  is  not  formulating  any  plan 
for  the  "nationalization"  of  the  mining  industry.  Talk 
of  such  nationalization  would  greatly  discourage,  if  not 
entirely  halt,  the  investment  of  private  capital  which  is  so 
exceedingly  desirable  and  necessary  at  this  time.  Even 
those  who  might  theoretically  favor  the  general  national- 
ization of  industry,  could  not  wisely  advocate  it  for  the 
Philippines  where  the  resources  of  the  Government  are 
still  so  inadequate  even  for  the  maintenance  of  its  ordinary 
and  traditional  functions,  and  this  is  especially  true  of 
mining  which  demands  large  capital  advances  over  a  long 
period  of  time. 


We  have  nothing  to  worry  about!  Should  America 
withdraw   its  protection   from    the  Philippines   ten   years 

hence  and  our  own  achievements  in  building 
Japanese  up  our  defenses  prove  inadequate,  we  may 
Protection    still  rely  on  Japan.     The  Japan  Chronicle 

declares  that  a  "forecast  is  made  in  some 
quarters"  that  Japan  would  have  no  objection  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  treaty  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  of  the 
Philippines  after  complete  independence  "as  she  sincerely 
welcomes  the  independence  of  that  country.  .  .  .  Indeed, 
Japan  deems  it  her  mission  to  take  resolute  action 
against  any  Power  who  may  dare  to  invade  the  Phil- 
ippines,  for  she  has  the  plain  duty  of  playing  the 
leading  part  in  the  preservation  of  Far  Eastern  peace". 
It  is  comforting  to  contemplate  Japan's  hundreds  of  war- 
ships and  Japan's  hundreds  of  thousands  of  troops,  knowing 
— what  with  Japan's  sense  of  its  high  mission  and  the 
Japanese  resolute  sense  of  duty— that  this  power  is  all  for 
our  security  and  for  our  peace.  In  fact,  this  early  indication 
of  Japan's  chivalrous  attitude  toward  us,  seems  to  make 
efforts  on  our  own  part  along  lines  of  self-defense  practically 
needless. 
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With  Charity  to  All 

{Continued  from,  page  618) 

It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  to  have  been  loved 
and  lost. 

It  is  better  neither  to  have  loved  nor  lost. 

It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  to  have  only  loved. 

It  is  better  to  have  loved  and  lost  than  to  be  broke. 

Od  otnu  nem,  nem  ton  nacod  uoi.  (Do  unto  others 
what  they  cannot  do  unto  you.) 

This  is  again  one  of  the  profound  Calabrian  sayings  (called 
the  "Brass  Rule")  that  have  innumerable  variants  in  the 
literatures  of  all  the  nations.     For  example: 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you. 

Do  not  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.  Their  tastes  may  not  be  the  same.  (Bernard 
Shaw) 

Do  not  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  not 
do  unto  you. 

Do  unto  others  what  you  would  that  they  should  not  do 
unto  you.     (J.  K.  Huymans.) 

The  golden  rule  is:  gentlemen  prefer  blondes. 

Do  not  do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you.     Do  not  be  too  calculating. 

Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
you,  especially  if  their  tastes  are  not  the  same. 
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Do  not  do  unto  women  as  you  would  that  they  should  do 
unto  you,  or  they'd  say,  "How  dare  you?" 

Do  not  do  unto  women  as  they  would  that  you  should 
do  unto  them,  and  they'd  say,  "How  dare  you?" 

All  that  glitters  is  not  gold.     (Shakespeare) 
.    The  golden  rule  is  a  rule  made  of  'an  extremely  heavy, 
very   valuable,   bright   yellow   metal,   with   a   resplendent 
lustre  (symbol  Au,  atomic  number  79,  atomic  weight  197.2)" 
(Encyclopaedia  Britannica) 

Speech  is  silver  but  silence  is  gold,     (a  proverb) 

Time  is  gold,     (a  worse  proverb) 

The  golden  rule  is  that  there  is  no  golden  rule.     (Bernard 
Shaw) 

The  golden  rule  that  there  is  no  golden  rule  is  an  iron  rule. 
(G.  K.  Chesterton) 


*The  word  "devael"  is  evidently  a  Calabrian  slang  of  the  time  of  Kcid  the  Chicken, 
livered  and  the  origin  of  the  English  word  "devil".  This  is  the  reason  why  we  are 
asked  to  leave  devilled  products  such  as  women  and  other  hot  things  alone.  See  in 
this  connection  What  the  Devilf  and  Other  Essays  by  The  Bogus  Slav.  Compare 
also  Boccaccio's  Decameron,  particularly  the  way  in  which,  according  to  the  author, 
the  devil  should  be  treated. 


Four   O'clock 

In  the  Editor's  Office 

x  x  tE  reproduce  on  the  cover  of  this  month's 
*  ™  issue  of  the  Philippine  Magazine  an  oil 
painting  by  Pablo  Amorsolo  of  what  is  probably 
the  most  beautiful  oh  jet  a"  art  in  Manila — • 
"El  Divino  Rostro"  (The  Divine  Countenance), 
a  relief  of  a  molded  and  pressed  greenish  glass 
on  a  plaque  tinted  a  dark  brown,  the  work  of 
the  famous  sculptor,  the  late  Felix  Pardo  de  Ta- 
vera,  brother  of  the  late  T.  H.  Pardo  de  Tavera,  noted  scholar  and  one- 
time Director  of  the  Philippine  Library.  The  reproduction  is  a  slight  en- 
largement of  the  original  object,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  Mrs. 
M.  de  Yriarte,  a  cousin  of  the  artist,  who  graciously  gave  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  it  reproduced  for  the  Magazine.  We  at  first  tried  to  obtain 
a  satisfactory  photographic  reproduction,  but  this  proving  impossible, 
Mr.  Amorsolo  was  given  the  commission,  but  even  his  reproduction,  skil- 
full  as  it  is,  fails  to  adequately  convey  the  etherial  translucence  of  the 
original  gem  which  seems  to  glow  with  a  mystic  inner  light.  A  friend 
of  mine  who  saw  it  said  that  looking  at  it  for  any  length  of  time  "made 
him  dizzy",  and  this  probably  describes  as  well  as  words  may,  the  effect 
produced  by  a  work  of  art  so  beautiful  that  for  that  alone  it  would 
be  holy.  In  selecting  a  reproduction  of  this  great  work  for  the  cover  of 
the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Magazine,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  de- 
parted from  the  spirit  that  customarily  marks  Christmas,  a  time  of 
rejoicing  and  even  of  gaiety,  rather  than  a  time  of  contemplation  and 
devotion,  yet  an  apology  for  giving  the  readers  of  the  Magazine  some 
idea  of  this  beautiful  example  of  the  sculptor's  art,  one  of  the  treasures 
of  Manila,  all  too  little  known,  would  not  seem  to  be  in  order. 

Mr.  R.  T.  E.  Latham,  of  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  son  of  the  Chief 
Justice  of  Australia,  passed  through  Manila  a  month  or  so  ago.  I  met 
him  at  a  luncheon  with  Vice-Governor  J.  R.  Hay  den,  and  the  talk  veered 
to  the  management  of  Australia's  foreign  affairs.  The  article  published 
in  this  issue,  and  written  en  route  to  England,  is  one  result  of  our  "tri- 
partite" conversation.  He  ended  a  letter  that  accompanied  the  manu- 
script as  follows:  "With  best  wishes  for  the  Magazine  (I  have  been 
delighted  to  read  the  excellent  stuff  in  the  numbers  you  gave  me)  and  for 
the  success  of  your  new  Constitution,  yours  very  sincerely,  R.  T.  E. 
Latham". 

H.  S.  Kennedy,  author  of  the  sketch,  "Christmas  on  the  Mekong", 
is  already  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Magazine,  as  we  published  a  short 
article  of  his  on  Saigon  some  months  ago,  which,  by  the  way,  was  recent- 
ly reprinted,  with  credit  to  the  Philippine  Magazine,  in  the  Berlin 
Auslese.  He  visited  the  Far  East  last  year  and  is  at  present  on  the 
staff  of  a  Belfast  (Ireland)  newspaper. 
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Olimpio  S.  Villasin,  author  of  the  sketch,  "Inauguration  Day  in  a 
Sakdal  Town",  born  in  1912,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Eastern  Luzon  Aca- 
demy, and  is  at  present  a  teacher  in  the  Atimonan  Burgos  Academy. 
I  publish  his  article  as  a  matter  of  possibly  present  and  historical  value. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  get  dependable  reports  from  towns  in  other 
parts  of  the  Philippines  in  the  same  connection.  The  celebration  in 
Manila  was  real  enough  and  the  city  was  crowded  not  only  with  "paid 
deputations"  from  the  provinces,  but  with  thousands  of  "common 
people"  who  came  from  outside  the  city  to  stay  for  a  day  or  so,  possibly 
with  relatives.  Whether  they  knew  exactly  "what  it  was  all  about" 
is  another  matter,  but  the  tenor  of  the  following  letter  from  a  friend  of 
mine  in  Albay,  is  probably  an  exaggeration.  It  was  written  in  October. 
"My  dear  Hartendorp:  What  spontaneous  deeds  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
do  you  look  for  from  the  Filipino  nation  at  the  approval  of  their  Consti- 
tution and  the  inauguration  of  their  Commonwealth?  From  the  prov- 
inces, paid  deputations;  from  Manila,  an  all-day  marionette  show  at 
Santa  Ana  Cabaret?  I  have  just  finished  a  slow  re-reading  of  Car- 
lyle's  French  Revolution.  One  of  the  most  graphic  chapters  is  that 
describing  the  preparation  of  the  Champs  de  Mars  for  the  inauguration 
of  the  national  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  at  the  Feast  of  Pikes, 
July  14,  1790.  When  the  paid  laborers  loafed,  the  whole  of  Paris 
spontaneously  grabbed  pick  and  shovel  and  completed  the  work. 
There  was  no  'appropriation'  to  pay  for  their  services;  it  was  only  the 
spirit  of  national  patriotism  which  animated  them  to  hard  labor.  (See 
Part  II,  Book  I,  Chapter  XI.)  In  the  provinces,  we  folk  are  much 
more  interested  in  growing  rice,  camotes,  corn,  and  the  essentials  of 
human  existence  than  in  the  flimsy  fabric  which  the  politicians  have 
woven.  Our  patriotism  is  to  secure  the  needs  of  life;  and  the  mounte- 
banks who  occasionally  mount  a  platform  are  a  diversion  of  an  evening 
in  the  municipal  plaza.  I  could  write  much,  but  you  will  understand 
my  sense  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  national  patriotism." 

Ben  B.  Taylor,  Jr.,  is  an  M.A.  from  the  University  of  Louisiana  where 
he  majored  in  political  science.  He  visited  India  a  few  months  ago 
and  is  at  present  a  sojourner  in  Manila. 

Beato  A.  de  la  Cruz,  of  Kalibo,  Aklan,  Capiz,  needs  no  introduction 
to  readers  of  the  Magazine. 

Antonio  Sitchon  Gabila,  author  of  the  short  story,  "Girl  Coming 
Home",  was  born  at  Molo,  Iloilo,  in  1913,  and  graduated  from  the 
Junior  College  of  the  University  of  the  Philippines  in  Cebu  a  few  years 
ago.  He  now  lives  in  Davao.  He  has  written  for  a  number  of  other 
Manila  publications,  including  the  Free  Press  and  the  Graphic. 

Leo  Schnurmacher  is  a  well-known  Manila  business  man  and  Consul 
for  Czechoslovakia.  He  recently  made  a  trip  to  Europe  on  the  K.L.M. 
(Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines)  and  tells  about  it  in  his  article,  "Flight  to 
Europe". 

W.  A.  Callaway,  who  contributes  the  verse,  "Journey",  is  a  Captain 
in  the  31st  Infantry,  Manila,  and  is  already  known  to  the  readers. 

The  stories  published  under  the  head  of  "Four  Short  Stories"  were 
the  work  of  the  students  of  Miss  Winnifred  Lewis  of  the  English  Depart- 
ment of  the  High  School  at  Laoag.  In  sending  them  to  me,  she  wrote: 
"Most  of  our  English  theme  work  is  as  dry  as  hay  and  dead  as  Moses, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  in  these,  the  students  had  hit  on  a  few  sparks 
of  life,  had  made  some  human  blood  circulate,  had  discovered  touches 
of  nature  that  makes  the  whole  world  kin.  I  shall  be  interested  to  know 
what  you  think  about  them".  I  replied:  "I  have  read  the  four  little 
stories  you  sent  me  with  genuine  interest,  and,  although  it  may  set  a 
somewhat  dangerous  precedent,  I  have  decided  to  publish  them,  per- 
haps all  together,  under  a  general  heading  of  some  sort.  I  think  the 
young  writers  and  their  teacher  are  to  be  congratulated  on  these  stories. 
The  outstanding  characteristic  is  their  naturalness".  Miss  Lewis  wrote 
back:  "I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter  of  the  1st,  in  which 
you  accept  our  little  stories  for  publication.  The  children  will  be  thrilled 
beyond  words  when  I  tell  them  about  it.  It  will  give  such  a  boost  to 
theme  writing  in  our  school  as  it  has  never  had  since  it  was  born.  There 
are  several  others  as  good  as  the  ones  I  sent.  Do  you  really  want  them, 
or  do  you  publish  these  as  the  kind  visitor  hears  a  child  speak  its  piece 
just  to  please  the  fond  mama?"  Well,  this  is  Christmas,  but  let  the 
reader  judge  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong  from  a  strictly  editorial  point 
of  view  in  including  these  stories  in  the  Christmas  issue  of  the  Phil- 
ippine Magazine. 

Dr.  Eufronio  M.  Alip,  Professor  of  History  and  Political  Science  at 
the  University  of  Santo  Tomas,  called  my  attention  during  the  month 
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to  a  bit  of  careless  editing  of  which  I  was  guilty  in  the  November  issue, 
in  permitting  Mr.  Rafael  A.  Bautista,  in  his  article  "The  First  Christian 
Baptism  and  the  First  Christian  Marriage  in  the  Philippines"  to  quote, 
unchallenged,  the  statement  of  Fr.  Juan  Medina  that  the  first  Christian 
baptism  in  the  Philippines  was  that  of  one  of  the  young  nieces  of  Chief 
Tupas  of  Cebu  in  1567  by  Father  Urdaneta  who  accompanied  Legaspi. 
The  first  baptisms  took  place,  of  course,  forty-six  years  before,  when 
Magellan  visited  Cebu.  Professor  Alip  quotes  from  Pigafetta:  "The 
King  (of  Cebu  who  was  then  Hamabar)  promised  our  Captain  (Magel- 
lan) that  he  would  embrace  the  Christian  religion,  and  fixed  the  date  of 
ceremony  on  Sunday,  April  14  (1521).  In  the  plaza  was  built  a  plat- 
form which  was  decorated  with  tapestry  and  palms.  Forty  men  from 
the  ships,  together  with  two  ethers  who  were  heavily  armed  to  act  as 
guards  of  honor,  disembarked  on  the  shore.  Soon  the  artillery  was  fired 
as  a  token  of  friendship.  The  Captain  and  the  King  embraced  each 
other,  mounted  the  platform,  and  sat  down  in  the  velvety  chairs  pre- 
pared for  them.  The  island  chiefs  sat  on  cushions  and  others  on  mats- 
After  a  big  cross  had  been  planted  in  the  middle  of  the  plaza,  every 
one  who  desired  Christian  baptism  was  asked  to  destroy  their  (pagan) 
idols  and  substitute  them  with  the  cross.  Everybody  consented. 
Taking  the  King  by  the  hand,  the  Captain  conducted  him  to  the  altar 
where  he  was  solemnly  baptized  as  Carlos,  in  honor  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire.  Others  baptized  on  the  same  occa- 
sion were  the  king  of  Limasawa,  the  prince  (of  Cebu),  a  Moro  merchant, 
and  others  numbering  five  hundred.  Mass  immediately  followed  the 
baptismal  ceremony".  "On  the  same  day",  adds  Professor  Alip,  "were 
baptized  Hamabar's  wife,  the  prince's  wife,  and  the  wife  of  the  king 
of  Limasawa." 
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Among  our  visitors  this  month  was  R.  Soekardjo  Wirjopranoto, 
Member  of  the  People's  Council  and  Secretary  of  the  Indonesian  Nation- 
alist Party  of  the  Netherlands  Indies,  who  came  to  attend  the  inaugura- 
tion. His  chief  is  M.  H.  Thamrin,  mentioned  in  G.  G.  van  der  Kop's 
article  in  the  October  issue  of  the  Magazine.  I  called  his  attention  to  the 
anecdote  related  in  Carlos  Quirino's  book,  "Quezon,  Man  of  Destiny", 
in  connection  with  his  visit  to  Java  in  September,  1934,  (pp.  35.  36): 
"After  he  (Quezon)  had  been  feted  by  the  Dutch  and  American  officials 
in  Soerabaya,  the  Javanese  invited  President  Quezon,  Under-Secretary 
Vargas,  and  the  other  Filipinos  to  a  native  gathering.  The  Javanese 
delegation  took  the  Filipinos  in  a  car,  and  drove  several  miles  into  the 
remote  interior.  Just  as  el  Presidente  began  to  wonder  if  he  were 
being  abducted,  they  stopped  at  a  huge  house,  apparently  the  meeting 
place.  The  shutters  were  drawn,  and  native  guards  stood  outside. 
Several  score  of  Javanese  welcomed  the  visitors  and  began  making 
speeches  in  favor  of  Javanese  independence.  'How  did  you  succeed  in 
getting  Philippine  independence — what  methods  did  you  use  which 
would  be  useful  to  us  in  securing  our  autonomy  from  the  Dutch?'  asked 
the  spokesman.  'In  the  first  place,'  said  President  Quezon,  who  was 
feeling  rather  stifled  in  the  hot,  closed  room,  'open  all  these  windows  and 
shutters,  then  take  away  all  your  guards;  hold  your  meetings  in  the 
open  and  in  front  of  the  Dutch  themselves.  Make  yourselves  heard. 
Make  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  noise !  And  if  you  do  that  long  enough,  youil 
eventually  get  what  you  want'."  Mr.  Wirjopranato  said  that  the  story 
was  true;  that  he  was  there.  I  told  him  that  I  heartily  agreed  with  Mr. 
Quezon,  and  that  I  knew  that  the  Dutch  were  among  the  most  democra- 
tic people  at  home,  and  that  an  open  appeal,  not  for  complete  independ- 
ence, perhaps  but  for  greater  rights  of  autonomy,  could  not  be  long  and 
unreasonably  resisted.  I  argued,  too,  that  the  Javanese  should  modern- 
ize themselves,  like  the  Filipinos  are  doing;  get  away  from  their  "ancient 
customs  and  traditions"  which  only  hold  the^m  back  in  this  modern 
world. 
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News  Summary... 

(Continued  from  page  597) 

neither  of  them  thought  that  any  tariff  should  be 
levied  prior  to  the  end  of  the  ten-year  period,  but 
that  sometimes  compromises  have  to  be  made  in 
order  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill.  .  .  .  Senator 
Cutting  and  I  both  knew  that  the  Filipino  people 
could  not  live  with  only  five  years  within  which  to 
work  out  their  world-wide  destiny.  We  knew  that 
because  a  straight-jacket  had  been  placed  both  upon 
the  exports  and  imports  of  your  Islands  by  our  Con- 
gress. World  trade  can  not  be  secured  in  five  years". 
He  closes  with  expressions  of  optimism  in  the  future 
and  emphasizes  the  continued  interest  of  America  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Philippines.  The  portnit  is  ac- 
cepted on  behalf  of  the  Philippines  by  Vice-President 
Osmena. 

.Nov.  18. — President  Quezon  reappoints  all  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Supreme  Court 
except  the  American  associate  justices,  stating  he 
regrets  that  the  Americans  are  not  qualified  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

At  a  popular  banquet,  Sen.  Joseph  T.  Robinson, 
majority  floor  leader,  states  that  only  Congress  with 
the  approval  or  over  the  veto  of  the  President  can  fix 
government  policies  and  that  "your  guests,  however 
sympathetic  to  your  wishes  or  demands,  have  no 
power  to  pledge  that  cnanges  in  the  Tydings-Mc- 
Duffy  Act  will  be  made.  We  do  not,  can  not  promise 
modifications  in  the  tariff  or  changes  in  the  time 
limit.  .  .  .  You  may  be  assured,  however,  that 
kindly  and  friendly  hearing  will  be  accorded  any  sub- 
ject fairly  presented."  He  emphasizes  that  the 
"cause  of  independence  has  progressed  to  a  point 
where  there  is  little  likelihood  of  turning  back.  .  .  . 
The  period  of  preparation  and  organization  has  been 
fixed  at  ten  years  which  constitutes  a  compromise 
between  those  who  advocated  longer  and  shorter 
terms.  .  .  .  Independence  will  require  economic 
readjustments.  There  wili  come  vexing  difficulties 
and  discouraging  disappointments.  You  need  not 
expect  to  lie  in  flowery  beds  of  ease". 

Nov.  19. — In  a  conference  between  Rep.  Bertrand 
Snell  and  Aguinaldo,  the  former  advises  that  Agui- 
naldo  cooperate  with   Quezon. 

Dimakaling,  notorious  Lanao  bandit  who  for  ten 
years  has  evaded  capture,  is  shot  and  killed  by  a 
Constabulary  detachment  under  Lieut.  Benito  Ca- 
payas. 

The  governments  of  France  and  Germany  send 
congratulatory  messages  to  President  Quezon  through 
the  State  Department. 

Nov.  20. — Garner  and  Byrns  and  other  members 
of  the  congressional  delegations  depart  for  the  United 
States. 

The  United  States 

Oct.  16. — Vice-President  John  N.  Garner,  Speaker 
Joseph  Byrns,  seventeen  members  of  the  Senate  and 
twenty-six  Representatives  leave  Seattle  for  the 
Philippines  to  attend  the  Philippine  Commonwealth 
inauguration  ceremonies.  Garner  states  he  considers 
the  trip  of  deep  international  significance  since  the 
launching  of  the  new  Commonwealth  will  start  the 
pendence.     "President  McKinley  told  the  world  we 


would  liberate  the  Philippines.  We  are  doing  what 
we  said  we  would." 

Oct.  1 7. — The  head  of  the  Naval  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics announces  that  sixty  great  seaplanes  are  to  be 
built,  starting  immediately.  They  will  be  capable 
of  crossing  the  Pacific  without  a  stop  and  also  of  using 
the  open  sea  as  a  base,  aided  only  by  small  floating 
tenders. 

Oct.  20. — United  States  gold  imoorts  for  the  eight 
months  ending  September  30  totalled  $1,024,566,000, 
the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Europe  because  of  the 
war  scare. 

Oct.  22.  — Reported  from  Washington  by  the  United 
Press  that  three  countries  are  opposing  the  grant  of  a 
landing  franchise  to  the  Pan  American  Airways  Com- 
pany in  Asia,  and  that  Japanese  lobbyists  had  unsuc- 
cessfully sought  to  block  the  Philippine  Legislature's 
approval  of  the  bill  granting  the  Manila  franchise. 

Oct.  2^. — The  Post  Office  Department  accepts  the 
Pan  American  Airways  bid  for  a  trans-Pacific  airmail 
service,  that  Company  being  the  sole  bidder.  An- 
nounced that  Manila  would  likely  be  the  Oriental 
terminus  temporarily.  Unofficially  learned  that 
obstacles  to  obtaining  a  landing  concession  in  China 
have  not  yet  been  overcome,  the  principal  one  being 
the  reported  fear  that  precedent  would  compel  that 
similar  privileges  be  extended  to  companies  of  other 
nationality. 

The  Government  accepts  Britain's  invitation  to 
the  London  naval  conference  and  it  is  indicated  that 
Admiral  William  H.  Standley,  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions and  a  staunch  big  navy  advocate,  will  be  named 
head  of  the  American  delegation. 

President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  states  in  an  ad- 
dress that  5,000,000  persons  have  been  reemployed 
in  the  United  States  since  he  assumed  office. 

Oct.  26.—  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  replying 
to  a  League  of  Nations'  request  for  comment  on  its 
efforts  to  enforce  peace  in  Ethiopia,  states  that  "the 
United  States  views  with  sympathetic  interest  indi- 
vidual and  concerted  efforts  of  other  nations  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  or  localize  or  shorten  the  duration  of 
war.  .  .  .  The  United  States  undertakes  at  all  times 
not  only  to  exercise  its  moral  influence  in  favor  of 
peace  throughout  the  world,  but  to  contribute  in  every 
practicable  way  within  the  limits  of  its  foreign  policy 
to  that  end".  The  statement  creates  a  sensation  in 
Geneva  where  it  is  interpreted  as  distinctly  sympa- 
thetic to  the  unprecedented  League  program. 

Reported  that  Pan  American  Airways  plans  to 
establish  a  service  from  Honolulu  to  Auckland,  New 
Zealand,  possibly  by  next  July. 

Oct.  28. — Ray  Murphy,  National  Commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  states  in  an  address  that  he  will 
seek  congressional  passage  of  a  universal  service  act 
which  would  take  the  profit  out  of  war  and  remove 
that  as  a  motive  for  making  war. 

Qct^  29.-— Secretary  of  the  Navy  Claude  A.  Swanson 
sends  letters  to  navy  yard  commandants  urging  them 
to  speed  the  construction  program  which  will  bring 
the  navy  up  to  full  treaty  strength,  stating  that  it  is 
imperative  thet  fifty-four  ships  be  launched  as  soon 
as  possible.  . 

Rear- Admiral  Yates  Sterling,  writing  in  the  Navy 
League  Magazine,  declares  that  Western  sea-powers 
will  attemot  to  regain  their  influence  in  the  Orient 
when  the  European  situation  is  stabilized  and  pre- 


dicts an  intense  battleship  production  program. 

Vice-President  Garner  and  Speaker  Joseph  W. 
Byrns  are  received  in  audience  by  the  Emperor  of 
Japan.  Through  a  diplomatic  concession,  they  do 
not  follow  the  Japanese  custom  of  removing  the  shoes. 
The  Vice-President  states  later  he  was  "deeply  im- 
pressed". 

Oct.  30.—  The  President  warns  against  "tempting 
trade  opportunities"  in  supplying  materials  which 
would  prolong  the  war  in  East  Africa,  stating  "I  do 
not  believe  the  American  people  will  wish  for  abnor- 
mally increased  profits  that  temporarily  might  be 
secured  by  greatly  extending  our  trade  in  such  mate- 
rials, nor  would  they  wish  the  struggles  of  the  battle- 
field to  be  prolonged  because  of  profits  accruing  to  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  American  citizens. 
Accordingly  the  American  government  is  keeping 
informed  as  to  all  shipments  consigned  for  export  to 
both   belligerents." 

A  new  Boeing  bomber  of  105-feet  wing-spread,  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  which  recently 
successfully  completed  a  non-stop  flight  from  Seattle 
to  Dayton,  crashes  at  the  latter  place,  killing  the  test 
pilot,  Maj.  P.  P.  Hill  and  injuring  four  others. 

The  American  Vegetable  Oils  and  Fats  Industry 
Bureau  of  Raw  Materials  reports  that  there  has  been 
a  sharp  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  Philippine 
coconut  oil  since  the  3 -cent  excise  tax  was  imposed  in 
May,  1934. 

Nov.  5. — The  elections  result  in  general  but  ap- 
parently no  very  serious  Democratic  losses.  In  New 
York,  home  of  the  President,  the  Republicans  regain 
control  of  the  Legislature,  electing  82  of  a  total  of  150 
members. 

Nov.  6. — The  Forbes  Economic  Mission  report 
regarding  its  investigation  of  conditions  in  China,  is 
released  for  publication  and  declares  that  there  is 
urgent  need  of  some  United  States  agency  capable  of 
meeting  the  competition  of  other  countries  bidding 
for  Chinese  business,  and  suggests  that  American 
capital  be  represented  in  China  (1)  by  a  comptroller 
vested  with  authority  to  insure  that  such  capital  is 
used  for  the  purpose  for  which  a  loan  is  made,  (2) 
by  American  technical  supervision  of  any  project 
involving  construction  to  assure  standards  of  design 
and  construction  are  sound,  and  (3)  by  American 
participation  in  management  and  operation  to  assure 
the  enterprise  of  modern  efficient  management  and 
operation  pending  full  liquidation  of  American  ad- 
vances. The  report  notes  China's  extensive  mines 
and  points  out  that  the  United  States  is  buying  its 
tin  supplies  entirely  through  foreign  agencies. 

Dr.  Henry  Fairfield  Osborn,  noted  scientist,  dies, 
aged  78. 

William  Ashley  ("Billy")  Sunday,  slangy  evangelist 
and  former  baseball  players,  dies,  aged  71. 

Nov.  7. — U.  S.  District  Judge  W.  C.  Coleman  of 
Baltimore  in  a  sweeping  decision  holds  the  Wheeler- 
Rayburn  Utilities  Act  "unconstitutional  in  its  en- 
tirety". Sen.  Burton  K.  Wheeler  states  that  the 
judge  "simply  does  not  know  the  law"  and  that  it 
"looks  like  a  purely  political  decision".  Frenzied 
buying  of  utility  stocks  follows  the  decision. 

Indicated  at  Washington  that  the  administration 
will  not  attempt  to  widen  the  American  embargo 
under  the  Neutrality  Law  and  will  use  only  moral 
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force  in  discouraging  trading  in  commodities  other 
than  munitions. 

Nov.  9. — -The  President  and  Premier  Machenzie 
King  of  Canada,  who  have  been  holding  a  number  of 
conferences,  announce  that  they  are  perfectly  agreed 
concerning  the  objectives  to  be  attained  by  a  recip- 
rocal tariff  agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

Nov.  11. — The  National  Geographic  Society-U.  S. 
Army  statosphere  ballon  manned  by  Capt.  A.  W. 
Stevens  and  Capt.  Orvil  Anderson,  lands  in  South 
Dakota  after  establishing  a  new  unofficial  altitude 
record  of  almost  fifteen  miles.  It  was  the  third  and 
first  successful  attempt  of  the  two  daring  airmen. 

Nov.  15. — Hull  issues  a  sharp  statement  warning 
exporters  of  oil,  copper,  and  auto  trucks  that  the  sale 
of  these  commodities  to  Italy  is  directly  contrary  to 
the  United  States  neutrality  policy  and  that  the 
government  can  not  be  expected  to  offer  protection 
to  such  commerce. 

Other  Countries 

Oct.  15. — Officially  announced  at  Paris  that  Laval 
has  asked  the  British  to  withdraw  their  fleets  from 
the  Mediterranean  as  a  gesture  enabling  peaceable 
settlement,  and  it  is  unconfirmedly  reported  that 
Laval's  latest  plan  to  end  the  war  in  Africa  provides 
that  Italian  troops  continue  to  occupy  their  present 
positions,  that  Tigre  province  become  an  autonomous 
Italian  protectorate,  that  Italy  obtain  Ogaden  and 
Harrar  provinces,  and  that  Britain  cede  Italy  the 
right-of-way  for  a  railroad  linking  Eritrea  and  Italian 
Somaliland.  Sir  Austin  Chamberlain  states  in  an 
interview  published  in  the  Paris  Soir:  "We  are  aston- 
ished and  shocked  by  the  apparent  hesitation  and 
egotistical  considerations  which  seem  to  characterize 
the  French  conduct  in  this  affair".  He  emphasizes 
that  Britain  is  actuated  by  the  Covenant  and  not  by 
special  interests,  and  declares  that  if  the  other  signa- 
tories fail  in  their  obligations  at  this  decisive  hour, 
Britain  would  consider  itself  relieved  from  all  its 
obligations. 

Oct.  16. — The  League's  economic  subcommittee 
gives  approval  to  an  international  embargo  on  ship- 
ments to  Italy  of  key  products  in  the  manufacture 
of  munitions.  Eden  demands  immediate  and  com- 
plete League  boycott  of  Italy  in  a  resolution  pre- 
sented to  the  committee.  Thousands  of  Italian 
men,  women,  and  children  are  contributing  gold 
coins  and  jewels  to  a  war  fund. 

Belgium,  Poland,    Greece,   Argentine,   and   Cuba 


have  notified  the  League  of  Nations  that  they  have 
applied  an  arms  embargo  against  Italy. 

Oct.  17. — Italy  is  rapidly  converting  Nassawa,  the 
port  of  Eritrea,  into  a  second  Gibraltar;  batteries  of 
15 -inch  guns  with  a  range  of  nearly  twenty-one  miles, 
are  mounted  in  concealed  positions,  and  6 -inch  and 
4-inch  guns,  capable  of  dealing  with  light  cruisers  and 
destroyers,  have  also  been  placed  mostly  under  cover 
of  night.  Italian  submarines  with  their  conning-tower 
numbers  painted  out,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to 
identify  or  count  them,  have  also  been  sighted.  A 
dispatch  from  a  British  correspondent  at  Addis  Ababa 
is  to  the  effect  that  "grave  differences  have  arisen 
between  Premier  Benito  Mussolini  and  the  Italian 
general  staff  in  Eritrea",  the  former  having  expressed 
his  "utmost  displeasure"  over  the  tactics  employed 
and  threatening  the  removal  of  General  Emiliano  de 
Bono,  whereupon  he  tendered  his  resignation  de- 
claring that  "topographical  difficulties,  the  enormous 
sick  list,  and  food  and  water  problems,  added  to 
determined  Ethiopian  resistance,  have  lowered  the 
morale  of  the  Italian  troops".  It  is  understood  that 
de  Bono  has  refused  to  assume  responsibility  for 
launching  a  campaign  possibly  leading  to  disaster. 
Reliably  stated  in  Paris  that  Premier  Pierre  Laval 
has  refused  to  promise  French  aid  to  the  British  fleet 
if  the  latter  is  attacked.  With  British  pressure  on 
France  increasing,  France  significantly  announces  it 
has  lifted  its  arms  embargo  against  Ethiopia  and  ap- 
plied an  arms  embargo  against  Italy.  It  is  reported 
that  Britain  demanded  that  France  support  the 
British  effort  or  else  forfeit  British  support  in  con- 
tinental affairs.  Britain,  France,  Poland,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Finland,  Argentine,  Cuba,  and  Colombia 
have  all  notified  the  League  of  nations  they  have 
placed  an  embargo  on  shipments  of  arms  to  Italy  and 
raised  the  restrictions  on  shipments  to  Ethiopia. 
Mussolini  forbids  the  sale  of  foreign  newspapers  on 
Italian  news  stands. 

Faced  by  a  threatened  march  upon  the  capital  by 
the  Heimwehr,  the  Austrian  Cabinet  resigns,  Premier 
Kurt  Schuschnigg  promptly  forming  a  new  Cabinet 
eliminating  the  so-called  radical  leaders.  He  has  ap- 
parently combined  with  Prince  Ernst  Rudigen  von 
Starhemberg,  leader  of  the  Heimwehr  and  friend  of 
Mussolini. 

The  spokesman  of  the  Japanese  Embassy  at  Shang- 
hai threatens  that  Japan  will  move  to  separate  North 
China  from  the  concrol  of  Nanking  unless  the  central 
government  "cooperates"  with  the  Japanese.  The 
move  would  be  warranted,  he  slates,  "if  Nanking 
intends  to  refuse  to  cooperate  in  promoting  the  devel- 


opment of  a  natural  economic  affinity  between  North 
China  and  Manchukuo  and  in  combatting  commu- 
nistic influences  working  through  Outer  Mongolia." 
If  Japan  must  work  independently  "this  doubtless 
would  mean  political  separation  of  Hopei,  Shantung, 
Suiyuan,  Chahar,  and  Shansi  provinces  from  China.'' 

Oct.  18. — Laval  is  reported  to  be  witholding  an 
answer  to  British  demands  for  a  show-down  on  French 
support  until  Britain  consents  to  recall  some  of  its 
warships  massed  in  the  Mediterranean  in  exchange 
for  withdrawal  of  Italian  troops  dispatched  to  Cy- 
renaica  where  they  menace  Egypt  and  to  renounce 
any  intention  to  apply  individual  sanctions  against 
Italy  and  to  promise  not  to  attempt  a  naval  blockade 
of  Italy  unless  the  League  authorizes  such  a  step. 
It  is  also  understood  he  has  pressea  Mussolini  to 
state  his  minimum  terms  for  a  settlement  of  the 
Ethiopian  dispute.  Laval  hands  the  British  Ambas- 
sador at  Paris  a  note  pledging  that  France  will  fulfill 
all  its  obligations  under  the  Covenant,  but  holding 
that  France  is  obliged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  Britain 
in  the  event  of  an  atcack  only  if  sanctions  are  decided 
upon  collectively.  Sweden,  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Lithuania,  and  Uruguay  notify  the  League  of  arms 
embargoes  against  Italy.  Officials  of  the  German- 
African  line  at  Hamburg  announce  that  its  steamers 
will  omit  calls  at  Genoa,  Port  Sudan,  and  Djibouti, 
both  on  outward  and  return  trips,  and  that  cargoes 
for  South  and  East  Africa  will  be  accepted  only  with 
reservations  in  the  event  of  the  application  of  sanc- 
tions. 

Oct.  19. — The  League's  general  staff  on  sanctions, 
composed  of  the  representatives  of  fifty-two  nations, 
agrees  on  a  "buy  nothing"  boycott  against  Italy,  and 
fixed  October  31  as  the  date  for  the  decision  as  to  when 
to  put  the  boycott  into  effect.  Mutual  assistance 
will  be  extended  to  member  nations  hard  hit  by  the 
discontinuance  of  Italian  trade.  War  materials 
released  by  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  against 
Ethiopia  is  beginning  to  reach  the  country  in  large 
quantities.  General  de  Bono  formally  proclaims  the 
termination  of  slavery  in  the  conquered  territory, 
and  for  the  first  time  yesterday  were  Aksum,  Aduwa, 
and  Adigrat  illuminated  by  electricity.  The  road 
from  Aduwa  to  Aksum  has  also  been  completed. 

Japanese  military  officials  state  after  a  conference 
at  Shanghai  that  Japan  is  following  a  policy  of  trying 
to  "awaken"  China. 

Oct.  20. — The  League  takes  steps  to  encourage  non- 
members  to  support  the  boycott  against  Italy.  Swit- 
zerland makes  reservations  in  view  of  its  "traditional 
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policy  of  neutrality".  Premier  Stanley  Baldwin 
declares  in  a  speech  that  no  isolated  action  will  be 
taken  by  Britain  in  the  conflict  between  the  League 
and  Italy  and  the  British  Ambassador  at  Rome  as- 
sures Mussolini  to  the  same  effect. 

Arthur  Henderson,  British  labor  leader  and  peace 
advocate,  one  time  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,    dies    agei    72.  . 

Oct.  21. — Eleven  non-member  nations,  including 
the  United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Brazil,  are 
officially  advised  by  the  League  of  the  steps  taken  and 
are  invited  to  join  in  the  punishment  of  Italy  as  an 
aggressor  nation.  Germany's  resignation  from  the 
League  two  years  ago  becomes  effective  today.  Mus- 
solini opens  public  subscriptions  to  a  war  conversion 
loan  expected  to  bring  in  9,000,000,000  lire  if  all  the 
holders  of  the  present  3-1/3%  government  bonds 
exchange  them  for  a  new  5  %  issue. 

qcL  22. — The  Tokyo  Foreign  Office  spokesman 
discloses  that  Japan  has  informed  Britain  that  a 
redistribution  of  natural  resources  and  naval  ratios 
should  be  studied  together,  asserting  that  the  poorer 
nations'  lack  of  raw  materials  is  a  potential  cause  ot 

Oct.  28.—  Reported  that  Mussolini  has  asked 
Britain  and  France  to  delay  the  application  of  sanc- 
tions in  order  to  facilitate  diplomatic  negotiations 
for  a  settlement  of  the  situation  and  that  Britain  has 
rejected  the  request.  The  British  Ambassador  at 
Rome  is  officially  informed  that  one  division  of  troops 
has  been  ordered  withdrawn  from  Libya  and  it  is 
believed  that  the  British  might  withdraw  a  number 
of  warships  to  ease  the  tense  situation.      Ihe  Little 


Entente  countries — Rumania,  Jugoslavia,  and  Cze- 
choslovakia—inform the  League  they  have  applied 
an  arms  embargo  against  Italy  and  suspended  finan- 
cial relations.  Baldwin  informs  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  he  will  go  to  the  people  for  support  of  the 
government's  foreign  policy  and  rearmament  pro- 
gram, and  calls  a  national  election  for  November  14. 
He  said:  "I  will  not  pursue  a  policy  or  be  responsible 
for  the  government  of  this  country  if  not  given  power 
to  remedy  the  deficiencies  of  our  defensive  services 
since  the  war."  m  .    . 

Oct.  24. — Despite  official  denials,  Mussolini  is 
believed  to  be  pressing  London  and  Paris  for  an 
answer  to  his  peace  terms  which  are  believed  to 
demand  a  protectorate  for  Italy  over  the  eastern 
half  of  Ethiopia. 

Britain  announces  it  has  extended  invitations  to 
a  naval  conference  to  be  held  in  London  beginning 

Qct  25. — Italy  announces  the  withdrawal  of  15,000 
men  from  Libya  as  a  good  will  gesture,  the  troops 
constituting  one  of  three  divisions  of  reenforcements 
dispatched  to  the  border  of  Egypt  some  time  ago. 
King  George  V  prorogues  Parliament  pending  the 
general  election  and  in  so  doing  expresses  "gravest 
concern"  over  the  Ethiopian  situation.  m 

0cL  26. — Count  Vinci  Gigiucci,  Italian  Minister 
at  Addis  Ababa,  finally  leaves  Ethiopia  attended  by 
the  two  Italian  commercial  agents  from  the  interior 
for  whom  he  had  been  waiting.  # 

Oct.  28. — Reported  that  Britain  has  informed 
France  it  would  not  be  wise  to  postpone  the  enforce- 
ment of  sanctions  since  the  tacit  agreement  is  they 


are  to  go  into  effect  in  mid-November.  Financial 
and  economic  experts  say  that  the  sanctions  if  rigor- 
ously enforced  would  force  Italy  to  sue  for  peace 
before  the  end  of  December.  Reported  that  Mus- 
solini's 61,270,000,000  lire  conversion  1°^,  expected 
to  bring  in  from  9,000,000,000  to  10,000,000,000  lire 
(about  over  $800,000,000)  will  cover  the  entire 
estimated  cost  of  the  African  venture.  Italian  engi- 
neers are  reported  to  be  arriving  to  exploit  Ti«fe 
province  mineral  lands  and  to  reopen  the  Asmara 
gold  mines,  employing  former  slaves,  10,000  of  whom 
have  been  liberated.  It  is  indicated  at  London  that 
Britain  will  oppose  either  Italian  annexation  or  an 
Italian  mandate  over  Tigre  province,  which  is  under- 
stood to  be  one  of  Mussolini's  conditions.  Italy 
celebrates  the  anniversary  of  fascism,  but  an  under- 
current of  popular  fear  of  the  approaching  applica- 
tion of  sanctions  is  noted.  The  Foreign  Office 
indicates  that  Japan  is  not  in  a  hurry  to  make  its 
reply  to  the  League  asking  non-member  nations  to 
comment  on  the  sanctions  program,  and  will  merely 
continue  its  watchfulness.  .         A 

Reported  from  Moscow  that  Mongolia  has  rejected 
a  Manchukuo  "ultimatum"  demanding  acceptance 
of  a  commission  including  three  Manchukuoans  to 
settle  border  disputes.  . 

Japanese  oil  companies  are  reported  to  be  raising 
a  fund  to  investigate  oil  production  activities  in 
Borneo,    Sumatra,    Java,    Colombia,    Ecuador,   and 

r§c?  29.'—  Mussolini  decrees  the  closing  of  butcher 
shops  on  two  meatless  days  a  week  and  places  other 
restrictions  on  food  consumption. 
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And  make  friends 


We  have  just  received  a  big  shipment  of  first  editions  and  reprints  of  the 
best  known  world  authors  most  suitable  for  gifts.  The  following  first  editions  are 
presented  for   your   consideration,    but  you  should  ask  for  our  complete  list. 
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Premier  Joseph  Gardon  Coates  of  New  Zealand 
announces  tentative  arrangements  for  a  regular 
air  service  between  New  Zealand  and  the  United 
States  by  Pan  American  Airways,  the  service  to  be 
inaugurated  in  August  of  next  year. 

The  Japanese  Consul  General  at  Nanking  submits 
a  formal  note  demanding  "prompt  and  decisive  meas- 
ures to  eradicate  various  anti- Japanese  and  anti- 
Manchukuoan  organizations,  claiming  that  the  Blue 
Shirts  of  the  Kuomintang  party  are  still  active  as  a 
result  of  incomplete  orders  from  the  Chinese  author- 
ities and  that  "their  recent  provocative  and  offensive 
attitude  has  been  noted  by  us.  .  .  .  Your  control 
of  these  movements  is  lukewarm  and  is  apt  to  pro- 
voke our  suspicion,  not  only  as  to  your  sincerity  but 
also  as  to  whether  or  not  you  are  secretly  supporting 
them.  .  .  .  Should  the  Chinese  authorities  dare 
permit  the  sovietization  of  North  China,  Japan  would 
be  m  no  position  to  overlook  it.  We  fear  for  the 
future  situation  of  the  Orient  created  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  conditions,  for  the  welfare  of  China's 
400,000,000  population  as  well  as  for  the  peace  of  the 
Orient". 

As  a  result  of  a  graft  scandal  in  connection  with 
the  opening  of  a  gambling  casino,  Alejandro  Lerroux, 
six  times  Spanish  Premier,  resigns  as  Minister  of 
State,  and  the  Minister  of  Education  also  resigns, 
although  there  is  no  evidence  that  either  was  directly 
involved,  but  a  nephew  and  adopted  son  of  Lerroux. 
Oct.  30. — Japan  accepts  the  British  invitation  to 
the  London  naval  conference. 

The  Japanese  War  Office  explains  that  the  cause 
of  the  latest  demands  on  China  is  the  discovery  of  a 
bomb  plot  to  assassinate  many  Japanese  officers  in 
China. 

Oct.  31. — The  British  Ambassador  at  Rome  pro- 
tests against  the  anti-British  press  and  radio  attacks 
in  Italy  and  states  that  Britain  can  not  relax  its  fleet 
activities  in  the  Mediterranean  until  the  situation  has 
improved.  He  also  points  out  that  the  troops  in 
the  borders  of  Libya  are  still  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
normal  strength.  Students  stage  a  "down-with- 
England"  demonstration  in  Rome  and  storm  stores 
believed  to  be  British-owned,  doing  some  damage. 
Pope  Pius  XI  urges  that  Italy  be  granted  a  mandate 
over  Ethiopia  to  "avoid  a  more  dangerous  conflagra- 
tion". 

Two  Germans  are  sentenced  to  four  years  imprison- 
ment for  listening  to  Moscow  broadcasts  over  the 
radio. 

Nov.  1. — -Mussolini  informs  the  British  govern- 
ment that  he  can  not  regard  the  maintenance  of  the 
British  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  at  its  present 
strength  as  being  a  defensive  action.  Anti-British 
riots  continue  in  Rome.  Geneva  officials  are  as- 
tonished at  the  Pope's  stand,  considered  a  departure 
from  his  earlier  neutral   attitude. 

Wang  Ching-wei,  Premier  and  Foreign  Minister 
and  second  in  power  to  Chiang  Kai-shek,  is  critically 
wounaed  and  several  others  are  injured  at  the  open- 
ing meeting  of  the  Central  Executive  Committee  of 
the  Kuomintang,  by  an  assailant  believed  to  be  a 
Cantonese  sympathizer  opposed  to  Wang's  alleged 
pro- Japanese  policy. 

Nov.  2. — The  League  adopts  a  resolution  giving 
Britain  and  France  a  mandate  to  seek  a  peaceful 
solution  of  the  Ethiopian  controversy  and  to  nego- 
tiate with  Mussolini  in  the  name  of  the  League. 
The  specially  constituted  Committee  of  Eignteen 
unanimously  recommends  an  economic  boycott 
against  Italy  to  be  made  effective  on  November  18 
and  the  League  Committee  of  the  Whole,  repre- 
senting fifty-two  countries,  fixes  that  date  for  the 
imposition  of  the  sanctions.  The  Echo  de  Paris 
asserts  that  the  British  Admiralty,  far  from  intend- 
ing to  withdraw  any  ships  from  the  Mediterranean, 
is  making  far-reashing  preparations,  calling  up  re- 
serves, placing  old  warships  in  service,  creating  naval 
bases,  etc.,  and  declares  that  the  French  government 
intends  to  inquire  as  to  the  reason  for  these  measures 
and  to  remind  the  British  that  French  support  can 
be  given  only  within  the  framework  of  the  League 
and  with  a  view  to  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
conflict. 

Nov.  3. — Italian  troops  to  the  number  of  125,000, 
aided  by  thousands  of  native  warriors,  begin  an 
advance  along  a  hundred-mile  front,  three  columns 
wide,  against  Makale,  fifty  miles  southeast  of  Aduwa. 
Emperor  Haile  Selassie  states  that  the  oil  concessions 
relinquished  by  the  American  holders  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  American  Secretary  of  State,  are  not 
dead  but  form   an   "integral  part   of  our   national 


economic  program  as  a  sovereign  and  independent 
empire.  I  purposely  granted  it  to  a  neutral  country 
to  avoid  political  implications  and  international 
jealousies. .  .  .  The  concessionaires  have  only  tem- 
porarily withdrawn".  He  refers  to  the  recent  pro- 
posals of  Mussolini  as  "preposterous".  "To  agree 
to  such  terms  would  be  to  legalize  international 
crime". 

Greece  votes  overwhelmingly  in  today's  plebiscite 
for  the  return  to  the  throne  of  George  III  who  quit 
by  request  some  twelve  years  ago. 

The  assailant  of  Premier  Wang  dies  of  wounds 
inflicted  by  the  Premier's  body-guards.  The  con- 
dition of  Wang  himself  is  reported  as  satisfactory. 

Yielding  to  Japanese  pressure,  Mayor  Ling  of 
Peiping  resigns. 

Nov.  4. — China  puts  into  effect  on  only  very  short 
notice  a  series  of  sweeping  banking  reforms,  including 
the  nationalization  of  silver,  the  metallic  currency 
to  be  replaced  by  banknotes  of  three  existing  govern- 
ment-owned banks  under  a  unified  control,  and  with 
the  Chinese  dollar  to  be  stabilized  at  the  present 
level.  All  holders  of  silver  are  required  to  exchange 
the  metal  for  the  legal  tender  notes.  The  Central 
Bank  will  be  reorganized  as  the  Central  Reserve  Bank 
of  China  to  hold  the  reserves  and  as  a  depository 
for  all  public  funds,  and  will,  after  two  years,  have 
the  sole  right  of  note  issue.  The  Japanese  allege 
chat  the  Chinese  accepted  a  £10,000,000  British 
loan  to  launch  the  program,  but  this  draws  a  sharp 
denial  from  Sir  Frederick  Leith-Ross,  the  British 
fiscal  expert  recently  engaged  by  the  Cninese  govern- 
ment. 

Nov.  5. — -A  League  sub-committee  approves  a 
resolution  adding  iron,  steel,  oil,  and  coal  to  the  list 
of  embargoed  products  to  become  effective  No- 
vember 18  provided  the  United  States  and  Germany 
can  be  induced  to  cooperate. 

The  Tokyo  Nichi  Nichi  states  editorially  that 
China's  new  financial  policy  has  "stunned"  Japanese 
banking  circles  in  Shanghai  anot  that  it  is  bound  to 
cause  serious  political  effects.  "That  China  has 
completely  ignored  Japan  may  be  taken  as  an  out- 
spoken challenge  of  the  so-called  American-European 
faction  among  Chinese  officials,  namely  T.  V.  Soong 
and  H.  H.  Kung.  Britain's  exclusive  financali 
assistance  represents  the  expression  of  a  desire  to 
grasp  sole  control  of  China's  finances". 

Nov.  6. — Unprecedently  heavy  rains  hold  up  the 
main  body  of  Italian  troops,  but  advance  patrols 
reach  Makale. 

General  Y.  Kawashima,  Japanese  War  Minister, 
urges  approval  of  the  pending  demands  for  a  five- 
year  defense  program  costing,  1,500,000,000  yen 
annually,  citing  menaces  from  an  increasingly  form- 
idable Soviet  Russia  and  from  "insincere  and  tricky" 
China. 

Nov.  7. — An  official  Berlin  communique  states  that 
immediately  following  the  "formal  outbreak  of  war" 
between  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  Germany  will  embargo 
shipments  of  arms  and  war  materials  to  both  bellige- 
rents and  is  also  prepared  to  embargo  raw  materials 
and  foodstuffs  if  it  deems  fit. 

Coi.  Kenji  Matsumoto,  Japanese  military  attach6 
at  Washington,  states:  "Manchukuo  is  a  very  nice 
country,  t  but  it  has  no  gold.  The  Maritime  Prov- 
inces (Eastern  Siberia)  have  gold.  They  also  have 
fish,  timber,  many  things  Japan  needs.  When  we 
get  ready  we  shall  take  them.  This  will  be  the  first 
result  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian  war". 

Japan  is  said  to  have  presented  a  "black  list" 
containing  one  hundred  thirty  names,  some  of  them 
of  prominent  educators  and  journalists,  to  acting 
Mayor  Sung  Cheh-yuan  of  Peiping  for  arrest. 

Nov.  8. — The  Italians  seize  Makale  and  Gorrahie, 
important  strategic  centers  in  the  north  and  south 
respectively,  placing  them  in  control  of  the  major 
caravan  routes  to  Addis  Ababa. 

Chancellor  Adolf  Hitler  orders  the  dissolution  of 
the  Steel  Helmet  League,  stating  the  organization 
is  now  unnecessary. 

Nov.  9. — The  Ethiopians  admit  they  have  lost 
Gorrahie  after  a  week  of  gas  bombs  and  machine 
gun  fire  from  airplanes,  the  last  resistance  being 
overwhelmed  by  tanks  and  armored  cars.  The  losses 
were  heavy. 

The  publicity  office  of  the  Japan  War  Office  issues 
a  statement  declaring  that  Japan  "must  oppose 
China's  newly  announced  monetary  program  as  it 
can  not  overlook  the  social  and  political  confusion 


bound  to  come  to  North  China — which  at  present 
is  in  close  relation  with  Japan  and  Manchukuo — 
if  Nanking  attempts  to  enforce  the  nationalization 
of  silver  there".  It  also  attacks  Britain's  support 
of  the  reform.  Mayor  Sung  of  Peiping  has  already 
proclaimed  that  any  attempt  to  move  silver  out  of 
Peiping  area  will  be  punished  by  death. 

A  Japanese  marine  is  shot  from  behind  on  a  Shang- 
hai street  by  an  unidentified  assailant  who  escaped. 
A  large  force  of  Japanese  marines  is  now  patrolling 
the  Hongkew  district  and  the  population  is  terror- 
stricken.  The  Japanese  Embassy  states  that  the 
matter  is  serious  as  the  act  was  an  "unprovoked 
attack  on  a  uniformed  member  of  the  Japanese 
Navy". 

Nov.  10. — The  Italians  with  a  large  fleet  of  tanks 
and  artillery  and  thousands  of  camels  push  beyond 
Sassabanes,  reaching  the  vicinity  of  Daggah  Bur 
almost  unresisted.  The  Italian  Minister  at  Cairo 
protests  to  the  Egyptian  Foreign  Minister  against 
the  decision  of  the  Egyptian  government  to  par- 
ticipate m  economic  sanctions  against  Italy,  declaring 
that  Italy  reserves  the  right  to  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  deal  with  any  infringement  by  the 
Egyptian  government  of  its  international  obliga- 
tions. Five  hundred  British  warplanes  are  reported 
to  have  reached  Egypt  during  the  past  ten  days. 

Nov.  11. — Mussolini  has  a  royal  decree  published 
suspending  trade  with  all  nations  applying  financial 
or  economic  sanctions  on  the  same  day  that  the 
League's  program  goes  into  effect,  and  sends  notes  of 
protest  to  the  different  nations  attacking  the  legal 
basis  of  the  League  procedure,  pointing  out  that  the 
League  took  no  drastic  action  in  the  case  of  Japan's 
invasion  of  Manchuria,  and  declaring  that  Italy 
has  not  violated  its  pact  obligations,  that  the  League 
failed  to  give  due  consideration  to  Italy's  reasons  for 
invading  Ethiopia ,  and  that  events  which  have  tran- 
spired since  the  League's  session  confirm  the  right- 
fulness of  Italy's  stand,  judicially  and  morally. 

A  group  of  Chinese  cause  a  panic  by  throwing 
bricks  and  bottles  through  the  windows  of  a  Japanese 
porcelain  store  on  one  of  the  busiest  streets  of  Shang- 
hai, also  scattering  handbills  urging  "war  on  Japan 
to  save  China". 

Nov.  12. — Italy  warns  League  members  'that 
sanctions  applied  against  Italy  would  constitute 
a  "real  act  of  hostility  which  amply  justifies  inevitable 
Italian  counter-measures".  Germany  embargoes 
the  export  of  all  raw  materials,  thus  indirectly  joining 
in  the  sanctions,  although  officially  it  has  denied  it 
is  taking  part. 

Tokyo  police  circulate  an  order  forbidding  news- 
papers and  news  agencies  from  publishing  anything 
concerning  naval  and  air  forces  "which  may  be  sent 
to  China". 

Nov.  14. — Although  the  Labor  Party  registers 
gains,  the  elections  give  the  Baldwin  government 
a  large  majority  and  the  Daily  Express  states  later 
that  "this  morning  Mr.  Baldwin  is  the  strongest 
democratic  leader  in  the  world".  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald  is  defeated  in  his  district. 

The  Chinese  government  announces  a  plan  for 
opening  an  airline  between  Canton  and  Hanoi, 
French  Indo-China  and  plans  for  the  inauguration 
within  about  three  months  are  proceeding  despite 
Japanese  protests.  The  government  has  entrusted 
the  Cnina  National  Aviation  Corporation,  in  which 
Pan  American  Airways  is  substantially  interested, 
with  making  the  test  flights,  American  pilots  to  be 
at  the  controls.  The  agreement  provides  chat  the 
airline  will  be  controlled  by  the  Chinese  government. 
Nov.  15. — Press  dispatches  from  Peiping  and 
Tientsin  published  in  Tokyo  emphasize  an  allegedly 
popular  demand  for  the  autonomy  of  North  China 
and  the  definite  breaking  off  of  Hopei,  Shantung,  and 
Chahar  provinces  from  the  Nanking  regime  is  pre- 
dicted to  occur  within  three  days. 

A  Japanese  Embassy  official  informs  the  Chinese 
Minister  of  Communications  that  Japan  considers 
the  secret  negotiation  of  a  Canton-Hanoi  air  trans- 
portation pact  a  breach  of  good  faith  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Sino- Japanese  air  connection  negotiations 
are  under  way. 

A  decree  published  in  the  German  official  gazette 
stipulates  that  any  person  having  one  or  more  Jewish 
grandparents  is  a  Jew  under  the  law  as  well  as  any 
person  married  to  a  Jew,  and  declares  that  they  are 
subjects  of  the  state  but  not  German  citizens  and  are 
hence  without  franchise.  All  Jewish  civil  servants 
must  resign  before  January  31,  1936. 


Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia 


The  New  18th  Edition  now  comes  in 
15  Volumes.  It  has  1000  additional  pages; 
1400  New  Pictures  and  Drawings.  Index  at 
back  of  each  volume.  Up-to-date  Biographies. 
Beautifully  bound  in  Fabrikoid  and  Exten- 
sively Illustrated.  A  perfect  Xmas  Gift. 
One  of  lasting  value  for  Office,  Home  or 
School.    Write  for  particulars. 

W.    T.    HORTON,    General  Agent 
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If  Your  Child  Can't 
Seem  to  Build  Up 

...Or    Is    Thin    And   Underweight,   Do  This:  — 


Try  this  Delicious  Swiss  Food -Drink 
that  Frequently  Adds  Weight  at  a 
Surprisingly  Rapid  Rate  .  .  .  See  for 
Yourself  How  Remarkably  It  Helps 
Nature  to  Build  Firm  Flesh  while  often 
Increasing  Appetite  and  Curbing 
Nervousness,  Too 


Keep  a  weekly  record  of  your  child's  weight  while  you  are  giving  Ovaltine.  The 
total  gain  in  just  a  few  weeks'  time  may  surprise  you.  Also,  watch  for  improve- 
ment in  nerve  poise,  as  noted  by  so  many  delighted  mothers — as  well  as  an 
increased  willingness  to  eat. 


NOW  —expect  new  things,  you  mothers 
of  children  who  "can't  seem  to  build 
up"  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts  to  help  them 
acquire  firm  flesh  and  strength. 
For  a  remarkable  development  from  Swit- 
zerland is  solving  this  selfsame  problem  in 
thousands  of  American  homes  today.  And 
frequently  fostering  the  increase  of  weight 
at  a  surprisingly  rapid  rate. 
It  is  not  a  medicine  in  any  sense  of  the  word, 
but  a  supremely  delicious  food  beverage 
regarded  as  a  "party  treat"  by  the  average 
child.  This  remarkable  food  creation, 
developed  over  40  years  ago,  has  been  ap- 
proved by  thousands  of  physicians,  and  its 
use  has  spread  to  54  different  countries. 

What  It  is^How  It  Acts 

Now  made  in  America  according  to  the 
original  Swiss  formula,  it  is  called  Ovaltine, 
and  when  given  regularly  it  acts  three  ways 
to  help  the  child  who  is  thin  and  under  par: 
First: — -Ovaltine  frequently  helps  a  child 
to  add  wreight  remarkably.  For  Ovaltine 
not  only  furnishes  nourishment  in  highly 
concentrated  form,  but  it  also  contains 
certain  vital  food  elements  that  important- 
ly influence  both  development  and  growth. 
Second:—- At  the  same  time,  appetite  is 
stimulated  in  a  scientific  way.  Not  merely 
"tempting"  the  taste.  But  by  actually 
helping  nature  to  create  the  sensation  of 
hunger.  Thus  often  solving  the  problem 
of  the  "fussy"  eater  who  shuns  milk  as  wrell 
as  other  healthful  foods. 


Third:— As  appetite  and  weight  increase, 
nervousness  is  frequently  curbed  to  a 
marked  degree.  This  is  especially  signi- 
ficant. For  child  specialists  have  long 
observed  that,  as  a  rule,  underweight  and 
nervousness  go  hand  in  hand. 

Surprising  Results  Reported 

Thousands  of  letters  are  regularly  received 
from  mothers  telling  of  the  remarkable 
results  achieved  after  commencing  to  give 
Ovaltine  regularly. 

For  example,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Taylor  of  Coving- 
ton, Ky.,  U.S.A.,  writes: — "My  daughter, 
Dorothy,  was  very  nervous  and  approximately 
8  pounds  underweight.  A  friend  told  me 
about  Ovaltine,  so  I  got  a  can  of  it.  Dorothy 
began  gaining  weight  (approximately  10 
pounds  in  12  weeks)  until  one  would  hardly 
know  her." 

Another  delighted  mother,  Mrs.  Carl  Peter- 
son, 198  Main  Street,  Foxboro,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  says: — "For  several  months  I  have 
given  my  three  children  Ovaltine  regularly. 
My  two  boys  both  gained  an  average  of  10  lbs. 
My  daughter,  Leona,  has  gained  12  lbs. — and 
is  not  nearly  as  nervous  as  previously." 

These  letters  cover,  of  course,  only  two 
individual  cases.  Naturally,  we  do  not 
claim  or  guarantee  that  similar  results  will 
occur  in  every  case  where  Ovaltine  is  used. 
But  these  letters  are  so  typical  of  thousands 
received,  that  we  believe  a  thorough  trial 
of  Ovaltine  is  justified  by  every  intelligent 
mother  in  similar  cases  of  nervousness  and 
underweight. 


Start  Today 

For  the  sake  of  your  child,  wre  urge  you  to 

try   Ovaltine.     Results   may  surprise  you. 

See  for  yourself  wrhy  so  many  mothers  report 

a  steady  increase  in  weight,  in  nerve  poise 

and  in  strength.     Note,  too,  the  frequent 

difference     in      appetite  —  the     increased 

willingness  to  eat. 

Give    Ovaltine    at    breakfast    always.     At 

meals   and    in    between    meals,    too.     You 

simply  give  it  mixed  with  milk — either  hot 

or    cold — and    children    love    its  delicious 

taste. 

Phone   your   dealer   for  a  tin   of   Ovaltine 

now  or  mail  the  coupon  below  for  a  trial 

supply. 

Note:  Thousands  of  people,  men  and  women,  are 
using  Ovaltine  to  restore  vitality  when  fatigued.  It 
is  also  highly  recommended,  by  physicians  and  widely 
used  as  a  strengthening  food  for  nursing  mothers, 
convalescents,  and  the  aged.  When  taken  as  a  hot 
drink  at  bedtime,  it  helps  to  promote  sound  sleep 
quickly  with  resulting  new  energy  the  next  day. 
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MAIL  FOR  3 -DAY  SUPPLY 


Ed.  A.  Keller  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Dept.  P.M.-12 

178  Juan  Luna,  Wise  Bldg. 

P.  O.  Box  313,  Manila— Tel.  4-98-82 


*  I   enclose   P.10    to   cover  cost  of  packing  and 
I  mailing.     Send    me    your    3-day    test  package  | 
■  of  Ovaltine.  ■ 


Name  .. 
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I 

|  Address | 

I 


City .. 
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OV/ILTINE 

Look  For  New  Low  Prices 
AT  ALL  STORES 
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